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PEEFACE 


This  Dictionary  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  the  Classical 
Dictionary,  recently  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin,  and  though 
principally  designed  for  the  use  of  boys  in  the  upper  forms  of  Pubhc  Schools, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  also  be  of  service  as  a  book  of  reference  to  under- 
graduates and  schoolmasters. 

As  the  Classical  Dictionary  was  based  on  Sir  WilUam  Smith's  well- 
known  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Biography  and  Mythology  (3  vols.), 
so  this  volume  is  derived  from  his  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiqui- 
ties ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  that  work :  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries,  as  well  as  the  researches  of  Enghsh  and  foreign  scholars  and 
archaeologists,  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  incorporated:  in  many  cases 
several  articles  have  been  grouped  under  one  head,  as,  for  instance, 
Architecture,  Dress,  Coinage,  Games,  Pottery  ;  and  occasionally  articles 
which  did  not  lend  themselves  to  condensation,  have  been  rewritten. 

Some  indulgence  may  be  asked  for  on  the  plea  that  classical  archaeology 
receives  such  large  additions  every  year,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
the  latest  discoveries. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  often  happens  that  an  illustration  will  convey 
to  the  mind  of  a  young  student  a  more  definite  and  accurate  idea  than  a  long 
verbal  description.  On  this  ground,  upwards  of  200  illustrations  which  do 
not  occur  ifi  the  larger  work  have  been  inserted  in  this  volume. 

The  Editor  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  controversial 
subjects  as  being  out  of  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  ;  and  when  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  do  so,  his  aim  has  been  to  set  down  briefly  the  opinion 
which  appeared  to  have  the  support  of  the  best  authorities.  Where  the  best 
scholars  are  not  agreed  whether  to  follow  inscriptions  or  manuscripts,  a 
strictly  consistent  orthography  can  hardly  be  maintained. 

In  the  headings  of  articles,  Latin  words  have  been  chiefly  used, 
although  in  many  cases  Greek,  and  in  some,  English  have  been  adopted :  the 
order  of  the  Enghsh  alphabet  has  been  followed  throughout.  I  and  J  are 
treated  as  one  letter,  U  and  V  as  two,  according  to  the  usage  of  many  modern 
texts.  Perfect  uniformity  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek  words  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  termination  -os  is  generally  rendered  by  -ics,  but  Delos, 
Tenedosy  &c.,  follow  the  conventional  spelling.     Greek  #c  is  represented  by 
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k,  but  in  some  familiar  names,  such  as  Corinth  and  Crete,  the  old  spelling 
has  been  preferred:  so  also  Jupiter  and  Julius  Caesar  are  printed,  but 
ianmi  and  ius. 

Among  works  which  have  been  consulted,  the  Editor  wishes  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  advantage  he  has  derived  from  the  Classical  Journal, 
and  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies ;  Bich's  Dictionary  of  Boman  and 
Greek  Antiquities;  and  MM.  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des 
Antiquitis  Grecques  et  Bomaines,  Bliimner's  and  Becker-GoU's  works,  and 
Bamneister's  DenknUtler. 

He  wishes  also  to  record  his  personal  obligation  to  the  officers  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  Mr.  H.  B.  Walters, 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  for  their  friendly  and  most  valuable  assistance  in  every 
part  of  the  work.  So  far  as  special  articles  and  subjects  are  concerned  he 
desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Walters  for  recasting  the  articles  on 
Dress  and  Pottery  and  for  much  help  in  many  other  articles,  and  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Smith  for  his  assistance  in  the  articles  Caelatura  ejii  Scalptura ;  to  Mr.  6.  F. 
Hill,  for  re-writing  the  article  Coinage ;  to  Mr.  Cecil  Torr  for  a  revision  of  the 
article  Navis  ;  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Whittuck,  for  a  complete  recension  of  the  articles 
included  under  the  head  of  Boman  Law  in  the  Appendix  ;  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Wayte  and  Mr.  Marindin  for  their  kindness  in  clearing  up  many  difficulties, 
and  to  the  former  for  revision  of  the  articles  on  Greek  Law  collected  in  the 
Appendix  ;  to  Mr.  F.  Davis  for  the  use  of  a  paper  on  the  Bolsena  pump  in  the 
British  Museum  (art.  Antlia) ;  to  the  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray  for  help  in 
the  article  Coinage ;  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Rouse,  Mr.  A.  M.  Goodhart,  Mr.  H.  F.  W. 
Tatham,  and  others  of  his  friends  at  Eton ;  and  finally  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Evans,  who  has  most  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  nearly  the  whole  volume, 
and  whose  wide  knowledge  and  accurate  revision  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  every  part  of  the  work. 

One  word  more  remains  to  be  said.  Mr.  Raymond  W.  Maude,  the 
Editor's  friend  and  former  pupil,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  Dictionary 
for  press  had  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Murray,  died  before  the  completion  of 
the  work.  The  Editor  wishes  here  to  express  his  sense  of  Mr.  Maude's 
unfailing  kindness  and  patience  in  the  execution  of  a  long  and  difficult  task, 
and  his  deep  regret  for  the  melancholy  event  which  put  an  end  to  their 
connexion. 


PLATES, 

COINAGE  :  Platb  I To  face  p,  178 

„  Platb  II ,,180 

„        PiATK  ni ,186 

POTTERY  :  PLATB  OF  COLOURED  VASES „    600 
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AbM'ulu  (ifiwlmoi].  A  mull  Uleordia  of 
marble,  gliu*,  clay,  ^c^  UB«d  loT  mating  otiia- 
mental  paYemeDta.    [KuiTUii  apu.] 

AVmnt  (l^at),  a  word  probabl;  of  Eaatem 

L  A  table,  draawr,  or  stand  for  ■apportiag 
TenelB  of  anj  kind, 

(1)  A  nnall  table  or  ndeboard,  used  for  the 
ditpUy  of  plate,  of  a  square  form,  tapported  by 
one  or  four  Irapeiophcrra,  or  lega,  which  were 
nude  of  marble,  ivory,  bronze,  or  >llvBT(JaT.  iii. 
SOS),  and  ■ometimes  in  the  form  of  centann, 
■pbjniea,  griiBitB,  &C.  The  dim  oI  abaci  (meniiu 
vaiariae ;  jcuAuciTa)  in  prirate  hooaeB  ia  uid 
to  hare  been  btrodaoed  at  Bome  1ST  B.C.  (ct. 
Liv.  zxiii.  S,  7  ;  Cio.  Vrrr.  iv.  16, 86 ;  Jot.  lii. 


ABAC08 
ooTered  with  «and,  in  which  lines  oi  figan* 
conld  be  dtawn  either  with  the  Sngsi  or  same 
pointed  instmmeDt ;  used  in  geometry,  atith- 

(S)  A  board  marked  off  by  ridgea  or  voorea 
(along  which  balls,  conntera  orbattons  [ifrq^, 
eatetui],  ooold  be  moved)  into  oomparbueDts, 


rt*i*«i*Hig  Taittt. 


lor  the  aereral  oidera  of  numbeia.  We  hare 
example*  of  both  Oreek  and  Bomaa  abaci. 
That  fignied  above  je  of  marble,  about  tO  inchea 
long  by  38  broad.  Along  three  of  ibe  Bidea  ia 
arrsnged  a  aeries  of  charaoten,  giving  the 
g  Hcale,  reckoned  fr 


j  the  lower  line  (t  =  diaohma); 


Each  space  repreunta  an  order  of  nnmerala, 

the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  intended  foe 

I  ouita,  the  next  space  lor  tens,   the  next  (or 

I  hundreds,  and  ho  on.     The  nomben  belonging 

to  the  Bret  tonr  of  each  aeriee  aie  pnt  on  that 

Uo  naed  in   templea  for  i  aide  of  the  biaecting  line  ±  B  whioh  is  neareat 

;    for    diaplaying    aacred    the  calanlator ;  thoae  over  G  ate  pat  beyond  it. 

objecta.  <  Aa  tire  apacea  ont  of  the  tea  woold  be  enough 

J9)  A  wooden  tray  or  platter,  with  a  raised  ;  for  theae  purpoaea,  it  ia  conjectured  that  after 

rim  (JXnfi,  i\tiii) ;  a  trough  tor  kneading  dough.  |  the  progresaion  of  drachmae  going  up  to  EOOO  a 

II.  A  board  for  playing  a  variety  of  games.    Fresh  progrsHBioa  ot  talents  began   {T-6000 

eiUier  with  dice  or  counters  or  figurea,  called    drachmaa),    goi)^    up    to  the    sevonth    plaOQ 

latnmculi,  and    divided    into    compartmenle  ;  (1,000,000).    Thus  the  Oieek  abacus,  like  the 

(iM  cut  under  euiLM  (DuoiiECix  bcbifta).         i  Boman,  reckoned  up  to  a  million.     TbefractionB 

m.  A  calculating  table,     Thia  might  be—        of  the  drachma  were  reckoned  on  the  five  lines 

(I)  A  table  or  tray  with  a  frame  or  rim,  I  at  the  other  end  ot  the  alab. 


The  Roman  abacns  «u  □□  the  Eune  mUan. 
It  it  divided  into  nine  lower  and  eight  higliei: 
(aomewtuit  shoiterj  gtooveu.     Slidiiig  buttoni 


IfiUOfiW     100,^^   10,WS    I,im 


The  QDita  ol  &n;  athec  number  when  not  t,bove 
4  are  marked  by  moTiDg  ■  conrespondiBg  num- 
ber ol  DQUonB  along  the  lower  groove  apvarda, 
the  faotton  m  the  upper  noove  =  G.  The  eighth 
row  wHi  used  for  reckoning  fractioiu  (au 
recurmuj  on  tbednodeoimal  Byatun,  b;  ounoea, 
or  the  twelfth  ot  the  at,  and  is  marked  O  or  e 
»  nncia '  each  of  it*  five  lower  buttons  ~ 
I  ounoe,  and  the  upper  one  =  6.  Fractions 
below  an  ounce  were  reckoned  on  the  ninth 
groove,  marked. 


ios.  lor,  )«. 

IT.  In  architecture^ 

(a)  A.  painted  panel,  cofler,  or  square  com- 
piTtment  in  the  wall  or  ceiling  ol  a  obsmber 
(PhD  xiiiii.  « 169,  HIT.  §g  6,  «a). 

(b)  The  highest  member  of  a  colnmn,  imme- 
diately ondertheentablatare     [ArohitaDtm.] 

Abdioa'tia     [Hftgiatratni.l 
Abirei,  Abi^MtO'Tei,  or  Abaoto'Tei      See 
Appendix,  BoHAK  LjlW. 

AboUatderlTBtionanoertain).  A  thick,  doable 

cloak,  of  foreign  origin.    Originally  a  coilitary 

__  cloak,    resembling    the 

Din,    bat    probably 

tor,  fastened  at  the 

dder  by  a  Pibnla ; 

scrimiuHtely  by  all 
ws  (cf.  Jav.  ST.  16  ; 
t.  Cal.  SS:  Mart. 
<B),  and  Bometimes 

of  parple  colonr. 
abol^  (cf.  Tp(0uv) 

i,™T.^iif  ut: 
t.iv.GS,6).  [Sreu.] 
bortio,  Abortni 
IXwrti).  See  Ap- 
lii,  BoMAN  Law. 
br^a'tio  mftgii- 
tnl.  The  deposition 
msgistiate  from  his 
e  fay  any  legal  pro- 


the  msgiHtrate' 
Bot|l)itwas 


legitimab 


ACCLAMATIO 

itrate'spowerwaatiiaown  abdi- 
power  of  a  superior 
ms^Htnku]  w)  loruiu  an  iniunor  one  to  Biercise 
his  ofdoiol  functions  {agerc  pro  tnagiatTatu  ; 
LiT.  iii.  99, 3).  (2)  The  peoi>le.  by  the  exercise  of 
its  soveieigD  legislative  power,  could  put  an  end 
to  a  magistrate's  tenure  of  offico.  The  right  ol 
the  people  to  do  tliis  was  admitted  in  terms  by 
the  Lex  Cinsia,  10*  B.C.  There  is  no  oeiUin 
instance  of  the  abrogatio  of  a  oonsul.  except 
in  the  times  of  the  Civil  Wars  (see  Cic.  Brut. 
14,  fiS,  Off.  iii.  10,  40 ;  cp.  Liv.  ii,  S).    But  there 

pgriun  {at.  Lir.  iivii.  30,  31,  xxii.  19.  6|,  and 
the  tribune  M.  Octavius  woo  deposed  by  thn 
people  on  the  proposal  of   Ti.  Grscchua,  13S 

AbdaorApiil  (ai^fi).  (1)  A  fastening  of  any 
kind  :  for  exam^e,  the  me«hee  of  a  net  (Hom. 
It.  T.  487).  (9)  The  joining  togethm  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  ol 
abow;  hence  anythingof  that  shape,  such  aaa 
bow,  an  arch,  or  a  wheel  (Hoh.  Op.  494 ;  Hdt. 
iv,  79).  (8)  Anything  vaulted  (Plat  Phaedr. 
p.  9*7  b).     [4)  In  arohitoctura,  any  building  or 

vaulted,  and  more  especially  for  the  apse  of  a 
Basilica  [ArehltMltlini].  (E)  A  ciroulai'  or 
semicircular  dish  [Oatlmmi. 

AbMln'tio.  See  A|^endix,  Bouak  Law 
[Xudax]. 

AeantklU.  An  architectural  ornament  imi- 
tated from  the  leaf  of  the  Acanthui  spiitoiut. 
[Arehlttotnra.} 

AD'atiU,  dim  Acat'tnm  (ixarai  iicdTiai'). 
[Bavil.] 

AeMnM,  properly   '  BupemDmerarie*,'   from 

(1)  In  tbe  Servian  constitution  the  application 
of  the  term  is  doubtful ;  it  probably  means  the 
fifth  olasi  (see  Liv.  i.  48,  and  Weiseenbom'a 
note). 

(9)  As  a  military  (emi,  aceenn  denotes  the 
irregularly  armed  rBaerve-Boldiers,  known  also, 
from  their  lack  of  defensive  armoor,  as  orcfui 
valati  (i.e. 'clothed,'  not  loricati):  when  any 
heavy.amiod  anldiers  wpre  killed  or  wounded, 

armour  and  weapons.  After  Mi  B.C.,  when 
soldiers  received  pay  from  the  stale,  the  oc- 
i;«?ut  provided  IhemiielTeH  with  better  weapons. 
The  term  accenti  waa  aim  used  to  denote  the 
attendants  on  the  cavalry,  who  held  their  spore 
hoiBBs,  and  the  oiderlies  {optio)  of  the  cen- 
turions.   [Ezatoitni.] 

(B)  The  magistrates  who  were  attended  by 
lictors  had  also  anpvrnunieniiry  attendant* 
(HCPBtwi),  who  did  not  bear  the  faacea.  So  long 
as  the  two  colleagues  were  preceded  by  the 
fascett  on  altemale  days,  an  acceruns  attended 

These  accemi  were  often  the  freedmen  ot 
tlie  magistrates  whom  they  served  (Cic.  Vtrr. 
iii.    er,   l&T,   Att.    iv.   a,    is).     Among   the 

consul,  and  afterwards  of  the  praetor,  also  pro- 
claimed  the  third,  sixth,  and   ninth  houra  of 
the  day  in  the  com  ilium. 
'      (*)  In  the  time  ot  the  Empire  accenei  velali 
I  formed  a  coUege  of  100  memWrH,  charged  with 
the  Buperintendence  of  the  public  roads.     They 
oonsiBled  largely  of  knights  and  high  offlcialB. 
Aooaptila'tiO.     See  Appendix,  RoM.iN  Law. 
AaCBHiO.     See  Appendix,  Rouan  Law. 
Aoelama'tio  {tb^fda,  finuns,  ^viS<>q>u,  Ac] 
■  was  the  publio  expression  of  approbation  or 


ACCRESCENDI  lUS 


Poc  apooiai  foi 
malio  see  KBtrlmDQiiiiii,  Tnnni,  Tiinnphiu. 
Orkton  were  1U11&II7  praiBed  by  luclf  eipres- 
—-nttsBenettpraeeloTe,."-"-  -'  '-■---  "— 
Mt  meliHj  ■ '  ' 
S,l(ll.)  See 

in  Lha  ciroaB  uid  the  theatre  all  the  anrtieDoe 
rose  Bit  the  eo  trance  of  theempeTor^  and  greeted 
faim  with  HI  accluniLtion  in  a  set  form  of  voids, 
and  is  a  fixed  rhytlun  (Saet.  Nero,  30).  The 
Dwne  acclamationet  was  also  given  to  the 
dscieee  pawed  bj  the  senate  in  honoor  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  the  congratulations  addraseed 
to  Kim,  M  these  wen  always  carried  by  aocla- 
■tttioD.  Ontntt,  ontnei ;  plaert  uimenu ;  went 
aiprawioDB  Dsad, 

AMrMeendi   int.     S«e   Appendix,   Boiux 

Iiiw[HaTMj. 

AMulia'tla  or  AMabi'tio,    [Oeu.] 

Adon'Mtnni^  A  cooch  used  for  reclining  tipon 

ki  meals,  probably  semicircnlar  {tigma,  Hart- 

1. 18,  6),  which  in  the  imperial  period  took  tiie 


jr  displeasure,  ^.,by  |  weapon,  and  tbns  differed  f  mm  the  Roman  Sloft, 


L  a,  S  ST  ;  B,  §  BB).  [Arn 
Aol;«  ot  Aclii.  [Aro 
•Aicpd,TiffM.ii.      The 


IliBd^im)     (1)  A  small  ihallon  Tsssel,  nsed  tor 
holding  vmegar  or  saaceB,  to  dip  the  food  '"*- 


^ .  . ir  honey.     9«e  also  K6v. 

TaBof.  (a)  Also  a  Rtnnan  meaanre  of  capacity, 
fluid  and  dry,  eqoiTalent  UiliieOjeeki(ifia^r. 
Bee  Table*,  vm. 

■Axd.vn.  (1)  A  Persian  meaanre,  eqniralent 
to  *S  Attic  medimni  (Ar.  Ach.  108,  109).  (a) 
A  Boeotian  mearore  =■  1  Attic  medimnoa.  See 
Tablea,  Tin. 

Aci'B«ew  (ixirditiii)'  APereian  aword  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  37,  E).    It  waa  a  short  and  straight 


FK.a.-aainu«. 

A  golden   adnaees  was  frequently  worn  by 
the  Persian  nobilitv,  and  it  was  often  given  to 
individuals  by  the  kings  ot  Persia  as  a  mark  of 
(Edt.  iv.  ea,  viii.  130 ;  Xea.Anah. 
-  '  — '    'Amu  and  Aimoar.] 
Armi  tnd  Annanj.] 
irly    breakfast 
(xfwtviv  ifiiiTTaf),  which  the  Greeks  took 
immediately  afterrieing.     It  coniiatedof 
bread  dipped  in  unmtied  wine  (Sx/Hrrat 
oIv„,).     [bin*.] 
Aentto'phDTniiL    [TatteiT.] 
AeTOK'niA  {infiafiaj,  properly  a  musi- 
cal piece  (Saet.  Veip.  19) ;  also  a  play,  a 
dance  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  81,  18),  or  a  recita- 
tion, BDcii  as  were  comnrnn   at  mealt. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  odori  and 


on  the  Btage  (Cic,  Sttt. 
U,  lis). 

'AKp6hieoii.    Stataesof  which  theei- 
taremitieg  (face,  feet,  and  hands,  or  loea 
^jj^       and  fingers  only)  were  of  marble,  and 
^^       the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  wood 
either    gilt    or    covered    with    drapery. 
Statues  of  this  kind  continued  to  be  made  at 
least  down  to  the  time  of  Praxiteles,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  Paaaanias  [ii,  t,  S  I,  vi. 
26, 1 1,  Ac).    [Btatnana  an.] 
'AKpoaTdXtov.    [Hivi*.] 
*AKpwTi^pLov.    Oeneraliy  used  in  the  plnral. 
(1)  [Anhitectim.]    (S)  Tbe  extremities  of  the 
prow  of  a  vessel :  more  commonly  otiXHrTiXta 
(Hdt.  ui.  59,  viii.  131),    [BaTto.] 

AoU.  1.  The  public  acts  and  orders  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  possessing  the  tns  agendi 
cam  populo,  which  after  the  expiration  of  his 
ofBcB  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection  (Suet.  Jul.  10,  Sfi;  Cic.  PhU. 
■  "  16,  *c.).    After  the  death  of  Julius  Caenu, 

1  iurart:  of.  Tac.  ^nn.  i.  73;  Saet.  Tib. 
a?) ;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  tba 
'  emperor  for  the  new  monarch 
ve  the  aoU  ol  hia  nredeoeeBOTS 
lat  downwards  (Tsc.  Ann.  i^ 
a  also  swore  a  simDu  oath. 
Every  year  all  the  magisliatea  upon  entering 


4  ACTA 

office  on  Uie  Ist  of  January  swore  in  acta  of 
the  reigning  emperor.  [See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law,  Infiarandnm,  2  (i.).] 

2.  Acta  Senatus,  called  also  ComcENTABn 
Senatus  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74)  and  Acta  Patbum 
{Ann,  V.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  varions 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions 
of  the  chief  speakers,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
house.  Such  records  had  from  an  early  date 
been  kept  in  the  Aerarinm  {diurna  acta). 
Julius  Caesar  ordered  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  should  be  published  regularly  every 
day  {aenattu  acta  diurna)  under  me  authority 
of  government,  from  the  notes  of  shorthand 
writers  (notarii).  Augustus  forbade  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  but  they 
still  continued  to  be  preserved  (Tao.  Ann.  v.  4). 
Notes  of  the  proceedings  were  taken  by  clerks 
(oc^uam,  8cnb<ie)  and  from  these  the  acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator  {ab  actia  senatua)  who 
was  entrusted  with  this  office.  The  acta  were 
de^sited  in  the  imperial  archives  (tabularium) 
or  m  the  public  libraries.  Extracts  from  them 
were  published  in  the  Acta  Diurna. 

8.  Acta  Diubma,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  corresponding  in  some  measure  to 
our  newspapers  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  3,  &c.).  They 
are  also  termed  Diurmii  Acta  Fublic<ij  Ada 
Urbana,  Acta  Populit  and  Acta :  in  Greek,  ra 
bwo/JtyfitiOTa,  r^  S^fuJiria  (or  Koiwk)  inroturfiftara, 
rck  hifAdffta  ypdfiftara.  They  usually  contained 
the  following  matters: — (1)  The  number  of 
births  and  deaths  in  the  city  as  registered  in  the 
temples  of  Venus  and  Libitum.  (2)  An  account 
of  tne  money  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the 
provinces,  and  everything  relating  to  the  supply 
of  com,  extracted  from  the  tahulae  publican. 
(8)  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forensia  (see  below), 
containing  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the  wills 
of  distinguished  men,  reports  of  trials,  and  lists 
of  magistrates  elected.  (4)  Extracts  from  the 
Acta  Senatus.  (5)  A  court  circular.  (6)  Mis- 
cellaneous news,  such  as  prodigies  and  miracles, 
the  erection  of  new  edifices,  fires,  funerals, 
sacrifices,  games,  and  amatory  tales  and  adven- 
tures, with  the  names  of  the  parties. 

These  Acta  were  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  probably  under  superintend- 
ence oi  the  magistrates  who  had  the  care  of  the 
tabulae  publicae — namely,  the  censors  under 
the  Republic  (Liv.  iv.  8),  and  sometimes  the 
quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefecti  a^erarii 
under  the  Empire  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  28).  They 
were  compiled  by  subordinate  officers,  called 
actuarii  or  actariit  assisted  by  various  clerks, 
and  by  shorthand  reporters  (notarii).  The  Acta 
were  exposed  for  a  time  in  some  public  place  in 
the  city  in  cUbo  [Album],  where  People  could 
read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Tney  were 
copied  by  scribes  {operariif  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1) 
and  for  circulation  in  the  provinces  (Tao.  Ann. 
xvi.  22).  After  a  certain  time,  they  were  de- 
posited, like  the  Acta  Senatus,  in  some  of  the 
record  offices,  or  the  public  libraries.  These 
Acta  were  first  published  in  the  first  consulship 
of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Acta  Diurna  probably 
continued  in  use  till  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Constantinople, 
but  they  were  never  published  at  the  latter 
city. 

4.  Acta  Forensia.  These  were  of  two  kinds. 
(1)  The  Romans  were  aooustomed  to  keep  their 
private  accounts  with  so  much  accuracy  that 
their  books  aecepti  et  expemit  bonds  {chiro- 
grapha)  and  contracts  {ayngraphae)  were  ad- 


ACUS 

mitted  as  legal  evidence.  Under  Nero  (Suet. 
Ner.  17)  the  legal  form  for  them  was  prescribed 
by  Senatus  consultum. 

(2)  Acta  iudiciorum,  contained  the  record  of 
all  proceedings  of  the  magistrates,  alike  in  con- 
tentious and  in  non-contentious  business,  such 
as  adoptions,  ceanonea  in  iurey  manumissions, 
the  appointment  of  guardians,  and  the  like. 

6.  Acta  Milttabia  contained  an  account  of 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  expenses  of  each 
l^on,  and  of  the  amount  of  {uroperty  possessed 
by  each  soldier  {peculiunt  caatrenae).  They 
were  probably  preserved  among  the  official 
papers  of  the  several  legions.  Similar  reoords 
were  kept  in  the  praetorian  cohorts,  the  urban 
cohorts,  and  other  services.  The  soldiers  who 
drew  up  these  Acta  are  mentioned  severally  as 
librariua  leaionia,  aetuariua  or  actariua  2e- 
gionia^  tahulariua  caatrenaia,  opHo  ab  actia. 

Ao'Ua  r'Aicria),  a  festival  oi  Apollo  Actius, 
celebrated  at  Nikopolis  in  Epirus;  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  Augustus,  80  B.C.,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actium. 
These  games  were  celebrated  every  four  years 
(ircrrfnipif ,  ludi  quinquenndlea)  at  Nikopolis, 

Erobably  on  Sept.  2,  the  anniversary  of  the 
attle  of  Actium.    (Suet  Aug.  18.) 
Actia  were  also  celebrated  at  the  same  time 
at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Ac'tio.  1.  Obeek.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law  PAvdKpMTts,  ACkt),  rpa^]. 

2.  Roman.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Actor.  (1)  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law.  (2) 
[Hutrio.] 

ActUE'riae  Hayes.    [Kavif.] 

Actua'rii,  or  Acto'rii  (1)  [Aota.]  The 
Notarii^  or  shorthand  writers,  who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  courts 
(Suet  lul.  56:  Sen.  Ep.  88,  9). 

(2)  [Hotarii.] 

(8)  A  clerk  who  kept  the  accounts  of  a  private 
person. 

(4)  Military  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  army,  to  see  to  the  com- 
missariat, drc. 

Actut.  A  Roman  measure  of  land,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  land 
measurement.  See  Tables,  VI.  (1)  In  long 
measure  it  denotes  12  decempeddy  or  120  feet. 
(2)  In  superficial  measure  (a)  the  a^itua  aim- 
plex  or  minimua  was  120  (Roman)  feet  long 
and  4  feet  wide.  (6)  The  aetua  qucidratua,  or 
simply  actuat  was  a  square  of  120  feet  eadi 
way,  containing  thus  14,400  square  feet.  This 
is  probably  a  half-day's  work.  The  lugerum 
(also  iugum)f  or  *  yoking,'  the  double  of  the 
ax:tua,  would  thus  denote  a  whole  day's  work. 
The  a^tua  furnishes  an  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  duodecimal  with  the  decimal 
system,  its  length  being  twelve  times  the  stand- 
ard BeoempecUL  According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  8) 
an  actua  is  so  called  because  it  was  the  length 
in  quo  bovea  agerentur  cum  aratro  uno  im- 
petu  iuatOf  i.e.  the  length  of  a  furrow  before 
they  turn  at  the  headland.  Actua  sometimes 
denotes  a  wsy  between  fields,  along  which  cattle 
could  be  driven :  and  this  sense  is  probably  de- 
rived from  that  of  a  headland,  i.e.  the  place 
where  the  plough  is  turned  (cf .  the  Italian  ver- 
8ua)f  which  is  given  by  Varro  {L.  L.  v.  3,  10, 
§22)  as  the  original  meaning.  [HX^Opov, 
ICeniura.] 

Acus.  1.  Greek— (/3«A<(yn,  fi^kovls,  ^aipisy 
iLK4(rrpa)f  a  pin  or  needle  made  of  metal,  wood, 
bone,  or  ivory.  They  varied  n-eatly  in  size, 
according  to  the  purposes  for  wnich  they  were 
employed ;  and  those  used  in  dressing  the  hair 


ADAMAS 

•r  tutening  the  robe  nere  often  ol  gold  or 
■Urer,   uid  ornunented  with   flgnras-      'Poflli 
MSiDBtobaveuiBweied  tooor 
•eving-Deedle,  luiiirrpa  (froni 
iji'wflu)      bo      our     doming'  i 

needle,  while  OtKirri  woe  ap- 
pannUy  a,  wider  bem,  cone-  ' 


•ponding  both  to  our  pin  uid 
needle.     The    precedisj;    en- 

Sring  repreHnta  ft  few  ol 
more  ordinarr  ijfst. 
2.  Ro»As.— (1)    A    nwing    nt- 
ikeedle   (Verg.  A,  —       — 

StMfttt  rValg.]l 


kin  of  gold, 
long,  Died  bj  wi 
erinaJU)  (Hurt. 


s,  DC. 


Adna'tl    lAgn-).     See    Appendix,    BoXAM 
jaw  rCogiuitl]. 
Adl'Uo  heiMitk'Ua.    See  Appendii,  Boxin 


See  Appendii,  Obees  Ijaw. 
I^wTCogWiU]. 

"*'"-'- »»dil 

Adlndioa'tio.    See  Appendix,  Roiuk  Liw 

[AotioT. 

AdlMtl  |A1I-).  Those  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  up  a  Tscuicy  in  uiy  office  or  collegiom, 
ftnd  especially  those  who  were  chosen  to  fill  np 
the  proper  nnoibeT  of  the  senate,     [Bauktu.] 

Adloen'tio  (&I1-).  The  Bomui  tecknickl  term 
iddri 


to  niB  troops, 
in  tbe  place  ol 


made  by  an  Imperator 


',  iTory,  Ike.,  {lom  S  to  0  ioche*  1 
men  to  fasten  their  hair  (acui  I  ■ 
liv.  U\  cTmaU,  Ov.  Mat.  t.  I  I 


B8).  (B)  A  similar  pin  (aeui  dimriminaUt,  dia- 
e<imicufuin)lorMitine  thehair,orfor  applying 
paint  to  the  eyebrow*(3aT.ii.eS).  (4)  Acnrling- 
iron  [CklMnlitniin]  (Or.  Am.  i.  11,  SO).  (6)  A 
pin  of  metal  or  bone  for  (aatening  (liedreiH,Ac. 

(G)  A  surgical  needle. 

(T)  The  tongne  of  a  brooch. 

(8)  A  needle  lor  trimming  lamps. 

AdamM.  (1)  In  the  poeCe,  an  excetsively 
b^rdmetal,  known  tothe  godsalone.  Of  it  were 
made  the  helmet  of  Hephaestns,  the  chains  of 
Promethena,  Ac.  (Hea.  Se.  Her.  IB7 ;  Aesoh. 
Proot.  6;  Ov.  Mtt.  iv.  IBS;  Verg.  Atn.  vi. 
U3). 


tioos,  probably 
U>t      political 

wards    it   waa 


3,  G).  Under  the  Empire  friends  were  distin- 
goisbed  aa  amtci  admiaimiU  primaa,  wecun- 
dat.lK.  Tbe  first  alone  conld  enter  witboot 
delay,  and  could  pay  ■  separate  visit.  Tbe  rest 
had  to  wait,  and  sometime»  purchase,  their  tarn 
(Jut.  iii.  1B4-1B9,  i.  00;  of,  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  41, 
71;  MarL  v.  9a,  in),  A(  the  imperial  court 
there  waa  a  body  of  slarea  and  freedraen,  acting 
as  the  introducers  of  visitora  (oj^riuin  admU- 
tionii,  Snet.  Vcap.  14;  tent  ab  adminiont). 
The  head  of  the  oj^cium  admit*ioyia  was  the 
vtagitter  ar£mi««tOfium,  who  himself  introduced 
the  moet  exalted  visitors. 

Adolateens.  See  Appendix,  Boma.s  Law 
[iBtkni]. 

'ABitvio.  A  eommer  festiviJ  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  tbe  beloved  of  A^rodite; 
introduced   into    Greece    from    tbe    East    by 


most  of  the 

s  (At.  hy:  809,   Pax.  410).      The 

seem    to  liavc  lasted    two    days, 

at  being  the  day  on  which  Adonis  disap- 


1 1  Ac,  which  withered 


nateriala  filled  with  earth, 
itcd  fennel,  barley,  lettuce, 
a  symbol  of  (he 


woie  DStullf  pUccd  tt  crou-wayB,  Mid  oon- 
iuned  the  imagea  of  the  tntsluy  deity  of  the 
vicuM.  The  priv&te  oAJicufcu  ooutunad  images 
of  the  Lares  and  Pe- 


klBo  the  nune  given 
to  portable  ehniieB, 
often  of  precioiu  nut- 
teri&lB,     likQ      those 


year  401  B.C.,  the 
plebe,  niter  its  leoaB- 
Bioa  to  the  Moua 
Saoer,  niu  oigamaed 
for  the  first  timu 
ander  moKietntea  of 


[  moKietntea  of     , 
nn.    The  aedilea    J 


mved  it  to  tlie  statue,  joining  his  torefineer  a 
thumh.  WhUa  doineUiiB  he  moved  rnnnd 
whole  body,  uBually  troi 


While  doini 

"  "    o  right  (™ 
tare  te,  Liv.  v.  21).     It  was  aUo  the  pntotioe 


.   Qbekk.    See   Appendix, 


have  the  head  covered,  and  only  the  fiu»  un- 
oovered.  (3)  The  adoration  paid  to  the  Ronuui 
emperors  wait  borrowed  from  the  Butem  mode 
of  adoration,  and  oansiated  in  proAtration  on 
the  grooad,  and  kiBaing  the  feet  and  knoen,  or, 
later,  even  the  dresa  {odoraTi  purpurtan  prin- 
eipU)  of  the  emperor  (see  Snet.  Vitel.  i).  This 
mods  of  pioatration  is  abo  called  odufotiii  (Liv. 

Auwm'tio.     See   Appendix,   Bohan   Law 

Adalta'rin 
OuBK  Law. 

8.  BoHAN.     See  Appendix,  Rohah  Eiaw. 

AllnltlU,  Sea  Appendix,  Boxah  IlIW  [III' 
teu). 

AdTeTw'lM,  Note-books,  in  which  the  Bo- 
maua  entered  memonuida  of  any  imporbuicf, 
especially  of  money  received  and  expended, 
which  were  afterwards  transcribed,  usnally 
every  month,  into  a  kind  of  ledger  [tabtdae 
hiilae,  eodt^  accepti  ct  expentij.  The  ad- 
venaria  were  not  admitted  as  legal  evidence, 
^though  the  tabuiae  were. 

AdTOM'tW.     See  Appendix,  BoiUH  Law. 

'AS4vaToi.    See  Appendix,  Obeex  Law. 

Ad'TtOBl.    [Templnm.] 

AaUO'nla.  Commonly  osedin  thesenseof  a 
ohapel  or  shrine,  whether  attached  to  a  temple 
(Liv.  iiiv.  t)  or  an  independent  building;  or 
finally  niches  in  the  walls  of  temples  or  honses. 


ordinate  omeera  oi  „*.  u._A.4taal.  or  ShriDs. 
the  tribunes,  elected 

in  the  plebeian  assembly  under  their  presi- 
dency, placed  under  the  same  Ugei  aacratae, 
and  possessing  a  sacrosanct  character.  Their 
name  was  probably  derived  from  their  fntio- 
tions  as  guardians  of  the  temple  of  Cerea, 
and  of  the  acta  of  the  senate  deposited  there. 
They  became  by  degrees  more  independent  of 
the  thbmiet  than  at  firat ;  and  their  dntiaa  be- 
came almost  identical  with  those  of  the  cumle 
aediles  (see  below).  They  gradttally  lost  their 
sacrosanct  character,  and  were  raued  in  this 
respect  with  other  lesser  magistrates  (Liv.  iii. 
GG).  Bab  they  never  ceased  to  be  pleheiaa 
magistrates,  and  noue  but  plebeians  were 
eligible;  Lhey  had  no  insignia  of  office;  and 
were  always  chosen  apart  from  the  cnnUe 
aediles  at  the  comitia  tribata,  nnder  the  presi- 
dency of  a  tribune. 

i.  Aediles  cubules.— Livy'a  story  (vi.  a) 
of  the  origin  of  this  oRioe  is  prohahly  unhiato- 
ricaL  The  oarule  aedileship  was  opened  to  the 
plebeians  in  Uie  ^ear  after  its  institution  (Liv. 
vii.  1):  bot  it  woa  arranged  that  the  ofGce  should 
be  held,  not  by  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  aa 
colleagues,  hot  by  two  patricians  and  two  ple- 
beians alternately.  This  arrangement  lasted 
till  91  B.C.,  after  which  date  it  was  entirely 
abandoned.  The  cumle  aediles  were  distin- 
gnisl^  by  the  bordered  robe  (toga  praetexUt) 


.Boddesi 


»(Liv 
were  43' 
!u;  thes 


and  the  use  oi  the  sella  mrulu,  while  tlie  ple- 
beian aadilea  wore  the  ordinuy  toga,  aad  their 
ofGciat  seat  waa  the  lubtellium.  They  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  tributo,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  a  magistrate  earn  imperio,  usually 
the  consul,  and  had  from  the  first  die  aMtpicia 
mfiMfra  (cf.  Liv.  XII.  B9). 

Cicero  (I'tgg-  iii.  S,  T)  defines  the  aediles  as 


e,  iMdarumqu 


(1)  Cura  urfrii  (inolnding  the  district  within 
a  mile  of  Bome) :  i^.  the  superintendence  of 
the  rci*jr  and  cloanaing  of  the  mads  and  stroetB, 


M  MdilM  also  to 


,t  tbsBt 


flicUng  flnea  for  Tkrioiu  oSenoea  kgaioil  public 
dcd«T,or  kding  tn  [iioaecuton before  the  coniitia 
tribuU.    (Plin.  iTiii.  619;  Liv.  1.28,  vii.a8,4o,| 

■pent  upOD  pnblic  baildinin  iiod  works  of  Bene- 
imi  utility.  Their  control  of  pablio  bnildiDKB 
*w  oonfined  to  a  genenl  Baperrleion  of  their 
condition  uid  proper  use,  Ml 

ind  iep«irs  lay  nther  « 
I.V.  7.  m.  6). 

(a)  Cura  annonae.  Ab  it  was  their  daty  to 
■apvrintend  trade  of  all  kinds,  eepeciftlly  in 
cattle  and  alttTee.  to  deatror  anjast  weights  and 
Dieasaree  (Jur.  x,  100).  and  to  put  down  nsnry 

(Liv.  I.  38,  Ac),  BO  it  was  eepeciilly  '    ■---' 

□pon  Ihem  to  provide  toi 

com,  partly  by   pimislui„ 

■tellera  and  reftratars),  and  partly  by  purchasing 

thenuelTes  and  sapplyiog  it  at  a  low  rate  (Liv. 

I.  II :  of.  mi.  1,  50^ 

(S)Curofu(?orKni. 


AEOIS  7 

the  latter  beoame  b  title  gireD  to  priestly 
officers  of  high  rank.  The  aeditai  lived  in  or 
□ear  the  temple*,  and  acted  as  ciceroni  to 
Uioae  pervons  who  wished  to  see  them  (Cic 
Verr.  ir.  *t,  H ;  Liv.  iii.  17 ;  Suet.  Horn.  1). 
They  ■eem  also  to  hare  had  the  administration 
of  thepropert^  of  the  temple. 

Aegii  \niyit),  originstly  the  stonu-cloud 
[itnaa] ;  a,  meaning  which  underlies  the  Ho- 
.-, !_!:__.:__     ^mji,  niakea  the    M^s 


an  attribute  of  Zens,  h< 


e  charge  ol  building  ;  i 
"(Liv. 


n  Homer  as  a 


le  called  otrfsj^oi. 


It 


iroper  aupplv  o 
ardanam  (fore 


ifoundtheOiw  _.  . 

idea  of  storm-cIoDd  and  garment,  Zeus  is 
described  as  covering  the  top  of  Ida  with  the 
aegis  {U.  ivii.  G0S),  and  shaking  it  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  It  is  famished  with  terrors  (JI. 
V.  TBS.  tear,  dlacord,  Bight,  Ac),  and  Uie  Gor- 
gon's head.    Athena  weara  it  OQ  her  shonlder* 


bismuat  be  diatinguished 
irom  uie  generu  ponce  control  by  the  aedilea 
ol  the  popular  amusements,  as  well  as  from 
the  presidency  ol  the  games,  which  was  held  by 
■  consul  or  praetor.  The  oediles  had  ODly  to 
organise  the  gomes.  Up  to  the  time  ol  the 
First  Funic  War,  GOO.ODO  asses  were  annually 
allowed  lor  this  (Uv.  uii.  10,  mi,  fl,  Ac).  But 
the  aediles  were  expected  to  apeud  largely  from 
their  own  reaonrces,  ao  that  the  office  became 
exceedingly  burdenaome.  Cicero  kept  within 
moderate  limiU  {Off.  ii.  IT,  GS),  but  as  a  role 
an  aedile  who  did  so  lost  all  chance  of  election 
to  higher  otHce  (ifur.  10,  10;  Plut.  SuU.  E), 
The  aedileB  had  to  provide  the  general  decors- ' 
tions  and  costumes,  to  organise  all  the  arrange- , 
menta  connected  with  games,  to  choose  plajs,  (j 
and  oontrol  actors  (Liv,  xiiiv,  11 ;  PUat.  Tmc.  I  i, 
»B0 :  Tac.  Ann.  i.  TO,  Ac),  ;  it 

3.  The  loDctions  ol  the  osdiles  were  greatly  '. 
reatrictad  by  Augastua  and  his  aucceaeora. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  AuguatDs  appointed 
a  vraefeciut  urbi,  who  exercised  the  general 
police,  which  hod  formerly  been  one  of  the 
dntiee  of  the  aedilea.  Their  right  of  juriadio- 
tion  and  the  care  of  the  gomei  were  truiaferred 
to  the  praetor  <Dio  Cosa.  tiii.  9 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  IE ; 
Flin.  Sp,  rii.  11,  4).  Augostus  also  took  from 
the  aediles  the  olGce  of  HUperintending  religious 
tites  and  buildings.  Hence  the  office  fell  into 
contempL  Agrippa  volunteered  to  take  the 
office,  and  repaired  alt  the  public  buildings  and 
all  the  roadi  at  his  own  expense,  without  draw. 
iof  anything  from  the  treasury.  Augnatae  ap- 
poiDled  the  comle  aediles  specially  to  Uie 
olQce  of  patting  out  Area,  and  placed  a  body  of 

mffilum  afterwards  performed  this  daty  (Dio 
CoH.  Iv,  ai).  In  like  manner  the  curatoret 
triarum.ihe  IVviri.thscuratOTOOperatnpubli- 
e<iru-m,alvei  Tiberiiusd  aquarum  stripped  the 
■edilea  ol  their  few  remaining  honourable  dutiaa. 
Tb»j  retained,  under  the  early  emperors,  the 
auperin  tendance  of  the  markets,  and  the  duty  of 
reineeaing  open  lioentiousness  and  disorder,  ibo. 


ii,  aoi),  or  on  bei  aim  or  hand  (II.  a. 
ipollo  oovera  the  body  of  Hector  with 
is  made  of  gold,  and  decked  with  tawala 


anciently  a 


attended  to  the  cleanii 
queatly  the  meni 


of   them. 

[dt.  vi.  IM).    Subw- 

B  connected  with  the 

the  NtMK^poi  wen  left  to  slaves,  and 


(KimnH,  IZ.  iL  US), 
etymology  i(  is  made 
(alf)  Amaltheia  (see  Clot.  Diet. 


Aoooidinf[  to  the  later 

ol  the  skin  of  the  gnat 

I.    The 


—.'lieeb  repreBsntaCiotiB,  it  ap- 

lUe  thrown  over  the  head  uid 

:k  {IL  V.  7S8),  and  thae  rosom- 

blee  the  Atorrq  of  Uenkies,  the  i-uJaA^  and 


bead. 

covering  tht 


I  of  Bacchus.      Shifted  roand  b 

if(  am,  it  oonld  be  Died  inalead  of  [not 


AinPA 

1 1  pUte  (Verg.Aen.  viii.8B4;  Ov.  Stel.v.M;  Ear. 
j  Carm.  iii.  i,  67) ;  egpeciallj  u  the  hreaat-armour 

I  of  Minerva  witli  Ui«  Gornon'a  head  in  the  centre 

I I  (Ov.  Jfei.  ii.  7fi4  ;  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  48S--1SS), 
Tha  Bomao  empemrg  asaumed  Oie  aegis  tor 

a  decoration  of  the  lorica,  aa  an  attiibnte  <rf 
Japiter  («ee  Mart.  vii.  1). 

■Ati.*vv£ci.     [Bxilinm.] 

'At(<ri.Toi.    [hpvTavilDV.] 

Acnigmt  (ol'i'i-}'^).  A  riddle.  It  waa  a  very 
ancient  custom  among  the  Oreeka,  eapeoiallf 
at  avrnponia,  to  amuM  theiSBelvea  by  propoainff 
riddlei  to  be  solved.  Those  wbo  anocseded 
received  a  priie,  previonely  agreed  upon,  obd- 
ally  consiating  of  wieatha,  taeniae,  cakeu  and 
other  aweetineatat  or  kiaaea ;  wbereaa  one  wbo 
tailed  waa  condemned  to  drink  in  one  breath  a 
etimea  mixed  wUh 

beiameter  verae. 
riddle  ia  yfi^t  (Ar.  Veip. 


qnantity  of  wine,  u 
Wet,     Thoae  riddle, 


».)      The  Bo. 
nana    do    not 

found         great 

riddlea,  and  we 


of  riddles  were   I 


with)  a  ahield  (see  fig.  la],  and  thia  would  appear 
to  be  ite  use  in  Homer.  (See  cut  under  Fnnda.) 
The  aegis  became  a  conatant  attribute  of 
Athena.  It  is  sometimes  worn  aa  we  have 
described,  sometimes  sa  in  fig- 19,  from  Dres- 
den. In  the  latest  form-  the  h.  ' 
Plorencel  appeara  as  a 
and  finally  it  becomes 
a  dipeus  with  the 
Gorgon's  head  in  tbe 
middle  (Verg.  Am. 
Tiii.  8M ;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
46 ;  Hor,  Carm,  iii.  1, 
67,   Arc),    The   aegia 

shaggy,  in  later  repre- 
sentations covered 
with  scales.  The  Si- 
o-oroi  are  by  Herodo- 
r.  189)  supposed 
'-ingeol  leather 


Alteram    (ac, 

vat).    A  btaien 


they    1 


tobeal 

t»(t»  •  .  , 

have  repreaented  the 
shag  of  the  goat'a  skin. 
Painters  and  aculp- 
(ora  often  ttansferthe 
serpents  of  the  Qor- 
gon's  head  (which  are 
not  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer) to  the  border  of 
the  skin. 

The  later  poeta  and 
artist*  repreaent  it  as 
a  breastplate  covered  with  metal 


Is  BometimeH  regard  il 


liv.  188),  and  for  a  copper 

At'ipa.-Eiipa.     (1)  Aaw 
at  Athens  wiUi  sacrifices    i 


AF.RARTT 

honoar  of  Erigone,  daughter  either  of  Ikarios, 
or  of  Aeg^sthus  and  Klytaemnestra. 

Aera'nL  An  order  of  Roman  citizens  below 
the  proletariif  excluded  ^om  the  tribes,  and 
paying  a  poll-tax  {aea  [Tribatuin])  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  censors.  They  consisted  of  three 
classes: 

(1)  Munieipea  sine  suffragiot  inhabitants  of 
conquered  towns  deprived  of  their  local  self- 
soTemment.  Their  citizens  obtained  the  conu- 
bium  and  commerdumy  but  no  poUtical  rights. 
As  Caere  was  the  first  tnuTUcipium  Hneauffror- 
gio  (fl^ut  868  B.C.),  in  tabulaa  Caeritum 
referri  ccune  to  be  equivalent  to  aerarium  fieri, 
(Hor.  Bp.  i.  6;  Cic.  Cluent  43, 122.) 

(2)  Infames,    [Ixi£aiiiis.J 

(8)  Those  under  the  severest  nota  cenaoria, 
who  were  said  to  be  tribu  moti  et  aerariifucti 
(Lay.  iv.  24,  &c.).    [Oenfor.] 

The  exclusion  of  these  classes  from  the  tribes 
and  the  centuries  involved  the  loss  of  the  suf- 
frage, the  ins  honorumf  and,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
clusion from  military  service  (Liv.  vii.  2). 

Aera'riiim  {rh  9iifl6iriop).  The  pubUo  treasury 
And  record  office  at  Borne.  The  temple  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  was 
80  employed,  from  the  Begifugium  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Empire.    (Plut.  I*opl.  12.) 

Besides  the  public  money  and  the  accounts 
oonnected  with  it,  there  were  preserved  in  the 
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Fig.  98.— Temple  of  Satom. 

aerarium  (1)  the  standards  of  the  l^cms  (Liv. 
m.  69,  &c.) ;  (2)  the  records  of  the  censors,  and 
(fnnn  187  B.C.),  public  records  of  all  kinds,  in  a 
pari  of  the  building  called  tabularium. 

The  aerarium  was  the  common  treasury  of 
the  state,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
nublicutn  (e.g.  Liv.  ii.  5, 1).  Under  the  Repub- 
uo  the  aerarium  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  was 
di-vided  into  two  parts ;  the  common  treasury, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  regular  taxes 
(Tribntiim;  Veeogalia],  and  the  sacred 
treasury  (aerarium  sanctum  or  aancHua^  Liv. 
zxvii.  10 ;  Caes.  B.  C,  i.  14),  established  after 
the  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls,  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  sacred  treasure  was  increased  by  aurum 
vieetimurium,  (a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  [vicenma']  on 
the  yalue  of  manumitted  slaves),  and  by  contri- 
butions from  spoils  taken  in  war.  It  was  kept  in 
bar*  of  gold.  (liiv.  vii.  16 ;  Gic.^^^.  ii.  16.)  Even 
alter  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  JuUus  Caesar, 
when  be  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  49  B.C., 
itill  found  m  the  treasury  sums  of  enormous 
Talue.    (Plin.  xxxiii.  §§  66,  66 ;  Lucan,  iii.  166.) 

When  Augustus  divided  the  administration 


of  the  government  between  the  senate,  re- 
presenting the  old  Boman  people,  and  the 
Caesar,  all  the  property  of  the  former  continued 
to  be  called  a^rarium^  and  that  of  the  latter 
received  the  name  of  fi^cua  [Fiscus.]  The 
aerarium,  consequently  received  all  the  taxes 
from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  senate,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  public  lands  in  Italy, 
the  aurum,  vicesimarium,^  the  custom-duties, 
water-rates,  sewer-rates,  &c. 

Besides  the  aerarium  and  ihefiacua,  Augustus 
estabUshed  (6  aj>.)  a  third  treasury,  to  provide  for 
the  pensions  due  to  veterans  on  their  dischsjrge, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  aerarium,  mui- 
tare.  It  was  founded  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  (170  millions  of  sesterces),  and  received 
additions  from  special  taxes  (especially  vioesima 
hereditatum  and  centesima  [ducenteaima] 
rerum  venalium\  and  booty  obtained  in  war. 
(Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

The  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and 
the  fiscus  continued  to  exist  for  more  than  160 
years;  but  as  the  control  of  the  aerarium  as 
well  as  of  the  fiscus  came  exclusively  into  the 
emperor's  hands,  the  words  a^erarium,  andfiacua 
are  often  used  indiscriminately.  In  the  time  of 
the  Bepublic,  the  entire  management  of  the 
revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
the  senate  the  quaestors  had  the  charge  of  the 
aerarium.  [Senatus ;  Quaeitor.]  The  consuls 
could  draw  what  sums  they  pleased ;  the  quaes- 
tors, only  under  an  order  from  the  senate  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  65).  Under  the  Empire  the  chsjrge  of 
the  aerarium  was  at  different  times  committed 
to  praetorea  a^rarii  (Tac.ulim.xiii.  29),  quaes- 
tors, and  preiefecti  a^erarii  of  praetorian  or  con- 
sular rank,  l^e  last  arrangement  continued  un- 
altered from  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Suet.  Aug. 
36,  Claud,  24). 

The  a^erarium,  militare  was  under  the  care 
of  praefecti  a^rarii  militaria,  nominated  by 
the  emperor. 

Aei  (xaf^^s).  Both  Oreeks  and  Bomans 
use  only  one  term  for  copper  and  for  that  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze. 
Copper  is  easy  to  find  and  work,  being  found 
in  lumps,  and  not,  like  iron,  hidden  in  ore ;  and 
it  was  the  metal  earliest  in  use.  At  a  time 
immediately  succeeding  the  Stone  Age  imple- 
ments were  beaten  out  of  pure  copper;  but 
the  custom  of  adding  tin  to  copper  once  intro- 
duced, unmixed  copper  was  seldom  used  for 
any  purpose.  Bronze,  containing  12  to  14  per 
cent  of  tin  and  88  to  86  per  cent,  of  copper, 
was  used  at  a  veir  early  period  in  Egypt  and 
Asia ;  and  either  the  compound  itself  or  the  art 
of  making  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  in  pre- 
historic times,  probably  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Tin  {KOfffflrtpos)  is  not  found  in  Greece;  the 
Phoenicians  are  supposed  to  have  travelled  in 
search  of  it  as  far  as  Cornwall  and  India. 

In  Homer's  time  bronze  is  the  usual  mate- 
rial for  tripods,  vessels,  armour  of  defence,  and 
even  spears,  though  iron  was  beginning  to  be 
used  for  offensive  weapons.  Bronze  continued, 
after  the  Homeric  age,  to  be  largely  employed 
for  utensils  of  all  kinds.  The  interior  of  the 
treasuries  of  Mykenoe  and  Orchomenns  were 
lined  with  bronze;  bronze  was  used  in  his- 
torical times  for  vessels,  candelabra,  shariots, 
armour,  for  inscribing  treaties  and  laws,  for 
personal  ornaments,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses.  Also  all  instruments  used  for  religious 
purposes  were  made  of  bronze.  One  of  the 
chief  sources  of  copper  in  anti<|uity  was 
Cyprus,  and  from  the  name  of  that  island  are 
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derived  the  Low-Latm  cuprum  and  our  word 
copper.  It  was  also  procured  in  Euboea,  and 
in  <^er  parts  <^  Oreeoe;  also  in  Campania,  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  kinds  of  bronze  were  the  Delian,  the 
Aeginetan,  and,  most  valuable  of  all,  the  Corin- 
thian. The  colour  and  other  qualities  would  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  percentage  of  tin. 
Other  metals  were  sometimes  added ;  but  the 
best  Greek  bronze  is  identical  with  the  Egyp- 
tian bronze  mentioned  above.  The  mixture  of 
copper  and  zinc  which  we  call  brass  was  also 
known  in  later  Greek  and  Roman  times 
rOriehaleixm.]  It  is  of  this  compound  that 
Roman  sestertii  and  dupondii  were  made. 
(Plin-  xxxiv.  §  4;  Cic.  Of.  iii.  29,  92.) 

In  all  early  bronze-work  found  in  Greece  and 
Etruria,the  usual  process  for  cape,  utensils,  and 
ornaments  is  working  plates  with  the  hammer 
into  the  required  shape  ((r^vpi^Xarciv),  fasten- 
ing them  together  with  nails  or  (sometimes) 
with  solder,  beating  up  a  pattern  on  them  in 
r$pous8i  work,  and  finishing  with  a  graving- 
tool.  Small  figures  are  sometimes  cast  in  the 
lump,  but  nothing  large.  Large  statues  were 
wrought :  the  art  of  hollow  casting  may  date 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Copper  as  Coin, — ^In  the  coinage  of  the 
GreeKs  and  Romans  copper  is  seldom  unalloyed. 
Tin  appears  in  Greek  coins  in  a  proportion  of 
from  10  to  16  per  cent.,  with  an  occasional  2  to 
5  per  cent,  of  lead.  Roman  aes  signatum  in 
republican  times  shows  a  proportion  of  5  to  8 
per  cent,  of  tin  and  16  to  29  of  lead.  After  the 
time  of  Augustus,  sestertii  and  dupondii  were 
made  of  brass  {orichalcum)^  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  zinc  and  80  of  copper ;  the  asses  were 
made  entirely  of  copper. 

In  Italy  and  other  Western  countries  copper 
was  the  usual  medium  of  exchange  and  measure 
of  value;  and  gold  and  silver  at  first  passed 
merely  as  the  equivalents  and  representatives 
of  so  much  copper.  In  Greece  and  the  East, 
on  (he  other  hand,  gold  and  silver  were  the 
true  media  of  exchange,  and  copper  was  used 
only  for  very  suiall  values.    [Coinage.] 

In  almost  all  Hellenic  settlement  copper 
money  was  a  currency  of  tokens ;  and  Uie  weight 
of  it  consequently  most  irregular.  Copper 
money  was  first  minted  in  Greece,  Italy  and 
Sicily  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
[Coinage;  XaXKoO$.j 

Since  the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and 
we  old  Italian  states  were  made  of  aes,  this 
name  was  given  to  money  in  general.  (Com- 
pare Hor.  A.  P.  845,  Ep.  i.  7,  23.)  So  aes 
aUenuTHf  meaning  debt,  and  a^ra  in  the  plural, 
pay  to  the  soldiers  (Liv.  v.  4;  Plin.  xxxiv. 
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was  introduced.  Tlie  ae»  equesire  [EqnitOf ; 
EzereitnsJ  was  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the 
purchase  of  the  horse  of  an  eques ;  the  aes 
nordeariunif  the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for 
ite  keep^in  other  words,  the  pay  of  an  eques ; 
and  the  om  militare,  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier. 

Aei  grave.  Properly  the  earliest  issue  of 
Roman  copper  money :  1  as  weighing  1  libra  of 
copper  of  12  uncial  or  288  scrupuli — ^henoe  tiie 
term  as  libralis  of  librarius.  The  weight  was 
soon  reduced  from  12  to  10  ounces  to  nuke  the 
as  interchangeable  with  the  diobol  of  Southmna 
Italy.  Aes  grave  was  then  applied  to  oopper 
coins  reckoned  by  the  old  stanoard  of  the  libral 
as  of  12  ounces.  This  method  of  reckoning 
was  employed  in  military  payments  and  fines. 
When  tne  as  was  reduced  from  10  unciae  to  the 
triental  standard  ( »  4  unciae),  the  sestertius 
(2^  X  4  =  10)  came  to  be  the  same  as  the  old 
as  libralis.  Hence  a  given  sum  in  aes  ^rane 
may  be  counted  as  the  same  number  of  tnental 
sestertii.    [Coinage.] 

Aes  mallatioinm.  Money  derived  from  fines 
on  holders  of  public  land,  &o.,  often  used  by 
quaestors  and  aediles  for  public  buildings  (Liv. 
X.  28,  18,  xxvii.  6, 19). 

Aes  mde.  The  blocks  of  copper  of  rude 
s<^uare  or  oblong  form,  and  roughly  stamped 
with  a  type,  which  preceded  money  in  Italy.  [As.] 

Aes  tnermanun.    [Balneae.] 

Aes  nxo'riom,  a  tax  paid  by  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  married.  It 
was  first  imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius 
Camillus  and  M.  Postumius,  in  408  B.C.  [Loz 
Inlia  et  Papia  Poppaea.] 

Aestima'uo  litis.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law  [Index]. 

Al9V|iiVt^TTi$,  originally  a  judge  in  the 
heroic  games,  afterwards  an  individual  who  was 
occasionally  invested  voluntarily  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  unlimited  power  in  a  Greek  state 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  9,  §  5).  The  office  was  not  here- 
ditary ;  it  was  sometimes  held  for  life,  and  at 
other  times  only  till  some  particular  object  was 
accomplished  (Plut.  SoloUy  4).  In  some  states, 
such  as  Kyme  and  Chalkedon,  it  was  the  title 
borne  by  tne  regular  magistrates. 

'A^Tuifco.  JPastiginm;  Arehiteotnra.] 

Affi'nes,  Affi'nitas,  or  Adfi'nes,  Adfi'nitas. 
See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Agaso.  A  groom  (Liv.  xliii.  5 ;  Hor.  Sat,  iL 
8,  72). 

'AvaOocpYoC.  In  time  of  war  the  kings  of 
Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  800  knights 
(iwvcis),  five  of  whom  retired  every  year,  and 
were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of 
agathoergif  in  missions  to  foreign  states. 
(Hdt  i.  67.) 


Fig.  34.— Aguones.    (From  a  OrMk  sUrer  vaae. 


The  Rinnans   had  no  coinage  except 
,  till  269  or  268  B.C.,  when  ulver  was 


§  !)• 
copper, 

first  coined  (Plin.  xxxiii.   §  42  sqq.).    For  a 

further  account  of  Roman  copper  money,  see 

Coinage:  and  for  the  relative  values  of  gold, 

silver,  and  copper,  Aiventom. 

Aes     eqnestre,     Aes    hordea'rinm,    Aes 

milita're,  the  ancient  terms  for  the  pay  of  the 

Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regular  stipendium 


"Avtiifca.  [Exercitns.] 

Ager  pnblicns.  1.  In  Italy,  land  owned  by 
the  state  and  originally  acquired  by  conquest. 
Part  of  the  conquered  territory  was  left  to  the 
former  owners  as  tenants  of  the  state;  part 
was  given  or  sold  to  Roman  citizens  or  otneni 
in  full  ownership;  part  (especially  pasture- 
land)  became  ager  publicus^  and  was  held  by 
new  occupiers  at  a  yearly  rent. 


AGEB  SANCTHS 
A  piece  of  land  occnpied  (not_  owned)  thns 


ra  of  two  M>rta :  (1)  thou  who 
pud  leat  Dndei  a  lease  for  a  term  ot  jeaie ;  (3) 
tenanta  at  will  (precario)  who  pftid  a  portion  ot 
theprodnoe. 

Tne  flnt  class  were  aecared  by  the  lemiE 
of  Uieir  leBBfiB  (formula).  The  second  were 
liable  to  distarbance,  as  no  preBcription  could 
prevail  againit  the  ownership  of  the  state.  Bnt 
the  posacsMir  wui  not  dietnrbed  in  order  tolinl; 
in  another  tenant.  In  manj  cases  the  value  ol 
the  land  had  been  largelj  increased  hy  im- 
provements, and  the  tenant-right  had  been 
ieKally  transferred  by  sale,  bequest,  &c 

8.  In  the  provinces,  the  land  ot  a  congoered 
DommDnity  was  regarded  aa  oonfiacated  i  bat 
what  had  been  publio  or  municipal  pn^iertj 
DOW  became  offer  pubticua ;  land  held  by  pn. 
rate  owners  was  generally  left  to  them  snbject 
to  a  land  tax  (vecligalj.    The  ager  pubhcna 
might  be  (a)  sold  ;(£}  let 
to  tenants  (jiottetiorei) ; 
or  le)  left  in  the  hands 
ot  the  oommunity. 

In  the  case  of  a  pnj- 

rift,  bequest,  ot  BOrren- 
distm'bed,  bat    became 
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and  parapets  to  defend  the  workmen  and 
Boiaiers.  (Caea.  3. 0.  Tii.  34.)  As  the  asger  was 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  hmrdles,  and  wmilsi 
nuteiiala, weteadotitabeiiigBetoQSn.   (Lir. 


rig.  ».-Au*r.  ffiom  Celnmnol  TmJaoJ 
mri.  38;Cms.B.  O.  TiiSi.)  Thsvorda^^M- 
was  also  applied  to  the  mound  sorroundin^  a 
Soman  encampment,  composed  of  the  ewth 
dng  from  the  ditch  (fotia),  which  was  not  leu 


Asnrime 


lege*;  Fro- 


Agar  Mnetiu  {rifu- 
ms).  [TMtigftUa  teai* 
plmom;  SkoardM.] 

'AvYOptta  IHdt.  I7-  ' 
YofniJor).  A  system  of 
poating  nsed  among 
the  Persians,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  established  b*  Cynia. 
Horaes  were  provided,  at  certvn  ^etartcee, 
along  the  principal  roada  of  the  empire; 
■o  that  cooiietB  (iyi^/ioOi  who  relieved  ona 
another  at  certain  dis^jioos,  could  proceed 
without  interruption,  both  night  and  day,  and 
in  all  weathers.  (Hdt.  viii.  96;  Xon.  CyTOp. 
Till,  e,  §  IT,)  If  tlie  government  arrangements 
failed  in  any  point,  the  eerrioe  ol  providing 
hones  was  made  compnlsorj  on  individuals ; 
hence  the  word  ciune  to  mean  compnlnory 
service  in  forwarding  royal  meesages:  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  adopted  by  the  Homana  under 
the  Empire,  and  is  freqQently  foond  in  the 
Boman  laws  (ct.  St.  Matt.  V.  11).  The  Boman 
angaria,  also  celled  angariarum  rxhibiUo  or 
prtieMtatio,  included  the  maintenance  and  snp- 
plj,  not  only  of  homes,  but  of  ships  and  mas- 
■ea^ers,  in  forwarding  both  letters  and  paokafes; 
a  ia  defined  as  a  peraonale  munus,  and^ere 
was  BO  ground  of  eiemption  from  it  allowed, 
eioept  by  the  favour  of  tlie  emperor,  [Clizim 
pubUrai.] 

Agger  (x«(u>),  from  ad  and  gtro,  in  general 
a  b<»p  or  moond  of  atones,  wood,  earth,  or  any 
other  substance :  such  as  a  dyke  or  the  quay  of  a 
harbour  (0»,  Triit.  iii.  B,  18) ;  more  particularly 
api^ed  to  a  monnd,  uaually  of  earth,  raised 
ronndabesieged  town, and  increased  in  breadth 
and  height,  till  it  equalled  01  overtopped  the 
•alia,  Henoo  the  Bipreasiona  aggtre  oppidum 
oppugnarc,  cingtre  ;  aggrrem  fitrurrrc,  con- 
nruere,  iaeere.facert,  4c,  Some  of  these  ag- 
gtre* were  jpgantic  woikn,  flanked  with  towers 


than  nine  feet  broad  and  seven  feet  deep.   Sharp 


stakes  (yalli)  which  were  fixed  npon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  rampart,  seven  stadia  long, 
erected  by  Servina  Tollius  to  protect  the  north- 
oaalern  Bide  of  Rome  was  c^sd  agger.  The 
Beirian  nail  waa  carried  alon^  the  top  of  it, 
(Cic,  Rep.  ii.  6.)  Agger  viae  is  the  crown  or 
convex  Boriace  of  a  toad.     [VUs.] 

Agi'oa.    fUbra,] 

Agmen.    tSxerattni,] 

Agna'ti  (Adgn-).  See  Appendix,  Rohan  Law 
[Co™*!]. 

unD'man.    [Komsn.] 

■*>iiv.  See  Appendii.  Gsees  Law  lA(itf), 
TpaMl, 

■Ay&v  TintiTis,  ATlM-iiTofi,  Bee  Appendix. 
Qkeex  Law  [TtiitijiaJ. 

Agona'lBl,    raaiii] 

Agona'lia,   Aga'nia  or  Agoulei  diet,   a 

irae  given  to  lout  festivaS  in  the  Roman 
calendar  (cf.  Ov.  Fa»l.  i.  019-888),  celebrated 
-eapectively  on  Jan.  B,  in  honour  of  Janus  (Or. 
^oAt.  i.  888) ;  March  17,  in  honour  of  Hats,  or 
ininnuB ;  May  21,  to  Veiovis  on  the  Capitolino 
nil;  and  on  Dec.  11,  a  festival  called  iSepfi- 
nontium  or  ^gonia  /nut,  when  aacrifice  was 
uSered  on  each  of  the  seven  hills, 

•A-y«™efTo.i.  [II  Judgca  in  the  Grecian 
gamea  {ayant).  They  ware  called  ig\o»irai 
at  Athena,     The  office  was  considered  one  ot 
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great  dignity.  (2)  The  title  of  the  judges  at  the 
Fanhellenic  games.  The  Eleians  were  the 
agonothetae  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  Corin- 
thians in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Amphikt^ons  \ 
in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthians, 
Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Kleonae  in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  hywvoB4rai  were  also 
called  alffu^ivrtrou^  aywvikpxou^  &7wrod6rcu,  iOXo- 
Bircu^  ^a^ovxpif  $pa$t7sy  fipafitvred.  [Olym- 
pia,  Pjthia,  Hemea,  Ifthxnia.] 

A^OTK  {ayopd).  1.  *Ayopd  means  an  as- 
sembly of  any  natore,  and  is  asoally  employed 
by  Homer  for  the  general  assembly  ci  the 
people  {Od,  ix.  112).  The  agora,  thougn  usually 


Pausanias,  (2)  a  plan  of  the  later  kind  of  agora, 
from  Vitruvius. 

A  (fig.  27),  the  chief  open  space  of  the  agora, 
or  hippodromu8 ;  a,  colonnades  separated  by 
streets,  b ;  b,  the  stoa  of  the  Hellanodikae, 
divided  from  the  agora  by  a  street  o;  c,  Uie 
house  of  the  Hellanodikae:  0,  the  tholus;  d, 
the  Korkyraean  stoa ;  0,  g^  a,  small  temples ;  /, 
statues  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  i,  monument  of 
Oxylus ;  k,  house  of  the  priestesses  of  Hera. 

In  this  agora  the  stoa,  B,  answers  to  the  later 
basilica^  and  the  house,  c,  to  the  prytaneion  in 
other  Greek  kyopai.  The  open  space,  a,  was 
devoted  to  public  ftaaembliea  and  exercise,  and 
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Kg.  ST.— Oroimd-plui  of  the  old  Agoxm  at  Ella,    nmn  Paounlas.   (Hiri.  Oe^ch.  d.  Bankwut  b.  d.  AUm.'i 


convoked  by  the  king,  may  also  be  summoned 
b^  some  distinguished  chieftain  {11.  i.  54).  The 
kmg  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  and  near  him  were  the  nobles,  while 
the  people  sat  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
nobles  seem  to  have  been  the  only  persons  who 
proposed  measures,  deliberated  and  voted.  The 
people  were  only  called  together  to  hear  what 
had  been  already  agreed  upon  in  the  council  of 
the  nobles,  which  is  callea  /3ovA^/  (II.  ii  58,  vi. 
114),  BduKos  {Od.  ii.  26),  and  ayopd  {Od.  ix.  112). 
Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  by  the 
king  or  chiefs  {II.  xviii.  497,  Od.  xii.  489)^  &c., 
but  the  people  had  no  share  in  its  administra- 
tion.   (See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece^  ch.  xx.) 

Among  the  Athenians  the  proper  name  for 
the  assembly  of  the  people  was  iKKKriaia.  The 
term  agora  was  confined  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  <pv\cd  and  itj/xoi. 

2.  A£[ora  was  also  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly m  a  Greek  city,  both  for  trainc  and  for 
ihe  transaction  of  all  public  business. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  agora  was  an  open 
piece  of  ground,  generally  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  in  seaport  towns  close  to  the  har- 
Dour.  It  was  enclosed  with  large  stones  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  seats  of  stone  were  placed 
in  it  for  the  chiefs  to  sit  in  judgment ;  and  it 
was  hallowed  bv  the  shrine  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  (Horn.  H.  ii.  788,  vii.  845,  846,  Od. 
yi.  268-285.) 

The  iyopd  of  later  times  consisted  of  an  open 
space,  enclosed  by  colonnades  (crroo/,  poriicus)^ 
adorned  with  statues,  altars,  and  temples,  and 
built  about  with  public  and  private  edifices.  The 
distinction  between  the  earlier  style  of  agora, 
and  the  new  or  Ionian  style  introduced  after  the 
Persian  wars,  appears  to  have  been  that  the 
former  was  divided  into  streets,  whereas  the 
latter  was  open,  with  colonnades  round  the 
whole  space.  See  figs.  27  and  28,  showing  (1) 
the  old  agora  at  Ells,  from  the  description  of 


the  trrocd  (a),  with  their  intervening  streets  (6), 
to  private  business  and  traffic. 

The  later  or  Ionian  form  of  the  i^ora,  as 
described  by  Vitruvius  (v.  1),  is  represented  in 
the  following  plan  (fig.  28). 

A,  the  open  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  and  shops;  b,  the  curia;  c,  tiie 
chief  temple,  also  used  as  a  treasury;  d,  Uie 
basilica, or  court  of  justice;  E,  the  Uiolns,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  rooms  of  the  pry- 
taneum,  c,  d* 


Fltf.  98.— Plan  of  a  Oraak  Agora,  aooordlng  to  VltruTin^ 

ilbid.) 

Buildings  commonly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  agora  are:  (1)  Temples,  altars,  and 
statues  of  divinities  and  heroes,  such  as  the 
iipxriytrat  or  hr^vvfjuoi  at  Athens;  and  of 
famous  men — Solon,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  &c.  The  epithet  ayopcuos  is  often  ap- 
plied to  a  divinity  who  was  thus  worshifmed 
m  the  agora  (Aesch.  Eum.  976,  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
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271 1  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr.  161).  (2)  The  senate- 
house  (fiovKtirrtipioy).  (8)  The  residence  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  time  being  [Pryta- 
neum].  (4)  Coarts  of  justice  [BMUica].  (5) 
The  public  treasury  ITlieiaiinis].  (6)  The 
prison  [Career].  (7)  To  these  various  build- 
mgs  must  be  added  the  works  of  art  with 
which  the  open  area  and  the  porticoes 
of  the  agora  were  adorned;  statues,  pictures, 
mytholo^cal  and  historicaJ,  &c.  (8)  Colon- 
nades like  the  aroh  wouciKri  at  Athens, 
which  was  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus  and  others,  the  Korkyraean  colon- 
nade at  Elis,  and  the  Persian  at  Sparta. 

The  open  area  of  the  agora  was  the  place  of 
public  assembly,  and  of  social  and  general 
resort.  Here  also  were  celebrated  the  public 
festirals. 

Originally  the  agora  was  also  the  market, 
and  was  surrounded  with  shops,  as  shown  in 
Uie  above  plan.  The  market,  whether  identical 
with  or  separate  from  the  agora  for  assemblies, 
was  divided  into  parts  for  the  different  sorts  of 
merchtoidise,  furnished  with  colonnades,  and 
partly  with  shops  and  stalls,  partly  with  tem- 
porary booths  {trmiyalj  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284). 
Each  of  these  parts  was  called  a  kvkKos.  The 
several  divisions  of  the  market  were  named 
according  to  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in 
them.  Thus  we  find  ol  Ix^ft  'rh  tnf^ov,  the  fish 
market.  Other  terms  are  rh  ftx^iro,  the  meal- 
market,  where,  perhaps,  the  women  sold  bread 
(Ar.  Ban.  867,  Vesp.  1889) ;  al  fwpplyat,  for  gar- 
lands of  myrtle  and  flowers  (Ar.  Thesm.  448, 
467) ;  of  Yvrpcu,  for  pottery;  r&  futytkptta,  r& 
Kp6fwa,Ta  ffKSpoicu  rh  /i^Ao,  rol/Acuoy,  r&  fivpa, 
al  icAtnu,  r&  wpiircZo^  &c.  Lastly,  a  part  of 
ttie  market  was  devoted  to  the  money-changers. 

The  time  during  which  the  market  was  fre- 
quented was  the  forenoon ;  and  the  early  fore- 
noon is  denoted  by  the  common  phrases  irepi 
icKhOwHraif  ayop^j  irAtjdc^  iyopas.  (Hdt.  li. 
178,  vii.  228.)  The  time  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  market  was  called  iyopas  9td\vtns  (Hdt. 
liL  104;  Thuc.  viii.  92).  During  these  hours 
the  market  was  a  place  of  gener^  resort  (Plat. 
ApoL  p.  17).  It  was  also  nrequented  in  other 
parts  of  the  day,  and  particularly  in  the  even- 
ing. The  shops,  especially  those  of  the  barbers, 
the  perfumers,  and  the  doctors,  were  common 
places  of  resort  for  conversation  (Ar.  Plut.  887, 
Av.  1489 ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  2,  §  1 ;  Dem.  in 
ArUtog.  i.  p.  786,  §  52). 

The  persons  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the 
market  were  tho  country  people,  who  brought 
in  wine  and  other  commodities  into  the  city, 
and  the  retail  dealers  (iccdnyAot).  (Plat.  Bep. 
u.  p.  871;  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  7,  §  6.)  [Caupo.] 
Wholesale  dealers  sold  their  goods  by  means 
of  a  sample  (dcry/m),  either  in  the  market, 
or  in  the  pjace  called  HuyiAa  attached  to 
the  port.  The  retail  dealers  exposed  their 
goods  for  sale  in  their  Rhops,  or  hawked  them 
about  (Ar.  Ach.  88  saq.).  The  privilege  of  free 
market  belonged  to  im  citizens :  foreigners  had 
to  pay  a  toll  a>em.  in  Euhul.  p.  1809,  §  84). 

Citizens  eiUier  made  their  own  purcnases  in 
the  market  (Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  §  66),  or 
emploved  a  slave,  iyopeurHis  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  6, 
§  2;  Ter.  Andr.  ii.  2.  81).  Sometimes  female 
slaves  performed  this  office  (Lys.  de  Coed. 
MrtUosth.  p.  IB),  but  not  free  women.  There 
were  porters  in  attendance  to  carry  home  their 
purchases  from  the  markets,  called  trpoHvuKOi^ 
iraiZapl^tvtSj  and  irouZStv^s.  The  preservation  of 
order  in  tne  market  was  the  office  of  the 
*  AYOpav6ftoi. 
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*AYopav6|JLot.  Public  functionaries  in 
most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  duties  corre- 
sponded in  niany  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  aediles.  The  Atlienian  agoranomi  were 
regular  magistrates,  ten  in  number — fire  for  the 
city  and  five  for  the  Peiraeus — and  were  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr. 
p.  735,  §  112;  Ar.  Ach.  689.) 

The  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was  to  inspect 
the  market,  and  to  see  that  its  regulations  were 
observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  every- 
thing sold  in  the  market,  except  com,  which  was 
subject  tothe  jurisdiction  of  the  Ziro^tSXaicts. 
Wholesale  trade  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  iiriiMKurc^  rov  ifixoplov.  They  regulated 
the  price  and  quantity  of  all  things  which  were 
brought  into  the  market,  and  punished  all 
persons  convicted  of  cheating,  and  the  use  of 
false  weights  and  measures,  by  imposing  a 
sUght.fine  (^irt/3o\^).  They  had  the  care  of  all 
the  temples  and  fountains  in  the  market-place, 
and  received  the  tax  {^wuchv  t4\os)  which 
foreigners  paid  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  (Ar.  Ach, 
689 ;  Plat.  Legg.  vi.  p.  768.)    f  AanJvoifcoi,.] 

'AYpa^Cov  Ypa^.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

'AYpd(t>ov  ftcrdWov  YP(t(t>i1.  See  Appen- 
dix, Greek  Law. 

Aipra'riae  legei.  Laws  dealing  with  the 
distribution  of  Koman  public  land  {ager  publi- 
cua),  and  in  general  providing  for  givmg  to 
the  poorer  citizens  allotments  out  of  the  land 
whicn  belonged  to  the  state,  and  regulating  the 
tenure  on  which  these  allotments  and  the 
remaining  bulk  should  be  held. 

The  s^rarian  laws  dealt  with  the  state  lands, 
i.e,  lands  acquired  by  conquest.  In  ancient 
waHare,  though  the  conquered  community  was 
allowed  to  exist,  it  was  deprived  of  pe^rt,  often 
of  a  third  part,  of  its  lands.  These  confiscated 
lands  had  sometimes  been  wasted  in  war,  some- 
times were  still  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  some- 
times consisted  of  waste  and  moorland.  Each 
kind  requires  separate  treatment. 

1.  The  cultivated  lands  were  dealt  with  in 
four  ways. 

(1)  Part  was  sold  by  the  quaestors,  and 
hence  called  agri  quaestorii.  The  land  for 
this  purpose  was  measured  and  divided  by 
balks  {limitei)  into  square  plots  {laterculi)^ 
measuring  10  actus  each  side,  and  containing 
fifty  ingera  ( »  about  81  acres)  each.  Such  a  plot, 
containing  100  square  cu^tus^  was  also  c^ed 
centuria.  The  sale  under  the  spear  {sub  haata) 
gave  full  rights  of  ownership,  conquest  having 
extinguished  all  previous  title. 

(2)  Part  was  given  and  assigned  in  full 
ownership  to  Roman  citizens.  This  land  was 
duly  surveyed,  measured,  divided  by  balks 
{limit es)  into  centtiries,  each  containing  200 
iugera  (126  acres),  and  assigned  by  lot  to 
Roman  citizens.  Such  land  was  called  agri 
dati  assignati.  The  oldest  assignments  were 
two  iugera  to  each  man ;  this  formed  an  heredi- 
tament {heredium) :  i.e.  the  assignee  had  not  the 
mere  use  or  life  interest  of  the  plot,  but  it  passed 
to  liis  heirs  after  him.  The  survey  and  distribu- 
tion were  effected  by  a  special  commission  of 
three  or  more  men  (Cic.  A^.  ii.  7),  called  Illviri 
A.  D.  A,f  i.e.  ti^ria  dandia  assignandis.  Some- 
times the  distnbution  was  accompanied  by  the 
estabUshment  of  a  colony ;  or  the  allottees  were 
incorporated  into  some  existing  colony  or 
borough  ;  or  they  remained  at  Rome  and  had 
their  allotments  as  well. 

(8)  Part  of  the  lands  confiscated  were  given 
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back  (redditi)  to  their  former  proprietors.  No 
rent  was  imposed  on  these  plots,  any  more  than 
on  those  newly  assigned  to  Roman  citizens. 

(4)  Part  was  neiuier  sold,  nor  assigned,  nor 
restored  to  the  former  owners.  This  took 
place  when  the  number  to  share  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  land.  The  whole  coltivated 
area  was  or  might  be  doly  surveyed,  and  di- 
vided into  centuries,  and  allotted  as  far  as 
was  required.  The  remainder  was  let  at  a 
rent,  for  a  short  period,  apparently  from  year 
to  year,  or  for  a  lustrum ;  in  other  cases  for  100 
years  or  more.  For  these  long  periods  the 
lessees  were  state-contractors  {mancipes)^  who 
sublet  to  other  occupiers.  The  rent  was  called 
vectigaL  The  manceps  was  not  a  mere  col- 
lector of  rents,  but  was  himself  the  lessee  ;  he 
could  work  the  land  himself  if  he  chose,  or 
engage  with  others  to  cultivate  it  at  a  rent,  as 
he,  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  agreement,  paid 
a  rent  to  the  state  or  ouier  owner. 

2.  Besides  the  cultivated  lands  still  in  condi- 
tion to  be  sold  or  let,  there  were  the  mountain 
XMbstures  (aaltua)  and  woods.  The  mountain  pas- 
tures and  woods  were  often  granted  (concessa)  to 
the  old  proprietors  rent-free,  or  to  the  new  Roman 
colony,  or  reserved  to  the  state.  Sometimes  a 
small  rent  was  required,  and  then  they  came 
under  the  head  of  agri  vectigaZea.  Sometimes 
strips  of  wood  on  the  mountain  were  annexed 
by  the  original  assignment  to  the  different 
estates  {fundi)  of  private  persons.  Pastures 
also  were  appropriated  to  inaividuals,  or  shared 
as  common  {ager  compaseutts)  by  the  whole 
community.  A  tax  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
common  pastures,  both  for  homed  cattle  and 
sheep.  All  animals  turned  on  to  these  pastures 
were  declured  to  the  tax-farmer,  and  registered 
in  his  books ;  the  word  acriptura  was  fre- 
quently used  boUi  of  the  registration  and  of  the 
tax  itself  (e.g.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  70,  169).  The 
farmers  of  this  tax  were  called  publicani  scrip- 
turarii.  As  the  plots  of  arable  land  were  small 
(two  iugera)  a  common  pasture  was  a  necessity. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  to  denote  this 
occupation  is  posaidere ;  the  occupiers  are  poa- 
aeaaorea,  the  lands  are  poaaeaaionea.  Occu- 
pation {poaaeaaio)  was  recognised  and  pro- 
tected by  the  law  without  regard  to  title,  but 
on  the  negative  condition  that  it  had  been  ob- 
tained neither  by  force,  nor  by  stealth,  nor  by 
request  {nee  t>t,  nee  clam,  nee  precario)  from 
the  opposing  litigant.  But,  however  acquired, 
the  occupation  gave  no  rights  to  the  possessor 
which  were  good  against  the  state. 

Length  {vetust<ia)  of  possession,  even  of 
public  land,  was  considered  to  confer  a  title ; 
and  Sulla's  confiscation  of  private  property  and 
possession,  and  his  grants  of  land  to  friends 
and  soldiers,  were  an  outrage  on  Roman  con- 
servative feelixig.  Cicero,  in  the  de  Oj^iciia  (iL 
22,  78),  with  Caesar's  measures  in  his  mind, 
classes  together  the  expulsion  of  possessors, 
which  was  the  object  of  agrarian  laws,  and  the 
wiping  out  of  debts  incurred  by  loan  of  money, 
which  was  another  democratic  measure;  and 
speaks  of  both  proposals  in  the  same  language 
as  measures  weakening  the  foundation  of  the 
state,  common  feeling  and  equity.  Those  who 
were  disturbed  might  plead  improvements  on 
the  land,  plantations,  and  buildings;  some  of 
the  land  they  had  bought  from  their  neigh- 
bours; it  held  their  fathers'  tombs;  it  had 
been  distributed  like  ancestral  property;  they 
had  invested  in  it  the  dowries  of  their  Mrives, 
and  given  it  in  dowry  with  their  daughters; 
and  mortgagees  held  it  as  security  for  loans. 


It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  agrarian 
laws  dealt  only  with  a^er  publicua  and  did  not 
touch  private  ownership  in  land. 

Agrarian  laws  were  directed,  (1)  in  the  case  of 
land  already  public,  to  enforce  the  r^^^lar  pay- 
ment of  etsAe  rents,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
public  land  to  be  held  by  one  occupier,  and  to 
make  allotments  of  it  to  new  settlers  as  owners ; 
(2)  in  case  of  -new  conquests,  to  allot  newly 
acquired  land  to  colonies  or  private  owners 
{viritim). 

The  earliest  grievance  connected  with  the 
public  land  was  its  possession  by  patricians 
exclusively,  though  after  a  time  Uie  rich  ple- 
beians came  in  for  their  share.  The  occupiers 
were  accused  of  paying  no  rent,  or  less  than 
was  due ;  of  claiming  public  land  as  their  own, 
by  removing  land-marks;  the  deficiencies 
having  to  be  made  up  by  taxation  of  the  poorer 
citizens. 

The  first  agrarian  law  was  that  proposed,  but 
not  carried,  by  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  486  B.C. 
This  was  to  divide  lands  taken  from  the  Hemiei 
among  landless  men,  Roman  and  Latin.  It 
also  proposed  to  deal  with  land  already  mSfde 
ager  publicua  but  occupied  by  private  owners, 
thus  causing  disturbance. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  definite 
arrangement  was  made  in  early  times  for  tiie 
occupation  of  public  land  which  was  not  as- 
signed or  sold  or  leased ;  and  the  leg^  claim  of 
the  state  to  deal  with  it  was  incontestable  in 
theory.  But  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  it  with- 
out the  destruction  of  those  reasonable  expec- 
tations, arising  from  long  use,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  statesman's  view  of  property. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  patricians  sJone 
had,  before  the  Licinian  laws,  the  right  to  hold 
the  public  land.  They  were  originally  the  holders 
of  tile  government,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  the 
richest  citizens.  Neither  the  peasant  nor  the 
small  capitalist  would  find  the  occupation  of 
land  far  from  Rome  attractive ;  it  required  capi- 
tal ;  it  was  at  a  distance ;  and  it  was  insecure. 
Such  possessions  had,  therefore,  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
The  holders  added  field  to  field  {continuare 
agroa^  cf.  Cic.  Agr.  iii.  4,  §  14 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  4, 
§  9),  partly  by  purchase,  partly  by  violence, 
mrtly  by  enclosing  vacant  land  (Sail.  lug.  41). 
Thus  were  formed  the  large  estates  {latifundia, 
lati  fundi) J  which,  worked  by  slaves,  excluded 
free  peasants,  and  (Plin.  xviii.  §  85)  roused  the 
Gracchi  to  their  famous  legislation. 

The  most  important  agrarian  law,  that  which 
set  the  precedent  for  all  that  followed,  was  that 
of  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  867  B.C.  [Xex  Lieinia], 
limiting  the  amount  of  public  land,  arable  and 
pasture,  which  might  be  held  by  one  occupier, 
and  providing  for  the  employment  of  free 
labour. 

During  200  years,  while  the  amount  of  ager 
publicua  was  immensely  increased  by  the  Roman 
conquests,  no  regulation  of  its  occupancy  was 
made,  except  in  one  instance,  by  the  Lax 
Flaminia  (288  b.c).  Meanwhile,  the  Licinian 
law  had  been  evaded  or  fallen  into  disuse ;  large 
tracts  of  public  land  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  private  owners,  who  considered  them  as  their 
own  property,  and  managed  them  by  slave 
labour.  Small  freeholders  sold  their  farms  to 
rich  neighbours,  and  removed  into  the  towns. 
The  depopulation  of  the  country  and  pauperis- 
ing of  the  smaller  citizens  led  to  the  reforms  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  [Lex  Sempronia  agraria, 
188  B.C.].  By  these  the  Licinian  law  was  re- 
vived ;  old  occupiers  dispossesBed  were  to  have 
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in  full  ownership  the  land  which  they  retained, 
but  no  other  compensation.  The  land  resnmed 
waa  to  be  distributed  in  small  allotments, 
which  might  neither  be  alienated  nor  let. 

Circumstances  connected  with  the  lati- 
fundiUf  the  interests  of  their  owners,  and  the 
erievances  attaching  to  them;  the  necessity 
lor  finding  lands  U>  reward  the  soldiers  of 
Marius,  SoUa,  Pompeins,  and  Caesar;  the  decay 
of  agriculture,  the  growth  of  pasturage,  and  the 
exclusion  of  free  labour  by  slave  lalx>ur,  led  to 
many  attempts  to  regulate  the  occupation  of 
public  land,  such  as  the  Lex  Thoria,  119  or  118 
B.C. ;  Lex  Apuleia,  100  B.C. ;  Leges  Liviae,  91 
B.C. ;  Lex  Servilia,  68  b.c.  ;  Lex  Flavia,  60  B.C. ; 
Lex  lulia,  59  b.c. 

See  further  under  the  headings  Lex  Lioinia, 
Sempronia,  Thoria.  The  political  struggles 
connected  with  these  and  other  enactments  are 
treated  in  general  histories. 

Vespasian  made  fresh  assignmento  to  veto- 
nuns,  and  proceeded  to  sell,  K>r  the  benefit  of 
the  fiscus,  all  oddments  (tubieciva)  and  un- 
allotted lands  which  had  been  usurped  by 
adjoining  occupiers.  But  deputations  repre- 
sented we  g«ieral  alarm  which  this  disturb- 
ance of  long-standing  occupations  had  occa- 
sioned. Vespasian  stayed  ms  hand,  but  Titus 
resumed  the  action.  Domitian  issued  an  edict 
granting  the  oddments  throughout  Italy  to  the 
OGOupiera  (8uet.  Dotn.  9). 

Affiaalia  {&ypauKla).  A  festival  celebrated 
by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Eekrops  {GUut.  Diet.  AoRAViiOS.) 

Agrionltiire. 

1.  Grbek.— Besides  the  Geoponica  {Ttonro- 
rued),  a  collection  of  maxims  of  husbandry  trom 
authors  of  all  dates  down  to  the  eighth  century 
▲.D.,  when  it  was  compiled,  it  is  believed,  by 
Cassianus  Bassus,  and  scattered  notices  in 
Homer  and  other  authors,  two  important  works 
are  extant,  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiodand 
the  OecononUcuM  of  Xenophon.  From  these, 
and  from  inforrosition  to  be  gleuied  from  vases 
and  other  works  of  art,  we  learn  that  agricul- 
ture in  Greece  never  reached  a  high  level.  The 
rotation  of  crops,  deep  ploughing,  scientific 
drainage,  application  of  different  manures  ac- 
cording to  tne  soil,  were  unknown.  Viticulture 
was  practised  with  success,  and  many  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  grown;  but  the 
methods  were  primitive,  and  to  this  day  the 
Greek  peasant  may  be  seen  using  the  same 
plough  as  that  described  by  Hesiod,  holding  the 
iX^^V  ^i^h  one  hand  and  the  goad  in  the  other, 
and  laboriously  pressing  the  plough  into  the 
ground,  exactly  as  he  is  depicted  in  Uie  vases. 

Kings  and  chiefs  did  no^«  disdain  to  work  in 
the  fields ;  Ulysses,  like  Cinoinnatus,  follows  the 
plough  {Od.  xviii.  871-75) ;  Laertes  hoes  the 
eartii  round  his  own  fruit-trees  (Od.  xxiv.  227). 
The  plough  [Aratmm]  is  identical  with  that 
used  in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Uie 
earth-boards.  Oxen  and  mules  are  used  in 
ploughing :  the  former  for  the  harder  work,  the 
latter  to  follow,  and  to  deepen  and  clear  the 
furrow.  Loose  clods  were  broken  by  mattocks, 
and  the  seed  was  covered  in  with  spades.  The 
oxen  were  yoked  by  the  neck ;  the  mules  har- 
nessed wiUi  collar  and  breastplate,  both  in 
pairs  {Cfvyos)' 

The  land  lay  fallow  in  alternate  years.  Then 
ploughiugs  took  place  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn ;  immediately  after  the  third  the  seed 
was  sown.  In  the  spring  the  soil  was  loosened 
((r#raA«<;cty)  with  hoes,  to  cover  the  roots  and 
kil]  weeds;  late  in  the  year  it  was  weeded 
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(fiorcafl(9tv) .  The  harvest  took  place  in  summer. 
The  com  was  out  with  sickles  {ip^iravay)^  some- 
times close  to  the  ground,  sometimes  halfway  up 
the  stalk.  The  stubble  was  burnt  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  young  crops  were  ploughed  in  for 
manure.  Dung,  weeds  allowed  to  rot  in  water, 
and  rubbish  horn  the  roads,  were  used  as 
manure.  The  com  was  trodden  out  on  a  thresh- 
ing-floor {iXcrlf),  a  circular  floor  of  stone  or 
concrete,  such  as  may  be  seen  outside  Greek 
villages  to-day,  by  oxen,  mules,  or  horses.  The 
com  was  winnowed  (i.e.  thrown  up  against  the 
wind)  with  shovel  (frriW)  or  basket  (Adcyoy, 
vannua)  and  stored  in  bams. 

Water  was  kept  off  the  land  by  dykes 
(Xfl^Autra)  and  guided  in  channels  (6x^oi). 
Some  drainage  of  wet  lands  was  also  practised. 

Vines  were  planted  from  2^  to  1^  feet  deep. 
The  soil  round  the  roots  was  frequently  duff 
(Atirrpf^iv)  to  loosen  it.  They  were  planted 
in  slips ;  the  earth  was  stamped  in  round  them, 
to  prevent  scorching  or  flooding.  Olives  were 
planted  deeper,  and  stakes  set  to  which  the 
young  plants  were  tied.  The  fruit-bearing 
{l^fjLfpos)  olive  was  grafted  on  the  wild-olive 
stock  {aypi4\(uo¥,  k^ivos). 

It  appears  from  the  Oeoponica  that  the 
Greeks  kept  domesticated  animals  of  all 
sorts. 

8.  Roman.— Among  the  Romans,  agriculture 
was  the  only  lucrative  profession  in  which  a 
citizen  could  embark  with  honour.  Besides 
works  which  have  perished,  we  still  possess,  in 
addition  to  Virgil,  four  Scriptores  ae  Re  Bus- 
ticfi.  We  have  162  chapters  of  the  book  de  Re 
Ruatica  by  the  elder  Cato  (284-149  B.C.) ;  the 
three  books  de  Re  Rustica  of  Varro,  1 16-28  B.C. ; 
the  thirteen  books  of  Columella,  c.  40  a.d.; 
and,  lastly,  the  fourteen  books  of  Palladius 
(c.  850  A.D.),  of  which  twelve  form  a  farmer's 
monthly  calendar.  Besides  the  above,  a  whole 
book  of  Pliny  and  many  detached  chapters  are 
devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  work  of  Mago  the 
Carthaginian,  in  twenty-eight  books,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  about  140  B.C.,  besides  several 
editions  in  Greek. 

The   crops    to    which    the  Romans  chiefly 
I  directed  tiieir  attention  were  (1)  different  kinds 
of  grain ;  (2)  vines  [Yitis],  leguminous  vege- 
tables, herbs  cut  green  for  forage,  and  plants 
t  which  furnished  raw  material  for  textile  fabrics ; 
(8)  fruit-trees  [Olea] ;  (4)  garden  stuffs. 

Agriculture  was  considered  by  our  authors  in 
regard  to :  (I.)  fundus^  praedium  ;  (II.)  the  in- 
struments {instrumetUa)  of  husbandry ;  (III.) 
the  operations  of  husbandry,  and  the  time  when 
they  are  to  be  performed ;  (TV.)  the  object  of 
these  operations,  viz.  the  different  plants  culti- 
vated ;  (V.)  pastiOf  the  breeding  ana  keeping  of 
animals. 

L  a.  CoGNiTio  Fundi. 

Knowledge  of  tJie  Farm. — In  selecting  a 
farm  the  farmer  considered :  (1)  the  healthiness 
of  the  situation  (aaiubritaa),  especially  with  a 
view  to  avoid  malaria.  (2)  The  general  fertility 
of  the  soil.  (8)  A  good  aspect.  (4)  Position : 
near  a  town,  with  a  good  exposure,  good  water 
supply.  (5)  Manageable  extent  Tlie  soil  might 
be  considered  in  reference :  (a)  to  its  general 
external  features  {/unna) ;  (/9)  to  its  internal 
quaUties.  Land  was  characterised  according 
to  its  slope,  levels,  and  exposure;  noils  were 
classified  by  quality,  colour,  consistency,  or 
natural  products.  (See  Verg.  Georg.  ii.  177- 
26a) 
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Land  mif^i  be  either  tilled  (euUa)  or  antilled 
{mdis  ag9T). 

The  comparative  valne  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation is  fixed  by  Cato  according  to  the 
following  de8cen£ng  scale : 

(1)  vinea ;  (2)  hortu*  irriguuM ;  (8)  salictum ; 
(4)  oleium;  lb)pr(Uunt;  (6)  campus  frumerUa- 
rna;  (7)  tilvaeaedua;  (8)  arbuatum  (i^.  fields 
planted  with  trees  in  regolar  rows,  upon  which 
vines  were  trained,  and  the  open  groond  culti- 
vated in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  arrangement 
still  existing  in  many  parts  of  Italy);  (9) 
glandaria  tilva. 

Waste  land  was  reclaimed  by  removing  trees 
and  brushwood  {fruteta\  rocks  and  stones, 
weeds  {filiceM^  iunH),  and  by  draining,  measur- 
ing and  enclosing  with  fences. 

Dbaxns  {foMtae,  nUci  cUveaH,  incilia)  were 
of  two  kinds : 

(1)  Open  ditches  {fo$aae  patentee)  for  heavy 
soils;  wide  at  top,  and  gradoally  narrowed 
downwards. 

(2)  Covered  drains  {fonae  eaecae)^  where  the 
sou  was  loose,  emptied  themselves  into  the 
fossae  patenUs.  One-half  of  the  depth  was 
filled  up  witii  small  stones,  gravel  {nuda  glarea)^ 
brushwood  bandies  {sartMrUis  colligtUis)^  or 
willow-poles  interlaced,  and  the  earth  was 
thrown  in  above  until  the  surface  was  level 
The  months  ot  the  drains  were  supported  by 
two  stones  placed  npright,  and  one  across.  To 
carry  off  the  surface- water,  open  furrows  {sulci 
aquariif  elices^  coUiquiae)  were  left  at  intervals. 

Measubeb  of  Land.— The  measure  employed 
for  land  in  Latium  was  the  iugerufn^  which 
was  a  double  actus  quadratus.  [See  Measures, 
Tab.  VI.,  Aetna,  Ingemm,  SempalmiL]  The 
following  table  gives  the  usual  standards : 

1  scripulum  or  scrupulum  >=  100  square  ft., 

[Roman  measure. 
144  scripula     »  1  actus  ■>  14,400  square  ft. 

2  actus  »i  1  iugerum  =»  28,800  square  ft. 
2  iugera        =  1  heredium  <-  57,600  square  ft 

lOOheredia      »  1  centuria  «*  6,760,000  sq.  ft 
4  centuriae  »  1  saltus  «  28,040,000  square  ft. 

The  Roman  iugerum  was  less  than  two-thirds 
of  an  imperial  acre  by  about  500  square  yards. 
The  actus  quadratus  was  a  square  whose  side 
was  120  Roman  feet  (ten  decempedae),  the  words 
actus  and  versus  marking  the  ordixiary  length 
of  furrow  from  headland  to  headland. 

Fknceb  (saepeSf  saepimenta)^  viz. : 

(1)  Saepwnentum  naturale,  viva  saepeSf  the 
quidcset  hedg<!r*'  ^ 

(2)  Sa^imentum  agrestCt  hurdles  made  with 
upright  stakes  (pali)  interlaced  with  brueh- 
wood  {virgultis  implicatis)^  or  with  cross-spars 
(amites,  longuria)  passed  through  holes  drilled 
in  the  stakes. 

(8)  SaepimetUum  militare,  consisting  of  a 
ditcn  (fossa)  and  mound  (agger). 

(4)  aaepimentunt  fabrue,  wall  {maceria)^ 
whether  of  stone,  briclc,  or  fomuiceiy  i.e.  made 
of  earth  pressed  in  between  upright  boards  (in 
formis),  like  the  cob-walls  in  the  West  of 
jBngland. 

Finally,  the  banks  and  roadsides  were  planted 
with  trees,  the  elm  and  poplar  being  preferred. 

L  b.  Villa  Rubtica. 

The  site  for  a  house  and  offices  was  to  be  I 
elevated,  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  facing  the 
east,  near  a  stream,  and  with  wood  and  pasture 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  buildings  were 
usually  arranged  round  two  courts,  wita  a  tank 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  divided  into  three  i 


parts:  (1)   (Pars)   Urba$ui;   (2)  Busiica;  (8) 
jFructuaria, 

(1)  Urbana,  That  part  of  the  building  oocu- 
pied  by  the  master  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  eating-rooms  (ceruUiones)  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments (cubi€ula)t  with  baths  (baZnearia),  and 
covered  walks  (ambulationes). 

(2)  Bustica,  The  part  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  slaves,  consisting  of  kitchen  (euUna), 
iMkths  (balnea)^  sleeping  closets  (ceUae)  for  the 
servi  soluti,  a  gaol  (ergastulum)  underground 
for  the  servi  vincti.  In  this  division  were  in- 
cluded also  the  stables,  byres,  sheds,  and 
enclosures  of  every  description  (stabula  bubUia^ 
saepta,  ovilioy  cortes)  for  the  working  oxen 
(domiti  boves)^  together  with  a  storehouse 
(horreum)  and  toolhouse,  and  chamber  for  the 
overseer  (vilicus),  the  steward  (procurator), 
and  the  shepherds  (opiliones),  oxhexds  (bubuld), 
&c. 

(8)  Fructuaria,  Storage  for  farm-produce, 
consisting  of  the  oil-cellfur  (cella  oUaria),  the 
press-house  (cella  torcularia),  the  vault  for 
wines  in  the  cask  (ceUa  vinaria),  the  boiling- 
room  (defrutarium)f  aU  on  the  ground-floor. 
Above  were  lofts  (faenilia,  palearia^  horrea^ 
granaria),  a  drying-room  for  firewood  (fuma- 
rium),  and  store-rooms  (apothecae)  for  wine 
in  the  amphora  [Tiiium]. 

A  mill  (pi«^num)  and  bakehouse  (fumum) 
were  attacned  to  every  establishment;  open 
tanks  (piscinae,  laeus),  and  where  there  was 
no  river  or  spring  available,  covered  ram- water 
tanks  (cistemae  sub  tectis),  * 

n.  Instbumenta. 

As  instrumenta  were  reckoned:  a.  Persons 
(homines) ;  b.  Aids  to  human  labour  (adrnvni- 
cula  hominum),  viz.  oxen  and  other  animals, 
and  tools  (instrumenta). 

a.  HOMINEB. 

(1)  Free  labourers  (operarii).  Although  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work  upon  great  estates 
was  always  performed  by  slaves,  labourers  were 
hired  in  hay-making,  the  com  harvest,  and  the 
vintage,  or  in  unhealthy  situaticms  where  slaves 
would  have  died  off  fast.  Operarii  were  free 
workmen  hired  in  gangs  (conducticiae  libero- 
rum  operae)  engaged  by  a  contractor  (mercen- 
narius).  They  were  paid  either  in  money  or 
in  kind. 

(2)  Slaves  (servi).  Rustic  slaves  were  divided 
into  two  classes — (a)  servi  soluti  and  (b)  servi 
vincti,  who  worked  in  fetters  when  abroad,  and 
when  at  home  were  confined  in  a  kind  of  prison 
(ergastulum)  under  a  gaoler  (ergastuiarius). 
The  slaves  worked  either  singly  or  in  small 
guigs  under  inspectors  (magistri  operum). 
When  the  owner  (dominus)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property,  the  whole  establishment  was  under 
the  control  of  a  general  overseer  (vilicus),  him- 
self a  slave  or  freedman,  who  looked  after  the 
establishment,  stock,  slaves,  and  labour,  and 
sold  the  produce  of  the  farm,  for  which  he 
accounted  to  the  proprietor.  On  very  exten- 
sive estates  there  was  usually  a  steward  (pro- 
curator) who  held  the  vilicus  in  check.  The 
wife  of  the  vilicus  (vilica)  took  charge  of  the 
female  slaves  and  the  indoor  details  of  the 
family. 

The  food  of  the  slaves  composing  the  house- 
hold (familia)  consisted  of  (a)  cibariay  bread  for 
the  servi  compediti,  unground  wheat  for  the 
servi  soluti ;  (6)  vinum,  wine,  and  after  the 
vintage,  washings  of  the  husks  and  stalks,  called 
lora  or  vinum  operarium  [Vinam];   (c)  put- 
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m^nlariOj  olives,  uJt  fish  {hdlec),  vinegar 
{acetum)t  and  oil. 

The  clothing  {veaiimtnta)  of  the  mstic  la- 
bourers waa  of  the  ooflunsest  description.  It 
consisted  of  thiok  woollen  shirts  (tuntcae)  8^  ft. 
long,  skin  coats  with  long  sleeves  {pellet  mani- 
caUte)y  cloaks  with  hoods  {saga  ettettUataf 
cuculionea),  patchwork  wrappers  (centones) 
made  out  of  old  clothes,  sabots  or  wooden  shoes 
($culpcneae).  A  tunic,  a  acufum^  and  a  pair  of 
Bculponeae  were  given  every  other  year. 

The  proprietor  was  usually  himself  the  farmer. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  land  was  let  {locare)  to 
A  tenant,  who  paid  his  rent  either  in  money 
{pentio  ;  ad  pecumam  nutneratam)  or  in  kind 
at  a  fixed  rate  (parHbtu) :  hence  the  term 
partiarius,  (Cf.  fnedietaritie^  Fr.  tn^auer.) 
These  eoloni  bometimes  tilled  the  same  farm 
from  father  to  son  for  generations  {colcni  in- 
digenae),  and  such  were  considered  the  best 
tenants.  The  worst  were  those  who  lived  in 
towns,  and  employed  gangs  of  slaves. 

b.  ADMINICIILA  HOMINTJM. 

For  domestic  animals  see  Pabtio. 

For  the  tools  {instrtimenta)  see  articles 
Aratmm,  Inez,  Crates,  Baitmm,  Ligo, 
Sareulun,  Bideni,  Fftlz,  Tribnlum  Plot- 
tnun,  Seeiirif ,  &c. 

IIL  The  Operations  of  Aoriculture. 

1.  Ploughing  {araiio). 

The  number  of  times  that  land  was  ploughed, 
varying  from  two  to  nine,  as  well  as  the  season 
at  which  the  work  was  performed,  depended 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop 
for  which  it  was  prepared.  When  stiff  low- 
lying  soil  {eampuM  uUginoeue)  waa  broken 
up  for  wheat,  it  was  usual  to  plough  it 
four  times  (see  Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  47  sqq.).  The 
first  spring  ploughing  was  termed  proacindere 
or  vervagere;  the  seoond  affrinqere,  iteraref 
verv4ieia  aubtgere;  the  iYurOt  teriuiret  in  Sept- 
ember; and  the  fourth  time,  liraret  for  the 
reception  of  the  seeds,  the  ribbing  being  exe- 
cuted by  adding  two  mouldboards  k>  the  plough 
{aratrum  auritum),  one  on  each  side  of  the 
share.  Lighter  soil  was  ploughed  three  times, 
or  twice  only. 

The  plough,  as  in  Greece,  was  drawn  by 
oxen,  yoked  oy  the  necks  and  not  by  the  horns. 

TIm  ploughman  {bubtdcua)  was  required  to 
make  strai^t  furrows  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  share  and  not 
to  leave  acamna^  i.e.  lines  of  unturned  earth 
between  the  furrows.  The  normal  length  of  a 
furrow  {veraua,  veraura)  was  190  feet  [Aotnf]. 

8.  Manuring  {atercoratio). 

Manure  {Hmua,  aiereua)  was  of  various 
kinds.  That  derived  from  pigeon-houses  (atercua 
i-olwnhinwn)  and  from  birds  in  general  was 
considered  the  strongest,  and  was  sown  by  the 
hand.  Besides  dung  of  aJl  kinds,  straw,  weeds, 
leaves,  and  other  litter,  were  mixed  with  ashes, 
sweepings  of  the  house,  road-scrapings,  &c,f 
and  served  to  swell  tiie  dunghills  (sf^r^Mi/tma). 
These  were  formed  on  ground  beaten  hard  or 
paved,  and  were  coTered  over  vrith  brushwood 
or  hurdles  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  fre- 
quently turned  over  with  the  fork. 

Manure  was  laid  down  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber for  autumn  sowing,  and  in  January  or 
February  on  ground  that  was  to  be  spring-sown, 
and  was  ploughed  in  at  once.  The  system  of 
manuring  by  penning  sheep  waa  also  in  use. 


Lime  was  sometimes  used  for  fruit-trees,  fifarl 
was  not  used  in  Italy,  but  soils  were  sometimes 
combined,  as  gravel  with  chalky  clay,  &c. 

8.  Sowing  (aatio). 

The  principal  sowing- time  (sementia)  was  in 
late  September  or  October  (Oeorg.  i.  219). 
Spring-sowing  (trimeatria  aatio)  was  practised 
only  in  deep  stiff  land,  which  would  admit  of 
being  cropped  for  several  years  in  succession 
{reatibilia  ager).  The  seed  was  sown  (1)  on  the 
flat ;  (2)  on  the  tops  of  the  Uraet  or  ridges ;  (8) 
in  the  furrows;  or  (4)  upon  unprepared  land 
(cruda  terra),  being  then  ploughed  in. 

The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed-corn  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly 
fresh  and  pure,  and  of  a  uniform  reddish 
colour.  When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest 
and  finest  ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or 
the  heaviest  grains  were  separated  by  a  sieve 
and  reserved.  It  was  not  unusual  to  doctor 
(medicare)  seeds  of  all  sorts  by  sprinkling  them 
with  an  alkaline  liquor  (nitrunif  carbonate  of 
soda),  or  with  oil-lees  (amurca),  or  by  steeping 
them  in  various  preparations  (of.  Verg.  Oeorg. 
1 198). 

For  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  cf .  Xen.  Oecon. 
17 ;  Verg.  Oeorg,  i.  198,  212,  225. 

The  proportion  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
seed  sown  varied,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
in  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  Sicily  and  Italy  from  8  to  10  for  1.  15 
for  1  was  refi^urded  as  an  extraordinary  crop: 
when  agriculture  had  fallen  into-  decay,  the 
average  return  was  less  than  4  for  1. 

4.  Harrotffing  (occatio) 

Might  be  performed  after  the  first  or  seoond 
plou«iing,  in  order  to  pulverise  the  soil  com- 
plet^y  or  to  cover  up  the  seed.  When  the  land 
was  encumbered  with  roots  and  weeds,  a  |^bber 
(Irpex,  formed  of  a  strong  plank  set  with  iron 
spikes)  was  employed,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
wicker  hurdles  {vimineae  cratea),  sometimes 
fitted  with  teeth  (dentatae),  were  dragged  over 
the  ground ;  or  the  clods  were  broken  with  hand- 
rakes  (raatra).    (Verg.  Oeorg,  i.  94, 104.) 

5.  Hoeing  (aaritio). 
The  next  care  was  to  loosen  the  earth  round 
the  roots  of  the  young  blades.  This  process 
was  termed  aaritiOf  or  aareulatio,  and  was 
carried  on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called 
Saroulum.  Com  was  usually  hoed  twice,  in 
winter  and  in  spring. 

6.  Weeding  (runcatio). 
Hoeing  was  followed  by  weeding  (runcalio), 
which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  took  place  im- 
mediately before  or  after  the  flowering  season. 

7.  Reaping  (meaaio). 

The  com  was  reaped  (meio)  as  soon  as  it  had 
acquired  a  uniform  yellow  tint. 

Varro  describes  three  distinct  methods  of 
reaping: 

(1)  That  followed  in  Umbria,  where  the  stalk 
was  shorn  close  to  the  ground  with  a  sickle 
(falx) .  The  ears  were  afterwards  cut  off,  thrown 
into  baskets  (corbea),  and  sent  to  the  threshinf- 
floor  (area\  the  straw  (atr amentum)  being  left 
upon  the  field,  and  aften^ards  gathered  into 
heaps. 

(2)  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  the  ears 
were  cut  with  a  small  iron  saw  (serrula  ferrea) 
fixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  crooked  wooden 
handle,  the  straw  being  mown  subsequently. 
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(3)  The  nsnol  method,  where  the  gtalks  were 
cut  »t  half  their  height  from  the  ground  with 
instmmente  eaUed  p^tineSf  mergaef  and/olcM 
denticulaiae.  Beaping-maohinea  worked  by 
oxen  were  tued  in  Gaul. 

8.  Threshing  {tritura). 

The  crop,  properly  dried  and  hardened  {torre- 
ftuita)  by  exposnre  to  the  sun,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Uireahing-floor  (&Awf ,  &Xfl^  or  aKuiiy  area). 
This  was  an  open  space  of  a  circular  form, 
slightly  raised  m  the  centre  to  allow  moisture 
to  run  off.  The  earth  was  compressed  by  heavy 
stone  rollers  {cyUndrMt)^  pounded  with  a  rammer 
(pavievlcC^t  and  reduced  to  a  solid  consistency 
with  clay  or  chalk  and  chaff,  or  paved  with  stones 
(Verg.  Ueorg.  i.  178).  Here  the  com  was  spread 
out  and  be^en  with  flails  (6art/Zu5,  fuaUt),  or 
trodden  out  {exterere)  by  the  feet  of  men  or 
horses.  The  cattle  were  frequently  yoked  to  a 
machine  (frt&uZum,  tribuUit  traJiea,  traha)y 
consisting  of  a  board  loaded  with  some  heav^ 
weight,  or  a  Punic  wain  {plotteUum  Poern- 
cum)t  viz.  a  set  of  toothed  rollers  covered  with 
planks,  on  which  sat  the  driver  who  guided  the 
team. 

Attached  to  the  area  was  a  half-enclosed  bam 
{nuhilaritvm).  Here  the  com  was  dried  before 
being  threshed.    (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  178.) 

9.  Winnowing  {ventUatio). 

Winnowing  was  effected  by  a  labourer  {venti- 
lator)t  who  tossed  it  up  to  the  wind  from  a 
broad  basket  or  'fan '  {vannus ;  St.  Matt.  iii.  12), 
sieve  (capiaterium)  or  shovel  {venlilahrum). 

10.  PreaervaHon  of  Com  {de  frumento 
aervando). 

The  next  care  was  to  store  up  (condere)  the 
grain  in  fitting  repositories  {granariat  horrea). 
These  were  sometimes  built  with  brick  walls  of 
great  thickness,  and  had  no  window  or  aperture, 
except  a  hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  they 
were  filled.  Other  granaries  were  raised  on 
posts  and  exposed  to  circulation  of  air :  and  in 
some  countries,  e.g,  Spain  and  Africa,  the  com 
was  laid  up  in  pits  {ficrohea)  sunk  in  a  dry  soil 
and  well  lined  with  chaff. 

IV.  Crops. 
a.  Com  cropa  {frumenta). 

Frumenta  means  all  kinds  of  cereal  grasses, 
but  is  especially  used  for  triticum  (wvp6s,  late 
Greek  ffiros),  wheat.  Amongst  varieties  of  tri- 
ticum are  mentioned  robua  {robur),  ailigo 
(both  probably  varieties  of  Triticum  hibernum) 
trimeatre  (probably  T.  aeativum)  far  or  ador 
(perhaps  T.  Spelta  or  Gk.  C*^^)- 

The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-six  pounds  the  modins,  i.e. 
upwards  of  seventy  English  pounds  avoirdupois 
to  the  imperial  bushel.  The  Baetican,  and  the 
African  wneat  approached  most  nearly  in  excel- 
lence to  the  Italian. 

Farina  is  the  generic  term  for  fiour  or  meal 
whether  derived  from  far,  from  triticum,  or  from 
any  other  cereal.  Thus  we  read  of  farina 
triticea^  ailiginea^  hordeacea^  avenacea. 

Far  (and  ailigo)  sometimes  means  flour  as 
well  as  grain.  Of  varieties  of  flour  the  follow- 
ing were  distinguished : 

From  triticum,  i.e.  common  winter-wheat. 
(1)  Pollen^  the  finest  double  dressed  flour. 
(2i  StmilOy  or  SimiktgOi  the  best  first  flour. 
iS)  dbarium  aecundarium,  seconds. 
{4)  Pwrfurea,  bran. 


From  ailigo,  a  whiter  and  lighter  variety. 

(1)  SiligOf  the  finest  double-dressed  flour,  used 
for  pastry  and  fancy  bread. 

(2)  Floa  (aiUginia),  first  flour. 

(8)  dbarium  aecundarium^  seconds. 

(4)  Furfurea^  bran. 

AUca^  pounded  com,  much  used  for  a  kind  of 
frumenty  (also  called  alica)  made  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  fine  white  marl  {creta),  found  be- 
tween Naples  and  PuteoU  (Plin.  xviii,  §  109 ; 
Mart.  ii.  87,  xiii.  6). 

Amylum.y  starch,  used  both  in  medicine  and 
for  the  kitchen. 

Granea^  wheat,  divested  of  its  husk,  and 
boiled,  and  eaten  with  milk. 

Hordewm^  barley,  was  used  as  food  for  ani- 
mals, and,  when  made  into  poientat  for  men, 
and  furnished  excellent  straw  and  chaff  {atra- 
mentum^  paXea).  The  species  most  generally 
cultivated,  termed  hexa^tichum  or  canthen- 
num,  was  identical  with  the  hardy  species, 
called  in  Scotland  bere  or  bwg. 

Panicum  and  Milium^  miUet  (the  Egyptian 
doora)  sown  towards  the  end  of  March  (Verg. 
Oeorg.  i.  216).  As  soon  as  the  ears  were  fairly 
formed,  they  were  gathered  by  the  hand  and 
hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  made  into 
bread  or  cakes,  and  porridge  (pula). 

SecalCt  rye  {Secale  cereale)^  haidly  used  for 
human  food. 

AvenOf  oats  {Avena  aa^iva),  used  as  green 
fodder,  but  rarely  sown  in  Italy. 

Oryga  {upu(af  6(w(oy),  rice,  imported  from 
tlie  East,  and  used  for  making  gruel  {pOaana). 

Zea  ((€0,  (utk\  Olyra  («Awpo),  Tiphe  {ri<^\ 
and  Arinca,  were  varieties  of  the  Triticum 
Spelta  or  Far  (Hdt.  ii.  86 ;  Plin.  xviii.  §§  62, 92 ; 
Horn.  Od.  iv.  604,  II.  ix.  564).  It  is  possible 
that  u\vpa  {II.  v.  196)  may  be  doora. 

The  wiiole  ear  was  named  apica ;  the  beard 
or  awn,  ariata ;  the  white  solid  substance  of  the 
grain,  medulla^  granum;  the  husk  which  im- 
mediately envelops  the  granum,  gluma^  cortex^ 
tunica^folliculua ;  the  outer  husk,  acua  {&xvpoy)i 
the  outer  husk  with  the  sl)^  straw  attached, 
ipcUea'f  the  stem,  atipula^  culmua;  the  knots 
or  joints  in  the  stem,  genictUoy  artictUi;  the 
sheath  from  which  the  ear  issues  forth,  vagina, 

b.  Leguminoua  Cropa  (x^S^iro,  Legumina). 

(1)  Faba  (Ktiafios),  a  variety  of  our  common 
field  bean,  the  Vicia  Faba^  or  Faba  vulgaria 
arvenaia  of  botanists.  Beans  were  generally 
sown  in  autumn;  sometimes  (Verg.  Georg.  i. 
215)  in  spring.  Beans  were  reaped  close  to 
the  ground,  made  up  into  sheaves  {faaciculi)^ 
threshed  by  being  trodden  and  beaten  with 
flails,  and  finally  deemed  by  winnowing.  The 
harvest  took  place  about  the  end  of  May.  (Cic. 
Div.  i.  80,  §  62 ;   Ov.  Faat.  v.  436.) 

(2)  Lupinua  {04pfios)t  ^^^  common  white, 
yellow,  and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The 
first  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans. 
Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards  boiled,  it  was 
given  to  oxen  in  winter,  and  niiglit  be  used  for 
human  food.     (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  75.) 

(8)  Lena  s.  Lenticula  {(f>aK6s)y  Lentile  {Er- 
rum  Lena,  Vicia  Lena).  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  228; 
Mart.  xiii.  9, 1.) 

U)  Cicer  {ipifiivBos),  Chick-pea. 

(5)  Cicercula  (Xii9vpos)t  the  Lathyrua  aati- 
vua. 

(6)  Phaaelua  s.  Phaaeolua  {<pi(ni\os),  the 
common  kidney-bean.  The  pods  of  the  phaselus 
were  sometimes  eaten  along  with  the  seeds. 
(Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  227 ;  Plin.  xviii.  §  126.) 
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(7)  Pisum  {wtaw;  wiiros)t  the  common  Field 
Pe«u 

NapuSf  B»pe,  Brassiea  rapa  of  botanists. 
BiMpuftif  yoy/vXift  is  the  Turnip,  Brassica 
Naptis.  The  Yalne  of  these  plants  was  in  a 
great  measure  overlooked  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers;  but  by  the  Gaols  beyond  the  Po,  who 
wintered  their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture 
was  deemed  next  in  importance  to  that  of  com 
and  wine, 
field  of  turnips. 

r.  Oreen  Forage  Crops  {Pcibuln). 

Medica  (MiySocii),  the  modem  lucerne,  so 
called  because  introduced  into  Greece  during 
the  Persian  wars.  The  ground  was  divided  into 
plots  or  beds  (areae),  manured,  and  ploughed 
three  times.  The  seed  was  covered  in  with 
wooden  rakes  [ligneis  ragUllu)t  and  frequently 
hoed  and  weeded.  Medica  might  be  cut  ^ 
times  a  year  for  ten  years. 


general  practice  to  permit  nsarly  one  half  of  the 
farm  to  remain  at  rest,  while  half  was  worked. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  some  lands 
being  worked  much  harder  than  others. 

Novalis  {terra)  or  novate  {solum)  is  used  in 
different  senses : 

(1)  Land  newly  reclaimed  (the  original  mean- 
ing). (2)  Land  which  is  allowed  occasionally  to 
Rapina  is  the  term  for  a  bed  or  |  repose,  as  opposed  to  reatibilis  a^er,  land  con- 

'  stantly  cropped.  (8)  Fallow  land.  (4)  (rarely) 
Pasture.  (5)  Land  under  tilli^e  generally,  as 
opposed  to  rudis  ager  (cf.  Verg.  Eel.  i.  71 ;  Juv. 
xiv.  148). 


e.  Vims  and  their  Cultivation  [Titis, 
Vinum]. 

f.  Olives  and  their  Cultivation  [Olea, 
OliYvin]. 

Of  fruit  trees,  almost  all  of  which  (except  the 

^  *  ^***  t^J^,.i!r^Q  J    _  X    ir^ ^t  '  apple  and  the  fig)  were  of  foreign  extraction 

JlT^Zs^^^  l^^'PO's).  Fenugreek, ,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  .  ^^  ^^  ^^  Sltivation  of 

Vida  (a-ttpoKoy),  a  variety  of  the  Viciasativat 
Vetch  or  Tare.    (Verg.  Georff,  i.  75 ;  Ov.  Fast. 


V.  267.) 

Cicera  (^Ypof),  Latkyrus  Cicera. 

Ervuniy  ErviUa{lipo0os)t  varieties  of  the 
Ervum  ErviUf  or  Wild  Tare. 

Farrago,  a  general  term  employed  to  denote 
any  Idnd  of  com  cut  green  for  fodder.  The 
name  was  derived  from  far^  the  refuse  of  that 
grain  being  originally  sown  for  this  purpose,  but 


which  was  neatly  extended  in  the  late  Repub- 
lic, and  furtner  still  under  the  Empire,  we  may 
mention  the  following  kinds : 

Apple  {pomwn^  malum,  ay^Kov).  The  best 
kin&  were  maXa  Amerinay  ayrica^  MtUtianOy 
meUmela  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  81 ;  Plin.  xv.  51,  40 ; 
Suet.  Dwn.  SI). 

Pear  {pirunCj :  especially  pira  Volemay  Fa- 
lerna^  Crustumina^ 

Plum  {prumwm) :  especially  ilrm^nioca, 
Dama9cena  (Plin.  xv.  18).    The   culture   of 


aftentards  other  nam  and  legumum  were  em-  ,    ,,^  came  in  in  the  first  century  B.C. 

P^l^*  ?*T  •^*'I?f "^  *"r  J"^  ^^  ^""^^  '  Fig  {fious,  avKov).  The  best  sJrts  were  cot- 
(L  86)  to  denote  a  medley  of  topics.  ^^  (Jnv.  iiL  88    Mart  vii.  52),  caricae  or 

I'^T  ^'''^.u  ^  """      '"^^"^'"^  Z!^    cauneae  (Cic  Pw.  iL  40;  Plin.  xv.  19). 
attached  to  stock,  that  many  considered  a  go<^  ,      Quince  (m.  Oydoneum  or  cotoneum^^  Ku W- 
meadow  as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land, '  ^^^v         \        9  i  r» 

■equiring  little  trouble  or  outlay,  and  affording       p^  ^^  Persicum,  fi,  n^pcuc6r). 
a  sure  return  every  year  of  hay  and  pasture. '      Medial  (mesvUus  uliiriKov) 
Meadows  were  of  two  kinds,  the  Dry  Meadow        r^^^^^  J^^mT.  ljt^^^»\     imT^^^.iJ^  k«.  t  « 
i^ccan..rnpra,un.)^ii^l^^^  ^^X^^"^^'    ^^^ '^  ^"• 

Meadow  {praium  r%guum).  The  land  was  sown  ]      ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  Medieum,  ^  Mffitmiy). 

witli  W%^-a?irm  the  third  year  with  vetch  ^  j^^^^  {iaryota,  dactylvi,%^^,  «aimiAof . 
(mcxa)  mixed  with  erass  seeds.  Lrigation  and  ^^^^^  ^.)  were  not  cStivkted  S  Greece  o; 
top-dressing  were  freely  apphed,  and  m  the  y^,^  ty,t!n!A^  tb«  A^  n..lm  I  ruOn^  A«Tv.t\  «.. 
third  year  the  land  was  fit  for  grazing^ 


In  making  hay,  the  grass  was  out  {fal- 
cibus  subsecare)  before  the  seed  was  perfectlv 
ripe.  After  being  properly  turned  over  with 
forks  ifureiUisversare)  it  was  collected  and  laid 
in  regular  swathes  {strigas),  and  then  bound 
into  fmeaves  or  bundles  (manipli).  The  whole 
crop  {/aenisicia)  was  earned  home  and  stored 
in  lofts,  dr,  if  this  was  not  convenient,  built  up 
in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  (metae). 

d.  Craps  affording  Materials  for  textile 

Pahrics. 

(1)  Cannabis  {xdinfafiis,  Kdinfafios)t  Common 
Hemp  {Cannabis  satwa),  reanired  rich,  well- 
watered,  and  deeply  trenched  land. 

(2)  Linum  (Airor),  Common  Flax  {Linum 
'USnUatissimum)^  heins  regarded  as  an  exhaust- 
ing crop,  was  avoided  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  77,  212), 
aiuess  the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiarly  suit- 
able, or  flax  was  in  great  demand. 

Succession  or  BottUion  of  Crops. 

A  summer  follow  usually  preceded  a  com 
crop  (Verg.  Oecjrg.  i.  71),  the  ploughing  for 
whicb  b^an,  as  in  Greece,  in  the  spring  of  the 
previous  year.     Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to 


Italy,  though  the  date  palm  {pahna,  ^oiyt^)  was 
common  in  the  south. 

Of  nuts  {nuceSj  Kdpya)  we  hear  of  chestnuts 
(n.  CastaneaCy  Ponticaey  it.  Kaarayeuoj  Katrrd- 
yta)f  walnuts  {iualans^  k.  /BcuriAucii),  filberts  or 
hasel  nuts  (n.  Abellana^e  or  PraenestinaSy  k. 
AfWTii),  almonds  (n.  Qraecdey  kiiirfZaXoy  k.  ▼urodt). 

The  ancients  understood  the  arts  of  (1)  graft- 
ing {inserere)  and  (2)  budding  {inoculare, 
oculos  inserere).  They  also  propagated  trees 
by  (8)  planting  suckers  {platUae)  or  cuttings, 
whether  thin  slips  {sarmenta)  or  thicker  pieces 
of  the  root  or  branches  {stirpes^  sudeSy  valli, 
Verg.  Oeorg.  ii.  28-81);  (4)  layers  {propa- 
gines)y  i.e.  twigs  peg^^  down  (Verg.  Oeorg.  ii. 
26,  pressoe  propagmis  arcus)  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  then  cut  off  from  the  parent 
plant. 

V.  PASTIO. 

a.  PASTIO  AOBESTI8  8.  RES   PECUARIA. 
I.  MiNORES  PeCUDEB. 

(1)  Sheep  {peeus  ovillum  s.  oviarium)  were 
divided  into 

(a)  Pecus  hirtumy  whose  fleeces  were  not 
protected  artificially. 

(6)  Pecus  TarenHnum  or  Oraecum,  Ovespel- 
Utae  or  tect€iey  whose  fleeces  were  protected  from 


com  alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the    injury  by  jackets  of  skin.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6, 10.) 
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Home-fed  aheep  {gregen  viUatici^  were  either 
allowed  to  pasture  in  the  fields  during  a  portion 
of  the  Tear  or  kept  constantly  confined  in  sheds 
{siabula,  saeptoy  ovUia),  built  in  warm  and 
sheltered  situations.  They  were  fed  upon 
cytisus,  lucerne,  barley,  and  leguminous  seeds, 
or  on  hay,  grane  husks,  and  dry  leaves,  &c.,  being 
at  all  times  plentifully  supplied  with  salt.  They 
were  littered  with  leaves  and  twigs,  which  were 
frequently  changed,  and  the  pens  were  kept 
clean  ana  dry. 

The  more  numerous  flocks,  which  were  reared 
in  extensive  pastures  {aalttu)y  usually  passed  the 
winter  in  the  low  plains  upon  the  coast,  and 
were  driven  by  r^^ar  drift  roads  {c<Ule»publici) 
in  summer  to  t^e  mountains  of  Central  Italy. 
Those  who  were  employed  to  watch  them 
were  furnished  with  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  folds  and  huts,  and  all  necessary  stores. 
The  sheep  were  collected  at  night  to  secure 
them  agamst  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey.  The 
flocks  sometimes  contained  as  many  as  15,000 
head,  one  shepherd  (opiUo  or  upiUo)  being 
allowed  to  every  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prised  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apulian,  which  were 
short-wooUed  {JbreveM  vUlo),  the  Milesian,  and, 
above  all,  the  Tarentine;  those  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Mart.  xiv.  168)  were  also  esteemed. 
The  syatcon  of  crossing  was  practised.  Sheep 
were  classified  aocordmg  to  sise  as  proeerae^ 
quadraitie,  exigwie,  and  with  regard  to  the 
localities  where  they  were  to  be  maintained. 
An  to  colour,  pure  white  was  most  sought  after; 
but  certain  natural  tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey 
IpttUua)  of  the  Ligurians,  the  yellowish  brown 
{/uscus)  of  the  Baeticans  (Mart.  v.  87,  viii.  2, 
8 ;  Juv.  zii.  40),  and  the  red  brown  {ruber)  in 
some  Asiatic  varieties,  were  highly  mrised. 

The  points  of  a  ram  are  given  by  Vairo  (ii.  3) 
and  Columella  (vii.  2,  8).  Uniform  odour  in 
fleece  was  considered  important. 

The  earliest  lambs  {agni,  agnae)  were  yeaned 
in  September,  the  lat€»t  about  the  miadle  of 
December,  and  weaned  at  four  months.  Late- 
bom  lambs  were  called  chordi  and  aerotini. 

The  management  of  oveapellikie  differed  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  gregea  tfiUaHct  merely  in 
the  amount  of  care  with  which  they  were  tended. 
The  jackets  were  frequently  taken  off  to  cool, 
the  animals ;  the  wool  was  combed  out  at  least 
thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and  dressed  with 
oil  and  wine. 

Sheep-shearing  [ionmra)  took  place  between 
March  and  June.  The  wool,  when  fresh  shorn, 
and  still  impregnated  with  tiie  grease  of  the 
animal  (o/crvn;,  aucia),  was  called  Tana  aueida; 
the  fleeces  when  rolled  up  were  termed  vellera 
or  velumina.  The  sheep,  when  shorn,  were 
immediately  dressed  with  wine  and  oil.  In  some 
places  the  wool  was  plucked  off,  not  shorn. 

(2)  Groats  {pecua  caprinum)  were  divided  into 
the  genua  mutUufn  (polled)  et  raripUum,  and 
the  genua  cortiutufn  et  aetoaum. 

The  management  of  goats  was  in  most  re- 

rts  the  same  as  ttiat  of  sheep,  except  that 
.  throve  better  in  craggy  ground  or  among 
copse-wood  than  in  open  grassy  plains.  Not 
more  than  fifty  were  kept  together  in  a  flock 
under  the  same  goatherd  {caprariua)^  the  pro- 
portion of  one  male  {caper,  hvrcua)  to  about 
fifteen  females  {caprae,  capeUcLe)  being  com- 
monly observed. 

When  in  stalls  {caprilia),  no  litter  was  given 
to  them.  The  houses  were  swept  out  daily. 
The  kids  {haedi)  were  bom  in  spring,  weaned 
at  the  end  of  three  months  and  then  transferred 


at  once  to  the  flock  (aubfniitere^  Verg.  Bel.  i. 
46;  G0or^.  iii.  78, 169). 

The  hair  {piU)  of  goats  was  shorn  or  plucked 
out  {capraa  veUere),  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  stuffs,  Verg.  Oeorg.  iii.  313. 
The  hair-cloth  woven  ht>m  uiis  material  was 
termed  CiHdum,  the  best  being  made  from  the 
Angora  goats  of  Asia  Minor. 

(8)  Swine  ipecua  auUlum)  divided  into  auea 
denaae,  ususJly  black  in  colour,  thickly  covered 
with  bristles ;  and  the  auee  glabrae,  generally 
white,  and  comparatively  smooth;  the  former 
were  the  more  nardy. 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year  they  were 
driven  out  earlv  to  feed  in  woooIb,  &c.  ;  and  in 
tiie  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed  in  swampy 
ground;  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  fed 
again,  assembled  to  the  swineherd's  {eubulcua) 
horn,  and  were  driven  home,  ^e  number  in 
each  herd  varied  from  100  to  160. 

Each  breeding  sow  {acrofa)  broi^ht  up  her 
pigs  in  a  separate  stye  {hara).  Sucking  pigs 
{lactentea)  when  ten  days  old  were  accounted 
pure  for  sacrifice,  and  hence  were  termed 
aa^yrea\  after  the  suckling  time  {nuiricatua, 
porcuUUio)  was  over,  they  were  denominated 
delicif  and  sometimes  nefrendea.  The  hogs  not 
reserved  for  breeding  were  termed  maia^. 

IL  Maiobxs  Pecudeb. 

g.)  Neat  cattle  {peeua  bubulum,  armentum 
ulutn)  were  kept  and  worked  at  home  {bovea 
domiti),  or  pastured  in  herds  {armenta). 

Bovea  domiti  were  usually  allowed  to  pasture, 
but  sometimes  stall-fed  {tdere  ad  praeaepia). 
In  winter  they  were  kept  in  byres  {ataouloy 
conaaepta)  built  with  a  southerly  aspect,  the 
floors  oeing  hard  and  sloping  and  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  {atram^iitum),  of  straw  or 
leaves.  Their  spring  food  was  vetches  and 
other  fodder  cut  green ;  in  summer  the  leaves 
of  trees,  especially  those  of  the  elm,  oak,  and 
poplar ;  in  winter  hay  {faenum  pratenae),  or 
chaff,  grape  husks,  dry  leaves,  &c,  mixed  with 
barley,  or  leguminous  seeds,  soaked  (maceratae) 
or  crushed  {/reaae).  They  were  also  supplied 
with  salt. 

Large  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods, 
shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to  the  hills 
in  summer,  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen 
{amientarii),  a  class  distinct  from  bubulciy  or 
hinds  on  the  farm.  The  common  number  iu 
a  herd  was  from  100  to  120.  The  Umbrian 
oxen,  especially  those  on  the  Clitumnus,  were 
the  largest  and  finest  in  Italy ;  those  of  Etruria, 
Latium,  and  Gaul  were  smsJler,  but  strong  and 
useful.  The  cattle  of  Epirus  were  superior  to 
aU  others. 

A  cow  in  calf  is  called  horda  otforda.  The 
calves  {vituli),  bom  in  spring,  were  weaned  from 
six  months.  Young  steers  {vituU)  intended  for 
labour  were  castrated  at  two  years,  broken  in 
{domare)  between  the  third  and  fifth  year.  The 
members  of  a  herd,  according  to  age  and  sex, 
were  termed,  Vitulua,  VihUa;  luvencua,  lu- 
venca;  Boa  novellua,  Bueula;  Boa  vetvlua, 
Taurua,  Vomica;  Taura,  a  barren  cow. 

(2)  Horses  {peeua,  armentum  equinum,  ad- 
miaaariua,  equa)  either  pastured  in  grass  fields 
or  were  fed  in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay,  and 
occasionally  barley.  Brood  mares  were  fre- 
quently kept  in  large  troops  which  shifted  from 
the  mountains  to  the  coast,  according  to  the 
season;  two  mounted  men  being  attached  to 
each  herd  of  fifty.  The  best  foals  {puUus 
equinua,  equuleua)  were  allowed  to  continue 
sucking  until  they  had  completed  two  years, 
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•nd  At  three  years  were  broken  in,  whether  for 
nuiing  {ad  curturam),  for  draught  ^edanCj, 
for  carrying  hardens  {vecturam),  or  for  mili- 
tary service  {sphippiutnjf  but  they  were  not 
regularly  worked  until  four  off. 

Entire  horses  were  used  for  racing  and  in 
war ;  geldings  {oatUerii)  for  the  road. 

Horses  were  little  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  Ital^  and  Southern  Europe,  the  ordi- 
nary toils  being  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  oxen. 

(8)  Asses  {oiinus,  aaina)  were  divided  into 
g^nus  manmetum  (onntK,  aaellua),  and  the 
g&nu8  ferum  {<mager,  otMgrtu),  imported  from 
Asia  Minor. 

The  most  celebrated  breeds  were  those  of 
Arcadia  and  of  Beate.  The  latter  fetched  very 
high  prices.  The  inferior  description  of  asses 
{nUnvr  tueUua)  were  much  used  for  farm 
labour. 

(4)  Mules.  Hinni  were  the  progeny  of  a 
stallion  and  a  she-ass,  Muli  of  a  male  ass  and 
a  mare.    The  latter  were  the  more  esteemed. 

The  great  use  of  mules  was  in  drawing 
travelling  carriages,  usually  in  pairs :  they  were 
also  employed  in  carrying  burdens  upon  pack- 
saddles  {chteUae),  and  in  ploughing  light  lands. 

nL  iMSTBUXXItTS. 

(1)  Herdsmen  ^attcrea). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  farms  wei-e 
usually  tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  women ; 
but  those  in  distant  pastures  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  men  well  armed  and  furnished 
for  a  protracted  absence,  under  the  command 
of  a  ffUMffUter  pecorit. 

(9)  I>ogs  (raiMff)  were  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  CansB  vUUUici,  watch  dogs,  (b) 
Canea  paatoraUs  s.  peeuari^  to  protect  the 
flocks  and  herds  from  robbers  and  wild  beasts, 
such  as  wolves  and  bears.  They  wore  spiked 
collars  {meUum).  The  breeds  most  valued 
were  Spartan  (Laeonea),  the  Epirot  (AfoZom), 
a  large  breed,  the  Calabrian  (5cU20n<im).  They 
were  fed  on  barley  meal. 

IV.  Daiby  Pbodvce. 

Cheese-making  commenced  in  May.  Tlie 
milk  unskimmed  was  used  as  fresh  as  possible. 
The  curd  was  transferred  to  baskets  {JiaceUaCy 
caXatki)  or  wooden  chessets  {/ormae)  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  in  order  that  the  whey  {serum) 
might  drain  off,  and  was  pressed,  sprinkled 
wiu  salt,  par^ally  dried,  again  pressed,  again 
salted  and  sgain  uielved.  It  might  be  flavoured 
with  thyme,  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient. 

The  rennet  {coagiUufn)  was  usually  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  Ida,  or  lamb 
{eowjpilum  leporinum^  hiiedinumt  agninum)* 
The' milky  sap  {ov6t)  of  the  fig-tree,  vinegar,  and 
other  substances,  were  also  used  for  rennet. 

Batter  {buiynim)  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
a.*ed  as  an  article  of  food. 

0.   VILLATICA  PA8T10. 
L  AVIABIA. 

(1)  Cohora  in  piano, 

GaUinae,  domestic  fowls,  were  kept  partly  for 
fightinff  (especially  the  Tanagran  and  Rhodian 
broods),  paitly  for  the  table,  or  for  their  eggs. 
They  were  usuaUv  kept  shut  up  {clatLaae)  in  a 
poultry  yard  {g€uUnarium)t  which  was  an  en- 
closed court  {aaepium)  with  a  warm  aspect, 
«teewed  with  sand  or  ashes,  and  covered  over 
wiUi  nettiug.    It  contained  hen-houses  {caveae) 


in  which  they  roosted  upon  perches  (parHcae) ; 
nests  {cubUia)  for  the  laying  hens  being  con- 
structed along  the  walls.  The  whole  establish- 
ment was  under  the  control  of  a  poultry-man 
{aviariua  ctiatoa,  curaior  galUnariua).  Their 
food  consisted  of  barley,  millet,  the  refuse  of 
wheat,  bran,  &c. 

Hens  beaan  to  lay  in  January.  Eggs  were 
preserved  by  rubbing  them  with  strong  brine, 
and  then  storing  them  in  chaff  or  bran.  The 
chickens  were  fed  by  hand  on  polenta  mixed 
with  cress  seed  {naaturHum). 

Chickens,  when  fattened  for  sale,  were  shut 
up  in  dark  narrow  pens,  or  swung  separately  in 
small  baskets,  with  a  hole  for  the  head  and 
another  for  the  rump.  In  this  state  they  were 
crammed  for  about  three  weeks  with  wheat, 
lumps  of  baurley  meal  {turumUie)^  and  other 
farinaceous  food. 

Guinea  fowls  {g.  Nutnidicae  or  melaagridea), 
pheasants  {phaaianijt  ao^  peacocks  {pavonea, 
pavi,  pavtiej,  were  also  kept  The  latter  were 
sold  at  very  Isxge  prices.  They  were  reared 
best  in  the  small  wooded  islets  off  the  Italian 
coast,  where  they  roamed  in  freedom  without 
fear  of  being  lost  or  stolen.  The  eggs  were  put 
under  hens. 

Geese  {anaerea)  were  easilv  reared,  but 
were  not  oonsidereid  very  profitable.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  large  sise 
and  pure  white.  Geese  were  generally  kept  in 
a  goose  yard  {x''^vo0o<rK€Tov)f  oonsistmg  of  a 
court  {cohora)  with  pens  {haraSt  ceUae)t  as  they 
were  supposed  to  injure  land  on  which  they, 
gnzed  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  119).  GU>slings,  when 
From  four  to  six  months  old,  were  fattened  in 
dark  warm  coops  {aaginarium)  where  they 
were  fed  with  barley  meal  or  flour  moistened 
with  water.  Geese  were  plucked  twice  a  year, 
and  the  feathers  were  worth  five  denarii  a 
pound. 

Ducks  {anaiea)  were  kept  in  walled  en- 
closures (nyo-o-orpo^cMi)  with  a  pond  {piacina), 
and  fed  with  grain,  grape  skins,  Sec.  The  eggs 
were  generally  hatched  by  hens. 

(2)  Columbarium, 

Pigeons  {columbua,  columla).  Of  two  va- 
rieties :  (1)  genua  aaxatile  or  agreate^  the  rock 
dove  {Col.  livia) ;  (2)  a  white  kind.  There  was 
also  a  cross  breea  {miaeeUum).  They  were 
kept  in  dove-cots  (ircpctrrcpcwi').  These  buUd- 
ings,  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  columbarivs^ 
were  frequently  large  enough  to  contain  5000, 
were  roofed  or  vaulted  with  tiles,  and  lighted 
by  barred  or  latticed  windows  {/eneatrae  Punt- 
eanas,  or  reticulaiae).  The  walls  were  lined 
with  rows  of  nests  {columbaria)  ^  often  formed 
of  earthenware  {/ictUia),  Their  food,  consist- 
ing of  refuse  corn  {excreta  tritici),  millet,  peas, 
&G.,  was  placed  in  troughs  round  the  walls.  The 
pigeons  aept  in  the  country  were  allowed  to 
range,  but  those  in  or  near  a  town  were  con- 
fine to  the  house.  Those  set  aside  for  the 
market  had  their  wing  feathers  plucked  out  and 
their  legs  broken,  and  were  then  fattened  upon 
white  bread  previously  chewed.  Large  pnces 
were  given  for  pigeons  of  a  good  stock  at  Kome. 

(8)  Omithonf  Aviarium. 

Omithonea.  These  were  large  buildings 
witii  vaulted  roofs,  well  supplied  with  water ; 
the  windows  were  few  and  small.  Perches 
{palij  periieas)  were  provided  for  the  birds, 
chiefly  thrushes  {turdt)^  quails  {cotumicea)^  and 
beccaflcoes  {ficedtUae).  They  were  fed  on  dried 
figs  kneaded  and  chewed  witn  flour. 
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(1)  Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled 
paddocks,  planted  thickly  with  shrubs  to  give 
shelter;  in  these  hares  (lepores)  and  rabbits 
{cunictUi)  were  kept.  Parks  (0?ipiorpo0cia) 
were  also  maintained,  sometimes  of  vast  extent ; 
in  which  boars  (opW),  stags  {cerviU  and  roe 
deer  (caprecie),  were  shut  up.  These  were 
fenced  with  waJls  or  by  a  strong  paling  {vacerra) 
formed  of  upright  stakes  {sHpitea)  drilled  with 
holes  (per  latua  efforare)  through  which 
poles  {amites)  were  passed  horisontally,  the 
whole  braced  and  latticed  by  planks  nailed 
diagonally  [aeria  tranaversia  cUUrate).  In 
winter  the  bcAsts  were  fed  to  the  sound  of  a 
horn. 

(5)  Bees  {apea).  For  this  consult  above 
all  the  4th  Oeoroic  of  Virgil.  The  ancients 
attained  great  skill  in  the  care  of  bees,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  this  branch  of  economy. 
Where  bee-keying  was  practised  on  a  large 
scale,  it  became  common  to  form  a  regular 
apiary  (optorium,  aJhearium^  meUanum ; 
fKXiTTorpo^ciby,  |icXirr(6i^).  This  was  a  small 
endosure  in  a  Weltered  spot,  and  carefully 
removed  from  kitchens,  stables,  dunghills,  &c. 
A  supply  of  pure  water  was  provided,  and 
plantations  were  formed  of  plants  and  flowers, 
especially  the  cytisus  and  thyme  (cf.  Verg. 
BcL  ix.  80^.  The  hives  (o^  alvei^  alv^riaf 
tcv^4?im),  if  stationary,  were  built  of  brick 
(kUenlma)  or  baked  dung  {ex  fimo);  if  move- 
able, were  made  of  wood,  wicker-work,  bark,  or 
earthenware.  They  were  covered  witii  lids  to 
enable  the  mellarius  to  inspect  the  interior, 
and  were  arranged  in  rows  resting  upon  a 
stone  parapet. 

Vanous  details  connected  with  bees  and  their 
habits,  and  the  methods  of  tending  them,  may 
be  studied  in  the  4th  Oecrgic. 

The  honey  harvest  {mellatio,  mellia  vin- 
demiOj  caatratio  alvoruniffuKlrtaffis)  took  place 
twice  or  three  times  a  year.  The  bees  were 
smoked  but  not  killed ;  the  top  of  the  hive  was 
taken  off,  and  the  mellarius  cut  away  the 
oomb  witii  a  knife  shaped  for  the  purpose, 
leaving  enough  to  keep  the  bees  through  the 
winter. 

Wild  swarms  also  {apea  aUveatreaf  ferae^ 
ruMticcLe^  as  opposed  to  urbanoje^  cicurea)  were 
sometimes  taken. 

Terms  connected  with  apiculture  are  :  honey, 
melj  fi4\t ;  wax,  oero,  Knp6s ;  comb,  favua, 
Kriploy ;  bee-bread,  propoUa,  wp6wo\it ;  bee- 
glue,  eritJuice,  ioiOdKri, 

(8)  Snails  {cocleae).  Certain  species  of  snails 
were  eaten  by  the  Romans,  and  were  used  also 
medicinally.  The  coclearium  was  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  and  kept  moist. 

(4)  Dormice  {glireij  were  kept  in  a^ZtraWum, 
and  fattened  in  earthen  jars  (dolia)  upon 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  acorns  (Mart.  iii.  58, 
xiii.  59). 

(6)  Piacinae.  Fresh-water  ponds  (p.  duleea) 
were  common  from  ancient  times:  salt- water 
poinds  {piacinae  aalaas)  were  unknown  until  the 
last  half  century  of  the  Republic.  These  re- 
ceptacles were  constructed  at  a  vast  cost  on 
the  sea-ooast,  being  provided  with  elaborate 
contrivances  for  the  admission  of  the  tide 
at  particular  periods,  and  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  water ;  the  stock  with  which 
they  were  filled  consisted  chiefly  of  mullets 
and  lampreys  {muraenae)»  These  preserves, 
though  not  a  source  of  profit,  were  sold  at 


immense  prices.  Artificial  oyster-beds  (vivaria 
oatrearum)  were  also  kept  for  profit.  Tlie  best 
oysters  were  those  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and 
from  Britain  (BtUupitie). 

Agrimenso'rei.  In  early  times  the  augurs 
directed  the  laying  out  of  a  town  or  ($blony. 
The  older  term  specially  for  a  surveyor  was 
finitor  (Phiut.  Poen,  48 ;  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  18,  84) ; 
decempedator  and  menaor  are  also  used.  Me- 
tator  appecurs  to  have  been  applied  only  to 
military  surveyors  (Cic.  PhU.  xi.  5, 12).  The 
professors  of  the  art  were  also  called  gro- 
maticit  and  the  teachers  geometrae. 

The  state  required  surveyors  chiefly  for  three 
purposes :  (1)  Ia3ring  out  land  for  a  colony,  or 
other  distribution  of  land ;  (2)  measuring  and 
registering  the  land  for  the  census;  and  (8) 
military  operations.  Soldiers  were  employed 
for  camp  purposes,  and  also  frequenUy  for 
other  state  surveys  (Cic.  Agr.  u.  18,  84). 

Menaorea  and  geometrae  were  freed  from  the 
more  bmrdensome  civil  duties.  Their  payment 
was  a  hvnorariwm^  and  the  relation  of  hiring 
Uiocatio  conductio)  (see  Appendix,  Roman 
Law)  was  not  properly  applicable  to  their 
services.  Neither  want  of  skill  nor  n^lig- 
ence  (unless  gross  negligence)  was  a  ground  of 
action. 

The  services  of  the  land-surveyors  were  re- 
sorted to  in  disputes  about  land,  when  the 
question  turned  on  (i)  the  boundary  between 
neighbours;  or  (2)  on  the  position  or  sise  of 
pieces  of  land  which  were  the  subject  of  a  claim 
or  liable  to  tax  or  duties.  They  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  questions  of  law,  but  solely  with 
the  ascertainment,  by  their  tec^ical  knowledge, 
of  the  true  boundary,  and  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  official  or  private  charts  or  records,  or 
of  inscriptions,  or  other  marks  of  boundaries. 
The  disputes  which  arose  touching  land,  so  far 
as  the  land-surveyors  were  concerned,  related 
to  the  boundary  of  the  land  only  {define)t  or 
to  the  land  itself  {de  loco).  Under  the  former 
head  came  disputes  whether  boundary  stones 
had  been  removed  {de  poaiHone  terminorum)^ 
or  where  ran  the  stz^kight  line  indicated  hy 
certain  posts  {de  rigore),  &o.  Under  the  latter 
head  {ds  loco)  came  questions  as  to  ownership 
or  possession,  or  verification  of  acreage  of  the 
land  {de  modo) ;  or  whether  the  land  oelonged 
wholly  to  the  public,  or  was  subject  to  a  public 
right  of  road,  or  was  an  oddment,  or  belonged 
to  some  religious  body  or  purpose ;  or  matters 
of  jurisdiction.  To  the  same  head  belong  also 
questions  of  accretion  by  the  action  of  water 
{aXlMvio)t  and  of  damage  caused  by  flow  of  rain- 
water, &c.  Questions  of  a  piece  of  land  {de 
loco)  were  settled  by  Uie  ordinary  tribunals, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  experts,  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  Justinian  allowed  a 
prescription  of  thirty  years  in  case  of  encroach- 
ment. 

Agrimet&'tio.  Definition  of  boundaries,  and 
measurement  and  land-surveying  in  general. 

(1)  The  Roman  land-surveyors  make  three 

Seat  classes  {qualiiatea)  of  land:  (a)  land 
vided  and  marked  out  {aqer  diviaua  et  aatng- 
naius;  {b)  land  surrounded  by  a  measured 
boundary  {menaura  per  extremitaiem  ccm- 
vrehenaua) ;  (c)  land  not  measured  at  all 
{arcifiniua).  Ager  arcifiniua  is  land  *  bow- 
bounded,*  i.e.  bounded  with  a  natural  wavy- 
line,  as  opposed  to  land  bounded  by  the  arti- 
ficial straight  lines  of  the  surveyor. 

(2)  If  conquered  territory  was  to  be  assigned 
to  Koman  citizens,  the  luid  was  marked  off  in 
plots  according  to  a  regidar  plan.   The  surveyor 
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placed  hiiniwlf  faeing  doe  west  (see  out),  and 
drew  one  line  due  east  and  west,  and  another 
crossing  it  due  north  and  soutti.  Along  these 
lines  were  set  oat  two  wide  balks  {Hmite^.  The 
balk  along  the  line  of  the  meridian  (N.  and  S.) 
was  called  eardo  or  kardo^  from  being  as  it 
were  ti^  hinge  or  axis  on  which  the  heavens 
revolved ;  that  crossing  it  at  right-angles  HSt. 
and  W.)  was  called  decunumua.  All  balks 
parallel  to  the  decumanu$  were  prorti  limiteSf 
all  parallel  to  the  kardo  were  iraruveni, 
but  were  often  all  called  decumani  and  kar- 
dine*  rMpeotively,  the  two  principals  being 
distinguished  as  decumantu  maximus  and 
kardo  tnaximtu.  The  others  were  numbered 
from  the  centre  crossing-point,  all  the  north 
and  south  balks  in  front  of  the  kardo  rruuDimuB 
being  tdtra  kardinem  modPtmum,  §31  behind  it 
being  dtra  kardinem  max, ;  and  all  the  east 
and  west  balks  being  dextra  decumanum  max. 
if  on  the  surveyor's  right  of  the  deeumaniu 
maximuMf  and  einistra  decumanum  max,  on 
the  snrveoror's  left  of  the  same.    The  half  in 
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tortus :  the  others  were  called  tmhrundvi^  and 
were  used  as  occupation  roads  for  the  fakrmers 
to  caxry  o£E  their  produce.  The  principal  balks 
were  also  cidled  a/ctuaarii  [Aefuil  and  were 
usually  public  roads  of  considerable  breadth 
(cf.  Verg.  Aen,  ix.  8fl8). 

(8)  The  centuries  were  marked  by  a  round 
stone  post  at  each  comer,  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  four  feet  in  length,  of  which  2^  feet  were 
sunk  in  the  ground ;  marked  with  letters  show- 
ing the  position  with  reference  to  the  limites. 
Tlie  systematic  marking  of  the  centuries  by  the 
number  of  the  adjacent  decuman  and  kardo 
(the  numbers  all  starting  from  the  centre  cross- 
ing), enabled  a  surveyor  on  examining  a  series 
of  tJ^ese  stones  to  determine  all  necessary  bear- 
ings. 

(4)  The  earliest  allotments  were  two  iugera 
(Liv.  iv.  47)  i  later  we  read  of  other  amounts  up 
to  seven  (Liv.  vi.  161,  v.  24, 80),  which  last  was 
often  regarded  as  a  standard  amount,  though 
lareer  amounts  are  also  mentioned,  e.g,  eight 
and  ten  (Liv.  xxix.  66).    In  the  assignments  to 

soldiers  army  rank 
was  regarded,  and 
larger  aUotments  were 
made  to  horse-soldiers 
than  to  foot 

The  straight  lines  of 
the  Roman  limitation 
were  carried  out  re- 
gardless of  natural 
obstructions,  so  far  as 
possible.  Hence  a 
century  would  often 
include  part  of  a  river, 
and  thus  water  as  well 
as  land  might  fall  into 
an  allotment.  There 
was  a  right  of  road 
along  the  balln,  either 
for  the  public  or  at 
least  for  the  neigh- 
bours. In  some  cases, 
the  rigorous  line  of 
the  baUcs  might  pa88 
through  a  farmstead 
(m/2a),  and  the  owner 
then  could  put  up 
gates  and  set  a  porter 
to  let  people  through. 
Sacred  localities 
tombs,  public  wat^^r- 
works,      or       private 

front  of  the  surveyor,  i,e.  the  western,  was  !  drains  {Jo8$a,e\  roads,  &c,  remained  subject  to 
called  also  par9  antiea ;  the  half  behind,  i.e.  '  the  same  rignts  and  uses  as  before.  Waste 
the  eastern,  part  iMMftca.  '  land,  woods,  Ac.,  were  often  not  assigned,  but 

The  measurement  was  by  a  ten-foot  rod,  either  reserved  or  granted  {conceua)  to  the 
pertiea  deeempeda  {e,g.  Prop.  iv.  1, 180 ;  Hor.  j  colony  as  a  whole  or  to  individuals,  to  be  held 
Od.  ii.  16, 14).  Twelve  rods  or  120  feet  was  an  |  as  conmion  land  for  pasture  {ager  compcucuus)* 
Actus  (see  Table  VI).  A  iugerum  was  an  i  Such  places  would  rarely  or  never  coincide 
oblonp^  rectangle,  composed  of  two  square  actutt  |  exactly  with  the  area  of  a  century,  and  the  re- 
contaming  28,800  sauare  feet,  bemg  24  rods  ;  mainder  of  that  century  was  an  oddment  f«t<6- 
Um^  by  12  rods  broaa.  The  amount  originally  |  aeeivum).  In  certain  places  stone  altars  oore 
assigned  to  each  citixen  was  two  iugera  (about  I  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  colony,  on  the  other 
etnial  to  1^  acre),  together  forming  a  square  plot  j  the  names  of  the  neighbours  abutting  {adfine*), 
cmlledherediumfAgnjiM/b  legeij.  A  hundred  I  (6)  As  a  general  principle,  land  was  divided 
of  these  plots,  forming  a  square  of  20  aciue  '  by  balks  in  order  to  be  marked  out  to  persons 
MK:h  way  (6,760,000  sq.  ft),  was  a  eenturia.  \  (adaignatua)  as  their  property.    Neither  the 
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Tig. ».— Asrlnwtetlo. 

;  K K,  kardo  maxtmaa;  dd/L  dMumanl  or  pronl  UmitM 
Wmt*^  or  kanlln— ;  M,  poaitton  of  ■nrroyor. 


Between  the  centuries  ran  the  limiieat  those 
forming  the  principal  divisions  being  broader 
than  the  others.  £ach  side  of  the  century 
contained  ten  heredia^  and  the  balk  bounding 
the  centniT  was  therefore  a  balk  *  of  [i^e.  ad- 
ioining]  the  tenth'  heredium.  Every  fifth 
balk,  counting  from  but  not  inclusive  of  the 
deeumamu  or  kardo,  was  called  limet  quin- 


land  assigned  nor  the  land  restored  was  sub- 
ject to  a  ground  rent  (veetigal).  But  such 
a  rent  was  imposed  on  land  which  was  not 
assigned  in  private  ownership,  and  was  evi- 
dence of  its  remaining  public  The  lands  of 
the  Vestal  Virgins  or  ofpriests  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  ground-rent.  The  lands  not  assigned 
were  usuiOly  let  for  a  year,  five  years  {lustrum). 


40AtmA  to  htfmgttai 

*»iU0i  m  wod  (J^tftiemJ^  mmd 

w^fiUtm  mmd  mm  amm 

tMnftJ  ImmS  AMHCM04  to 

fffOJtftiHmira.  HmmHamfm  Immd  va«  tekes  ior 
t>»«  MK  of  tib*  eolonr  fem  cAlicr  Iwiriwighi,  and 
|MiviU«  DP  will  nn^M  Mifler  (d.  Vctj^  EcL  iz. 

<  7)  Th*  aktribatioii  of  the  ploto  ftmon^  the 

(H)  A  dMoi  {fertiea,  tjfpuM,  formoy  eemhtru 
aiin,  ke,}  wm^  mmde  ei  tut  whale  perttea,  them- 
i»KiU  bonds  Md  abatUlfl,  all  Hm  iMdka.  the 
powtMm  and  linute  ef  the  oddmente.  oomraoa 
pMivres  and  woods;  ploto  siwa^iied  to  iodi- 
ridsals  in  fee  UiaUt  adtignaia) ;  plote  granted 
(r<mee»$a)  noder  i^eeial  cireomrtaneea;  ploU 
•Meiallf  ex^mpied  from  the  colooial  joriadJe' 
dietioo  (exe^tda);  pfota  giren  ba<di  to  the 
aocJenioeeopMr  (r^ddtta  vHeri  potnemari^^  Arc 
Be»id^^  the  chart,  there  waa  a  register  setting 
(rjrth  the  locaJ  dearnption  of  eaeb  century,  the 
Mumm  oi  the  peraona  to  wfaora  it  waa  aaaigned 
€9r  ntitonA,  mod  the  quantity  of  acres  to  be 
held  by  each.  These  registert  (hfpi  in  dopli- 
eate)  were  the  most  aothentie  eridenoe  in  all 
dMffotes  aboat  the  bovndariea,  the  quantity  and 
titJe  'ff  the  lands  of  the  colony  or  other  aasign- 
meiit, 

iVf  The  a^ieomt  ghren  above  relates  to  the 
normal  Minrfy  and  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
tributiifn  of  land  among  Roman  cohmiHtii.  Bot 
in  alm/Mt  all  th^tie  pointa  differenc«ii  were  found, 
arising  from  the  natore  of  the  ground. 

(10>  Anotlier  mode  of  dividing  and  aiwiigning 
roUmial  land  is  oonbiuded  with  the  above.  If 
divid#id  in  to  plots  of  greater  length  than  breadth, 
tlie  division  waa  per  ttriga* ;  if  of  greater 
breadth  than  lengtii,  per  tcamna :  length  being 
rM'koned  in  the  direction  of  north  and  soat^ 
brpsdth  in  that  of  east  and  went.  Ager  stri- 
f/alut  or  uramtuUut  would  therefore  be  land 
divided  into  oblong  plots,  the  sides  of  which 
w#n7j  not  ptt.ru I l«l  to  dr.rumam  and  kardinr$, 
bnt  to  the  lK>andariesof  the  neighboaring  occa- 
piers. 

ill)  Larinuu!  were  irregular  ntripH  of  land; 
praerimiTiie,  r«M'tilinear  but  not  rectangular 
piec^m ;  in  hoIuIo,  undividcKl  land ;  in  nomi' 
nifnis,  dividend  and  aaaigned  to  occupiers. 

(12)  liesirles  these  reguliition  methods,  local 
and  iirovin(;iAl  divisions  according  to  the  various 
customs  (ron$tietudineH)  of  countries  were 
found,  private  plans  {furmae^  aera)^  private 
agnMJinents  and  uses. 

(IH)  The  boundaries  Ix^tween  the  territories  of 
adjoining  colonies  or  towns  wcro  usually  taken 
from  the  natural  features  of  the  cxiuntry.  The 
ridges  of  the  mountains  (xMj^a  montium)^  water- 
sheds {divergia  aquarum),  and  rivers  (/lumina) 


pni 

il»and 

Hm  pit  doj? 

a 
bkod  of  the  ndtim  into 
the  pit  and  tibrev  is  friafciwfaise  aad  eom 
ifrugnu  hoMsywbs  aad  wine,  pfa^ed  the 
stone  on  the  glowing  <ih«rs»  and  rmamwrn^A  ii 
tigfai  with  fragments  si  rock. 

I  (15)  Both  religion  and  ]aw  cnmbmad  to  giv^ 
sanctity  to  bom^ary  stonea.    The  rites  ol  the 

'aonnal  festiTal  of  Term  inns  on  the  Srd  of 

'  Pehmary  are  described  in  Or.  FomL  tL  699-S4  ; 
rd  Hot.  Epod.  iL  59 ;  Jar.  xin.  39).  'Ehe  first 
institation  of  boonds  is  refened  to  Xuraa :  the 
stones  were  to  be  sacred  to  Inppiter  Tenninalis 
(Zcirf  Sptes),  and  anyone  destroying  or  moving 
them  waa  to  be  held  aocorsed  (aocer),  with  full 

'  allowance  before  God  and  man  to  anyone  to 
slay  him. 

The  earliest  law  which  we  know  of  in  which 
penalties  are  directed  in  matters  of  this  kind  is 

•  the  Lex  Mamilia  (50  B.C.),  the  substance  of 
which  waa  paoaed  l^  Julias  Caesar.  It  imposed 

I  the  duty  upon  the  oocacter  of  reetorrag  a 
boundary  stone  which  haa  faUen;  prohibited 
anyone  from  building  on  cmt  pkm^ung  up  the 

I  balks  or  decumans,  orobetmctinguie  trenches, 
under  a  penalty  of  4000  sesteroes.  Moving 
or  removing  boundary  stones  {termini)  mali- 
ciously was  punishaUe  by  a  penalty  <rf  5Ci00  ses 
terces  for  each  stone.  Hadrian  (119  aj>.)  added 
banishment  and  confiaration  ol  one-third  of  the 
offender's  property. 

(16)  For  surveying  porposea,  two  tnstromenta 
are  mentioned  as  in  use  by  the  Gromatici :  the 
gnomon  and  the  groma,  or  sorreyor's  cross. 
The  problems  to  be  solred  re<^aired  two 
things:  a  determination  of  the  pomts  of  the 
compass,  and  a  method  of  setting  out  on 
land  a  right  line  and  a  right  angle.  The 
gnomon  or  practical  sundial  was  employed  for 
the  first  purpose  (Hdt.  iL  109 ;  IsaL  xxxriiL  8). 
[Horologiiuii.]  The  groma  was  employed  for 
the  second  purpose,  and  was  probably  got  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans  along  wiUi  the 
augurial  discipline.  Its  precise  shape  is  un- 
known ;  it  consisted  of  a  movable  instrument 
capable  of  standing  steadily  on  the  ground,  and 
carrying  either  (a)  two  straight  bars  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles  and  fixed  on  a  pivot  at 
the  top  of  the  staff,  or  (6)  a  plate  with  marks  in 
the  periphery  for  the  extreapities  of  two  straight 
lines  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  and 
for  their  intersection.  The  verticality  of  the 
staff  or  stand  was  probably  secured  by  a  plumb- 
line.  The  ascertaining  oi  the  straight  lines  to 
be  marked  out  on  the  land  was  called  dictare 
rigor&in^  *  right  line/  or  metas,  *  poles.'    Sight- 
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iDg  the  marks  was  comprehendere  $tgna  or  | 
witiu;  Terifying  (his  bj  sighting  in  the  opposite 

direction  was  reprehen- 
dere  metaa,  &c.  [Qroma; 
Horoloffium.] 

(17)  ThB  art  of  land-sur- 
veying comprised^amongBt 
other  things,  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  contents  of 
a  variety  of  superficial 
figures,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  groma.  The  methods 
appear  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  are 
now  practised  by  sur- 
veyors with  the  cross  and  ten-link  offset  staff. 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  owed  their 
system  of  dividing  and  marking  out  land  to  the 
Etruscans.  For  the  calculation  of  other  than 
rectan^lar  areas,  the  Roman  or  Etruscan 
disciphne  was  insufficient.  This  knowledge, 
first  developed  in  Egypt,  and  found  in  a  papy- 
rus as  old  as  1700  B.C.,  was  developed  by  the 
Greek  school  at  Alexandria,  and  reduced  to  a 
system  by  Heron,  100  B.C.  The  first  Roman 
writer  on  geometry  was  Varro  {pb.  27  B.C.)  and 
it  was  in  his  lifetime  that  JuUus  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  directed  a  survey  of  the  whole  Roman 
emi>ire,  which  was  carried  out  by  Augustus. 
Agrippa  had  a  map  of  the  empire  engraved 
on  marble.  About  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
methods  of  Alexandrian  trigonometry  were 
brought  fully  into  the  course  of  Roman  gro- 
matic. 

*AYPi<Svia.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Orcho- 
menus,  in  Boeotia,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Argos, 
in  honour  of  Dion^us,  sumamed  *AypitiytoSt 
i.e.  the  wild  or  boisterous ;  it  was  solemnised 
during  the  night  only  b^  women  and  the  priests 
of  Dionysus.  The  sacrifice  of  a  human  oeing, 
which  originally  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later 
times.  The  festival  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who,  after  having 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  fury, 
were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible  desire  of 
eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  killed  and 
ate  one  of  their  own  children. 

*AYPOT^pac  OvaCa.  A  festival  celebrated 
at  Agrae  near  Athens  in  honour  of  Artemis 
Agrotera  (ht>m  &7pa,  chase),  in  oonseouenoe  of 
a  vow  made  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
It  was  solemnised  on  the  sixth  of  the  month 
of  Boedromion  (September),  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
goats  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  §  12). 

'AYVicvs.  Surname  of  Apollo  MSios  as 
guardian  of  the  streets ;  also  applied  to  the  conic 
pillars  {metae)  and  square  altars  (Vyol  \l0oi) 
set  up  at  Athens  in  front  of  houses  (cf.  Ar.  Eq, 
1890 ;  Eur.  Ion,  186). 

'  AY^prat.  Wandering  beggars  or  collectors 
of  alms  (from  Ayclpsir),  mostly  but  not  always 
claiming  a  religious  chsxacter.  They  were 
of  various  Idnds.  Thej  told  fortunes  bv 
Iota,  tablets,  S^  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  80;  Tibull. 
i.  8,  11),  or  collected  alms  in  the  name 
of  Isis,  the  Delian  deities,  Opis  and  Arga 
(Hdl  iv.  85),  and  especially  Kybele,  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods;  whence  tney  were  called 
fotrpoy^fntu  (Arisk  Bhet  iii.  2,  f  10).  They 
UDoertook  to  inflict  injury  on  the  enemies  of 
those  who  paid  them,  or  to  obtain  forgiveness 
of  sins  from  the  gods  whom  they  served  (Plat 
Sep,  ii.  p.  864  b). 
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These    mendicant  priests   came  into   Italy 
together  with  the  worship  of  Isis,  Cybele,  and 
other  foreign  deities. 
Ahe'num.    [Aenvm]. 

AldvTCio.  A  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Aias  (Ajax)  at  Salamis,  of  which  town  he 
was  the  tutelary  divinity.  In  Attica  the  festi- 
val was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  at  Salamis,  by  a  boat-race  and  sacrifices 
to  Aias  and  Asklepios.  (Hdt.  viii.  64,  88 ;  Pint. 
Themut.  15.J 

AlicCas  oCkt).  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

AtOovoa.  The  open  poriioo  or  verandah  of 
the  Homeric  house.  The  Homeric  house  con- 
tained two  such  verandahs — one,  the  cdftfoiMra 
ovA^f ,  on  each  side  of  the  courtyard  gate  (H. 
ix.  472,  Od,  xxi.  889) ;  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court,  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  forming  part  of  the  wp^ofios  {Od.  iv.  279, 
H.  xxiv.  644).  This  ai0ou(ra  was  used  especially 
as  a  sleeping  place  for  strangers.  See  plan 
under  DomiU. 

*AKoi|v  iiaprvptlv.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

Alft.    (1)  [Dooilif.1 

(2)  AU'TM,  AU'riL    [Szereitiii.] 

(a)  In  the  original  constitution  of  the  Roman 
army,  each  l^ion  of  citiaens  was  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  800  equUet  (Polyb.  i.  16, 2).  These 
were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantry, 
and  hence  were  termed  cUae, 

(6)  When  the  socii  were  required  to  con- 
tribute a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army,  the 
Roman  legions  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and  the  allies  formed  the  win^pi. 
Hence  Uie  allied  troops,  both  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, were  sometimes  termed  aloe  or  ttlarii ; 
and  we  find  mention,  not  only  of  equites^  but 
also  of  cohorte$  alares  or  alanae  {Lav.  x.  40, 8, 
xxxi.  21). 

(c)  After  the  franchise  had  been  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Italy,  the  term  tUarii  was 
transferred  to  foreign  troops  {auxilia)  serving 
along  with  the  Roman  armies  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  78). 

{d)  Under  the  Empire,  the  word  (Uu  usually 
denotes  'auxiliary  cavalry';  and  (das  were 
usually  named  from  the  country  where  they 
were  raised :  e.g.  ala  Moeticdf  ala  Batavorwm, 
&o  Sometimes  a  body  of  horse  was  named 
from  the  officer  who  had  first  raised  it,  or  who 
commanded  it :  cf.  ala  Siliana  (Tac.  Hist.  i. 
70),  ala  Auriana  (ib.  iii  6).  The  ala  was  ori- 
ginally divided  into  ten  turmae,  each  contain- 
ing three  deourias  of  ten  men  each.  But  at  a 
later  time  the  ala  was  either  miliaria  or  quiTi- 
genaria :  in  the  former  case  there  were  twenty- 
four  turmaet  in  the  latter  sixteen,  besides 
various  officers.    [Ezeroitni.] 

Alabarehes  (said  to  be  derived  from  iiXdfid, 
ink).  A  Roman  official  stationed  at  Alexandria 
under  the  Empire. 

Alabftatmm  and  Alabaater  {&\d0eurrpov  or 
better  a\d$a(rrosi  Lat  pi.  Alabaatra,  some- 
times -tri).  A  small  tapering  or  pear-shaped 
vessel,  having  no  feet,  and  commonly  without 
handles,  used  for   holding  perfumes  and  un- 

ents.    Onyx-alabaster  was  usually  employed 

or.  Carm.  iv.  12, 17 ;  Plin.  xiii.  §  19,  xxxvi. 
^  160).  They  are  also  found  of  stone  and  terra- 
cotta, with  a  white  or  cream-coloured  ground 
and  black  figures;  of  glass,  and  even  of  gold 
(Theocr.  xv.  114).  Such  scent  bottles  are  first 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20) ;  they  occur 
both  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Ar.  Ach. 
1053 ;  Mart.  xi.  8).    To  *  break  the  box '  of  oint- 
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AUbMtmtiw'm  tAnafhutfffin, ^- 

trrHriil,     A  cukel  for  Dngncnt-boUles  [Al«- 
iMatraaj.  or  a  lioUei  into  which  tfaej  ten  pot 


AtbaiL     A  nciticv  boAnL  probablj  at  wcwd 

pauitcd  white,  Uie  letten  bemg  blmck.  cmpt 
the  hcailinpi  (ni6rira<rl,  which  were  red :  si^ie- 
amilj  Dtied  for  thti  boud  on  which  thv  mnniial 
edict  of  Uie  praetor  wu  iiucTibrd.  It  oonuined 
'  the  lormnUe  ud  other  legaJ  remedie*  which  the 
I  pnetor  wu  pnpuvd  lo  gruit  [Edktm].  The 
'  nlbum  wu  pat  up  in  ■  ptiblic  place  in  Borne. 
The  word  wu  iJw)  used  for  uj  laUet  oc«- 
tuning  k  pablic  uinonncenient  (Cic  de  Orat. 
iL  la,  68] ;  or  k  list  of  «ij  public  body:  e^g. 
album  tetuUarium  (Tm.  ^nn.  i..  43),  deCKri- 
onum,  ludicum  (SneL  Claud.  16),  ponh^feiin, 
Ac    [IndBZ.] 

AIm.   Playing  ftt  k  nme  of  chance.  [Sunei ; 
TaJi;  Tmmtm;  Pazl^parO 

Ouning  wu  disconnlenuiced  at  Borne 
(Cic.  Cat.  iL  10,  33,  All.  liv.  6;  Juv.  li.  176, 
xiT.  1).  ItwuftUo  forbidden  by  ipecinl  Iswh 
daring  the  times  of  the  BepQblic  and  under  the 
emperors  {Hot.  Carm.  tii.  34,  68;  Cic.  PUl.  ii. 
3S.  Sfl :  Ov.  Trill,  ii.  470  S.).  Thiw  such  laws 
occur— the  leges  Titia,  Poblicia,  and  Cornelia 
(probohly  enacted  by  StiUa)— and  likewise  a 
urrmtiucoruullun.  and  the  praetor's  edict. 
'ioted  of  gaming  incnned 


■]   < 


when  not  in  ai^tual  uhl:     (At.  Fr.  408;  Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  4J0,  i  iMT.) 

Aland*,    a    aanlish    word,    a    lark  (Latin 
gitUnt'i).     Tbe  name  a/aufa«  was  bestowed  by 
legion  of  picked  men,  whi 

uf  Traniialpi 
11.1-,    rniii  miirai  to  liuve  been  the 
of  a  Tegular  Roman  li'jiion  levied 

Thfi  'legion 

prrivod  by  «veral  mwiriptiona. 
AlbuiBi ;  Opoi  Ubarinm.    [Pariet.] 
AllMRftla'rai.     A  cap  made  n'  "--  -■-" 

white  Ticitim  sacribced  to  Jnpitai 

by  tbi^  Flamen  Dislii.    [Apaz.J 


ipoHed   of  barbarians.      The 
1  doubt,  token  from  v  crented 

numbered  V.,  u  is 


a  fine  and  became  tn/on 
,  111  chance  were,  however,  tolert 
I  lit  the  Rutornitlia  (Blart.  It.  14,  t.  04 ;  KUec 
I  Aug.  71 ;  cf.  Plant.  Cure.  iL  S,  76 ;  Cic  Sen. 
'  18,  Ml).  Under  the  Empire  gambling  wae  car- 
:ried  lo  a  great  height  (el.  Juv.  i.  B8-V0).  - 
]  Angntitus  and  other  emperors  were  lond  ot  ' 
it  ISnct.  Aug.  TO,  Tl,  Col.  41,  Claud.  SS, 
Dam.  21 ;  Dio  Cass.  lii.  22,  li.  fi).  There  were 
treatises  on  the  art.  among  them  a  book  written 
by  the  emperor  Claudtus  (Ot.  Triit.  u.  «T1 ; 
Saet  Claud.  88).  All  gaming  was  finally  for. 
bidden  by  Justinian. 

Allcnla.  A  short  clonk  or  cape  worn  by  boys, 
and  by  hunters  (cf.  Uart.  lii.  B3}.    [I>r«U.] 

AlimBnta'rii  paaii  et  pnell>«.  In  the 
Boman  Republic  the  poorer  adnlt  citizens  were 
usislad  br  public  distributioua  ot  com,  oil,  and 
money,  which  were  called  eongiaria  [ConKi- 
uliuiij.  Neni  eitended  them  to  other  lUlian 
towns,  and  also  to  children,  and  Trajan  ap- 
pointed  them  lo  be  made  siery  month.  The 
children  who  received  them  were  called  pu^ri 
el  piieUae  aiimentarii;  and  the  almoners 
qaaettaret  pecutiiat  aUmentariae.  quaritnrca, 
pracuratorea,  oi  praefecti  alimentorum. 

The  methods  were  as  ioUowa :— The  emperor 
lent  considerable  sums  at  low  interest  an  the 
security  of  landed  estaten  belonging  to  membeTv 
of  the  municipality,  and  the  interest  was  paid 
to    the    municipal  chest    for  the   support  of 
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orphans.  Boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  ibis 
institation  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  ^rls  ap 
to  their  fonrteenth,  year.  Similar  institations 
of  municipal  or  private  foundation  existed  at 
Terracina,  HispaUs  (Seville),  and  elsewhere. 
One  was  founded  at  Comum  by  the  younger 
Pliny  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18,  i.  8j. 
'AAcbaov.    A  cup.     fAcvas.] 

Ali'^Ql.  A  slave  who  attended  on  bathers, 
to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their 
bodies  (Sen.  Ep,  66 ;  Juv.  xL  167).  The  female 
slaves  were  called  vapan-iKrpiai.  Tweezers 
were  used  {voUeUae^  Mart.  x.  28, 6)  or  depila- 
tonr  ointment  {dropax).    [PsilothruiiL] 

Aliptae  iAcivroi),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointc»d  the  bodies  of  the  atiiletes 
in  the  dXcnrr^ioy  before  and  after  the  exercises 
of  the  palaestra.  The  oil  was  not  simply  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  also  rubbed 
into  the  skin  {^apaunttvcumK^  rp7\^is).  The 
athlete  was  again  anointed  after  the  contests 
(kmoB^fKonla),  in  order  to  restore  the  tone  of 
^e  slon  and  muscles.  He  then  bathed,  and 
had  the  dust)  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  ofif  his  body 
by  means  of  a  8crai>er,  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  §triffiLBjid  oflJled  (rrKtyyls,  and  afterwards 
i6arpa.    (.Balnoae.] 

Besides  their  mechanical  work,  the  aliptae 
also  gave  advice  as  to  training  and  diet  (.Arist. 
EiJu  N,  ii.  6,  7).  Hence  the  term  /orpoAc^im}*, 
or  medical  trainer  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  §  1,  2, 
I<Uraleptice,  Ep,  x.  4;  Cic.  Fwm.  i.  9,  16). 
[AthletM.] 

Among  ttie  Bomans  there  were  slaves  called 
aliptae  who  rubbed  and  anointed  their  masters 
in  Uie  bf^hs  (Juv.  iii.  76).  These  slaves 
were  also  called  unciorea  (Mart  iii.  8SS,  6),  and 
the  anointing-room  unctorium  or  unctuarium 
(Plin.  Ep.  iL  17).  [Ghittas;  Strifl^;  Balneae.] 

AllintL  Boman  soldiers  carried  with  them 
a  coupling-chain  with  a  handcuff  {manica)  at 
each  end.  When  a  prisoner  was  taken,  his 
hands  were  secured  behind  his  back  by  one  of 
these,  and  the  other  passed  round  his  captor's 
leti  wrist.  Prisoners  other  than  military  were 
•ecnred  in  the  same  way.  See  Acts  xxiv.  7; 
Jos.  AfiHq.  xvi%  6,  7 ;  Bp.  Lightfoot  on  Philip- 
pians,  p.  8,  n.  SS,  Sikvtris, 

AllaTio.    See  Appendix,  Boman  Law. 

*AXAa,  'AXAa.  An  Attic  harvest  festival  in 
honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus.  It  took 
place  every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and 
only  fruits  were  offered.  It  was  unlawful  to 
offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this 
festival  (Dem.  Ne€ter.  p.  1886,  §  116).  The 
festiviJ  was  also  called  Be^^crut,  or  trvyKo/u- 

'AXoyCoif  BCtct).  See  Appendix,  Grbbk  Law. 

*AA<*wciH).  A  fox-skin  cap  used  by  Thracians 
{e,g.  Bheens  and  Orpheus)  and  Amaxons ;  with 
ear-flM>s  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4,  4 ;  Hdt.  vii.  76). 

JdpnaMtam(i\^d0rrros).  Alphabetical  writ- 
ing, t,e.  writing  m  which  each  character  repre- 
sents a  sin^e  sound,  vowel  or  consonant,  is  de- 
rived from  picture-writing  (ideography),  in 
which  each  character  represents  a  word,  and  is 
a  conventionalised  picture  of  the  thing  denoted. 
Instanoes  of  ide<^raphio  writing  are,  among 
others,  the  Eigyptuui  hieroglvphic  system,  the 
Chinese,  the  cuneiform,  and  uie  Mexican.  Im- 
material ideas  were  in  time  expressed  by  mate- 
rial forms,  e.g.  the  sun  to  represent  a  day. 

The  next  step  after  simple  picture-writing 
was  the  use  of  a  symbol  to  represent  a  syllable 
(syllsbism) :  this  is  the  begiiming  of  phonetic 
writing.  The  third  is  the  use  of  a  symbol  to 
represent  a  single  sound :  this  is  alimabetical 
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writing.  Bather  by  accident  than  design  the 
nnmbeff  of  symbols  or  letters  adopted  is  small, 
26  letters  being  used  to  represent  a  much  larger 
number  of  sounds,  some  letters  standing  for 
several  sounds  {e.g.  the  vowels,  C  =  S  and  K, 
G  =  DJ,  and  vocuised  K,  &c.)t  other  sounds 
being  represented  by  combinations  of  letters 
{e.g.  TH,  PH,  SH).  This  makes  tradisliteration 
from  one  language  to  another  obscure  and  difiQ- 
cult.  A  perfect  alphabet  would  be  arranged 
according  to  sounds,  so  as  to  represent  all 
speech-sounds  in  a  common  symbolism. 
Again,  some  languages  are,  some  are  not, 
written  phoneticakU^ :  e.g.  German  is  written 
phoneticallv ;  Enghsh  and  French  retaui  the 
history  of  the  lan^iage  in  their  orthography. 

The  hierofflyphio  writing  of  Egypt  was  fixed 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  earliest  monuments, 
contain  a  complete  system  of  a  large  number  of 
signs,  each  of  which  may  represent  (1)  a  word, 
(2)  a  syllable,  (8)  a  letter.  The  three  systems 
are  often  combined  in  one  word :  e.g.  the  word 
khepeTj  a  beetle,  may  be  written — 


(1) 


0    D 


g.     WqM.     (8) 


As  there  are  many  signs  for  one  meaning  {e.g, 
,  I ',  for  S),  so  there  are  many  meanings 
to  one  sound :  e.g.  the  sign  I  item  means  '  to 

sleep,' '  to  walk,'  *  tongue,'  'again.* 

This  multiplication  of  signs  continues  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  Egyptian  historv. 

A  cursive  or  running  form  of  hier<^lyphics, 
with  a  smaller  number  of  signs,  was  us^  by  the 
priests  rhieratic),  as  well  as  a  business  form 
(demotic).  From  the  former  of  these,  in  a  very 
ancient  stsge,  earlier  than  the  period  of  the 
Shepherd  Miners  {i.e.  before  2000  B.C.),  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  was  derived,  and  from  it 
all  other  old  world  alphabets.  The  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  hieratic  alphabet  and  the 
Phoenicicm  bears  out  the  constant  tradition 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  that  letters  were 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Egypt,  and 
imported  by  them  into  the  West.  (See  Table  I.) 

1.  Gb£EK. — The  origin  of  the  classical  alpha- 
bets may  thus  be  traced  to  the  Egyptian  through 
an  Asiatic  form  imported  by  tibe  Phoenicians 
by  way  of  the  island  of  the  Aegean  to  Greece 
and  Italy.  What  relation  the  Semitic  alphabets 
may  have  had  to  the  cuneiform  Assyrian  or 
other  Asiatic  alphabets  cannot  be  said  to  be 
finally  settled.  The  names  of  the  letters  (Aleph, 
ox ;  Beth,  house,  &c.)  alone  prove  their  Semitic 
origin. 

The  wide  dissemination  in  Greece  of  a  single 
alphabet  in  many  varieties  is  a  strong  evidence 
for  a  single  centre ;  for  all  the  Greek  alphabets 
agree  with  each  other,  and  differ  from  the 
Phoenician,  in  the  emplo^ent  of  vowels. 

The  date  at  which  writmg  became  known  in 
Greece  is  quite  uncertain.  There  are  Greek 
inscriptions  of  the  seventh  century  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  writing  was  in  use  much 
earlier  than  that  date. 

The  earliest  Gredc  handwriting,  like  the 
Semitic,  was  from  right  to  left;  U>  this  suc- 
ceeded a  method  in  which  alternate  lines  ran 
from  left  to  right  and  ffice  versa.  This  is 
called  fiowrrpo^96v.    The  Semitic  alphabets 
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hftve  no  voweU.  These  were  added  by  (he 
Cfreeks,  who  thus  were  the  founders  of  the  first 
complete  phonetic  system.  ♦,  X,  Y,  came  in 
from  Cyprus  in  the  sixth  century.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  current  in  Asia  Minor,  Euboea,  the 
y^i^nfltt,  the  Peloponneee,  Ac,  gave  place  to  the 
Attic  form  of  the  Eastern  Ionic  alphabet,  which, 
from  the  archonship  of  Euldeides,  408  B.C., 
came  into  use  within  a  few  years,  as  the  estab- 
lished Greek  alphabet.  Attic  inscriptions  of 
an  earlier  date  differ  in  many  respects  from 


In  later  MSS.  a  large  number  of  abbreriationB 
were  introduced,  some  of  which  {e.g.  ^  »  ci, 
»  =  ov,  O  s  01,  &c.)  were  diphthong  signs, 
the  rest  abbrcTiations  of  common  combinations 
of  letters  i6.g.  0«  —  os,  S^  «*  9td,  ^i  n^  «  irat, 
^  =  ydp,  ^  wm  Zi,  iJ^  —  /jJy,  d^  «  o-flau,  Ac). 
These  were  imitated  in  type,  and  may  be  seen 

in  any  Greek  printed  book  till  the  eadv  part  of 
the  present  century. 
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what  henceforward  became  the  conventional 
form.  The  chief  points  in  which  the  accepted 
Greek  alphabet  differs  from  the  earlier  forms 
are  the  omission  of  H  as  an  aspirate  sign,  (f 
{ninwa),  ^  (o'ifiviBsp),  f  a  V  or  W  {SlyafifM)^ 
and  the  addition  of  the  long  vowels  H  and  A. 

The  cursive  Greek  character  was  developed 
from  the  established  Attic  form  in  the  second 
century  b.o.  It  is  first  met  with  in  Egypt,  but 
does  not  appear  in  Greek  MSS.  till  the  Byzan- 
tine period. 


3.  Etbuscan. — The  Etruscans,  whose  alpha- 
bet came  from  the  Greeks,  not  (as  has  been 
maintained)  independently  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, omitted  B,  D,  O,  Q,  X.  They  intro- 
duced 8  or  8  =  F,  a  harder  (labio-dental)  form 
of  <t>i  which  disappeared  later,  as  did  x* 

Other  Italian  alphabets  existed,  such  as  the 
Umbrian  and  Osoan  all  derived  from  or 
closely  akin  to  the  Etruscan.  The  Italians 
wrote  for  the  most  part  from  right  to  left. 

3.  Latin. — The  earliest  Latin  alphabet  (sup- 


maler  the  Tables  imd  mart  ot  (I 
have  baea  oompiied). 

Bemitio  alphftbeta  have  no  tc 
■oondi  in  the  Greek  AlphaibfltHf  hi 
&nd  Dt  were  bbpl    ''  ^'  ^ 

whMen)  voweU  m  we  oemiuc. 

The  vaJnea  of  the  lettan  in  Tahim  L  mkI  11. 
are  tpproiimatdj  Bngliah,  eioept  the  vowels, 
which  have  (he  Italian  aooud.  In  Table  I. 
O  (S)  iahud;  Z  (T|  in  ntlierSD;  K  (11)  ■■  a 
weak  K,  and  K  (IS)  a  atjong  K  ;  X  (15)  «u  in 
the  Semitic  alphabeta  6,  and  8  (18)  «u  in  the 
Semitic  alphabets  BH  ;  Th  (B),  the  Oieek  eirta, 
wuintJemitioaetningT  uidT(aa)aweakT. 

Alnta.    [Cklosn*;  UaTiarit.] 

AlTtU.  (1)  A  bawn,  Benerally  ot  an  ova] 
shape,  nsed.  e^.,  for  wasliing  iofaiila.  (9)  A 
tn;   for  lixja.    (S)  A  kniniiing  board  with  ■ 


rel*.  Towel 
.  ,  ih  aa  Noa.  1 
I  olicka  befon  (un- 
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pond  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Chalkidian 
colon;  of  Kumae,  who  used  the  Western  Tarietj 
of  the  lonie  alphabet)  oonsisted  ot  al  letters: 
f,  A-Xie^e  Absent,  or  only  nsed  as  nnmeral  signt. 

The  vowels  resemble  the  Chalkidian  type. 
The  dinnuna  7 ,  /*,  Ao.,  was  used  tar  the  hard 
F  (tba  Sbiucan  8).  Z  (a  vocalind  S  -  English 
Z)  c«me  between  F  and  H,  bnt  wuearly  dIsDMd ; 
earlier,  S  lepreaented  it  (Sagnntom  —  ximriet). 
The  plaoe  ot  Z  in  the  alphabet  was  taken  b;  Q, 
a,  C  havioB  oome  in  the  plaoe  oT  the  Greek  r. 
K  went  earl;  out  ot  nee,  except  in  a  few  words 
and  signs  (Karthaso,  Kal.,  Kaeso,  &b.)  ;  X  (^ 
Englidi  X)  the  earlier  form  of  E. 

In  Cioero'stime  Z  was  re-introdnoed,  with  Y, 
in  order  to  tranncribe  Greek  words  more  ei- 
ai:t1y.  Three  new  letters  were  added  by  Claudins, 
but  never  cune  into  oonunon  ose,  thon^ 
a  been  noted  in  inscriptions:  d  or  i 
,    .  -sum)  =  V  Donwmantal  (ARdA- 

LES) ;  3}>  anHtigma  -  ifi  or  ps  ;  I-  {iala  ad- 
/«etun),OPTI-MVS,(orepeBentavowelsoDnd 
iwembling  (hat  of  the  fVensh  u.  [PbIbM- 
gTaph7.] 


Afluniittiili,  or  A . 
or  IreediDan  whose  offlos  it  was  to 

diatation  in  short-hand  (notoe)  or  otherwise 
(UueL /ul.  74,  Aua.  67,  &c.;  Gic.de  Oral.  iii. 
60,  BlU). 

'Ai^apOvflis  or  'A|i.apil(ria.  A  festival  ol 
Artemis,  celebrated  at  Amairnthns  in  Bnboea; 
also  in  Attica.  The  festival  in  Euboea  was  dia- 
tinguiihed  for  its  splendid  proMssions.  amount- 
ing on  one  occasion  to  S,000  heavy-armed  men, 
eOO  horsemen,  and  00  chariots. 

AmbaTTK'Ila.  A  rural  festiTal  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  guod  area  ambioi  vielitHa 
(Serv.  ad  Verg.  Eel  iii.  77). 

There  were  two  kinds  ol  Ambarvalia,  private 
and  public.  The  private  Ambarvalia  are  those 
alluded  to  by  Virgil  {Oeorg.  i.  388  »<].,  Eel.  iii. 
77,  V,  7B  1  cf.  Tibull.  EUg.  ii.  1).  The  victims 
[BDa*etftnrilla]  were  led  three  times  round  the 
comiiBldB,  before  the  sickle  was  pot  in,  acoom- 
panied  by  a  crowd  ot  merry -makers,  dancing  and 
singing  ibe  praises  ol  Ceres,  while  they  offered 
libations  ol  milk,  hoDey,  and  wine.  The  public 
Ambarvalia.  which  have  been  (doubtfully)  iden- 
tifled  with  the  saonflce  of  the  Fratres  ArvaJeB 
to  Dea  Dia,  took  place  at  Bome  on  May  39,  and 
were  an  immovable  feast  (/tfrioflitaftDOfl).  The 
feut  of  Dea  Dia  was  prarlaimed  every  year. 
[AiralM  i  AmbsrbtimL]  The  Roman  Ambar- 
vajia  were  performed  at  a  spot  called  Festi, 
about  five  miles  on  (he  road  to  Alba,  the  Foua 
Cluilia  ol  Livy  (i.  S8).  The  Locus  Deae  Dim 
wasontheViaPortuensiB,eoathof  Borne.  Both 
were  on  the  boandaiy  of  the  original  ager  Ro- 

The  rites  of  the  Ambarvalia  survived  in.  and 
may  be  compared  with,  the  oeremoaies  of  the 
Not*.— The  Primitive  Oreek  and  Primitive  three  Boption  Days,  anciently  called  'Gong. 
Italian  alphabeU  in  Tables  I.  and  It  do  not  days,'  which  precede  Ascension  Day,  occurring 
exist  aotoally,  bat  have  been  restored  from  the  nearly  at  the  same  time  ol  year, 
evidence  of  other  alphabets  by  Dr.  W.  Deecke  I  Ambilaftrluta.  [Lattratio.j 
irrom  wlioM  article  in   Baameiiler'a   Drnk-  '     Am'bltu.    See  Appendix,  Rohan  Law, 
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AmbnbaiM.  FenuJe  nuimcianB  from  Syria, 
who  performed  in  public,  at  Borne,  especially 
in  the  oircns.  Their  name  is  derived  from  the 
Syrian  word  abub  or  anbub^  a  flate.  The 
natch-girls  of  India  will  perhaps  give  the  best 
idea  of  them.    (Hor.  Sat.  i.  9^  1 ;  Suet  Ner.  37.) 

Ambn'rbiam  or  Ambnrbiale.  A  sacrifice 
performed  at  Borne  for  the  purification  of  the 
city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ambarvalia 
were  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun- 
try :  usually  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  prodigies,  &c  (See  Serv.  on  Verg.  EcL  iii. 
77,  and  Lucan,  L  693  sq.,  where  it  is  described.) 
[j^barralia.] 

Amantnm.    [Hatta;  Solea.] 

Amef.  A  pole,  especially  (1)  for  spreading  nets 
(Sete) ;  (2)  the  shafts  of  a  palanquin  [BMtema]. 
The  poles  of  a  LdOtiea  were  called  asseret. 

Amietm,  Amictnai,  Amictorium.    [Dreit.] 

Aome'sua  (iifunivrix).  The  act  or  arrange- 
ment by  which  offences  were  forgotten,  or  re- 
garded as  if  they  had  not  been  committed,  so 
that  the  offender  could  not  be  called  to  account 
for  them.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  with  refer- 
ence to  conflicts  of  opposing  factions  in  the 
Greek  republics.  There  is  only  one  case  of 
amnesty  in  Greek  history  which  requires  any 
particular  notice,  yis.  that  which  terminated 
the  struggle  between  the  democratical  and 
oligarchiou  parties  at  Athens,  408  B.C.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  and  extended  to  all  citizens, 
with  the  exertion  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  had  ruled  in  Peiraeus.  The 
earlier  authors  use  the  phrase  fiij  lunnffutajcttv. 

Amphikty'onei  ('A^t^Micr^vcf).  Institutions 
called  Amphiktyonic  appear  to  have  existed 
in  Greece  from  time  immemorial.  They  were 
associations  of  originaUy  neighbouring  tribes, 
formed  for  the  r^ulatiOn  of  mutuau  inter- 
course, and  the  protection  of  a  common  temple 
or  sanctuary.  The  true  derivation  of  the 
word  is  from  jcr/w,  with  the  same  meaning  as 
irtpucTt6y9s ;  not  from  the  name  Amphiktyon. 

We  find  many  Amphiktyoniae  of  various  de- 
grees of  importance.  There  was  one  of  some 
celebrity  which  met  at  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon 
at  Kalauria,  an  ancient  Ionian  settlement  in  the 
Saronic  Gulf.  Another  is  that  of  Onchestus  in 
Boeotia,  where  the  gathering  was  round  a  temple 
of  Poseidon. 

One  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Delos, 
the  religious  metropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
Kyklades,  where  musical  and  gymnastic  con- 
tests were  celebrated  every  fourth  year  0||cvt- 
tn/ipis)  in  honour  of  the  Delian  Apollo  (Thuc. 
iii.  104).  Plutarch  {TJies.  21)  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  it  to  Theseus,  l^e  9tmpol  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  Delos  [Theori;  Delia] 
were  also  called  Aif^iacrrof. 

The  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  lonians, 
and  Aeolians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  lukve  been  Amphiktyonic  in 
spirit.  Thus  the  Dorians  held  a  fedenu  festival 
at  Triopium  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Demeter. 
The  lonians  met  in  honour  of  the  Helikonian 
Poseidon  (the  Ionian  god)  at  Mykale — their  place 
of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium,  and 
their  festival  Panionia.  The  twelve  towns  of 
the  Aeolians  assembled  at  Gryneia  in  honour  of 
ApoUo.     (Hdt.  i.  144, 148.) 

One  Amphiktyony  of  greater  celebrity  than 
Uie  rest,  and  more  lasting,  was  called  the  Am- 
phiktyonic League,  and  had  two  places  of  meet> 
iQg — the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Anthela,  near 
Thermopylae  (Hdt.  vii.  200),  where  the  deputies 
met  in  autumn ;  and  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
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where  they  assembled  in  sprins.  This  Amphi- 
ktyony was  originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes 
(t9rfi),  not  cities  or  states,  each  of  which  tribes 
contamed  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
These  tribes  were  probably  the  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhaebians,  lia- 
gnetes,  Lokrians,  Oetaeans,  Phthiots  or  Achae- 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians  or  Melians,  and  Pho- 
kians ;  and  perhaps  Dolopians.  The  equality  of 
Dorians  and  Malians,  the  inclusion  of  the  lonians 
of  Asia,  and  the  equal  voting  of  deputies  for  large 
and  small  towns,  are  evidence  of  antiquity. 

The  probability  is  that  the  association  had 
its  origin  at  Thermopylae,  not  at  Delphi,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  Thessalian  tribes  &om 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  bay,  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  many  of  them; 
the  myth  of  Amphiktyon ;  the  names  l^lagorae 
and  Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know  that  Thes«dy 
was  the  theatre  of  the  most  important  events 
of  early  Greek  history ;  whereas  it  was  only  in 
later  times  that  Delphi  became  more  important. 

The  council  itself  was  caUed  Pylaea  (Ilv- 
Xofa)  from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pylae  (Thermopylae).  It  was  composed  of  two 
classes  of  representatives,  one  called  UvXtcyipai^ 
the  other  'Icpo/iy^^rcs  (Ar.  Nub.  v.  688 ;  uem. 
Timocr.  p.  747, 1 150)  and  UpcypofAfutrtiSf  the 
latter  perhaps  taJdng  precedence,  and  elected 
for  life.  The  iiucKfia-lat  or  general  assembly, 
included  all  those  who  had  joined  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  were  consulting  the  god. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  Ampmktyons  (Aeschin. 
F.  L.  §  116)  was  to  the  effect  that  the^  would 
do  no  mjury  to  any  city  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
and  would  protect  the  property  of  &e  god  at 
Delphi.  The  main  duty  of  the  deputies  was 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi.  After  it  was  burnt  down, 
548  B.C.,  they  contracted  with  the  Alkmaeonidae 
for  the  rebuilding  (Hdt.  ii.  180,  v.  62) ;  and  in 
other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god  they  regulated  the  minutest 
details.  The  council  sometimes  acquiesced 
in,  and  at  other  times  was  a  party  to,  ini- 
quitous and  cruel  acts.  Such  were  Uie  de- 
struction of  Mykenae  by  Argos  (468  B.C.) ;  of 
Plataea  and  Thespiae  by  Thebes  (427  B.C.); 
of  Thebes  by  Alexander  (886  B.C.) ;  anid  other 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Krissa 
in  the  First  Sacred  War  (586  B.C.);  of  the 
Phokians  in  the  Second  or  Phokian  War  (859 
B.C.) ;  of  the  Amphissians  in  the  Third  Sacred 
War,  leading  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (888 
B.C.),  and  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
Greece.  In  the  following  year  a  congress  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  states  was  held,  in  which  war 
was  declared  against  Persia  as  if  by  united 
Greece,  and  PhiJjp  elected  commander-in-chief. 

The  council  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as 
existing  in  the  second  century  of  our  era ;  but 
even  Demosthenes  spoke  of  it  as  ^  iy  ^f\<f>o7s 
CKidt  and  it  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  influ- 
ence. 

'  AM.^i8p6|<.ta.  A  purificatory  festival  of  the 
Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-born  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family,  and  received  its 
name.  No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  this 
solemnity ;  but  it  took  place  about  a  week  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  Amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  Uie 
evening,  and  to  which  they  brought  presents. 
The  door  of  the  house  was  decorated  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared.    The  child  was 
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then  cATTJed  round  the  he&rth  by  the  mine, 
foUowed  b;  the  fsmi];  [henoe  the  nune),  and 
thoB  preiented  to  ths  gods  of  the  house  Uld 
to  the  lunilv  ;  and  at  the  Mme  time  received  its 
uune,  to  irlucb  thoaa  preeaot  were  witoeiMS. 
Tliit  wu  the  principal  part  of  the  tolemnity. 
It  wu  iXi>  sailed  ISBi/Mi  or  40S«iJi,  ifcdn), 
Ac,  according  to  the  day  after  birth, 

'A^u^iopHta  or  'A)k^ii(ioir(a..  See  Appen- 
dix, Orbek  Law  fAvdicpiffis]. 

'A>i4iePlSTi|ais.  See  Appendix,  Gbeex 
Law. 

'AM'+i9<LAatioc.    [Domn*.] 

AmpUtbMt'tmin  {iii^94BTpor).  [Olmdlk- 
tOTM;  Tenatio;  ganiwwhta] 

I.  lU  ifulory.— Then  sihibitiona  (which 
were  pecalior  to  the  BomanB)  originally  took 
place  in  the  Farnm  and  the  CiTOol  at  Roma. 
the  ahowB  of  gladiaton  being  giren  in  the 
tanner,  and  those  of  vfild  beeeta  in  the  latter. 
In  Italian  towns  tlie  public  pisus  or  fonun  was 
lued  M  an  amphitheatre  till  the  end  of  the 
Bepnblic.  As  Uie  gladiatorial  combats  and  the 
wholesale  slaughter  ol  animals  came  to  be  the 
faToorite  amnsements  ol  the  Romans,  a  new 
form  of  building  was  reqaiied  to  accommodate 
H  ranltitnde  of  spectators.  The  firat  amphi- 
Ibeatro— tliat  of  C.  Scribonins  Curio— was  com- 
posed of  two  theatres,  placed  on  pivota,  so  that 
they  ooold  be  turned  round,  spectators  and  all, 
and  placed  either  book  to  bach,  forming  two 
theatres,  or  face  to  face,  forming  an  amphi- 
theatre (PUn.iiivi.G  llfl  f(.).  The  next  amphi- 
thntre  was  built  by  Julius  Caesar.^SB.c  This, 
bovever,  was  made  of  woodj  a  material  which, 
be^des  being  oombastible,  sometimes  proved 
inadequate  to  snpport  the  weight  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  thus  occasioned  serious  accidents. 
(Suet.  Tib.  iO ;  Tac.  Ann.  ir.  SB,  Hitl.  ii.  30.) 

In  the  year  SO  B.C.  an  amphitheatre  of  stone 
was  erected    hy   T.    StatiUus  Taurus,  in  the    ,;u„.ciiiau 
Campos  Martins,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  { and     pleasi 
great  fire  of  S4  aj>.    (Suet.  A«g.  39;  Tac.  ^nn.    of  the  specta 
iii.  79.)  tors.      The; 
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there  is  evidence  that  they  were  continued  al 
later  period.    (Aug,  Oonfm.  vi.  &) 

9.  DeservBtion  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
tAonfra.— The  site  ot  the  Coliseum  was  in 
the  middle  of  (he  city,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Caelian,  the  EsquiUoe,  and  the  Telia,  on 
the  marshy  ground  which  was  previously  the 
lake  of  Nero's  palaoe  [tlagnum  NenmU) 
(Mart,  de  Speet.  ii.  5).  As  a  general  descrip- 
tion  of  the  building,  the  following  passage  of 
Oibbonfch.  lii.)  ia  perfect;— 'It  was  a  build- 
ing of  an  elliptic  figure,  foonded  on  fouraoore 


of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [ItT]  feet. 
The  outside  ol  the  sdifloe  was  incrtut«l  with 


rble  likewise, « 
cnshions,  and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease 
abont  tW,DDO  spectators.  Sixty-four  vomitorita 
(for  by  that  name  the  doors  were  vety  aptl^ 
distinguished)  poured  forth  the  immense  multi- 
tade ;  and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  stair- 

that  each  person,  whether  of  tlie  senalorial,  the 
equestrian,  or 


omitted  which 
in  any  respect 
could  be  Bub- 


ST  AJ> 


It  « 


t   va«t   amphitheatre 
■    ■  till  tl 


wood, 

reign,  of    I 


Vespasian  and  Titna  that  tlie  design  of  build- 
ing a  permanent  amphitheatre,  entertained  by 
Augustus  (a  great  lover  of  the  veTiatio),  was 
carried  into  eflectb;  the  erection  of  the  An^hi- 
thealrum  Flavium,oiColoi*eum  or  Coliteam, 
BO  called  either  on  account  of  its  gigantic  sise, 
or  from  the  colossal  ilatne  of  Nero  which  stood 

Thia  wonderful  buikling,  which  for  magni- 
I  ude  can  otdy  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt.  *"  commenced  by  Vespasian  (Soet- 
Vetp.  P),  and  completed  by  Titus,  who  dedi- 
cated it  in  80  A.D.,  when  (000  animals  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  were  slaughtered  in  it  (Suet.  Tit. 
7J.  Domitianadded  the  lost  story  and  the  oma- 
mental  woA.  The  fourth  tier  wae  of  wood,  and 
waa  burnt  91T  A.D. ;  the  present  upper  story 
being  not  earlier  than  the  time  ol  Alexander 
Severos  and  Oordian  III. 

There  ia  a  doublfnl  tradition  that  the  archi- 
tect ol  the  Coliseum  was  a  Christian.  Oauden- 
tius,  afterwards  a  martyr,  and  that  thousands 
of  osptive  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  from  its  enormous 
aiie,  reoderad  tlie  subsequent  erection  ol  any 
other  BOch  building  in  Rome  unneoessary. 
Qaroes  continued  to  be  celebimted  in  it  down  to 
the  sixth  century.  It  is  usually  stated  that,  in 
consaqnence  of  the  self-devotion  of  Telemachus, 
an  Asiatic  monk,  who  rushed  into  the  arena  to 
separate  the  gladiaton,  and  waa  overwhelmed 


m  the  sun 
i  rain  by  an 
Lple  canopy. 


continually  re- 
freshed by  the 
playing  ot 
fountains,  uid 


the  earth,  like 

the  garden  ol  the  Hesperides,  and  was  after- 


the  gardi 
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Thrsce.      The   HubtemnAona  pip«i   oonvejed  i  tier  ii  of  m 


int  order  of  architecture,  tli» 
•nab  j  lowen  oeing  a  piain  Boman  Dorio,  the  next 
ight  Ionic,  and  ths  third  Corinthian.  The  fourth 
!red  ;  Btory  has  no    arches,  bnt    allemateiy    laiger 


BihauBtible  eopply  o(  ? ,   .. 

had  jaet  before  appeand  a  level  pUii 

be  BOddenlyoonTertod  into  awide  lake,  .    ,  .    .    .       ,  .      ^    — „— 

with  armed  TevBela,  and  repleniebfld  with  the  and  Hmatler  sqnare  windowB,  and  pilaar^rB  of 
moHBten  of  the  deep.  In  the  decomlion  o[  |  the  Composite  order.  Between  every  two 
theae  sceneB,  the  Roman  emperors  digplajed  pilasteretbreecontoleBorbracketB  project  from 
their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and  we  read  an  '  the  wall,  and  above  these  are  small  vertical 
various  ocouions  that  the  whole  tamitnre  of  Rhafts  in  the  pntablatnre.  The  magts  (fruli) 
the  amphitheatre  coasisted  either  of  ailver,  or  upon  which  the  velaria  or  awninga  were 
of  Eold,  or  of  amber.'  stretched,  rested  on  these  bnwkets  and  pusaed 

This  Btmctnre,  lite  nearly  all  the  other  eiiBl-  '  through  the  shafts  in  the  manner  represented 
ing  amphitheatres,  is  of  an  elliptical  form.  It  in  the  above  enpraving.  The  total  height  of 
covers  nearly  sii  aciea  of  groand.  The  plan  .  the  bnilding  is  1ST  feet ;  the  atoriea  are  respoc- 
dividea  itself  nataraU;  into  two  concentric  ,  lively  aboat  80.  SM.  B8,  and  ii  feet  high, 
ellipaas,  of  which  the  inner  constitoted  the  I  The  atone  oivd  in  the  eiterior  is  travertine : 
arena  or  space  for  the  combats,  while  the  ring  i  some  o'  the  blocks  are  five  feet  high,  and  eight 


between  this  and  the  onter  circo  inference  wae  j 
occupied  by  the  seats  for  the  spectators.  The 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  kies  of  these  I 
ellipses  are,  respectively,  387  feet  by  180,  and  i 
flao  feet  by  G13.  The  width  of  the  space  appro-  I 
priated  to  spectators  is,  therefore,  IBflJ  feet  all ; 
roimd  the  bnilding.  The  material  used  was  i 
alone,  in  large  blocks,  fastened  together,  where 
necessary,  by  metal  clamps.  The  eilerior  was 
faced  with  marble  and  adorned  with  statues. 

tion.     Each  of    the   three   lower   stories    pre- 
fsiiade  of  eighty  columns 
.,     rith   open  aichea    between 
an  entablature  continued 
lund  the  whole  building.    Th( 
shea  ia  aboat  llfeetB-— '— 


backed  by  piers. 


r  ten  feet  loi^,  and  all  have  inscribed  upon 
lem  small  numbers  or  signs  indicating  the 
iace  of  each  in  the  bnilding. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
uieatre  may  be  easily  understood  by  reference 
to  the  plan  and  section  given  below  (Figs.  40 
and  <1).  The  whole  space  was  divided  into 
three  terraces  [pTateinttionei,  GO,  HH,  II, 
Fig.  40)  running  all  roond  the  building : 
from  which  rose  three  ranges  of  seats  (mae- 
niana,  O,  H,  J),  accessible  at  any  point  from 
a  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  {C  D  E  F)  by 
passages  (viae,  ilimra,  adilut)  and  Bights  of 
stairs  {icalae,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,h,t,  I,  m,  n, 
I  g).  The  walls  backing  the  pnucincliontt  were 
called  baltei,  and  were  faced  with  marble  or 
Each  '  otherwise  decorated.     The  doora  which  openc.l 
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l»iiiiiii  tud  oorridon  on  to  the  gmlletj  iX  the  lop  ww  the  only  pert  of  the 
ta  ■mphithftm  were  termed  vomi-  ^  unpbithefttre  in  which  women  were  permitted 
toria.  The  wbola  o)  the  interior  ww  oiled  '  to  witnMe  the  gunei,  except  the  Vestel  Virgins, 
eatrea.  '■  uid   with   them  perhape  >  lew  ladioa  □(  di>- 

The  uenk  wu  nuToandad  by  k  wall  of  niffi- 1  tinotion  (Soet.  Aup.  U).  The  Mftta  ol  the 
oi«nt  height  to  gaud  the  ipec^tors  agftinrt  maerdana  were  divided  into  portions  ailed 
any  danger  from  the  wild  beaela — tiamaly,  cunei  (bom  their  abape),  by  flights  of  ihallow 
aboot  Sfteen  feeb.  A  further  protection  waa  staira,  which  faolitated  the  aooesa  throogh  Uie 
afforded  by  a  network  or  trelli*  of  metal,  some-  '  leireTal  Dfrmitona  to  ths  leata  {Sael.  Aug.  44; 


timai  gOt,  and  by  roUen  auipended  against  it 
aa  an  additional  protection  against  the  possi- ; 
bility  of  the  wild  beasts  climbing  over.  The  i 
terrace  on  the  top  of  bhia  wall,  which  waa  < 
Called  podium,  waa  about  twelve  foot  high,  and 
Douluned  two  or  three  langea  of  separate 
DUkcbU  ChroneB.  This,  aa  being  the  best  aitna- 
tlon  tor  viewing  the  gamea,  and  also  more 
commodioosly  aooessible  than  the  seata  higher 
op,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senator*  and 
other  persona  ol  distinction  (Suet.  Aug.  44 ; 
Jdv.  ii.  148,  fo.);  the  magistraleB  seem  to  have 
sat  bore  in  their  anrala  chairs,  and  here  also 
waa  the  emperor's  boi,  in  an  elevated  place 
oaHed  tuggatiu  (Suet.  ltd.  76),  or  cubicuium 
(Buet.  Nirr.  12);  and  likewise  the  seat  of  the 
person  who  exhibited  the  games  [editarit  tri- 
bunali.  The  Vestal  Viiginn  also  had  a  place 
allotted  lo  them  on  the  podium,     (Suet,  Aag. 


__efirst?n ,_„ 

consisting  ti  toortaen  rows  ol  stone  or  marble 
seats,  waa  appropriated  to  the  equestrian  order 
(Jnv.  iii,  IBS,  liy.  824 ;  Hart  v,  B,  liv.  28,  &c. ; 
Cic,  Pha.  II,  g  44 ;  Suet.  Avg.  14 ;  Hor.  Epod. 
\i.  IE).  The  seats  appropriated  to  the  Beoators 
and  eqoites  were  covered  with  coshiona  (pu[- 
mnO  (Jnv.  iii,  1G4).  Then,  after  a  horizontal 
space,  termed  tprateinetio  (OO),  and  farming 
a  oontinuous  landing-place  from  the  several 
staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  saoceeded  the 
second  maeniantim  (H),  where  were  the  seats 
called  popularin  (Suet.  Dom.  4),  for  the  third 
eIabb  of  spectators,  or  Mpuli"      *•-!--'-■■  ■*■-' 


I— ^ 

If 

7_ 


>n  people  (Suet.  Aug.  44), 


(I),  where 
for  ihepullati. 
44),    The  open 


Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats 
appropriated  to  diHerent  ctaases  of  spectator!, 
but  the  tickets  of  admission  marked  the  eiaci 
seat  the  holder  was  to  oooapi',  with  the  nnmber 
of  the  mamianum  and  the  cunmu.  The 
spectators  were  guided  to  their  placea  bj  niun- 
b«TS  placed  over  the  external  arches  by  which 
the  building  was  entered;  these  numbers  still 
exist :  e.g.  cvk,  vi,  in.  xvui.  ;  t.e.  sixth  ctmena, 
lowest  (in/imui)  row,  No.  18,  JMiddleton,  A«- 
dent  Rome  in  1888,  p.  B06.)  The  office  of  pre- 
serving order  in  the  diatrfbution  of  the  places 
was  assigned  to  attendants,  nnder  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  vUiau  a^nphithtatri. 

The  arena,  or  ceulisl  open  space  tor  the 
combatants,  derived  ite  name  from  ibe  sand 
with  which  it  Baa  covered,  chiefly  tor  the  pur- 
pose ot  absorbing  the  blood.     Sooh  emperors 


A3IFHITHEATBUH 
mi  Ckligolft  and  Nero  showed  their  prodigality  j 
by  oaing  cinnab&r  ajid  bonx  instead  of  the 
common  und.  In  the  earlier  unphitheatrea 
Uierewen  ditches  (vtirfjn)  between  Hie  podium  ! 
Knd  the  arena,  which  were  chiefly  meant  as  a  ' 
defence  kgungt  the  clepbuitB 
penaed  witli  by  Nero,  in  order 
the  epecUtois.     (Sasi  lul.  Si 

The  Bp(u»  of  the  urena  wu  enLireiy  open.  . 
There  were  tour  principal  entrance!  to  it,  by  | 
pttaaagea  from  the  fonr  oorreBponding  arches  of , 

throagh  Uie  wall  of  the  podium.   Underground  i 
I    arrangementa    for    floodii        '^ 


to  j;«in  «pac« 
;  Plin.  viii.  $ 


AMULETUH  SB 

theatres  were,  probably,  like  the  earlier  one*  at 
Bome  itaelt,  generally  built  of  wood,  snch  a« 
those  at  Placentia  and  Fidenae.  There  arc 
important  ruins  of  Urge  amphitheatres  at 
Verona,  Paestum,  Pompeii,  ud  Capua,  in 
Italy;  at  NImes,  Aries,  and  Prijui;  at  Trier; 
at  Poln ;  St  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  HunB  other 
cities  in  SicUy.  Some  of  these  ore  of  three 
stories,  others  of  two.  The  amphitheatre  of 
Verona,  built  of  red  marble,  IS  600  by  100  feet 
in  eitemol  measurement  There  are  trooss 
of  amphitheatres  of  a  luder  kind,  chiefly  of 
earth,  in  varions  porta  of  ooi  own  coontry, 
aa    at    Dorchester,   Sitchester,    Caerleon,  and 


1.    Uirt  nf  thr  AmphitlmatTe. 


e  Oladl- 


Amphota.    [Fott«i7.] 

'Ariinit.  A  frontlet,  or  bond,  worn  by  Greek 


front  of  1^  head  and 
fosteninn  behind.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  generally 
DOnsisted  of  a  plate  of 
gold  or  siliei,  often 
liohly  worked  and 
adorned  with  precioQH 
slonoH.^  (ZJ. 


""■■"HMlfl 


word    diiwvf 
^,  AeaS.  T) 


>  above  thea 


boards  covered 

The  velarium,  oi  awning,  was  sometimes 
wetted  with  perfomea  (tporno).  On  one  ocoa- 
»on  a  blue  velmriom  with  stars  was  provided 
by  Nen>-  It  would  be  drawn  as  required  :  the 
oentre  part,  dwding  the  arena,  wa*  Qied  in  its 
place  by  ropaa.  Hmall  balls  (mtuilm)  were 
oeoaaionallf  thrown  to  be  scrambled  for.  Each 
mimile  ooutained  atieket(l«sffra)  entitling  the 
holdar  to  a  priie,  aoinetimeB  of  conaiderable 


applied  to  (he  frontal  of 
a  liorse's  bridle,  Lat. 
fTontaif,  or  more  usu- 
allv  plnr.  fTonialia 
(Pfin.  xxivii.  §  IBt ;  Liv. 


H« 


i.  W), 


ru 


__„   Lioaiura aJiA  ailigatttra 

UHcd  by  Christian  writers.     Amulets  an  aa 

■Lfl  Homer  [Od.  i.  Wi),  but  the  word  flist 

,    occurs  in  Vorro  (ap.  Charis.  lOS,  8  k),  and  is 

g'obably  of  Italian  origin.  It  is  also  used  by 
,  liny(«i».S6a,xx..|l68). 
I  lairge  numbers  of  the  more  durable  amulets 
.  are  still  in  eiistence.  The  shapes  of  ancient 
,  '  jewellery  and  ornaments  were  in  great  measure 
1 1  decided  by  a  belief  in  their  magical  efBcaey. 
I  The  belief  in  the  Tirtnee  of  precions  Btones 
widespread,     ereu 


aongtl 


Uigent. 


t  mate- 

.  ...nethyat,  and  other 

genu;  coral,  rock-crystal,  jasper, 
agate,  chalcedony,  opal,  amber,  jet. 
and  many  similar  substances. 

s  plants — bay,  hellebore, 


mulct) 


parts  of  owls,  snakes,  frogs,  wolTes, 
.Vc,  Bome  of  the  strangest  amulets 
were  the  blood  of  gladiators,  the 
hair  ot  a  man  who  hod  been  cruci- 
fied, bones  from  graves,  Ac. 

of    piTwinal    ornaments— necklaces 

pcniliititii  [CrcpandU:  FlutltrM],  rings, 

-'   attached  to   a   lort  of   belt   which   waa 


AMUUITUM 
IT  one  ahoDldet  ud  under  the  oppo- 
r  in  the  shape  of  thin  pUtei  (bnu- 
sewn  OD  garments,  or  enotosed  in 


malign  pover 

thephaUaB.    j 


The  rormtilag  ot  incantationB  called  £}iften(i4 
litterut  ('E^ffin  yfdmtara)  belonged   (or  thi 
oBt  part  to  the  later  Empire. 


To    I, 

protection,  small  ii 


I    fori 


>t  HorniA, 

'hether  on  angle  made  b; 
two  anrfoceg  was  a  right  angle.  The  amiisfi> 
was  diBtinct  from  the  Seffala  (atrsight  role) 
and  from  tlie  Libellft  (plumb-line  or  Bquaie). 
Hence  the  adverba  amuttim,  adamiissim,  exa- 
muttim,  and  amu4ntatui. 

Amyitil  {ifajcrnt  i-fwTti  TrlreiVt  AfivffTiC*^f)t 
from  i  and  iiia.  a.  draDRht  taken  without  diaw- 
ing  breath.  It  wm  a  tayonrite  amusement 
with  the  Greeks  to  try  bow  mach  they  could 
BwoUow  in  thiB  way  (Ar.  Ack.  IljaS).  Plato 
iSymp.  311  a)  represents  Sokralee  and  Alki- 
biadea  as  draining  off  the  contents  of  a  wine- 
cooler  holding  eight  icmuAiu,  or  nearly  two 
qoarte,  while  Alexander  the  Great  in  Koid  to 
have  greatly  exceeded  this  amount  (cf.  Hor. 
Carta,  i.  86, 1*;  Bar.  Cycl.  565). 

An&bolium  (ji»S<{Atuo>').    [Dreu.l 

■AvaB<(rnT).     [Mitra.] 

•Ayd,yK\i4>a.    '^AvdvXvirTo.       [Culfttun; 

TopIUTllCll.] 

AnanuMtaa,  also  called  Lerlorfs :  slareH  em- 
ployed, by  educated  Romans  in  reading  to  Cbem 
durin);  meals,  the  bath,  and  at  otiier  times 
(Cic  .,*((.  i.  la ;  8aet.  Aug.  78 ;  Mart.  iii.  M). 

'Ava-fUY'ts  BUt].      See  Appendix,   Greek 


«mpoun 

TOKia,    B 


AsMhB'nuta  {ira6f,,iaTa,      ^ 
eepecially       AnatMi'nnill  (iKiTo«i<r»uJi),  ' 
o[   ine  averrunci,  and  m  later    terest,  and  the  correlative    it9i 
times  still  more  commonly  those  '  interest,  are  often  foond  in  insoriptions  (cf.  Cic 
of    Eastern    deities;    Diana   of    Att.  v.  SI,  11;   tiJkoi  rdiuv,  Ar.  Nub.  IISB; 
EphesQs,  Mithras,  lais,  Anubis,  '  Tixoi  Mraiei.  Flat.  Lego.  S4S  D). 
and  especially  Serapis  and  Har-        ■Ayav(iaxto«      yp<^A-      See      Appendix, 
ixifcrotoa,  Greek  L*w. 

It  wsa  also  a  very  common        ■Avaiv|it6«s.    fBraoM.] 
jn-inHUM  !>"»*''!«    t"    »™rt    »"    ^^''^  ^J       'AyxK^rtio.     See  Appendix,    Orgie    L*w 

iiiliiiM I  '  wearing   some  ill-omened,  g»o-  ;  [Hswil 

Hupoknw.    tegqoe,  or  obscene  shape  which       Auelle.    [toUl] 
might  instantly  catch  the  '  enl  eye '  of  the  {     AmUla-    [Samu.] 


ANTHE8PH0MA 


AxMn  (^Kir).    An  elbow:  e*p«eiaU;  (l)the 
una  ot  a  noraut,  of  a  ohaii,  &b.    li)  A.  ciamp 


to  I&sten  blocks  ol  Btone  (uiuui,  Hoi,  Corm.  i. 
8S,  SO;  Vitr.  ii.  8}.  (8)  The  tnuaea  or  coiuoleB 
■upporting  a  cornice  ovar  a  doorway, 

*AvSpa.iro8kO|*o«  vpa^.  See  Appendix, 
Gbeek  Lav. 

'AvSpoXT)<|((<i.,'Av8pakif<|iiov.  See  Appen- 
dix, OnEEK  Law. 

*AvSpilv.  An;  iDom  in  the  ItrtotrrTTit  ol  n 
Qreek  house,  bnl  oft«n  aaed  speciallv  to  denote 
ihe  dining  room.     rSomiU  (Ohees)O 

'AvSpMvtTis.    [Damiu  (Qheek).] 

AaguU.    fAryapfta] 

Anglportai,  or  Anfiportnm.  A  q&itow  lone 
between  two  rows  o!  hoQWB  (Ter.  Ad.  iy.  a,  SB, 
Sun.  V.  fl,  e,  7  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35. 10). 

'A'yuv'i.Ti.    [Amu  uidAnnonr,  Speas.] 

Aaulet  legw.    [L«KM  um&lw.] 

AahaIbi  max'lini.    [FontUexl 

Aaho'IU  in  awd  tou^nifj:  (1)  theprodooe  ot 
(he  yen  in  com,  fmit,  wine,  Ac;  henoa  (a) 
provisioi>H  in  geaerBj,eBpeciftlly  the  cwm  which, 
in  th«  Later  yei&n  of  the  Republic,  wba  collected 
in  the  storehouflea  of  the  atate  or  in   private 


which  BUI 
U,  IT.  IS) :  (1)  B.  b 
leried  in  the  pro 
Uanil.  B,  Flacc. 


ime ;  (S)  thi 

._  {>.g.  tiv.ii. 

lotly  one-tenth, 

(Cic.  RuU.  ii.  39,  Leg. 

"i.  B,  T)uid,  nndei 


nkind. 


(Plin,  Bp.  ui-  14.  7).  The  ume  word  is  applied 
to  ctienlB  in  attendance  on  their  patroni  (Mart, 
ii.  18,  iu.  7 ;  Jut.  i.  96,  riii.  iS). 

Aiit«e«M0'TeB,  called  also  Antcenno'Tsi. 
Hoise-aoldiers,  who  preceded  an  army  on  the 
march,  in  order  to  chooee  a  auitable  place  (or 
the  camp,  and  to  make  the  uecesiwrT  proviBioiis 
for  the  army  (Suet.  Vit.  17  ;  Caea.  B.  G.  \:  47). 
AntelUi.  Terra-cotta  ornamenta  (opatjigvr 
Ftum;  ^eftVio,  Liv.  xixiv.  4,  4)  used  m  archi- 
t«ctnre  to  coTer  the  ftieie  (tophanu,  or  the 
ce  of  a  roof.    [Architectttra.] 


the  Empire,  api>lied  lor  proviaioniDC  the  army ; 
(S)  the  com  bo  distributed  among  the  soldiera.  ' 
(Ongiariiim;  Fnmentatlo;  nMfMtu  an- 


Anqvisi'tio.  See  Appendix,  Roiun  Law 
[IndMj- 

Astaa  (tro^MiTTUd)  [Arehiteetiir*].  Square 
pilaaterB  flanking  a  doorway,  and  attached  to 
thewaU. 

The  proportions  of  a  Doric  temple  in  antU 
are  given  by  VitruTJuB  (iT.  *). 

In  pnre  Qreek  architecture,  the  capital*  and 
basen  ot  the  antae  are  not  repeated  from  the 
colnmns,  but  freely  treated.  In  tlie  later 
(Boman)  style,  they  hare  capitals  and  baBes 
resemblini;  those  of  theoolamDB  between  them. 
The  antae  were  generally  ot  the  same  breadtli 
■bore  and  below. 

In  a  (Irerk  pnTate  house  the  entrance  wan 
ttanked  by  a  pair  of  antae  with  no  columnn 
between  them;  and  the  apace  tbas  enclosed 
was  itself  called  wopaimli  (Ear.  Iph.  Taur. 
ltB9.  Androni.  IIBI). 

AntMtmhtUo'aei.  Stsveii  who  went  before 
their  manters,  in  order  to  nuke  way  for  them 
throngh  the  crowd  (Sael.  Vetp.S).   TheyuBUally 


e  locur 


domi 


clear  the  w.:y,  they 


Acteflxa,  like  other  terrft-ootta  work,  were 
probably  Etmrian  in  origin,  and  adopted  thence 
by  Roman  builders.  They  were  often  coloared. 
In  later  timefl  they  were  made  in  marble  (Eg.  fl&l. 
(Liv.  iixiv.  4.)  See  also  'EKTuwa,  a^  cut 
under  Tamt  Cotta. 

Antenna.    [ITaTii.] 

Antepumsnta.    (Dontu.l 

Asteptla'ni;  Antaiigna'nL    [Sxereltu.] 

Antefta'rl.      See    Appendix,    Rohan     Law 

AutnaipliaT'ia  (iv«ia^ia.).  A  flower  or 
spring  festiTal,  principell;  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  honour  ot  Demeter  and  Peraephone,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  retam  of  Persephone  to  her 


'  ANTHE8TBBIA 


kind!  were  ased  for  inigklion,  kc,  in  sll  co 
tries.     ThAt  figured  b«)o«  wu  fooud  in  a  m 


mother  in  the  bcgtuatDgoI  Bpriiig,  It  coiiainted 
in  g»theriDg  flowen  ucl  twiaink;  {itAiliindii,  be- 
cauue  Persepbaoe  hod  been  earned  ofl  by  Plato 


were  &lw)  aolemn' 
AnthHtaria. 


A  Binsll  portubli 
cliarcoaL  uid  a 


thHrtplioria 
imed'Ai' 


Jo  TIbU.  Id  Sliiln-    (Brttlth  Mhwii  t 

to  in  Spun.    The  water  w&e  taken 


■.aUini 


1  Italy  in  the  pre> 


.tday 


'AvrtSoVLE.     See  Appeudii,  Greek  Law. 

'AvTiYpELiH'    See  Appendii,  Gbeek  Ijah-. 

■Ai-Ti'ypa*ilB-  Cheddng-clerhH,  Effioient 
cliock.,  on  the  handling  of  pablic  funds  were 
mnltiphsd  by  the  Athenianii,  witli  their  dia- 
truat  of  official  honeaty.  Henoe  in  Athenian 
tinaoce,  nberevei  there  was  a  pablic  officer 
eiitruHt«d  vith  the  p&yment  of  money^  there 
wilH  by  bii  aide  an  ajTiypa^tii  who  watched 
oviT  him  and  kept  duplicate  accounts. 

Two  of  theiK  iu^iypa^'is  atimd  out  from  the 
reHtaaimportant  pablic  officers;  Ihuarnypo^irt 
rtii  iiaiKiiiriut  and  the  arriypo^ui  rqt  jSouA^i. 
The  office  of  the  tnmier  (to  be  diHtingoiahed 
(nim  rpo.M-M'Oi'rids)  was  to  control  the  eipsn- 
dibare  of  the  public  treasury  {Sioimjatsj,  and  to 
Uy  the  revenue  accounts  before  Uie  [Wople  in 
every  nrytany,  an  tliathe  waa  a  check  upon  the 

The  iyriypatptbl  tS(  Boi;.\flt  was  originally 


discharged  into  a  trough,  vhen  the  wheel  had 
nearly  completed  ita  half-revolution,  i.e.  at  a 
height  of  nearly  IE  ft.  Another  wheel,  or  pair 
of  wheclH,  then  raises  it  to  a  bij^lier  channel, 
and  90  by  a  succesaioo  of  stages  it  ia  renioTed 
from  the  mine.  The  wheels  were  probably 
tnmed  by  slaves  by  means  of  ropes,  and  worked 
with  tlie  feet,  ae  a  treadle,  or  with  tho  hands. 

mMhiiie  of  two  aingle- action  plunger,  or  force. 
pamps.  with  a  rising  main  or  diacharge  pipe 
common   to    both :    mvented  'by   Ctesibius  of 


lUidria  (Vitr 


G>S3). 


...„  __t  illuatiates  the  conatruclion 

aa  described  Tiy  Vitrnviua.  Two  cylinders 
IpiodioU)  BB  are  connected  by  pipes  QQ  with 
a  receiver  (ritlinui)  A,  which  ta  closed  by  a  oowl 
ipaeaula)0.  In  each  cylinder  a  plunger  (emAo- 
lu*  viafrulus)  C  is  worked  by  means  of  it«  rod 


elected 


imypatpi 


peopli 


the  cylinder  B,  an 
forces  a  stream  of  i 
into  Uie  cylinder  B 
the  valve  faUa;  and  if  the  plunger  i  a  lorceil  down, 


ceiver  A,  and  retained  there  by  the  closing  of 
the  valve  H.  II  the  two  plungera  are  worked 
oltomately  las  bjr  a  horizontal  beam  or  con- 
neoting-rod  working  on  a  pivot),  ao  that  one 


ANTflHOSlA 
maehuie,  deacnbed  b;  Hero.    A  pomp  of  tliis  I 


rut.    [CuTTil. 


ANULUS 


that  the  E 


r  u  ring  of  any  kind,  B  _ 

I  an  omament,  bnt  an  a.  seal,  tt  ig  probable 
mof  wearing  riiiKHWos  introduced 
from  Asis.  (Hdt.  i.  IDE;  FUt. 
Hep.  ii.  SSO  E.)  Xhe  signet,  now  iDonnted  u  a 
finger-ring,  waa  commonly  worn  in  Greece 
in  tbe  fifth  oentury  s.c.  (Ar.  Tlierm  iSB; 
Thnc.  i.  IBa).  Biiigi  wichont  precious  atonee 
were  called  irtipam,  i\itai,  ji^fwi,  the  name 
of  the  gem  bring  ijiS^oi 
■et  in  a  bezel  {iiiptrS6rti, 
pala).  In  Ut*c  limBB  I 
p.  S4M)  cj,  three, 


When  the  left  hand  plunger  C  is  lowered  into 
B,  the  lower  (inlet)  valve  I  closes,  and  the  ^ree- 
aoreof  the  plunger  aponthewateiinthecylmder 
laiens  the  outlet  lalve  F,  and  the  water  flows 
through  P  into  tbe  Dpright  main  A.  At  the 
■ame  moment  the  right-haod  plunger  C  rises, 
the  inlet  valve  I'  opens,  and  the  outlet  valve  F' 
closes,  the  water  fnim  MH'  rising  through  H' 
and  1'  into  B'. 

Pumps  of  a  similar  cxmstructiOD  ware  used, 


.   Bphm 


r  bent  pipe  by 
their  level  and  i 


.     Grfk  women  likewise  wore 

ings  (Ar.  frug.  «09;  Ter.  Heaii*.  iv.  1,87),  but 

mthe  left  hand  and  third  finger  (ra^ 


to»nBfi!rred    .  .. .  _  .  .    _ 

the  atmosphere.  The  principle  of  the  sipbon 
and  reversed  siphon  wasknown  to  the  anoienta, 
and  applied  both  to  hydraulic  purposes  and  | 
for  drawing  liquids  from  oashs.  [AqnHdnetui.]  i 
(e)  ToUono,  a  swipe  or  pole  and  bucket  aa 
ued  in  IIaIj  and  Oree™.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Egyptian  Bhad«f.    (Uart.ii.  IS,  4.1  j 


u<rai),  I 


in  the  little  I 


ii.5B)-. 


or  whei 

*orXed  by  animal  farce,  and  slaves  or  criminals 
were  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose  (in 
aniliam  eorutmntMTt,  Suet.  Tib.  61). 

'AvTU)iovla.     See   Appendii,   Qreek  Law 
i'AvditpKriE,  napAYpa*-^.] 


The  Laoeduei 
iron  rings  at  all  Umes  (Plin.  x.  _    , 

where  in  Oreeou  d^es  the  right  ol  wealing  a 
gold  ring  appear  to  have  been  oonflned  to  a 
particular  order  of  citizens. 

Whether  or  not  introduced  into  Borne  by  (he 
Sabines,  or  from  Etruria  or  Greece  (Plin.  xniii. 
4).  Roman  rings  were  at  first  generall;  of  inm ; 
thev  were  u»fid  as  seals,  and  every  ttet  Koman 
bud  a  right  to  use  u  ring.  This  iron  ring  was 
used  down  to  tlie  last  period  of  the  Republic 
by  old-fashioned  persons,  and  retained  its  plaoe 
in  tlie  ceremony  of  betrothal.  Marius  wore  an 
iron  ring  in  hiH  triumph  over  Jugnrtha,  and 
several  noble  famili«a  adhered  to  the  auoient 
custom,  and  never  wore  gold  rings.  Originally 
among  the  Romans  men  wore  only  one  rii^  and 
women  none,  except.  Uie  wedding  r       -  ■    -  ' 


i.  S9). 


r  finget-s 
nvoys  to  a  foreign 


anulua  pronubitM  was  originally  of  iron,  with- 
out a  stone,  and  continaed  to  be  so  to  a  lata 
period  (Plin.  H.  N.  uxiii.  g  13).  Marriage 
rings  ol  gold,  and  rings  set  with  precioa*  stones 
were  also  used.  Tbe  ring  was  an  earnest  given 
by  the  bridegroom  for  the  fnlBlmentot  the  con- 


AHATOTPU 
being  classed  with  nobila.     During  the  follcnr- 
ing  oentor;;  publieani  and  their  bods  begui  to 
ftpprnpriate  this  distiDCtioD  of  the  ting,  &ud  by 
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ttaot  al  munitge  (ct.  jiifniit,  Jat.  vi.  VJ),  as  in 

mercutile  ooutoBcta  a  nng  was  olteu  giT«u  as 

B  plsdge  (Ter.  £un.  iii.  4,  S).  ....  .,.  . 

Sigiiet  ring!  were  nsed  by  the  Oreelca  snd  |  the  time  ol  Cune  Oncchua  the  ring  was  Tirto- 
Bomuis  aa  we  Dse  oar  seala.    The;  were  also    ally  a  class- distinctian  of  the  knighta,  thoogfa 

qaed    to   aeal   ap    some  Benators    also  wore    it.    The  ring  wae 

stores  or  caloable 

things,  in  order  to 

eecore  them  from 


(At.    Tfmtm.   116 
nq-  ■■  Mart.  ix.  80 ; 
Jav.     xiT.      183). 
The  ring  of  s  Bo- 
msQ  emperor  wu 
a  kind  of   state- 
aeal,  and  the  em- 
b  peror    wnnetimes 
)  aUowed    the   lue 
of  it  to  such  per- 
sona aa  he  willed 
gd,   to  be  regarded  as 

ti 'ea.  '^T^[ns 


engraved  upon  rings  were  por 
or  (riende,  family  legenda,  subjects  coonet 
with  mythotogy  or  worship.  (Cic.  Catil.  ii 
Fin.  V.  1;  V^.  Max.  ill  S,  1;  Saet  Tib. 
Different  familieB  si 


ha™ 


I    distinct ;  i 


Fit  I 
The  stone  oi 


Pompei 
a  dance  of  three  tnj- 
pbies,  and  Augustus 
sealed  with  a.  sphinx, 
ofterwarda  with  a  por. 
trait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with 
his  own  portrait,  nbich 
was  subneqnently  used 


granted  by  militair  commanders  or  prorincial 
goTemors  and  by  the  emperors  at  their  pleasure 
(Tae.  flirf.  ii.  67,  iv,  88).  The  gift  of  the  ring 
was  eoniralent  to  elevation  to  Imighthood,  and 
i  brought  with  it  all  the  privileeee  granted  to  the 
I  knights  by  the  Aorelian  and  Boscian  laws. 

^Te«-hirth,  however,  was  always  preanpposed, 
I  and  the  money  qualification  of  400,000  sesterces. 
I  But  many  treedmen  under  the  early  Bmpira 
'  attained  the  dignity  of  the  anttlus  aureus* 
'  AngnatuB  gaie  it  to  Henas  (SueL  Aug,  ST, 
74),  to  Antonins  Musa,  and  others;  but  many 
more  assumed  it  without  warrant.  A  decree 
of  the  senate  was  passed  (38  A.D.|  that  no  one 
:  who  had  not  the  qualifications  of  (1)  the  oen- 
'  BUS,  (9)  birth  from  tree  father  and  grandfather, 
could  be  A  knight  or  wear  the  ring.  The  ring 
could  be  forfeited  by  loas  of  the  census  (Hart 

of  the  emperor  (Flin.  ixxiii.  §  B|.  Intruders, 
howeier.  ooDtinued  to  poeh  into  the  '  fotirteen 
rows'  m  the  theatre  (Jut.  iiL  167 ;  Mart.  iii.  96, 
10.  T.  S,  19,  £c.) ;  and  the  ring  ceased  to  be  a 
nbol  of  birth  or  wealth.  Hadrian  enacted 
,t  the  iai  anidi  aurei  atteeted  merely  that 
I  wearer  was  to  be  considered  freehom,  and 
the  case  of  a  treedman  did  not  impair  the 
tita  of  his  patron.  The  patron  had  to  give  bta 
Lsent  to  the  freedman  obtaining  theiu^artuia. 
>men,  too.  got  the  right.  Finally,  in  Justi- 
'\  fr«e  men  could  lawfully  wear 


(g. 


,.  Aug.  50.) 


yr  gem  moat  frequently  usee 
.  .  The  Oreek  engiayers  of  the  best 
times  used  only  the  eard,  banded  agate,  and 
amethyst.  The  Bomans  attacked  the  harder 
stones — such  ae  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire. 
Hauy  ringa  have  inwriptiuna  or  posies  upon 
them— ;i((i^  XOfid^  rf  ipopoiirv,  Itji  xlA»a  fl<TI' 


The  itone  and  its  setting 
The  materials  used  for  rin) 


the  gt.__  _    „ 

'AwciTiry^,     See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

'Awo-ToiipLa  {a=iiia,  and  naripia:  i.e.  tfaa 
festival  of  common  parentage).  A  festival  com- 
mon to  the  Atheniana  with  all  the  Oreeks  of  the 
Ionian  name  (Hdt.  i.  117|.  with  the  exception  of 
those  ot  Rolophon  and  Ephcnua  It  was  cel^ 
bra  ted  in  the  month  ot  Pyanepaiun  (Octoberl  and 
lasted  foe  three  days.  The  origin  of  tliia  featival 
was  ascribed  hy  the  ancieuta  to  an  incident  in 
a  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotiane, 
rhich     Dionysus     /aXarai^t 


goat  (Tptryif), 


r,  lead,  ainc, 
amber,and  ivory.  Bingn, 
eapeoieJly  among  the 
Greeks,  were  often  re- 
garded SB  talismans  (Ar. 
Flut.  sat).  BingB  were 
kept  in  a  box  called  dnr- 
tj/liotheca,  a  name  also 
applied  to  a  collection  of 
ringa.  (Hart.  xL  5S.)  On 
eacringa  see  Inaniii. 
DHEi  The  Bomsn  gold  ring 
ve  been  originally  a  military 
in  for  distinguished  service  (Cic. 
ou).  Later,  it  was  an  ornament 
bestowed  on  the  chief  civil  magistratcB  and 
noMIsi,  and  tranBmissible  to  their  dsBcendanth 
(Liv.  ix.  48,  13),  [Bee  Hobilsi.]  It  did  not 
belong  to  the  senators  as  such,  bat  tlie  most 
dietingniBbed  militaj?  class  obtained  it,  and  thus 
we  flnd  that  Oia  eguitsi  equo  publico  had  this 
badge  :ct.  the  story  of  the  buahela  of  rings  taken 
from  the  Bomans  who  fell  at  Cannae  (Liv.  ixiii. 
13,  I).  The  tribuni  milUum  also  wore  gold 
riugs,  but  not  the  knights  equo  pritato,  as  not 


appeared  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  bli 

as  the  companion  of  the  Boeotian 

Xanthiua 

The  first  day  ol  the  fextiral  was  ca 
or  Si/rrtia,  on  which  every  citilen  dil 
•ppirpior  OT  with  sonie  member  ol 
phratria  (&r.  Ack.  146). 

The  second  day  wsh  called  ifippi 
0fTv).  from  the  public  sacrifice  offen 
--"'-         and  Athena. 

called  muptvTi 


tatives  [«iip(oi),  before  the  aKsembled  marobem 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child  a  sheep  or 
goat  wafl  Baoriflced,  The  victim  waa  called 
^iTsr,  or  KBipiior,  and  the  sacriRcer  litiayirfit 
(}iiirfityiTy).  After  the  sacrifice,  the  phratoraa 
gave  their  votes  for  or  against  the  reception  of 
the  child  into  the  phratria  ;  and  if  the  claims 
of  the  child  were  found  good,  its  name,  aa 
weU  as  that  of  the  father,  was  entered  in  the 
regiBterof  the  phratria.  Then  followed  thedie- 
tnbotion  ot  wine,  and  of  the  victim's  fiesh,  of 
which  every  phrator  received  hia  share ;  poems 
were  recited  by   the  elder  boys,  and  a  priiM 

31  e).     On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  or  adopted 


cluldnD,and  nawly-uretted  citii«i»,iFeie  intra- ! 
dooed.    nCivlUtJ  ' 

'Awa-iXifO.    [■atrlmoulam.] 

'AvtVLavTiv^As-  See  Appeudii,  Gbbex 
Iuw(«dvoii  Sim] 

Ap«X  {aptre.tojoin).  (1)  Tha  »pBi  properly  , 
ms  a.  pointed  piece  of  oliTe-wood,  the  bue  of 
which  v>s  mnomided  with  a  lock  of  woo). ! 
Thii  wka  vom  on  the  top  of  the  he«d,  and  was 
held  there  either  In  Bthn|ie  ooly,  or  by  the  aid 
of  s  cap  («lao  called  apm]  which  fitted  the  head 
and  wu  alto  tutened  by  means  of  two  atrintra 
or  banda  (apieukt  or  ofimdicet).  Tfae  apex  was 
the  ipedal  badge  of  the  Bamene,  witboot  which 


■  ri.  11)  ii  to  appoint  >  flamen.  The  apei ' 
...-a  by  the  Flaioen  Dialia  was  called  Albo  ' 
galenu.  The  Salii  bIbo  wore  the  apex.  (See  ! 
cut  under  yiameii.) 

ID  Hence  (a|  the  ridge  on  the  hehnet  to 
which  the  crvat  waa  attached  (  =  ii«nT)  (Verg.  . 
Am.  X.  170.  lii.  t9a).  lb)  The  'ufaM  ipdfi  of 
the  Pervan  king  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  M,  14),  (c)  A  I 
hat  (Cic  LesTT,  1). 

*A^Wit  otirCa.      See    Appendix,    Greek 

*A*AiurTsv.     lITaTii.] 

'AAop^^cBUn  8«e Appendix, Orkek Law.  I 
ApliTodia'ia  ('A*ss>i«'<i),  festivals  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  at  Corinth,  Athena,  and  { 
elaewhere.  panicularl;  in  her  moat  ancient ' 
templeatPapbosintheiilandof  Cyprus  (Tac. 
Hut.  ii.  8.)  Hyateriea  were  celebrated  at 
Paphoa.  In  all  ihe  Aphrodiaian  leativala  the  | 
hataera«  bore  a  coniipicuauB  part.  , 

Aplutn    [Kavii-I  I 

'ttrotdmt     [SMvltor.1  1 

'AW0U1CTB.L.  Public  oiBoera  at  Athens, 
iotcodnced  by  Kleiathenea  in  the  plaoe  of  the  ' 
ancient  cvAoirptTai.  They  were  ten  in  num- 
ber.  one  lor  each  tribe,  appointed  l^  lot; 
and  they  exercised  a  general  oontnil  orer  | 
the  other  oScen  of  the  rerenue.  Their  duty  ' 
waatoreceire  all  the  ordiaary  taxea  and  dis-  ' 
tribnt^  them  to  the  proper  branches  of  the  I 
admioiitratiou.  They  accordingly  kppt  lists 
ifpoftfutrtia)  of  persona  indebted  te  the  state, 
made  entries  of  all  moneys  that  were  paid  in,  | 
■od  erased  in  the  register  the  items  wluch  had  . 
been  paid.  They  had  the  power  to  decide  email 
caiues,  up  to  10  drachma*,  connected  with  their 
own  bnaineaa.  (Dem.  e.  Timoer.  p.  7M,  §  163 ; ' 
Grate,  eh,  SI.) 

'AwoSiSpoOKlvSo.    {Oaiwt.] 

A>D<7t*'riiiiB.    [BaImmJ 

'AvOYPa*^-    See  Appendix,  Gheex  Liw.      | 
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'Avo(K(a.    [Coloni*.] 

■AiroK^patLs.    See  Appendix,  QbekkLiV. 

■Awdi^aoLs  and  ■  Airi4,a.virt.t.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Greek  Law. 

'Awo^opd.  The  proSt  which  accmed  to 
masters  from  their  slaves;  whether  (I)  tfae  som 
which  alavea  paid  to  their  maeters  when  they 
laboured  on  their  own  account ;  or  (9)  the  aum 
which  maston  reeeired  when  they  let  out  their 
slaves  on  hire ;  or  (8)  the  money  paid  by  the 
atat^  for  the  use  of  slaves  eeriing  in  the  fleet. 

Apophoreta  {i,ra<tiiiiTrri>}.  Presents  given  to 
friends  at  the  end  of  an  entertainment,  to  take 
home  with  them.  Althongh  the  name  isGreek, 
the  custom  is  Roman,  and  belongs  to  the  times 
ol  the  Empire.  They  were  given  at  the  B*tnr- 
Bklia,  Matruoalia,  and  at  weddings  (Hart.  xir. 
pou.;  Soet.  Vfp.  IB,  Calig  Eli).    [BtTSiiM.] 

'Airo4>pdBtc  'f|(Lfpai..SeeAppendix,GBiEK 

'Awoppijinitt  BliTT).    See  Appendix,  Oriri 


Apofhjgt.    rArghitaetaTR.] 

'AwooToXtli.  Eitraordinaiy  commia- 
aioners,  ten  in  number,  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
Athenian  people,  to  attend  to  the  equipment 
and  despatch  of  a  naval  etpedition  (AwSotsAbi). 
They  could  imprison  a  trierarcb  who  neglected 
to  furnish  his  ship  properly  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p. 
SS2,  §  lOT) ;  they  controlled  the  giving  oat  ol 
stores  (torn  the  dockysidK,  and  decided  any 
disputes  which  arose  when  a  ship  was  handed 
ou  from  one  trier&rch  to  another. 

Apothe'ea  {iwoeiimi).  (1)  A  storehouse  or 
magazine  (Tboc  vi.  S7  ;  Cic.  Fhil.  li.  £11.  (8)  A 
bunsl-place.  (S)  Moat  commonly,  a  place  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  in  which  the  Bomani 
kept  their  wine  in  amphorae.  It  was  usually 
above  the  ^marium,  since  it  was  thought  thai 
the   pasaage  of  the  smoke  Ihtongh  the  room 

(Hor.  Carm.  m.  8,  II,  Sal.  ii.  6,  7).  The 
apotheca  was  distinct  from  the  reila  Binaria, 
in  which  wine  was  kept  in  dolia  and  eupae 
nntil  it  was  fit  to  be  poured  off  (ifi/uiuferi) 
into  the  amplwrae.    (vSunni.) 

Apothw'lli  (aToSiiHr.i,  camccratio).  The 
enrolment  of  a  man  amongst  the  liods. 

Among  the  early  Oreehe  and  Romans  all  tlie 
dead  were  regarded  as  becoming  in  a  senae  gods 
(xBitiiii,  dii  niangi),  and  received  worship  hum 
the  family  at  the  family  hearth;  and  founders 
and  great  twnefactera  were  hononred  by  the 
city  with  SBcriflces  and  festivals  (r.ff.  Braiiidas 
at  Amphipolis,  Thuc.  v.  11).  But  the  privilege 
of  a  celestial  abode  was  regarded  as  belonging 
only  to  thoae  few  who  had  performed  g —  "■  "^ 


nthei 


:e  of  bun 


nity,  such  as  Hera- 


.nd  Lykurgus.  The  deiScatioo  of  kings 
was  a  common  thing  in  the  East.  The  first 
Oreek  of  whom  it  is  recorded  is  LysanderfPlnb 
Lyj,  IB),  A  temple  was  raiecd  to  Pliilip  of 
Macedon  in  the  Altia  at  Oljnipia.  Demetrius 
Poliorketea  waa  deified  at  AthenH.  Alexander  the 

even  while  alive,  and  his  successors  continued 
the  practice;  e,g,  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt; 
AntiochUB  I.  and  his  soccessors  in  Syria;  and 
the  kings  of  Pergamus  an<{  Fontas. 

'  Rome  led  to  deifioa- 
■ed  divine 


The  rising  ascendency  of  Rom 
ion  from  the  Greeks.    They  h 


listed  hi 


■}  Com- 
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(Toe  Ann.  '\t.  G8).  &nd  temples  were  nJsed  and  v.  B,  l).  But  divii 
gunea  celebrated  in  lionaur  of  proTiocioI ;  modaa  and  Cu-bcb. 
goremora  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  31,  Gl).  |  empernrs,   uid  eien   decmued   Christiui  eni^ 

Pram  the  Cima  when  Bomulug  became  the  god  I  iienirs,   down   at  least  as  for  an  ValentiDian, 
Qniiinas  jLiT,  i.  IS)  no  example  of  apotheoi '  •    <     - 


Horded  till  the  latest  period  of  the  Republic, 
when  man;  held  that,  while  the  souU  ol  all 
■ore  immortal,  those  of  the  Kieat  and  good 
'wereiiiTine(Cio.  I^egg.  ii.  11,  27],  and  that  they 
ascended  to  the  heavena  and  the  BtaCB  (cf.  Hot. 
rorm.iii.  a,  ai;  Veig.  Aen,  ii.  811). 

Julius  Caesar  was  deified  in  his    lite'time. 
His  statue  was  placed  in  all  the  temples  of 
Home  and  of  the  empire.      It   was    enacted 
later  that  public  prayera  should    be   offered 
tot  him  every  year,  that  osth  should  be  taken 
.by  his  genias,  that  there  should  be  a  festival 
lo  him  every  four  fears  as  to  a  hero,  that 
Luperct  lulti  should  be  appointed,  and  other 
liOQOUTB  decreed ;  and  finally  they  called  him 
pLaioly  luppiter  liUius,  and  enacted  that  an 
altar  shoald  be  set  up  to  his  Clemency,  and 
AntoniuB  appointed  his  priest,  a  *ort  of  Dialis. 
After  bis  deatb,  Caesar  was  solemnly  enrolled 
among  tlie  gods  a>  Divne  lulius 
(48  B.C.);    uid   hence   dioui   ac- 
qqired    the  specifio    EQeauing   of 
a  god  who  liad  been  a  man,  while 
deiit  was  a  god  from  the  begin- 

Octavian  would  not  allow  him-  J 
eelf  to  be  worshipped  exoept  along  ! 
with  the  goddess  Koma.     But  in  I 
later  years  temples  were  hailt  to 
ADgQstDi  in   manjr  parts  of  the 
world.   [aeeAngniUlu  andCon- 
flilinm.]  Laterthepracticespread 
evelywheie.      Tlie    temples  were 
called  Koia-apiia  or  St0aaiiia ;  the 
moat  celebrated  of  these  are  the         n*.BI.-». 
temple   at   Ancyra  in  Qalatia,  on 
the  wall  of  wbicb  his  exploits  have  been  lonnd  , 
engraven,  and  tliat  at  aieiandria. 
during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  he  was  no^ ; 
publicly  worshipped  at  Rome  (Suet.  Alij;.  63): 
but  he  was  worshipped  privately  (Ov,  Pont.  iv. 
B,  111  ;    Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  16,  Garm.  iv.  6,  Bl). 
Besides   adopting    the    name   AnglUtiU,    the 
emperor  permitted  the   senate   to    adore    his 
virtuea.     The  worship  of  his  Qailini  was  also 
associated  witli  tliat  of  the   Lares  Praestitee 
(Ov.  Fait.  V.  US;  Hor.  CuTtn.  iv.  6,  8*),  who 
were  (henceforward  called  Larea  Angusti.  and 
this  service  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
■agittri  Ticonim. 

Augustas  at  his  death,  in  H  A.D.,  was  made 
a  god  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  (ctufutn  de. 
CTelum,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  78).  Other  expressions 
(or  deification  are  inter  divoi  Tfferre  (Snet. 
.tag.  »7),  in  nHmeram  deorum  re/erra  (Suet. 
Ciaud,  16),  caeleitet  honorei  decrmrrt  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  6B;  ieararlfiir,  Dio  Cass.  lix.  11). 
After  this  a  collie  of  priests  was  appointed, 
the  loifal^i  Auguitalei ;  and  a  number  ot 
private  aeeociations  for  the  worship  of  Augustus 
sprang  up  in  Rome  and  throughout  the  empire. 
Li  via  eatabli  shed  a  domest  ic  san  ctuary  to  he  r  dei - 
Ged  husband,  ot  which  slie  was  the  priestess,  and  |  eagle. 


Besides    emperors,    other  members    of  Uie 
ial  family  were  deified,  amongst  whom  we 

□ometimes  consecration  did  not  follow  till 
after  the  funeral ;  Boraetitoes  the  two  acta  were 
simultaneous.  Consecration  conaistedof :  (1)  a 
lying'in-state  eiUier  of  the  corpse  or  a  waxen 
efligy ;  (3)  a  procession ;  (H)  a  funeral  oration ; 
(4)  the  placing  of  the  effigy  on  the  pyre  (f 

'  '  '       :s)a^ 

...  tiiei,... 
of  apotheosis 
heaven  on  au 


body  having  twen  previously  burnt] ;  (6)  a  Ds- 


ected  all  divine  honours  for  I 


__    ,        peacock, 
TK).    pyre,  altar,  tensu 
lira-  I  drawn      by      ele- 
ath.  I  phanta,    the    star, 
lose  I  the  phoenix. 
the        Ontside  the  im. 
the  senate  who   fomLally  I  perial    family    we     p^  ^ 
decreed  divine  hoiioars.    The;  refused  to  deify  I  sometimes  find  ex-         out 
I>oniitian  (Suet.  Doin.  38),  who  had  been  s^led  '  amples  of  deifica- 
'doininus  deusque '  during  bis  lifetime  (laurt, .  tion :  e.g.  Antinout,  the  fi 


celebrated 

Tiberius  ~r 

self.    He  w.       „ 

Not  all  emperors  were  deified,  but  only 
whom  the  reining  emperor  proposed  ' 


AnOTIHHHA 
OUiw  idekliied  hnnwn  beii 


OUiw  idekliied  hnnwn  beings,  ».g.  PUto,  Mi 
ciu  AnreliaB,  Orpheas,  Abruum,  were  thus, 


'AvnTtiiiiiJia.     See  App.,  Gk.  "Lk-K,  Smn?. 

Appuito'm.  The  genend  name  lor  the  free 
attendantB  of  the  magistratea  at  Home,  as 
diatingnJBhed  from  the  jerei  pitblici.  They 
received  uagea  {mtrcea}  from  the  public  trea- 

r,  and  had  plkcea  of  their  own  in  the  theatre 
cinaa  (Tac  Ann.  ivL  13),  doubtlesa  near 
the  nugiatmtes  an  whom  they  waited.  The^ 
were  divided  into  Bve  clauea— the  AeBCnai, 
LiotOTM,  ViatoTU,  Bcribne,  sod  TrueoneB. 
(Cf.  3en.  on  Ve^.  Am.  lii.  860;  Liv.  i.  8.) 
Each  class  constitaled  a  corpomtian  (rorpui), 
uibdivided  iato  deeariae,  which  had  tbe  right 
ol  holding  property  and  alavee. 

App«lu'tio  1.  Gbeie.  See  Appendix, 
Obeie  Law. 

S.  ROHAN.    See  Anpeudii,  Bouam  Law. 

'AwpdffK\T]TOt8[HT).  Bee Appeodii, Qbeek 
Law  [ACioi]. 

'AwpooTcurisv  VP<^4''f.  See  Appendix, 
Gbeek  I^w. 

'Ai|idx<'>' SCkt).    3ee  Appeodii,  Greek  Law, 


'Ailifxcv  SCkt).  3ee Appeodii, Gh 
AqnMdnetn*  {iSeayiiyia,  trtmiai] 
1.  GbeeK. — Among  the  Qreeka  in  m 
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.g.  Plato,  Mar.  i  peodent  on  cisterns.     Below  the  Enneakrouncw 

" —   --'  on   nndergronnd  coniloit  ran   from  the  river 

Iliasus,  repeatedly  crosaiDg  under  ita  bed,  and 
accessible  to  nse  by  shafts,  and  EnaUj  carried 

was  carried  over  the  DiBsns  into  the  city. 
Later,  two  large  condnits  were  constmcted 
from  Lykabettns ;  and  a  ayetem  of  canala  from 
the  Kephisns  served  to  irrigato  the  olive-woods. 
Hadrian  boilt  at  A^ens  an  aqneduct  of  the 
Boman  type,  drawing  its  water  from  the  Kephi- 
sna.  Among  the  finest  and  best  preserved  of 
Greek  aqoedncts  are  thoae  of  Syracass  (Thuc. 
vi.   100),  still  in  nee;   one   from  the  Anapns, 

Monto  CHmit;  on  the  south. 

The  public  coodaits  at  Athens  were  snper> 
intended  by  iwtirririu  ny  ilint  <Flut. 
Thtmiiat.  31).  Vifiiini^i^jUHt  and  Kp^'BfX'" 
were  probably  aubordinate  oScera. 
a.  Etbuscah.  [Emiaurlun ;  Olowa.] 
8.  RoHAN.—The  KomansatflrsthadreconTte 
to  the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sank  in  the  aity  ;  but 
the  water  obtained  from  those  sources  wsA 
unwholesome  and  insufficient.    Conseqnentljr, 


daut    to    supply    a 
oonsidarable  part  of    . 
the  great  cities  with 


as  tbe  city  grew,  they  had  reconrss  to  pnblio 

works  in  order  (o  bring  pure  water  from  the 

id  the  Campogiuk    The  ilnt 


hills  which  SI 


mental  structures, 
and  were  dedicatod 
to  some  god  or  hero. 

were :  that  ol  The- 
scenes  at  Hegara: 
thoae  of  Peirene  and 
Lema  at  Corinth; 
and  especially  the 
''Errtinpovrot  at 
Athens,  constmcted 
by  PeisistrstDS  and 
,. ,  (Thoc.  ii. 


IS)." 


I   thee 


f.g.  the  very  ancienL 
drainage  tannets  of 
the    Lake    Kopats,    - 
and  at  Agrigentum,  I 
flelinns,    Koa,    and   I 
Samos.      [EmilM- 


be  added   D 


mbling    the 


o  HMiSm.i"' 


arlier      Ori 


I,  BQch  an 

the  oondoit  (attribated  to  Kadmos)  st  Thebes, 
and  the  oanaJisstion  of  the  mountain  torrents 
rooitd  Ai^oB,  both  early  works.  The  Greek 
aqoednota  were  usually  rectangular  ehamiels 
out  in  tbe  rock  or  oonstmcted  of  solid  masonry, 
bat  in  the  Tread  we  find  one  composed  of 
eartiienware  pipes.  They  were  not  usually 
carried  on  archaa. 

At  Athens  the  rocky  part  of  the  city  wu  is- 


■I  vToT^KU  Dt  tha  Unrda.  rqnili^  ud  FaJ 


aqueduct  was  bnllt  in  619  b.c.  ;  in  the  sixth 
century  l*.  there  were  as  mnny  as  fourteen. 

Our  knowledge  of  Roman  aqueducts  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  De  Aaitae' 
ductibui  Urbu  Bontae.  by  Sex.  Jutins  EVon- 
tinus,  who  was  curator  aquamia  under  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  There  were  nine  aqueducta  in 
the  time  of  Prontinns,  of  which  jour  belong 
to  the  time  of  tbe  Bepnblic ;  five  were  built  in 


the  niigus  of  AukobIub  and  C'tnuiliui,  some  ol 
whioh  were  cairied  ohiefly  underground,  othen 
chiefly  on  arcbea. 

(1)  The.iquaAppiayrabfganhjtimoenaor 
App.  Claudius  Coecus  8ia  u.c.  Its  length  wu 
abont  ten  miles,  Bnil  it  ran  ahaost  entirelj  ODder 
the  earth  and  at  a  conoiderable  depth- 

(3)  The  Anio  VHui  was  commenced  STS  B.C., 
by  Wteoensor  M'.CiuiaeDentatnB,andflniBhed 
by  M.  Fnlviua  FUoono.  The  eipense  was  de- 
frayed out  of  the  spoils  taken  from  Fyrrhno. 
The  mter  was  denved  from  the  rirer  Anio, 
above  Tibui,  and  was  carried  underground. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  aque- 
duct both  at  Home  and  also  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tivoii,  which  was  supplied  with   its 
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the  population  at  a  millioi 
Forty  gallons  a  head  is  r 


q.  HarciuB  Rei,  1(1  B.C.  This  aqueduct 
menced  near  tlie  Via  Valenn,  thirty--" 
from  Borne;  its  length  h'ilh  sixty  miiea,  ui 
b'hich  about  six  were  above  ground.  It  was 
high  enough  to  supply  water  to  Uie  sunmlit  of 
the  Capitol.  The  water  of  the  Aqua  Mareia 
was  reputed  to  be  the  coldeiit  and  moat  whole- 
some of  all  which  was  brougbt  Ut  Rome. 

(4)  The  Aqua  Tepula,  built  iu  IST  B.C., 
b^jiin  near  the  tentti  milestone  on  the  Via 
Latino.  Its  water  was  elighlly  norm,  whence 
its  name.    It  was  afterwanix  cuimected  with       i 

(G)  The  Aqua  lulia.  Agrippu,  when  asdile, 
S3  B.C.,  restored  all  tlie  old  aqueducts  and 
added  a  new  one,  lo  which  he  gave  thi«  name. 
It  began  twelve  milraonthe  Via  Latino,  ioiDed 
the  Aqua  Tepula  after  five  miles,  the  lower 
channel  being  called  the  Aqua  Tfptila  and  tlie 
upper  the  Aqua  lulia ;  and  this  double  aque- 
duct again  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Mareia. 
The  arch  bearing  the  three  oqueducta.  where  it 
entered  Uie  city,  in  now  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 

(5)  The  JittaFirffb  Has  dIbo  built  by  Agrippa 
iu  hia  oodileship.  Iu  the  aajnc  Tear,  Agrippa, 
according  bo  Pliny  (iixvi.  %  121),  erected 
for  public  use  700  basins  or  pools  {ikcut),  KW 
fountains  [taiiente>),  and  190  caitella,  adorned 
with  300  statues  and  400marble  columns.  The 
main  object  ol  the  Aqua  Virgo  won  to  supply 
tlie  baths  of  Agrippa.  It  wa8  conducted  to  the 
eoet  side  of  the  Pantheon  from  a  source  eight 
miles  on  the  Fin  C',llntlini.  Iti  water  was  as 
highly  esteemed  for  bathing  nnthalof  thoit^ua 
Marda  woa  for  Jrinkbg.  It  is  atill  in  use, 
though  on  a  diminished  xi'ah-.  {Plin.  xxxi. 
§  19;  Or.  Trial,  iii.  VI,  S'i;  M.vrt.  v.  30,  9.  vi. 
43,  IS.) 

(7)  The^7Hn.l/H>fi'iia(sonietinies  called  also 
Aqua  Auguitaj  was  constructed  by  Aufustus 
from  the  Latva  AltifHniit  (Logo  di  Marti- 
gnano),  about  eighteen  niileH  from  Rome. 

(B,  9)  The  two  most  magnificent  aqueducts 
were  the  Aqua  Chuilia  and  (he  Anio  Korui, 
both  commenced  by  Caligalu  S8  iJ>.,  and 
finished  by  ClaudiDsS2AJ>.  The  Aqua  Claudia 
rose  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  itome  (Suet. 
Cat.  21,  Clauil.  Wi.  Its  leiiytfli  was  forty-nix 
miles,  o(  which  nine  miles  wrrt  on  arches.  The 
jlfUD  tiovua  was  the  longest  and  the  highest  of 
all  the  aqueducts,  its  length  being  nearly  fiftj 
ninemiles,and>onieof  its  arches  lOSfeel  ' 
1q  the  aeigbboiirhood  ol  the  city  then 
aqueducts  were  nnited,and  entered  Borne 
gate  now  called  Porta  Maggiare.  The  r 
^  '  ^^      Claudian  oqutduct  still  e 


Ij  fifty. 
il  high. 


fori 


niles 


Jiipagiia. 


8  been 


To  these  nine  aqueducts  may  be  added  ; 

(ia>  Aqua  Crabra,  also  called  Daxinata. 

(llj  Aqua  Traiana,  brought  by  Trajan  from 
the  Lacut  Sabalinua  (Brocciano),  lo  supply 
the  Scffio  Tranatiberina. 

(12)  ^juojllrzaniirina.  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  230  nJi. 

There  inny  have  been  other  aqueducts  coii- 
atrucl«d  at    a  later  time,    since  we   read   of 

Of  these  three  remain :  (1 )  The  Acana  Vergine, 
the  ancient  Aqua  Virgo,  reatored  bv  PiUB  I\'. 
ftndembeltishedhTBenedictXIV.  and  Clement 
XIII..  which  aupplies  the  beautiful  FonUna  di 
Trevi  and  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagno  and  the  Piozsa  Navona.  <3)  The 
Acqna  Felice,  restored  |j,d.  15S7)  by  SiitUB  V. 
(Pra  Felice).  It  auppliea  the  eiiati-ni  part  of 
the  city.  (81  The  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient 
Traiana  and  Aliietina,  united  and  restored 
by  Paul  V.  (ISll),  supplies  Uie  Trastevere  and 
the  Vatican,  and  feeds  the  fountains  before  St. 
Peter's.  The  Acqua  Mareia- Pia  (1870)  brings 
to  Borne  in  pipea  the  old  Aqua  Mareia,  wbicli 
has  now  reiiainrd  its  ancient  repute. 

Aqueducts  were  conatruclod  by  llie  Bomuis 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire — at  Athens, 
Corinth.Salona.Nikomedia,Epliegus,  Syracuse, 
Mats,  Nemausus  (Nlmes :  the  Pont  du  Gard; 
see  tig.  73),  Lngdunum,  Segovia.  Augusta  Bme- 
rita  (Merida),  and  many  other  places.  That  of 
Segovia  is  one  of  the  moat  perfect  and  magnifl- 

is  entirety  ol  stone,  and  of  great  solidity ;  the 
height  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feel,  and  it  has 
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two  tiers  ol  anhes.    The  PoDt  du  Oud,  cur;- 

iug  an  oqnedaci  ibcroBB  the  valley  iiad  Btre&m 
ol  the  Vudo  (Oardoa)  into  NemnnEDB,  is  > 
■till  grander  work. 

The  BomuiB  asderBlflod  the  pnnoipleot  water 
ending  ita  own  level  (Flin.  iiii.  §  G7},  and 
iUoHtratiouB  of  it  are  foTUid  in  the  distribu- 


of  wa 

78).     Po« 


IS  (see  I 


there  weia  no  engines  Died,  as  in  modern  water- 
works, to  raise  the  water  to  a  higher  elevation 
than  that  to  which  it  roue  ot  iteelf.  When  the 
source  hod  been  filed  upon,  whether  it  was  an 
open  spring  (/ont),  or  one  gat  st  by  sinkiUR  a 
well  (puteta),  a  h«ui  {ptMciTia)  was  dug  for  the 
water,  and  enclowd  with  s  wall. 

<3)   The  Channel  {ipeeuati«msetim.e»canalu). 
or  Aqxtedticl  ittelf. — In  order  to  convey  the 


It  may  be  donbted  whether  Roman  angineers  I  channel  was  constmcled,  having  a  slight  and, 
coold  have  conveyed  b;  an  undeigronnd  cfiAnnel  as  nearly  as  posaible,  a  nniform  declivity.  It 
a  large  stream  ot  water  sahject,  like  that  from  |  wae  carried  where  necessary  in  tnnnela  or  on 
the   upper  Anio,  lo  a  high  pressure.      Their    iLrchas,  often  ol  two   tiers,  and   sometimes  ot 

J-;... .1 .    w^   _!..«..    ..  I  ,i„^      Ybe  material  employed  was  generally 

bone(a8ually  travertine  orpcperino|,1nit  some- 
meatubblefaoedwithbrickwork.  Tbecbannel 
.self  [tpecuM,  canaUs)  was  a  troogh  of  brick  or 
tone,  lined  with  very  hard  cement  {opiu  tig- 
inum),  made  of  lime,  poziolana,  and  poundad 


intervals,  designed  lo  avoid  the  Bopposed  ds 
of  tho  walls  being  buret  by  the  compreasei 
inside.  Now  these  shafts,  sunk  in  the 
lying  partH  of  the  Campogna,  would  ot  c< 
make  it  impossible  to  force  the  water  t< 


'  Z>IU.  ^>U.  ud  Utnia. 
Thv   top  uid    hcpUofU    of 


tta  u\p\t  AqWdocI 


lops  of  the  hills,  and  were  confessedly  da 
lo  relieve  the  pressure.  It  they  had  re 
to  pipes,  the  joints  would  present  great  diffi- 1     ^^ 

enliics,  and  probably  for  such  large  volumes'    "•■''■         .^.„_ 

ol  water  iron  pipes  would  alone  be  sutBcieutly 

■trong,  and  the  casting  ol  pipes  of  such  dimen-    pottery  or  brick,  and  covered  with  a  coping, 

■ions  would  have  been  beyond  their  power.  which  was  almost  always  arched ;  the  bottom 

A  strip  of  laud  flfteeu  feet  wide,  mar 
intervals  b^  cippi  or  boundary-stones,  wi 

on  either  side  of  the  aqnednct,  upon  wh 

encroachments  were  allowed.  Tho  cot. _. .^ 

Wa  proceed  (o  describe  in  detail  tha  con-  from  the  unneied  drawing,  llg.  74,  which  repre- 
■tmction  and  arrangement!  of  Boman  sqne-  sentaasection  of  thetripleaqoeductof  Agrippa. 
dncl«.  Il^iee  above.  Aqua  Marcia.) 

(I)  Thr  Soarctt.~'i\,  was  necessary  that  the        The  object  ol  covehng  Uie  ipecui 
■    '    ■■  ■      in;  bnlitwasn 


her  ran  directly  through  this  trough,  or  wi 
■ried  through  pipes  laid  along  the  trough. 


«  should  be  a 


t  proper  elevation,  for  '  elude  the  si 


burst  the  nils  or  root  of  the  tpn 
holem  (tpiramina)  wen  made  at  regali 
vals  in  the  roof  or  aide  of  " 
late  the  anbteiruieui  chi 
■h»ftB  (pul  - 

Tied  to '^ 


i  ivecua.   To  venti-  j  the  Arratwejitftii 
lefol  an  aqueduct,  |  Water,— The  vat 


in  the  two  lower  chambers,  which  ooold  be 
cleaned  oat  by  the  door  d. 

The  Termination  of  tlie  Agutduet,  and 
mftiii  for  tilt  Dittributiim  of  >(t 
'.  water,  when  it  reached  the  wall* 
of  Che  city,  was  receired  in  a  laige  reiervoit 
called  cattelhtm  aquammt  which  formed  the 
head  at  water.  (Vitr,  liii,  6 :  Flio.  xxxvi.  S  ISl.) 
From  this  principal  cattelium  the  water  flowed 
into  other  catteUa.  whence  it  was  diitHboted 
for  pablic  and  private  □■«. 

The  chief  coifWIum  was,  eitemally,  a  hi^y 
decorated    boilding.     iQtemally,   there    ' 
generally  one  vaet  eh-  '  -     ■■-->  — ■■•-    - 


Inetead  of,  oT  within  the  I 
fulos,  tabttii)  wer«  often  ava 
o(  ibe  water.  Tlie  pipea  were 
of  not  less  than  ten  feet,  and 
[HitnUL    They  were  oementedtogethi 


passage 

insiridths 


chamber,  lined  with  opu* 
ranlted  roof  Bnpportco  by 
o  which  the  water  flowed 
om  the  aqaeduct,  and  from  which  it  was  con- 
ucted  throagh  pipes  of  fixed  dimeniions  itjto 
iree  Biaaller  reseriairs,  sapplying  reBpectifely 
ie  pnblic  baths  and  the  private  houses,  and 
le  pablic  ponds  and  toDntains  (iofui  nt 
\liente>). 

The  minor  caiieUa,  which  received  the  waten- 
om  this  chief  head,  were  distribated  oier  the 
ty,  in  BQch  a  manner  that  the  Aqua  Appia, 
g.,  supplied  seven  regionet  by  means  of  twenty 
uttUa,  and  otliere  in  like  proportions. 

The  caitella  were  (a)  puUiea,  which  f nmished 
ater  for  the  Praetorian  ounp  {cattra),  Iha 


to  be  made  in  the  cons 
dDCt — namely,  the  water  i 
instead  of  through  a  hili, 
too  great;  and  in  very  wide  volli 


itted  VI 


sloK 


ontal  SI 


made  across  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  tlie 
pipe  was  bronght  down  the  one  slope,  along 
this  anbstruction,  and  np  the  opposite  slope,  to 
a  height  of  course  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  opposite  side.     The  horisontal  part  of  the 

K'  pe  across  the  bottom  of  the  volley  (oenfer) 
,d  ventilating  openinos  for  the  escape  of  the 
air.  with  shafts  of  suitable  height. 

The  slope  (faitiffiumj  on  which  the  iqoeduct 

tall  (libramfnlumj  is  stated  at  lees  than  1  in 
300.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  deaiivities. 

Besides  tbe  reservoir  or  pit 
of  the  aqncdoct,  there  were 
at  convenient  points  in  its  CD 
the  middle  and  end. 


I  at  the  sonro 
lilai  reservoir 
e,  especially  s 


ae  baths  and  trade 
ir  pnrposes ;  (t)  prii 
be  houses.    Kach  hi 


et  lalientei),  the 
m  phi  theatres  (nm- 
B  (opera  publtca). 
^ataj  for  the  sapply 
luseholder  obtained 


built  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  families . 

by  them ;  hut  they  were  considered  a 

property,  and  were   under  the  control 

■ratora  aq-itarum.   The  leadenciaten 


1  the  water  w 


e  caUed 


The  water  flowed  from  tbe  aquedact  a  into 
the  first  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  op 
throng  b,  c,  e,  into  the  second  nppet  chamber, 
out  of  which  it  passed  into  the  continaation  of 
the  aqueduct  /,  having  deposited  its  sediment 


casteVa  domesti 

tered  the  ciutellum  was 

grcBs  and  egress,  by  the  sise  [modu/ui)  of  the 

tubes  ijmvcta)  through  which  it  passed.    The 

former    was  called  ttio^u^uj  occspJoriiu,  the 

latter  erogaloriut.     To   distribnte    the   water 

lated  by  a  tube  called  calii,  of  the  diameter 
(/umm)  required.  The  ealiz  was  stamped 
with  the  owner's  name  as  well  as  the  capacity. 
Careful  oversight  was  required  to  keep  the 
aqueducts  in  repair,  to  r^olate  their  use,  and 


AQUAE  ET  IGNla  INTEBDICTIO 

to  prareut  the  fnndolent  abstraction  of  theii 
water.  Doder  the  Bepubllc,  this  office  vrm 
diacbftiged  bj  the  censors  (Liv,  luii.  41) 
acdiles,  or  quaosEors  (Cic,  f  am.  viii,  0).  Aagnstui 
artablished  the  office  of  curaliir  (or  praefec 
iut)  offuarum  (Sust.  Aug.  U7),  to  which  he  ap 
pointed  H.  Agnppa.     The  ruTatorei  aquarun. 

-~-    '       nsular  rank  [foiuulaTe. 
[inderthep       '    ' 
ft  Urge  nmabei   __ 
tended  outside  the  cit;  by  two  iiclora  and  other 
Kttenduile. 

A  luge  Dumber  of  slaves  were  constantly 
employed  in  attending  to  the  aqueducts. 
Among  them  ore  viHci,  caitellarii,  eircailorei, 
teetoTit,  tUicarii,  &c.  These  and  other  work- 
men appear  to  h»ve  been  included  under  the 
general  term  of  Aqokrii 

See  for  further  details  Did.  ArUiq.  vol.  i. 
AqnuDUCTUS ;  Hiddleton,  Anc.  Borne  in  188H, 

A^nu  at  Ignii  Interdigtlo.  See  Appendix, 
RoiuH  luw  [biliiim]. 

A411M  plnviu  atmiUIm  Mtie.  See  Ap- 
pendix, BoiUH  Law. 

A'<iiiiU,A<isUlfer.    (1)  [Slpu  miliUri*.] 

(3)  Architectural  (irrii.,  tirm^).  fTMtl. 
giwn,  AnUtestura.t 

An   (Bm/iii,    i^X^P^  hrr^piov).     An    ultar. 
perlj  signifles  ■       ■■ 


■!  (Horn.    It. 


'If,  oatside  the 
{lumi.  iKaat), 
i.  BOS).     Altars 


built  against  the  ' 
street. 

set  was  accompanied  by  sacriflca,  altars  were 
ofl«n  constraoted  of  earth,  turf,  or  stones,  col- 
lected OB  the  spot;  sometimes  also  of  sahes, 
OS  the  great  altar  it  Olympia.  or  (at  Delphi)  the 


Bm/iit  properly  signifies  any  elevation,  and 
applied  lo  an  elevation  used  (or  the  worship 
the  gods  above.     Sactlflces  wore  offered  to  the 
internal  gods,  not  upon  altais,  but  in  cavities 
(lerobei,  irroinculi,  BiSpoi,  AdiMm]  dug  in  the 
ground  (Horn.  Od.  i.  36). 


"Evx^P^  /ociu.  an  altar  for  bumt-oSerings. 
In  Latin  ara  and  affara  are  often  used  without 
my  distinction,  but  properly  ara  was  lower 
than  ttUare,  and  aitare  *a«  appropriated  to  the 

The  domestic  altar  (in  Homei]  is  that  oil 
which  the  sacred  Sre  was  kept  always  burning. 
It  wsB  built  in  the  oiA^,  or  courtyard,  Bur- 
Toonded  hy  the  fence-wall  (tptaf),  and  wss  the 
centra  of  domestic  reli^on  and  a  sanctuary  tor 
■Qppliants.  In  later  times  it  was  in  the  house 
itself.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  altar  of  Zeus, 
under  his  attributes  as  ipKiior,  (iriiis,  and 
Ixiauii.  Other  deities  (hoi  i-ptimoi,  limouxoi, 
filial,  irrAiriai,  &e.)  were  worshipped  and  had 
their  special  altar*  and  images  in  the  domestic 


'  horns  of  victims.  (Verg.  Aen.  lii.  118;  Hor. 
Carm.  i.  19,  18.  iii.  8,  4.)  Ordinary  alton  were 
built  of  blocks  of  stone  or  in  courses  of  masonry 
orbrickwork.     (3eeflg.70.)     Thefirstdeeiation 

■  from  this  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  corresponding  pro- 

■__.- ,__  ..  yjg  j_jp      j^  loniice  was 

at  the  aogles  into  a  kind 


Aaaociations  such  ae  phratries,  tribes,  &r:., 
had  their  special  altart,  and  the  hearth  ol  the 
whole  state  wai  in  ths  npvra.vtlav. 


altar. 

In  later  times  altan  were  omamenled  with 
festoons  and  ([arlands  of  flowers.  They  were 
also  adorned  with  sculpture,  often  representing 


iBUh.  I  of  the  god.    Altars  w 


ABABARCHE3 


ABATRDM 

oftnd  of  an  ormola  (Pans 


%*).   Ct. 


knd  gilUof  oil  kinda.    Incense  vas  burnt  apon  '  the  cc 

them,  uid  for  this  purpose,  also,  small  allan     Bpao-tBtn 
larae  turicrenuu)  were  u»d.     Portable  oltHra        AtA'ttma (ifarpor).  Aplongh.  Theinrention 
(JO'X'ip'o)  vere  alto  romiDon.  I  of  the  ploaeh  is  caiioiiBly  attributod  to  Zea«, 

DionjBUH,  Triptolemiu,  or  the  Atheniui  hero 
[  Bnzyees.  The  ploogh  appears  agiiiii  in  Athe- 
,  nian  legend  id  the  atory  af  theflpggi  'EytrXcusi 
o['Ex<TAat,  who  fought  against  the  Peruaos 
'  at  Harathon. 

i      The  simplest  and   earliest  form   of  pIouKh 
ka  that  called  tj/riyuor,  so  called  because  t) 


yint  or  plonB 


4tood  upvards  and  becan 


ir  parts  were  ol 


l^U^l^ 


tit  a- All 


Altars  for  burnt-offerings  were  built  in  the 
open  air,  in  onier  that  the  steam  of  the  sacrifice 
might  be  wafted  up  lo  heaven.  A  canopy  wan 
■ometimes  built  over  the  allar  to  protect  Ibe  Bre 
from  rain.  They  wei'e  also  erected  against  Clie 
walla  o<  a  house  [Aedicnlk],  and  within  che 
house  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  family  socrifioes 
to  the  Lares  and  Penates  WitbiQ  temples, 
where  no  bloody  sacrifices  Here  oOerod,  they 
were  of  small  size.  The  altai  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  was  on  an  elliptical  baw  abont  GO  feet 
long,  and  was  22  feet  bigh :  Mint  of  Demeter  at 
Elsoeis  was  upwards  of  Ob  feet  long;  and  tlic 
great  allar  at  Pergamus  was  more  than  10  feet 
high. 

Altars  were  ol  diflerent  Bbapes;  square, 
oblong,  cyhndrical,  triangular,  &c.  In  the  top 
there  waa  usually  a  depression  or  basin,  in 
which  the  fire  was  lighted!  and  an  escape  (or 
liquids  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  comni 
eating  with  an  opening  in  one  of  the  sidt. 
at  the  base. 

All  altArs  were  places  of  refuge,  and  viol 
to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  elaiea  and  ct 
□ols,  in  sucb  circumstances,  was  regarded 
as  violence  towards  the  deities  themaolven. 
It  was  also  the  practice  among  the  Oreeks 
to  take  solemn  oaths  at  altars,  either  taking 
hold  of  the  altar  or  of  the  statue  of  the  god. 

Aniiftrehei.  The  governor  liTia-Tpd-ng-yDt) 
of  Dpper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebais,  was  called  also 
ipaBdiixi''  *^B  district  bctneen  the  Nile  and 
the  EedSaa  being  known  often  as  Arabia  This 
title  is  found  among  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
so-called  Uemnon  of  Thebes.  ISeeAlBbmiehBI.) 

ATMOitjlui.    [ArohitBDtnra.] 

'ApdTSLo,.  Sacrifices  oRered  every  year  at 
Sikyon  in  honour  of  Aratos,  the  genersJ  ol  the 
Acheans,  who  after  his  death  was  lionoured  by 
his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of 


other,  C,  penetrated  the  ground,  and.  being 
sometimes  shod  with  bronze  or  iron,  fulfilled  the 
porpose  of  a  share.  D  ia  the  ix^rXri  or  handle. 
This  simplest  form  is  shown  in  figa.  8i  and  8G. 
But  even  in  Homer  (J"(.  i.  36B)  we  hear  of 
the  niKiiii  ifiOTpov,  composed  of  separate  pieces 
□r  wood ;  and  Hesiod  (pp.  4ST-lSe),  who  advisee 
the  farmer  to  have  a  plough  of  each  sort,  de 
scribes  the  sifXT^r  ttpvrptr  as  coiisiating  of  the 
yuTit  (B,  fig.  sa]  (fcuni,  bura.  ploagh-tail),  to  be 
made  of  abent  piece  of  ilei;  Uie  f\uiai  (dnttale, 
share-beam.  C).  to  be  madtt  of  osji:  and  the 
iiTTa^otui  iiimo,  pole.  A),  to  be  made  of  bay  or 
elm,  the  parts  being  joined  by  holts  {y6u^HH). 
Fig.  86  sliowB  a  plough  which 
consists  of  i(rTuflo.M.IA>,«fl,  : 
and  ixirXi,  [itiaa.  handle), 
here  uotclearl;  distinct  From 
■ymji  (burit,  the  plough-tail 

Mysia  (where  each  portion  of 
thiainstrumentiBsUllcalled    r 
by  its  ancient  Qreek  name),  '' 
and  is  held  by   one   hand 
only ;  the  form  of  the  share 

oxen,  yoked  from  the  pole,  ana  guided  oy  a 
long  reed  or  thin  stick  {xiTpiyot),  which  has  a 
spud   or  scraper  at  the  end   tor  cleaning  the 


AAATRDH 
which  pttaseB  bom  the  pole  ta  the  ■hare-beun 
forthepurpon  orgiTinguliiitioiuil  Btlengthwiu 
cuJled  irwd^j  Lat.  fuitrrum. 

The  ploDgh  wu  QBuaU;  drawn  by  oxen,  bot 
males  vera  esteemed  [or  Uiis  work  (Horn.  II.  i. 


. , ,icT&f  iporpaif 

may  be  regarded  ob  conaiflting  of  a  Aure  Q 
iumSj  ins,  Cnnj,  Offtji)  fitted  into  a  aliAre- 
l>eam  C  (lAuiial^trom  which  tone  the  ^oo^h-tail 
B  uid  handle  D  (/x^^<l)i  "i^  ourviiig  id  the 
opposite  direction,  the  yiirii  A  consisting  of 
fivfiii  (pole),  the  upper  put,  and  linaBo'i', 
the  lower  {it,  indeed,  these  are  not  identical), 


acroBU  which  wu  fastened  the  CvY<(ior  yoke  E. 
The  accompanying  woodoat,  from  the  base 
of  a  Htatue  of  Demeter  in  Usgnesia,  shows 
the  7vi)t  etrengthened  b)!  a  piece  of  wood  (see 
also  fig.  86)  rising  from  the  f\ii>ia  C,  sod  also 
too  eurth-boaids  F  F  {rrtpd,  aureij  behind 
Ihe  share.  The  part  of  the  handle  which  the 
ploughman  graeped  wsa  called  itipaAdflq  ^  i 
the  part  where  tjie  handle  entered  the  fXu/io. 
^1^ ;  the  tip  of  the  share,  rim^.  (Ap. 
Rhod.  iii.  338.)  For  the  joke  see  In^aiii.  in 
ancient  works  of  art  the  parts  ol  the  plongh 
are  often  represented  as  not  nailed  together, 
bat  lashed  with  thongs.     Sse  fig.  M. 

The  Italian  ploagh,  the  invention  of  which 
(he  Romans  referred  to  Greek  (Vorg.  Oeorg.  i. 
19)  or  even  Egyptian  (TibuU.  i.  7,  90)  legends, 
liad  the  aasae  origin  and  development  aa  the 
l^reek.    The  share   was  originally  of  bronze. 


ARBOR  INFELDC  4» 

called  a.  aurita,  and  witbonl  them  a.  rimplicia. 
The  word  tlitia  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  174)  has  bean 
differently  e^luned.  Aeoording  to  one  view 
there  were  two  <Untalia,  i.e.  share-beams,  which 
Virgil  supposes  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
letter  A,  which  he  desoribes  by  duplici  dono : 
the  bunt  was  fastened  to  the  left  iiharo-be<uu, 
and  the  ilisa  to  the  right ;  so  that,  instead  of 
the  simple  plongh  of  the  Oreeka.  that  described 
by  Virgil,  and  oaed  in  his  country  (see  fla.  8»), 
WB8  more  like  the  modwn  Lancashire  p&ugh, 
which  is  oommonl;  heU  behind  with  both 
hands.    Another  and  a  better  view  is  that  there 


^O- 


BfiTed(l)thepale  ((Bmo)  A 
rith  its  voke  E  ;  (S)  the  plough-tail  (fiuru,  B), 
'ith  its  handle  (Kico,  D),  and  the  earth-boards 
lurea,  F).  (Ot.  Fatt.  n.  Sas.)  In  plaoeofitioa, 
Ivid  uses  the  term  capvius  [Pont.  i.  8,  BT) ; 
lanicula  is  also  fonnd,  which  is  sometimes 
xplained  as  a  cross-piece  fixed  to  the  end  of 


U1.TI-  view)  the  plough  as  seen  from  al 
fig.  90  the  Roman  ploagh  aooording  tc 
second  TJew.    The  ooultet  (cxtin-,  FLn. 


the 


ing,  the  yoke  and  handle  {ttiva)  of  smoke- 
dried  lime  or  beech.  The  pole  [temo)  is  to 
be  eight  feet  long,  and  the  plough  is  furnished 
with  earth-boards  or  mould- boards  {aurea), 
rising  on  each  side  and  bending  outwardly  in 
nuch  a  manner  as  to  throw  on  either  band  the 
mil  which  had  been  previotuly  kwsened  and 
raiiied  by  the  share,  and  adjusted  to  the  share' 


Fss  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  rertically  before  the  share,  cutting 
J  through  the  roots  which  came  in  \ia  way,  anil 
thns  preparing  for  the  more  oomplete  loosenjug 
and  overturning  ot  the  soil  by  the  share.  The 
share  [vomer,  vomit)  was  sometimes  lashed 
I  nnder  the  dtmtaie,  sometimes  embedded  in  it 
'  (indutilit :  Cato,  B.  it.  IBG,  considers  thi.s 
arrangement  preferable).  Pliny  il.c-)  describes 
'  the  ordinary  form  of  voin^r  as  pointed  like  a 
j  crowbar;  another,  for  ass  in  light  lands,  did 
not  extend  oirer  Uie  whole  of  the  dtnlide.  but 
formed  a  slender  point  to  its  end ;  another 
shape,  broader,  sharper,  and  sword-like,  pie'roed 
the  ground  wiUi  its  point,  and  with  its  edge  did 


Pliny  also 


culter 

escribes  a  plongh  lumisbed  with 
iwla   {rotae,    Totulae).     Fig.   HH 
shows  the  form  of  a  wheel-plough. 

The  operations  of  ploughing  are  described 
under  Agrlonltnis,  p.  IG. 
Artiter.  See  Appendix,  IlonAHL*w[Indei]. 
Arbor  infe-Ux.  As  applied  to  trees,  ftlix 
and  infeUx  imply  *  fruit-producing '  or  Uie  re. 
verse  (Verg.  Oeorg.  ii.  81;  Plin.  ivi.  ^  101). 
Those  trees  also  which  bore  black  berries  and 
black  trait,  and  were  sccordingly  sacred  to  the 
^a  ot  the  lower  world,  were  callsd  infelices 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10,  §  B).  Socb  tieas  appear  t.j 
have  bean  used  for  the  poiiAuIum  and  ena: 
(Cio.  Bt^-perd.  t,  16;  Liv.  L  96). 


fiO  APBTAH 

■ApB«Xii'    [Gkleeu.] 

Arbnwiiiiu,    [Carrtu,  Puustbuk.] 

Arbutnu.    [TitU.] 

AMft  {?ijpra(,  jciflvrdi,  jcv^^Ati,  ^tepmidt,  in 
Homer  xf^^i')-    ^  cheat  or  ooSai. 

1.  Qbbek. — In  the  Uomeric  poeau,  and  pro- 
baU;  nmch  later,  ftboiwos  theonljdepoiiitory 
for  ToIiubleB.  Tbe  Xip,ai  of  Uomer  was  of  no 
great  ■!» :  the  golden  Xibrat  in  which  the  oslieB 
of  Hactor  are  laid  after  hia  fnueral  is  evidentlj' 
a  small  oaaket  (If.  nil.  796) ;  and  Hophaestue 
keeps  hii  blacksmith's  tools  in  a  silver  one  (ii. 
iviii.  lis).  The  Homeric  word  for  the  ordinary 
clolhss-chest  in  XQ^<'>-  e.g.  the  cbestot  Achilles 
{11.  xvi.  aal),  the  oheat  of  Odyssens  {Od.  ii.  134),  ' 
stored  with  raiment,  gold,  and  silver. 

The  ohest  (iti^/Aii)],  said  to  be  that  from 
n-bioh  K^bbIhs,  the  tyrant  ol  Corinth  |c.  660 
li.c),  deriTed  bis  name,  was  shoirn  at  Olympia 
more  than  BflO  years  later.  It  wa«  of  oedar, 
inlaid  with  gold  and  ivoiy  (Pans.  t.  17). 

At  Athena,  money  and  valoables  were  kept  in 
a  luSirTij  (liys.  O.  Brat.  [Or.  12],  §  lU).  Trea- 
sure-cheats are  Adf  rmcf  i  in  Eerodotos  (iii.  IBS). 

On  Greek  vaae  paintings  the  Aifirat  or 
ineotly  introdaced  in  mythologi- 
In  the  illustration  a  workman  in 


Kis^it  i 


ARCHITECTtniA 
(a)  Area  publico,  or  simply  Area,  the  trea- 
Bory  of  a  mnnicipal  town,  whether  colonic, 
mimicipiuiQ,  orptaelectora.  The  name  wasaloo 
applied  to  the  treasury  of  a  collegium,  such  a>i 
that  of  the  Fonlifloeg,  VestaU.  &c.  In  Rome, 
under  the  Empire,  area  publico  properly  »g- 
nified  the  city  funda,  which  were  admiuistered 
by  the  senate,  as  distinguished  Iiom  the  aera- 
riutn  and  tlie  fiictu ;  but  the  term  is  applied 
to  theie  also.  The  arcariui  was  a  HuunciBl 
officer  in   the  munieipal  townn  and  the  pro- 

(S)  Area,  a  coffin,  of  stone  (tartophagu*), 
wood,  or  earthenware,  Dsed  auoiently  wlien  the 
corpse  was  buried,  not  bnmt  IPlin.  xiii.  37; 
Liv.  iL  'it,  ol  Numa). 

Arohik'tet  {it^xlwrpiay  A  medical  title  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  apparently  synoDyniona 
with  protonicdicui,  aupra  medicoi,  doininut 
medicoTiiyti,&nittiperpotituamedironmi.  The 
archiatri  wore  divided  into  ArchiatH  mttcti 
palaHi  or  palatini,  who  attended  on  the  em- 
peror, and  Archiatri  pqpulareM,  wlio  attended 
on  the  people.  The  Archiatri  palatini  were 
persons  of  high  raJik  {comitel  prtrni  oi  tecandi 
ordinii] :  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes, 
as  were  also  their  wires  and  children;  they 
could  not  be  put  in  prison,  &c.  The  Archiatri 
pf^miares  were  established  for  Hie  relief  of  Uie 
poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided  with 
SvB,  seven,  or  ten,  according  to  its  siie.  Rome 
had  fourteen,  lieiudes  one  (or  the  Vestal  Virgins 
and  one  for  the  gynuiaflia.  They  were  paid  by 
the  government,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
attend  their  poor  patients  gratis,  but  were 
allowed  to  receive  lees  from  ths  rich. 

AnhitWtnra  (ipxirm-arta,  i^lX'^">tro^'ll^l), 
in  its  widest  sense  the  business  of  an  dpx'- 
tiKTwy,  or  master  builder,  signiBee  ail  that  we 
understand  by  architecture  and  by  cieil  and 
military  engineering ;  in  its  more  restricted 
meaning  it  is  the  science  of  building  according 
to  the  laws  of  proportion  and  the  principles  of 
beauty.  We  propose  to  give  under  this  head  a 
short  account  ol  the  principal  features  of  Greek 
and  Boman  architecture  as  dietingsislied  from 
building. 

I.  Gkeek.— The  earliest  buildinga  e»iflting  in 
Greece  are  ol  the  so-called  Pelasgian  or  Cy- 
clopean character.  The  moat  ancient  works  in 
this  style  are  constructed  of  irregularly  shaped 
maues  of  roch,  pQed  up  with  no  cement,  bat  with 
smallatonesfillingtbeioterBticos.  lliosoolthe 
second  style  are  bnilt  of  polygonal  blocks  neatly 
fitted ;  instances  are  found  at  lulls  in  Keoa,  at 
Delphi,  and  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  r.g.  at 


r    FaasQla 


Coja.     Hen 

used.  The  third  kind  is  ol  rectangular 

"in  parallel  courses. 


blocka  oF  the  same  hi  „ 

The  arch  ie  not  employed,  but  .... 
covered  by  proiecting  layers  of  atone,  as  in 
Egypt,  onfl  in  lie  galleries  of  Tiryns.  See  cut 
'arirooi  (11,).  The  t<i:nb  called  theTrea- 
'  of  Atreus  at  Mykenue  is  of  a  conical  form, 
layers  of  stone  being  corbelled  out  in  a 
inishing  scale.  The  principle  ol  tiie  arch 
in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  ring  is  here  applied 
t   practically,  though  it  may  Dot  have  been 

derstood   in   a  mathematical   "■■— 

Enormous  blocks  ol   stone   i 
'    and  similar  bnildinga  in  Greece  and  Italy 
the  lint^  ol  the  Treaaujy  of  Atreus  meai 
,    37  It.  by  Ifl  It.  by  '  " 


[Amu.] 

this 


under  the  care  ol  the  porter  (atriauii)  or  of  ai 
areariut.  Two  arcaa  bare  been  loaud  in  ■ 
houu  at  Pompeii.    (See  &g.  93.) 


[UiUtioi 


1   the 


X 
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trigljplu,  And  metopes.     The  colimmu  atjie 
woa  not  T»-iziTented  by  the  Greeks,  bat,  having 
began  to  build  in  atone  on  the  model  ol  timber 
constrnctiiMl,  Ihejt  adopted  m&nj  features  of 


EgTptiui  BichiteotDre,  and  gralled  them  on 
their  lockl  st^es.  The  MBemblance  ol  the  Doric 
gtjle  to  the  EEjption  '  ProtO'Doric '  toims  is 
— *  --- '3— 'iJ  faae  fig.  W,  from  tha  Tombs  ftt 
,  Beni-HosumJ,  but 
,  neither  is  it  hd 
eridenoe  of  the 
adoption  of  a  new 
principle  of  boild- 
ing.    Oreek  archi- 


ll) DoBic— By  fai  the  commoneat  Btjl8,»nd 
At  of  the  greatest  works.  This  order.like  the 
others,  is  diiided  into  three  parts; 

(a)  Blereobate  (mpmBinii),  or  alylobatii 
{aruliiipinii,  properly  the  topmost  step),  three 
steps  ol  eqaal  height  (in  some  cases  only  two), 
forming  the  base  or  podium  on  wbicih  tlie 
building  rests. 

(t)  Column  {eolumna,  ariXot),  conaiating  ot 
shaft  (icaput,  Kav\6s,  bAim)  and  capital  (coP'- 
tuluin,  capiteUunit  tintn^it,  ivtKpayar)^  The 
height  ol  tba  colnmn  is  from  foar  to  six  dia- 
meters of  the  column  at  its  base.  Saoh  dia- 
meters, and  fractions  of  them,  are  the  onit 
{Modulut,  ^^Mrf|l)  of  meaaorament  in  every 
put  of  the  bnilding.  The  line  from  ban  to 
capital  is  not  a  straight  line,  hot  a  slightly 
This  corvatnre  is  called  Entani 


the 


bailding  with  the 
asaialanoaot  Aasy- 
rian,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian  models, 
not  unpoited  from 
Ih^  "  »  "O" 
Behind  all  adop- 
tion Of  eiotio  forms 


notices  in  Homer. 

The  bnildinn  men- 
tioned in  tke  Ho- 

[hrwauTTTorx'™, 


men   foatnras.    They 

elavatwl  platform  or  I   _., __ 

iniey  hare  above  the  oolBnuis  an  entablature 
and  oomiea,  and  tha  roof  (eioept  in  oircolai  or 


of  stone  (^Aamt 
aM6i).  Wooden 
oolomns  snrvivod 
here  and  there,  e.g. 
in  the  HeroeoQ  at 
Olympia,  till  very 
late  times  (PaoL  t. 
Ifl],  and  iadica- 
tioni  of  them  may 
be  observed  at 
Tirjiu    and    else- 

~  AH  br«ek  an^- 
''  teetuial  boildings 
have  certain  com- 
I  oonstrooted  on  an 


Qreeh  architectore  ol  the  cUiiaical  period  ia 
in  three  styles:  (1)  DoBic;  (fi)  lOHIC;  (3)  Co. 


Urravii)  (see  below,  p.  ST).  The  shaft  is  generally 
divided  {ttriaiura,  fdBtimi)  into  tweatr  flutes 
(Hriat,  SiofiiruiTa),  whiob  are  oontiiiued  throoifh 
and  beyond  the  neoking  ihypotracktlium,  Aim- 


...  number,  placed  immediately   under 

the  echinus  on  the  slope  from  shaft  to  abacus ; 
(^)eehinna  (ix^rBs)  or  ovolo;  and  (7)  abncua 
(ahaau,  il0a{),  a  square  tablet  the  sidex  ot 
vrhioh  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  diamcter. 
Ohginally  the  echinus  moulding  was  fnll  and 
impending;  its  outline,  usaslly  parabolia  or 
oironlar,  became  later  almost  flat  (hyperbolic), 
as  in  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon. 

(c)  Entahlatare  (epiilyhum,  iw,$o\i),  di- 
vided into  (b)  architrave  {eviiiylium,  iwiirri- 
Xiiu).  (fl)  friase  (topftomi,  Cao^Apoi,j:ti<p6pas), 
and  (7)  comice{coronii,  7(?fraf).  (a)  "nie archi- 
trave (eorona,  ■yfiaiwiiiaua)  in  a  plain  faoa,  or 
faoia,  of  stone,  marked  on  Irom  the  frieze  by  s 


ti 


»bya 
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UTDw  band,  or  latmia,  and  rtepitae  onder  the  |  separated  bj  three  flat  strips  (fiqpiif,  femora). 
klrphs,  from  escli  ol  which  depend  sti  drnps  i  The;  an  bonnd  aboTe  and  beloir  by  narrow 

"■■■'"  ' 'ands  [Tegalae):    "  .... 

a,  al^oogh 


I  the  fries 


lioagh  here 


n  the 


--  r It  ii  marked  off  by  a  narrow 

band  ifa»eia,  raiitla,  tamia)  from  the  frio™. 
The  bieze  O)  is  ornamented  by  eqaally-i$BiMd 


tegular  depend  six  cylindHcal  or  couioal 
drops  {ffuttaa).  The  triglyphs  repreeent  the 
ends  of  beams,  and  the  metopes  (^wriHrni)  the 
open  epaees  bfltween  the  beams.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  left  open 
(Eur.  Iph.  TauT.  113),  and  are  so  represented 
Id  extant  examples  the^  are  oocnpied 


sculptured  m  hi^h  rMief. 
' "  " '  "  " " '  larmier  [ytiffi- 

.  sqoaiB  flUet 
18  aod  greatly 


with  flat  plates,  often  i 
The  Domice  (7)  consist 
^ifcirfBi,  coroTia)  and  a  group  of  m 
Mrnr,  ixinntiauir).  t 

and  ogee.  ThecoronaiBcontinaoasaodgroi 
projecting,  with  its  lower  eorfaoe  sloped.  At- 
tached to  a  narroH  eonk  face,  forming  (he  soffit 
ol  the  comioe,  is  a  series  of  sloping  slabs  (mu- 
tuH]i  one  orer  each  triglyph  and  metope ;  fimn 
their  nnder-snrfaceB  depend  eighteen  cylindrical 
gnbtae  in  three  roue.  They  represent  the  ends 
of  lalters  in  the  timber  conntractioD.  The  cy- 
matitUD,  BO  called  from  the  form  of  its  charac- 
teristic moulding  (jcS^ia),  is  furnished  at  in  terrals 
with  Astafiza  of  lions'  heads,  honeyenokle 
ornament,  &a.  For  the  artanRemeut  of  the 
root,  see  FHt^ium,  and  p.  SB,  Sooft. 

The  Attio  lanety  of  the  Dorio  style  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  marble ;  buildings  in  other 


«>,i,  ■ 


hugher  sbone^  and  o 
rieties  of  detail  exiei; 
iter  is  (hat   described 


parts  <rf   Oi 
structed  of  n 

with  etncoo.      Many  yar 
bD(  the  general  charact 

(a)  Ionic— Thie  a 
amplee  of  which   a 

and  (he  Tvinple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (e.  600- 
GEO  B.C.),  and  some  tragmente  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athiois,  shows  traces  of  Egyptian  and  Fer- 
uan  influence.  The  forms  of  capitals  common 
in  Cypraa  leaemble  those  ol  the  Hatbor  co- 
lumns in  Egypt ;  Uuiee  from  Asia  Minor  have 
more  of  a  Pemtan  cl 


snrlaoes  (TplyMipoi),  one  ovBr  each  column  and  The  Ionic  style  differs  from  the  Dorio  in  tl 
each  inlenwlanmiation.  The  (riglyphs  are  two  following  particulan:  (a)  The  oolomna  ai 
whole  and  two  half  perpendicular  grooTes  (can-  slender,  having  a  height  ot  from  eight  to  nit 
aiicuior,7*i>#ai),oftiiangulai:orcurvedseotion,  [andahalf  modules.     (6)  The  shaft  rests  upc 
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in  Ormk  boildingB,  takes  (be  (orm  of  &  Bucces- 
aion  of  three,  fivu,  or  Baven  tooxIIoi  (troeWii), 
sepftrate<l  bj  Astragala  or  fillets  (sea  figs.  101, 
108).  At  the  comer  of  ■  building  the  plane  of  the 
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will  bv  observed  that  the  comb  [nation  at  i    

volutes  and  ocaotbiu-leKl  oinameut  reBeinbles 
the  Corinthuu  order. 


Flf.  lOa.'Fnun  Tempi*  olApollc 


(8) 

CU.UNT 

UMN.  -  The 

Corinthian    order, 

thoogli  »ome 

of  very  early  date. 

was  fultv  developed  Uter  U 

OS  the  Doric  and 

ft  resemblee  Uie  Ion 

lug. 

Tho  eol 

inns,  which 

ore  alenderer  than 

tlie    I 

t  on    »    base,    Beneroilj    Attio 

ill    cl 

•luc'tei: 

The  fluleH  ore  twenty  fonr 

in  inunbeT.    The 

K 

rocheliun 

i«  wanting 

«,  in   the   Doric 

eckingiB 

either  a  fill 

t  and  bead  or  on 

rugol.     The  principal   diSerenoe  ii 


capital,  which  in  (he  fullj-developed  stjle  OOD- 
drta  ot  a  urt  of  basket  (icilAaBai)  from  which 
Bpriog  two  rows  of  acontbuB  leaves,  in  great 
varietf  ot  treatment,  BoriDonated  b;  four  ro- 
latee  at  ihe  angles,  the  spaces  between  (he 
volutes  being  occupied  by  flowers,  leaves,  and 
opposed  or  intertwining  helioei  or  volntes.  In 
the  earlier  examples,  however,  there  iifreqnentlj 
bat  one  row  of  acanthus  leaves;  and  in  the 
Horoloeium  ot  AndronikusKjirrbeBtea,  vulgarly 
colled  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  the  volotas  ore 


ing,  the  capital  conueting  only  of  on  as> 
tmgal,  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  a  row  of 
tongue-shaped  leaves  (fig.  108).  In  olmoat  all 
jjnplesthe  abacus,  instead  of  being  square,  is 
lUowed  at  the  edges,  and  the  middle  of  each 
edge  is  onuunented  with  a  Sawer.  The  capital 
was  frequently  mode  of  bronie,  or  even  gold 
--'-vory.  Tlie  completed  deyolopmant  ot  the 
thian  capital  shows  bcth  the  volutes  and 
canthus-teaves,  the  former  adapted  from 
the  lonio  volutes,  the  latter  probably  from 
the  lotos-capitals  of  Egypt.  The  entablature 
consists,  as  in  the  other  orders,  of  (a)  archi- 
trave, {b)  frieie,  and  {(}  oamice.  The  ardiitrave 
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(a)  is  of  titrte  fuias.  M  in  the  loaiit,  ■ometimeB 
Btigbtly  projecting,  Bometimefl  set  b»ck,  aa  in 
the  Monoment  of  L;>iknt«.  Tho  fnece  lb)  tg 
either  plain  or  BCBlptnrod.  The  eomioe  (c)  is 
(oinished  with  dentils.  The  datailB  of  it  tmj 
greatly  in  different  exomplea. 

Rod/(.— Both  Oieek  and  Bomui  boildingB 
had  roots  ot  slight  inalination,  the  Bomui  being 
of  higher  pitch  than  the  Qreek.  These  were 
built  of  timber  and  covered  with  tilea  of  olay  or 
aiifH\iiru,Ufuiae).     [Ta^ft.]    The  tiles 


Feipisaon  heldUutTight  iru  admitted  in 


aiehiteoture,  were  introdnoed  as  part  of  the 
design  in  Bamon  works,  in  domestic  arohjtec- 
tnre  uhdbJIj  not  on  the  ground  floor. 

2.  ETBnBCAH.  —  No  remuna  of  Btnucon 
boildiugs  aboTB  gtoond  eiiBt.  What  is  known 
ol  Btraecon  art  from  the  tombs  and  vases, 
bronies,  &e.,  foond  in  them,  shows  maoh  of  the 
Greek  spirit  in  design  and  mneh  direct  Qreek 
inflnenoe ;  with  many  ^aoea  ol  the  imitation  of 
wood  oonstrnction. 

The  Etnucons,  whose  religion  was  based 
apon  auoeatoi  worship,  boilt  more  tombs  than 
temples.  (See  Sapnlanim.)  Their  temples  ap- 
peax  to  have  been  chteflf  oonstmolad  <H  wood. 
Circular  tcmplee  were  dedicated  to  n  ainelo 


ongthei 


I  of  the  ' 


om  outside, 
ling  were  apoats, 
headfl,  projecting 


miaallT  in  the  toi 
from  tho  cymatitim  of  the 
•ome  extent  bid  the  roof.  The  gsble  end  or 
pediment  (J^>Mi,/oj(i»iuin)  was fcii shed  above 
ID  the  some  lines  as  the  cornice.  The  drum 
l-riuxaror.  It/mpanttm)  was  plain,  or  adorned 
~''  '  I  of  ftcnlptnre.    In  small  buildings 

vas  sometimes  oocnpied  by  an  eagle 
1  oatupxead  wings.  At  the  three 
onglcB  ol  the  pediment  (in  large  buildings)  nere 
onall  pedestals  {ixp<tTiipta)  snpporting  sculp- 
tore,  represented  in  aatil  bnildings  by  Bnials. 
Window  i^  whioh  do  not  nanallf  appear  inCtreek 


{J^iTwiii 


deity.  Bectangnlar  temples  had  three  cells, 
and  were  dedicated  to  Uiree  gods.  This  design, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  restoration  of  the  firmx"  at  Tirjns,  flgnred 
below  (figs.  114,  HE).  It  may  be  also  noted  here 
that  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  specmiens  of 
oichitecture— the  Lion  Oate  at  Hykenae— tlie 
column  sepaimting  the  two  lions  is  ol  a  more 
developed  character  than  the  later  Doric  or  Ionic, 
and  somewhat  resembles  that  known  as  Toscan, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Etruscan  style. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Etruscan  stylo 
appear  to  have  been  the  wide  in  tercolumniation, 
iKvesntating  a  timber  architrave,  even  where 
the  baildingwas  of  stone ;  and  the  greater  height 
of  the  entablature.  The  masouty  of  the  Etrua- 
oana  was  eicelleat,  and  they  used  blocks  ot  im- 


cs 
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menm  bIm.  Thej  mit^e  oonBideiable  a»  of 
terrocotio,  uid  punted  their  baildiugB  is  bril- 
liant colour.  It  ie  probable  that  the  arch  was 
emplojed  as  an  arciuUiDtaral  featoie. 

8.  Roman  .—Roman  art  ii  in  its  origin  Etnu- 
can,  and  in  its  developnieat  Oreek.  Placed  be- 
tween Ettnria  and  Magoa  Oiaecia,  Rome  wae 
nalnrallv  influenoed  by  both.  Bomiin  arehiloo- 
tnre  is  Etrascau  in  ooQfltmutionj  Greek  in  pro- 
portionanddetail.  The  principal Featima of  the 
utile  atyle  as  diBtingniahed  fiem  the  Oreek 
are:  (l)tbe  arch,  witbite  corollaries  ol  dome  and 
Tanlt ;  (9)  the  larger  lite  of  circular  and  polygonal 
buildings;    {8)   wide  interooloninLation,  which 


(4)  a  highoi  pitch  of  roof,  and  greater  propor- 
tional height  in  general;  (G)  qm  o[  brick,  (S) 
concrete,  uid  (T)  coloured  marble,  both  in  ahafU, 
wall-panelling  {cnutas),  and  paTementu ;  (S)  the 
character  ol  the  colonLna,  which  are,  an  a  rule, 
mora  clumsy  in  dedgn  and  [requently  plain, 
not  flatted:  they  areOTtenmonolitnsof'coloured 
marble ;  (9)  the  use  of  windowa,  which  were  not 
admitted  aa  architectural  features  in  Grecian 
;    ^10)  in  temples,  the  greater  width 


emplmnent 

it  which  the  Roman 
Buipasaed,  though 


arch  [Amiu],  ii 
ardiiteots  have 

cirije.  They  also  inTsuted  and  brough 
common  use  the  vault  and  the  dome,  botn  ap- 
plications of  the  principle  ot  the  arch,  and  car- 
ried by  them  to  lie  greatest  perfection.  Those 
gave  a  new  character  to  and  led  to  develop- 
rctf^ts  of  circular  and  polygonal  form  in  ground 
plans,  which  eaie  rise  to  gre^t  Tariety  ot  com- 
binations. From  the  Roman  architecture. 
through  Byiantine  and  Romanesque  types,  all 
mediaeTal  building  was  derivBd. 

He  Roman  structnres  of  the  ancient  period 
were  properly  works  of  building,  not  of  archi- 
tecture ;  their  earliest  arohitectnre  followed  an 
Italian,  not  a  Oreek,  model ;  and  the  naAsive- 
n>;aB  which  characterises  them  it  seldom  absent 
even  from  those  buildings  which  were  modelled 
upon  IheGiwian  styles.  The  Roman  theatres, 
amphitheatres,  agoeducts,  baths,  bridges,  Ac, . 
were  carried  ont  on  a  scaJe  greater  than  that  of  I 
any  Greek  bnildings.  I 


The  dome  ol  the  PantllMn,  a  cjrcatar  build- 
ing, ie  1*2  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  barrel  vault  of 
the  Basilica  of  Maientiui  is  S3  ft.  acroso.  The 
first  dome  built  with  pendentiTes  is  that  ol  Hi. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  The  Romans  learnt 
from  the  Etruscans  the  use  ot  brick  and  perfec- 
ted it  They  also  invented  building  in  concrete. 
Archea,  domes,  and  vaulta  were  often  made  ot 
solid  concrete ;  antimony  of  the  greatest  Roman 

cast,  not  constrocted,  though  in  the  toims  of 
arch-conatruction,  aa,_jjjythe  dome  of  the  Fan- 
Haientins'  baailioa. 


SeeCl 


nnal  Tus 


.list.     Wei 


9  told 


that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinoa,  which 
was  several  times  burnt  down,  was  always  re- 
constructed on  the  original  Etruscan  plan.  The 
cella,  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
the  three  chief  Etrusoao  deities,  was  divided  into 
three  ports  with  three  doorways.  The  columns 
were  very  widely  spaoed  (araeostyle),  and  the 
architrave  was  of  wood-  The  ornaments  ol  the 
pediment  were  in  terra- cotta. 

The  so-called  Tuscan  order  is  a  variation  of 
the  Roman  Doric,  chiefly  differing  from  tliat  in 
the  absence  o(  triglyphs  and  mutnles.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  entablature  being  eontinuour- 

(3)  The  Roman  Dome  order   -  -  '       '  -■ 


n.pti< 


1  of  til 


.  Greek  Dori 


Theeolun 


are  alender,  and  often  not  fluted.  They  re 
a  base  consisting  ot  a  fillet  and  torus  resting  on 
a  square  plinth.  They  have  a  moulding  above 
the  ahacns,  and  a  torus  necking  some  distanoe 
below  the  annulets  of  the  echinus.  A  pedes^ 
is  sometimes  added,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Column  of 
Trajan  (see  cut  under  OolOBU)-    The  capitals 


differ  in  detail  fi 
what 
briglyphs;  it 


the  Greek,  and  have  some- 
iharaoter.  The  frieie  has 
^mes  omitted  altogether, 
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and  ft  plain  uclutniTe  la  crowned  b;  the  Domioe. 
The  style  ia  oiJIed  mutular  or  dmticuIaT, 
aooordmg  ftA  the  oonuce  in  fumiihed  with 
matalea  or  dentila;  Kimetiiaea  both  uv  abaent- 

(8)  The  RoHUi  Ionic,  a[  which  few  exunplea 
[Bmain,  dillen  bom  the  Greek  in  lesa  Imowlad^p 
kud  taste.    The  volutes  ue  olten  plaoed  dia- 
goDsllf  OD  the  cspitsJ,  ao  that  (he  lour  laoas  aie 
■imilAr   in  design.     The  oo- 
Inmss    are    osuslljr    fluted. 
The    bases    haye    a    sqoaie 
plinth;    and   a    pedestal    is 
often    added.    There    is  no 
Deddiw  under  the  capitals, 

(*)ThoBr 


lower  diameter  ol  the  oolnmn  being  ID  metra, 
Che  entasis  is  ylq  [oi  '016  m.),  the  diminution  ) 
(or  ■*36  to.)  of  Uua  dimension.  In  some  ancient 
colnmiu,  ae  at  Assos,  entasis  is  eiaiserated ; 
while  in  others,  as  at  Corinth,  it  is  absent.  The 
profile  in  the  Parthenon  and  FiopjrUea  is  an 


'  (&g.  Ill)  is  richer, 
tfaongh  not  freer,  in  detail, 
than  the  QT«iui.  The  oo- 
lomne  are  sometimes  fluted, 
aonietimcfl  plain.  Instead  of 
mntules,  modillions  or 
brackets    an   used,  a 


■nd  the 


offits  o< 


Older)    I 


ioe  (sa  in  the  Greek 
lave   no    guttae.     A 

. is  often  added. 

The  Corinthian  order,  left 
DDdereloped  by  Uie  Oieeks, 
wa*  oompleted  in  grot 
variety  and  richness  1^  the 
Boman  amhitecta  and  Qreek 
artista  in  Uie  great  building 
ages  ol  the  Smpire ;  and  it  is 
the  parant  of  all  the  foliaged 
stjles  of  (he  Bomanesqae 
and  Oothio  periods.  A  vtiie(f 

(6)  The  CoKPOBiTE  or  Bo- 
lun  order  (flg.  113),  differing 
chiefly  in  the  capital,  whioh 
has  above  the  acanthos  leave* 
a  fillet,  astragal,  and  eohinns, 
and  over  Uiese  four  diagonal 
lonio  volutes.  The  whole 
c^tal  thus  consists  ol  an 
lonio  otpital  plaoed  npon  a 
Corinthian  capitaL  The  eor- 
nisB  haa  dentils,  and  aome- 
titnna  modiUioDs  as  well. 

mot  this 


atyle: 


extremely  rich  a 


often  I 

mm  lealure  of  Roman  arohi- 
lectazeiathasuperimpoaitioii 
of  whole  ordonnanoes,  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  one 
npoo  anodiet.  [Bee  fig.  S%, 
AmfUXhmtnm.]  Pedestals 
(which  consist  ol  tbree  parts. 
(he  faaae,  the  die  or  plinth, 
and  the  oomice)  were  not 
nsed  by  the  Oreeks  eicepC  Ut 
elevate  whole  buildings,  as, 
*4^  the  XanMleiua. 

For  the  terms  araeostyle, 
pycnoatjle,  &c,  see  Olo*- 


sli^tly  ooovei.  giving  a  very  delicate  swelling 
(o  the  centra]  port  of  the  abaft,  from  the  lower 
end  lokcerlaiu  point,  after  which  a  diminution 
Ukea  place  to  the  hypotrachelituo.  This  was 
done  to  oorrect  the  effect  □(  the  light  behind  it, 
which  aiipean  u  it  were  to  eat  into  or  encroach 
upon  (he  oolnmn,  espeoislly  midway  between 
the  top  and  bottom.     In  the  Parthenon,  the 


Ordar.  Tsmpl*  ct  Jsj4Uc  M 


Examples  ol  the  absence  and  prewuci 
ntasis  are  repreaented  in  fig.  9G.    This  fiil- 


and  a  redaction  ol   the  interci 


in  boriiontal  lines  of  the  temple. 


ifisd    in    the    o*ae    of    the    Paxthanon   bf 
iBiuHneuU  taken   in    la48   b;   Hr.   F.   C. 

'ig.llS  ibowg  in  lb  very  eiag^rated  tcmntlie 
It  important  optical  oorrectionB  in  the  Par- 
I  thenon.  Saoh  block  of  marble  ia  worked  aoca- 
rately  hi  aa  to  lorm  lie  proper  proportion  of 
these  delicate  ooirea,  whidi,  s.g.  in  the  entabla- 
tore,  amoimta  on]]'  to  a  rise  of  9  inohea  in 
100  feet  of  length. 

Both  in  Qrmk  and  Boman  art  the  principles 
of  arahitectnre  as  detelopod  in  temples  were 
applied  to  secular  baildinga ;  and  more  freel; 
b;  the  BomuiB,  Hie  greatest  bnilders  of  all  agea. 
The  so-called  Temple  of  Dim*(n— or,  more 
oorrectly,  "iyAt  ^htotik^i— at  Eleusis,  was  a 
different  building  from  otdicary  Oreek  temples, 
-  'twaa  a  great  ball  of  meeting  for  those  in- 
ted  into  the  mjBterieH  of  Demeter,  Kore, 
and  other  Chthonian  deities. 

The  latest  building  vaa  a  large  sqoare  hall 
oontaining  sii  rows  of  seven  oolomns  each.  On 
three  aides,  there  were  two  doorways,  six  in  all. 
It  appears  probable  thftt  the  boildiikg  was  in 

'  The  TherailioD  at  Megalopolis;  the  Laonidaeon 
I  sjid  Bonlenterion  at  OlTmpia ;  the  Odeion  of 
I  Herodes  Attious  at  Athou,  are  other  initances 
of  buildings  lor  seoular  Dse,  consfanioled  acoord- 


both  above  and  below,  were  foimed  slightly 
convex,  in  order  to  pierent  an  appearance  of 
weakness  and  sinking  in  the  middle.  In  the 
Parthenon  the  rise  varies  from  j^^  to  ,4^  of 
the  length. 

(3)  An  inward  alope  of  oil  vertical  lines  and 
jiliuies,  whetber  in  waJIs  or  oolumns,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  stabilitj. 

(1)  In  some  canoa  when  the  point  of  sight  is 
near,  and  tht  moulding  high  np,  the  chief 
planed  of  the  moulding  slope  formrds  instead 
of  inwards,  to  correct  excessive  foreshortening. 


Among  such  boildings  maj  be  mentioned 
■  the  Prytaneion,  or  aaored  home  of  the  state  in 

every  capiW  town ;  trrtiai  or  colonnades  [POTti- 
Icni]:    ivyapat  or  pianas    ["Afopd];   theatres 

Q'hMtnun] ;  concert  halls  [Odewn,  under  art. 
I  Theatrnm] ;    tombs   [llBBHleam] ;  gatawaya 

IPropjlMK];  and  in  Homan  arohitectura  every 
:ind  of  public  edifioe  wasoonstroctedaocording 
I  to  the  orders.  See  AnphltiieKtnua,  Aoaaa- 
dnctm,Araiu  trlTimphiJl«.Bthn>B,BMUiM, 
'  Fnrt>,  Theatnui,  for  illiuttations  of  Boman 


Thie  principle  of  optical  conecUon    (r^ui 
«mnrT«rf.),  stated  bj  Vitraviuj   (vi.  a),  wai 


Tehpleb  and  Tekplh  ABCmTECTDIU;. 
Greek  TempUt. — Among  the  Greeks  the 
temple  was  not  a  bnQding  in  which  a  oongrega. 
tion  met  and  worshipped,  bat  was  nther  re. 
gotded  as  the  boose  and  treasury  of  the  god. 
In  the  most  primitive  timee  the  place  of  templen 
woe  taken  by  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  or  h;  a. 
meted  stone  (BaSraKos).  The  kingW  heroes  of 
Homer  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Uerkeios  on 
the  altar  in  the  fore.court  of  their  palaces 
(we  Hom.  Od.  uii.  SSil.  [Domu.]  Other 
primitive  forms  of  templee  were  natural  caves 
in  the  rock,  or  hoUow  trees. 

Hie  next  stage  appears  to  hare  been  (he 
construction  of  a  small  oell.like  building,  con. 
sisting  of  a  mere  cella  or  mK6i  withoQt  any 
columns  or  subdivisions  into  more  than  one 
chamber. 

The  words  used  bv  the  Qreeks  to  denote 
templee  are  chiefly  these :  raii  (Atlio  r(^i). 
aedea,  the  '  hoDse  '  of  the  god ;  Up6r,  Ireqoently 
including  the  aaored  inclosure,  vadt,  t/jiwoj 
(Thuc.  iv.  90)  or  itphi  iriptBoMii.    Other  words 

I  — liiyapor,  itirror,  irdirrapor,  <rt|ifii — eeem  to 
have  been  taken  from  terms  originally  used  lor 
turtB  of  domestic  buildings. 

Till'  neil  Btoue  alter  the  simple  rrqiijf  was 

!  probably  a  building  with  a  prostyle  portico, 
constructed    mainly    of    unbumt  brick    with 

;  wooden  coiomns,  closely  resembling  the  bailor 
fi^ropD*  of  a  pre-Homeric  palacu  (see  fies- 114, 

'  and  lie}.    Both  in  plan  and  in  its  facade  it  is 
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clewrl]'  the  protottpe  ol  tha  Uter  Blons  temples 
ol  the  Greeks.  The  walls  were  of  oubumt 
brioh,  CDverod  with  hud  fiae  atacKO  deconted 
with  punting;  the  lowest  conrsee  at  the  wall 
'  "  "  "  '■  11  oJWi)  were  of  stone  to  » 
a  feet  aboTe  Uie  groand.  A 
uctoTkl  Btaue  plinth  exiated 


(probably  the  , 
heiKht  of  aboD 
ival  of  tl 


litiyapovJ  cd  kha  pntalaUiria 


«iren  in  the  httest  temples  of  the  Greeka,  which 
were  wholly  boilt  of  maihle  :  the  lowest  coarse 
ijninedisitelj  above  the  parement  bein^  osaally 
Tsry  much  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  maBanr;. 
aa  it  markiDg  a  ah&nge  of  materuiL  The 
oolnmuB  both  of  tha  portico  and  of  the  inner 
cbamber  were  of  wood,  each  resting  on  a  block 

This  ose  of  Qnbtimt  brick  toe  the  walls  and 
wood  foi  the  colamue  appears  to  have  snrrived 


Oreok  temple  wu  a  building  with  walls  and 
colurruLs  wholly  of  stone  or  majble. 

Vitmvins  (tii.  fl)  classifies  temples  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  their  colDmns  in  the 
followiDf  manner  (see  fig.  116).— L  Nahj  iv 
lapviT&i,  in  atitia.  with  two  colnmns  between 
the  anlae  of  the  projecting  side  walln  (a,  c). 
[Antaa.]  II.  npian^n,  prottyU,  with  lour 
colnmns  in  front.  III.  'Aii9iwp6arTukoi,  an^ki- 
prottylr,  with  four  columns  at  each  end  {b,  </). 
XV.  Ilfi>impiij,  prHpteral  (from  irr^of,  the 
coltinmiation),  with  oolonms  along  both  sides 
and  ends  [e).  V.  ^trrtpat.  dipteral,  with  a 
doable  range  of  columns  all  rornid  ig).  \'l. 
VtuSoiimpoStineudo-dipteral,  with  one  range 

P(      'H 


prr™ 


±L 


wRaUM'mTiiL 


ts  tin  very  late.    Fansi 


Rlisting  in  rilu  la  the  Heraeoi 
hia  riiit  to  Olympia. 

Thn  walla    of    ancient    templea    and    other 
huildinffi  were  sometimes  lined  with  bronze. 

The  last  atage  of  tho   deielapment  ol  tho 


of  columns  only,  but  placed  at  the  aame  dis^ 
tiuiDe  from  the  cella  wall  as  the  outer  range  of 
the  dipteral  temple.  VII.  'VfaSortplmpot, 
ptettdo-peripteral,  has  no  complete  columns 
along  the  eides,  but  half  or 'engsged' columns 
bnilt  into  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  (see  fig.  1  IS, 
and  FuthenoQ,  cut).  Among  the  Romans  this 
form  was  very  frequently  used«  an,  fcr  example, 
in  the  Temples  of  Concord  and  Vespaaian. 

The  term  hyvaethral  is  applied  to  a  temple 
whioh  has,  inside  Uie  oella,  two  tiers  of  coinmnii, 
one  above  the  other,  supporting  the  roof,  in  tliu 
middle  of  which  is  an  opening  to  the  sky.  Iii- 
Btances  of  this  are  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
great  temple  at  Foestom,  where  some  of  tlio 
tipper  range  of  internal  columns  still  exist. 

Temples  are  named  also  according  lo  the 
number  of  columns  on  their  fronts;  tiTpi- 
vTukai,  Itlraitylt.  with  lour  colnmns;  {{<!- 
aruKat,  hexattyie,  with  sii  oolumns,  iic. 
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Nimea  are  also  given  hj  Vitruviue  (ui.  8) 
from  the  diatuic«  of  int«rco]amiiiation,})ycrHl- 
ityte,  aratoityU,  &b.  (aee  GtOBSABif). 


Tlie  larger  Greek  teiniile«  ware  divir 
different  puts.      The  inner  space  wi 

front    portico   wai 


alloTed  tofLpprtiach. 


ilCTDBA 

(ompleB.  Ill  the  Temple  ol  Zeus  at  OlympU 
the  itairH  (oroSoi  o-iraAii)  led  to  the  Intpfim, 
or  gallery  over  the  aiales,  wliunce  a  good  view 
waa  obtained  of  the  coloaaal  gold  and  ivor; 
BtaLue  of  Fheidias. 

The  floor  of  the  atlla  \a  nsnall;  raited  two  or 
three  itepa  aboie  the  stjlobale. 

The  paving  of  templeH  wu  Dsuall)'  formed  of 
large  alaba  of  stone  or  marble  \  those  in  the 
Farthenon  are  1  foot  thick  and  about  4  feet 

Soure,     In  some  cases  a  fine  haid  cement. 
WD  coloured  red,  was  ttsed. 
The  pionaos  of   the   Temple   of   Zeua   at 
Olympia,  built  16»-«6T  B.C.,  wm  paTod  with  a 
mosaic,  formed,  not  of  squued  teutrae,  but  of 

ebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Alpheius. 
lese  are  set  in  a  fine  white  cement  on  a 
thick  bed  of  concrete.  This  is  almost  the  only 
example  of  mosaic  of  the  Qreek  period  tlut 
hag  been  found. 

The  stereobate  or  stylubale  ia  usually  of 
three  steps,  in  which  amaller  steps  were  in- 
eerted  at  eertain  places  for  access.     The  great 

raised  on  a  lofty  stylobale,  consisting  of  many 
■teps  eitending  all  round  the  building. 

Aoo/j.— Greek  temples  were  rooted  with 
aimply  framed  'principals'  and  iitroDg  rafters, 
covered  with  tiles  of  Mkked  clay,  or,  in  the  more 
magniSoeot  buildings,  with  slabs  of  white 
marble  Jointed  and  acctmlely  fitted.  Each  of 
these  marble  tiles  (croAiivti,  tegulae)  was  '  re- 
bated '  at  top  and  bottom  to  give  the  closeat 
possible  fit,  aod  each  side-joint  was  oovorod  by 
an  overlapping 'joint-tile'  (naXinn-^p,  iiiiirBi), 
the  edges  ol  which  were  ground  down  to  an 
absolute  accuracy  of  suHoce,  At  the  eaves  the 
endol  each  joint-tilewu  covered  by  a  KoAuTri)^ 
ir9fiiar6t,  antefisitm,  usually  a  lotus  or  acau- 
"ins  relief. 

C'eiVin^i.— The  peristyle,  and  in  some  cases 

_   ^  ^^^   optsuiodomos,  had   ceilings 

'oodeii  roof  formed  of  slabs  ol  stone 

marble  decorated  with  deeply-sunk  panels 

coffers  [lacttnaria],  all  worked  in  the  solid. 

th  regard  to  the  wider  span   of  the  oetla. 

ibably  in  some  cases  woolen  ceilings  with 


"'        vestibule  [wpiiQfUiii 
iprodomut)  behind  the  pronaoi. 

Staircases  of  wood  or  stone  were  frK<{Uontly 
iutrodiiced   into   the   cella,  aa   in   Egyptian 


9  lacun 


a  other 


(he  rafters  of  the  roof  and  the  underside  of  the 
marble  tilea  were  left  visible.  The  whole 
visible  woodwork,  whether  rafters  or  internal 
ceiling,  was  decorated  with  gold  and  colonr, 
like  the  rest  of  the  bnilding. 

Scresni.— Various  parts  ol  a  Greek  temple 
'cre  usually  abat  oft  by  bronze  screens  or 
grills,  frequently  gill. 

" "   "  —'These,  aa  in  Egyptian  temples, 

uwu  with  an  inner  jamb.lining  of  wood, 
ooden  architrave  and  the  valves  of  the 
were  frequently  covered  wi^  reliefs  in 
id  ivory.  The  doors  were  hung,  not  on 
hinges,  but  on  broQce  pivots,  which  revolyed 
inking  in  the  lintel  and  Bill  of  the  opening. 


Doorwi 


vslve. 


L  the 


of  tLecel 


a  largo  doo 


chamber  was  cat  off 


from  the  rest  c 

the  treasures  which  belonged  to  the  temple  or 

had  been  deposited  there  as  if  in   a    bank. 

[XheMuni.J 

MattriaU  and  Conttmclion, — The  earlier 
temples  were  chiefly  boilt  of  stone,  even  in 
districts  where  marble  was  plentiiul.  Very 
coarse  local  stooM    (wnpai)  were    frcigaently 


iiBsd,  but  tbe  Btone  wu  in  all  cues  coated  with 
s  thill  akin  of  lerj  fine  h&rd  oemect,  hbokII; 
Dude  o[  lime  and  pondered  nurbtc  or  vhite 
stone,  mued  with  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  some 
nMoral  siie.  l^s  beautilol  aubstance,  which 
ma  u  bard,  white,  anil  darsble  as  marble, 
not  only  protected  soft  fltone  from  the  weather, 
bat  formed  a  good  Barfaoe  for  painted  decont- 
tioD  (see  PietOM  [Waij,-faintino1  and  Puiai). 

In  Bome  of  the  earl  j  stone  temples,  eHpecially 
in  Sicily  and  Bt  Olympia,  ooloared  terracotta 
moaldingB  and  eniiolmienti  were  used  to  de- 
corate the  bnildin?.    [iBrrMOtt*.] 

By  degreea  marble  came  into  \>ae  lot  boilding 
temples  ;  at  firat  only  lor  the  ficdlptnred  reliefs. 


e  perutTle  a 


By  tl 


toorth  o 


J'bl^e" 


.  the  w 
where 
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reliefs.     Tbe  celebrated  Paithen. 
•pipai,  (oHtipas)  wae  net  within  the  perutyfe 
the  top  oi  the  oella  walL    In  the  AttemiBic 
at  Epheana  a  nomber  of  the  colamua  had  their 
lower  drama  sculptured  with  life-aise  flgaree  in 

BeaidcB  these  acnlptnree,  forming  part  ol  the 
bnilding  itself,  the  more  celebrated  temples 
were  emvded  with  votive  Btatnea,  both  inaide 
the  cella  and  in  the  portico  and  peristyle. 

The  method  in  whioh  Greek  temples  were 
lighted  is  a  rather  difficnit  problem  :  windows 
were  not  used  till  Roman  times,  and  it  appears 
fairly  certain  that  some  lonn  of  opening  in  the 
roof  (Jwaraf,  hypaelhrum}  waa  the  usual  way 
inwhich  light  was  admitted  into  the  cella.    See 


xUe 


quarries  were  at  hand.     Coloured  marbles 
but  little  employed  in  Greek  temples-  '  < 

Hany  different  kinds  of  decorative  materials  1 1 


e,  andil 


ivalof  B( 


m  of  saorificing 
was  probably  a 
it  having  some 


coloured  ^ 

In  the  marble  masonry  ol  the  cnesc 
temples  eitraordinary  care  was  taken 
each  block   oloaely  to  the  next.     Each  block 
was  first  cut  and  rubbed  to  as  true  a  sorface  as 
possible,  and  then,  after  it  was  eet  in  its  plai    . 
it  was  moved  backwards  and  forwards  till  by    ti 
^w  grinding  it  was  fitted  with  absolute  accu- 
ncj  to  the  block  below  it.     The  drums  of  the 
oolumi^s  were  ground  true  in  the  same  way. 
With  such  perfect  fitting  as  this,  no  cement  or 
mortar  of  any  land  was  used :  eaeh  block  was^ 
faatened  with  bronze  or  iron  clamps  and  dowels, 
carefully  fixed  with  melted  lead. 

Optical  rajStiffmmti,— See  Entabts. 

Uetluidt  of  Deeoration  in  Oretk  TempUi. 

Soitipfurs. — In  Doric  temples  Ompeditntnti 

liirti)m,  tgmpanum)  or  end-gablea  were  adorned 


Painiing,  —  Bich    punted    decoraUon    in 

,_-illiant  colours  seems  to  have  been  need  to 

jk  .  ornament  all   the   Greek  temples.    Even  Oie 

:u]pture  was  painted,  either  wholly,  or  enriched 

ith  borders  and  other  pattemson  the  drapery. 

ocesaoties,  Buch  aa  weapons,  &c^  were  nsnally 

I,  j  of  gilt  bnmse.     The  moijdings  of  the  eutabla- 

-   'uies,  capitals,  and  other  members  were  picked 

lut  in  red,  blue,  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  temple  was  often  covered 
L'ith  large  mnral  paintings  of  figure  subjects. 

The  architraves  of  Greek  temples  were  also 

adorned  with  votive  shields,  wreaths  and  tes- 

■  flowers  worked  in  bmnio ;  and  armoor 

.pons  and  other  ex-voto*  were  hung  to 

the  walls  of  the  oella. 

Orientation. —  Greek  temples  are  nsnally 
placed  with  the  aiis  east  and  west :  the  front 
is  commonly  towards  the  east. 

For  a  description  of  the  orders  or  styles  of 
ohiteoture  used  in  temples,  see  above. 
Doric  Temples. — The  largest  number  of  early 
Doric  temples  which  still  eiist  are  in  Bioily  :  at 
SyiBCase,  Agrigentum,  Belinus,  and  Bgesta. 
Another  eiampie  of  very  early  date  is  th<- 
temple  at  Corinth.   Of  thelater,fully-develope(l 

n .1...  chief  examples  are  in  Athens,  and 

a  Arcadia.     The  temple  in  Aeginu 

1  intermediate  position  in  point  of 

date — sixth  century  B.C.    The  Asiatic  temples 

e   almost   all   in   the  Ionic   style.      Of    the 

irinthian  style,  few  parety  Greek  examples 

"e  great  majority  having  been 


^ulptare,  usually  of  figures 
and.  The  metopfi  fuit  ' 
.  between  ths  tnglyphs. 


■Am,  metopa),  __ 
were  filled  with 


le  larger  editiou  of  this  irork, 
n  the  Mtiele  Tekpluii, 

The  moat  famouB  of  all  are  the  PftTtlieium 
Doric),  the  EiMilitluiini  (Ionic),  the  temple  of 
-^ua  at  OlympU  (Doric),  the  temptea  at 
Paeatnm  and  Agrigentnm  (Doric),  the  Arto- 
— '-'-a  at  Epbeana  (Ionic),  ibe  Olympiaton  at 
IB  (Cormthiau).  The  Aaiatic  temples  ore 
it  all  in  the  Iiuiic  style. 

Circular  Grmk  Ttmplet. 
arm  of  Greek  temple  not  included  in  the 

'       ■ >    Tholot   (WAoi),  a 

erived  bom  a  pnmi- 
id  by  aolnmns  forming 
a  circular  peristyle.  The  Pryiannon,  or  city, 
hearth,  which  existed  in  every  important  Qreek 
"  ,  seems  to  have  been  asnally  a  bnilding  of 
kind.  It  ootitained  aa  ever-baming  fire  in 
DnrotHestia(/iirTfa)orVeBta;  soalsothe 
oan  temples  of  7esta  were  built  on  thia 
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-I leGreekii.     Tlie  w»1Ih  were  built  of 

9  recenlil;  beeu  din- ;  large  wjiured  blo>:kB  {oput  quadratamj  of  the 

oovereu.  .  local  «tone,ULd  co&ted  with  a  liiie  hard  oeiaeat. 

Another  circular  temple  or  Heroon  was  the        Onljr  i,  vaj  few  of  the   moat   maeniScent 

Philipi'eiim  at  Olympio.  Roman  tamplea  were  boitt  of  solid  blockB  of 

marble.     Dnder  the  Empire  eonerele  was  very 

Jioiftdn  Ttmpiea,  i  largely  lued  for  foundiitiona,  and  for  the  xaut^ 

IJttle  ori|{inality  was  ehotm  by  the  Romans    core  of  wal!<t:  it  was  made  of  lime,  pouoUna 

ill  the  designs   ol   their  temples,  as  in  other  i  {pulvit  Puteotanut),  and  broken  fragment!  of 

nrtiHtic  mattera    In  early  times  Roman  temples    stone.    [CMme&tom.] 

were  copied  ttota  those  of  the  Etmacans;  in  I  Other  noteworth;  temples  ia  Rome,  of  inost 
later  times,  from  Greek  temples,  more  or  lean  '  of  which  remains  still  exist,  are  tlicst: , 
modified  to  sait  their  different  pncticoJ  needs  |  The  Temple  of  Vetta,  at  tlie  south  of  the 
In  its  primitive  lorni  the  Etmscon  temple  {  Foram  Bomanom,  one  of  the  mast  primitivo 
wans  wooden  structure,  with  trunks  of  trees  (or  {  aiid  siwred  of  all  the  Roman  temples;  in  it  was 
colmnna,  widely  spaced,  and  carrying  a  timber    preavned  the  ssciod  file,  guarded  by  the  six 

Ings,  frieze  Si  and  oUier  enrioh- 
mentii  were  very  Largely  daed, 
all  decorated  with  rather  ooarso 
[laintiiig  in  different-cotoured 
ochreii,  and    the   hriUittnt   red 


cut  forms.  The  most  import«at 
example  of  Uiiswas  the  great 
Temple  ofJupit«T  Capitoltnut, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
temples,  which,  though  fr«- 
qiiontly  humt  and  rebuilt,  waa 
always  mstorod  on  the  old  Etras- 
can  plan,  though  probably  witii 
variety  of  detail  |cl.  Fhn,  xivi. 
5)  for  religious  reasons. 

The  cells  ol  a  Roman  temfde 
was  usually  wider  in  proportion 
than  that  of  a  Greek  temple. 


inner  ranges  of  free  coliunna,thoagh 'engaged' L  Vestal  Virgins.  This  most  sacred  ol  all  Ro- 
or  even  complete  columns  were  very  oommonly  man  shrines  was  not  a  ieTnplum  in  the  strict 
set  olou;  the  walls  of  tlie  cella,  both  inside  and  !  meaning  of  the  word,  bat  rather  an  ardei  Ktcra, 
out  There  was  frequently  no  peristyle  along  |  as  it  was  not  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  the 
the  flonka  of  the  Roman  temples.  Roman  presence  of  the  sacred  fire  being  sufhcient  to 
temples  were  very  of  ten  sot,  not  on  a  mere  stylo-  .  give  it  n  character  of  the  highest  sanctity. 
bate  of  steps,  but  on  a  lofty  base  or  puiiiutn,  I  The  FulthMIt,  builtby  M.  VipsaniusAgrippa 
with  plinth  and  ooraioe  of  its  own.  j  in  27  B.C.  In  the  Campus  Martins,  i^  the  most 

In  some  Roman  temples  windows  were  intro-  i  stately  and  ma^iflcent  of  all  Roman  circular 
duced.  The  slope  of  the  roof  and  of  the  pedi-  ,  temples.  It  was,  most  probably,  origiually  de- 
ments was  mtich  steeper  in  a  Roman  than  in  a  '.  signed  as  port  of  the  Thtrmae  of  Agrippa,  near 
Greek  temple.  Monolithic  columns  of  coloured  ;  to  which  it  stands  ;  but  it  eeems  to  have  been 
marble  or  granite  were  commonly  used,  and  in  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  a  number  of  deities 
inattera  of  construction  and  decoration  generally  as  soon  as  it  was  ciimpleted, 
the  differences  were  very  great.  On  the  whole,  I  The  Temples  of  Cattor,  of  lUvui  luUm,  of 
Roman  temples  were  loftier  than  those  of  the  |  Coiicord,  of  Veapaman,  and  of  Fauilina,  all 
Greeks,  lightar   in   their  general  proportions,  ,  in  the  Forum  Romanum. 

and  had  tlieir  columns  more  widely  spaced.  |  The  Temple  of  Man  [72f  or,  in  the  Forum  of 
The  closest  (most  pycnostyle)  intercolumiiia.  :  Augustna,  dedicated  to  commemorate  the  ven- 
tioD  that  Vitruvius(iii,S,  3}  mentions  has  wider  geance  taken  on  the  mnrderers  of  Julius 
spaas  tboD  any  of  the  chief  Dorio  temples  of    Caesar. 

the  Oreekd.  The  whole  interiors  of  the  temples  The  Temple  of  Peace  (to  be  diatingnished 
were  frequently  lined  with  thin  slabs  or  veneers  from  the  Basilica  of  Miuentius),  in  which  were 
icriMae)  of  richlynxiloured  marbles,  which,  placed  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  were  im.  sacked  by  Titus  in  TO  a.d.,  including  the  oandle- 
ported  IB  immense  quantities  from  Asia  Minor,  sticks,  the  table  of  offering  find  the  truinpete, 
Greece,  Northern  Alrioa,  and  other  countries.       aU  of  gold,  which  ore  represented  in  one  of  the 

Treaiurei  m  Soman  Templet.— Ka  via*  the    reliefs  inside  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titos  on 

bOLrtid,  public,  or  private,  were  frequently  pre-    temple  are  now  known. 

..„^  ;.-  ii,_  .^ — 1=.  „i  ti.=  B .      ■n,„.=       Ther(-myieo/Jupi(erCapito(inus(desotibe(l 
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Pios,  and    said  to    have    been    designed   by 
Hadrian. 

(For  aooonnte  of  other  Roman  iemples,  see 
Middleton,  Artcient  Borne  in  1888.) 

Provincial  Temples. 

Remains  of  a  large  number  of  important 
Roman  temples  still  exist  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa, 
(Hoi,  and  other  provinces  of  the  ei^ire,  the 
best  known  of  wmch  is  the  Maiaon  Carrie  at 
Nimes  (Nemansus). 

Hittory  of  Architecture. 

The  FiBST  Pebiod,  chiefly  nwthical,  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Kypselus,  OL  80,  660  B.C. 
Our  information  respecting  the  first  period 
is  deriyed  from  the  Homeric  poems,  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  by  other  writers,  and  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  Greece,  Central 
Italy,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Strongly 
fortified  cities,  palaces,  and  treasuries  are  the 
chief  works  of  Uie  earlier  part  of  this  period ; 
and  to  it  may  be  referred  most  of  the  so-called 
Cyclopean  remains ;  while  the  era  of  the  Dorian 
invasian  marks,  in  all  probability,  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  Doric  style  of  temple  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  names  of  artists  belong- 
ing to  this  period  are  Daedalus,  EuryaluB, 
Hyperbius,  Dokius,  and  some  others.  In  the 
Second  Pebiod  (660-478  b.c.)  the  art  made  rapid 
advances  under  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
aristocracies  in  some  cities,  as  at  SparU^  and  of 
the  tyrants  in  others,  as  K^rpselus  at  Corinth, 
Thetf  enee  at  M^^ara,  Kleisthenes  at  Sikyon, 
the  Peisistratids  at  AUiens,  and  Polykrates  at 
Samoa.  Architecture  now  assumed  decidedly 
the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  Magnificent  temples  sprang  up  in  all 
the  principal  Greek  cities ;  uid  while  the  Doric 
order  was  brought  to  perfection,  the  Ionic  order 
appeared,  already  perfect  at  its  first  invention, 
in  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 
The  ruins  still  existing  at  Paestum,  Syracuse, 
Agri^entum,  Selinus,  Aegina,  and  other  places, 
are  imperishable  monuments  of  this  period. 
Nor  were  works  of  utility  n^lectod,  as  we  see 
in  the  fountain  of  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens, 
the  aqueduct  at  Samos  [Aquaednetni],  the 
sewers  (tnt6¥0ftot)  and  bauis  {KoKvufiii$pa)  at 
Agrigentum.  To  this  period  also  belong  the 
great  works  of  the  kings  at  Rome.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Thibd  Pebiod  (478-828  b.c.) 
was  signalised  bv  the  rebuilding  of  Athens,  the 
establishment  of  regular  principles  for  the  lay- 
ing out  of  cities  by  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  and 
the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Perikles,  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Pheidias,  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
and  Olympia ;  its  termination  is  marked  by  the 
w<nrks  of  Deinokrates  and  his  contemporaries 
at  Alexandria,  Antiooh,  and  other  cities.  The 
first  part  of  the  Foubth  Pebiod  (828-146 
B.C.)  saw  the  extension  of  Greek  architecture 
over  the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander, 
and,  in  the  West,  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  styles.  A  period  of  transition  from  Greek 
to  Roman  architecture  follows  (140-81  B.C.). 
B^  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome  was  adorned 
with  evenr  kind  of  public  and  private  edifice,  sur- 
rounded Dy  villas,  and  fumi^ied  with  roads  and 
aqueducts;  and  these  various  erections  were 
aoomed  by  the  forms  of  Grecian  art.  The  early 
part  of  the  Futh  Pebiod,  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  is  made  illustrious  by  the  numerous 
works  of  Augnstus  and  his  successors,  especially 
the  Flavii,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,   and  the 


Antonines,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces ;  btit 
from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  decline  of 
the  art  was  rapid  and  decided. 

Glossaby  of  Abcutectubal  Tebms. 

Abaau.— The  highest  member  of  a  column,  imme- 
diatdy  under  the  architrave. 

AcarUhut.— The  conveutioual  oraament  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital. 

J  rro/<Tto.— Pedestals  on  the  centre  and  sides  of  pedi- 
ments.   [Fastigium.] 

Antae  (iroiKurr^icc).— Jambs  mipportinir  the  lintels  of 
doors ;  henoe  pilagters  on  a  wall.  (See  cut  under 
Antae.) 

Anttfixa  (see  cut  under  Anteflxa).— (1)  Ornaments  of 
terra-cotta  or  marble,  usually  m  the  form  of  lions' 
heads,  below  the  eaves  to  carry  off  rain-water.  (2) 
Upright  ornaments  above  the  oornicc. 

AntepagmefUa.—The  jambs  of  a  doorway.  Sec  Huper- 
eilium. 

Anuli  (uiirrcc).— Annulets,  the  necking  of  a  Boric 
(»pitaL 

Apophffge  or  Apothesis.—Fr.  eong^.  The  *  escape '  or 
start  of  the  shaft  of  a  coiumu  from  the  base ;  usually 
moulded  into  a  hollow. 

Araeostple. — See  Jntereolumniation. 

Arch. — [Arons.] 

Architrave  (iin<rrv\ioy).-^l)  The  lowest  member  of 
the  Mitablatnre.  (3)  Moulding  round  the  exterior  of 
anarch. 

ArehitoU.—i})  The  under  surface  or  soffit  of  an  arch. 
(S)  A  band  of  mouldings  round  the  vousaoirs  of  an 
arch,  terminating  upon  the  impost. 

Arrii.— The  sharp  line  of  meeting  of  two  surfaces. 

Aatragnl  (i(rn>dLyaAof).— A  ecmicircolar  moulding 
consisting  of  long  and  short  beads,  used  in  all  styles 
except  the  Doric. 

A  tUmtct.—See  Atiantes. 

AttictL—iL  low  story  or  entresol  above  an  entablature. 

AttU  b(ue^  or  ilWfciiri^j.— Consisting  of  upper  ami 
lower  torus  and  a  scotia  and  fillets  between  them  ; 
used  first  at  Athens  in  Ionic  buildings,  and  after- 
wards in  other  styles. 

BalUuM.— The  ornament  of  the  side  of  the  pulvlnus  or 
bolster  of  an  Ionic  volute. 

Band,— A  flat  member  or  moulding  smaller  than  a 
facia. 

Btue  {ipira,  (nrctpa).— The  band  which  encircles  the 
lowest  part  of  a  column.  Doric  columns  have  no 
base. 

Bmd. — ^A  moulding  whose  section  Ir  circular. 

Bett  (xaAatfot)— The  body  of  a  Corinthian  capital 
stripped  of  ornament. 

Bolster  or  BaluMter  {pultinus).—The  side  of  an  Ionic 
volute. 

CamarcL—K  barrel  vault. 

Canalieuli  and  -ae. — The  grooves  of  the  triglyplw. 

Canali*.—(X)  The  spiral  channel  beginning  at  the  eye 
(ocn/iu)  and  following  the  curves  of  the  volute  of  an 
Ionic  capital.    (2)  The  flute  of  a  column. 

Caw/Vr«.— Rafters. 

Capital. — The  highest  member  of  a  column,  immedi- 
atdy  under  the  abacus. 

CapreolL—  Stmts  or  braces  of  a  roof. 

Carjfotides  (KapvariBti^  AllanteSf  7V/amo//<>.t.— llumau. 
figures  used  as  oolumno. 

Caulieoli  (-a*).— The  eiglit  lesser  branches  or  stalks 
in  the  Corinthian  capitaL 

Cnretto.  -A  hollow  moulding  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

Cincture. — The  necking  (vvorftaxT^tov)  of  a  column  ; 
also  a  ring  above  the  base. 

Coffer  (lacut). — A  panel  in  a  vault  or  ceiling. 

Colonnade. — A  range  of  columns  with  entablature,  d-c. 
Tetrastyle,  decastyle,  Ac.,  denotes  the  number  of 
columns  ;  araeostyle,  diastyle,  dbc,  the  proportional 
distance  of  intercolumniation.  For  other  terms 
see  Tkmplb  Abchitbcturx,  above.  The  colonnade 
drTf'poi')  round  a  temple  or  similar  building  is  called 
the  peristyle  (^perMylium.  irept<rrvA(or). 

Coiumen  or  Culmen.—The  ridge-piece  of  a  roof. 

Console.— [  Jaaua.  ] 

CorbeL—A  range  of  stones  projecting  from  a  wall  in 
regular  proportion  upwards  and  outwards. 

Corbelled  arch. — An  arch  of  whicli  the  stones  are  not 
centred  but  project  horizontally  from  spring  u* 
crown.  It  is  not  a  true  arch.  An  inrtance  is  the 
arch  in  the  Deir-el-Bahri  at  Thrbes.  (See  cut  under 
Anraa)  Others  are  found  at  Tiryns,  Athens,  and 
dsewhere  in  Qreeoe. 
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Cornice  {corona^  yti<ror).— The  npper  division  of  the 
entablature. 

Oorofia  (yti<roi'). — The  larmier  or  principal  projec- 
tion of  the  cornice  immediatdy  onder  the  cyma- 
tiom. 

Crypto,  Crfptoportiau,—iOrypbL] 

Cupola, — ^Tbe  inner  surface  of  a  dome. 

Cushion  or  Coustinet. — ^The  part  of  an  Ionic  capital 
(front  and  back),  between  the  echinus  and  abacus, 
formed  by  the  ourves  of  the  Tolntes  between  the 
hdicee.  The  aide  of  the  rolnte  is  called  baluster  or 
bolster  (pulpinut). 

Cyma  ana  Cymatium  (cv/io,  Kviuirtoy). — An  ogee 
moulding  or  curve  of  contrary  flexure.  Cytna  recta 
is  concave  above  and  convex  below.  The  converse 
is  called  cyma  rever$a, 

Cymatium  is  also  used  for  the  upper  moulding  of  a 
cornice,  friexev  or  architrave. 

CymMa=  Fillet. 

Z>ado.— The  die  (Fr.  di)  or  part  of  the  pedestal  between 
base  and  cornice. 

Dentil*  {denticuli).—SmaSi  square  projections  in  the 
cornice,  supposed  to  represent  the  ends  of  laths  in  a 
flat  roofing.  The  space  between  two  dentils  is  called 
an  interdentil,  and  varies  ixoxa  two-thirds  to  one- 
half  of  the  width  of  the  dentlL 

Diauyle,  Dipttral,  Deoattyle^  HexoMtyle,  &c.~[Tbmple 
Architiccturk.] 

Dome. — A  hemispherical  or  otherwise  formed  convex 
roof  over  a  building  of  circular  or  polygonal  ground 
plan. 

Drops  (guttiteySmaHl  frusta^  or  truncated  cones  or 
cylinders  used  as  ornaments  undor  the  triglyphs 
and  in  the  soffits  of  the  mutules  of  the  Doric  order. 

Drum,— A.  block  of  stone  forming  part  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column. 

Echinus. — ^The  ovolo  or  quarter  round  supporting  the 
abacus  in  a  Doric  capital,  and  used  also  in  other 
styles.  In  the  Doric  order  it  is  a  convex  moulding 
in  the  form  of  a  conic  section  (see  figs.  94,  96).  In 
the  Ionic  ordor  it  is  carved  with  the  egg-and-arrow 
ornament  (see  flg.  100). 

Egg-and-arrow  or  £gg-aMd-tongue  (see  figs.  100, 102). 

£ntabkUure.—All  that  comes  above  tbi  capital  of  a 
column,  divided  into  three  parts— architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice. 

Entasis.— ISee  above.  Entasis.] 

Epistylium  (cir(OTvAtor)= Architrave. 

Escapesz  Apophyge.1 

Extrados. — The  outer  {Intrados^  the  inner)  curve  of 
anarch. 

Facia  or  Fiucia. — A  flat  member  of  an  order  :  e.g.  the 
Ionic  and  (Corinthian  architraves  are  divided  into 
three  facias. 

^ojttf^um.— [Fastifinm.] 

Femur  (ji,jip6%). — See  Triglyph. 

Fillet. — A  narrow  flat  band  used  to  separate  one 
moulding  from  another. 

Flutes  or  Flutings  {Bia^vaiiara,  striae  or  striges),— 
Upright  channels  on  the  shafts  of  columns. 

Fret.— A.  surface  ornament  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines. 

Frieze  (tophorus,  ^w^6p(K)>— The  second  member  of 
the  entablature. 

Frustum, — A  truncated  solid,  such  as  a  cone,  cylinder, 
or  pyramid.    See  Drops. 

Glyphs  (eanaliculae,  yAv^ox).— The  grooves  of  triglyphs. 

OuttiMe.—8ee  Drops. 

/Mix  (cAi^).— A  volute,  commonly  applied  to  denote 
the  small  volutes,  16  in  number,  under  the  abacus  of 
a  Ck>rinthian  capital,  branching  out  of  the  cauUcoli 
or  stalks  which  rise  from  between  the  leaves. 

ffypaethral.—{TEHPLE  Architbcturb.] 

Hypotrachelium, — The  necking  of  a  colunm.  (1)  In 
the  Doric  order  one  or  more  narrow  grooves  tra- 
versing the  flutes.  (8)  In  the  Ionic,  a  band  of  orna- 
ment under  the  echinus ;  absent  in  the  (Corinthian. 
(S)  In  Uie  Roman  orders,  Tuscan  and  Doric,  it  is  a 
conspicuous  feature,  consisting  of  a  torus  and  faciae, 
and  placed  lower  thian  in  the  Qreek  stylra. 

Impost. — ^The  capital  of  a  column  or  pilaster  which 
supports  an  arch. 

/fi(ercolKnMia/um.— The  distance  between  two  columns 
measured  immediately  above  the  base.  When  the 
distance  is  4  diameters,  the  term  used  is  araeostyle ; 
the  next  degrees  are— diastyle,  3  diameters ;  eustyle, 
2J  ;  systyle,  2 ;  pycnostyle^  1  J. 

InterdentU.—ee^  Dentil. 

Jsodomum. — [Kims,] 

KeyUone.—The  highest  or  central  stone  of  an  arch. 

Lacunar  or  XagiMor.— A  coffered  dome,  vault,  or  ceil- 


ing, divided  into  pands  or  coffers  {laeus,  lacunae). 

Also  the  under  surface  of  any  member  of  an  order. 
Larmier  ssOorooM. 
List.— 8a&  Platband. 
Metope  ( metopa,  imWyii  ).— The  square  space  between 

the  triglyphs.    See  above  (  Doric  Obdkr  [Greek]  ). 
ModUlion.—k  projection  under  the  corona  retembling 

a  bracket.   A  modification  of  the  mntaUe. 
ModuU  (c|i^iT^).— A  scale  of  measuremoit  taken 

from  the  building  itself.    The  usual  module  is  a 

diameter  or  semi-diameter  of  the  shaft  immediately 

above  the  base.    [Modulus.] 
Moulding,— Tb»  contours  of  the  iut>jecting  or  receding 

members  of  an  order.    Gredc  mouldings  are  formed 

by  some  conic  section ;  Roman  mouldings  by  arcs 

01  circles. 
Mutule.—An  inclined  plate  under  the  corona  of  the 

Doric  order,  ornamented  with  guttae  on  the  under 

side.    It  is  taken  to  represent  the  ends  of  a  sloping 

roof  timber. 
Neck  or  Necting  (.qf  a  column).— See  HypotraeheHum. 
Ogee,— A  curve  of  contrary  flexure  =  cyma. 
Ottolo.-In  Roman  architecture,  a  quarter-circle  (or 

less)  convex  moulding ;  the  similar  concave  is  called 

eoMito.  See  Echinus. 
ParaUcdae. — See  Antae. 
Pediment  (Jastigium^  otrvfta).— The  gable  end  of  a 

building  or  portico. 
Pendentive.— The  portion  of  a  circular  dome  built 

over  a  square  which  descends  into  the  angles  of  the 

square. 
Peripteral^  PeriUyle^  Ac.— [Temple  ARcmrBcrcBX.] 
Peristyle.— (1 )  A  square  court  with  a  colonnade  ronnu 

it    (2)  The  colonnade  itself. 
Pilaster.— See  Antae. 
Platband. — ^A  flat  moulding,  narrow  but  deep,  such  as 

the  list  between  flutings. 
Plinth. — A    square  tablet   supporting  the  base  of  a 

colunm. 
i\>d<ttm=:Stereobate  or  stylobate.    (See  also  Amphi- 

tiieatmm.) 
Portico.— A  porch  or  covered  path  in  front  of  a  build- 
ing.   See  cut  of  Pantheon. 
A>r<<ettts  Peristyle,  a  colonnade  (nWpor). 
Pronaos,  Prostyle.— ^Tempus,  Akchitkcturk] 
Propylaea  (FlpoirvXaia,  plur.).— An  entrance  gate- 
way and  the  adjoining  buildings,  as  on  the  AcropoUs 

at  Athens. 
Pteroma  (ambulatio,  vr/pMfAa).— The  space  between 

the  wall  of  a  building  and  the  peristyle. 
Pteron  (mipov), — A  row  of  columns  along  the  side  of 

a  temi^e  ;  hence  apteral,  dipteral,  &c. 
PulvinuSy  Pulvinata.—3ee  Bolster, 
Purlins  (tomp/a).— Horixontal  pieces  of  timt>er  resting 

on  the  rafters  of  a  root  to  spread  the  weight. 
Quoins  (  CM{m).— Angular  courses  of  stone  at  the  comer 

of  a  building  ;  in  Roman  work  sometimes  rusticated. 

[Mums.] 
Regui^ or  Reglet.—A.  band  below  the  taenia  in  Doric 

architecture. 
Roman  order,— See  Ck)MP08rrE  Order. 
Rustic  order,  Ru  stieation.—A  kind  of  masonry  in  which 

the  joints  are  worked  into  grooves  or  channels,  and 

the  surface  of  the  stones  is  left  rough,  or  worked 

into  a  pattern.     [Mnrus.] 
Scape  or  Scopus  (orwfta).— The  shaft  of  a  column. 
Scotia  (o-Kor^o,  rpoyiXof ,  a  pulley).— A  hollow  mould- 
ing between  the  mlets  of  the  tori. 
Scroll.- A  convolved  or  spiral  ornament ;  the  volutes 

of  a  capitaL 
Segmental   arch. — One  which  springs  from  a   point 

above  the  centre  from  which  it  is  struck. 
Sima  =  Cyma. 
Sc(0it. — ^The  lower  surface  of  an  arch,  vault  or  ceiling, 

or  cornice. 
Spcmdrel.—T\ie  space  between  the  curve  of  an  arch 

and  the  inclosing  right  angle. 
^ra  ((nrctpa).— The  base  of  a  column. 
Stereobate. — The  basement  of  a  building. 
Stilted  arch. — A  semicircular  arch  the  sinringof  which 

is  not  from,  but  above  the  impost. 
Striae,  Striges.— See  Flutes. 
Slylobate.—The  nppeat  step  of  the  stereobate ;  also  used 

for  the  whole. 
St^percUium.— The  lintel  of  a  doorway. 
Taenia  (ratr^).— The  flllet  or  band  on  the  top  of  a 

Doric  friese. 
7%atu=Fillet,  a  small  facia. 
Teetorium  optti.— Stucco.    [Pariei.] 
Telamones.—See  Caryatides. 
Testudo.—k  vault  or  dome. 
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7%ruM  (qfnn  areh).— The  lateral  preaeore  of  the  oroli 
rtones,  wYdch  is  met  In  Gtothlc  architecture  bv 
trattressea,  in  Roman  work  chiefly  by  the  strength 
of  the  walls. 

TVmtu. — A  large  moulding  of  semioiroular  eection. 

TVndbtfliKm.— The  neck  or  part  of  a  column  between 
the  capital  and  the  torus  or  hypotrachclium. 

Triglfphs  (rpiyAv^oi).— Yertical  tablets  in  the  Doric 
fri^e  having  two  channels,  and  two  half-channds 
at  the  angles ;  the  spaces  betwemi  the  ohannds 
(catuUieula^f  yAv^t)  are  called  femora  (firfpoi). 
The  space  between  two  triglyphs  is  termed  metope 

Trochtiu*  -  Scotia. 

7Vnt|Hiiiiim.— The  face  of  a  pediment ;  also  the  die  of 
a  pedestal. 

VauU.—Aji  arched  roof.  The  largest  quadrangular 
vaults  in  existence  are  those  of  the  Baths  of  Diqple- 
tian  and  OAracalla«  about  85  feet  in  span.  The 
great  Hall  of  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius  (Constau- 
tini)  was  83  ft.  wide  and  191  ft.  high.  Roman 
vaolts  were  mostly  of  solid  concrete. 

Votmte. — ^The  spiral  scroll  which  is  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Ionic  order.    Bee  Helix. 

VoHMMoir.—K  stone  forming  part  of  an  arch.  The 
oentrsl  voussoir  is  called  the  keystone. 

Windotg$^  in  Roman  architecture,  are  rectangular 
openings,  with  arcliitravee  like  those  of  doorways. 

ZojOioru*  (^(w^pof)  =  Frieze. 

'Apxi6^«»pos.    [Delia.] 

AreUnm  (i^ciby)  properly  means  any  p«blie 
place  belonging  to  tiie  magistrates,  whether 
among  barbarians  (Hdt.  iv.  62)  or  Greeks 
(Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  §  58).  At  Athens,  the  record 
office  is  sometimes  called  rh  lh)fA6ffioy  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  276,  §  142).  The  archives  were  kept  in 
the  tconple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  (jiijTp^oy)^ 
and  the  charge  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the 
president  {iwta'Tirris)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  881,  §  129.) 
The  word  is  used  in  late  Latin. 

ArellOll  {&px^'  '^^  ^i^^  o'  ^®  chief  magis- 
trates in  many  Greek  states,  as  Boeotia,  Megara, 
Delphi,  Thessalj,  Lokris,  the  islands,  &c.  At 
Athians,  accordmg  to  tradition,  royalty  was 
abolished  on  the  death  of  Kodrus,  1068  B.C.,  and 
his  son  Medon  became  the  first  archon  for  life. 
The  arohonship  remained  hereditary  in  the  line 
of  Medon  and  twelve  successors.  The  head  of 
the  state,  we  are  told,  was  still  called  ficun\f{ts 
([Arist.]  'A9.  woK.  8) ;  next  to  him  was  the  iroX^u- 
apxosj  and  the  third  was  styled  Apyw;  tne 
two  latter  were  probably  appointea  by  the 
Eupatridae  for  a  term  of  years.  The  next  step, 
dated  Ol.  7.1  =  762  B.C.,  was  to  limit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining 
it  to  the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Kodrus.  In 
718  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  Eupatridae. 
With  Kreon  (688  B.C.),  the  archonship  was  made 
axuual,  and  put  into  commission  among  nine 
persons.  At  this  time  we  may  suppose  that 
Uie  title  of  /SatriAc^s  for  the  hcAd  of  the  state 
was  abolished,  though  the  name  was  retained 
for  the  officer  who  was  head  of  the  state  religion. 
At  the  same  time,  the  chief  minister  of  the  aing, 
the  ipxmv,  was  promoted  to  the  titular  headship 
of  the  state.  It  is  from  this  date  (688  B.C.)  that 
tmstworthy  Athenian  chronolc^y  begins;  and 
these  nine  archons  annually  changed  continue 
throughout  the  historical  period  (Grote,  ch.  x. 
inU.), 

Though  these  accounts  are  legendary,  not 
historical,  it  is  clear  that  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere 
in  Greece,  hereditaxr  monarchy  passed  into  a 
commonwealth  which  at  the  dawn  of  authentic 
history  was  still  in  its  oligarchic  stage.  The 
ancient  monarchy  appears  to  have  been  not 
only  changed  in  name  but  also  made  responsible 
(OwfiBwot)  to  the  general  body  of  Eupatridae 
(Pans.  iv.  6, 10),  then,  and  long  after,  the  only 
foil  citizens  or  Hiifws. 
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The  government  by  archons  chosen  from  the 
leading  fekmilies  tended  to  become  oligarchical 
rather  than  monarchical ;  the  prestige  of  royalty 
had  vanished,  though  Athens,  like  other  ancient 
republics,  granted  a  large  amount  of  arbitrary 
authority,  even  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  to 
her  chief  magistrates. 

The  nine  annual  archons  during  nearly  the 
first  century  of  their  exiHtence  were  still  chosen 
from  the  Eupatridae  exclutdvely,  and  by  show 
of  hands  (opx^  odpfr^  or  x^^PorotniTfi).  Tliey 
were  the  supreme  magistracy,  combining  the 
chief  administrative  and  judicial  fimctions.  W ith 
the  exception  of  cases  of  homicide,  transferred 
(it  is  said,  by  Drako,  621  B.C.)  to  the  'E^^rat, 
the  entire  judicial  system  seems  to  have  been  in 
their  hands.  At  the  time  of  Kylon's  revolt  (about 
612  B.C.)  they  still  managed  the  greater  pieurt  of 
the  public  affairs  (Thuc.  i.  126).  This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  the  timocracy  established  by 
Solon  (694  B.C.),  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth  but  property,  still  re- 
taining the  election  by  sufibn^e.  Two  important 
changes  remained  to  be  made  before  the  a^e  of 
Perikles :  the  abolition  of  the  property  quahfica- 
tion,  and  the  election  by  lot.  The  former  of  these 
changes  was  effected  by  Aristeides,  479  B.C.,  by  a 
law  that  the  archonship  and  other  offices  should 
be  open  to  all  Athenians  (Plut.  Ariat.  1). 

The  question  at  what  time  the  election  by  lot 
was  introduced  is  difficult  and  obscure.  Some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the  constitution 
of  Athens  {*A0rtycdofy  iroAxrc/a).  It  is  probable 
that  the  archons  were  at  first  nominated  by  the 
Areiopagus ;  under  the  Drakonian  constitution, 
by  the  ekklesia ;  under  the  Solonian  constitu- 
tion, by  lot  from  candidates,  ten  from  each  of 
the  four  tribes ;  under  that  of  Kleisthenes,  di- 
rectly by  the  people  in  the  ekklesia ;  aiter 
487  B.C.,  by  lot  from  100  candidates  selected  by 
the  tribes ;  and  finally,  the  candidates  also  were 
chosen  by  lot. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nine  archons  belonged 
each  to  a  different  tribe.  The  tenth  tribe  was 
represented  by  the  ypofifiart^s  or  secretary 
([Arist.]  'A9.  wo\.  55).  An  archon,  before  enter- 
ing on  office,  underwent  a  double  dokimasia 
[AoKiiJLavCa],  before  the  senate  and  before  a 
dicastery.  The  archon  was  examined  as  to  his 
being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
son,  having  served  in  the  army,  and  being 
free  from  bodily  infirmity  such  as  would  dis- 
qualify him  from  ceremonial  functions.  Each 
of  the  archons,  in  common  with  other  magis- 
trates, was  liable  to  be  deposed,  on  complaint 
of  misconduct  nmde  before  the  people,  at  the 
first  regular  assembly  in  each  prytany.  On 
such  an  occasion  an  ixix^tporoyiof  as  it  was 
called,  took  place  [XctpOTovCa]. 

The  archonship  existed  in  name  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  period ;  Athens  being 
a  libera  civitas  {iKfv04pa  ical  odrt^vo/iof),  and 
having  iurisdictio  according  to  its  own  laws. 
But  the  archonship  became  merely  honorary. 

With  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  archons 
gradually  lost  the  great  political  power  which 
thev  had  possessed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Solon, 
perhaps  even  of  Kleisthenes.  They  became, 
not,  as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but 
merely  municipal  magistrates. 

The  first,  or  president  of  the  college  of 
nine  archons,  was  called  6  Apxt'ft  by  way  of  pro- 
eminence,  and  after  the  Roman  conquest,  ixti- 
yvfiot.  The  second  was  styled  )3curiAe^r;  the 
third,  iro\4fjuxpxoSi  or  commander-in-chief ;  the 
remaining  six,  OttTiMBtrcu^  or  legislators.    The 
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Arclion  had  the  superintendence  of  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens,  of  orphans  and 
their  estates,  heiresses,  families  losing  their 
representatives,  &c.  In  cases  of  wrong-doing 
he  was  empowered  to  inflict  a  fine  of  a  certain 
amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to  trial.  Citizen 
heiresses  seem  to  have  been  under  his  peculiar 
care,  the  polemarch  having  corresponding  duties 
when  the  heiress  was  an  cdieu.  The  archon  was 
also  the  official  superintendent  of  the  greater 
Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia. 

The  functions  of  the  fieurt\(6si  or  Kinp 
ArehoTiy  were  almost  all  connected  with  reh- 
gion :  his  distinguishing  title  shows  that  he  was 
considered  a  representative  of  the  old  kings  in 
their  capacity  of  high  priest,  as  the  Rex  Sacri- 
fioulus  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided  at  the 
Lenaea  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  XafiwaSiiKpoplcuy 
and  had  to  o£Fer  up  certain  sacrifices  and  prayers. 
Indictments  for  impiety,  and  controversies  about 
the  priesthood,  were  laid  before  him ;  also  cases 
of  malicious  wounding  {rpaJufw.  ^k  irpoyolas)  and 
incendiarism  {-wupKoXa) ;  and,  in  cases  of  homi- 
cide, he  brought  {tladytiVy  Elaavuvci^s)  the 
trial  into  the  proper  court,  and  voted  with  its 
members.  His  wife,  also,  who  was  called 
0a(riKi<r<ra  or  fiaalMyva,  had  to  offer  certain 
sacrifices.  His  court  was  held  m  the  fi€uri\4c0S 
ffrod  or  /SfluriAciOv.  (Dem.  c.  And  rot.  p.  601, 
§  27 ;  Lysias,  c.  Andoc.  §  4 ;  Plato,  Euthyphr. 
851  A.) 

The  Polemarch  was  originally  the  comman- 
der-in-chief (Hdt.  vi.  109,  111) ;  and  we  find 
him  discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten 
trrpanfYol :  he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old, 
the  command  of  the  right  whig  of  the  army, 
This,  howeyer,  seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  polemarch  acted  as  a  general,  and 
in  after  ages  his  duties  ceased  to  be  mihtary : 
he  now  appears  as  protector  and  superintendent 
of  the  resident  aliens  (/i^oiiroi),  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to  citi- 
zens. Thus,  all  actions  affecting  aUens,  isoteles 
and  proxeni,  were  brought  before  him  previously 
to  trial  (see  Dem.  c.  Lacr.  p.  940,  §  48).  It  was  also 
the  polemarch's  duty  to  offer  the  vearly  sacrifice 
to  Artemis  ['AvpoT^pas  OvaCaj,  tliat  in  com- 
memoration of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and 
to  conduct  the  obsequies  of  those  who  fell  in 
war.  The  hnStwfios,  fi€uri\t^s,  and  mKiftapx^^ 
were  each  allowed  two  assessors  (fldpcSpoi)  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The 
thesmothetae  on  occasion  appointed  (Tiz/a/SouAoi. 

The  thesmothetae  (makers,  i.e.  interpreters, 
of  dtouoi)  did  not  act  singly,  but  formed  a  col- 
legium  {avv49punf).  They  were  required  to  le- 
▼iew,  every  year,  the  whole  body  of  laws» 
[No|i.o6^Tat.j 

In  the  Athenian  legal  system  the  thesmo- 
thetae had  a  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than 
the  three  senior  archons.  They  heard  cases  of 
treason,  bribery,  falsification  of  money,  and 
others  involving  the  high  interests  of  the  state : 
in  matters  of  private  jurisdiction  it  may  be  said 
that  all  cases  not  specially  reserved  to  other 
ma^strates  came  naturally  before  them.  Their 
duties  included  the  receiving  of  informations, 
getting  up  cases  as  iiigea  a^inatmction^  and 
presidmg  at  the  trial  before  a  jury  {iiytfjiovla 
hiKtumipiov).  Except  in  very  few  cases,  Uie 
archons  did  not  decide  themselves,  but  merely 
brought  the  causes  into  court,  and  cant  lots  for 
the  dikasts  who  were  to  tr>'  the  issue.  (Dem.  c. 
SUsph.  u.  p.  1186,  §§  22,  28.) 

The   archons    also     received     informations 
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against  mdividuals  who  had  wronged  heiresses, 
children  who  had  maltreated  their  parents,  and 
guardians  who  had  neglected  or  defrauded  their 
wards.    {|KdK«ori.$.] 

In  their  collective  capacity  the  archons  also 
superintended  the  4inx*iporovia  of  the  magis- 
trates, which  was  held  every  prytany  (imporrSt- 
<riv  tl  hoKU  KoXSts  JipYCir))  and  brought  to  trial 
those  whom  the  people  deposed,  if  an  action  or 
indictment  were  the  consequence  of  it.  They 
also  attended  jointly  to  the  annual  ballot  for  the 
dikasts  or  jurymen,  and  presided  in  the  assem- 
blies for  the  election  of  strategi,  taxiarchs,  hip- 
parchs,  and  phylarchs  (see  those  articles). 

The  court  of  the  First  Archon  was  in  the  dyopd, 
near  the  statues  of  the  *Eirc&w)fcOi ;  that  of  the 
Basileus  by  the  Boukolion  near  the  Prytaneion 
or  in  the  /Scur/Aciof  aroi;  that  of  the  Thesmo- 
thetae, in  the  Thesmotheteion  or  Thesmothe- 
sion,  where  they  dined  at  the  pubUc  expense ; 
that  of  the  Polemarch  outside  the  city,  adjoin- 
ing the  Lykeum.  In  their  oath  of  office  the 
archons  promised  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws 
and  to  be  incorruptible,  and  in  the  case  of  trans- 
gression to  consecrate  a  golden  statue  at  Delphi 
([Arist.]  *Ad.  iroA.). 

The  archons  were  exempted  from  the  trier- 
archies — a  boon  not  allowed  even  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  As  a 
mark  of  their  office,  they  wore  a  chaplet  of 
myrtle;  their  persons  were  sacred,  offences 
against  them  being 
punishable  by  &ri- 
fiia  (Dem.  c.  Lept, 
p.  465,  §  28,  c.  Afid. 
p.  524,  §  88).  The 
archons,  at  the  close 
of  their  year  of  ser- 
vice, when  they  had 
delivered  their  ac- 
count and  proved 
themselves  free 
from  blame,  were 
admitted  among  the 
members  of  the 
Areiopagus.  [Areio- 

paffui] 
*Apx<ivtis.    [Ti- 

Arouatua  eurruf. 

[Cnrrai.] 

Aroaballista  and 
Kanuballista  (x«i- 
po/9aAA(<rrpa),  a 
crossbow,  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  8corvione$  nUnore* 
of  Livy  (xxvi.  47,  49),  and  tne  <ricopir(8ia  of 
Polybius  (viii.  7).  The  crossbowman  is  arcu- 
haUiatariua. 

Ar'oulnm  or  Aroulus  (crupa,  HfKri).    (1)  A 


Fl#.  in.-OroMbow. 


Fig.  133.— Aiealam.    (From  Terracotta  In  tha 
British  Muaeum.) 


p^  or  twisted  ring  (like  the  heraldic  ■  wre&tb  ') 
worn  on  the  bead,  u>  now  in  Egypt  uid  other 
ooDDtries  where  burdens  ore  curied  oa  the 
heed :  coBoaoolj  ciMed  caeitieiUut.  (HjAsacri- 
fioLftl  WTfltttb  nude  of  a  pomeer&n&te  twig  bent 
into  ■  cirole  and  tied  with  white  wool  {Serr.  ad 
Verg.  Ami.  iv.  187). 

Ann*  [11  (flidi,  rS(or),  a  bow.  D«ed  in  war 
by  the  Qreeks  in  uicient  times,  bat  ecrly  aban- 
dooed  by  them,  and  only  in  nee  junong  barbaric 
nationB  (Udt.  rii.  Bl-80).  The  Scythians  and 
puthiona  were  the  moat  celebrated  archers  in 
the  East,  and  among  the  Oreeks  the  Cretana. 
who  freqnently  served  aa  a  separate  corps  both 
in  Qreefa  und  in  Roman  ormieH.  (Camp.  Xen. 
Aaab.  i-  a,  §  B;  Liv.  ilii.  86.)     The  nse  of  the 

u  eiercise  abandoned  (Plat.  Lean.  i.  p.  63G). 
A  contest  of  archers  is  described  in  Horn.  Jl. 
udii.  860-81.  In  later  times  on  iryiir  TofiKiJi 
woa  held  at  Keoa  and  at  Sestos. 

Pondama's  bow  (Hom.  II.  iv.  106-36)  was 
composed  of  the  horns  of  a  wild  goat,  sixteen 
H^na  in  length,  joined  by  a  atlsigbt  stock 
(*4X>ii|  in  the  oeotre,  with  a  golden  tip  (irop^vq) 
at  the  end  of  one  horn,  on  which,  when  the  bow 
was  stmng,  was  fastened  that  end  of  the  string 
{rtvpii,  rtvpa  Bitia,  IL  iv.  133,  n«rnu)  which 


into   two  nneqnol  titmt.     The  outline  o 
Black  Bea  is  oompored  to  a  Sa 
southern    coaat    resembling 

coasts  recalling  the  two 
curves  of  the  bow,  ooe  of 
which  projects  further  than 


When 


used,  the  bow 
t  mto  a  cose  (rofo- 
■yapuTifr,  coTytua), 
'OS  made  of  leather, 


(«uiK(l>,  Od.  xii.  64).     The 
bow-coae  ia  very  mnspici 

of  Persepolia.     It  frequently  "4 
held  the  arrows  as   weU  OS 
the  bow.   (Verg.  Am.  x. 
Ov.  Tr.T.  7, 16.) 

The  arrows  were  kept  in 
a  quiver,  pharetra  (^tipiTpa,  Hdt.  ^ofrrpAi'). 
Virgil  appUes  to  it  the  epithets  Oram),  ijyda 
[Georg.  iii.  MG,  Acn.  vi.  816);   Herodotus  re- 


ly attached      Such  a  bow  is    presents  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  armonr  el 

rated    in  the  upper    B^re   in   flg-   137,    ""e   Persians  (vii.   «1).     The  ijai  

from  a  fictile  vase.     In  Hom.  11.  iv.  llB-138,  I  w~ "*" 

the  action  of  shootine  is  deioribed,  and  this  | 
account  is  illustrated  by  the  following  flimre.  I 
la   Od.  ni.   t06-38    Odysseus  shoots   i 


w-case  (corylvM),   was  p 


horse-hair   (Verg.   Am. 
%  31).     The  bow  was  sometimes  straight 
the  English  long-bow ;  sometimes  of  the  form 
shown  m  the  cat. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary Qraek  forms  of  the  bow,  and  was  carved 


de  or  leather  (Hdt.  ii.  Itl),  but  also  ot  wood 
metaL   It  was  adorned  wiu  gold  (Verg.  ^m. 


«g  ABCUS 

IT.  198,  xi.  ess),  painting  (Ot.  Epitt.  Her.  iii.  I  circle,  ae  is 
1 78),  and  braiding  (Theocr.  uT.  36G).  It  had  a  principle  ol 
MJwi^  Horn.  IJ.  i». 


breast  uid  b 


in  the  left  hip  (Find.  Ol.  n.  151 ; 


,- ---,-,  LTch.    Iti 

poBsible  to  give  an  arched  fonn  to  the  coreritig 
of  lUiy  opening  by  placii^  horiioutal  conraeH  of 

sides  of  the  opening,  till  thej  meet  at  top.  ai  ' 
then  cntting  the  eads  of  the  projecting  stom 
to  a  regular  carve-  A  troe  arch  is  formed  of 
Beriea  ol  wedge-like  stonea,  anpportiDg  each 
olbsT,  and  all  bonnd  fiimly  together  by  theii 
mutual  pressure. 

The  arch,  se  thas  defined,  vas  not  need  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 


though  it  was  familiar  to  the  ABayriuis 
Edyptians,  and  employed  by  both  in  aitua 
vhere  (as  e.g.  in  pyramids  and  undei^roond)  the 
Bide  supports  afkrdedperfectsecurity,'  Buttiie 
constructive  principle  by  vhich  an  areh  ia  made 
to  afford  restsloace  against  pressure  upon  its 
oinmniforence,  nas  known  pnwtically  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  earlJBst  tiraes — aa  is  exempUfied 
in  Uie  chamber  of  Minyaa  at  Orchomenus  in 
Boeotia,  and  the  "TreaBury  of  Atrens'  at  Hy- 

formed  by  r^ulor  courses  of  shmeH  laid  hori- 
lontally  orereaoh  other,  each  oourae  projecting 
towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one  below 
it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  oyer  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus 
resembled  the  inside  of  a  dome. 

It  will  be  observed  Uiat  each  stone  is  bevelled 
off  into  the  shape  ol  a  wedge,  the  apex  of  which, 
if  oontinued,  would  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 


oountiy  by  the  U 
Orccks  probabi  J  H 


I  long  been  employed  in  t1 
uetaDB.  Ab  they  qn&intly 
r  Bleepa"  '__Fer|rm«on,  Uiu.  of 


tV-  I*:.-<l>tava7  ml  ArpfaiD. 


The  Bgrplliini  on.1    iS"  with  the  horiion.    The  gateot  SiEnia(Begiu) 
ma  priDCiple.  |  in  Latium  exhibits  a  similar  example. 


ABCUS  AECUS  TBIUMPHALI3  M 

The  GtruKuiB  ace  (he  fint  ^leople  vho  ased  '  the  principal  itreetB  of  the  citf ,  and  consiated 

the  tme  Mcb  eiteniii>ely,  Gnt  m  Hmnela,  alter- 1  of  either  a  siogle  uchiHiy,  or  ol  a  central  ona 


re  ereoted,  both  at  Borne  and  in  — , , 

iritieh  remainod  aa  permanent  znonompnla.  reliefs.    Soth    facades    had    utaally    coiamiu 

TrJumidial  arohea  were  unalljr  built  acrou    against  the   pien,  supporting  an  enlablatnm. 


TO 


APAANION 


snrmoonted  by  a  lofty  attica^  on  the  front  of 
which  was  the  insoription,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
bronse  chariots,  war-horses,  statues  and  trophies. 

The  earliest  instances  of  triumphal  arches  are 
those  built  by  L.  Stertinius  about  196  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  27)  in  the  Forum  Boarium  and  the  Circus 
MazimuB.  P.  Scipio  Airicanns  built  another  on 
the  Clivus  Capitolinns,  190  B.C.  (Liv.xxxvi.  8). 
AH  these  were  surmounted  by  gilt  statues. 

Five  out  of  thirty-eight  triumphal  arches 
erected  in  the  city  of  Rome  now  remain :  the 
Ardies  of  Drusus  (so  called),  of  Titus,  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  of  Gallienus,  and  of  Gonstantine. 
Others  were  built  in  the  provinces,  some  of  which 
are  in  existence  (see  Diet,  of  AnHq,  voL  i. 
FAbcus  tbiumphalis]  ;  and  Middleton,  Anc. 
Rome  in  1888). 

*Ap8dvtov  (or&pS^tov).  A  vessel  full  of  water 
which  was  placed  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  which 
a  dead  body  was  lying,  in  order  that  persons  on 
leavinff  the  house  might  purifv  themselves  by 
sprinUtng  themselves  with  the  water  (Eur. 
Ale.  100;  Ar.  Eccl.  1088). 

A'rea.  Any  open  space  in  a  town,  as :  (1)  a 
site  for  buildmg  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  9,  18 ;  Ep.  i. 
10, 18).  (2)  The  site  of  a  house  pulled  down 
and  devoted  to  religious  uses  (eoruecrata) :  e.g. 
the  houses  of  Sp.  Cassius  (Liv.  ii.  41)  and  8p. 
Maelius  {id.  iv.  16).  (8)  An  open  space  in  front 
of  a  temple,  house,  or  public  buUding.  The 
areae  before  cemeteries  often  contained  the 
uttrinum  or  place  where  bodies  were  burnt. 
Those  in  front  of  temples  were  often  named 
after  the  god,  and  consecrated  to  prevent  en- 
croachment: thus  we  have  area  Polluds^ 
Apollinis,  Concordiaey  ifec.     (4)  [Agrioultiire.] 

Areio'pagUl.  TheAreiopagusfApfio^iriTOf, 
Arens  Pagus),  or  hill  of  Ares,  at  Athens,  is  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of  and  not  far  from 
the  Acropohs.  The  commonly  received  account 
connected  the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares 
having  been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon, 
for  ihe  murder  of  his  son  HalirrothiuB.  (Aesch. 
Ewm.  688.)  The  Areiopagus  was  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  councU  (^  ir  *Apf(y  wdyi)^  fiovKii  or  ri 
&yw  iSovA^),  a  body  of  very  remote  antiquity, 
acting  as  a  criminal  court  of  justice.  It  was 
believed  that  Orestes  W8is  tried  here  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother  Klytaemnestra,  Athena 
being  Uie  judge.  Even  before  the  first  Messe- 
*.  nian  war  (748  B.C.)  began,  the  Messenians  offered 
.to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to  the  Argive 
Amphiktyony,  or  the  Athenian  Areiopagus,  be- 
cause this  body  was  believed  to  have  had  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  manslaughter  {HUai  ^furoOi 
*  from  of  old.' 

It  seems  to  represent  the  Homeric  council 
of  old  men  (Grote,  ch.  x.).  We  hear  of  the 
Areiopa^s  chiefly  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  But 
in  its  original  form,  and  till  the  time  of  Drake, 
(who  constituted  the  Bov\i^  and  transferred  to 
the  *EKK\TiaCa  the  appointment  of  the  ar- 
chons),  it  existed  permanently  as  the  highest 
deliberative  authority,  as  well  as  a  supreme 
court  of  justice.  In  pre-Solonian  Athens  this 
ancient  council  had  become  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning  (Lex  ap.  Dem.  e. 
Ariatocr.  p.  627,  §  22).  These  powers  were 
abridged  by  Drake,  who  transferred  to  the 
'E^^rai  the  cc^nisance  of  all  cases  of  homi- 
cide. Solon  restored  to  the  Areiopaeus  all  the 
more  important  powers  connected  with  the  HUeat 
<poyuealt  leaving  to  the  Ephetae  little  more  than 
a  ceremonial  purification  of  blood-guiltiness. 
The  Areiopagus  acquired  fresh  powers,  and  was 
invested  by  Solon  with  the  general  supervision 
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of  the  state ;  in  particular,  it  watched  over  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  office;  it  con- 
trolled the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assembly, 
with  the  right  of  stopping  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation: and  it  possessed  a  censorial  power  of 
maintaining  public  discipline,  and  of  brining 
private  persons  to  account  for  their  behaviour. 
Thus  we  find  that  they  called  persons  to  ac- 
count for  extravagant  and  dissolute  living,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  occasionally  rewarded  re- 
markable cases  of  industry;  and  made  domici- 
liary visits  at  private  entertainments.  At  the 
time  of  Xerxes'  advance  upon  Athens  they  levied 
I  a  tax ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia  (888  B.C.)  they  seized  and  pat  to 
death  those  who  deserted  Uieir  country. 

For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  Athenian 
naval  supremacy  (478-462  B.C.)  the  Areiopagus 
was  once  more  the  ruling  power  in  the  state. 
But  its  character,  timocratic  in  oonstitutioUf 
but  aristocratic  in  spirit,  was  opposed  to  the 
growing  power  of  democratic  feeling.  Ephialtes, 
the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  before  Peri- 
kles,  with  the  assistance  of  Themistokles,  carried 
out,  not  without  violence,  a  revolution,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  powers  of  the  Areiopagus 
were  distributed  among  the  Boule,  the  Ekklesia, 
and  the  courts  of  law  (462  B.C. :  [Arist.]  *A9.  iroX. 
c.  26). 

We  may  add  that  when  heinous  crimes  had 
notoriously  been  ccnnmitted,  but  the  guUtv 
parties  were  not  known,  or  no  accuser  appeared, 
the  Areiopagus  inquired  into  the  subject,  and 
reported  {(hniptdyuy)  to  the  demos.  The  report 
or  information  was  called  dir^^curtt. 

Thev  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred 
olives  growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who 
were  <marged  with  destroying  them  (Lysias, 
Tit  pit  rod  XriKoVt  §  22).  It  was  their  office  gene- 
rally to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious.  We 
are  told  that  they  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  they  appear  to  have 
exercised  an  undefined  censorial  power  over 
public  decency  of  morals  (Isocr.  Areiop.  §  66). 

The  influence  of  the  Areiopasus  was  a  eon- 
siderable  obstacle  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
democracy.  Perikles,  who  never  was  an  arohon, 
and  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocracy,  resolved 
to  diminish  its  power.  His  coadjutor  in  this 
work  was  Ephialtes  (Plut.  Oim.  10,  Periel.  7, 
9).  They  experienced  much  opposition  in  their 
attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also  on 
the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  EuntenideMf  the  object  of  which  was  to 
impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  sacredneaa  and 
constitutional  worth  of  the  Areiopagus.  The 
opposition  failed :  a  decree  was  carried,  about 
458  B.C.,  by  which  the  Areiopagus  was  *  muti- 
lated.' (Arist.  Pol  ii.  12,  §4;  Cic  Bep. 
i.  27,  §  48.)  Plutarch  {Cim.  15)  tells  as  that 
the  people  deprived  the  Areiopagus  of  nearly 
all  its  judicial  authority  {riis  Kplatts  vK^v 
iKiyuv  kitiffos).  The  Areiopagus,  however,  did 
not  lose  the  ^Utu  ^vuealj  with  the  rest  of  their 
general  censorial  authority.  No  doubt  so  con- 
servative an  institution  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
great  development  of  Athens  both  constitu- 
tional and  imperial,  and  had  to  be  checked. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  Areiopagus  did  not  lose 
all  prestige  by  the  severance  of  judicial  and 
executive  functions.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Perikles,  probably,  that  the  Areiopagus,  like  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  became  accountable 
to  the  demos,  as,  indeed,  we  know  they  after- 
wards were.    (Aeschin.  e.  Ctea.  §  20.) 

The  general  power  of  supervision,  now  taken 
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from  the  Areiopagus,  became  vested  in  seven 
new  magistrates  called  No|to^iiA.aKcs,  who 
were  in  their  torn  abolished  when,  in  the 
archonship  of  Eukleides,  408  B.C.,  the  Areio- 
paguB  received  back  a  part  of  its  former 
controlling  aothority.  Neither  the  Nomopfay- 
lakes,  however,  nor  the  restored  authority  of  the 
Areiopagas  were  able  to  exercise  ai  y  real  check 
upon  the  irresponsible  demos.  In  the  last 
centnry  of  Athenian  Uberty,  the  yotupi^  iropa- 
¥6yM/¥  gradually  snperseded  every  other  form  of 
control  over  constitutional  changes. 

No  subserviency  in  judicial  matters  is  im- 
puted to  the  AreiopagUB.  Their  tribunal,  on 
the  contrary,  is  always  spoken  of  as  most  just 
and  holy  (see  Dem.  c.  Ariatocr.  p.  642,  §  66  f. ; 
Lys.  c.  Andoc.  §  14).  The  procedure  before  the 
Areiopagus  was  as  follows : — The  king  arohon 
brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air. 
The  accuser,  who  was  said  th  "Ap^iop  irdyop 
dwuriciiirrtiy,  first  came  forward  to  make  a  solemn 
oath  (fiuefuxrla)  that  his  accusation  was  true. 
The  accused  then  denied  the  charge  with  the 
same  solemnity  and  form  of  oath.  Each  party 
then  stated  his  case,  keeping  strictly  to  the 
subject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in  any 
way  to  the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges 
<Anst.  lihet.  L  1).  The  speakers  were  mounted 
upon  two  unhewn  stones  (ap7ol  AiOot),  still  visible 
on  the  spot :  that  of  the  accused  was  called  \iOos 
S$p€mst  ^lukt  of  the  prosecutor  KlOos  drouHtlas 
(stone  of  implacability)  (Pans.  i.  28,  §  5).  After 
the  first  speech,  a  criminal  accused  of  murder 
might  remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the 
capital  punishment  fixed  by  Drake's  Bftrujal^ 
which  on  this  point  were  still  in  force.  The 
party  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  punishment 
was  not  allowed  to  return  home  {iftt^ryu  dtitpv- 
^(oy),  to  which  penalty  there  was  no  exertion. 
See  put.  Legg.  ix.  871  D. 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  crimi- 
nal court  was  of  long  continuance,  and  the  Areio- 
pagus existed  in  name  till  a  very  late  period 
(Cic  Fam.  xiii.  1,  Att.  i.  14,  v.  11). 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  case  of  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xvii.  22)  was  an  instance  of  their  authority  in 
religious  matters ;  but  they  certainly  took  cog- 
nisance of  the  introduction  of  new  and  unauthor- 
ised forms  of  religious  worship,  called  MBrra 
Updf  in  contradistinction  to  the  it^pia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state. 

Are'na.    fAmpUtliestnim.] 

AratalogL  A  class  of  persons  whose  conver- 
sation formed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tables  (Suet.  Aiig.  74).  They 
are  variously  described  as  (1)  improvisatori 
who  told  miraculous  stories  (^craO  oonnected 
with  Oriental  religions ;  (2)  poor  philosophers, 
<^iiefly  of  the  Cynic  uid  Stoic  sects,  who,  besides 
lecturing  in  public,  obtained  a  maintenance  at 
the  talJes  of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical 
conversation,  and  finally  became  a  sort  of 
scurrae.    (Juv.  xv.  16.) 

Argfli  (Argea).  Numa  (Liv.  i.  21^  consecrated 
places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  services, 
which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  Argei. 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  (sacella)  of  the 
AjgeL  They  appear  to  have  been  twenty-seven 
<8  X  9)  in  number,  divided  among  the  four  ancient 
regions  {vici)  of  Rome,  viz.  Subura,  Esquiline, 
Palatine,  Quirinal.  They  were  said  to  be 
named  from  the  chieftains  who  came  with  Her- 
cules, the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
Capitoline  or  Satumian  hill.  On  the  Ides  (15th) 
of  May,  the  chapels  were  visited  by  a  procession 
headed  by  the  Flajiiinica  Diali*s  and  twenty- four 
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figures  of  men  made  of  straw  or  osiers,  also 
called  Argei,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from 
the  Pons  Sublicius  by  the  Vestals.  This  cere- 
mony, whatever  its  origin,  was  no  doubt  a 
survival  from  human  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods,  and  was  a  purificatory  offering  to  the 
river-deity  for  the  four  regions.  (See  Bum, 
Rome,  p.  89 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  791,  v.  621  sqq.J 

Argentariae  (sc.  tahemae).  Seven  stalls  or 
shops  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  behind 
the  three  Jani  and  in  front  of  the  BasiUca 
Aemilia  (Liv.  xl.  61^,  in  which  the  Argentarii 
carried  on  their  business.  They  were  destroved 
in  the  fire  of  210  B.C.  and  rebuilt  194  B.C.  They 
were  called  novae  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
seven  veteres  tabemaey  which  were  rebuilt  the 
year  after  the  fire.  They  were  public  property, 
and  let  bv  the  censors  to  their  occupiers,  who 
are  called  domini  argentariarum,  (Liv.  ix. 
40,  16,  xxvii.  16, 16,  xxxiv.  44.) 

Argenta'rii  (rpcnrcfcrcu).  Dealers  in  money, 
of  every  kind. 

1.  Greek. — The  name  rpoirc^n}!  was  applied 
indifferently  to  men  who  carried  on  several 
distinct  branches  of  business.  The  K§pfiaTurrfis 
gave  small  change  for  the  larger  coins;  the 
KoWvfiiffriis  changed  foreign  money  at  an  agio 
{KOTctWayiiJy  or  provided  gold  to  be  remitted 
abroad  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  876,  §  114 « 124).  The 
iaytiarai  advanced  money  at  interest,  or  lent 
it  on  the  security  of  ships  and  their  cargoes ; 
hence  at  Athens  Uieir  headquarters  were  in  the 
Peiraeus  (Dem.  r.  Plwrm.  p.  922,  §  61).  This 
class  of  business,  as  well  as  that  of  banking,  was 
mostly  carried  on  by  fiiroiKoi  or  resident  aliens 
and  freedmen..  As  in  modem  times,  such 
bankers  received  money  on  deposit  at  a  com- 
'  paratively  low  interest  and  lent  it  out  at  a  higher. 
The  interest  allowed  to  depositors  may  pemaps 
be  estimated  at  a  dracluna  per  mina  per  month, 
■■  12  per  cent,  a  year  (^irl  Upaxji^),  or  18  per 
cent.  (^ir*  iyy4a  6fio\o7s).  As  lenders,  where  the 
security  was  bad,  the  bonkers  made  much  higher 
profits  than  this ;  and  we  hear  of  loans  at  36 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  case  of  bottomry  loans  or 
advances  on  ships'  voyages,  as  the  principal  was 
lost  if  the  sliip  foundered,  25  or  80  per  cent.  See 
Dem.  c.  Aplwh.  i.  p.  816,  §  9, 11,  c.  NicoBtr.  p. 
1250,  §  18,  c.  Lacr.  p.  926,  §  10 ;  and  FeniU. 

Money  could  be  raised  on  plate  and  valuables 
(Dem.  c.  Nicest r.  p.  1249,  §  9),  land  and  houses 
(c.  Phorm.  p.  946,  §  6). 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  against  all 
taking  of  interest  (Arist.  Pol.  i.  10,  4 ;  Dem.  e, 
CaUipp,  p.  1248,  §  25),  the  higher  class  of 
bankers  in  many  instances  (of  which  Pasiou 
is  the  most  familiar:  see  Dem.  pro  Phomu 
p.  957  &c.,  and  c.  Steph.  &c.;  and  Mahaffy, 
Social  Life  in  Greece^  ed.  8,  pp.  414-418)  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  i^ilitv  combined 
with  honesty ;  their  credit  enabled  them  to  raise 
money  at  a  moment's  notice  in  distant  cities ; 
money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  condoded  or 
cancelled  in  their  presence.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  instances  of  bankers  losing  all  and 
becoming  bankrupt  {iKerr^vai  r&v  ivrttw,  Dem. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  959,  §  50;  avaffK^vdCtathUi  c. 
Apatur.  p.  895,  §  9).  Security  was  oiten  bad ; 
and  popular  prejudice  was  reflected  in  the  ill- 
regulated  and  impulsive  Athenian  dikasteries, 
in  which  the  fraudulent  debtor  had  at  his  com- 
mand every  species  of  subterfuge  and  dishonest 
contrivance  against  the  creditor. 

In  early  times*  the  place  of  banks  was  to  some 
extent  supplied  by  the  temples,  which  were  used 
as  safe  phuces  for  the  deposit  of  treasure,  and 
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had  arge  funds  of  their  own,  derived  from  the  |  an  action  against  a  debtor  to  the  firm.  Slaves 
rent  of  their  estates  and  from  votive  offerings,  acted  as  bankers  on  their  own  accoont  with 
which  they  employed  productively.  (See  Isoor.  |  their  peculium^  and  the  master  was  liable  for 
il/t^'<2.§  282;  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  561,  §  144;  Thuc.  the  amount  of  the  peculium  sunk  in  the  busi- 
i.  121.)    No  banks  were  either  worked  or  guaran-    ness,  but  generally  the  slave  was  only  the  man- 


teed  by  the  state 

2.  Roman. — ^The  existence  of  bankers  {argen- 
tarii)  at  Home  can  be  proved  as  early  as  809  B.C. 
(See  Liv.  ix.  40, 16.)  SUver  was  not  coined  at 
Borne  till  268  B.C. ;  but  silv^  coin  came  in  from 
Etruria  and  Southerly  Italy. 

As  a  distinct  class  the  bankers  were  called 
arpenteae    mensae    exercitoresi    negotiatores 


ager  (instttor)  of  the  bank  for  his  master. 
During  imperial  times  the  argentarii  organised 
themselves  into  a  collegium  or  corporation. 

Wealthy  argentarii  who  did  business  honestly 
enjoyed  as  much  consideration  as  bankers  in 
modem  times;  others  did  business  only  on  a 
small  scale,  or  degraded  their  calling  by  acting 
as  usurers.     The  argentarii  had  Uieir  diops 


8t%pi8  argentariae^  taid  negotiatoren  simply  in    round    the   forum   (liiv.  ix.  40;    Ter.  PJiorm. 


the  Roman  provinces.  The  terms  numularii 
and  tnenaarii  or  mensularii  are  also  used.  The 
argentarii  were  bankers  doing  business  on  their 
own  account;  the  numularii^  assayers  and 
officers  of  the  mint,  who  also,  as  time  went  on, 
were  allowed  to  transact  banking  business,  i.e. 
receiving  deposits,  opening  current  accounts, 
making  Toons,  &e. 
But  though  the  bankers  were  private  business 


V.  8,  28) ;  hence  to  become  bankrupt  was  ex- 
pressed hy  foro  cedere^  or  abire,  or  foro  merpi 
(Plant.  Ejnd.  i.  2,  16).  The  shops  or  booths 
(argentanae)  were  public  property,  and  built 
by  the  censors,  who  let  them  to  the  argentarii 
(liiv.  xxxix.  44). 

Argentarius  also  means  a  sUversmith  (i.e> 
faber  arg.)  or  dealer  in  silver  plate. 

Arffentum.     The  use  of  suver  among  the 


men,  they  wore  regarded  as  exercising  a  public  |  Greeu  dates   from   pre-historic   times.      The 


function,  and  in  imperial  times  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  praefectus  urbi  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  prpvinoes  under  that  of  the  governor 
(Suet.  Galb.  9). 
The  various  functions  of  argentarii  may  be 


archaic  tombs  opened  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Mykenae  contained  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
sUver.  Homer  mentions  vessels  of  silver  from 
Sidon  {IL  xxiii.  748),  or  Egypt  {Od.  iv.  126),  or 
of  home  manufacture  (Od.  xix.  67).    Silver  was 


classified  as  follows :  (1)  Permutatio,  or  the  j  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  gold  and  copper : 
exchange  of  foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in  •  the  material  was  beate««  out  wiw  a  hammer  and 
which  case  a  smaU  agio  {coUybuB)  was  paid  to  ;  fastened  either  with  nails  or  solder,  or  else  cast 
them  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  78,  180) ;  and  in  connex-  I  in  moulds. 

ion  with  this,  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  !  In  Asia,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
(also  called  permutatio).  (2)  The  keeping  of  j  silver  was  reputed  as  thirteen  times  less  valu- 
sums  of  money  for  other  persons.  If  the  money  able  than  gold  (Hdt.  iii.  95).  Much  silver  came 
was  merely  deposited  for  safe  keeping,  the  to  Greece  from  Asia  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
banker  paying  no  interest  {vacua  pecmiia),  it  But  there  were  also  silver  nunes  in  Hellas, 
was  termed  depositum ;  if  the  argentarius  paid  especially  those  of  Laureion,  the  property  of 
interest  and  made  use  of  the  deposit  in  his    the  Athenian  people.    There  were  also  suver 


own  business,  it  was  creditum  (Suet.  Aug.  89) 
When  a  payment  was  to  be  made,  the  owner 
drew  a  cheque  {peracribere^  perscriptio  ;  scri- 
bere).  (Plant.  Cure.  iii.  66,  «fcc.)  A  payment 
made  through  a  banker  was  called  per  niemamj 
de  menML,  or  per  ^fiensae  Bcrij^turam^  while  a 


mines  in  the  Pangaean  range  in  Thrace  and  in 
EpiruB.  Silver  was  in  demand  in  Greece  both 
in  the  arts  [Caelatura]  and  especially  as  coin- 
age. The  usual  issues  of  Asia  Minor  were  in 
silver,  and  that  metal  was  almost  the  only 
currency  in  Hellas  proper,  and  used  with  copper 


payment  made  by  the  debtor  m  person  was  a  i  in  Sicily  and  S.  Italy.    As  early  as  the  sixth 
payment  ex  area  at  de  donw.    (Plant.  Capt.  I  century  Aegina,  Corinth,    Athens,  and   many 


u.  8,  89;  Cic.  Att.  i.  9;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  69; 
Ter.  Phorm.  IL  418.)  The  araentarii  kept  ac- 
curate accounts  in  books  called  codices^  tabular 
or  rationeSf  and  there  is  every  reason  for  behev- 
ing  that  they  were  acquainted  with  book-keeping 
by  double  entry  [Ooligatio  litteranmi].  Ac- 
counts could  be  settled  either  in  writing  or 


other  cities  issued  an  abundance  of  silver  coin. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  mines  of  Laureion 
were  of  diminished  richness.  But  their  place 
was  far  more  than  supplied  by  the  enormous 
treasures  of  silver  which  the  Persian  kings  had 
hoarded. 

Italy  produced  less  silver  than  Greece.    The 


orally,  and  the  debtor  paid  what  he  owed,  and  j  Etruscans  were  celebrated  for  working  in  silver, 
then  had  his  name  effaced  {nomen  expedire^  i  and  they  issued  silver  coins  as  early  as  the  fifth 


exaolvere  or  expungere)  from  the  banker's 
books.  (Cic.  Att.  xvi.  6.)  The  books  of  the 
argentarii  were  looked  upon  as  documents  of 
high  authority,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice 
(where,  if  called  for,  they  had  to  be  produced : 
edergf  proferre  codicem)  were  appealed  to  as 
unexceptionable  evidence.  (Cic.  Coca.  6,  16.) 
(8)  Their  connexion  with  commerce  and  public 
auctions.  In  private  sales  and  purchases,  they 
sometimes  acted  as  agents  for  either  party 
(interpreteSf  Plant.  Cure.  iii.  1,  64),  and  at 
public  auctions  they  were  almost  invariably 
present  in  person,  or  by  their  clerks  or  servants, 
who  were  cisilled  coa>ctore8  from  their  collecting 
the  money.  Horace's  father  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  86) 
and  Vespasian's  grandfather  (Suet.  Vesp.  1) 
were  coactores. 

Banking  establishments  were  often  owned  by 
several  partners  {socii)^  each  of  whom  was 
severally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  had  t  §  140). 


century.  The  greater  part  of  the  metal  employed 
was  probably  either  imported  from  GaiQ  or 
brought  by  Phoenician  traders.  The  Roman 
tradition  was  to  make  Uttle  use  or  display  of 
silver  plate.  (Liv.  Epit.  xiv.,  xxvi.  86;  Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  16,  14 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  168,  pateram  et 
aalinum.)  Before  268  B.C.  Greek  silver  was  in 
circulation  at  Rome;  and  the  principal  silver 
coin  of  the  Romans,  the  denarius^  was  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  drachma.  The  Romans  after- 
wards acquired  the  rich  mines  of  Spain,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  worked  before  them. 
But  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silver  came  in 
from  the  East  after  the  victories  of  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  which  flooded  Rome  with  silver  as 
with  other  luxuries,  until  silver  tables  and 
silver  dishes  of  great  weight  became  common 
at  Rome,  and  even  cooking  utensils  were  some- 
times mcide  of  the  same  material  (Plin.  xxxiii. 


J*Toportunuile  ■ 
ropper. — HemdottiH  (in,  vai  sajB  uiaL  Liie  esci- 
m^e  ol  ^old  in  the  Peraiim  Empire  was  at 
thirteen  timea  that  of  ulver.  In  the  foarih 
centarj  the  valua  of  fold  beg&n  to  fall  in 
Greece;  and  after  Phihp  of  Macedon  had  got 
poaaeaaion  ot  the  gold  minea  in  Thrace,  and 
Alexander  of  the  treoBureB  of  the  Peraian  kinga, 
it  tell  to  10  to  ].  Gold  was  to  aUver  aa  IS  to  1 
until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centory,  and 
~  w  proportioa 

the  Empire 


ASI8TOCKATIA  TO 

There  ia  no  reference  to  (lie  aries  in  Greek 
literature  before  the  aiege  of  Plntaea  (Thuc.  iu 
Tfl,  where  it  ia  called  iiifiam. 


lalaoi 


Otol. 


The  relation  between  aitver  and  cmiper  in 
8idl;  and  It&l;  waa  about  S&O  lo  1.  £■  later 
liioea,  and  generaUy  in  Greece,  copper  ooina 
were  money  of  aocount,  and  did  not  paaa  in 
currency  at  their  oommerciol  valne.  Among 
the  Bomana  ailver  retained  ita  standard  until 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  fixed  the  pnrit;  at 
98-0  per  oenL  Bat  after  Veapaaian  the  ataud- 
ar^  (rf  silver  currency  deoreamd,  nntil  the  ao- 
called  silver  money  is  but  oopper  plated.  The 
anbatoDces  nied  tor  adulteration  of  ailver  were 
copper,  tic,  line,  and  lead,  all  ot  which  are 
found  in  the  later  Egyptian  money.  (For 
ailver  aa  coin,  eee  ColnageT) 

'ApYias  VPO'^.  See  Appendix,  Obzee  Law. 

Anjiat'pidM  (itfjnipirwiiii).  A  division  of 
intan^  in  the  Macedonian  anny  of  Alexander 
Uie  Great,  who  were  so  called  becanae  they 
carried  shields  covered  with  ailver  plates.  (Job. 
tin.  lii.  7;  Plut.  Bum.  18.)  The  Greek  Wngs 
of  Syria  had  a  corps  of  the  same  name  In  their 
army  (Liv.  nivii.  40 ;  Polyb.  v.  79). 

'ApYupOKSinlov.  The  mint  at  Athena.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (itpve')  of  a  hero  named  Btephanephorua, 
in  •rtkioh  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the 
coins,  aa  at  Home  id  the  sanctuary  of  Inno  Ho- 
aeta.    [Xoiiata.] 

'ApyvpoK6yoi  (witli  or  without  rv't).  The 
mooey-ooUecting  ships  of  the  Athenians  (Thi 


1071; 


.    Hell. 


iv.  «,  0.  They  were  ostensibly  employed 
levying  the  regular  tribute  (^^i)  from  (he 
sahject^Ilies ;  but  their  commanders  often 
reeorted    to    arbitrary   exactions,    even    from 

'ApidSvdd.  Peativala  solemciaed  in  (he 
ialanda  of  Naxos  and  Cyprus  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  [Plot.  Thei.  30). 

A'rlM  {Kpiit).  A  lettering  lam  (Caea  B.  O. 
Fii.aS;  Ven;.Acn.ii.t93;  Liv.  xii.  13,  .be.).  It 
conai^ed  of  a  large  beam,  made  ot  the  tnuik  ot 
a  bee,  especisUy  fir  or  ash.  To  one  end  was 
fastened  a  masa  of  bronie  or  iron  (ict^aA^. 
i\'tl,  wperviiii),  which  resembled  in  its  form 


the  hea 


of  a 


■artvnnded  with  iron  banda,  to  which  linga  were 
attached  for  the  purpose  ot  stupendiug  it  by 
ro]>ea  or  chains  from  a  beam  fixed  ttunaverHly 
over  It.     (SeeSg.iaO.) 

The  ose  ot  this  machine  was  turtlier  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  (nfHtSixfi)  in  which  it  was 
anaponded  npon  wheels,  and  also  by  constmct. 
ing  over  it  a  wooden  root,  so  aa  to  form  a  tetiudo 
(x*A^ni  cpu«dpa>,  App.  BiM.  Uithr.  78 ;  tetiudo 
arietaria,  Vitr.  i.  Ifi :  see  fig.  140).     The  frame 

covered  with  hidea  or  plaitered  with  clay.  The 
beam  ol  the  ariti  was  often  ot  great  length, 
MO,  100,  or  130  feet.  A  hoadred  or  more  men 
were  aometimeH  employed  Co  swing  it.  In 
order  to  break  the  cin>s,  stones  were  dropped 
from  a  height,  and  also  nooaea  employed 
catch,  and  U>«  LnptU  to  sever  it. 


Plulip  and  Alexander  (he  OieaL    'Ih»  Bomaus 

ti      Fj  a — fea 


learnt  the  oae  of  these  machines  from  (he 
Greeka,  and  appear  to  have  employed  (hem 
tor  the  first  time  to  any  conaiderable  extent  in 
the  aiege  of  Syracuae  in  (lie  liecond  Pnnic  War ; 


n(.ui>.-Aii« 


on  which  occasion  one  of  two  rams  used  required 
6000  legionaries  to  bringit  up  to  the  walla 
(App.  de  Beb.  Pun.  SB).     [HelepoUi.] 

AriMnerat'la  iipiirratparla).  Literally. '  the 
(mvemment  ol  the  beit  men; '  and  aa  used  1^ 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Polybius,  &c.,  it  meant  the 

Svemment  of  a  clasa  whose  supremacy  was 
mded,  not  on  wealth  merely  Iw^ovrlttTiy), 
but  on  personal  distinction  {ifiurflrSiii' :  Arist. 
PoL  iv.  G,  p.  197).  It  was  moreover  essential  to 
an  aristocracy  uiat  oSsirs  should  be  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  ol  the  general 
intorests,  not  for  the  exclusive  or  predominant 
advantage  of  the  privileged  class  (Arist,  Pol, 
iii.  G,  p.  S8  ;  PUt.  Brp.  p.  SDl  i).  As  soon  aa 
the  government  ceaaed  to  be  thns  conducted, 
or  whenever  wealth  alone  oonlerred  power,  the 
constitution  was  termed  on  oligarchy  (JAry- 
ifxl")-  "bich  was  always  looked  upon  aa 
a  corraptton  (•wvpinB^ait)  ot  an  aristocracy, 
(Comp.  Arist.  Pol  iii.  6,  p.  84  iv.  8,  pp.  IIT, 
118.)  The  personal  excellence,  however,  vhicii 
was  held  to  be  a  necesaary  element  of  ari- 
stocracy, was  that  which,  according  to  the 
deeply-seated  idesa  ol  the  GreeliB,  tras  oom- 
monly  hereditary  in  families  of  noble  birth 
I  (PUt.  Cratyl.  p.  BS4  A ;  Ariat.  Pol.  iv.a,iiyif 
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namely,  wealth,  military  gkill,  and  superior 
education  and  intelligence.  The  word  iipi- 
ffroKparia  is  never,  like  the  English  term  ari- 
gtoeracjJt  the  name  of  a  class,  bat  only  of  a 
particamr  political  constitution. 

In  the  state  of  society  depicted  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  the  power  of  the  kings  is 
already  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  princes  or 
nobles  i0a<ri\rjes)t  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
in  circumstances  in  which  martial  skill  would  be 
a  sure  and  speedy  method  of  acquiring  supe- 
riority. When  the  kingly  families  died  out,  the 
supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  these 
princes  or  chieftains,  who  formed  a  body  of 
nobles.  The  changes  consequent  on  the  rise  of 
the  Hellenes,  and  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian  and 
Dorian  conquests  in  Greece,  established  ffene- 
rallj  a  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  the 
pohtical  power  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  nobles 
of  the  conquering  race,  beneath  whom  is  a  free 
population  not  possessed  of  political  rights, 
consisting  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  land ; 
together  with  a  body  of  serfs  attached  to  the 
domains  of  the  nobles.  The  nobles  bear  various 
names,  as  Einrarpllim  in  Attica,  or  Tt^iApoi^  as 
in  Syracuse  and  several  of  the  Doric  states.  We 
also  find  the  nobles  bearing  the  name  *linr6raiy 
'Iinrt 4 J,  or  'ImrojS^cu  (Hdt.  v.  77) ;  and  in  most 
states  the  first  great  advance  of  the  commonalty 
in  power  arose  from  their  gaining  greater  effi- 
ciency as  heavy-armed  foot  soldiers.  (See 
Arist  Pol,  iv.  8.  10.)  Comp.  E^irarpCBai., 
rc«»|i.6poi,  PatnoiL 

"ApLOTov.    [Prandinm.] 

Arithmet'ica  (&pt9fiirriic^,  sc.  Wx>^  or  ^i- 
(TT^fiit,  Plat.  Qorg,  450  D,  ^c. :  in  Latin,  Vitr. 
i.  1,  Plin.  zxxv.  10,  86,  §  76 :  numeri  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning,  Cio.  Fin.  v.  39,  87) 
means  generally  the  theory  of  nwnberSy  or  pure 
arithmetic,  as  opposed  to  arithmetic  applied  to 
the  practical  art  of  calculation  (Koyurrticli.) 
The  distinction  is  insisted  on  by  Plato  (Oorg. 
451  B,  c,  Euthyd.  290  b,  c).  But  the  line  of 
division  cannot  be  sharply  drawn.  It  would, 
however,  appear  from  Plato  {Rep.  p.  525  a  sf^q.) 
that  any  arithmetical  operation  in  which 
numbers  alone  were  considered  would  fall  under 
itpiBufirutiii  while  such  propositions  as  that  600 
obols  make  a  mina  would  belong  to  KoyurriK'fi. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  terms  be- 
came one,  not  of  matter  only,  but  of  method. 
For  philosophical  purposes,  numbers  were  gene- 
rally represented  by  dots  or  lines  arranged  in 
geometrical  figux«s  (cf.  Plat.  Theaet.  147, 148), 
and  operations  with  the  customary  symbols  a', 
^',  &o.,  were  referred  to  KoyiffriKi\^  and  were 
sddom  used  in  pure  mathematics. 

The  principal  Greek  authorities  on  arithmetic 
are  the  following :  Pythagoras  (c.  550  B.C.), 
whose  works,  if  he  wrote,  have  perished ;  he 
studied  in  Egypt  and  perhaps  at  Babylon,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions are  due  to  him  and  his  school,  of  which 
Philolaus  and  Archytas  (c.  400  B.C.)-  are  the 
best  known;  Plato  and  Aristotle;  Euclid  (c. 
800  B.C.),  Eratosthenes  (c.  250  B.C.),  Nikoma- 
chus  of  Gerasa  (c.  100  aj>.),  Theon  (c.  100  a.d.), 
lamblichus  (c.  800  aj>.),  and  Diophantus  (c. 
800  AJ>.).  (See  OUus.  Diet.)  [OeometrJA, 
Lc^tiea.] 

The  introduction  of  the  study  of  numbers 
into  Greece  is  universally  attributed  to  Pyth- 
agoras (c.  550  B.C.),  who  is  said  to  have  referred 
iS  things  to  numbers.  The  chief  subjects  of 
oDiBtmriKii  were  from  the  first,  and  remained 
always,  t^e  classification  of  numbers,  the  theory 
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of  proportion,  and  the  summation  of  series. 
Some  attempt  at  a  theory  of  permutations  and 
combinations  mav  possiblv  have  been  made. 

The  first  classification  ox  numbers  is  that  into 
tiprioi  and  wtptacol,  'even'  and  'odd.'  This 
division  no  doubt  was  older  than  Pythagoras. 
A  game  was  founded  on  it  (Plat.  Lysis^  £m  e  ; 
Ar.  Plut.  816;  ^uC^co').  Of  ircpicrcro^  also 
called  yp^fiopts  (a  tenn  applied  by  the  Pyth- 
agoreans to  the  five  odd  numbers,  viz.  1,  8,  5, 7, 
9),  some  are '  prime,'  rpwroi,  ftordZi  ftAvp  /urpo^ 
fityoi  (Eucl.  vii.  def.  11),  e.g.  8,  7.  *  Composite ' 
numbers  are  called  ffifwBtroi ;  of  which, '  plane ' 
numbers  {M-wtZoi)  are  the  products  df  two 
factors  (irA.cvpaO*  ^'9'  15  (  =8  x  5),  and  *  solid' 
numbers  (<rrcp«oO  of  three,  e.g,  105  (=8x5x7). 
Other  terms  are :  rpiywYoi^  *  triangular '  numbers, 
as  8   (•*•),  6  (.vj,  whidi  are  ful  of  tiie  form 

♦L(*Lti),  as  6  =  ?^^tl);T€T^7«K0i,* square' 

numbers  (fcrcdctt  fo-oi),  as  4  (::)->  2  x  2;  vpo- 
u^Kcts,  of  two  uneqiial  factors,  as  42  =  6  x  7 
(n  \n  +  1]) ;  *  cubes  *  (la-dKts  t<rot  /o-dUrii ),  as  8  = 
2  X  2  x  2 ;&«'&A^r or &nUo7oi,* proportionals'; 
r4\fioi,  *  perfect,'  i.e.  those  which  are  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  their  aliquot  parts,  a86»  1  -i-2-t-8; 
vwtpr4\uotf  those  of  which  the  sum  of  the 
aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  number,  as 
12,  because  2-1-8  +  4-1-6  is  greater  than  12 ; 
iWtwuSt  those  of  which  the  sum  of  the  iJiqnot 
parts  is  less,  as  50,  because  2-1-5  + 10 +  25i8 
less  than  50 ;  ^Xioi,  troK^toytH,  &c. 

Similar  ratios  {if  rwy  \iyuv  6uot6rris)  pro- 
duce a  proportion  (iyoXoTM).  The  tcorms  of 
a  proportion  are  in  general  called  8poc,  the 
middle  terms  specially  luairrirts.  By  the 
time  of  Nikomachns,  ten  kinds  of  propor- 
tion wero  distinguished,  four  of  which  wero 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras — viz.  the  arithmetie<d 
(when  a  —  b  ^  c  —  d)y  e.g.  6,  7,  8, 10,  the  geo- 
metrical (when  a  -  h  '.'  c  '.  d)t  e.g.  4,  6,  10,  16, 
the  harmonical  or  innwavria  (when  a  —  b  '  b  — 
€'.'  a  '•  c),  e.g.  6, 8, 2,  and  the  mueicai  orrcA-cco- 
rirrti  which  exists  between  two  numbers  and 
their    arithmetical    and    harmonical     means 

(a  :  *  t-  "  -*-,  :  &,  as  6  :  9  ::  8  :  12).  Har- 
^  2         a  +  6 

monical   proportion    is    so  called   because  a 

string,  if  stopped  at  j|  of  its  length,  gives  the 

fifth,  and,  if  stopped  in  the  middle,  the  octave 

of  the  note  which  is  produced  bv  the  whole 

string,  and  1,  §,  ^  are  in  harmonical  proportion, 

for  1  -  I  :  I  -  I  ::  1  :  ^.    [Xuiica.] 

The  terms  oi  a  progression,  like  those  of  a 
proportion,  were  called  Spoi. 

Armamenta'rinm  {vKwoBiiKii,  dw\o$^iKri).  A 
place  where  armamenta  {i.e.  any  kind  of  im- 
plements or  utensils,  but  especially  the  tackle 
of  a  ship)  wero  kept;  an  armoury  or,  more 
frequently,  a  naval  arsenal  for  tackling,  &c.,  as 
well  as  munitions  of  war.  J^woBrjKot  must  be 
distinguished  from  y^Aput,  dockyards,  and  y«6<r- 
oueot,  slips  or  docks.  There  was  a  celebrated 
armamentarium  {SirKt^tni)  in  the  Piraeus, 
built  by  the  arohitect  Philo  about  842-880  B.C. 
(Plin.  vii.  88;  Plut.  SuU.  14).  Others  existed 
at  Syracuse,  Rhodes,  &c. 

Among  the  Romans  arm4imentaria  were 
places  for  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
storage  of  arms  (Liv.  xxvi.  51) ;  and  arms 
might  be  served  out  from  them  in  times  of 
public  danger  (Cic.  C.  Rab.  7,  §  20).  We  also 
tind  thera  under  the  Empire  (Tac.  Hi»t.  i.  80 ; 
Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  88)  at  the  Castra  Praetoria  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces. 

Arma'rium.    A  cupboard,  set  upright  in  the 


AEMHiliA 
mJl  of  >  nmn  (nsiuJlr  the  atrium),  (or  Food, 
dolbes,  books,  money,  &c.  (Plant.  Oapt.  it.  4, 
10;  Cto.  Clmmt.  U,  109;  PUn.  uii.  §  101). 
Tha  Bune  nuns  wu  given  to  »  copboud  foi 


holding  books  IFlin.  Ep.  ii.  IT,  6),  ana  to  Uie 
dinaionH  ol  ■  libiuj  (Vitr.  vii.  Pnu/.§  10). 

1.  A  bracelet  or  armlet  sorn  among  Orien- 
tals bf  men  (Hdt.  tuL  118;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  a, 
*  °^^  ui  Greece  bj  women  of  efFemin&le  men« 

Tu  in  Greek  ut.     They 

balo«  and  abovt 
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peoples.  Etraacan  bracelets  sometimi 
medals  or  bullae  dependent  (lom  them, 
were  omainented  with  delioate  work  i: 
and  alHO  with  jewels  and  glass. 

(8)  SomtJ.— Bracelets  wore  worn  bj  ■ 
at  Rome,  bat  not  by  man  till  the  i 
Several  of  the  emperors— Caligula,  Nai 
gabalns,  &0.  ' " 


,^ 


Other 


I    braccltiaU, 


w™t  (mijwot] 


a  biaoaUt.    Braechiala  and 


n(.lN.-)IU<larTbr 

torquei  (also  torquit)  Irracchialit  are  also  used 
tor  amilet,  u  is  also  gpalr 
tpinter  (r9irrKri)p),  an  ^m1 


or  wfirii  onumenta  periiapa  lued  as  biDoches 
(aee  Helbig,  DoM  Horn.  Bptn). 

(i)  ETBcacAH.— In  Etraii*  men  u  well  as 
womoo  wore  braoeleta,  and  tha  itory  of  Tarpeia 
pointa  to  the  same  mage  among  the  Italian 


a,  4,  Ac),  and  dexlrale  or  dettrochirium,  an 
armlet  worn  on  the  right  arm.  They  wera 
tastened  with  a  clatp  {copula),  which  was  some- 
times set  with  jewels. 

S.  Ah  a  mihtaiy  decoration,  bracelete  are 
said  to  have  been  worn  hy  generals  Iriamphing. 
Annillae  (galbeua  or  calMut  ia  another  term) 


good  oondoat  [Phal«n«,  and  cot  tbwe],  asoally 
of  silver  (Liv.  i.  *i ;  Plin.  ir-"'  ""' 
a  A  dog'e  collaf. 

Annilu'triiuiL 


ii?). 


A  Boroan  festival  tot  the 
pniifloation  ol  arm*,  celebrated  annoaUr  on 
Oct.  te  (liv.  kal.  Nov.),  when  at  the  aonnd 
of  the  tnuflpet  .the  citizens  assembled  at  a  place 
called  Armilaslriam  f-trom)  on  the  Aventine, 
and  made  sacrifice.  The  Armilustriam  denoted 
the  cloae,  the  QuinquJitrtie  the  opeuiuR.  of  the 
campaigning  season.  On  both  occanions  the 
anoilia  were  bronght  oat  by  the  Sftlli  (Vair. 

Ii.  l.  <ri.  aa). 

Ariu  ud  AiBonr.    We  proceed  to  give  a 
short  aoooont  of  the  different  amu,  offensive  and 
!_.__. .....  ,._  ^_.  ,.  md  Boman  soldiers. 

n  actual  repreatnt*- 
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tioni  ot  these  exiet  as  euly  in  date  da  the  poema, 
Tu.  the  objectH  uid  paintiBM  dieooTered  at 
Hykeoae,  Uiam,  il:c. :  and  therefore  the  exact 
ohanuter  of  the  ormoar  meationed  in  the  Ho- 
meria  poema  con  only  be  gatbared  from  the 
poems  ^emaelvei,  and  all  conclusiaru  mtut  be 
to  a  certain  extent  conjectnrat.  Bat  aa  the 
general  character  of  Greek  armonr  did  not 
gieatlj  vary  during  the  historical  period,  we 
may  form  from  the  Tepresentationa  eTisting  in 
vasea,  seolpturs,  and  metal  work,  aa  well  as 
from  actual  specimena  preserved  in  maseonu, 
a  fair  idea  of  what  is  described  in  Homer.  Of 
these  the  earlier  black-figured  vaaes  of  the 
eeventh  and  eiith  oenturiee  giye  a  panoply  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Homer  than  the  red- 
flguied  Toaes  of  the  fotlovin^  century  :  uid  the 
oontemporary  objects  discovered  at  Hykenae 
and  elsewlwre  bear  this  out. 

Borne  ot  the  warriors,  as  shawn  [n  the  objects 
found  at  Mykenae  and  eliewbere,  wear  no  body- 
armour,  but  only  a  pair  ol  drawers  oi  a,  short, 
close-fitting  kUt 


The  x'Tiir  woe  ot  two  Idnda.  In  the  earlier 
(blaok-Bguied)  Tuee  it  appears  aa  a  jerkin  fitted 
to  the  body,  Ukd  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
ot  thick  woollen  itafl  or  leather.  It  had  a  tight 


In  the  later  (red-flgnred)  vases  !t  is  a  fnll 
garment  ot  linen  plaited  sb  the  neck  {Od. 
lii.  S3),  with  short  sleeves  or  none.  It  was 
girded  round  the  waist  and  under  the  breast. 

The  xif^r,  whether  a  loose  shirt  of  linen  or 
a  close-fitting  jerkiD  ot  woollen  stufl  or  leather 
(oiiginally  the  skin  ot  a  beast),  was  worn  under 
tile  S^pT)(.  Ooeaeionally  the  iUpriE  seems  to 
have  been  worn  next  the  akin.  OuieT  under- 
ffarments,  like  bandages  romid  the  thighs,  may 
be  made  out  Irom  a  comparison  of  ^awings, 
that  ihown  in  fig.  ISO  being  the  oommouest. 

The  9Ap7i(  (1)  aa  given  above  may  be  taken 
approximately  to  be  that  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  consisted  ot  two  ^uoAa  or  plates, '  back  *  and 
'breast,'  which  were  buckle  or  hioged  to- 
getlwr  at  the  sides,  and  kept  in  place  I^  a  belt 
Khtt^P,  II.  iv.  184)  fastened  with  olaspa 
(axq<f,  iy.  ISB  sqq.)  behind  the  joining  ot  the 
two  Ttiaka  (ii.  113).  In  some  Etroacan  speci- 
mena  the  belt  is  fastened  with  ornamental 
hooks  fitting  into  holes. 

The  projecting  rim  of  the  Bit|»]{  below  (fig. 
147)  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  (auaot  IL  iv. 
IHT.    There  is  no  mention  of  shonlder-pieoeB. 

This  form  of  cnirass  (YiKhamr  OfnipiTa, 
IV.  E3a :  the  later  -yuaXiieiipa^  Fans.  i.  M,  S) 

comparatively 

It    is,    how 
improbable 

kindot«^«i{i 

below   9.)(aTit, 


B  edge;  I 
orhiftshi 


M  hod  also  the  close 
fitting  petticoat  or  hiTt  shown  in  some  paintiDgs, 
which  may  pouibl;  be  (see  below)  the  /urpi). 


mario  writers  (of.  II.  iL 
4ie,  li.  ie-38  ;  and 
the  epithet  vMiMX'- 
Tut).  The  warrion 
sometimea  fight  with- 
out  a  9Apfi(,  and  fiei- 
cbel  oonaidera  that  the 
filTpi)  waa  the  only  de- 
feosive  armour,  besides 
the  shield,  used  by  the 

HiVpi)  {It.  iv.  IBT)  must  be  a  bond  ot  some 
kind.  It  may  be  taken  to  meaif  either:  (1)  a 
baud  of  bronie  worn  over  the  x"^'i  and  lower 
than  the  B-ipiii;  or  m  an  apron  or  kilt,  plated 
with  bronze ;  or  (8)  the  wrappings  of  the  thighs 
sometimes  shown  m  the  earliest  pictures. 

The  Gheaveh  {unlets,  ocnae)  were  put  on 
before  the  8if^,  the  shape  oC  wbiob  mode  it 


difBcnlt  to  stoop.  They  were  of  bronie  (II.  viL 
41,  x<iAiiaKr4>iiS(f ;  those  ol  Achillea  were  of 
tin,  iviii.  SIS),  and  were  attached  to  the  calf 
bv  the  elasticity  ot  the  metal.  'Evirrffina  (It. 
iii.  SSI)  were  some  kind  ot  fastening  at  the 
ankle,  perhaps  an  open  ring  of  metal  like  a 
bangle,  or  a  buckle  above  the  beel.  Possibly 
they   were    used,   not    as    a    defeaoe    igainsb 
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WM^oiu,  bnt  u  a  gwrd  lo  prerent  the  sbisld 
grumg  the  ■hio*.  Ct  inirwliia  wpatroStCm 
(H.  xiii.  1S8). 

BARDtXH  (irAiAo,  TL  ii.  U,  gto.;  j«>Ii)furra, 
0(L  viii.  see),  i.e.  a.  sole  with  RtnpB,  were  worn 
b;  the  betoea ;  bot  thej  an  often  depicted  >s 
barBfooted. 

SHiEiJ>((nli(oi,iaTft]. — In  the  Homeriopoenu 
(which,  it  miut  be  remembared,  ore  not  all  ol 
the  Mune  date),  it  aeema,oo  the  whole,  probable 
tbAt  two  fciodB  of  ahieldB  are  known  i  the  Ureer 
oblong,  oral,  or  fiddle-abaped  (Boeotian)  ihield, 
a^ilSpJTK  airrit  (17.  lii.  4M),  roSDrtJC^t  (Ii.  it. 
«S ;  lee  kIh)  ii.  38S,  liii.  IBT,  808),  noching 
from  obin  to  anklea ;  and  the  oircolar  shield, 
some  thne  feet  in  diameter,  which  ia  commoolf 
■bown  in  vaae-pajntinn  and  other  works  cri 
art  (OgK.  U6,  ItT,  1^.  It  ia  ahown,  mare- 
OTCT,  b^  Tase-paintingB  that  both  forma  wbm 
known  u  bistcoical  tiniea.    In  anah  rapMaauta- 


licnu  the  large  oval  shield  is  worn  on  the  left  arm 

and  slung  over  the  right  shoaldet,  in  the  same 
manner  sa  the  amajler  circnlai  shield.  It  mast 
then  have  been  made  on  a  light  framework. 

The  former,  oblong  or  ot^  shield,  ia  ahown 
in  all  the  earlier  lepreaentationa,  whether  at 
Mjrkenae  or  elsewhere,  and  it  eabigfles  moat  of 
the  Homeric  passages.  This  shield  oofers  the 
whole  bodj ;  shows  only  Iho  feel  below  it ;  can 
DOrer  a  faUen  man,  or  be  nsed  as  a  bier  to  carry 
a  corpse,  or  to  sleep  in  on  a  bivouac ;  can  be 
alnng  before  or  bebind ; '  leaves  both  arms  f ree. 
A  round  ahieM  4  feet  6  inchoa  in  diameter 
would  anawer  all  these  pnrpoaea,  bnt  oonld 
Dot  be  used  in  actnal  warfare.  If,  therefore,  a 
nrand  shield  of  these  dimeneiona  is  intended, 
mnal  be  an  heroic  eiaggeration.     On  the  othi 

^jl^r  mesn  that  Ibe  strap  pasBvl  orer  the  le 
■honlder.  Tbfl  thitiA  nay  hsTe  booi  hung  Tmnd  tl 
Deck,  t  ■*.  ovrr  botb  BbonJd«T*,  sml  to  could  be  more 
Indj  tn  MJ   direction;  whon  tbe  shield  was  In  t1 


but  a  oinmlar  shield. 


The  romid. shield,'  as  shown  in  art  and  de- 
scribed in  Homer,  is  about  half  a  man's  height, 
made  of  layers  of  o>-hide  [lirTaBitiet,  of  Ajaz, 
IL  Tii.  346),  strengthened  by  plates  of  bronie 
or  other  metal  {II.  it.  376)  with  a  boss  (ii#a\ili) 
in  the  centre,  and  other  bosses  and  stoda 
(Jfi^oAof,  iSAoi)  set  in  it  both  for  strength  and 

'    --'   -'  any  rate  a  rim  (Srruf)  of 

■■     hollowoftt- 


ield,  w 


ii.t79). 


II  (see  Od.  V.  379, 


r   Baltns).     Tbe    U;keii 


latline  of  a  moimtain  rising  from  the 
sea  ia  compared  to  that  of  a  shield,  whether 
OTsJ  or  cironlar),  ran  two  or  more  bars  {Koririt 
or  |M3Ioi.  It.  liii.  107,  xii.  394)  across  the  centra 
to  the  metal  rims  (ii>tv»A>,  II.  lii.  3B7|,  onder 
which  bars  the  1^  arm  was  passed.  It  was 
hong  round  the  shoulders  bj  a  belt  (rfXaJi^r, 
H.  iL  &1,  ea,  xiv,  tm),  and  ootild  be  shifted 
(ntfiqiTBi,  H.  Tii.  StSB;  thongb  this  and  similar 
passages  may  have  referred  to  the  oval  shield), 
from  right  to  left,  or  turned  to  protect  the 
back.  At  close  qnarteis  the  warrior  could 
seiie  with  his  baud  one  or  other  of  the  loops  of 
leather  wbieh  were  disposed  round  the  circnm- 

Id  a  later  doTeli^ment  there  was  probably 
some  anmngement  to  keep  tha  arm  flma  at  ths 


%Dtre  of  Uka  ittw^r  ■  but  earlier  than  the  intro- 
duction (by  the  Katians,  Hdt.  i.  171}  of  the 
regular  -wiprai  or  ixairot*  {Eur.  Hel.  isefl; 
Boph.  A],  BT6).  The  oataide  of  the  shield  was 
ornamented  with  varioas  devices  (Aesch.  Theb. 
488  sqq.).    (Cf.  the  description  of  the  shield  of 


I         ■  Plutarch  (  Ct^m.  1 1 J  diitiosuUheA  betWHD  infpira£ 
'    and  ix''^ :  pnbabtr  Hrin;  ix*^  ("r  Uw  orgas-bar 


AchUlBg.)       „ 
k  Qorgon'a  head. 
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{II.  li.  Sfl)  luu  ,  319).     Thn   sw 


□rds  on  the  Vkae-puntiags  am 
thirty  incbsB  long,  and  geoerallj 

lamented  wich  a  !  are  of  the  le&f-shape  {mrdSti  \  henoe  tpatha, 
tsBBeU  (fliffttioi,  It.  ii.  US),  pmbably  ,  ipada,  eipada,  ipie). 

"-     ihsgef  edges  ol  a  beast's  fell,  as  ;      The  aword  was  kept  in  a  scabbard  {Kt\i6r, 
"'  ....        -     .      ,^*na),  made  of  metal  (siNec,  xi 


representinR  the  shaggf  edges  ol  a  beast's  fel 
inUieaf7ii[A«gll];and,  likethee^aniaf  ._.    .  ., 

ttlyit,  Bometimea  appearing  in  the  form  ol  ser- !  ivory  (fid.  ti 
pents.     In  Herodotus  |ir.  1G0)  9.  f^ub-rivsi  is  a    It  was  hang 
friDge  made  by  catting  the  edge  of  a  leathern    bard  being  oi 
I  not  below  th 
(ol  gold,  n.  I 

SpBAB  [tipv,  Iyx<"t  A^yxn,  "^Xt^'  ('*'''•■ 

the  principal  weapon  of  offeooe.    The  heroe 


I1(.  UI.--Bh!>U  with  *i 

t&vmtbeToiin 


■Till  (u.  SI)  a  fringe 


, jrwith  metal  mooQts. 

the  right  shoolder — the  scsib- 

hreaat  or  onder  the  left  arm, 

)Acvi4i'  or  iofiriip 


IB),  made  of 


The  head  (nJy/t^)  was  sharpened  on  both  edrea 
(b^Yuoi,  liii.  117).  and  fixed  to  the  afaaft  (1^) 
by  a  tnbe  {aiKii),  probably  split,  or  into  a  slit 
in  the  shaft;  and  secared  by  two  pins  ol  metal 
and  a  ring  (Ti/mis,  vi.  itau). 

At  the  butt  end  w 
vii.  40)  or  tipUx'l  . 
either  a  knob  of  metai  or  a  spike  to  fix  I 
^and.    The  spear,  when  not  in  tue,  waa  kept 


aapcrH\fi  (x.lES;! 


Od.  i.  128). 


and  (oi 


I.  SBT-,  tovpatimi. 


The  spew  ((vrrtr)  of  Ajal  (Ii.  Iv.  877)  is  93 
uiibits  long,  and  made  of  more  thair  one  ipar. 
This  (cf.  aim  liii.  437)  is  vai^uixer.  and  only 
lued  for  figliting  from  the  ahipa,  where  great 
length  Wonld  be  required. 

i«»pAi(C''™i 'hollow.'not  irai»,dog- 


a  baa  been  anppoaed,  the  apron  abown  ■> 

rs  the  shield  has  attacneo 
<ron  probably  ol  leatlier, 


t\t-  IM.-aUSId  vHb  avran.    (Onhaid,  pL  DliT.> 
fringed'  or  tailed  below,  and  omatuented  with 
eyaa.     This  appears  to  be  a  Ljcian  faaliion. 

I(  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  \aiiriiIof 
(\iaioj)  ia  a  akin  with  the  hair,  like  the  Aiovrq  , 
of  Herakles  and  the  atyit  of  Zens  and  Athene,  i  shapes,  the  simplest  and  earliest  being  a  cm 
tied  round  the  neck  by  the  tore  feet.  Such  a.  I  fitting  the  head  (cf.  a/y.fij  «.  Od,  xiTt.  BSO), 
■kin  is  probably  the  original  of  all  lanns  of  j  [KporiitMnt  ipapvia,  II.  liii.  188)  j  usually  (d 
ahielda.  _^ 

The  9woHD  [jr*<it,  ipiayaiiar,  ttop)  waa  of  | 
bronze,  often  described  as  •  great,' and  apparently  ^ 
Dsed  for  cutting,  not  thrusting.  Tlie  existing , 
•worde,  however,  are  too  light  to  be  used  for 
cutting,  and  probably  do  not  repreaent  the , 
Homeric  awoid.  Tie  length  of  the  blade  in  the  ' 
Mykenae  sworda  is  nearly  three  feet.  Most  of 
themtapeislightlyfiomUiecroaahilt,  Tliehiits.1 

kAwii,  eapulut,  are  of  wood,  sonieticaeH  inlaid .  leather,  but  alao  of  broniEe,  { 
with  gdd,  and  (in  Homer)  made  of  silver  (J/.  1. 1  with  bronie  (niyxafjcot,  Od.  r 
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in  ■  tew  pMBagSB  [rauptin.  II.  i.  368,  im(A|,  1. 1  body,  and  the  lower  edge  below  (he  hiiw  wu 
885),  Hood  with  felt  (irTKo,.  x.  SBB),  eecured  cat  into  mpiyui  ^  ^^  me  nips  w»a 
under  the  chin  bjr  a  strati  (i^t,iii.STl).  Various  I  or  flaps,  so  u  to 
[orms  aresbovumpietures;  onekindisaiAui-ii  give  the  legs  freer 
(li.  858),  Le.  with  smsJl  openiugs  in  front.  The  action.  It  become 
helmet  ms  furnished  with  one  or  more  horse-  the  PUstora  to 
tell  phuBSB  (\6ipti,  iii.  SBT  ;  Imsupir,  tii.  SflB ; !  strengthen  it  with 
*'        ' ■--ass  with  cheek-pieces  (xaA'    pUles        '  ■   ' 


KorAMoi,  xii 

Tho    words    ♦'ciAm  (ivi.    106), 
T«Tpa*ii\iJpor 


irfkl^HiXai. 


I    (iii.    S72),    ipi- 


much  diBpntod.     One  view 

ridge  l«»™,rfrJ.m'r^i 
back  in  which  the  cr 
was  fixed-  'A/i^f^oAos 
74B)  woold  tlien  meui  w 


either  ponUel  oi 


ither  disposed    aa 
I  scales  or  more  com- 

!  ping  plsque:>  of  an 
nblong  shiipe.  Snch 
linques  have  been 
1  found.  The  rrtpi. 
'IB  were  also  often 
•Inted.    To  the  back 


right  angles   to  these  (li.  by     atrtngs     to     a 

«1),  i.«.  in   front  and  be-  button.  Themetbod  Mft  lao— AshiitH,   Frsnand. 

hind.  Another  view  is  that  of    putting  on    the       ■*»W  •«»  iO"»i»M.  lali 

__._.  .u__.L_,  :.  7.  ,,     .  be  seen  ia  the  oot  below  (flg.  161). 


9tal;  another 


front  (see  ag-  looj. 

*i\apa  are  taken  to 
be  flaps  or  clieek-piecefl 
irapayyaBltn)    fixed    with 

near  the  cheek-pieces.  The 
crest,  \6fot  (xiii,  818.  i:r..). 
of  horsehair  was  varioQBly 
disposed,  as  may  be  seen  by 

jdore  than  one  crest  ought 

MQsed(Ae9ch.  r^b.8Sl). 

The  helmet  marked  (o)  below  could  be  tilled 

forward  ho  H  to  hide  the   wearer's  tacei    (.bj 

■hows  the  two  Kiro,  [ipiko,  ?). 


■^^J?— 


mu.    Origins]  vl] 

«.  Po«T-HoMEiuc   Times— Wo  have 
number  of  representatioos  of  Greek  arm 
workn  of  art.     As  Ihey  are  chiefly   of  t 
logical  and  heroic  sabjects,  the  treatment  is 
Kjma   extent  conventional ;  but  they  may 
■oppoeed  to  resemble  the  armour  actually 


lytho 


Beaides  the  ancient  yanktitiipat,  another  (orni 
appe&n  to  have  been  developed  from  the  leather 
XiTir,  that  form  of  coirass  which  ia  depicted 
on  the  red-figure  vases,  and  called  crTardi  or 
TTiUiDi  tJifot  (see  fig.  188). 

The  leather  x't^*,  it  "Uf  bo  Boppoaed,  was 
originally  the  hide  of  a  beast  mode  into  a  sleeve- 
laaa  coat.    It  waa  then  ntade  to  fit  closely  to  the 
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The  flgores  Bhon  deaily  that  the  whole  huneM    ment.    All    the    [ 
vaa  in  one  pieoe  and  diSeront  from  th&t  ooi 
posed  ol  tiro  yiaKa. 

This  9Aiiat  wm  wom  over  tha  full    lin. 
XiTri^;  mdnol        ■-       ■  .         . 


lo  belt  ((Ann)  appeuH  to  have  been 


&t  present  no  illuBtimtion  of 

cnown  ill  Art  lAter  than  the  &itii 

n  Qreek  vriterH,  however,  of  the 

•:  and  downworda,  thjey   ore 

i>ned  aa  employed  by ' — 

.    ...  (or  toe  rider  end  hie  horee  (iri^wi 
Xen.  Eq.  19,  6,Anab.  i.  B,  «). 
The  shield  [i/rrii)  of  the  Gteek  a 


A  leather  difof  witlioat  armoiir  (^tdAiJi)  wae  '  historical  times  was  the  ronnd  iirrSi  described 
flecasioDaUy  worn,  and  aleo  scale  armoiir  (il.  |  above.  I(waBnolonKeiiiiipportedhyaT(\a^r, 
XtnJtBTJt,  Bse  Ag.  les),  eepeoially  nnder  the  i  and  mnst  have  been  lighter  than  the  Homeric 
airas  (Xen.  Eg.  13).  shield.     When  not  in  ase  it  was  kept  in  a  case 

napa/aipltuk  and  n<pi)o|pttia,  annoiiT  for  the  (ir^fia.  Ar.  Ach.  6T4). 
thighs,  cuuiet.  Tfaese  anioles  of  armonr,  |  Heraldic  devices,  public  and  private,  were 
thonsh  not  in  oominon  Qse  Jo  (he  ordinary  <  commonly  oeed  ^  lions,  panthers,  Gorgon  heads, 
Oieek  panoply,  are  shown  on  the  monnmente :  serpenta,  &c,  (see  figs,  IBS,  IGG,  1B<).  The 
M  far  back  as  the  fifth  cautury  b.o.  They  lAcedaemonian  hoplitea  had  A  on  the  i/i^axit 
seem  to  have  been  made  ol  metal,  and  adapted  '  of  their  shields ;  the  Argives  A.  Sikyonians  X, 
Thebana  a  sphinx,  Jic, ;  mottoes  also  :  e.g.  irp^e-B 
xiKir  of  Eapaneas  (see  Aesch.  Theb.  4B8  sqq. ; 
Plut  Alcib.  18;  Eur.  Fhoen.  141  sqq.). 

Obeaveh,  Ocreae  ((tmiiUii)  were  worn  by 
all  hoplites.  They  were  nsnally  of  brouie,  and 
either  clipped  the  leg  by  the  etasticit)'  of  (he 
metal,  or  were  fastened  behind  with  s^ps  and 
bQcklee,  In  figs.  ISE,  161.  bands  (^ir^^ui) 
may  be  seen  at  the  ankle. 

n^TTi  (pella],  a  small  shield.  Iphikrates, 
8WB.o.,infeodnc-'  ' '" "" 


if  the  thigh,  clasping  it  roond  in 
tne  same  way  as  the  greave  clasped  the  leg. 
They  are  usually  decorated  with  a  spiral  mna- 


odnced  among  the  Qreeksa  smaller 


and  lighter  shield  than  the  ivwCt,  from  which 
(hose  who  bore  it  (ook  (he  name  of  peltattae 
[Exereitoi.]    It  consisted  of  a  frame  of  wood 


or  wickerwork  (Xen.  Anab.  iti.  1,  $  fl),  covera 
wiUi  ukja  or  leaUier^  withoat  th€  metallio  rin 
iSrrvQ.  II  wu  worn  by  the  Thrftcililis  (Thnt 
ji.  BS),  uid  >■  oommonl;  shown  in  pictorea  o 
AnuuoDB  (Verg.  ^«n.  i.  490,  li.  SSS).    [BaliL] 

The  heaT7-umed  wurior,  haviiiA  already  i 
tonic  (virArj  ftroiuid  hii  bodf,  and  prepuini 
tar  combat,  pats  on — flnt,  the  grsares  (icitiiu 
S((,  ocrtaty,  saoaudly,  the  cnirus  (Mpigf 
Urnca),  (o  which  belanaed  the  uiTpn  ondeT 
Death,  uid  the  loae  {iin,,  (uet^,  c. 
above;  third!  j,  the  sword  (ff^of,  enjT~ 

hnn^  on  the  left  aide  of  hia  body  by 

''"■'"*  '  r  the    right    Bbonlder: 

:.    ->-^-"'Tt<OJ,  io»(., 

^..,..vrfit,Hi\'iit, 

. ;  Hiithly  uid  lutly,  he  took  hu 
■pe"  ChX"'.  Wpu,  haita),  oi,  in  many  omm, 
two  Bpears  {taupf  Biu). 

ThoM   who  were  defended  in  the    mtuiMT 
which  has  now  been  repraaeutsd  are  okUed  by 
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banl  (Ko\tis)  was  el 

metal  monnt*.   Thetypeot'thepriimtiTe  Oraak 

■woid  does  not   seem  to 

h»Te  greatly  altered  until 

the    touTth  century  B.C., 

when  Ipbikrateo,  the  Athe- 

niao  oomnunder,  greatly 

ineieaeed    the   length    of 

the  blade  (or  hiii  ^taati 

or    light    infantry,  while 


hone.      The  helmet  <r 


ju  (Tac.  BUi.  i.  79).  Their  armour,  itwiU 
I  cataphradei  at  cataphracia,  wu  a  kind 
lible  Kale-armour  {^loKtttrrit),  made  of 
er  with  loalee  of  metal  sewn  apon  it.  (Bee 
t,  Mpa{.)  The  armaor  also  had  ileerei 
iBittJi)  ;  the  whole  body  was  covered  ex- 
that  oart  of  the  thiglu  whiob  grip*  the 
M  doBe-fltting,  all  down 
the  neck,  the  eyes  alone  being  exposed.  The 
■oldior  had  to  Iw  lifted  on  hii  horve.  He  was 
armed  with  a  long  apear,  which  was  sopported 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the  horse's  neck,  and  at 
the  end  by  a  fastening  attached  to  the  horse's 
tliigb.    '^e  hone,  too,  was  all  covered  with 

We  flnt  bear  ot  snch  mail^ilad  cavalry  in 
the  aim;  ol  the  elder  Cynu  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  S, 
n),  and  of  Antioahm  Epi[diaiiea  (Polyb.  xxzL 
S,9;  Liv.  XXXV.  4B,  S). 

8fea>  ((^xoii  S4)ni).— ThiR  rewmbled  the 
Honerio  spear,  bat  was  ot  leas  heroic  leogth. 
To  the  middle  of  the  spear  was  sometimes 
attached  a  leathern  thong  (iyin(\i|,  amtiUum), 
to  give  it  a  mUtory  motion  (Xen.  Anab.  iy.  9, 
§  iBi  Verg.  Asn.  ii.  666;  Cic.  d*  Orai.  i.  61). 
A^yXl  >■  >■  ^''t  lanoe  used  by  cavalry  (see 
Nap.  iphier.  1,  §  8).  Bvor^r  is  alao  a  cavalry 
DMT  (Xen.  OjT.  iv.  B,  BS),  The  eipia^  or 
Macedonian  two-handed  pike,  was  11  cubits 
(naaHy  SI  feet)  long.  All  other  apean  were 
^Id  in  (be  hand. 

Bwomn  ({(^t,  poet,  iaf,  fdvTOMr).— In  post- 
Homeric  tunes  iwoids  were  meetly  ol  iron, 
not  o(  brUDa*,  (hon^  theolder  metal  did  not  en- 
tMj  go  oot  of  UM.    The  average  length  ot 


e  extant  is  vaS/a  80  inches,    tint  soib- 


retained  the 
word  of  earlier 
the  sword  thai 
lengthened  does  not,  how- 
ever, appeal  to  have  ei- 
oeeded  about  81  inches 
for  the  blade  exclusive  ol 
the  hilt.  The  Greeks 
hnng  the  sword   on  the 


TU-  l«.-Ornk  M^xw^b 


ns- 110-— Otsek  swnds  aa 
left  side  by  a  belt  p 


der.     The  paii^a,  rhomphaea  oc  rumpia,  was 
-  "^ — '—.  broadsword  ol  great  length. 
Imgio,  olunoculutii;  iiix" 


;  iyx*litu>r).  A.  dagger ;  a  two.«dged 

umonl^  ol  bronse,  with  the  handle  in 

es  vanooaly  ornamonted  oi  soriohed. 

In  (he  heroio  ages  the  Oieeks  sometimes  wore 

'the  sword  on  th«  UA  side 


S? 


a  dirk  sospended^y 
body,  and  ask 
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o(»fciiifa<Hom.n.  iii.  371,  III.  sea).  In  later 
Cimea  the  /idxo'f  ^"  worn  on  the  right  Hide. 
The  Ronuma  wnnetinieB  wore  the  da.^fer  ka 
the  Fendons  did  [Aeiii&Oai],  on  the  right 
side.  The  teimspu^  and  ^T^dpftltiw  denote 
both  its  emallnesa  and  the  muiner  of  gneping 
it  in  (be  hand  (ri^pugnui). 

On  some  of  the  Bonum  monmnents  the  long 


iru  00DiUnU7  worn  (Or.  Triit.  t.  7,  19,  30). 
The  Chalfbea  employed  the  aame  weapon,  stab- 
bing their  enemiee  in  the  neok  {Xen.  Anab.  iv.  T, 
§  16).  For  the  Oreek  horsemen  the  dagger 
was  ooDHidered  preferable  to  the  long  eword  as 
a  weapon  o(  offenoe  (Xen.  da  Re  Ba.  zn.  II). 

Heavy-armed  aoldiera  were  called   AitAItbi, 

becaasethe  term  DrAa  more  eivpeciallf  denoted 

the  detensive  armour,  the  shield   and  thorax 

(henoe  9iir$ai  -ri  SirAa,  to  ground  the  shield  at 

the  halt,  and  so  to  halt).    By  wearing   these 

Uiey  were  ^distinguished  from  Uie  light-armed, 

trowABi  (Hdt   ii.  aa,   63),  +iAo(,  and  yu/jrel, 

yvfiTTiTtu,  or  yulirTjTtt,   whose 

bodies    were    protected    by     a 

covering,   sometimes  of    skins, 

and   sometimes  of    leather    or 

oloth ;  and  instead  of  the  aword 

and     lance,    they      commonly 

fought  with  darts,  stones,  bows 

Bsfiides  the  heavy-  and  light- 
I  armed  eoldiera,  the  ^\?rB4  ssd 
I  ifiAof,  the  target«eis  {ri\Tair- 
Tnl)  formed  a  part  of  the  Oreek 
army ;  they  oarried  a  small  oval 
or  er^soent  shaped  leathern 
bnckler  called  rT<\Tn.  and,  in 
other  respects  their  srmour  was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  hop- 
litas.  The  weapon  on  which 
they  principally  depended  was 

The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of 
the  heavy  armoni  were  made  of 
oloth    01    leather.     The  metal 
principally  used  for  armour  was 
-  that  compound  of   copper  and 

^  S;;S°"*   tin  which  we  call  broniB  or  mote 
■  properly  bell-metal.    [Aei.}  In- 

stead of  bronae,  iron  afterwards  came  to  be  very 
extensively  ased  in  the  manafactnre  of  arms. 
Gold,  silver,  and  tin.  were  also  osed  to  enrich 
aod  adorn  the  armoar, 

8.  BoUAH. — The  Romans  usedarms  inmostre- 
ipecta  aimilar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Theywore 
a  frock  [tunUia)  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees, 
and  over  this  a  coiiaas  (torica) ;  maves  (ocreae), 
a  helmet  (giU«a),  a  round  shield  (clipetuj  all  of 
broDie;  a  spear  (hatta),  or  javelins  fpilum], 
and  sword  (rnuia,  gJodtuj)  of  steel,  and  military 
shoes  (ealigae).  This  was  tbe  foil  equipment 
of  the  firat  claas  in  the  Servian  constitution. 
The  second  class  carried  instead  of  the  clipeui 


stead  of  the  clipeuM  or 

leulum.    [Exerdtsi.] 

The  several  parts  oE 

the  armour  correspond 

Greek  JtAjtoi,  except- 
ing only  Uiat  the  Ro- 
man soldier  wears  a. 
dagger  (pugioj  on  hia 
left  side,  and  instead 
of  the  neaves  (which 
were  abandoned  in 
imperial  times)  baa 
femoToiia  anicaligae. 
'™'~  essential  parts  of 


mentioned 
gether  in  an  epigram 
of  Martial  (iv.  67).  (Ct 
St  Paul,  Eph.  vi.  1*- 
17.) 

The  BomanCciKaBB 
{lorita)  was  (1)  a 
combination  of  tbe 
two  Greek  typea,  de- 
veloped as  in  fig.  1T4. 
It  was  moulded  to  Uie 
shape  of  the  body, 
like  the  Greek  yvoKo- 
A£pa{,  and  often  richlv 
imamented  with  leli 


0  bnckler  (porma)  in- 


decorations  in  metal 
work.  (3)  The  ordinary  cairass  (see  fisa.  17S, 
1T7)  was  of  the  kind  which  may  be  called  Lunina- 
led,  oonsisting  of  a  seriea  of  bionie  or  inn 
hoona  attached  to 
itber  gronnd- 


work ;  those  which      /^ 

d 

went     round     the        f^ 

body    were    caUed        \ 

shoulder       hoops,         k-< 

Fig.  176    wears           <* 

called     in     Greek 

K^P 

AfwiSon-i.,         the 

metal  scales  being 

attached  with  wire 

or     thread     to    a 

*i 

or  leather.    Chain- 

Toi  9.)  was  worn  by 

the    Roman    ha»- 

fidt,and  commonly 

by  the  Gaols. 

Grea  VE  B  {ocretui) 

were  only  worn  by 

centurions  and  by 

oertain   gladiators.               j 

In  early  times  the      -   jT 

a   greave   on   the  nt  in. 

lS 

^oSu.'"  " 

9ANDAI.B       (co»-         ^^ 

gae)  were  worn  by  the  gregarii 

mililn  and 

(Soet.  Awi. 

36):    hence  a.  ealiga  ('frc 
the   nickname  of   Calignla 

m  theranka'l  and 

(Tae. 

Ann.  i.  11; 

9net.  Caiig.   B).     The  sole 

of  th 

ealiga  wa; 

™(rf.Jn 

AHMB  AND  ARMOUB 


iii.  M8).  The  snlierior  ot 
tetUeti),  ot  BaaAtii  with  ctob 
leg  SB  lugh  4a  the  calf  (tee  ci 


Beatdei  the  Tunici,  BouuiD  lotdierg  ot  oil 
imnka  wotelooee  broechea  {bTacae,feminidiaj, 
appareotl;  ot  Unan  oi  tnatun,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  e&lf . 

The  Bbieij>  {icuitim,  fvpfdi)  wag  of  wood  or 
wicker-work  coveted  with  leather,  with  a  i 
lim;    it  moMiired  1  feet  b;  2i:   it  wu 

ported  b;  ftfaklteus  over  the  right  ehoaldei, 

held  b;  d  huidle.    It  it4b  frequeutlj  corred  or 


ejlindricsl  in  outline.  BonU  bore  vftrions  de- 
Tic«A,  of  which  the  winged  thunder-bolt  was  the 
moat  common-  They  were  olio  muked  with 
the  owuer'inajne  and  the  number  of  hii  legion, 
cohort,  ^nd  oeatni^.  Orel  end  hexagonal 
RhieHa  were  alao  warn.  Other  names  of 
■hieldi  are  parma  (a  round  leathern  buckler) 
and  cetm,  a  round  duget,  used  eipaciallf  b; 
the  infaabitanta  of  Spain  and  Maaretania. 

Of  Sfeaxb  [haita)  oeTeral  kindi  were  n«ed. 
(1}  The  long  upear  or  pike  (laTirea,  hatla)  used 
1^  the  heaTy-anned  loldiers,  and  in  later  timeK 
In  the  auxiliariae  eohartet.  The  dimeoaioai 
of  it  an  Dnoertain,  but  it  wu  longer  Hun  the 


!ilvtn.  It  oould  be  Ihiown  with  the  am*nlunt. 
lie  head  wae  Bometimea  Isat-Bhaped.  (9)  The 
»iium(uirirdi),the  characteristic  Italian  weapon. 
The  ahatt  wee  4^  feet  long,  and  the  iron  headig 
akid  to  have  been  of  the  aame  length,  bat  ex- 
tending a  ooneidemble  diatonce  down  the  shaft, 
ao  that  the  whole  length  ot  the  weapon  would  be 
about  fli  feet.  The  lower  and  was  either  a  tube 
into  which  the  shaft  ran  and  was  secured  by 
pina,  or  b  thin  blade  fitting  into  a  elit  in  the 
ahoft-  Harius  had  the  heads  of  hitpila  lightly 
aaoured,  ao  that  they  would  break  in  the  eluelda 
of  the  enemy  (Pint.  Mar.  26],  Caesar  se- 
oured  the  some  object  by  making  the  lower  end 
of  the  apear-head  of  soft  iron,  so  that  the 
veapoQ  bent  on  striking  and  was  nnscrvioeable. 
'  diflerent  ahapea,  and  sometimea 


The  head  wi 
bvbed. 
Thehght-anned  eoldiera  need  amaller  mi 


Thehght-anned  eoldie 
incloded  under  UiegeneT 
(Liv.  xxvi.  i ;  yp6ff^s,  Polyb. 
1. 10).  According  to  Folybius, 
Tpihrf  Of  was  a  light  dart  with 
a  abaft  S  feet  long,  aad  a  head 
of  iron,  so  thin  that  it  bant 
on  abriking.  Similar  to  this 
was  vffnt.  vvrutum,  miviov 
(LiT,  ixi.  EG).  Itwoaadopted 
by  the  Romans  from  the 
Bamnitea(Vers;.A*n,vii.6S6) 
and  theVolBcitOeor^.  ii.  ISS). 
Its  shaft  was  8^  feet  long,  its 
point  B  inches.  Fig.  178.  No. 
a,  may  be  a  verutum;  So,  S 
the  head  of  a  lancea.  The 
Bomans  adopted  also  the 
gatntmt  property  a  Celtic 
weapon  (Liy.  uviii.  tS), 

8paru9,    iaculum,     apicu- 
him,  ani  veruibulum  (Ikw, 
(Uifmor,    Thuo.    ii.    i;    Cic. 
F»T.  T.  8,  §  7;    Verg.  Atn.   U[ 
X.    G9:    Or.   Met.    viS.    410)    }fy 
are  other   terms   for   spears     | 
of  different  kinds.    The  Illy-      „ 
riaa   a.Bini   (ribina}    is  de-     "* 
scribed  as  a  venabulum  or 
hnnting-spear    (rifiirun;  Polyb.   ' 


htulaevelilaret 


"?fc"i, 


mans  used  it  either  fo 
,  (Tac.  Grtrm,  e,  IB;  Ju' 
uidCATEU.— AmiisUei 


lud  in  war  by 

IB,  >:ruuis,  anu  sume  uf  tlie  Italian 
ribed  also  to  Persians  and  other 
Orientals  (Verg.  Am.  vii.  7*1),  and  supposed  to 
-esembU  the  acli/t  described  by  Sertius  (Verg. 
.c.)  OB  a  club  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  studded 
rith  nails,  and  furnished  with  a  thong  {Jtag^ 
um),  BO  that  it  can  be  recovered  by  the  thrower. 
f  the  two  can  be  distinguished,  the  aclyi  ^otaim 
0  have  been  a  club,  the  catvia  a  spear. 
The/olanca  or  phalarica  derived  its  name 
from  the /tt/M  or  wooden  towers  (Plant.  MoMt. 
'.  1,  10)  nsed  in  sieges  (cf.  HeUpolU).  from 
'hich  it  was  discharged  by  an  enffme  {Aen.  ik. 
TOS;  Oell.  i.  2b).  Livy  (iii.  B)  detcribea  one 
"le  sic«e  of  Ssguntum  :  it  had  a  head 
.  feet  in  length,  which  carried  flaming 
pitch  and  tow.  This  sort  was  weighted  near 
the  top  by  a  mass  of  lead.  The  maUtra, 
mataru,  or  materu,  a  Celtic  word,  denotes  a 
broad-tipped  spear  used  by  the  Ganls  [Caea. 
B.  a.  i.  as;  LiT.  Tii.  34);  the  Iragala  waa 
probably  barbed  (Caen.  B.  0.  T.  BG). 
Among  Bomao  mililuf  decorations  waa  m 


r"; 


ARMS  AND    ARHOUB 

thoat  a  head,  called  luuta  pura  (Verg.  I 
760;    SneL  Claud.  SB;  Too.  Ann.  iii.  I 


Belt  (toUeii»,  ritu/uium).— The  sword,  u 
we  have  seen,  was  aauaUj  □□  the  right  side,  the 
(oabbard  being  Biupended  from  the  left  ahoolder 
by  ■  balteut,  often  richly  ornamented  with 
■liver  bHllae,  &e.  {Tac.  Bitt.  i.  G7).  TIm  cin- 
gulum  went  loiuid  the  waist.  All  mldiera  wore 
it :  in  later  times  it  beoame  a  mark  of  mili- 
tary rank.  Officers  wore  the  eword  on  the 
left  Hide.  The  appendage  to  the  cingvlum 
•een  in  %.  ITII  was  worn  by  all  offictiiH.  In 
later  times  the  einffulum 
vaa  broad,  and  often 
adorned  with  plaqoea  of 
metal,  jewele,  Aa 


'S.SiS: 


Swobs  (gladiut,  anns). — Of  the  awoids  used 
by  (be  Romans  before  the  Second  Punic  War 
little  is  known.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
they  are  said  to  havu  discarded  the  native  pat- 
tern in  favour  of  the  Spanish  (of.  Liv.  iiii.  16). 
The  early  Roman  sword  in  ail  probability  did 
not  differ  much  from  the  contemporary  Qreck 
form.  TheSpamshtypenowinlrodQcod,  though 
lighter  than  the  OtUlio  broadsword  or  claymore, 
'.  heavier  than  that  previously  in 


It  was 


„  „  mguanicanim, 

the  RuiiiauB  ever  afterwards  used 
their  cut-and-thrast  sword  much  more  than  (he 
edge.  Existing  specimens  measure  about  SO  ' 
to  SS  inches,  including  the  hilt.  From  time 
immemorial,  gold  and  jewels  have  been  freely 
lavished  upon  the  adoruoient  of  hilta  [capidiu] 
and  scabbards  {ooffina)  (Verg.  Ann.  iv.  3fll ; 
Juv.  V.  41).  The  earalrjr  swords  ware  longer 
than  those  need  by  the  infantry. 

Roman  soldiers  also  wore   a   short  dageer 
{jruffio,  Tae.  Hut.  i.  18).  hang  on  the  left  aide 
a  eeparste  belt  fro— "- -  '-"- 
(we  above). 

HiL>ET.— rne  < 
Roman   helmeta  ...  „  .         . 

ITT.  Centurions  and  other  ofBoars  wore 
feathers  with  a  unst  Icriita)  of  bomebair  (Bg. 
180).    Aiutlier  toim  u  that  shown  in  fig.  IBl, 


from  a  centurion's  tomb,  with  a  transverse 
crest.  Standard-bearers  wore  a  skull-cap  of 
iron,  with  the  head  and 
skin  of  a  bear  drawn  over 
it,  like  the  Awi-r^  of  Her- 

Ibe  shoulders  behind. 

cut    under    BigllB    D 

tkTift. 

For  bowi  and  arrows, 
see  Arenii  for  artillery, 
Tonnantnm. 

'ApDToii  Ispol.  These 
were  three  *  aacrod 
ploughings'  in  Attica  tr 
institution  of  acRiaiiltiue.  They  were  held  in 
Maimaktorion  (Nov.-Dec.).  The  first  ploughing 
wafl  beld  at  Skiros,  the  second  on  the  Rarion 
CPdfiiar)  plain  near  Elausis,  and  the  tliird 
under  the  Acropolis,  which  waa  specially  called 
HauCiryuti;  These  ploughings  were  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the  com  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  temples  of  Athena  Skiiaa,  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  and  of  Athens  Polias.  The 
family  of  priests  who  took  care  of  the  sacred 
plough  and  of  the  oxen  who  drew  it  were  called 
Buiygii,  and  the  family  derived  their  descent 
from  an  epoaymoas  Bucyges,  later  assimilated 
with  Triptolemns  or  Epimenidas. 

'Apovpa.    A  Oreek  measure  of  snrfaoi 


i.  169)  a 


hundred   Egyptian  cubits   in   every  dire 

'  9.  about  lis  «  US  feet  -  31,901  sq.  feet. 

Am,  Airabo.  Ac  earaeet.  The  word  artabo 

Semitic,  and  occnrs  (ippaBAr,  LXX)  in  Son. 

tiviii.  17-aO,  and  the  corresponding  verb  in 

"  ■  ■.  a  Cor.  I    " " 


,    Eph.   i 


1.)      Tbe   I 


1   traden 


n  the  baU«U4  or  aword-belt 
est  legionary  type  of 


probably  brought  word  and  custom  to  Qreece. 
PlaatuB  uses  the  word  for  anything  given  as 
sign  of  a  bargain  being  made  and  as  pledge  of 
its  folfilmeut.  It  is  often  pact  of  the  purdlase 
money  (Plant.  l£osl.  iii.  1,  1]1.  Bud.  prol.  48. 
tin!.).     The  word  belongs  to  early  Latin. 

Tbo  legal  form  is  nrro  or  arriu  (pi.).     The 

been  a  ring  given  tpomionii  cavia ;  so  the 
ring  used  m  a  betrothal  was  only  the  ordinary 
mark  and  pledge  of  a  bargain  (Plant.  JfiV.  iv.  1, 


APPH«OPIA 

11).  The  ling  was  ptobabl;  oonaideTed  *b  »  ' 
tempor&jT  depont  reclKimable  on  llie  barf^ain 
being  folnllfld,  nnleaa  it  tviu  coQnted  aa  part  of 
the  price.  On  the  buvun  being  (olfiUed,  itg  re- ' 
Una  could  be  cntocced  either  by  an  action  on  its  j 
by  &  eondictio  nne  cauta.  Both 
I  of  an  ancient  foim  of  moiriBge  by 


ABTBHI8I0N  tS 

temple  bnilt  by  Theodoras  of  Sunoi,  probably 
about  eaO  B.C.  (S)  The  temple  began  by  Cher- 
Biphron  and  finiahed  by  bin  Bon  Hetagenea 
aboat  the  end  of  the  alith  oentnn  B.C.  Thia 
temple  was  bamt  by  an  incen^ary  on  the 
nighC  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
in  868  B.C.     (8)  The  last  temple,  built  daring 


ipinM-if 


'AppTi^dpm   (*   _^„^_^._   _. 

Liddell  and  Scott :  perhaps  ipa-  -  I 
md  denotes  the  alaaghtec  ot  a  boar  | 
or  aeme  otner  male  viotim).  A  featlval  held 
M  Athens  in  the  month  of  Skirophorion.  Both  : 
the  meaning  ot  the  name  and  the  oriein  of  the 
testiral  are  diapated.  Foni  girls, 
seven  and  eleven  ye«re  (Appif^ijpoi 
At.  Lyi.  U9),  were  aetected  every  ^  _, 

king  archon  from  the  most  diatinguiahed 
families,  two  of  whom,  called  tpyaffTiftu^  euper- 
inteuded  the  weaving  of  Uie  aaared  peptoa  of 
Athena,  which  was  b^on  on  the  last  day  ot 
Pyanepoion ;  the  two  others  had  to  carry  the 
myateiioua  and  aacred  veeaela  of  the  goddess 
to  the  Acropolis,  and  remained  there  a  whole 
year,  either  in  the  Parthenon  (perhaps  hence 
DO  called)  or  some  adjoining  building  j  and 
when  the  festival  oommenoed,  the  priestess  ot 
the  goddess  placed  vessels  apon  their  heads, 
the  contents  of  which  were  known  neither 
to  them  nor  to  the  priestess.  With  these  they 
deeeeoded  to  a  grotto,  deposited  the  sacred 
resaelt,  and  carried  back  something  else,  which 
wks  covered  and  likewise  anknown  to  them. 
After  this  the  girls  were  dismisBod,  and  others 
were  chosen  to  supply  their  place  in  the  Acro- 
polis. The  girls  wore  white  robes  adorned  with 
gold,  which  were  left  for  the  goddess ;  and  a 

Koliar  kind  of  cake  {iricroToi,  nairraO  was 
«d  lot  them.    To  cover  (be  expenses  of  the 
testivsl,  >  pecoliai  liturgy  was  established,  called 


k'tio.     Bee  Appendix,   RoMin    Law 


nokrates.     (See  t 


AiTom' 
[Adoptib]. 


■e  ot  capacity: 


, J]. 

A'rnU  (^iriAi)-  A  me 
(1)  Persian,  princiinlly  used 
whieb  eont«iiied,  according  to  HerodotDs  (i.  I9a), 
I  medimiius  and  S  choenikee  (Attic)  -  between 
ISandlSgallons.  (9)  Egyptian,  (a)  older  =  9 to 
10  sallona,  (b)  Uter  -  8  to  T  gallons.  This  was 
0  the  Olympic  cubic  toot  (see  Tables, 


Jt.). 


e  find  D 


a  the 


at  SyrmcDse  in  honour  of  Artemis  roTofJa  and 
awmpin  (Find.  Pyth.  a.  13).  It  lasted  three 
days  (Liv.  uv.  3a).  Bread  was  offered  to  her 
nnder  the  name  ot  Aax'c-  Bimilor  festival! 
occur  in  many  other  places,  as  at  Delphi,  Cyrens, 
and  especially  at  Ephesns.  in  the  month  called 
'Airriiuiruir  (March),  where  the  image  ot  the 

with  hymns  and  dauoes  of  girls.  (Ar.  Nub. 
B99.) 

ArtMnilloil  (vt  'Apriiilaiat),  (he  Temple  of 
Artemis,  Ionic  octaatyle,  dipteral,  bnilt  duiing 
the  reign  of  Aleiandor  the  Great,  8f 


„n  of  i 
favourite  architect,  Deii 
XXTvi-Saa.) 

The  Artemision,  suiroanded  by  its  extensive 
bemenos,  stood  nearly  a  mile  outside  the 
Xoressian  gate  of  Ephesus.  It  hod  eight 
columns  on  the  fronts,  and  probably  twenty 
on  the  flanks:  the  stytobata,  which  oonsisl«d 

aboat  lis  1^  310  feet.  The  columns  were  Se 
feet  high,  and  about  6  feet  in  diameter  above 
the  bsas.  Some  ot  the  columns  and  their 
pedestals  were  enriched  with  eonlptore,  as  were 


markable   for 

any  high    degree 

of    fin 

h  or 

delicu 

■.     Thi 

iusIy  r 

h  in 

statue 

ive  otrerings  of  all  kinds  ii 

other  pictures, 

of  fine  statues  by   Skopai 

chares,   and    other    scolpti 


by   Apetles,  and  n 

atained  a  large  nomber 

Leo- 


a  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  celebrated  of  all  Greek  temples;  " 
last  temple  built  on  (he  site  ranked  as  oi 
the  seven  wonders  of  (he  world.  The  great  I 
■iu  ot  the  Aitemision  was  a  very  important  t  . ._.  _.  __ 
tiotor  in  its  celebrity.  In  point  ot  beauty  it  I  sanctuaries  of  Asia  Minor,  and  by  degrees  the 
was  tar  surpassed  by  earlier  Qieek  temples.  |  bounds  of  the  Aiylnin  or  sanctoary  were  en- 
Between  the  seventh  century  B.C.  and  the  time  larged,  until  they  extended  up  to  the  whIId  nf 
impies  j  Enhesus,  and  even  included  part  o 


re  built  on  th«  si 


(1)  The  original  I  which  thas  became  the  resort  of  evil-doers, 
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caused  mach  trouble  to  the  citizens.    Augustus 
therefore  restricted  the  limit  of  the  asylum. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  some  very 
interesting  fragments  which  belonged  to  the 
second  temple,  begun  in  the  sixth  century,  to 
which  the  JLydian  king  E^roesus  was  a  liberal 
benefactor.  On  some  of  these  the  name  and 
dedication  of  Kroesus  appear. 

Artemon  (&pr^^v).    {JTaviB.] 

Artifioes.  1.  Greek. — Among  the  Homeric 
Greeks  we  find  gods  and  heroes  engaged  on  the 
works  of  artisans.  Thus  Hephaestus  himself 
works  at  the  forge  {II.  xviii.  871),  and  Athena 
at  the  loom  (IZ.  viii.  886).  Odysseus  miiJces  his 
own  bed  {Od,  xxiii.  189),  Arete  spins  {Od,  yi. 
806),  and  Nausikaa  washes  her  own  clothes 
{Oa.  vi.  81).  In  Homeric  times  there  were  also 
professional  artisans  who  worked  for  the  people, 
9rifuotpryol—A  term  which  probably  comprised 
those  wno  exercised  all  crafts  and  trades  liberal 
and  mechanical;  including  pl^sioians,  sooth- 
sayers, and  musicians.  (See  Od.  i.  416,  xrii. 
884.)  They  were  free  Greeks,  not  barbarians, 
(cf.  e.g.  H.  vii.  221).  They  did  not  form  any- 
thing like  a  caste.  They  appear  to  have  been 
remunerated  generally  by  a  feast  {Od.  kv.  506; 
cf.  n.  xviii.  558).  They  almost  always  belonged 
to  the  lower  classes  {x^pTl^s)' 

In  the  military  and  aristocratical  society 
which  prevailed  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  the 
manual  arts  were  exercised  by  penoeki  and 
slaves.  An  artisan  could  not  be  a  citizen ;  nor 
could  a  citizen  learn  a  manual  art.  This  was 
especially  the  case  at  Sparta.  The  tjrrants, 
such  as  the  Peisistratidae  at  Athens,  Polykrates 
at  Samos,  and  Periander  at  Corinth,  are  said  to 
have  encouraged  their  subjects  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  mechanical  arts :  and  in  most  of  the 
Poloponnesian  states  the  citizens  were  so  occu- 
pidd  (Pint.  Aget.  26). 

The  political  disabilities  of  artisans  occur  in 
different  degrees :  e.g.  at  Thebes,  Thespiacj  and 
Corinth,  artisans  could  become  citizens.  In 
some  states,  such  as  Phokis  and  Lokris,  there 
were  for  a  long  time  no  slaves,  and  all  trades 
were  carried  on  by  citizens.  The  Athenian  l^s- 
latora  enacted  that  every  father  should  have 
his  son  taught  a  trade  (Plut.  Sol.  22;  of. 
'ApvCas  Ypa^^  ;  Hdt.  ii.  177),  and  citizen- 
ship was  offered  to  strangers  wno  were  skilled 
as  artisans  and  were  willmg  to  settle  at  Athens 
(Plut.  Sol.  24). 

Artisans  were  recognised  and  protected  by 
the  law,  and  had  a  share  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  assembly  (Thuc.  ii.  40) ;  but  they  were  looked 
down  upon  by  the  upi>er  classes,  and  so  suffered 
in  general  repute  (Hdt.  ii.  167).  According 
to  genuine  Greek  minds,  such  as  Plato's,  no 


(viii.)  2,  §  1 ;  of.  Xen.  Oec.  4,  §  2).  As  most  of 
the  artisans  at  Athens  were  either  actually 
slaves  or  foreignen  {u4toikoi)  (Arist.  Pol.  iii. 
8,  §  2),  all  came  to  be  r^arded  together  as 
forming  one  class,  viz.  B^tcMffoi    (also  called 

X^UOTKTToO' 

The  ancients  made  no  radical  distinction  be- 
tween the  artist  and  the  artisan,  as  long  as 
each  took  pay  for  his  services.  The  greatest 
statuanr  or  painter,  if  he  was  paid,  was  regarded 
even  till  the  latest  times  as  a  fi>(ivav<ros  (Pint. 
Pericl.  2).  H,  however,  the  artist  took  no 
money,  this  raised  him  in  public  estimation: 
e.g.  Polygnotus,  who  painted  the  Stoa  Poekile 
gratis  (Plut.  Cim.  4). 


ARTIFICES 

Though  there  were  no  castes   of   artisans 
among  the  Greeks  as  there  were  among  the 
Eg^tians,  some  crafts,  such  as  those  of  phy- 
sicians, heralds,  and  flute-players,  were  here- 
ditary in  certain   families   (Plat.  Euthyvhr. 
11  c).    Certain  priesthoods  were  confinea  to 
particular  families  both  at  Athens  and  in  other 
cities  (Hdt.  ix.  87).      Trade  corporations   do 
not  appear  till  Roman  times.      Artisans  had 
^urtnen  {mfvtpyoi),  and  apprentices  (/latfiyrol, 
Plat.  MenOy  90  d).     But,  besides  these  small 
artisans,  we  find  large  workshops  {ipyaa'ri^pia)t 
the  ownere  of  which  managed  them  by  foremen 
(Ip^wy  iwiffrdrcu,  Mrpowon^tskeD.  from  *^»"^ng 
their  slaves  or  freedmen  (Dem.  o.  Aphoh.  819, 
§  24;    Lys.  C.  Erat.  \%  8,  19;  see  also  Thuc. 
vii.  27).      No  discredit  attached  to  business 
conducted  in  this  manner.    Some  of  the  tan- 
ners, shoe- makers,  lamp-makers,  flute-makers, 
&o.,  satirised  by  Aristophanes,  were  owners  of 
such  factories.     The  workers  in  these  factories 
were  mostly  slaves,  though  sometimes  no  doubt 
day-labourers    were    hired    (0^rfr,    luvBmrot). 
Masters,  too,  ^ften  allowed  their  slaves  to  he 
hired.     (See  XaXKcla.) 

The  state  interfered  very  little  wHh  €he 
artisans.  No  system  like  that  of  the  mediaeval 
guilds  existed  to  limit  individual  freedom  within 
the  law.  A  tax  (xcipofvc^iov)  on  trades  gene- 
rally  is  alluded  to  by  Anstotle  {Oec.  ii.  1,  2). 
We  hear  of  patents  for  discoveries  (Athen.  xii. 
521  d),  and  the  selling  of  good- will  (Lvs.  pro 
Inval.  §  6).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rate 
of  wages  at  any  given  time  or  place  in  Greeoe. 
In  the  time  of  Perikles  one  drachma  per 
diem  is  mentioned  as  the  wages  of  a  skilled 
mason ;  hodmen  and  labourers  got  four  or  three 
obols. 

8.  Roman. — The  Romans,  who  considered 
war  and  agriculture  the  only  fit  occupations  for 
a  citizen,  agreed  with  the  Greeks  m  looking 
down  on  all  manual  labour  for  hire,  whether 
art  or  handicraft.  All  such  workmen  were 
oailed  mercenna/rii.  The  distinction  of  liberal' 
{Uberalet)  and  *  sordid '  or  *  common '  {volpwres) 
arts  was  adopted  b^  the  Romans,  the  former 
being  those  which  mvolved  greater  skill,  the 
latter  those  which  required  mere  labour  {opera). 
The  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  were  in  strict- 
ness called  artifices :  such  as  painters,  sculptors, 
engineers,  architects,  musicians,  acton,  &c.; 
while  opifiees  or  sellularii  was  the  name  given 
to  those  who  exercised  the  artea  operosaeor 
Bordidae  (Cic.  O/f.  i.  42). 

Numa  (Plut.  Ifutnaj  17)  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted nine  guilds  {collegia) :  viz.  of  Hbtcineaf 
aurificeSf  fabric  tinctorea  or  fulloneSf  nUoreSf 
coriariii  asrarii^  figuU\  the  rest  of  tiie  me- 
chanics formed  the  ninth  collegium.  In  these 
guilds  there  are  no  signs  of  monopoly  or  pro- 
tection. They  remained  in  existence  all  through 
the  Republic. 

The  Servian  timocratic  organisation  excluded 
the  mass  of  the  artisans  m>m  serving  in  the 
army.  They  were  not  enrolled  among  the 
centuries,  but  distributed  into  corporations 
{collegia).  Many  of  the  poorer  citizens  worked 
as  day-labourers  {operarii  or  politores). 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  plebs  and  the 
occupation  b^  them  of  the  Ager  publions  led 
to  the  estabbshment  of  small  farms,  on  which 
much  hired  labour  was  employed. 

In  later  times  the  throwing  of  farms  together 
into  laHfundiay  and  the  great  development  of 
slave  labour,  ruined  Italian  agriculture  and 
caused  population  to  flow  into  the  towns.  Town 
trade  was  thus  developed.    Both  hired   and 


APTTNOI 

fllAve  lAboor  was  uaecL  The  uusreaee  of  capital 
in  a  few  hands  led  to  the  employment  by  oapi- 
talista  of  slaves  or  freedmen  as  artisans,  and 
this  prevented  any  middle  class  growing  up  in 
Borne.  Manufacture  was  spread  throughout 
Italy.  A  considerable  list  of  manufactures  may 
be  seen  in  Plant.  AtUuL  iii.  6.  The  rate  of  wages 
appeaJTS  to  have  been  about  12  omm  a  day 
(iU»ont  8<2.)  for  an  ordinal^  journeyman  labourer 
(Cio.  Bom.  Com.  10,  38).  Little,  however,  is 
known  about  Uie  state  of  trade  during  the  Be- 
public 

The  artificeti  properly  so  called,  except  the 
architects,  came  mostly  from  Greece :  painters, 
statuaries,  architects,  and  many  more.  Few 
Bomans  practised  these  arts.  Fabius  *  Pictor ' 
(804  B.O.),  Pacuvius,  painter  (as  well  as  poet), 
Sp.  Carvilius,  sculptor  (298  B.C.),  Cossutius, 
arohitect  (170  B.C.),  are  exceptions.  Actors 
were  either  slaves,  freedmen,  or  strangers,  and 
were  always  considered  unworthy  of  citisen- 
ship  (see  Cic.  Arch.  5, 10;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  21). 

Much  business  came  into  the  hands  of 
freedmen  {UberHnC)^  whether  as  principals  or 
subordinates.  Both  in  the  later  Bepublic  and 
under  the  Empire  the  retail  shops  {iabemae) 
and  private  workshops  (oMdnae)  were  to  a 
larffB  extent  conducted  by  nreedmen,  who  occu- 
pied the  place  of  a  middle  class,  while  the 
genuine  citissens  sank  more  and  more  into  the 
condition  of  well-to-do  paupers,  supported  by 
poUio  doles  and  gifts  of  patroni.  The  great 
influx  of  wealth  into  Bome  created  a  capitalist 
system  developed  by  the  publicanif  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  destroyed  the  ancient 
independence. 

Under  the  Empire  a  great  development  of 
industry  took  place.  The  division  of  labour 
was  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  A  capital 
feature  of  tiie  Empire  was  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate the  different  kinds  of  handicraftsmen 
in  collegia  fCoUeginm],  which  were  at  once 
trades-unions  and  clubs,  insurance  and  burial 
societies.  The  different  trades  were  mostly 
carried  on  by  foreigners  and  freedmen ;  though 
rich  people  and  even  the  emperors  put  their 
money  into  laree  businesses.  The  artisans  in 
these  large  workshops  were  slaves  or  freedmen. 
Under  the  Empire  taxes  were  sometimes  laid 
upon  industry. 

After  Diodetian  all  artisans  were  scheduled 
and  formed  a  corporation  in  each  community. 
Each  corporation  paid  a  fixed  tax,  called  Uia- 
iralU  cotlaHo.  The  lower  class  of  artisans 
and  traders  was  organised  into  the  CoUegiatl, 
while  a  number  of  artificea — architects,  phy- 
sicians, painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  fiillers, 
potters,  &c,  obtained  by  a  law  of  Constantine 
special  exemption  from  all  state  burdens. 

•ApTvvoi  or'Api^vat.  Asortof  deh*berative 
and  executive  committee  of  the  governing  ari- 
stocracy at  Argos  and  Epidaurus  (Thuc.  v.  47). 

Anmdo  or  fianindo.    rOalamns.] 

Am'raex.   [Hanupex.] 

Axralet  Fxmtrei.  A  college  or  company  of 
priests,  twelve  in  number,  so  called,  according 
to  Varro  {L.  L.  v.  86)  from  offering  public 
sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Their 
institution  was  referred  to  Bomulus,  who,  when 
his  nnrse,  Acca  Larentia,  lost  one  of  her 
twi^ve  sons,  allowed  himself  to  be  adopted  by 
her  in  his  place,  and  called  himself  and  the 
remaining  cdeven  '  Fratres  Arvales.' 

The  ofnce  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  like  that  of 
the  augurs,  was  for  life,  and  was  not  taken 
away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive.  They 
wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
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com  \8nicea  corona)  fastened  {vitiaia)  with  a 
white  band  of  wool  {viita  or  mfula).  (Plin. 
xviii.  S  6.)  The  sanctuai^  of  the  Arval  Brethren 
was  the  grove  of  the  Dea  Dia,  near  the  fifth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Portuensis,  where  a 
number  of  stone  tablets  have  been  found  during 
the  last  800  years,  containing  the  acta  or 
protocols  of  ninety-six  annual  meetings  of  the 
college,  ran^^ing  in  date  from  14  A.D.  to  241. 
The  Boorifictum  Deas  Diae  in  luco  continued 
to  be  celebrated  till  882  a  j>.  when,  by  a  decree 
of  Gratian,  the  disestablishment  of  all  pagan 
worships  was  completed,  and  the  endowments 
of  the  coU^e  were  confiscated. 

The  regumr  number  of  brethren  was  twelve. 
The  emperor  was  always  a  member,  and  some- 
times a  supernumerary.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  became  usual  to  appoint  princes 
of  the  imperial  family  as  extra  members  of  the 
most  dignified  priestly  collies.  Vacancies  as 
they  occurred  were  filled  up  by  co(^tation, 
usually  controlled  by  an  imperial  rescript  (e.g. 
tnea  Bententia  coopto  P.  ManUum  Carbonem) 
indicating  the  person  to  be  elected,  like  the 
congd  d*el*re  of  modem  times.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  an  election  the  brethren  met  on  the 
summons  of  the  magisier  in  the  Begia,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  that  of  Divus  Julius, 
or  latteriy  in  the  temple  of  Concord ;  and  the 
votes  were  given  in  writing  {per  tabellaa).  The 
newly  elected  member  was  solemnly  admitted 
{ad  sacra  vocatut)  by  the  magiater. 

The  Arvales  had  their  presiding  officer  called 
magitter,  elected  annuaOlv.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  the  magiater  W9M  viefiamen.  Either  of 
these  dignities  was  often  conferred  by  way  of 
compliment  on  the  emperor,  who  usually  dis- 
charged its  duties  by  deputy ;  we  also  hear  of 
promapiater  and  profiamen.  There  were,  be- 
sides, four  pueri  %ngenui  patrimi  et  matrimiy 
aenatorum  AUi  (called  also  Camilli),  who 
waited  on  tne  brethren  during  the  sacrificial 
feast,  and  shared  it  themselves  Bitting  on  cath- 
edrae, while  their  elders  reclined.  The  college 
had  also  its  staff  of  servants :  some  asrvipublici, 
an  aedOuua  in  charge  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
and  lastly  the  ccUatoreaj  who  were  freemen  of 
the  Brethren. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Arvales  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days'  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Dea  Dia,  identified  with  Ops.  This  festival  was 
proclaimed  on  the  ClivusCapitolinus  in  January, 
and  held  in  May.  The  festival  belonged  to  the 
order  of  feriae  conceotivae,  or  those  fixed  by 
proclamation.  On  tne  first  and  last  of  the 
three  days  the  college  met  in  Bome,  offered 
£ruits,  incense,  and  wme  at  sunrise  to  the  Dea 
Dia ;  anointed  her  statue ;  bathed,  and  dinged 
the  praetezta  in  which  they  had  sacrificed 
for  a  white  dinner-dress  {album  cenatorium ; 
cf.  Syntheiif).  Between  dinner  and  dessert 
{menaa  prima  and  menaa  aecunda  bellario- 
rum)  they  rose  from  table,  reclined  on  more 
magnificent  couches  than  those  of  the  tricli- 
nium {torcUibua  aegmentatia)  repeated  the 
offerings  of  wine,  incense,  and  fint- fruits  {frugea 
Ubatae) ;  then  divided  the  beUariaj  and  received 
each  jnoAu  a  aportula  or  perquisite  for  attend- 
ance. This  in  the  period  from  T^jan  to  the 
Antonines  amounted  to  100  denarii,  the  boys 
receiving  25. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  which  was 
the  most  important  of  the  three,  the  Arvales 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  Dea  Dia  already 
described,  and  periformed  certain  sacrifices :  two 
pigs  {porciUae  piacularea),  a  white  heifer 
(vacoa  honoraria)^  and  a  lamb,  were  the  victims. 
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Other  oeremonies  followed,  inoloding  the  shar- 
ing of  pane*  latireoH,  and  the  anointing  of  the 
images  of  Aoca  Larentia  and  the  Dea  Dia.  The 
temple  was  cleared  of  all  but  the  priests,  and 
the  doors  shut ;  and  with  their  tunics  tucked 
up  for  the  dance,  taking  written  copies  of  the 
formula  from  their  attendants,  and  dividing 
right  and  left  into  two  bodies,  they  proceeded 
to  recite  the  hymn  which  is  transcribed  below. 
A  rode  Saturnian  metre  is  traceable  in  the 
hymn: 


invate, 
Ncfve  lae  roe,  Marmar.  dns  incorrere  in  pleores. 
Satar  fa,  fere  Man  1  limen  asli  I  sta  I  berber ! 
Semmiis  altemei  adrooapit  conotoa 
Enos  Mannar  invato. 
Tritunpe. 

E<ach  of  the  first  five  lines  was  repeated 
thrice,  and  *lYiiimpe'  five  (or  probably  six) 
times. 

In  Mommsen's  rendering : 

1-8.  To  the  gods— 

Nob  ie-noiy  d  j-^U,  or  perhaps  e«utor'].  Lares, 
iuvate, 

Neve  Inem  mem  [s  ruinam]  sinas  [«ifw«?]  incor- 
rere in  plores  [pleoret  s  ple-iot-(oir  <or>)c»]. 

Sator  esto  [/u,  imper.  of  */uo],  fere  Mars. 

5.  To  the  indiTidnal  brethren— 

In  limen  insUi  I  [better,  limen  trantai :  of.  CatnlL 
bd.  169 ;  Plant.  Ceu.  iv.  4,  1 ;  Looan,  ii.  869 ; 
1  Sam.  ▼.  6 ;  Zeph.  i.  9]  sta  I  verbera  1  lUmen  (or 
$olum  ?)]. 

(Another  interpretation  is  tfa  verber,  *8tay  thy 
lash.*) 

4.  To  all  the  brethren— 
Semooes  [M^AomofMt,  woo,  ^  divot,  gods  of  the  second 
rank]  alteml  advocate  [better,  advoeabiti*}  cono- 
tos. 

6.  To  Mars— 

Noe,  Mamen  IJHar-Jiiart  redapL  form  of  J/ar-<], 
invato! 

C.  To  the  individnal  brethren — 
Tripodia  Itriumpe  =  triun^fhd], 

Hdp  ns,  Lares,  and  thou.  Mars, 

Let  not  plague  and  rain  fall  upon  onr  folk. 

Be  content,  fleroe  Mars. 

(Leap  over  the  threshold  1  Halt  1  beat  the  gromtd  0 

Call  in  alternate  song  on  all  the  divinities. 

Hdp  us,  Mars. 

(DsAoe  the  saored  measure.) 

Cf .  Wordsworth,  Frogmenti  and  Spedmeiu,  ^ 
pp.  891-396. 

After  the  recitation  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  service-books  handed  bcuJc  to  Uie 
attendants  {pubUci  introierurU  et  libtUos  re- 
ceperutU) ;  and  the  brethren  now  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  Kagister  and  a  Flamen  for 
the  ensuing  year,  followed  by  the  distribution 
of  a  Sportola  and  of  roses.  Next  came  races 
in  the  circus  of  the  grove ;  the  Magister  or  his 
deputy  presided  at  the  games,  hM>ited  in  the 
Kioimmn,  and  gave  away  the  prises.  The 
brethren  then  returned  to  Rome  and  dined  to- 
gether in  the  house  of  the  Kagister. 

Whenever  iron  was  brought  into  the  grove, 
as  for  cutting  the  inscriptions  for  the  octo,  or 
the  lopping  and  felling  of  the  trees,  sacarifices 
were  made  ob  ferrum  illatwny  and  when  the 
work  was  done,  ob  ferrum  eUUwn.  This  points 
to  an  origin  anterior  to  the  use  of  iron.  When 
the  trees  perished  or  were  renewed,  more  solemn 
sacrifices  {movetaurilia  maiora)  were  offered 
on  the  spot.  The  Arvales  met  at  Rome,  in  the 
Cwitol  and  elsewhere,  for  elections  and  the 
indtetio  of  the  annual  festival ;  and  also  for  the 
nuncupatio  or  solemn  pronounoinf  of  vows 
for  important  events  in  the  imperial  uunily. 


A8CIA 

The  deities  specially  honoured  by  the  Arvales 
were  Janus,  Juppiter,  Mars  [Quirinus],  probably 
Juno,  the  Lares,  Fons  and  flora,  Summanns, 
and  Vesta  [Ambarvalia.  1 

Arx  {ixpa)  signified  a  height  within  the  walls 
of  a  city,  whic^  however,  was  never  closed  by 
a  wall  nor  held  against  the  city  in  earlier  times, 
and  very  seldom  later.  The  same  city  may  have 
had  several  arcee,  as  was  the  case  at  Bome 
(cf.  Yerff.  Oeorg.  ii.  686).  But  the  word  arm 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  acropolis.  At 
Bome  the  north-eastern  summit  of  the  Capito- 
line  Hill  (Ara  (3eli)  was  especiallv  called  Arx^  the 
south-western  (Palazso  CaffareUi)  being  termed 
Ca^^itoHwm,  The  Arx  was  the  regular  place  for 
takmg  the  auspices  (Liv.  L  18,  x.  7).  The  spot  in 
the  An  whence  they  were  taken  was  called  augti- 
raeiUum,  The  auguraetUum  appears  to  have 
been  transferred  by  Augustus  to  Uie  Palatine. 

'Api6fiaKKo9'    [Pottery.] 

Al  (^cfs),  any  unit.  The  Boman  fractional 
division  was  by  12  unciae,  and  fractions  were 
thus  expressed.  For  the  names  of  these  frac- 
tions see  Tables  XTTI.  and  XIV. 

The  common  use  of  the  word  is  to  express 
what  was  originally  a  pound  {libra)  of  bronae 
stamped  with  a  device  guaranteeing  its  weight. 
For  ue  history  of  the  As  see  Coinage. 

*Aad>iiv6os  (<rica^,  ir^Xor,  l/i^Boo-if, 
fiiitTpa).  A  tub — usually  of  wood  {Od.  iv.  48), 
of  silver  in  Od.  iv.  128 — ^in  which  the  bather  sat, 
while  warm  water  was  iwured  over  his  head  and 
shoulders  (cf.  Od,  x.  861).  This  was  the  usual 
mbode  of  bathing  in  Homeric  times;  but  no 
representation  of  a  tub  in  which  the  bather 
could  sit  appears  on  anv  of  the  vases  which 
depict  scenes  from  the  baths.  See,  however, 
Ar.  Eq,  1060.    [Balneae.] 

Atcanlei  (d<ricai(Ai}f ).  A  flayer  on  the  bag- 
pipe (Mart.  X.  8,  8).  Suetomus  {NerOt  64)  uses 
the  word  utriculariua. 

Ai'oia  (dimin.  aseiola^  aeiaeulus),  A  tool 
employed  m  somewhat  different  f ocms  for  dif- 


Flg.  ISB.— AaeiSk  or 
Oarpenter'B  Adse. 


FIc.  ISL-Asola,  Mi  , 
Hammer  or  PUdc 


ferent  purposes.    (1)  The  trxdwaprov  of  Homer 

{Od,  V.  286,  ix.  891),  used  in  working  wood,  tLod 

resembling    our  adze. 

It  was  different  from 

the    T^Xcjrvs,    felling 

axe   or  hatchet  (Lie 

dell  and    Scott,  a.v.), 

having  the  head  set  at 

right    angles    to    the 

helve. 

(2)  The  Greek  t^kos 
(Eur.  H.  F,  946)  or  r(fxos  (Theogn.  24),  used 
in  dressing  stone,  was  a  mason's  hammer. 
Hence  rvteri  signifies  mason's  work  (Eur.  Jo% 


FLl  186.— Aaola  used  by 

SrloklAyars.    (From 

Trajan's  Column.) 


A2KX1AIA:SM02 

S06)    and   T^Kr^ict,  working  of   stonee  (Eur. 
Troad.  812). 

(8)  A  brioUayer'B  implement  for  chopping 
Bme  and  mixing  mortar  (Vitr.  yii.  2). 
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Fig.  UB.—Biloldft7«r's  010(0.   (From  TtaJan*B  OdmniL) 

(4)  A  hoe. 

'AoKiiXiaaifc^s  {iurK«t\idC*ir),  Danoing 
upon  the  leathern  bag  {iurK6s)  during  the  Anthe- 
■tsria  and  other  f estivala  in  hiionoor  of  Dionysus. 


Fig.  UV.— *Aa1r••Aiatf)^<k.  daaoiiig  on  »  wtne^ldn.    (Ftom 
an  Anotant  fun.) 

The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-soat  to  the  god, 
smeared  the  skin  with  oil,  and  then  tried  to 
daiuse  npon  it.  The  competitor  who  kept  his 
balance  longest  received  the  skin  as  a  reward. 
(See  Ar.  Plut.  1129.) 

A  similar  usage  was  known  at  Italian  vintage 
feasts  (Yanro,  de  Vit.  P.  Bom,  i. ;  cf.  Serv.  ad 
Verg.  Oeorg.  ii.  888.) 

*  A9ic6  9 .  A  wine-  skin,  generally  a  goat-  skin. 
Also  an  earthenware  vessel  of  similar  shape. 


Fig.  lA— 'AffKO^    (D«iiila's£lniHo.) 

*A9f  3c(at  ypCL^,  See  Appendix,  Gbbbk 
Law. 

AfiarehM  {iundpx*'^)'  ^  ^®  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  the  c^ef  presidents  of  the  religious 
rites,  in  honour  of  the  deity  of  Rome  and 
Augustus,  founded  hj  that  emperor.  It  was 
their  ofBoe  to  wchibit  games  and  theatrical 
amusements  for  the  year  of  their  appointment, 
at  their  own  expense,  like  the  Boman  aediles. 


The  games  were  held  once  in  four  years  {quin- 
quennale8)f  and  the  presiding  Asiarch,  the 
supreme  functionary  of  the  Kotvbv  *A<rlctSt  is 
said  to  have  been  stvled  ipxt^p^hs  *Ktrlas, 
Wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill  tiiis 
office.  A  list  of  ten  names  was  drawn  up  an- 
nually by  delegates  (oi^c8poi)  of  the  different 
towns  of  Asia,  at  the  general  assembly  {KOi¥hv 
*Aa'ias)f  and  the  selection  of  one  made  oy  the 
Boman  proconsuL  The  duty  was  frequently 
shared  among  a  large  number,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  expense.  In  other  Asiatic 
provinces,  we  find  Bithynarchae,  Galatarchae, 
Lyciarchae,  &c  (Acts  xix.  81).  Cf.  Arabarehet. 
Aiilla  {itriWa).  A  wooden  pole,  or  yoke,  for 


Flg.l».— . 


or  pol*  oaad  for  oarrytng  burdens. 


oarryinff  burdens.  It  is  called  iyApopow  b^ 
Aristophanes  {Ban.  8).  See  cut  under  Cophl- 
nns. 

Agpertio.    rSaoriiloiam.] 

'AowCs.    [Armi  and  Armoor.] 

Afiertor  (Ads-).  See  Appendix,  Boman  Law. 

Altrag'alas  {turrpdyciKos).  (1)  An  ankle- 
bone,  knuckle-bone,  used  as  dice,  &c.  [Games : 
Tali.] 

(2)  An  ornament  of  the  Ionic  style,  resembling 
a  string  of  tali  liurrpdya\oi)y  used  chiefly  as  a 
lower  edging  to  tne  larger  mouldings,  especially 
the  echinus  fovolo).    [Arohit6etiLra.J 

*  Aarparcias  vpa^i^.  See  Appendix,  Grezk 
Law. 

Altrolo'gia.  This  word  is  employed  by  the 
best  Latin  writers  {e.g.  Cic.  Div,  ii.  42,  87)  to 
denote  astronomy  in  general.  In  Greek  iurrpth 
\ayia  is  the  more  common  term ;  but  itcrpth 
Xoyia  and  ktrrpovofda  are  often  used  indiffer- 
enUv.    [See  Aitronomia.] 

The  belief  in  astrology  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
Astrologers  were  caUed  Chaldaei  or  BabyUmiiy 
(utronomiy  astrologif  planetarii^  maihematiciy 

feneifUiaci,  &irorf Xco'/ioriicof  (from  the  effects, 
mrtKiafMroy  of  the  stars);  while  their  art 
was  known  as  iurrpoKoytett  tutrtwpoKoyla^ytV' 
•BXufXo^a,  inror9\i<rfiaTtK'fiy  or  irivaKuai.  Tneir 
calculations  were  termed  Babylonii  numeri 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  11, 2),  Xa\9aiwy  fi40oioif  Xa\9aiuv 
if^0«8cr,  rationes  ChaMaicae ;  their  responses 
when  consulted,  OfuUdaeorum  monita^  Choi- 
daeorum  natalicia  praedicta. 

The  stars  and  constellations  to  which  atten- 
tion was  c^eflv  directed  were  the  planets  and 
the  signs  of  the  eodiac,  some  of  which  were 
suppoMd  to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  influence 
{ayoBowotol  iurr4pts)y  such  as  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Luna,  Virgo,  Libra,  Taurus ;  others  to  be  uni- 
formly nudign  {leoKowotol  itffr4pts)t  such  as 
Satumus,  Mars,  Scorpio,  Capricomus ;  others 
to  be  doubtful  {iwUoiPoi  &<rT(pcf),  such  as  Mer- 
curius.  But  by  the  combination  and  conjunc- 
tion {avvipofiif  conttellaiio)  or  opposition 
of  benign  and  malign,  the  power  of  the  latter 
might  bid  neutralised  or  even  reversed  (Stiet. 
Aug.  94).  The  risings,  settings,  movements, 
and  rdative  positions  were  carefully  registered 
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ia  tables  {irtraKts  i^fttolHts).  Each  planet 
had  a  proper  siffn  of  the  zooiao,  called  the  domus 
or  House  of  the  planet,  daring  its  sojourn  in 
which  it  possessed  superior  power.  Thus  Libra, 
Capricomus,  and  Scorpio  were  respectiyely  the 
houses  of  Venus,  Saturn,  and  Mars. 

Ck>mputations  founded  upon  the  hour  of 
birth  {hora  genitalia)  were  styled  yivtcis  {gene- 
tie  or  genitura)t  itpoffieSiros  {horoacopue),  or 
simply  64fiat  <uid  the  star  or  stars  in  the  a8oen> 
dant  eidtis  nataUciumy  or  sidera  ncUoHcia. 

The  Chaldaean  astrology  was  little  known  in 
Greece  until  after  the  coui^uests  of  Alexander. 
After  this  time  it  pskssed  into  general  accept- 
ance, especially  among  the  Stoic  philosophers 
(Cic.  Div.  ii.  42,  88).  Astrologers  had  found 
their  way  to  Rome  by  the  second  century  B.C. 
In  189  B.C.  C.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus, 
praetor  peregrinuSy  banished  the  Chaldaeans 
from  the  city  and  Italy,  and  similar  measures 
were  frequentlv  repeated  both  during  the  Re- 
public and  under  l^e  Empire,  but  witn  no  per- 
manent result  (Suet.  Tib.  86;  Tac.  Hist  ii.  62, 
Ann.  ii.  82,  yi.  20,  21). 
Aitronomia.  Astronomy. 
1.  HisTOBY. — The  astronomy  of  the  Greeks 
was  derived  from  the  East,  and  from  pastoral 
observation  at  home.  The  earliest  period,  that 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  embraced  some  know- 
ledge of  separate  stars  and  their  grouping 
into  constellations,  and  some  observation  m 
elementary  astronomical  facts,  such  as  times 
of  rising  and  setting,  the  solstices  (rporoO,  the 
length  and  seasons  of  the  year,  tne  phases  of 
the  moon,  &o. 

The  second  period  begins  with  the  Ionian 
school  of  philosophy  and  its  founder,  Thales 
{p.  600  B.C.),  who  fixed  the  year  to  865  days,  and 
stated  the  causes  of  eclipses ;  one  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  foretold  (Hdt  i.  74).    He  divided 
the    heaven  into  five  zones,  and  traced  the 
ecliptic.    Anaximander  (610-647  B.C.)  originated 
the  idea  of  the  Spheres,  and  erected  Bhypifutror 
astronomical  diaJ,  marking  probably  the  meri- 
dian, the  solstices,  and  the  eauinoxes.    Anaxi- 
menes  (c.  644  B.C.)  and  HeraUeitus  {c.  618  B.C.) 
were  theorists  rather  than  scientific  reasoners. 
Kleostratusof  Tenedos  (c.  500  B.C.)  is  said  to  have 
named  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.    Anaxagoras 
(c.  460  B.C.)  made  some  steps  towards  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    He 
declared  that  the  sun  was  fj^^pos  Siiirvpos,  and 
as  large  as  the  Peloponnese.    The  Pythagorean 
school  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  imagined 
the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  corresponding  to 
musical  proportions.    Thev  also  observed  the 
planetary  motions,  and  reckoned  comets  among 
the  heavenly  bodies.    By  the  time  of  Plato 
(428-847  B.C.)  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth 
was  recognised,  and  the  five  planets  were  num- 
bered and  named.    Eudoxus  of  Enidus  (r.  866 
B.C.)  is  said  to  have  built  an  observatory,  and 
to  have  taught  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
developed  tne  doctrine  of  the  spheres.      His 
system  was  set  forth  in  two  works,  the  "Ev- 
owTftoy  and  the  ^tuudfitva.    Aristotle  (884-822 
B.C.)  in  his  works  de  Caelo  and  Meteorolopica 
put  together  the  result  of  former  speculations, 
following  the  system  of  Eudoxus. 

The  works  of  Eudoxus  are  known  to  us  from 
the  ^cuySfitya  and  Aiotrtifiua  of  Aratus  {/I.  B.C. 
260),  a  metrical  version  of  the  two  treatises  of 
Eudoxus  mentioned  above  (Ov.  Am.  i.  16, 16). 
Virgil  borrowed  largely  from  this  source  in 
his  G^orgics,  and  many  commentaries  upon 
it  were  written.  The  work  itself  consists 
of:    (1)    a  description  of   the  constellations; 


(2) 
Mi 


2)  a  short  account  of  the  planets,  of  the 
'ilky  Way,  of  the  tropical  circles,  and  of 
the  equator,  and  the  dates  of  rising  and  setting 
of  the  stars;  (8)  the  Atoarifu lOf  a  collection  of 
weather-prognostics. 

Eratosthenes  {fl.  280  B.C.)  was  a  follower  of 
Aratus. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
with  Timocharis  and  Aristyllus,  who  determined 
the  places  of  the  fixed  stofs,  and  observed  the 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  many  stars. 

Hipparchus,  however  {/I.  160  B.C.),  is  well 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
science.  (See  Pliny,  ii.  §  96.)  He  first  drew  up  a 
regular  catalocrue  of  the  fixed  stars  aooordmg 
to  position  and  magnitude,  and  disoovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Though  almost 
all  his  works  have  perished,  the  substanoe  of 
them  has  been  preserved  in  the  Almageat  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemy 
(/1. 160  B.C.),  derived  in  great  measure  from  Hip- 
parchus, held  the  field  until  the  seventeentii 
century.  It  embraces  forty-eight  constellations ; 
comprising  1022  stars,  arranged  according  to 
six  magmtudes.  These  are  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Old  Conetellationey  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  additions  made  in  modem  times. 
Several  sturs  are  mentioned  as  oftj&p^Mtroi — 
that  is,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  of  the  figures:  e.g.  Arcturu»f  CanoptUy 
CapelUit  and  small  groups  such  as  the  J^yre, 
the  Kidif  &o. 

The  Romans  adopted,  without  addition,  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars  communicated  by  the 
Greeks.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  constellations  as 
seventy-two  in  number,  and  sets  down  the 
number  of  observed  stars  at  1600. 

2.  Names  of  the  Constellations. 

The  only  constellations  known  to  Homer  (IZ. 
xviii.  485-489,  Od.  v.  272-276)  and  Hesiod  {Op. 
888,  &c.)  appear  to  have  been  the  Orea^ 
Beaty  Bodtea,  Oriony  Siriuay  the  Hyadea  and 
Pleiadea.  Hesiod  also  mentions  Arcturua 
possibly  for  Boiftea;  666),  and  Siriua,  the 
Hyadea  {Op.  616),  and  Orion  (698,  &c.). 

I.  Northern  Signa. 

1.  The  Great  Beab,  The  Plough,  Ghaslbb'b 
Wain,  "Apwror  {fityd\ri\  *E\£icty,  (Arat.  27,  Ac), 
Maior  Arctua^  Maior  XJraOy  Heliee ;  also*Aiia(a, 
the  Waggon  {II.  xviii.  487,  Od.  v.  276),  in  fjatin 
Uraa  and  Platiatrum  or  Ourrua.  (See  Qy. 
Triat.  iv.  8).  The  ancient  Italian  name  for  the 
seven  principal  stars  of  the  group  was  Septem 
Trionea.  For  the  stonr  of  Callisto  and  her 
transformation  see  Ov.  met.  ii.  409. 

2.  The  Lesseb  ob  Little  Beab,  "Aptcros 
{fuKpd),  Kvv6<roup€^  KwdaovpiSy  Arctua  minor, 
Cynoauray  ^oivUerit  a  name  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  their  guide  at  sea.  The  name 
Kvv6<rovpa  was  by  the  ancients  applied  to  the 
whole  figure  and  not  merely  to  the  pole  star 
(*  Cynosure/  Milton,  iiW.  80). 

8.  The  Dbaoon,  ApdKwuy  Draco,  Serpena, 
and  Anguia:  three  stars,  distinguished  as 
ApdKwy,  "Oipis,  and'TSpi} :  the  second  of  which 
is  grasped  by  Ophiuchua  (No.  18)  (Milton,  P.  L, 
ii.  709 ;  cf.  Verg.  Georg.  i.  206). 

4.  Cepheub,  Kri<ptvSy  Cepheua. 

6.  The  Bear-Waboen,  BodTES,  *ApKT0^6\a^, 
ArctophyUix,  also  called  Boc^f,  Buhtdctia, 
Cuatoa,  and  Tpiryiyr^s. 
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The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  is  Abct- 
XJBU8,  *ApKToipos,  also  called  Lyceum. 

6.  Th£  Northern  Crown,  Stc ^ayor,  Corona^ 
Ariadnes  corona  (cf .  Verg.  Georg.  i.  122 ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  460). 

7.  Hercules,  also  called  *Evy6yaffiy,  Engo- 
nasi,  Engofuxsifif  or  OeniculatuSf  Ingeniculut, 
&c 

8.  The  Lyre,  X4\vSj  A^pc^  Lyray  Fides,  &o. ; 
a  Lyrae  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

9.  The  SwAN/Opwf,  K^kvos,  AUs,  Volucria, 
AviSf  Cycnus. 

10.  Cassiopeia,  Kcur<niirua,  Caasiepeia, 
Cassicpea. 

11.  Perseus,  Jltpatis,  Perseus. 

15.  The  Charioteer,  'HWoxof,  Heniochus, 
Auriga ;  a  Aurigae  was  termed  AX|,  Capella 
or  Capra. 

The  two  stars  {(\  lyQ  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga 
were 

The  Kids,  ''Eptipoi,  Haedi,  spoken .  of  as 
heralds  of  bad  weather  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  206 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  uL  1,  28). 

18.  The  Bebpent-Holdeb  or  Ophiuchus, 
*0^tovxos,  Ophiuchus,  Anquitenens,  Anguifer, 
Berpentarius  (Ov.  Fast.  w.  786). 

14.  The  Arrow,  *Oi<rr6s,  T^{oy,  Sa^tta, 

16.  The  Eaole,  *Ktr6s,  Aqutla. 

16.  Amtikous.  a  star  assigned  by  Hadrian 
to  his  faToorite. 

17.  The  Dolphin,  Ac\^r  s.  AcA^,  DeU 
phinus. 

18.  The  Littls  Horse,  'Iwwov  wporo/jgli, 
literally,  the  fore  quarters  of  a  horse. 

19.  Pegasus,  *Iinros,  Equus  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
460). 

90.  Androkeoa,  *Av9pofi4hi,  Andromeda, 
Cepheis. 

21.  The  Triangle,  AcXrorrJi',  Deltotum, 
the  rpiymvoy  of  Ptolemy. 

n.  Southern  Signs. 

1.  The  Whale,  K^os,  *Op<p6s,  Ceius,  Pristis, 
Pistrixj  &c. 

a.  Orion,  *Cipicnf,  *Clap(tf¥  (Horn.  II.  xviii. 
486;  Hes.  Op.  598),  Orion,  Oarion  (Catnll. 
Izvi.  94),  also  lugula  and  luguias  (Plant. 
Amph.  i.  1,  119),  supposed  to  represent  a 
warrior  with  shield  and  dub,  belt  {balteus)  and 
sword  {ensis).  The  two  stars,  a  and  y,  were 
called  Vmeri. 

8.  The  Eridanub,  Ilora^i,  Amnis,  identi- 
fied by  the  Romans  with  the  Po  or  the  Nile. 

4.  Teeb  Hare,  AoyoM^i,  lioey^s,  Lepus. 

6.  The  Great  Dog,  K^y,  2c(pio>,  Canis, 
Sirius. 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog, 
periiapi  the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  fre- 
quently specially  named  K^y,  sometimes  em- 
phaticaUy  rh  turrpov,  and  by  the  Romans  Canis 
or  CanicuUi,  but  more  freouently  Sefptoi,  Sirius 
(Hes.  Op.  687  &o. ;  Hom.  lU  v.  6,  xxii.  26). 

About  400  B.C.  Uie  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at 
Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  hence  the  Dies  Canicu- 
lares  became  proverbial,  as  the  Dog  Days 
among  ourselves. 

6.  The  Little  Doo,  UpoK^w,  Procyon,  or 
Anteeqnis  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  986;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
29,18). 

7.  The  Ship  Aboo,  *Apy^,  Argo,  Navis,  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  benind  the  mast.  The 
brightest  star  was  distinguished  as  mi^dXtow 
(jgubemaeulufn),  the  rudder,  instead  of  which 
Kdatmfios,  Canoptls,  became  general 


8.  The  Water  Snake,  'TJ/hy,  *T9pos,  Hydra, 
Hydros,  Anguis  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  248 ;  Verg.  Georg. 
i.  205). 

9.  The  Cup,  Kparip,  Crater,  Cratera,  Uma. 

10.  The  Raven  or  Crow,  K6pa^,  Corvus  (Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  248). 

11.  The  Centaur,  Kdrraupos,  Xtlpw¥,  Cen- 
taurus,  Chiron. 

12.  The  Wolp,  ^piop,  Bestia. 
18.  The  Altar,  Bvr^pio*',  .4m. 

14.  The  Southern  Crown,  "Sfrii^aafos  vinos. 
It  was  also  called  the  Wheel  of  Ixion. 

15.  The  Southern  Fish,  *lx^t  virtos.  Pis- 
eis  Notius  or  Australis,  also  *lx^hs  fi4yas. 

Among  other  constellations  we  may  men- 
tion: 

1.  The  Hair  of  Berenice,  TIKSko/ms  s. 
Biffrpvxos  BfpoylKfis,  Coma  Berenices  (Catull. 
Ixy.),  formed  by  Konon  out  of  certain  unappro- 
priated {aft6p^KaT0i)  stars  behind  the  Lion's 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Euereetes. 

2.  SliLvus  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  798;  PUn.  xviu. 
§  287).  No  such  constellation  is  known ;  and 
probably  Ovid  and  Plin^,  finding  in  the  cal- 
endars MUvus  apparet  (i.e.  a  spring  sign  from 
birds  of  passage,  y«^<^  itai  Urofos  ipalutrat), 
mistook  the  bird  milvus  (kite)  for  a  constella- 
tion. 

nL  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  The  Ram,  Kpi6s,  Aries,  Phrixea  Ovis. 

2.  The  Bull,  Tmipos,  Taurus,  Bos  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi  712;  Mart.  x.  61).  To  this  constellation 
belong — 

The  Hyades  {II.  xviii.  486;  Hes.  Op.  616), 
*Td8cr,  Hyades,  are  situated  in  the  fore- 
head of  Taurus.  They  were  called  by  the 
Italians  Suculae.  The  period  of  their  setting 
in  the  morning  at  the  end  of  November  marked 
the  stormy  season  of  the  year.  Their  spring  or 
evening  setting  was  near  the  feast  of  Pales 
fPalilia]  in  April,  and  hence  they  were  called 
Parilia,  or  Palilia. 

The  Pleiades,  Il\ttdZts,  Pleiades,  probably 
from  ir\up,  not  'ir§\fids,  called  also  Vergiliae : 
also  in  Taurus.  They  were  counted  as  seven, 
though  six  only  are  visible.  They  are  called 
*\r\ceyyt¥M  (Hes.  Op.  888)  and  Atlantides. 
Maia,  tne  seventh,  married  a  mortal  and  was 
extinguished  by  her  sisters. 

8.  The  Twins,  Alivfiot,  Gemini,  including 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

4.  The  Crab,  KapKivos,  Cancer,  including 
''Opos  $6pttos  and  "Opos  v^ios,  Aselli,  and 
^drtnit  Praesepe. 

6.  The  Lion,  A^tor,  Leo,  including  BturiKiffKos, 
Begia  (Begulus). 

6.  The  Viroin,  TlapB^yos,  Virgo,  Erigone, 
with  7,rdxvs,  nporpvyrrrfip,  Spica,  Vindemia- 
trix,  Provindemia. 

7.  The  Balance  or  Claws,  XriKal,  Libra, 
i.e.  the  equilibrium  which  marked  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

8.  The  Scorpion,  iMopnrtos,  Scorpius,  Scorpio, 
Nepa.  The  brightest  star  in  Scorpios  was 
*Apr<L)7is,  Antares. 

9.  The  Archer  (Sagittary),  To^9\nis,  TSj^op, 
Sagittarius,  Arcitenens,  Centaurus,  Chiron 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  81). 

10.  The  Goat  (Capricorn),  AlySxtpias,  Caper, 
Capricomus  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  17,  20). 

11.  The  Waterman  (Aquarius),  'T8pox<$or, 
Aquarius,  AquUenens,  Deucalion ;  containing 
KaKwls.Situla. 

12.  The  Fishes    (Pisces),  'IxWcj,  •lxtf<5€, 
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Placet:  not  to  be  confounded  with  'Ix^^' 
v&rios  {Piacii  Australia),  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

8.  BiBIKOS  AND   SeTTIKOB  07  THE   FiXED 

Stabs. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  more  important  opera- 
tions of  agrionltare,  were  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  nsings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Arotoms,  and  Sirins. 
After  the  time  of  Thales  (c.  600  b.c.),  these 
oelestial  phenomena  were  determined  with 
great  care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  ap 
of  the  risinffs  and  settings  of  the  more  brilliant 
stars,  togewer  with  other  notices.  Copies  were 
engrayed  on  stone  or  brass  (iropoiH^/iaTa),  and 
hong  up  in  market-places  and  other  places  of 
pubUc  resort. 

We  find  numerous  precepts  in  Virgil,  Colu- 
meUa,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarium  Busticum.  Ovid,  pro- 
bably following  the  Fasti  of  Caesar,  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Bural 
Almanacs. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  facts : 

(1)  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  dif- 
ierent  epochs.  Thus  the  Pleiades,  which  at 
Rome  rose  with  the  sun  on  the  16th  of  April, 
B.C.  44,  rose  with  the  sun  several  days  earlier 
in  the  age  of  Meton  (0. 480  b.c.),  and  do  not  now 
rise  with  the  sun  at  Borne  until  several  days 
later.  This  is  caused  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

(2)  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  different  on  the  same  day  in 
places  whose  latitude  is  different.  Thus,  in 
the  year  when  the  Pleiades  rose  with  the 
sun  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not 
rise  with  the  sun  at  Athens  until  the  22nd 
of  April. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  con- 
siderations  by  the  Boman  writers ;  and  conse- 
quently calculations  made  for  the  latitude  of 
Athens,  or  of  Bhodes,  or  of  Alexandria,  800 
years  earlier,  were  adopted  by  them  and  trans- 
ferred to  calendars  of  their  own  time  without 
change  or  modification. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  a  want  of  pre- 
cision in  specifying  the  different  kinds  of  risings 
and  settings. 

The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars, 
when  considered  with  r^erence  to  the  sun's 
place  in  his  orbit,  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

fl)  (a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

lb)  Wnen  a  star  rises  at  sunset. 

\C)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunrise. 

\d)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunset, 
lese  four  are  called  coanUo  or  true  risings 
and  settings  {Koafiuc^i  or  iXriSiyii  imroKii  and 
iwrts  [also  trvrayarokii,  frvyKordlUvais],  4^  and 
iompCa);  mundanua  or  verus  ortua  and  oc- 
caaua,  matuHnua  and  veapertinua;  and  are 
matters  of  calculation,  not  of  observation, 
since  the  sun's  li^ht  renders  the  stars  which 
rise  and  set  with  hun  invisible. 

(2)  (a)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  before  the 
sun,  so  as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twi- 
light as  it  ascends  above  the  horixon,  before  its 
rays  are  overpowered  by  the  light  of  the  more 
brilliant  luminary. 

(6)  When  a  stiur  rises  shortly  after  sunset,  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as 
it  ascends  above  the  horiEon. 

(c)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  before  sunrise, 


so  as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight 
as  it  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

(d)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  sunset,  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as 
it  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

These  four  are  called  heliacal  or  apparent 
risings  and  settings  {riKuucfi  or  ^aivotkirti 
iwiroKii  [vpooraroA^,  hrayeeroK'fi],  and  i{nns 
{irp^v<ris,iirtKar<Uiv<ns]i  4^aand  icmpia) ;  heli- 
acua  or  apparena  ortua  and  occasus,  matuti- 
nua  and  vewertinua. 

But  the  Roman  writers  fall  into  much  con- 
fusion between  the  true  and  the  heliacal  risings 
and  settings,  as  well  as  the  morning  and  even- 
ing risings  and  settings ;  and  for  the  most  part* 
both  in  prose  writers  and  in  poets,  everyuiing 
is  vague  and  unsatisfactory:  risings  and  set- 
tinp^  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  K>r  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  dates,  are  thrown 
toother  at  random.  For  instances  of  this,  see 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  226-288,  Abtbono- 
MIA,  where  this  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  in 
greater  detail  than  is  possible  here. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  certain  periods 
of  the  year  were  in  the  mind  of  the  people  so 
indissolubly  connected  with  certain  astronomi- 
cal phenomena,  that  the  phraseology  remained 
when  the  facts  had  changed.  Thus  the  period 
of  greatest  heat,  which  at  one  time  (c.  400 
B.C.)  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  in  the  latitude  of  Athens,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  distinguished  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  in  almanacs,  as  the  Cania 
Exortua,  long  after  the  two  epochs  were 
removed  to  a  distance  from  each  other ;  just  as 
anumg  ourselves  the  term  dog-davs,  once 
accepted,  is  used  without  regard  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  constellation  at  the  time  in 
question.  In  the  same  manner,  our  (quarter- 
oays,  and  other  traditional  anniversaries  (e.a. 
May  Day,  St.  Swithun's  Day,  St.  Luke^s 
Bummer),  are  partly  (as  the  longest  and  shortest 
da3rs),  nearly  exact,  partly  inexact  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  style. 

An  exan^le  still  more  striking,  because  it 
involves  an  anomaly  universally  recognised  by 
scientific  men,  is  the  practice  of  denominating 
the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
as  the  first  {mint  of  Aries,  although  two  thou- 
sand years  have  elapsed  since  the  intersection 
of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator  corresponded 
with  the  commencement  of  the  constellation 
Aries.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  between  the 
Signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  Constellations  of  the 
zodiac  Thus  the  sun  is  said  to  be  in  the  sign 
Aries  while  he  is  actually  traversing  the  con- 
stellation of  Pisces,  and  enters  the  sign  Taurus 
long  before  he  quits  the  constellation  Aries. 

4.  Division  oy  the  Year  into  Seasons. 

Homer  clearly  defines  three  seasons:  (1) 
Spring  {fap :  Od.  xix.  519).  (2)  Winter  {x^i/iiy, 
Xctfta:  iZ.  iii.  4;  comp.  Hes.  Op.  448).  (8) 
Summer  (Sipos:  Od.  vii.  118).  The  word 
iw^fni  (Od.  xi.  191,  xii.  76),  which  is  often 
translated  'autumn,'  originally  meant  the 
hottest  part  of  summer;  and  hence  Sirius, 
whose  heliacal  rising  took  place  in  the  age  of 
Homer  about  the  middle  of  July,  is  designated 
as  iurriip  iw<apty6s. 

Hesiod  notices  fop  (Op.  462),  $4pos  {I.  c), 
XC'jlui  (460),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace 
of  a  fourfold  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjec- 
tive ficroTwpii'iJs  (Op.  415)  in  reference  to  the 
periods  of  tne  first  rains.  These  rains  he  else- 
where calls  the  dirwpivhs  uixfipoSy  and  notices 
them  in  connexion  with  the  vintajge.    As  late. 
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however,  as  AesohyloB  {Prom.  468)  and  Aristo- 
phanes  {Av,  710),  the  seasonB  are  spoken  of  as 
three:  x'^f^^t  ^^>  ^^pos^  by  the  former; 
yci/u^i',  fop,  M»p€tt  by  the  latter.  Moreover, 
the  most  ancient  poets  and  artists  reoo^piised 
the  ^tlpai  as  three  only,  bearing,  aocordin^  to 
the  Theogony  (901),  the  s^bolical  appellations 
of  Order  (E&ro/«k),  Justice  {AUeri)^  and  Peace 
(Elp^yri).  When  (in  the  fifth  or  fourth  centory 
B.C.))  the  nunber  of  four  seasons  was  regularly 
established,  autumn  is  designated  as  f$iw&wwpop 
or  itMT^mttpov :  ^irc^po,  the  period  of  the  year 
which  immediately  preceded  autumn. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  his  Calendar  (46  B.C.),  selected 
an  eightfold  division,  as  fbllows:  (1)  Verit  ltd- 
Hum ;  (3)  AequinocHum  V&mum ;  (8)  Aestatit 
Initium;  {A)  SoUHHumi  (6)  Autumni  Im- 
Uwm;  (6)  Ae^inocHumAutumni;  {7)Hiemi8 
ImHum;  (8)  Bruma. 

We  find  no  trace  in  Homer  of  any  connexion 
between  the  recurrence  of  particular  astrono- 
mical phenomena  and  the  return  of  the  sea- 
sons. But  in  Hesiod,  and  in  subsequent 
writers,  the  seasons  are  defined  by  the  risings 
and  settings  of  particular  stars  or  constella- 
tions :  principally  Aroturus,  the  Pleiades,  Sirius, 
and  Orion. 

*AaTVv6|Loi.  Public  officers  in  many  Greek 
states,  who  had  to  preserve  order  in  the  streets, 
to  keep  them  dean  by  means  of  scavengers 
(leompoKSyoi)^  and  to  see  that  all  buildings,  both 
pubuc  and  private,  were  in  a  safe  state,  and  not 
&kely  to  cause  injury  by  falling  down  (Arist. 
PoL  vi  6,  §  8,  *Ae.  woX.  BO ;  PUt  Legp.  vi.  769  a). 
The  dtrrwOfun  at  Athens  were  ten  m  nuniber, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
and  appointed  by  lot,  five  for  the  city  and  five 
for  the  Peiraeus.  They  appear  to  have  had 
some  police  authority  in  virtue  of  their  duty  of 
preserving  order  in  the  streets.  We  must  re- 
gard the  supervision  of  buildings  as  a  part  of 
their  functions;  they  could  also  prevent  the 
streets  being  made  too  narrow  or  encroached 
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upon  by  iMUoonies  (8p^^^aicroi),  or  windows 
opening  outwards. 

'AovXCa.  Inviolability.  (1)  The  security 
of  person  and  property  everywhere  granted 
to  ambassadors  aiid  heralds,  and  often  to 
others  as  welL  It  was  regularly  enjoyed  by 
athletes  on  their  journeys  to  and  bom  the 
nmes,  and  by  actors  and  others  engaged  in  the 
Dionysiac  festivals  (Pint,  Arai.  28).  As  granted 
to  individuids  by  special  favour,  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  in  connexion  with 
Ar^Xffia  and  irpo|cWa.  This  privilege  was  also 
granted  by  one  state  to  another,  and  claimed  in 
the  fullest  measure  by  the  presiding  states  at 
the  four  great  games  fThuc.  v.  49 ;  OlympiA). 
'The  peri<^  during  whicn  the  sacred  truce  lasted 
was  called  Upoiaivia  or  ^jccyctp^  As  the 
derivation  of  the  word  implies.  d<rvMa  included 
exemption  from  reprisals  [X^XaiJ  in  time  of 
war.    (9)  The  right  of  sanctuary  [Aiyliun]. 

Aiyliun  (lUrvAoy).  1.  Gbesk.— In  the  Greek 
ptates  the  temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and 
statues  of  the  gods  generally  possessed  the 
privilege  of  protMting  slaves,  debtors,  and  even 
oriminals,  who  fled  to  them  for  refuge.  There 
was,  however,  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  right  of  the  suppliant  (Ix^i),  which  was 
everywhere  admowledged,  and  the  AirvAio,  or 
taw  aayUf  limited  to  certain  speciidly  privi- 
leged places.  The  scruples  of  the  Greeks  on 
this  point  were  purely  formal  (see  Pint.  Bol. 
19 ;  Thuc  i.  126).  When  the  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection, it  seems  to  have  been  thought  lawful 
to  use  any  means,  such  as  fire  (Eur.  Andr. 


267  ;  PUut.  Moat.  v.  1,  46)  or  starvation  (Thuo. 
i.  184 ;  cf.  Hdt.  iii.  48),  in  order  to  compel  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary, 
short  of  dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence. 

Among  Ghreek  sanctuaries  the  most  famous 
were  the  temple  of  Athena  *AA^  at  Tegea  (Pans, 
ii.  17,  7;  Hdt.  i.  66);  that  of  Poseidon,  in 
Kalauria  (Pans.  iL  88, 8) ;  of  Poseidon,  at  Taena- 
rum,  the  favourite  refuge  of  Spartan  slaves, 
Helots,  and  Perioeki  (Thuc.  i.  128,  188 ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  24) ;  and  of  Athena  XoXkIoikos  at  Sparta. 
(Thuc  i.  128, 184.)  Out  of  many  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  temples  of  ApoUo  at  Delos ;  of 
Hera  at  Aigos  and  Samos ;  of  Zeus  AvKotbt, 
&c.  (Thuc  V.  16).  Other  sanctuaries  possessed 
merely  local  privileges.  Such  were  the  temples 
of  Athena  *\rwia  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  (see 
Class.  Vict.  S.V.),  of  Artemis  in  Samos  and  at 
Ephesus,  &c.  [Artemiiion].  There  were  several 
places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this  privil^e : 
such  was  the  Theseion,  which  was  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  protection  of  ill-treated  slaves 
(Plut.  Thes.  86);  the  altar  of  Pity  f'EAcos)  in 
the  agora,  the  altax  of  Zeus  'Ayopatost  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods,  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides 
on  the  Areiopsfus,  &o. 

By  command  of  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of 
abuses  impeding  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  senate  limited  the  ius  asyli  to  a  few  cities. 

2.  Roman.— The  asylum  of  Bomulus  (Liv.  L 
8)  (if  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  utar  of 
Veiiovis)  was  not  a  sanctuary  in  the  Greek 
sense.  In  the  republican  and  early  imperial 
times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  existed  in  Uie 
Greek  stages,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  (See  Liv.  xxxv. 
61.)  The  temple  of  Divus  lulius  was  consti- 
tuted an  asylum  by  decree  of  the  people  fDio 
Cass,  xlvii.  19).  A  constUuHo  of  Ajitomnus 
Pius  decreed  that  if  a  slave  in  a  province  fled 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods  or  the  statues  of  the 
emperors,  to  avoid  the  ill-usage  of  his  master, 
the  Praeses  could  compel  the  master  to  sell  the 
slave.  Justinian  extended  it  to  include  churches. 
The  right  of  asylum  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally, but  not  entirely,  confined  to  slaves. 
Ar^Xcia.    See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

Atella'nM  Fa'bulae.    [Comoedia.] 

AtheiiMniii  TA^muoijI.  A  school  (Indus) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for 
the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies 
(ingenuarum  tirtiwn)^  and  called  Athenaeum 
from  the  town  of  Athens,  which  was  still 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual  refinement. 
The  Athenaeum  was  situated  on  the  Capitoline 
hill.  It  was  a  kind  of  university ;  and  a  stsA 
of  professors  (magistii)  was  regularly  engaged, 
under  the  titles  of  orators,  grammarians, 
sophists,  philosophers,  and  lawyers.  Public 
recitations  were  held  there,  at  which  the  empe- 
rors were  sometimes  present.  The  Athenaeum 
continued  in  repute  till  the  fifth  century ;  and 
young  men  from  all  parts,  after  finishing  their 
usual  school  and  coU^e  studies  in  their  own 
town  or  province,  resorted  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  education. 

AthletM  (d^Airrol,  dBKfrrripts).  1.  Gbsbk. 
Strictly,  those  who  contended  for  prices  (iBKa) 
in  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlon, 
and  the  pancratium.  (See  the  separate  articles 
Stadinm;  Luota;  Pogilatm;  Pentathlon; 
Panoratiam.) 

In  the  early  times  in  Greece  athletic  games 
were  held  occasionally  at  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  heroes,  but  especially  at  the  fune- 
rals of  distinguished  men  (Hom.  IL  xxiii). 
The  warriors  as  a  rule  do  not  H^pear  to  have 
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trained  specially  for  ihe  games,  Uion^  lesend 
celebrated  the  athletic  deeds  of  HeraMes, 
Peleos,  Theseus,  and  others;  in  the  Homeric 
age  Uiere  were  few  who  made  athletics  as  such 
their  special  business.  (See,  however,  Od.  viii. 
164,  n,  xxiii.  670.) 

In  the  next  age  athleticp  became  the  national 
Hellenic  sport,  and  never  ceased  to  be  so  till 
the  latest  times  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
Hellenic  world  assembled  at  the  great  festivals, 
and  the  extravagant  honours  and  rewards 
bestowed  by  the  cities  on  their  citizens  when 
victorious,  rendered  victory  in  the  cnunes  the 
most  coveted  distinction  a  Greek  could  acquire. 
Among  those  who  contended,  though  many 
were  of  low  extraction  (Arist.  Bhet.  i.  7,  9), 
were  also  found  men  of  mark  and  high  birtn 
(Hdt.  viii.  47).  A  class  of  athletes,  however, 
arose  as  esurly  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  who 
made  their  art  a  trade.  These  monopolised 
the  games,  with  the  exception  of  the  chariot- 
races,  and  came  to  form  a  class  of  low-bom 
and  vulgar  'professionals.'  It  is  to  such  athletes 
that  the  term  d^AiTrol  was  most  strictly  applied 
in  the  historical  times  (cf.  Eur.  Autol.  Fr.  1). 

The  athletic  contests  were  divided  into 
*  light '  («oi^a)  and  '  heavy '  {fiap4a)  or  '  violent ' 
{filaua) :  see  Arist.  PoL  v.  4,  7  sq.  The  train- 
ing in  each  of  the  two  main  classes  was  very 
severe.  The  ordinary  gymnastic  master  who 
taught  the  youths  bodily  exercises  as  a  branch 
of  general  education  was  called  ircu9oTp(/3i}s ; 
yvftvao'Tfis  was  the  trainer  of  those  who  were 
mtending  to  compete  in  the  games.  The  yvfiy- 
atrr^s  was  in  constant  supervision  of  his  pupils, 
attended  them  to  the  games  (Paus.  v.  6,  8), 
and  backed  them  during  the  contest.  Subor- 
dinate to  him  was  the  d\(iimis  [Alipta],  who, 
besides  the  anointing  of  the  athlete's  body, 
attended  to  his  diet.  This  consisted  of  cheese, 
bread  {coUphiay  Juv.  ii.  58),  and  dried  figs. 
Fish  and  pastry  were  forbidden.  The  only 
drink  was  water  (Hor.  A.  P.  414).  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  athletes  useid  a  meat  diet. 
We  hear,  however,  of  pork  and  beef,  and 
those  who  submitted  to  the  severest  training 
{dvcEyKo^yiot  dSi^^oy/a)  had  to  eat  enormous 
masses  of  meat  after  the  day's  exercise: 
two  minae  ( «  2f  lbs.)  was  a  small  amount 
for  an  athlete.  (See  Arist.  Eth,  ii.  6,  7 ;  Ar. 
PaXf  84;  Cic.  Tu8C.  ii.  17,  40.)  They  were 
made  to  eat  slowly,  and  intellectual  con- 
versation {4nKo\oy(iv)  was  forbidden  during 
meals.  The  aim  of  this  excessive  eating  is 
said  to  have  been  to  acquire,  not  KpSuris  or 
training,  but  mass  and  weight  {tyKos  km  fidpos) 
of  body,  an  important  element  in  *  heavy '  con- 
tests hke  boxing  and  the  pancratium.  The 
training  for  runners  was  directed  towards  di- 
minishmg  the  flesh.  Besides  the  ordinary 
training  (icorfluriccv^)  there  were  also  other 
treatments,  consisting  of  warm  baths  ((coto- 
\ov<rta)y  long-continu^  and  violent  movements, 
accompanied  with  shampooings  bv  many  hands 
and  with  much  oil  (dwoStpairfia).  (Cff.  Hor. 
A.P.iU;  iCor.  ix.  26.) 

The  exercises  were  the  ordinary  ones  of  the 
palaestra  and  those  required  for  the  games,  be- 
sides gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  putting  heavy 
weights,  KtopuKofioKialKapvKOi],  working  with 
a  mattock  (o-Kaircb^)  (Theocr.  iv.  10),  &o.  The 
athletes  practised  as  a  rule  each  for  a  separate 
event.  But  sometimes  the  athletes  attempted 
more  than  one :  for  it  was  considered  a  great 
honour  to  be  victorious  at  Olympia  both  in 
wrestling  and  in  the  pancratium  on  the  same  day. 
There  were  only  seven  such  victors  besides  their 


mythic  predecessor,  Herakles  (Paus.  v.  21, 10, 
vi.  18,  8);  and  victors  in  more  than  a  single 
event  (irapaSo^omai)  were  so  rare  as  to  claim 
special  record.     (See  Pind.  01.  xiii.  80.) 

Victors  in  the  principal  games  were  called 
Upovucai ;  in  the  separate  games,  i\vfiwu>viKaif 
&c. ;  in  all  four  games,  wtptodoyuceu. 

In  early  times  the  athletes  used  to  practise 
in  the  OymiiaBiiixii,  where  the  young  men  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  pataeatra  went 
through  their  ordinary  unprofessional  exercises, 
In  Boman  times  we  find  the  athletes  freauent- 
ing  the  palaestrae,  the  gymnasia,  xysti  (nenoe 
xyatici^y  the  stadia,  and  the  thermae  pBamtMl. 

Originally  the  athletes  used  to  contend  witn 
a  girdle  round  their  loins  {ZidCufiOf  mpl(»fut,  or 
simple  (&fjui)f  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Spartans  (Thuc.  i.  6,  4).  But  very  soon  it 
became  the  custom  to  contend  naked.  Boman 
athletes  wore  their  hair  tied  up  in  a  knot  called 
cirruSf  or  shaved  it  dose,  as  did  the  Greek 
athletes.  Some  wore  caps  {gcUericulum,  Mart, 
xiv.  60)  and  ear-guards  {dfi^MrlZts  or  iirurlSts  : 
see  Plat.  Protaa.  842  B ;  Mart.  vii.  82,  5). 

Athletes  seldom  abandoned  the  profession 
before  the  thirty-fifth  year.  A  successful  ath- 
lete continued  to  contend  in  the  games  till  his 
strength  failed  (Plut.  Cat.  Mat.  4);  and,  in 
many  cases,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  bcMiame  a 
trainer. 

Contests  of  youths  (aye vcioi,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty)  and  boys  were  held  at  the  great  festi- 
vals, in  running  and  wrestling,  Uie  pentaUdon, 
boxing,  the  long  race,  and  nnaUy  the  pancra- 
tium. 

To  be  an  Olympic  victor  was  esteemed  by  tht. 
Greeks  as  a  greater  glory  than  a  triumph  at 
Bome.  The  victorious  Greek  athlete  used  to 
have  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  town.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  large  crowd,  sometimes  with  a 
grand  procession  of  chariots,  and  clad  in  a 
purple  mantle,  he  drove  into  the  city  through  a 
breach  made  in  the  wall  for  his  che^ot  to  pass 
through.  Such  victories  were  called  c/crcAcurri- 
Kol  dyiuvts.  Then  followed  the  banquet,  during 
which  the  victor  heard  his  praises  sung  by  a 
lyrical  chorus  and  in  verse  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  da^.  The  Athenians  gave  500  drachmae 
to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  100 
to  the  victor  in  any  of  the  other  games  (Pint. 
Sol.  28);  sometimes,  also,  maintenance  in  the 
Prytaneion  and  the  honour  of  flpocSpCa. 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  in  his  native  city 
and  at  Olympia.  There  was  occasionally  unfair 
dealing  and  trafficking  amongst  the  combatants, 
and  bribery  became  frequent  in  later  times. 
It  was  punished  by  severe  fines,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Olympic  games. 

Amongst  the  many  judgments  passed  by  the 
ancients  on  the  athletes,  we  can  hardly  find  any 
that  are  favourable.  Euripides  (Fr.  Autol.)^ 
Plato  {Bep.  Hi.  404  a),  Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  16,  8), 
and  Plutao'ch  take  exception  to  the  habit,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  produced  by  athletic  train- 
ing :  and  Galen  says  that  athletes  are  no  better 
than  brutes  {&\oya  (wa)^  and  have  neither 
beauty,  health,  nor  endurance. 

2.  Boif  AN. — At  Bome,  exhibitions  of  gladia- 
tors, not  of  athletes,  were  the  national  sport.  A 
certain  kind  of  athletics  had,  indeed,  been  indi- 
genous in  Italy  from  the  earliest  times  (Liv.  i. 
86),  and  we  hear  of  contests  in  wrestling  and 
boxing  at  the  Boman  games  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  16, 
88) ;  but  the  whole  practice  was  unsystematic 
(of.  Suet.  Aug.  45),  and  unlike  the  elaborate 
gymnastic  of  Greece  (cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  49).  In 
186  B.C.  M.  Fulviufl  Nobilior  gave  the  first  ex- 
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hibitioii  of  protessioiuLl  Oreek  uthleCei  M  B/hob  I 
(Lii.  mix.  as).  The  nert  nas  a.  centary  Utar, 
iii8iilU'Btime(App.5.C.i.99).  lb  w&s  not  till  I 
U]e  Actian  ffamea  were  efltabtiahed  b^  Aa^Btua  I 
(SOB.c.)rAoll>]tbiit  athletics  got  a  steady  tooting  I 
wnong  ibn  Ramuis.  From  that  time  the  certa-  I 
tnifla  Oraeca,  ae  the;  were  called  (Tac.  .Inn.  I 
iiT.21),beoaniemore  and  more  populai.  Necoin  ] 
eo  JuD.  boilt  a  gTmnaaiom  (Uuet.  Nero,  13),  and 
iriatilnted  new  games  called  Keronia,  of  which 
athletics  formed  a  part.  Domitian  in  8S  A.it. 
eaUhlished  the  A^on  CapiColiutis,  and  built  a 
■tadiam  in  the  Campna  Harliaa,  large  enough 
to  hold  80,000  speotatoia  (Suet.  Dom.  i,  G|. 
After  this,  athleticfl^radually  attained  increased 
pTominenca  in  the  Boman  gai 
the  fifth  cautor;  the^ 
torial  shovH. 

The  names  of  the  athletes  which  are  pre- 
sened  in  ioscriptioQS are  almost  aU  Greek;  not 
more  thao  lour  ot  five  are  Soman.  Everything 
s  is  Greek  [of ,  Jnv.  iii. 


GnallTin 


oitahle  to  I 


athleb 


(Sea  Mayor  on  Jai.  iii.  66.)     Bat  athlc 

tioued  to  gioir  in  popnlaritf.  Profesaional 
athletes  gave  leasone  for  high  pay  (Mart.  vii.  83, 
5,  ft),  and  were  found  among  the  attendants  of 
great  honsei  (Mart.  iii.  58,  aS);  atataes  were 
erected  to  them  (Plin.  hit.  ^  G)  ;  and  they 
■tood  higher  in  social  estimation,  as  ingenui, 
than  the  gladiator*  and  actors.  The  Olympic 
games  continned  to  maintain  their  glory,  and 
we  hear  of  Olympic  victors  being  hired  by  the 
girera  of  spectacles  for  immense  sums,  even  aa 
maoh  aa  fire  talenta. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  athletes  formed 
■Doietiea  or  goilds  (iriraSoi),  e.g.  the  Heronlanei 
in  the  second  centnry,  who  had  their  own 
special  Eymnaaium,  with  its  conncil- chamber, 
ita  recorda,  ita  lemple,  and  its  president,  who 
''  ~  e  the  title  ot  dpx"P'^'-     Snoh 


made  prorinoial  tonrs,  and  gave  exhibitiooa  ol 
their  skill. 
Athlo'thatM.    [AgonotlietBs,] 
'AT^|l.ia.  See  Appendix.  Oreek  Law. 
Atlsntei  flrAoi-rd),  Ckryfttidgi  (icapviiTlSti) 
and  TeUmo'tiei  (TtAo^wrd)  are  terms  used  ii 
archilectnie  to  deaignale  the  flgares  which  an 
'-  M  (aiioitDlly  owd  in  place  ot  oolmmii 


(Tib.  T.  7,  i  6).  Sooh  figures  were  ooed  in 
aiehileetiue,  and  allied  Co  tripods,  thrones, 
and  so  forth.  Caryatides  ware  originally  flgni^s 


ATRAMENTUM 
bo   the   fi^es    anp, 
PandroseiOQ  at  Athens 

however,  are  called   simply  gipai  in  cont 

poraty  records,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  n 

correctly  termed  Kaae- 

phoroe.      Besides  these 

figures,  barbarians,  f 

giants,  satyrs,   and   Si- 

leni  are  also  fonnd. 
Such        arohitectnral 

figures      naturally    fall 


>    divii 


L  in  the  maidens  of 


reapootively.  The  differ- 
ence of  treatment  sog- 
gesta  in  the  one  case  the 
foroed  labour  of  van- 
quished Bnemiea,  while 
the  willing  and  honour- 
able service  of  the  others 
is  Buggesled  by  their  aa- 
sitailation  to  the  Eaue- 


naic  procesBioa. 

Atramentam  (ui\ar). 
A  term  applicable  to 
any  black  liqoid,  e.g, 
that  emitted  by  the 
cutUe-Esh  (Cic.  N.  D.  n. 
£0,137;  Pers. iii.  13),  but 
specially  to  three  differ- 
ent    kmds     oi      black 

colouring  aubstonoes  :  p^  j„  -Caryatid  ftom 
(1)  AtranUTUtan  luto-  th*  PudKHiDn  lEneii. 
Hum  (xiAMiir0or),  nsod  J?^Sil.*i"™^  "™' 
by  shoemakers  aa  a  sort 

of  blacking  to  dye  leather  with  (Plin.  niiv.  g 
laS),  probably  containing  salijiate  of  copper 
(Cic.  f  am.  ii.  aj).  (1)  AtrametUum  tectorium 
OT  pietorium,  a  black  pigment  used  bypaintera, 
made  of  soot  from  ttie  pitch-pine,  mixed  with 
glue  (Plin.  xiiv.  §  tl),  or  vineear.  Another 
kind,  imported  from  India,  probsbly  Indian 
ink.  (S)  AirameTitum  librarium  {/itkay  ypa- 
fucir,  in  Byiantine  Greek  ^ikdrior,  dr^p^isoi', 
(TimvirTai',  whence  Italian  tnf  A  ioifro,  and  Eng- 
lish ink)  was  uanslly  prepared  in  the  same  wa^ 

tuted  for  glue.  This  ink  nas  more  anctnooa 
than  ours,  and  resembled  prmter's  ink.  It 
could,  however,  be  easily  wiped  out  soon  alter 
writing.    Hence  the  sponge   was  one  ot  the 


regular  implementa  of    the  icriba    Ubrariai 
(Suet.  Aug,  SS). 

Ink  composed  ol  oiide  ol  iron  and  galls  was 
need  tor  writing  on  parchment  as  early  aa  the 
second  century  ofCei  Christ. 
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Ck>Ionred  inks  were  also  in  use  among  the 
Bomans  [Miniiun,  Bubriea],  and  also  illumina- 
tion in  gold  leaf  (Suet.  Ner.  10). 

'Sympathetic'  ink  {e.g.  fresh  milk,  Ot.  A. 
A.  iii.  627)  appears  not  to  have  been  uncommon. 

Iiikstands  {irv^ioVf  ftcAciySoicoy,  fukay^ox^^oy, 
fipoxis :  late  Lat.  atramentaHumfOiramentaie) 
were  either  single  or  double,  for  black  and  red 
ink  {cinnabaris).  They  were  of  yarious  shapes 
and  materials,  as  terracotta,  bronoe,  silver,  &c. 
A  portable  inkstand  was  called  jcaXcyiapioy,  theca 
ccUamaria.    [See  Calamm,  (4).] 

Atrieniii.  A  majordomo  or  housekeeper,  a 
confidential  slave  in  the  fanUlia  urhana,  who 
superintended  the  house  and  housekeeping, 
took  charge  of  the  valuable  objects  in  the 
atrium,  and  had  a  general  control  over  the 
daves.  Those  immediately  in  his  department 
were  also  called  airienses  and  atriarii.  (Plant. 
Ann.  ii.  2, 80,  Pseud,  ii.  2, 18 ;  Phaedr.  ii.  6, 11.) 

A'trium.    (1)  [Dommj. 

(2)  An  open  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 
The  atrium  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself, 
resembling  a  Batilioa,  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol  Hjiv. 
xziv.  10).  At  other  times  it  consisted  ox  an 
open  area  and  surrounding  colonnade  (portictu) 
in  front  of  a  temple  or  other  builoing,  like 
the  vestibule  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  The 
atrium  Veatae  appears  to  have  resembled  the 
atrium  of  a  house,  surrounded  by  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Vestals.  We  also  read  of  two 
atria  UhertoHs  (Li v.  xxv.  7,  xxziv.  44;  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  81),  of  an  atrium  Mvnervae^  an  atriwm 
sutorium,  and  others.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  halls  in  which  auctions  were  held  (atria 
aucOonariaf  Cic.  Agr.  i.  8,  7). 

Attiourget  {*ArriKoupy4s\  properly  an  Athe- 
nian modification  of  the  Ionic  base ;  afterwards 
applied  to  other  orders  also.    [Arohiteotnra.] 


Fig.  las.-AtUoarges. 

Anoept  {aucupium :  Gk.  tftyrfiStipyiBoO^pas). 
A  bird-catcher,  lowler  (Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  669).  Small 
birds  were  caught  in  great  numbers  by  fowlers, 
and  sold  at  Bome  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  8,  227).  Slaves  of  the  fa/milia  rustica 
were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  called 
by  the  same  name.  The  fowlers  used  gins  and 
snares  (Uiquei ;  pedicae^  Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  807), 
rods  tipped  with  bird-lime  [viscutn^  Verg. 
Georg.  i.  189 ;  arundines^  calami^  Marfe.  ix.  64, 8, 
xiv.  218)  [Calamm,  (6)];  clap-nets  (amites,  Hor. 
Epod.  ii.  88) ;  traps  {transennae^  Plaut.  Bacch. 
iv.  5,  22);  and  decoy-  or  csdl-birds  (illeXy 
(Plaut.  As.  i.  8,  67)  were  also  used.  The  time  for 
catchinpr  birds  (pnncipally  thrushes,  turdi,  Hor. 
Epod.  li.  84)  was  from  December  to  March. 

An'otio.  Sale  by  auction.  1.  Greek. — 
UoatriSj  iyoph  koI  iro/xirpcurra,  and  late  inraprla 
(Foil.  X.  19)  or  iKwdpTioy.  Except  in  the  case  of 
slaves  (Luc.  Bl»v  irpwris ;  Plaut.  Bacch.  816,  &c.), 

Sublic  auction  of  private  property  and  estates 
Plaut.  Men.  v.  9, 94-100)  is  not  frequently  men- 
tioned ;  we  hear  more  of  sales  of  public  property. 


AUCTOBITAS  PATBUM 

Contracts  for  timber-felling  and  mines  were  put 
up  for  auction  at  Athens,  under  the  control  of 
the  in»Ki\ral.  Confiscated  property  (dtyuu^pora) 
of  defaulters,  criminals,  &c.,  was  tnus  sold. 
Public  notice  was  given  of  such  sales.  The 
handing  of  an  olive-branch  to  the  highest 
bidder  (&yr»yc7<r0ai,  inr^pfidKKuv)  answered  to 
the  '  fall  of  the  hammer.' 

2.  BoMAN. — Audio  signifies  a  public  sale  of 
goods,  at  which  persons  raise  (av^ere)  the  price 
by  bidding  against  one  another.  Auctio,  as 
a  general  term,  comprehends  auction  bonO' 
ru/m  emptio,  and  sectio.  Specifically,  auctio 
signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by  the  owner  or 
his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  deceased 
person  {aVfCtio  hereditaria^  Cic.  Oaec.  6,  18). 
The  quaestor,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  the 
master  auctionis  acting  for  the  creditors, 
gave  notice  of  the  time,  plaoe,  and  conditions 
of  sale  either  by  a  public  notice  {tabula^  {Ubtmi), 
or  through  a  crier  {prcteco)^  who  also  assisted  at 
the  auction. 

Usual  phrases  are  auctionem  proscriberet 
praedicare;  ad  tabuhmn  adesse^  to  attend  as 
purchasers  (emptores) ;  to  fetch  a  prioe,  Ucere 
(Plant.  l.c.) ;  licerif  licitarif  to  bid  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  signs ;  addiioere,  to  knock  down. 
An  argentarius  [Argentarii]  was  usually 
present  as  a  business  i^ent  for  the  vendora 
The  purchaser  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  arqentarius  or  magisteTf 
or  paid  before  delivery  of  the  thing.  An  entry 
was  made  in  the  books  of  the  argentariua  of 
the  sale  and  the  money  due  or  paid  {expensa 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relata).  The  book  of 
the  argentariua  might  be  used  as  evidence  for 
the  purchaser.  If  the  money  was  not  paid 
according  to  the  conditions,  the  a/rgentarius 
could  sue  for  it. 

It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear  [hasta)  in 
auctions  and  locationes,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is 
said,  from  selling  booty  acquired  in  war :  the 
spear  was  a  sign  that  the  sale  was  conducted 
under  public  authority.  Hence  the  phrase  sub 
hctsta  vendere  (Cic.  Off.  ii.  8,  27 ;  cf.  Nep.  Att. 
6;  of.  Italian  a^ta  puobUca.  vendere  per  sub- 
asta).    [Bonomm  emptio;  Beotio.] 

Auotor  {augeo).  Generally  one  wno  enlarges, 
confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  Auctor  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  originates  or  proposes  a  thing. 

1.  Political. — The  word  au^ctor,  when  us^ 
in  connexion  with  lex  or  sena^tusconsuZtum^y 
often  means  the  proposer  of  a  motion  (Liv.  xi. 
86 ;  Cic.  pro  Dom.  80,  80).  When  applied  to 
one  who  supports  but  does  not  originate  a 
legislative  measure,  it  is  equivalent  to  stuisor 
(Cic.  Att.  i.  19).  When  a  measure  was  ai^roved 
by  the  senate  before  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
votes  of  the  people,  the  senate  were  said  au^- 
tores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary  approval  was 
called  senatus  auctoritas  (Cic.  Brut.  14,  65). 
[See  Anotoritai  patmm.] 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of 
the  emperor  (princeps)  who  recommended  any- 
thing to  the  senate,  and  on  which  recommenda- 
tion that  body  passed  a  senatusconsultum 
(Suet.  Veap.  11). 

2.  Legal.    See  Appendix,  Boman  Law. 
Auotoritai  patnun  was  a  constitutional  and 

religious  sanction  required  for  the  ratification 
of  laws  and  elections  made  by  ^e  centuries. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  patres  is  variously 
understood  as:  (1)  the  patricians  meeting  in 
comitia  curiata ;  (2)  a  convention  of  the  patri- 
cians not  in  comitia  curiata ;  (8)  the  senate ; 
(4)  the  senators  who  were  patridans. 
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In  later  tixneB  and  by  Livy's  usage  the  terms 
ex  patrum  auctoritate,  auctoribua  pairihuSt 
anctoritate  senatua,  ex  aenatuaconsultOf 
applied  to  the  usual  confirmation  of  legislation 
by  the  senate,  appear  to  be  used  indifferently. 
The  ancient  right  of  the  patricians  was  exer- 
cIm:^  by  the  senate.  It  is  probable  that  the 
quires  had  originally  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  nationaf  sacra,  and  that  the  validity  of 
all  public  acts  rested  ultimately  on  a  religious 
sanction.  Thus,  all  elections  and  rogations  of 
the  comitia  centuriata  had  to  be  ratified  by  a 
resolution  o^  the  senate,  or  possibly  of  the 
patrician  members  of  the  senate  (Liv.  vi.  42, 
patricii  auctorea;  SaL  Fragm.  82,15;  Cic. 
Bep,  ii.  32).  In  this  sense  the  patrum  aucto- 
ritas  Bur\-ives  as  a  form  down  to  the  Augustan 

Since  the  auctoritat  patrum  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  form  by  being  put  before  instead  of  after 
the  Toting  (ut  ante  initum  iuffragium  patres 
iiHctores  fierenty  Liv.  viii.  12)  as  was  ordered 
by  the  Lex  Publilia  of  809  B.C.  in  the  case  of 
rogations,  and  by  the  Lex  Maenia  (287  B.C.)  in 
that  of  elections,  it  can  never  have  amounted  to 
tlie  power  of  rejecting  a  measure  on  its  merits ; 
such  a  power  could  be  exercised  as  easily, 
perhaps  more  easily,  on  a  bill  before  it  came  to 
tlie  assembly.  If,  however,  the  j^a^rum  aucto- 
riioM  was  limited  to  a  confirmatory  certificate 
that  the  law  had  been  passed  in  due  form,  it 
would  be  rendered  nugatory  if  it  had  to  be 
given  before  any  objection  could  be  raised  to 
the  procedure.  By  the  Lex  Hortensia,  287  B.C., 
the  same  provision  was  extended  to  plebiscita. 
The  words  patrum  auctoritaa  are  also  some- 
timeB  used  m  a  general  sense  for  the  approval 
or  recommendation  of  the  senate  {e.g.  i.iv.  vii. 
15, 12  ;  17,  9;  xxxiii.  24,  4 ;  xxv.  7,  6). 

Auetoritai  senatai.  A  motion  passed  by 
the  senate  but  vetoed  [Interoetlio  (8)]  by  a 
tribune  (itUercessio  trioum)  or  other  magis- 
trate {int.  collegae).  Such  motions  were 
generally  recorded,  with  the  name  of  the 
tribune.     [8«liatU8.] 

Audito'riluiL  Any  place  for  hearing.  Under 
the  Empire  tlie  word  was  applied  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  Forum  continued  to  be  the  place 
where  magistrates  and  indices  heard  civil 
causes.  But  it  became  the  practice  to  hold 
courts  in  the  Basil  icae,  halls  of  temples,  and 
other  places  about  the  Forum.  Such  enclosed 
courts  were  called  OMditoria  (cf.  Act.  Apost. 
xxv.  23,  atcpoarrfiptor). 

The  emperors  at  first  sometimes  sat  with 
their  consilium  or  contuhemium  in  the  Fo- 
rum, but  they  soon  gave  up  the  practice,  and 
only  exercised  justice  within  their  own  palace. 
The  place  where  the  emperor's  court  sat  was 
called  the  auditorium,  principis.  The  prae- 
fectuspraetorio  and  praefectus  urbif  who  ex- 
erciseu  the  imperial  jtirisdiotion,  also  sat  in 
auditoria. 

In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  the  auditorium  was 
also  called  iecretarium. 

After  the  fotirth  century  causes  were  exclu- 
sively heard  in  the  secretarium  or  secretumr. 
The  public  was  shut  off  by  cancelli  and  cur- 
tains (oela).  which  in  exceptional  cases  were 
drawn  aside. 

Augur,  Angor'inm;  Anipez,  Aufpio'lnm. 
Augur  or  auspex  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but 
came  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
his  art  was  cMsdled  augurium,  or  auspicium. 
The  augures  were  originally  termed  auspices. 
Tliere  may  be  a  distinction  between  auspex, 
auapiciumf  auspicarif  and  augun  augurium^ 
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augurari ;  auspex^  &c.,  signifying  the  observer, 
augur^  &c.,  the  interpreter  of  signs.  The  word 
aUfSpex  was  supplanted'  by  augur ^  but  the 
scientific  term  for  the  observation  continued  to 
be  auspicium^  and  not  auguriuvi.  Tlie  ety- 
mology of  auspex  is  from  avis  and  the  root 
spec ;  that  of  augur  is  variotisly  given  as  (1) 
from  avis  and  gero\  (2)  from  the  Umbrian 
uhtur  =  auctor  \  (8)  from  avis  and  the  root 
gar,  to  speak;  and  (4)  from  root  aug.  By 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  the  augurs  are 
called  aijyovpesj  olo»yoir6\oit  olwvo(rK6'Koi,  &c. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  no  transaction 
took  place,  either  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature, 
without  consulting  the  auspices  (see  Liv.  vi.  41, 
4).  But  the  private  augur  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  contempt  (Cic.  Div.  i.  56,  182 ;  i.  16,  28). 

The  public  augurs,  augures  puhlici  populi 
Bomani  Quiritiunij  as  interpretes  lovts  Opt, 
Max.,  are  of  great  importance  in  Roman  poK- 
tical  history. 

All  ancient  nations  believed  that  the  will  of 
the  gods  was  revealed  to  men  by  signs;  and 
each  people  possessed  a  n^itional  fuunucti  or 
divinatio,  supported  by  the,  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  and  guarded  from  mixture 
with  foreign  eleraentH.  The  Romans  and  other 
Italians  disapproved  of  astrology  and  the  art  of 
the  Chaldeans,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
dreams  and  seers;  but  they  attached  great 
importance  to  prodigia,  whether  manifested 
through  the  inspection  of  entrails,  by  omina,  or 
in  the  Sibylline  books ;  their  peculiar  national 
mode  of  divination  consisted  in  the  signs  in- 
cluded under  the  name  auspida.  Rome  itself 
was  believed  to  have  been  founded  under  the 
sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  the  use  of  them 
is  therefore  associated  with  the  Latins,  or  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  city.  There  seems, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  assign  to  them  an  Etrus- 
can origm.  (See  Cic.  Div,  i.  41,  92 ;  42,  98,  ii. 
85,  76,  Nai,  Veor.  ii.  4,  11.)  The  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Romans,  observed  the  flight  of 
birds ;  but  it  was  only  among  the  latter  people 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete  system.  (Cic. 
Div,  ii.  84,  72,  Legg,  ii.  8,  20.)  The  Roman 
auspices  in  general,  unlike  Greek  oracles,  did  not 
inform  men  what  was  to  happen  ^Cic.  Div.  ii. 
88,  70),  but  simply  taught  them  wnether  they 
were  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  matter  proposed. 

The  science  or  system  of  the  augurs  {disc*- 
plina  or  ius  augurum),  originally  memorial,  of 
which  they  were  the  skilled  interpreters,  was  in 
early  times  reduced  to  a  documentary  form  (lihri 
[commentarii^  Cic.  Div,  ii,  18,  42]  augurum), 
comprising,  besides  minute  formalities  of  cere- 
monial, and  no  doubt  the  whole  theory  of 
augural  science  {libri  reconditi),  judgments 
(responsa  or  decreta,  Cic  Div.  ii.  85,  78)  of 
the  college  of  augurs.  Further,  the  college 
of  augurs  had  lists  {fasti)  of  its  members. 
Manuals  of  augural  law,  originally  secret, 
were  in  course  of  time  divtilged,  and  became  a 
favourite  antiquarian  topic  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic. 

Auguria  and  auspida  were  divided  into  five 
sorts :  (1)  ex  caelo,  (2)  ex  ambu^,  (3)  ex  tri- 
pudiis,  (4)  ex  quadrupedibus,  (5)  ex  dirts. 

These  signs  were  either  impeirita  (or  impe- 
tr€Uiva)—uia,t  is,  specified  {legu^m  dictio)  by  the 
person  who  consulted  the  will  of  Jupiter  when 
he  began  to  take  observations;  or  oblativa — 
that  is,  not  specified  nor  exi)ected  by  him 
beforehand. 

(1)  Ex  caelo.  This  included  the  observation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  thimder  and  lightning 
{maximum  auspicium),  especially  in  a  dear 
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sky  (Verg.  Aen.  ix.  680;  Cic.  Div.  ii.  18,  48, 
&c.).  In  interpreting  thi»,  as  well  as  other 
8igns,  the  Italian  r^arded  those  from  the  left 
asl  ucky,  those  from  the  right  as  unlucky.  The 
contrary  wau  the  case  in  Greek  augury;  for 
wliile  hoth  regarded  the  east  as  the  lucky  side, 
the  Italian  faced  south  and  the  Greek  faced 
north.  Lightning  or  thunder  suspended  the 
comitia  for  the  day  (Cic.  l.c) ;  and  this  mode 
of  augury  became  in  time  a  political  engine  for 
causing  delay;  it  was  retained  as  uie  one 
formalTy  used  on  the  occasion  of  a  magistrate 
entering  upon  office  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  85,  74). 
The  transition  from  the  old  system  of  augury 
to  the  new  system,  in  which  only  caelestia  and 
puUaria  were  used,  dates  from  uie  Punic  Wars. 
(2)  Ex  avibua.  It  was  only  a  few  birds 
which  could  give  auguries  among  the  Romans 
(Cic.  Div.  ii.  86,  76).  They  were  divided  into 
two  classes :  OacineSj  those  which  gave  auguries 
by  their  voice,  and  AUtea^  those  which  gave 
auguries  by  their  flight.  To  the  former  class 
belonged  the  owl  (m)cFtfa^,  the  raven  {corviis)  and 
the  crow  or  rook  (comtx)^  the  raven  giving  a 
favourable  omen  lauapicium  ratum)  when  it 
appeared  on  the  right,  the  crow  when  it  was 
seen  on  the  left  (Plant.  Ann.  ii.  1,  12;  Cic. 
Div,  i.  89,  85).  To  the  aves  cdites  belonged 
first  of  all  the  eaele  {aquila),  and  the  vulture 
{vultur)\  and  with  these  two  the  avis  san- 
qjialis  or  oasifraga,  and  others.  (Cf.  Verg. 
Affn.  i.  894 ;  Liv.  i.  7, 84.)  Some  birds  were  in- 
cluded both  among  the  oscines  and  the  aJites : 
such  were  the  jaicus  Martius  (woodpecker) 
and  2^cu8  Feromus^  and  the  parra  (owl)  (Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  27, 1, 15).  Some  birds  by  their  mere 
appearance  foreboded  ill,  and  some  were  birds 
of  omen  only  to  particular  classes  of  events  or 
people.  These  were  the  principal  birds  con- 
sulted in  the  auspices.  There  were  considerable 
varieties  of  omen  among  the  oscines^  according 
'to  their  note  and  place ;  and  among  the  alites, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  flight :  hence 
the  division  of  praepetea  and  in/erae,  birds 
which  flew  high  or  low.  When  the  birds 
favoured  an  undertaking,  they  were  said  addi- 
oere  or  admUtere,  and  were  called  tidmisnvae. 
When  unfavourable,  they  were  said  ahdicere^ 
and  were  called  aUerae^  arculaet  remorcB^  ad- 
veraae^  &c.  The  technical  term  for  all  the 
observations  agreeingwas  conaensio. 

(8)  Ex  tripudiis.  These  auspices  were  taken 
from  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  were  espe- 
cially employed  on  military  expeditions. 
Though  any  bird  could  give  a  tripudmm  (Cic. 
Div.  ii.  85,  78),  only  onickens  (piUli)  were 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  chickens  were 
kept  in  a  cage,  under  care  of  a  puUaHua^  who, 

when  the  auspices  were 
to  be  taken,  opened  the 
oa^e  and  threw  to  the 
ohioJcens  porridge  {offay 
Gic.  l.c.)  of  pu£»e.  If 
they  refused  to  come 
out  or  to  eat,  or  uttered 
a  ory  {occinere)t  or  beat 
their  wings,  or  flew 
away,  the  signs  were 
considered  unfavour- 
able (Liv.  z.  40,  4).  U 
they  ate  greedil  v,  so  that 
something  fell  from  their  mouth  ana  struck 
the  earth,  it  was  called  tripudium  aoliatimum 
{tripudiunif  *  hopping ' ;  aoliatimum,  *  perfect '), 
and  was  hdd  to  be  a  favourable  si^.  The 
puUarii  appear  to  have  been  employea  aervare 
de  caelo  for  magiBtratea  (Cic.  Div,  ii.  85,  74). 
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They  were  supposed  not  to  be  always  incorrupt 
tible  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  86,  78). 

(4)  Ex  qtuidrupedibua.  Auguries  could  also 
be  taken  from  four-footed  animals  and  reptiles, 
and  were  called  pedeatria  auapicia\  these 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  scienoe  of  the 
augurs,  but  were  a  mode  of  private  divination. 
Thus  it  was  an  augury,  if  a  fox,  a  wolf,  a  serpent^ 
a  horse,  a  dog,  or  any  other  kind  of  quadruped 
ran  across  a  person's  path  or  appeared  in  an 
unusual  place  (Hor.  Ijo.).  Such  auguries  came 
under  the  head  of  obUitiva  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  86, 
77). 

(6)  Ex  diria,  sc.  aigma.  Every  kind  of  augury 
not  included  in  any  of  the  four  classes  men- 
tioned above,  such  as  sneezing,  stumbling,  and 
any  other  accident  or  noise  {dirae  obatrepe^ntra)y 
however  trifling,  such  as  anything  falling  in  the 
temple  {caduca  aii^icia)^  which  was  held  to 
brei^E  the  ailentium.  Silentium  is  used  to 
denote  the  absence  of  everjrthing  faulty,  not  of 
sound  alone.  For  augury  ex  acuminibua  see 
Cic.  Div.  ii.  86,  87.  The  comitia  were  post* 
poned  if  anyone  present  was  seized  with  an  epi> 
leptic  fit  (hence  called  Ttwrbua  comitiiUi^ 
Under  the  head  of  dirae  may  also  come  pictcu^ 
lariu  aitapicioy  such  as  when  the  victim  escaped 
from  the  altar  or  moaned  when  struck,  &o» 
[Sacriflcinm.] 

The  ordinan.'  manner  of  taking  the  auspices^ 
properly  so  called  (i.e.  ex  caelo  and  ex  avibiu)^ 
was  as  follows : — The  person  who  was  to  take 
them  first  marked  out  with  a  wand  [Litunt],  aa 
he  looked  towards  the  south,  a  division  in  the 
heavens  called  TaoipllUll  (sometimes  ieacuin), 
within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  ob- 
servations between  midnight  and  daybreak. 
The  auspices  had  to  be  taken  on  the  day 
of  the  business  in  question,  and  the  usual 
hour  was  early,  before  the  business-day  com- 
menced. The  station  (also  called  tfunplum  and 
teacum)  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspicea 
was  also  separated  {effari  loca)  by  a  solemn 
formula  {conceptia  verbia)  from  the  rest  of 
the  land,  and  remained  so  consecrated  {locits 
liberatua  et  effatua).  For  the  ceremonies^ 
see  TemplllSL  The  building  in  which  the 
senate  met,  such  as  the  Cuna  Hostilia  Pom- 
peia  or  lulia,  had  likewise  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  augurs  and  made  into  templa;  b>. 
term  which  did  not  apply  to  all  the  sacred 
buildings  of  the  gods.  Within  the  pomerium^ 
there  was  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch 
a  tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the  Arx  on 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  called  Augu- 
raculum,  which  had  been  consecrated  once  for 
all  for  this  purpose  (Liv.  i.  18,  6).  In  like 
manner  there  was  in  every  Roman  camp  a  place 
called  augurale  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  18,  xv.  80)  |  Cos* 
tra] ;  but  on  all  other  occasions  a  place  hod  to 
be  consecrated  and  a  tent  pitched,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  comitia 
centuriata.  The  spot  where  the  au8pif-<>H  were 
taken  must  always  be  Roman  land,  or  specially 
inaugurated  as  such  (Liv.  xxvii.  29.  5). 

The  person  who  was  taking  ttif  auspices 
proceeded  to  specify  the  signs  forwliicli  ho  was 
watching  {legum  dicHo),  and  the  period  of 
time  during  which  he  would  watch — the  most 
important  moment  at  the  end  being  called 
tempeatua — and,  seated  in  a  chair,  waited  for  the 
favourable  signs  to  appear ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary during  this  time  that  there  shonld  be  no 
interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoever  {silentiunh). 
The  watcher  might  ask  oUiers  to  asHist  liim  in 
watching  for  signs  (in  auapino  esua) :  and  in 
later  times  the  assertion  of  the  assistant  that 
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the  required  sign  had  been  seen  was  held  suffi- 
cient (Cic  Div,  iL  M,  86,  71,  76.)  Everything 
whic^  rendered  the  aospioes  inyaJid  was  called 
vitiumy  and  henoe  we  constantly  read  of '  vitio 
magistratos  creati,'  'yitio  lex  lata/  &o.  A 
eophemiatio  phrase  was  causa  est  The  watch- 
ing for  the  auspices  was  called  spectio  or  serva  re 
lie  caelo ;  the  declaration  of  what  was  observed, 
nuntioMo  or  obnuntiatio.  If  the  signs  were 
unfavourable,  the  nurUiatio  of  the  augur  was 
expressed  in  the  form  alio  die,  by  which  the 
business  in  hand  was  entirely  stopped  (Cic. 
Lfgg.  u.  12,  81).    See  Liv.  i.  18. 

In  ancient  times  no  one  but  a  patrician  could 
take  the  auspices.  Hence  the  possession  of  the 
auspices  {haJ)ereaus^cia)  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prenM^tives  of  the  patricians  {penes 
patrea)  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  pos- 
Hession  of  a  patrician  ^0n«.  In  the  most  ancient 
times  no  transaction,  whether  private  or  public, 
was  performed  without  consulting  the  auspices 
(niti  auapicaio,  neprivatim  quidem,  Cic.  Div. 
L  16,  28, 1. 17).  In  later  times  aus]^cia  privata 
were  taken  in  the  case  of  a  mamap^e,  and  the 
Bomans  to  the  last  employed  au^nces  in  mar- 
riage, who  acted  aa  friends  of  the  brid^proom, 
to  witness  the  payment  of  the  dowry  and  to 
superintend  the  various  rites  of  the  marriage 
(Suet.  daud.  26;  d  Liv.  iv.  2,  5).  In  taking 
private  auspices,  it  would  appeiar  that  any 
patrician  was  employed  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  augury ;  not  usually  the  public 
augurs,  the  menibers  of  the  collegium  (Cic. 
Legg.  ii.  8,  20).  Auspicia  publicOt  or  auspicia 
simply,  could  only  be  taken  by  persons  who 
represented  the  state.  The  magistrates  were 
the  mediators  between  the  people  and  both  god 
and  man ;  henoe  their  authority  was  represented 
in  the  fullest  terms  by  atispiciwnimperiumque 
(Liv.  xl.  52,  5).  As  long  as  there  were  any 
patrician  magistrates,  the  auspices  were  exclu- 
tiively  in  their  hands ;  on  their  entrance  upon 
office,  they  received  and  held  the  auspices,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  laid  them 
down  {auspicia  acciperei  habere,  ponere).  In 
certain  cases  the  auspices  became  vested  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  patricians  {auspicia  ad 
patres  redeuni)  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  i.  5,  4). 
This  happened  on  the  demise  of  a  king,  and  in 
the  republican  period  if  the  consuls  were  vitio 
creati.  The  patricians  then  chose  an  Interrez 
to  renew  {renovare)  the  auspices.  Bepetere 
auspicia  was  said  of  a  general  who  had  taken 
faulty  omens  before  setting  out,  and  had  to 
retom  to  Rome  to  renew  them  (Liv.  viii.  80,  2). 
A  magistrate  declared  faultily  elected  had  to 
resign  {vitio  facti  abdicarurU),  and  was  not 
eligible  for  re-election.  There  are  numerous 
exunples  (Liv.  vi.  88,  9,  viii.  15,  6,  &c.).  If  the 
magistrate  refused  to  resign,  he  continued  in 
office  {e.g.  Flaminius  in  228  b.c,  Liv.  xxi.  68,  7), 
but  could  be  prosecuted  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term. 

The  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the 
magistrates  and  those  of  the  augurs  in  taking 
the  auspices  is  derived  from  the  earliest  times. 
Romulus  was  both  chief  magistrate  and  chief 
augur;  and  from  him  all  succeeding  augurs 
received  the  chief  mark  of  their  office,  the  lituus 
(Cic.  Div.  i.  2,  8 ;  Liv.  i.  10,  6,  i.  18 ;  from  which 
passage  it  appears  that  the  augur  had  spectio 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  king).  He  is  fur- 
ther stated  to  have  appointed  three  aug^ii^  <^s 
his  assistants  in  taking  the  auspices  (Cic. 
itfp.  iL  9, 16).  Formed  into  a  collegium,  the 
angora  handed  down  to  their  successors  the 
various  roles  of  the  soienoe,  which  became  a 


mystery  (distinct  both  from  the  Etruscan 
haruspicina  and  the  futyruefi  of  the  Sibylline 
books),  and  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates.  The  augurs,  however,  were  merely 
the  assistants  of  the  magistrates,  and  could  not 
take  the  auspices  without  the  latter,  though  the 
magistrates  could  dispense  with  their  assist- 
ance. The  augurs,  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
science,  possessed  the  right  of  declaring  whether 
the  auspices  were  valid  or  invalid  (Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  8,  21).  They  thus  possessed  in  reality  a  veto 
upon  every  important  public  transaction,  and 
sometimes  employed  this  x>ower  as  a  political 
en^e.     (Liv.  vi.  27,  viii.  23.) 

The  political  incidents  on  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  auspices  were  as  follows : 
(1)  On  the  appointment  of  a  magistrate.  (2)  At 
all  comitia  (Liv.  v.  62, 16).  (8)  Hjr  a  magistrate 
on  assuming  office.  (4)  By  airifnperator  on 
the  morning  of  his  departure  with  an  army 
(Liv.  xxi.  68,  9). 

Auspices  were  also  taken  before  sittings  of 
the  senate,  drawings  of  lots  (Liv.  xli.  18,  8), 
founding  colonies  (Cic.  Bull.  ii.  12,  81^,  be- 
fore a  battle  (Liv.  xxxiv.  14,  1).  Military 
auspices  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  86,  76),  used  on  cross- 
ing any  running  water,  were  called  au^ciu 
perennia. 

When,  after  the  regal  period,  the  auspicia^ 
together  with  the  imperiumj  were  committed 
to  the  two  consuls,  and  later  to  the  other 
magistrates,  they  were  graduated  according  to 
the  potestas,  and  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  auspicia  maiora^  possessed  by  the 
magistrates  witli  the  imperium,  and  the  auspicia 
minora^  possessed  by  quaestors  and  curule 
aediles,  officers  sine  imperio. 

On  a  campaign  two  commanders  of  equal 
rank  possessed  the  auspicia  on  alternate  days 
(Liv.  xxii.  42,  8).  In  case  of  collision  of  two 
consuls,  both  of  whom  had  the  auspices  at  the 
same  time,  the  matter  in  question  remained 
suspended,  as  was  also  the  result  of  conflicting 
intercessio.  It  two  magistrates,  although  not 
equal  in  rank,  were  taking  the  auspices  on  the 
same  day  for  different  purposes,  either  might 
announce  to  the  other  an  unfavourable  sign 
{obnuntiare)  and  vitiate  the  auspices. 

Au^tpicia  urbana  were  those  auspices  taken 
within  the  city  for  acts  performed  within  the 
city ;  auspicia  bellica  (or  militaria)  were  those 
employed  by  generals  on  a  campaign  anywhere 
a  mile  outside  the  PomeriosL  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  86, 
76.) 

Tradition  (Cic.  Bep.  ii.  9,  16)  attributed  to 
Bomulus  the  foundation  of  the  augurship,  the 
three  AOgurs  answering  to  the  three  tribes, 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  Numa  {ibid,  ii. 
14,  26)  added  two  more. 

Livy  (iv.  4,  2)  assigns  the  foundation  of  the 
college  to  Numa.  The  original  number  is 
variously  put  at  three  (Cic.  l.c.)  and  four  (Liv. 
X.  6,  6). 

The  Ogulnian  law  (800  B.C.)  increased  the 
number  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by  the  addition 
of  five  plebeians.  The  number  of  nine  augurs 
which  this  law  fixed  lasted  down  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Sulla,  who  increased  them  to  fifteen 
(Liv.  Epit.  89)t  A  sixteenth  was  added  by 
Julius  Cfaesar. 

The  kings  appointed  the  augurs.  After  the 
Regifugium  the  augurs  were  chosen  by  co- 
optation  (Liv.  iii.  82) ;  which  right  they  retained 
until  104  B.C.,  when  the  Domitian  law  enacted 
that  vacancies  in  the  priestly  colleges  should 
be  filled  up  annually  from  the  nominees  of  the 
colleges  by  the  comitia  sacerdotum,  i.e.  seven- 
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teen  oat  of  the  tJurtj-five  tribsB  chcnea  by  lot. 
tCic.  Leg.  A^r.  ii.  T,  IS.)  The  empeior  received 
from  the  people  (38  A.o.)  the  right  of  appoiDtiog 
luemben  of  the  aacaniuUJ  colleges  even  in  ei- 

were  fUled  Bometimee  by  the  eTnperor,  by  lena- 
tuaeonsuUum,  or  by  the  co-optAtion  of  the  col- 
lege. After  Tibenns  ceased  to  aammoii  the 
coiaitia,  tha  importwice  of  the  augora  rapidly 
decliDed.  The  Isat  tuention  we  have  ol  aagurH 
i»  in  390  A.D. 

The  aagura  were  elected  tor  life,  uid  could 
not  loae  their  eacred  ohajftcter  oveo  by  mis- 
condnct  or  crime  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  B,  1).  'men  n 
vucuicy  occDiTsd,  the  candidate  wan  Daniinal«d 
by  two  of  the  elder  memben  ol  the  eoUege  (Cic. 
yhil.  ii.  %  i),  the  electors  were  Hwom,  and  the 
Huff  member  was  then  eolemnl;  inangnnted 
(Cio.  Brut.  1,  %!.  On  ench  oocuion  there  wee 
always  a  splendid  banqiiet  given,  at  which  all 
the  aoguTs  were  expected  to  be  pr^eeut  (Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  36,  3).  The  only  distinction  in  the 
college  was  one  of  age :  an  older  angur  alwuyb 
voted  before  a  younger.  The  head  of  the  uoUegv 
was  called  magiiter  ecUtgii. 

The  procedure  adopted  to  decide  whether 
''  not  in  any  proceeding 


AUG08TALES 
t  the   Bonuui,  were  eatablished  ii 

s  and  in  the  provinoea. 


>K  toUowi 


le  maglB- 


^siie^.  "l 


trates  laid  the  mutter  before  the  college  (r 
/BTre,  deferre  rem  ad  collegium,  Ijv.  ilv.  13, 
1D|.  T)ie  inquiry,  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  was  conducted  jnat  aa  would  have  been  a 

heard  (Liv.riii.  9S,  lG).and  judgment  (deeretum) 

itelivered  (proaiiiUiavetunl) ;  cf.  Liv.  iv.  7,  8. 

Ah   partaking  of  the  nature   of  a.  court,   the 

colleKe  had  attendants,  leroi  pubtici  :  we  also 

find  HunUtor  augarunt,  viator  augarwn,  pul- 

'  lorei.     It  possessed  landed  pro- 

,pl  tol  and  near  Veil,  but  no  ofHciol 

--.     __e  augurs werenotpoidanysalaiy 

by  the   state.     Their  privUeges  were :   special 

placesat  thegamesand  leativals,   freedom  from 

military  service  and  from  certain  civil  duties 

(Bocaiio    munnrit  publin    et    tntViiiM),    ic. 

The  danghtera  ol  augurs  were  exempted  from 

liability  (o  be  chosen  as  Vestal  Virgins.    The 

angnrate   could    be    bald 

with    other    offices       e.g. 

those    of    Rei  Sacromm, 


Seit.  es,  141),  and  on  some 
occasions  the  purple  and 

.    red  trabea  (t.  augaralii, 
Serv.  od  Verg.    Aen.    vii. 

I    813).      They    carried    the 
Litnol  and  the  CapU. 

The  uoianoe  of  angary 
had  greatly  declined  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  had 
becomepurely  ceremonial. 
The  oflSbe,  however,  was 
always  oon^dered  as  of 
the  highest  dignity. 
The    Eogubi 


AnffvriQm  aanariiun.  _  A  sununer  festival 
nucfa  resembling  the  Kobigalia,  at  which  dogs 
jrere  saerificed  for  the  pvu^pertty  of  the  vineta 
I  virgetaque,  outside  the  Porta  Catohkria.  It 
I  was  a  moveable  feast.  The  Bobigalia  was  a 
I  filed  feast,  and  the  pUta  ol  its  celebration  noa 

Aoguita'lM  (sc.  fii(Ji,alsocalled.i4ugu«faJiii, 
,  ac.  certamina,  ludicia;  It^airri.  St0d<riuii, 
AlryoaaTiKia).  Games  oelabrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  at  Rome  ant!  in  other  parts  of  the 
.  empire.     At  Rome   tv^o  festivals  were  known 

I      (1)  On  Sept.  as,  tlie  birthday  ol  Auguatua, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  was  kept  as  a 


holiday,  il 
liv.  3fl,  34). 


.  {Dio 


,    Tables 

^e  ritual  of  the  Umbrion 
aagure,  showing  striking 
reaemblancea  to  the  Ro- 
man.     The  fame  of    the 

spread ',   and  the  augural 


of  the  pmvincea,  aliio,  games  were 
held  in  almost  every  lawn  at  intervals  of  (our 
years  in  his  honour  (•/iiin^uanitafei  ludi.  Suet. 

(3)  The  Aitguataii.i  proper  were  held  lor  ten 
^ys  (Oct.  S-13).  Tlxese  were  inatituted  in  ID 
B.C.,  when  Augustus  returned  to  Borne  after 
settling  the  provinit  s. 

We  find  mention  of  AugnstjJiaat  Naples  and 
in  numerous  other  places,  Aleiandria,  Per- 
gamuB,  Nikomedia,  ki. 

AnguStUai  ieodaks    laccrdolei  A.).     The 

and    the  other  in   the    municipia,  frequently 


■iuH,  DmsuB,  Claudius,  and  Qermanieu 
bers  of  the  imperial  family,  were  adde 
i.  Gl).   The  nun 


wenty-a^t.     fli«ro  were 


gustus  as  well  ae  priests:  tbis  practice  probably 
took  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of  Livia, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  priestess  to  her 
deceased  haab&Tid.  Similar  priests  were  ap- 
pointed in  honour  of  other  deified  emperors: 
sodales  Augustalf-s  Claadiales,  Flaviales  (after 
Vespaaian),  Hodrianalea,  Aureliani  (H.  Aure- 
lius).  The  imperial  acdaUt  were  under 
three  tna^irtri  changed  ozmuolly;  and  were 
token  indiscriminalolj  from  patricians  and 
plebeians.    Each  of  tliete  sodalilalea  had  like- 
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wise  a  Jiamen  or  sacrifioiug  priest.  The  '  or  hung  from  the  ceiling  as  a  canopy  (Hor.  Sat. 
flammesAugHBtales  were  necessarily  patricianB;  ii.  8,  54),  [Cena] ;  (8)  on  the  outside  of  housen, 
the  Bodal^s  were  under  no  such  restriction,  to  dose  in  open  galleries  [Domm] ;  (4)  to  stretch 
(Tlamen.]  over  colonnades,  and  form  a  tent  (Propert.  ii. 

(3)  The  Augustnlea  in  the  mnnicipia  (a)  were,  82,  12  =  iii.  24,  12).  [See  Velum,  Siparium,  and 
aM  a  rule,  libertini ;  (6)  they  formed,  in  con-    Theatmin.] 

junction  with  the  seviri  AuffustaUa,  an  inter-  The  ourtiekin  in  the  Roman  theatre  was  not 
mediate  class  {ordo)  between  the  municipal  \  drawn  up,  but  disappeared  underneath  the  stage 
senators  {decurionea)  and  plebs  (municipea) ;  between  the  stage  (proscenium)  and  the  sreiia. 
and  (c)  they  and  the  teviri  alike  had  for  their  Hence  aulaea  premuntuTf  *  the  curtain  is  kept 
object  the  worship  of  Augustus  and  succeeding  down,'  whilst  the  acting  goes  on  (Hor.  Ejk  ii.  1, 
emperors.  Under  later  emperors  the  institu-  1H9;  aulaeum  tollitur^  Oy.  Met.  iii.  111).  It  is 
Uon  spread  throughout  the  empire.  There  was  doubtful  whether  the  curtain  was  used  in  Greek 
a  property  qualincation  required :  besides  the    theatres  at  all. 

sacriiices,  they  had  to  pay  a  fine  on  admission        Tliere  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
{iumma  honoraria)  and  give  games  and  other    aulaea  as  applied  to  coverlets  and  draperies  of 
treats  to  (he  people.    They  had  the  distinction    couches  in  the  triclinium  or  elsewhere, 
of  the  praetexta  while  in  office,  and  might       An'reui.    fPondera;  Coinage.] 
also  be  buried  in  it;  that  of  the  bisellium,       Anii'ga.    [Circm.] 

with  a  place  of  honour  in  the  theatre ;  and  were  Anmm.  Gold,  from  its  malleability  and  the 
accompanied  on  state  occasions  by  two  lictors  circumstance  that  it  is  found  lying  in  lumps,  and 
bearing  fasces.  Their  festival  was  the  first  of  washed  down  with  river-gravel,  was  one  of  the 
August.  ,  earliest  of  metals  used  by  man.    Homer  speaks 

The  distinction  between  Augnstales  and  of  the  houses  of  Menelaus  and  Alkinous  as  full 
Seviri  Aug.  is  difficult  to  draw.  The  Seviri  of  silver  and  gold ;  the  armour  of  Glaukus  was 
were  appointed  annually;  they  had  the  honour  of  gold  {Jl.  vi.  286;  see  also  II.  xviii.  417,  xi. 
of  the  sellu  curulia ;  they  provided  sckcrifices  682).  In  the  decoration  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
at  their  own  expense ;  and  after  serving  pro-  '  the  chest  of  Kypselus,  and  other  works  of  art, 
bably  retained  the  honour  of  .^u^ua fa Zi^cM.  much  gold  was  employed.    At  Mykenae  (iroKv- 

AugUf  tot.  A  name  bestowed  upon  Octavi-  i  xp^<^ot^  ^^'  ^-  ^^)t  ^r*  Schliemann  dug  up  a 
anus  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  16  '  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  vessels  and  oma- 
Jan.,  27  B.C.    It  was  a  word  used  in  connexion  [  ments. 

witli  religion,  and  designated  a  person  as  sacred  j  The  softness  and  malleability  of  gold  enabled 
and  worUiy  of  worship :  hence  the  Greek  writers  even  workmen  who  had  no  other  tools  than  a 
translate  it  by  2€fiatrr6s  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  607 ;  .  hammer  and  nails,  to  work  it  into  any  given 
Suet.  Aug.  7).  It  was  not  an  official  title,  but  >  shape.  All  the  vessels  of  Mykenae  are  thus 
a  complimentary  surname,  like  Africanus  or  '  hammered  out  and  joined  into  shape  by  nails, 
Pius ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  notnen  i  and  the  earliest  figures  of  the  goas  were  pro- 
hereditarium  {Tib.  26).  It  was  borne  not  |  duced  by  the  same  metliod,  which  was  called 
only  by  Tiberius  and  the  other  emperors  con-  !  ff^vpmKartiv.  Welding  by  a  solder  of  borax 
nected  with  the  family  of  Augustus,  but  by  |  (x^vo-JkoAAo)  was  not  unknown.  Casting  in 
all  succeeding  emperors.  It  was  not  usually  i  hollow  moulds  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
assumed  until  it  had  been  formally  decreed  by  {  In  the  preparation  of  gold,  the  ancients  used 
the  senate  (Tao.  Hist.  i.  47,  ii.  62).  From  the  \  only  the  simplest  processes  of  melting  and  re- 
time of  Domitian,  the  imperial  style  and  title  I  fining.  Virgin  gold  is  called  i.'wvpos  xfi, ;  as  op- 
began  regularly  wiiti  Imperatar  Caesar  as  prae-  <  posed  to  xp«  &ir*<l>$os.  [ElectZlUIL] 
nomina,  and  ended  with  Augustus^  thus :  Imp. '  Asia  was  the  source  of  gold,  from  the  days  of 
Caes.  T.  Flavins  Domitianus  Augustus.  The  '  the  Argonauts  to  those  of  Alexander.  In  the 
name  of  j4u<^u«^a  was  frequently  bestowed  upon  city  of  Persepolis  alone,  Alexander  is  said  U> 
females  of  tne  imperial  family,  the  first  instajice  ;  have  captured  a  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  of 
being  Livia,  who,  upon  her  adoption  into  the  1 120,000  talents.  Kroesus  presented  to  the  god 
lulia  gens  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  became  of  Delphi  (Hdt.  i.  60)  above  100  solid  ingotti 
lulia  Augusta  {KHyovirra)  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  8).  But  |  i^ifu-wKivBia)  of  gold  (see  also  vii.  27).  Gold  was 
A  ugustus  belonged  exclusively  to  the  reigning  |  exported  from  £idia,  Arabia,  and  the  mines  and 
emperor  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  |  washings  of  Lydia ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
when  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  both  re-  !  mines  of  the  Caucasus,  m  Armenia  and  Kolchin, 
ceived  (his  surname.  From  this  time  we  fre-  I  with  which  district  the  fables  of  the  Arimaspians 
qnently  find  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  I  and  their  griffin-guarded  treasures  appear  to  be 
adoptive  sons,  &c.,  honoured  with  this  title.     In    connected. 

the  fourfold  division  of  the  empire  under  |  The  Carthaginians,  and  after  them  the 
Diocletian,  (he  two  senior  emperors  were  styled  •  Romans,  obtained  their  main  supply  from  Spain. 
Auousiii  the  two  junior  Caesares.  After  the  I  Large  quantities  of  gold  were  obtainea  by 
middle  of  the  third  century  (he  title  became  I  washing  the  gravel  of  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
semper  AitgustuSf  which  title  was  borne  by  the  There  were  rich  deposits  in  the  country  of 
Bo-<^ed  Roman  emperors  in  Germany ;  and  I  the  Tectosages  and  Tarbelli  in  Gaul,  as  well 
curiously  translated  Mehrer  des  Reichs  from  '  as  in  the  Piedmontese  district  of  the  Salassi. 
(he  e(ymoIogy  axMcre.  Gold  was  also  found  in  the  Padus,  in  the  Hebrus 

Aula  (au\ii).    (l)omilf .]  in  Thrace,  and  other  rivers ;  also  in  Pannonia, 

Anlaenm,  usually  in  the  plural  Aulaea  (^  in  the  islands  of  Siphnos  and  Thasos,  and  in  the 
o^Aoia).  A  curtain,  carpet,  or  hanging.  The  range  of  Pangaeus  in  Thrace,  that  of  Skapte 
name  was  especially  applied  to  the  tapestxy  Hyle  and  in  the  river  Hebrus  in  Macedonia, 
worked  with  human  and  animal  figures,  which  From  the  latter,  Philip  of  Macedon  procured, 
was  earl^  introduced  from  the  East  (Verg.  it  is  said,  1000  talents  a  year.  In  earlier  days 
Georg.  iii,  26;  Ov.  Met.  iii.  Ill  sqq.).  gold  had  been  rare  in  Hellas  and  Sicily  (Hdt. 

Such  hangings  were  used :  (1)  in  temples,  to  i.  69).  It  was  now  again  used,  as  in  pre-historic 
veil  the  statue  of  the  divinity:  (2)  in  houses,  as  ,  days,  for  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  rich, 
curtains  or  portih^es  [Plagvlae],  as  tapestry,  i  It  also  became  a  custom  for  cities  to  bestow 
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crowns  of  gold  upon  their  benefactors,  and  even 
sometimes  to  set  up  their  statues  in  gold. 

In  Upper  Egypt  (Diod.  iii  12 ;  cf.  Hdt.  iii.  114), 
on  the  confines  of  Aethiopia,  were  gold  mines 
underground,  which  were  worked  from  the  time 
of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt  onwards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  The  gold  appears  to  have 
been  extracted  from  quartz  and  refined  by  fire, 
after  pounding  and  washing. 

Other  gold-producing  countries  were  tlie 
Sinai  Peninsula,  the  Altai  mountains,  Dalmatia, 
Noricum,  and  other  Alpine  districts. 

As  in  Greece,  so  in  Italy,  the  stock  of  gold 
increased,  from  the  1000  pounds  weight  of 
ransom  when  the  Gauls  took  Rome,  to  the  17,000 
pounds  weight  of  the  treasure  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  The  great  influx  of  the  metal  and 
its  use  for  all  purposes  of  luxury  dated  in  Rome 
as  in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Oriental  conquest. 

Gold  OB  coin, — In  many  parts  of  the  East 
and  in  Egypt,  gold  wedges  and  rings  of  fixed 
weight  passed  as  currency  before  the  invention 
of  coins.  Tlie  earliest  gold  coins  were  issued 
by  Phokaea.  [Pondera,]  For  a  long  period 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  world  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  Persian  Darics.  The  earliest 
Greek  coinage  of  any  importance  in  this  metal 
was  that  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  The  gold  pieces 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  were  issued  in  enormous 
Quantities,  both  during  the  lives  and  after  the 
deaths  of  those  monarchs.  The  Philippi  cir- 
culated in  the  West :  the  Alexandri  succeeded 
the  Darics  in  Asia,  and  continued  for  many 
years  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  gold  circulation 
of  the  Seleukid  and  Ptolemaic  kingdoms. 
Athens,  also  Rhodes  and  other  cities,  minted 
gold  in  their  own  names.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  these  coins  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  gold  money  issued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings  of  the  East,  especially  the  Ptolemies. 

Gold  coin  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(also  called  xpviri^oiO  was  usually  almost  entirely 
free  from  alloy.  Among  barbarous  peoples  it 
was  often  much  debased. 

Aunun  oorona'riniiL  When  a  general  in  a 
Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces, 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send  golden 
crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  his  triumph  at  Rome  (Liv.  xxxviii.  87, 
xxxix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  cities  of 
the  provinces  paid  money  instead,  which  was 
called  aurum  coronarium;  and  later  still,  the 
aurum  coronarium  became  a  complimentary 
present  to  the  emperor  on  stated  occasions. 

Aumm  vioetima'rium.    [Aerarinm.] 

Authepsa  (a60^f}s),  or  *  self-boiler,'  a  vessel 
used  for  heating  water  or  keeping  it  hot,  pro- 
bably by  means  of  charcoal,  like  the  Russian 
samovar. 

A0TO)iioXCas  vpa^i^.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

A<»T6vo|ioi.  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  those  states  which  were  governed  bv  their 
own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power  (Thuc  v.  18,  27 ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1,  §  81). 
In  the  days  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire, 
it  was  applied  to  those  of  the  subject-allies 
who  were  controlled  in  their  foreign  policy,  and 
required  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  ships,  but 
not  otherwise  interfered  with.  They  were  dis- 
tinguiHhed  from  the  inHiKOOt,  who  paid  tribute 
i^pos),  and  from  the  really  independent  allies 
rrhuc.  vL  85,  §  8).  Such  states  were  restrained 
from  making  war  on  any  ally  of  Athens ;  and 
complaints  of  injury  brought  by  citizens  of 
Athens  or  allies  of  Athens  would  be  tried  be- 
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fore  the  Athenian  dikasteries.  (This  does  not 
apply  to  criminal  causes.)  In  other  respects 
the  autonomous  allies  were  independent. 

The  same  two  characteristics — the  retention 
of  their  own  leges  and  iudicia — mark  the  liberae 
civitates  under  the  Roman  dominion,  of  whose 
designation  abrdvoitoi  was  the  Greek  rendering. 
This  self-government  was  r^uded  as  a  great 
privilege  and  mark  of  honour;  and  the  cities 
which  enjoyed  it  recorded  the  fact  upon  tlieir 
ceins,  medaJs,  and  inscriptions. 

Auxilia'rea.    [Socii;  Ezeroitof.] 

Axamenta.    [SaliL] 

"ASovcs  (also  called  leipfitis).  Wooden 
tablets  set  on  end  four  t(^ether  so  as  to  form  a 
quadrangular  prism,  and  made  to  turn  on  an 
upright  axis.  They  were  painted  white,  and  un 
them  wero  written  the  laws  of  Solon. 

The  afyiPfs  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Akropolis, 
but  from  the  time  of  Ephialtes  wero  placed  in 
the  agora  for  all  to  read.  Some  fragments  of 
them  were  preserved  in  the  prvtaneion  in  the 
time  of  Plutaroh  {Sol,  25;  of.  Pans.  i.  18,  8). 
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Baoohanalia.  The  name  under  which  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  were  known 
at  Rome  (Liv.  xxxix.  8-19).  Livy  traces  the 
origin  of  Bacchanalia  to  Greece  through  Etruritu 
Women  only  were  initiated,  and  that  by  day, 
three  times  in  the  year,  and  the  priesthood  was 
held  by  matrons  in  turn.  It  is  possible  that  in 
this  statement  Livy  has  in  view  the  worship  of 
Stimula  or  Simila,  an  early  Italian  deity  (Ov. 
Fast.  vi.  508-515).  According  to  Livy  (I.  c.;, 
the  admission  of  young  men  to  these  rites,  by 
the  priestess  Anna  Paculla,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  serious  outbreak  of  immorality  at  Rome. 
The  initiated  were  a  vast  number,  including 
many  of  high  birth,  both  men  and  women. 
In  186  B.C.  the  criminal  character  of  the  meet- 
ings was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
consuls ;  the  senate  was  consulted ;  and  full 
powers  were  given  to  the  consuls  to  investigate 
the  matter.  The  inquiry  led  to  the  belief  that 
more  than  7000  men  and  women  were  impli- 
cated in  the  affair.  Those  who  were  merely 
initiated  were  imprisoned ;  the  more  guilty  were 
put  to  death.  The  women  were  for  the  most 
])art  handed  over  to  their  relations,  or  to  tliose 
who  were  responsible  for  them,  for  private  exe- 
cution; the  rest  were  put  to  death  in  public. 
Stringent  regulations  wero  made,  and  carried 
out  with  unflinching  rigour,  apparently  not 
without  the  use  of  military  force  (Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  15,  87);  but  it  was  some  years  before  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  were  completely  extinguislied 
in  Southern  Italv  (Liv.  xxxix.  41,  xl.  19). 

Bac'alam  and  Bac'alaf  (jSoicn^p/a,  ^c(i38oi, 
(ncrjirrpoy,  o-KurdKri :  in  the  poets,  fid/crpoy  and 
aKliruy :  the  Homeric  word  is  (nc^rrpoy).  A 
walking-stick. 

Carrying  a  stick  was  a  common  practice  in 
Greece  (Lys.  Invcd.  12 ;  Plat.  Prolog,  p.  810  a; 
Ar.  Plui.  272) ;  and  on  Greek  vases  and  sculp- 
tures we  see  sticks  of  all  forms  and  patterns. 
The  straight  form  with  an  ornament  at  the  head, 
called  the  Xlcpcrifc^  0€uerripia  (Hdt.  i.  195),  was 
the  form  affected  by  dandies  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  (cf.  Dem.  Pantaen.  981) ; 
while  the  laxge  form  with  a  crook  handle 
{K<ifAirvX.fi)  was  on  the  stage  carried  by  old  men 
and  rustics. 

Crutches  ((nc^wTDoy)  and  sticks  were  used  by 
cripples.    The  i^vyoros  in  Lysias  {Inval,  12) 


uHi  two  Sticks.  They  are  often  represeiited  OB  ThaB  NaUBikwi,  daughter  of  Alkinons,  kiDfc  of 
ron|;h  and  knotted.  The  AiKacrra^  hoda  Hli<:k  Phaeakia,  bathes  in  the  river  {Od.vi.5ii,  Db). 
paiiited  with  the  colour  and  itmabet  of  the  uonrtE    OdjBseuB   aUo   {ij'.    ^10);    cf.   Moarh.  ii.    HI; 

-"        — ..   .        ,        ™  -.     .„       ^1^^    BpnnKB    CHpiitAtia 

eBorted  to  (Piiid.  OU  lii.  27 ! 
Hom./;.isLi.l4U).    Batli- 

t'iivxpo^ojrrty)  was  always 


bath  (*BAi>fi340p<>f  »t 
Athens  in  the  time  of 
Plato  (£«}>.  MS  D}. 

The  artificial  warm  bath 
waa  taken  in  a  veaael  called 
liiriturSot  by  Homer,  ubu- 
ally  mode  of  wood  [ttiia. 
TVS.OiLiv.  18};  in  Od.iv. 
138,  of  BJIver.  TbiBveBKl 
did  not  contain  water,  bat 
was  need  for  tlte  bather  to 
Bit  in  while  the  wona  water 
a  poared  o^er  bini  {Oil. 


In  Italy,  iticks  were  n«ed  by  tm< 
ti<:s,  Jm.  (Ot.  Itet.  T».6SS;,  old  oc  infi 
lib.  Ti.  «7).  &c.,  and  by  profaa«or»  ol 
(Mali.  IT.  E6)  i  bat  were  not  carried 
omunon  town  dreaa.  (See  Ctntario, 
ZkvtiLAt|.) 

Ba'imllU  (ixto^ipo',  ^ofmryii)- 
anyone  employed  to  carry  burdens, 
freeman  or  a  ^vo  (Plant.  Pain.  v. 
dr  Or.  ii.  10,  *0). 

Bk'Utro.  A  professional  jeatei 
parasite  {Hat.  Sat.  i.  3,  3). 

BalUit*.    [ToniM&tam.] 


1.859-SflS).   Thebstl 

DBuallj  tliuH  admiiiittend 

by  a  handnukiden  {IL  Tiv. 

na.  i»^^amKarHk»H.       fl_  Q±  iy.   ^0)^  or  even  a 

iBrtUh  KiHum.]  daughter  (iii.  404).  or  the 

.ellers.  rus- ;  mistretiB  of  the  house  (iv.  SGS).     Hesiod  {Op. 

nn  penonB    TBI)  prott^Kts  against  hot  hatha  lor  men ;  and 

philoKi)t>liy    lu  Homer's  time  much  warm-buth  batliine  waa 

as  part  of    considered  la  a  mark  of  eSemiuacy  {Od.  viii. 

Boeptnim,    34  S). 

After  bathing,  the  bod;f  was  rubbed  witli  oil, 
in  order  lliat  the  skin  nught  not  be  left  barvh 
and  rouKli  {Od.  vi.  Be.  II.  lit.  173).  The  use  u( 
precioUB  unguents  f/iifia)  waa  unknown  ut  that 
early  perioil. 

At  Athens  the  frequent  use  (OipfuiADin'iIr)  of 
the  public  warm  baths  {SoAarila)  was  regarded 
by  strict  uiuralisti  in  the  time  of  Sokrates  and 


A  porter. 
V  17;  Cic. 


Gheik  Baths.  —  Bathing  was  a  practice 
familiar  to  the  Oierks  of  both  seies  fmin  the 
carliMt  timi-s,  both  in  fresh  water  and  salt. 


.  TVninsthenen  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  (Plat. 
;  PAof.  1 ;  c(.  Ar.  Nub.  Ml ;  PloL  Samp.  174  *1. 
I  But  alter  the  Pcloponneaian  War  they  wore  uii 
:  everyday  feature  of  Oroek  life  (wo  Tlieoplir. 
I  Cli'ir.  4,  8,  &o.). 

'ilie  t>aUis  GBaAonra)  were  cither  pubL'c  anJ 
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.r  other  materials  (Ar.  Thexa.  5E 

I  used  ditTelentmaterialit  for  ele, 

.sliing  themHDlres  in  Ibe  bath,  to  » 


tUe  property  of  the  state  {SitfAAffta,  Srtfiot 
.iarra]  or  |>riv.iCe  (rSm,  IJiwtiiiiI}  (Plul.  lierxe. 
a*  ;  Xen,  Ji/p.  Aih.  ii.  10).     There  appeara 

have  been  n  snull    ohaige  (from  1  obol   to  3  i  general  nB.me  of   ^iuiia  was  given. 
oboU)  foe  the  uae  of  the  public  baths  ('irfAouTfioi')  !  were  supplied    by  the    SoAivtui  (A 
(Ar.  Wu6.  sai).                                                              377).     This   fii,,fui  usually   c 
We  know  t'      ■  -■■■--    '■'      -.■---■---  I---.-  -'  .^ -.  -->--- 

n  vhioh  pet 


seldom  find  i 
or  sit;  b 


ha  of  the  Atheni 
.     Onancion' 
sented  bathi 


n  (^Bin^p  or  AoBTi)p.o»|,  resting  o 
iiriimn-iir).  by  the  side  of  vhioh  thos 
bathing  ace  represanted  standing  undressed  and 
washing  themselve^i. 

Baths  large  t-iiough  to  sit  in,  which  were 
always  found  in  pablic  bathe,  were  called  itisrptu 
and  ritXoi  {Ar.  Eq.  10<W|.  The  \o<rri,f  thus 
corresponded  to  tlin  Roman  tabriim  ;  the  ir^fAoc 
to  the  toUuin  or  alceiit. 

Ill  the  bathe  there  wun  aIm)  a  kind  of  saderifio 
or  Tapour  bath  called  w^a  or  rvpiar^piov 
(HdL  iv.  75),  also  tflplt  WAi        *"'  -' -- 


rases,  !  and   of    fnUer's  eartli 
I.  we    710;  Plat.  fl(!p.  iv.  p. 

Bathing  establisliments  for  womei 
public,  existed  among  the  Greeks. 


oial 
itand 


LB  the 


'.HH^atatudatio  oi  laron 
nan*.  It  was  followed  by  a 
pl^uige.    Among  tlie  chambe 


Among  the  Greeks  n 
-t  birth,  marriag"    n 

Matrlnoiiiain.  I 


death.    {Funm, 


.1  tlie  drotuTifpic 
Stealing  clothes  from  the  baths  (Ifun-isnAf irr 
or  Xowttirai)   is  often  mentioned,  and  was 

puuiMliabIa    offence.     {Ct.   Dem.  r.   Vono'i.  

laso,  §  I,  f,  Tintorr.  p.  TBtl,  «  114.)  As  the  '■  Rohan  Baths.— T!ie  word*  io/ 
baths  most  frequently  adjoined  the  gpunania  '  btUneum,  batineam,  (Aermae.areaUconiniiinly 
and  paiaestra.  one  of  the  rooms  of  these  lattrc  ,  translated  by  our  geoerul  term  bath  or  batlis. 
buildings  served  theporposeof  a  droauing-coom  j  Balneam  or  balifum  (0aXan7i>r)  signifies",  in 
(Xen.  Sep.  Ath.  ii.  10).  We  hear  of  wrestling  its  primary  sense,  a  bath  or  bathing- tchw-I  (Cio. 
(Theoplir.  Cliar.  •£!)  and  playing  the  kottahos,  I  Alt.  ii.  S),  and  lieiice  the  chamber  whii'li  con- 
bevides  i>  great  deal  of  louivi-satiou  going  on  in  '  tained  the  bath  (Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  SO)  (also  Mal- 
tha halhs  Ii7<.|.  [neaniim).  When  the  baths  fli  priviitu  in- 
The  batii  or  simple  anointing  of  the  body  ;  dividuals  became  more  sumptuous,  anil  <nnn- 
geiieraity  formed  part  of  the  business  of  dress-  prised  many  rooms,  itiHtead  of  one  mnall 
iug  for  dinner  (Xen,  Si/m/J.  1,  7J.  It  was  gene-  clianilier,  the  plural  batnra  ot  halini-.i  was 
rally  taken  shortly  before  the  Ztlnrar  or  prin-  i  adopted,  still  referring  only  to  the  batlis  of 
cipiil  meal  of  tlie  duy.  To  bathe  several  tunes  private  persons.  Baliuae  and  balirteae  were 
he  public  batlis.  Thermae  (0/p/iai,hotepringii) 
I  applioil  to  tlione  magnificent  edifices  which 
rew  up  under  the  Empire,  in  place  of  Oie 
imple  balneae  of  the  Bepublir  l-lnv.  vii.  W»). 
Writers,  hoWBTer,  often  nse  HiesH  Ivrnis  witli- 

The  i^artT  Bamans  uned  the  bath  but  seldom 
(Seneca says, once  a  week,  iV  ««.§  Id),  ami  only 
for  health  and  chianliness.  ^he  room  M-t  apart 
for  this  purpose  was  called  Invairina  or  liiiri  'in, 
■  d  wan  placed  near  the  kilrhan,  «o  that  wivnii 
iter  might  be  easily  procured. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  period  public  hot 


with  V 


1  air  by  a 


oUow  underneath  the  floor,  s_  .... 
hot-air  bath,  is  said  by  Pliny  (i 
_.ave  been  invented  by  Sergias  Omto.  These 
m  a  oar  was  looked  upon  as  unwholesome  and  are  called  balnea  pfntllia,  i.e.  with  a.  Kooring 
'  effeminate.  It  was  the  priLctice  to  take  first  a  snsjH'nded  over  tlie  hollow  cells  of  the  hyin- 
wanu  or  vapour,  and  nfterwarda  a  cold  bath. ,  taust. 

Tlie  cold  water  was  usually  poored  on  the  back  I  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  use  of  baths.  U>th 
or  shoulders  of  tile  batht^  by  tlie  0a\arfit  or  public  and  private,  ot  warm  wati^r  and  liot 
listants,  who  are  called  tm/Hx^rai.  (Plat.  ,  air.  bad  become  general  {Q.  Fral.  iii.  11 :  and 
'  ^,  Demoeth.  fincom.  p.  I  wc  learn  from  him  that  there  were  already 
[  which  the  water  was  I  baUis  at  Rome  which  were  open  to  the  pnblic 
LB  c^ed  iipia  and  i^iura  (Ar,  Eq.  \  upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  [Cofl.  SB,  01). 
1091,  1094;  Theophr.  ChoT.9).  '  Besides  publia  baths,  others  imrritnria)  wem 

The  persons  who  bathed  eitlier  brought  with  built  by  private  speculators,  who  either  worked 
tliem  strigils.  oil.  and  towels,  or  had  them  carried  them  themselTes  or  leased  them  ont.  Rnrh  bstha 
by  a  slave  (Ai|ini0a^pa[,  fya^poX-^rvBot :  see  were  commonly  called  by  the  owner's  name. 
fig.  300),  The  strigil  (Strigilit,  orKtyylt  or  There  were  baths,  of  conrse.  in  the  country, 
jinrTpa)  was  Dsnally   made  of  iron,  but  some-    some  of  which  professed  to  lie  fjiiitn  up  to  cily 


Jic;i.  i.p,  !M4d;  Luci.m,  . 
603).    The  vessel  from   v 
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style  {lavaiur  incnre  urhico),  A  aignbotvrd 
of  the  Thermae  of  M.  CrasBUft  offers  baths 
both  fresh  and  salt.  Agrippa  added  170  baths 
to  those  which  already  existed  in  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  there  were  no  less  than  856. 

Ill  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history  a  much 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to 
bathing,  even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks.  The  public  establishments 
generally  contained  separate  baths  for  both 
Hexes  adjoining  each  other,  as  at  Pompeii. 
In  some  cases  the  men  and  women  bathed  at 
different  hours.  But  under  the  Empire  the 
custom  prevailed  of  men  and  women  bathing 
indiscriminately  together  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  158). 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  and  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus;  but  though  not  adopted 
by  women  of  respectability,  it  continued  even 
during  Christian  times. 

Wl:^n  the  public  baths  (balneae)  were  first 
instituted,  thev  were  only  for  the  lower  orders, 
who  alone  bathed  in  public.  But  as  early  even 
as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  we  find  the  mother 
of  Augustus  making  use  of  the  public  establish- 
ments (Suet.  Aug.  94) ) ;  and  in  process  of  time 
even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed  in  public 
with  the  meanest  of  the  people. 

The  pubUc  baths  were  open  from  sunrise  till 
sunset.  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  aediles,  whose  business 
it  was  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they 
were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperature. 

The  price  of  a  bath  {balneaticum)  was  a 
quadrans  [Coinage],  from  the  age  of  Cicero 
onwards  (Cic.  Gael  26,  62;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  187 ; 
Jhv.  vi.  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of 
the  bath  (balneaior).  Children  below  a  certain 
age,  foreigners,  and  some  favoured  persons,  were 
admitted  free  (Jnv.  ii.  152).  Women  paid  a 
iiigher  fee  than  men.  Agrippa  opened  the  baths 
gratuitously  to  both  men  and  women  for  a  year, 
and  afterwards  gave  his  thermae  to  the  people 
entrance-free. 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afterwards  (Mart.  x.  48,  xi.  52). 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  tlie  baths 
prepared,  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a 
bell  (a^B  thermarum)  (Mart.  xiv.  168). 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the 
Romans  to  take  the  bath  after  exercise,  and 
previously  to  their  principal  meal  {cena) ;  but 
some  bathed  after  eating  as  well  as  before 
(Suet.  Nero,  27;  cf.  Juv.  i.  142;  Pers.  iii.  98). 
And  under  the  Em|^ire  the  bath  was  sometimes 
repeated  as  many  as  seven  and  eight  times  in 
a  day. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves 
with  a  single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but 
went  through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession, 
in  which  the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  wsh 
applied.  The  usual  custom  was  first  to  sweat 
for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  {tepid- 
a riufn),  without  undressing;  then  to  proceed 
into  the  thermal  chamber  {calidarium),  and 
after  having  cone  through  a  regular  course  of 
perspiration  were,  not  to  descend  into  the  warm 
bath  (BoUum),  but  to  pour  a  quantity  of  water 
over  tne  head,  first  hot,  then  tepid,  and  finally 
cold ;  afterwards  to  be  scraped  with  the  stn'gil 
{perfricari),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and  anointed. 

Antonius  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  practice  of  the 
cold  plunge  ((Plin.  xxv.  §  77 ;  cf .  Hor.  Ep. 
L  16,  4),  which  became  the  fashion,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  benefit  which  the  emperor  de- 
rived from  ii. 


The  chief  rooms  of  a  Roman  bath  were :  (1 ) 
the  elaeothesium,  where  tlie  oil  was  kept,  atid 
where  the  bathers  were  frequently  anointed ; 
(2)  the  frigidnrium  or  cold  room,  which  gene- 
rally had  a  cold  bath  in  it,  and  which  frequently 
served  as  an  undressing  room  (apodyterium) ; 
(8)  the  warm  room  {tepidanum),  which  led  into 
(4)  the  hot  room  {sudatiOjCaldariuntL  or  sweat- 
ing room;  (5)  the  hot  bath,  served  by  three 
coppers  {ahena)  for  cold,  tepid,  and  jwarm  water 
(see  figs.  204, 206).  '  ; 

The  principal  ancient  authorities  on  Roman 
baths  are  Vitruvius,  Lucian,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
Martial,  Seneca,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  Roman  system 

of  bathing  by  the  existing  remains  of  baths 

both  at  Rome  and  throughout  the  Roman  em- 

'  pire ;   especially    the    public    baths    {bainsae) 

,  of  Pompeii,  which  were  excavated   in  1824-6. 

I  The  cut  below  gives  a  ground  plan  of  tdie  small 


GCftSoa^si^cQO. 


Fig.  aOB.— Bath  In  Hooae  of  LlvU.    (From  Daremberg  and 

BagUo.) 

private  baths  of  the  *  House  of  Ljvia'  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  consisting  of  two  rooms. 

The  next  (fig.  204),  from  the  villa  of  Arrius 
Diomedes  at  Pompeii,  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  still  form  part  of  a  private  establislmient. 


Fig.  'J04.-  Bafch  afc  PompeiL 


They  were  entered  from  the  atrium  of  the  house 
by  a  door  at  o.  A  is  the  frigid a-riuvt^  also  usejl 
as  apodyterium.  B,  a  court  with  culomiadt* 
and  a  cold  water  bath  {piscina)  in  the  open  4ir 
under  a  shed.  C^tevidariiivi.  Dycaldarium, 
with  alveus and  apsiual  sudatio.  d,  the  general 
reservoir ;  e,  slaves'  room ;  /,  cistern  for  cold 
water ;  g,  copper  for  tepid,  //,  for  hot  water ; 
«',  furnace. 

Fig.  205  represents  the  ground  plan  of  the 
baths  (usually  called  the  Old  Baths)  adjoining 
the  Forum  at  Pompeii,  wliich  are  nearly  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops,  and 
form  an  insula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from 
the  street,  one  of  which.  A,  gives  admission  (o 
the  smaller  set  only,  which  are  supiX)s<Ml  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  women;  B  tuul 
C  communicate  directly  with  the  fumaoon,  aiid 
D,  E,  F  with  the  bathing  apartments.    Pansutg 


thiODsh  tho  prindp*!  entrMiOB,  P,  the  lather  I  pluUonn  or  unbuUtory 
findi  npon  his  leit  hand  n  imudl  ehunber  (1), :  rooDd  the  bath,  also  of  n 
ooniojnmg   a  oonTenience   {lalritia),  ani  pro-|yar"-' 


Fi(.  aie.-Plu  ol  tkt 

eeeds  into  a  covorod  iHiloniiiwIs  (2).  which  run 

(S),  68  feet  long  and  SS  teel  bioad ;  iUhJ  these 
blether  formed  tlie  teitibulum  bal'icarutn 
(Cio.  Gael.  M),  in  wHch  the  «.,rnnla  waited : 
Hi,  a  veaeata  for  their  accommodation-  Widiin 
this  court  the  hoepsr  ot  the  btitha  {balnealar], 
who  exacted  the  qaadram  paid  by  eooh  viHitor, 
wan  uIbo  stationed;  and   tl>e   box  for  holding 

men  ts  for  the  theatre,  or  other  public  annonnce- 
menta,  were  poaled  up,  one  of  which,  annoanciug 
a  gladiatorial  show,  stiU  remainn.  (B)  ta  the 
apodyttriam,  HB  feet  long  and  33  feet  broad ; 


n  aU  thi 
before  paaaing  into  the 
might  be  either  cold  oi 
lliat  Ote  ^gidaritita 
apoduterii  -    '  -  " 


iterior.  An  apodi/terium 
warmed.  It  in  probable 
,t  Pompeii  nerved  aa  an 

ig,  and  the  IfpUlariiim  for  those 
ted  the  hot  rooms.  The  batherx  atripped 
in  the  apodyierium,  not  being  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  interior  unlosH  miked  (Cio.  CatL 
36,  63).  The  clothes  were  taken  care  of,  and 
■ometimea  atolen  (Catoll.  Txiiii.  1;  Plaut. 
Jtud.  ii.  S,  ill),  by  alavea.  call'.'il  caoiarii. 

The  friijidariumiatijmcioaa^wmi  atone  seate 
•long  two  aidea  of  the  wall  (6,6).  It  was  lighted 
by  a  window  closed  with  glaas.  There  are  alx 
doors  to  this  chamber,  one  ol  which  led  to  the 
furnaces,  one  to  the  tepid  apartment,  and 
another  opened  npon  the  frii/iilarium,  the 
room  which  had  the  coll  bath  (10),  narned  also 
natatio,  natatoriuni,  pianna,  baptiiterium, 
fulem,  XouTpSr.     The  bath,  of  whita  marble. 


IS  feet  8  incfaea  in 

diameter,  and  about  Sfeet 

fit. 

inches  deep;    it  i 

entered  by  two    marble 

posed 

lo'  inches   from 

li^  bottom.      There   ia  a 

villa  o 

formed  a  part  of  the  Fonnian 
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The  tmdariym  of  llia  Old  BkUib  Kt  Pot 
B  feet  loag  by  IB  feet  bnud,  did  not  ca 


mt^r,  bat  wiw  heiiteil  witli  warm  air,  of  k  tern- 
per&tnre  between  that  of  the  ooCer  tit  and  the 
gnat  hektol  theTapooTuidwiinnbathB,  Three 


be  used  oe  the  room  (i\tiimfp 

[Plin.  Sp.  ii.  17,  S  H],  detirictarium]  in  which 
the  bathers  ware' anointed;  which  service  was 
performed  b;  BlaveB  called  vnctorei  uid  AliptU. 
Anointing  sometimes  took  place  before  Going 
into  thu  hoi  batb,  BOiDetimesKfter  the  cold  bath, 
jliiit  before  putting  on  the  clothes,  in  ordtp  to 
check  perspiration.  The  common  people  used 
olive  oil ;  the  more  wealthy  classeH  indulged  in 
the  greatest  eitruvagaiice  witb  regard  to  their 
perfumes  nnd  ungueots  (see  Athen.  iv.;  Plin. 

liii.  29).    [Ung^entnm.] 

From  this  apartment,  a  door  which  closed  by 
its  own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  ot 
cooler  air.  opened  into  (16).  the  caidarium,  5S 
feet  long,  ITi  (eet  broad.  Its  floor,  of  mosaic, 
wai  suspended  over  the  hypocaust.     The  wall 

[tegulae  mammatae)  of  about  four  inches,  con- 
nected with  the  oater  wall  by  cramps  of  iron. 
The  room  has  at  its  south  side  the  qnadrangolar 
alveui  (Cic.  Cael.  ae,  67)  or  loJtuin  (Lucr.  vi. 
800;  Liv.  xliv.  fl;  Saet.  Aug.  8S)  or  calida 
piicina  {Soet.  Nut.  37) :  and  at  the  north  side, 
which  ooded  in  a  semiciccular  apse,  a  Toand 


>1(.  llB.--T<pldaTtiim  of  OV 

B  beDchee  vere  tonnd  in  the  room,  and 
;r  of  bronie  {/oeulut},  in  which  llie  choi 
uhes  were  sUU  Temaining  when  the  ei 


^labrtim.  Into  thoaJcrui.called  inQreekw^Aot 

I  or  9tpiA  Sitaiiiyi\,  or  HnAu/iS^Spa  iipfioB  Biarat, 
\  the  baLher  descended  from  the  Ifhola  [ct.  flg. 
30e)  by  a  step.  The  alveui  was  10^  feet  long, 
5i  brood,  and  S  deep.  Ten  bathers  coald  be  in 
it  together.  The  Uibrum  for  cold  water  at  the 
other  end  is  a  circular  basin  of  marble,  7i  feet 

The  apxe  at  the  aonth  end  with  its  aperture 

this  term  may  have  been  applied  to  roomH  of 

n_|. .a. ,1    «i_rf      this  shape  and  ammgemont;  hut  strictly  speak- 

h^VtoT^  "^  ing.  the  (aeonicum  or  hot   room    (alsi  caUed 

I  umiatorium ;  fiipii  fl ' 


I  caldar 
Itwaf 


andr. 


d  to  a  higher 
ig-room,  and 
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la  of  Oie  room,  rows  of  brick  or  tile  sup- 

ibout  3  feet  high  (pi'Cof)  were  built  ta 

can?  the  upper  or  'huging'  Qoor  (lunmnra). 

I  crate,  OS  much  as  nine  iucheB  (hide.  The  hat- 
lir  chunbsr  or  hollow  floor  beneath  the  ms- 
jentura  to  or  from  which  the  hot  ur  wa« 
Itatributed  through  tubes  or  galleries  tfuni- 
CHii)  is  called  the  hj/poautttuvi.     There  was 


ng.»io.-on««i«.. 


I  guislied  from  the  hyporaaiii  or  stoke-hole. 
Tbefrigidarium  (Gg.  20S,  8)  has  a  passage  (M) 

. '__..:__ ^"-     ^Ij^jypu^li^Hlj^l^j^^p^^^J^ 

or  propnigeum ;  the  chun- 

ber  (IE)  was  for  tlie  DW  of  the  stokers  (/omo- 

if  the  «H»pfniitiTO«,  or    cotoTo),    The  coppers  (nJicnal  which  contained 

ibove  the  Aj/PO"""''™   (Vitr.    the  water  were  tliree:  cnldartum,  tepidariiim, 

ii.l7,gaB)  mayheaeeubjia-luti /TiffidaHum.    The  raldariiim  stood  over 

(he  circular  Euniace  If), 

17  feet  in  d  iameter.  which 

serred  to  lieat  thu  water 

,    and  give  out  streams  of 

I    hot  air  into  the   hollo* 

cells  of   the   hypoeam- 

t. —     Ti,.  I.-,  -i.  paased 

under 


ooreriiig  (eliiieHi,  jfi^a\<(f )  made  of  bi 
worked  by  clinins 

sfir"""" 


.    Tlie 


from 

the  first  a 

caldronii   bjr  two    flueii, 

wliioh  are  marked  upon 

the    plai^.     The    copper 

I    placed  immrdiatvly  OTer 
the  f omoce ;  and  as  the 

below,   it  was    >iupp[ied 


.which  wi 


ind  Blood 
a  little  way  o<I  from  the 
fnmace.  It  was  altoody 
oonaiderably  heated  from 


«i*ed  dirr!ct1y  froni  the 


Da.ul».hlchJU>*U»»1I.<.f  lb.    the  two  lower  boat 
place   wan    taken 
supply,  already  iDi 
cnu.  leas  warmed,  com 

from  above ;  a  pri 
le  Baths  of  Caracalla    which  has  been  introduced  into  modem 
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Bshind  the  copper*  aooUMr  cDrridor  (16)  I  to  Che  peoplfl  the  thermae  end  gardeni  whic 
Iskdaintatbecoartorafniim  (17)  appropriated  be  liad  eref:ted  in  theCampnii  Martiai.  [Plli 
to  the  BervoQts  of  the  b&bh,  and  has  an  inun"-  '  iiiri,  $  IHO.)  The  Fanth«on  van  incladed  1 
«liata  communication  with  the  street  b;  the  thia  magnificent  group  of  buildinge^  but  tf^ 
door  at  C.  temple,  not  a  bath-n  ~'  ... 

The  inangementa  in   the   adjuining  wt  of    /  "'  '  " 

balha,  which  were  auignsd  to  the  women,  and  II.  .         ,     . 

were  unaller,  are  similar  to  those  in  (he  men'b  ,  Caracalla,  Diocletiaa,  and  Conatantine :  beaides 
baths.      They   compriae   apudyterium  (IS),  n  i  maiif  coDgtrocbed  bj  private  iDdiriduals. 
cold  bath,  natatio  oi  puleHi  (30),  tepidariuvi        A  giooud-plan  is  given  of   the  thermae  of 
fat],  caldarium  (22),  on  one  aide  ol  which  is  a  :  Carandlo,  which  are  the  beat  preaervei),  and 
Harm  bath  in  aaquare  tecees,  and  at  the  farttier    which  were  perhapn  more  splendid  than  all  the 


of    Agrippa  nsH  followed  b;  Nero,  and  afberwaida 
ind  I  b7  Titus.   Thermae  were  alaoerectedb;  Trajan, 


ritremitf  the  laimim.  The  floor  of  this  cham- 
b«r  (and  of  the  tepidarium  also)  is  SDspended, 
and  it*  walls  are  {wrforated  tor  floes. 

THiMtAE. — The  thermae,  properly  speaking, 
wen  ft  Bonun  adaptation  of  the  Oreelc  QtHuU' 
sinB  or  palaettra  :  both  ol  whiota  contuned 


F    hatha 


COQJQDctioa 


with    I 


athletic  gomea,  and  «t«dr(.. 

TBciUiioDS  and  lectures,  sa  well  as  colomiades 
andUbruiM.  The;  were  decorated  with  paiat- 
•ug  and  sodlplUTe,  panelled  with  marbles,  and 
•wimad  with  fnmiiaitis  and  ahadad  walks,  like 
ths  groves  of  the  Academy.  IDiey  b^aa  and 
«nd«l  with  the  Bmpiie.  H.  Agiippa  bequeathed 


rest,  though  those  of  Diocletia 
eitensiTB.  The  dark  ports  i 
remains  still  visible  1  the  open  li 


:to,fu«. 


if  which  then 
cold-w 


a  following 
e   principal 
rere  eight.     R,  the 
^r  bath,  approached 
onded  by  a  set  of 


S,  and  »i 
chambers,  apodyteria.  i 
the  capiarix,  conitteria.  Sec.  T  ia  the  tepida- 
nu-m.  with  four  warm  baths  (D)  [caldaelava- 
tionet),  and  two  labra.  This  t'pidarium  was 
170  feet  long  by  83  feet  wide.    It  had  a  vaolled 


uid  porphi 


grAnJte  uid  porphyry. 

The  tepidaritim  of  tl 
onthoQiii]'     


iiim  and  coryeaeum  [Kd^VKo;  J 


BALNEAE  BALTEU8 

nee  columns  of  '  Iha  tphae 

Lfi  olDiooletiui,  j      Thew  bkUis  aJso  canlained  an  apper  aloiy. 
nrohof  B.  Hocia        There  is  uo  part  of  the  bathing  deputmeni, 

.  _ g  by  m  wide.        clearly  lepantod  (ram  the  rait,  which  could  be 

8  beyond  this  contained  the  |  omigned  lor  the  i  '  "   ' 

laeoniatm  &ud  HodatorieB,  (or  which  tl 


mnd  I  From  tbis  it  must  be  iniened  either  that 


'bo£ 


Hxee  bathed  together  in  the  thtrnuu,  or  that 
women  were  excluded  oltt^ether  from  tbea» 
establishmentg,       ■  -  ' 
only  admitted  to 

balneae. 

The   inunenie  1 
of  water  required 


ot  cells  or  cist 
being  sapplled 
cold  water  from 
aqueduct  i,  and 
lower  range  h 
xituated  imme- 
'  d  lately       above 

|(eee      ^316, 


Ue.— BftJtmi  ■DpjpoiUnf  »1ll*U- 

I  support  shield  or  Rword.  [Arm*  and  AnDonr.] 
iiwjB»  wiiBiB  wK  (a]  A  belt  or  collar  (^lao-xoAiirr^p,  wfturrt^ 
roisoB,  including  \  yleioy,  TpooTiiBitiov),  passicg  round  a  hone's. 


BAPTA.E 

nei-k  and  breast,  used  partly  u  a.  protectii 
ntid  putl;  u  ui  orauuent,  sBpecikUy  f 
uluLriob-boraes.  It  vas  olten  adomsd  Hi 
jthalmu  and  ltn(inna5ula. 

(B)  The  belt  DD  the  caleatiol  globe  reprexet 


(t)  The  Teitic»l_  w 


..  which  5._  _.„ ..._ 

depicted.    [Aitroiwmia.] 
,-,  _ -la  TBitical  wall  at  the  bask  of  the  i>ni«- 
nctio  (ii^miui)  in  the  theatre.     [AmpllUliea- 

tnim;  ThMtnuB.] 

(6)  In  the  Ionic  atrle,  a  band  enoircling  the 

pulvinu)  or   bolater  of  the   capital.    [Arahi- 

teetnra,  fi«.  loi.] 

Baptu  (BirraO.  A  eociety  rounded  by 
Alkibudea  in  honour  of  Kotytto,  the  Tliracian 
Cybels,  no  called  from  the  pnrifloati  '    ~ 

with  initiation       Eupoh-    --'--- 
Baptar.     Cf.  Jot.  ii.  BB. 

Bdpa.0pavoT'Opvytta.  AdeeppitatAthens 

ast  (Plat.itep.iT.p. 

ten.  Hell.  i.  7,  aii>. 

nua  Ki^puiSoj,  cloHe 

U>  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  ontaide  the  city  to 

.   .. n  thePeiraic  gate  and  that  of 

ntioned  as  early  aa  the  Peraiaii 


;  Pint.   Thmn.  M ; 
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ooD  became  the  f  anhion.     Poor  men  eometimea 

A  long  beard  (Lir.  iirii.  S()  iraa  conaidned 
,  inaclt  of  BlorenlineBB  and  aqoalor.  The  flral 
ime  o(  shaving  was  regarded  aa  the  beginning 


Helite.     Itia 


stheti 


.  of  the  I 


The  eiecntioner  was  called  6  M  ri  igiyiutri 
(Hdt.  Tii.  188;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  7,  21.)  It  com- 
sponded  to  the  Bpartan  KidLOn^,  andtheScalni- 
fi.mnniu  at  Borne. 

1.  Oreei  {lAyier,  ■yiviiar,  liwt\rn). —  , 


moustache  J  niini 


I  the  h 


"Tir^iTl  ia  aometimea  restricteii 
to  the  hair  about  the  npper  and  lower  tipa—that 
in,  to  the  iiiHrra^  and  the  tirwQt  combined: 
yirtar  to  the  hair  on  the  chin,  nirfiwr,  the 
commonest  prose  term,  is  later  than  yivtinr- 

The  early  Oreeka  nearer  shaved  the  beard, 
regarding  it  aa  the  honour  of  manhood.  In  the 
Homeric  times  a  oommon  form  of  entreat j  wi 


UintDtolba 


of  manhood,  and  the  day  wae  celebrated  an 

a  festival   (Jut.   iii.   186).     rchia  UBmOly  look 

.  I  place  when  the  yonng  Rronan  aaaumed  the  toga 

touch  the  betud  ol  the  p«r«>n  addreased    pjrifia  (Soet.   Cal.    10).     The  hair  cat  off  on 

'"      .i2.Tiii.STl).|a<ich  oocasiona  was  consecrated  to   aome  god 

(Soet.  Utr.  IS).    [InTMialu.] 

With  the  emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began 
bOE«Tire;  and  till  the  time  ol  Conatantina  the 


(Hoe 
The 


beard  was 
■haven,  or  left  on- 
triouned,  only  in 
aign  of  mourning ; 
and  a  smooth 
face  waa  Uiought 
effeminate  {Ar. 
Thetm.  SIR).  The 
Spartan  a  pmiished 
cowards  {tptaat- 
Tii)  byshaviugotf 
i\  part  of  their 
[Marda(Plat.>1pw. 
BO,  Cleom.  0 ;  ct.  3 
Sam.  1.4).  On  the 


sented    with     tlie 

lip  clear,  and  with  ' 
a  pointed  beard,  aabflg.aiS,  from  a  paintoaiile, 
in  an  Etnuean  toDiK  1 

In  the  time  of  Aleiaoder  the  Great  the  cos- 
torn  of  smooth  ahaving  was  introdoced,  and 
■piead  from  UaopdoniA  (see  CallUS*,  Fl.  II.) 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  worfd.  Philci- 
sophera  retained  the  beard  as  a  badge  of  their 

grofesaioD  {rttyuvorpi^t^  wvyvurrpo^ia)  (cf- 
era  iv.  1 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  S,  las,  ii.  8,  86  ;  Mayor 
on  Jnv.  liv.  12). 

S.  BOIUM.— The  Romana  in  early  times  wore 
the  beard  onont  (Lit.  t.  U  :  Cic.  Cael.  1* ;  Uor. 
Carm.  ii.  IE,  11 ;  Or.  Fatt.  ii.  BO ;  Terg.  Am. 
n.  SOB).  BhaTing  i>  aaid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Borne  800  B.C.  (Plin.  Tii.  %  all),  and 


emperora  ap^ar  in  basis  aud  coina  with  beardii ; 
but  Conatantine  and  hia  aoooeeaore  to  tht*  t-nA  nf 
the  sixth  century,  ■ 


ixented  hi 


pnrdlc 


exception  of  Julian. 
-.   Th-  " 


Mart,  i 


ke  the  Orveka,  let  their  bearda  grow  in 
louming  (Suet.  Aug.  IS).  Other  occasions  of 
louming  on  which  the  beard  waa  flowed  h> 
row  were,  appearance  lu  a  rmi,  oondem- 
_..__  ._  ---„g  public  calamity.  (Lit.  vi.  10 ; 
8;  Suet.  luL  VJ.)  The  Bonians 
iforfex)  and  racora  {nooacttla), 
{vuUrllac) ;  they  alaa 
per  pectinem.  i.e.  not 
.  >.  11, 10).  Radi.  tondm, 
vcia,  UCLB7JM,  are  words  used  for  different 
(.Lxhiona. 
Bac'bltoi.     rlTM.1 

Bull  (flapif).  A  boat  used  on  the  Nile  to 
transport  mercliaudisp,  and  also  at  funerals  to 
conTey  the  corirae   lurosa   the  river.     It  was, 


,,:W(Cic. 


dTM^ht,  and  hod  ueu»l);  only  one  raaaer,  xue  : 
barit  wan  otten  »F  inajiy  Uioasand  talentn'  I 
biirdsn,  {See  Hilt.  ii.  tW;  A.-6ch.  Siippl.  81B;  I 
Propert.  iv.  11,  11;  und  (oc  a  Paraian  ship, 
AoHcli.  Pen.  O560  ! 

Bdcravos.     (TornuntDiiL] 

~  '   ,    [Taiouiiun,] 

ir  EiiK- 


ancJ  1^11 1  Britifili  tau|(uage 
(Welsh  batgi^  CiimiBh 
(kucbiJ),  And  meiiUoaed 
1^  Martial,  xir.  09,  an  on 


jmrted  trom  BriliLin,  and 
bj  InrenaJ,  lii.  Mt, 
among  a  niunber  of 
valuable      nrtii'laa      of 


BCLOLXoit. 

.  BaiU'iw  <aL„ 

»t»t.  Siin.  i-l.W 


writers  ffTalBiuriAEfr^or 
and).  A  building  wl.ich 
nerved  as  a  court  of  law 


into  nave  (media  jiorti- 
cut)  aiid  aidei)  (;<i>rfi- 
cut],  and  clereHtory  light- 
ing. The  origin  of  the 
term  ia  unoertain.  It  ia 
possible  that  it  origina- 
led  in  Asia  with  the  BUc- 
ceBBora  of  Alexandar,  and 
tliat  it  waa  their  liiean, 
the  place  where  Uiey  ad- 
ministered jnntire. 

The  first  edifice  o( 
this  dewsription,  Basilica 
PoTcia,  was  erected  by 
M.  Porciua  Cato,  184  B.C. 
(Lit.  iixii.  14,  7),  in 
(he     Forma     iWljoining 


e  Cnria.     There  were 
tventy  othera  in  Kome, 
of  which  the  followi 
are  (he  best  knowi 


-"fS 


I  the  title  of  hia  two  grand> 


(2)  Opin-i 
lia:(4)  Ba 


FJ(.  2U.-F1W  al  TiKlu 
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moat,  CuQ*  txA  Luoiaa.  It  wfts  &  laise  double  I  hub  either  Taulted,  as  in  the  BaBiliaa  of  Con- 
^ortictt*  with  two  tie™  o(  oolniniia,  and  open  on  BtantinB,  or  ol  timber,  as  in  the  Bamlioa  DIpia. 
three  aids*.    Ilieceatial  epaoe  appeus  to  havel      The  S.  Ulpia  (fig.  384)  ib  a  rectugle  about 


-W^ 


m.a 


been  oithout  a  Toof,     (6)  Pi/wia,  the  best  pre- 1 

■erred  example  of  that  apecial  form  of  cUsaical  I 

baajlica  which  ii  snppoaed  to 

have  been  the  model  of  the 

Christian    chQrche*.     It    is 

notangolaTf     endLog    ita    a 

ssmicucolar  apse.     It  has  a 

Dare  and  two  narrow  aides 

divided   by    Corintiian  oo- 


bj  cancrUi,  The  emperar* 
jadgmeot-seat  (trtfrutMQ 
wae  in  the  apse.  (T)  Vlpia, 
or  Traiartij  in  the  Fortun 
ol  Trajan,     (fi)  Con  " 


these  building  is  rectangD- 

lar,  and  tbeir  width  not  more  than  halt  nor  I  divided  by  tour  rows  ot  colnmng  BS  feet  high. 

!•■■  tban  ooe-tbiid  of  the  length.    The  roof  |  Above  Uie  side  aisles  was  a  gallery  with  a 
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biJuBtraiie  (plutma),  the  Tool  of  which  waa  <  hemicyals  were  seats  lor  penona  of  digtinction, 
supparted  bj  kb  upper  row  of  columns,  and  and  (or  the  parties  engaged  io  the  pnHeeduu[s. 
from  tbesa  colomiu  epraog  the  arches  of  the  In  this  builio*  were  two  ISLTae  libruiet,  one  tot 
nave.     This  nwf  130  feet  high,  vas  of  wood,  |  Oreek  aod  the  other  foe  Latm  HS8, 


■■  ■'■ 


and  was  richlf  ulomed  with  gilt  plates.  At  [  The  Batilica  of  Corufanftne  (or  of  Maxea- 
oae  end  wu  a  aemicircnlar  apse,  or  trihnne  Hum),  foimerl;  caUed  the  Templa  of  Peace 
ilt^micyelium),  containing  a  raised  platform,  was  IDS  ieet  Inuad  by  STO  leet  Long  and  190  feel 
In  the  oentie  of  this  tribime  were  pUc«d  the  |  high.    The  form  of  the  ranltjng  irill  be  under- 


eamle  chiiir  of  the  praelicn'  and  seats  (or  the  I  stood  from  the  seotions  (flgs.  930, 337),  one  taken 
'-'----    — *--  sometimes  amounted  to  the  nmn-  I  longitadinaUf,  the  other   acrosn  the  building. 
""      "       i.  SS,  8),  and  the  ad-    (SeeFargnseoD,  fiiat.  o/^rch.  i.  eiS.) 

"■""  ' '  -'  the  1      The  name  of  bonlif a  waa  in  oonrae  ol  time 


., .3  templeB,  tkeatres,  or  batha 

{Plio.  Bp.  X.  88,  B) :  sad,  Ugtly,  to  uy  U^e 
oorered  boilding,  public  of  priTate. 

Orar  Uia  ude  usles  of  ■  builica  was  &  gallsTT  \ 
with  k  panpet  or  bdngtrade  (plutsui),  Tliii 
galloir  nn  *U  ronnd  the  buifdinK,  and  ns  . 
nawhed  by  BtunaMt.  The  «hole  una  mui 
corered  in  with  threa  sepukte  coved  ceilingH,  . 
of  tha  kind  caUed  latudinaium.  Of  ths  pni-  . 
Ttncial  baflihoaa  of  the  BomaDS,  moat  were 
conTBTled  into  chorchea,  and  aftanrards  modi- 
aed;  bat  that  ol  Tr^yea  rarvivea. 

Uany  of  iheae  adiSoea  were  converted  to  the  ' 
luea  ol  a  Chriatian  ohorch.  Henoe  the  Uter 
wiilara  of  the  Empire  apply  the  tarm  baattica 
to  all  chorchei  boilt  after  the  model  JDit  de-  i 
Bcribed.  Such  are,  e.g-,  the  cborchea  of  St.  i 
Clamant  at  Home,  and  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  i 
(See  Diet,  of  Chrittiait  Antiqtiiiiit,  a.v,,  and 
generally  Giihl  and  Koner,  Darembetv  aod 
Ba^o,  '■»■) 

BiunXUSa,.     [QftUUI.] 

BoovApo.  Bovvaplf.  Oriffioallya  loi  (cf. 
fiavaifiiw  iaSH.  ir.  101),  and  Egyptian  prieets 


{ the  drsM  of  Egyptian  priaala  (Hdt.  ii.  VI). 
'  [Cb1«mi«.J 

Bipai&MHs  Sficn.     Saa  Appendix,  QhxeK 
Law. 

B4||ia.    fEKitXinvta.] 

BavSlBiiia.    A  (eatiTaloelebratedintheport 
town  ol    Peiraana   in   kononr  of  Bendia,    the 


It  waa  celobnted  in  the  month  of  Thaigeliui 
(Hay),  and  inclnded  aranvWi,  a  torah  race  on 
hotaeback,  and  prcwBBaiona(FUt.  Hfp.  S9T  t). 

B«uA'«ilUn,  BcnataU'rini.     Bee  Appendix, 
BoMAH  Liw. 

Bcnnk.    [CuiTiu.] 

BM,BMdi.    [Colum; 'rablea,Xm.1 
BMtitL'rli  (#iuiu^x«)-     Persona  wbofenght 
'"       '**   '        >  in  the  gamea  of  the  of 


fonght  far  the 


ue  IcNiiid  lapreaantad  in  what  seem  to  be  foi- 
■kina,  whan  officiating.  The  urord  piobably 
came  tiom  Egypt  tbnmgh  Kirene  to  I^dia  and 
ThiBce,  whsre  $aaaopii 


allowed  arniB,  or  criminals,  who  were  nanaJly 
permitted  to  have  no  nteana  of  defence  against 
the  wild  beaata  (Cic.  Self.  M  ;  Sen.  Ep-  70.  17). 
The  former  claw,  more  oorrectly  calkd  einta- 
toret  [TeilAtloj,  were  diitinct  Irom  and  interior 
to  the  gladiators,  who  tongbt  with  one  another 


appeara  as  the  drew  of 

Co™,  i.  18,  LL) 

httei  {Itctiea)   in  which 

the    baalema    by    two 

might  be  etoaed  or  leK 

open.    It  waa  driTen  by 

vaitOsna,  Hot.  Bat.  I. 
S,  M).  A  ahorel  with  a  short  handle,  mads  of 
iron  (Plia.  ""■'  $  137),  naed  for  Tariooa 
pnrpoeea,  mcfa  as  cdlecting  dung,  and  alao  as 


(Cic.  VoHn.  17).  TheM  were  achools  (letuilae) 
in  Boms  tor  their  training.  Snch  were  called 
ludi  maluHni.  since  the  oembata  with  beaata 
^waya    preceded     those    of    the    gladiaton. 

reuiutwH.] 
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BtaCttv  ftCiet).  See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 
Bibliothe'oa  (/3i/3Xio0iiin}).  1.  Obebk.— The 
large  libraries  of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
monarohs  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  till  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies.  We  hear  of  libraries 
formed  l^  Peisistratos,  by  Polvkrates  the 
tyrant  of  Samos,  and  by  private  collectors,  such 
as  Nikokrates  of  Cyprus,  Euripides,  and  Ari- 
stotle. Ptolemy  Pluladelphus  collected  books 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  larger 
number  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  Museum 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  rest  in  the  Serapeimi. 
Among  tJie  librarians  of  Alexandria  were  De- 
metrius of  Phaleron,  Eratosthenes  the  mathe- 
matician, Zoiodotus,  Aristarohus  and  Aristo- 
phfuies  the  critics,  and  the  poets  ApoUonius 
Rhodius  and  KalUmachus.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  two  libraries  seems  to  have  been 
upwards  of  600,000  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2). 
Books  in  foreign  languages  were  brought  to 
Alexandria  and  translated  for  the  libnuy,  and 
the  Septuagint  Version  was  probably  made  in 
this  way. 

This  priceless  collection  suffered  considerably 
in  the  siege  of  Alexandria  bv  Julius  Caesar, 
in  47  B.C.,  and  in  278  aj>.  and  889  aj>.  What 
remained  of  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  640  aj>.    (See  Gibbon,  chap,  li.) 

A  library  formed  by  the  kmgs  of  Pergamns 
was  transported  to  Egypt  by  Antony,  who  made 
a  present  of  its  200,000  volumes  to  Cleopatra 
<Plut.  Ant.  58).  By  the  second  or  first  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  seem  to  have  been  libraries  in 
most  Greek  towns. 

2.  Roman.— The  first  public  library  in  Rome 
was  that  founded  by  C.  Asinius  PoUio  (Plin. 
vii.  81),  in  the  Atrium  Inbertatis  near  the«Forum 
(Cic  A,  H,  iv.  16,  §  18).  Julius  Caesar  had  pro- 
jected a  Greek  and  Latin  library,  but  the  scheme 
was  prevented  by  his  death  (Suet.  lul.  44). 
Augustus  formed  a  library  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  on  the  Palatine  (Suet.  Atig.  29 ;  Hor.  Bp, 
i.  8, 17) ;  and  another,  Bibliotheca  Octaviana, 
in  the  Porticus  Octaviae.  Among  the  Roman 
libraries,  those  in  the  Capitol  (Suet.  Donu  20), 
m  the  Temple  of  Peace,  in  Vespasian's  Forum, 
and  the  tHpian  Library,  founded  by  Trajan, 
were  the  most  celebrated. 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at 
Rome  soon  after  the  Second  Punic  War.  Aemi- 
lius  Paullus  brought  to  Rome  the  library  of 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Lucullus,  that  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  to  which  he  gave  the 
public  free  access  (Plut.  Aem.  PauL  28,  Ltumll. 
42).  The  love  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  Varro,  and 
others  for  their  libraries  is  well  known  (Cic. 
Att.  i.  7, 10,  iv.  6).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public it  became  the  fashion  to  have  a  room 
elegantly  furnished  as  a  library  (of.  Vitr.  vi.  7). 

We  read  of  libraries  at  Milan,  Comum  (Plin. 
Ep.  i.  8,  iv.  18),  Tibur,  and  elsewhere. 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect. 
Round  the  walls  were  numbered  cases  contain- 
ing the  books  [Liber].  The  cases  were  called 
eiUier  armaria  [Armkrinm]  (Plin.  E]9.  ii.  17), 
lociUamenta,  foruli  ( Juv.  iii.  219),  or  ntdi  (Mart, 
i.  118).  Libraries  were  adorned  with  portraits 
and  busts  of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues 
of  Minerva  and  the  Muses.  The  librarii  a 
bibliotheca  or  bibUoth-ecarii,  who  had  charge  of 
the  libraries,  were  usually  sliakves  or  freedmen. 
(Juv.  iii.  219 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7 ;  Cic.  Fam.  vii. 
28 ;  Suet.  Tib.  76.) 

Bidenf .    [Baitrnm.] 

Bidental.  A  building  to  mark  a  spot  where 
lightning  had  fallen.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  saorifioe  of  a  young  sheep  (bidena)  by 
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the  hant^ncea  at  the  place.  It  was  sometimes 
called  jmtealt  as  in  the  case  of  the  puteaZ 
Libonu  in  the  Forum  Romanum  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
19,  8,  Sat.  ii  6,  86).  (See  cot  under  Pnteal.) 
When  lightning  had  struck  a  q^t,  it  was  held 
necessary  condere  fulffur,  eiwer  publice  or 
prtvatimt  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 
Everything  which  had  been  touched  by  the 
ligti^ing  was  solemnly  oollected  by  the  pontiff, 


Jig.  ttS.— Bld«nlal  at  Fomp«iL 

and  piled  up,  with  a  prayer  (Juv.  vi.  687 ;  cf . 
Lucan,  i.  607).  A  bident  was  offered,  and  a 
small  enclosure,  neither  paved  nor  covered, 
was  built,  and  surrounded  by  an  exterior  wall, 
bearing  the  legend  fulqur  eonditum.  It  was 
not  idlowed  to  tread  tnis  locua  religiotuSy  or 
even  to  look  into  it. 

Bid  talc  t,    filitoi    or   /3/8voi.      Magistrates 

in  Sparta,  five,  or  six,  in  number,  with  a  presi- 

!  dent  {irp4fffivs)t  who  inspected  the  gymnastic 

!  exercises.    Their  house  of   meeting  (^x^^) 

was  in  the  market-place. 

Biga,  Bigae.    [Cumu.] 

Bin'tL    [Coinage.] 

BUix.    [TelaO^ 

Bipennlk    [Seenrii.] 

Bire'mii.    lllaTii.] 

BiMlUnm.    [SeUa.! 

Bisextnm.    [Calendarinm.] 

BXd3ti{  Sdct).    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Blantae.    [Caleevt.] 

BoaY6s,  BovaY6s.  The  boys  from  seven 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  at  Sparta  wero  taken 
by  the  state  and  train^  for  its  service.  They 
were  divided  into  sections,  called  $odai.  The 
leader  of  such  a  section  who  was  an  cfpiyi'  {i.e. 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years)  was  called 
fiovaySs  or  fiouay6p  (Plut.  Lye.  17 ;  Xen.  Bep. 
Lac.  ii.  11).  In  later  times  it  became  an 
honorary  title  given  to  distinguished  men,  and 
held  with  the  ephoralty  and  oUier  magistracies. 

Bot)8p6|i.ia.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  of  Boedro- 
mion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boiy^fuos,  l^ 
which  name  Apollo  was  called  in  Boeotia 
and  elsewhere  (Callim.  Hyin,  Apoll.  69).  The 
origin  of  the  festival  is  variously  attributed  to 
Theseus  (Plut.  Thes.  27)  and  Xuthus  or  Ion 
(Eur.  lon^  69). 

Boeotarohes  {Boiwrdp^tt  or  Bou&rapxos)- 
The  Boeotians,  a  Thessalian  people  (Thuc.  i. 
12),  settled  in  the  countrv  called  Kadmeis, 
afterwards  Boeotia,  under  their  king  Opheltas. 
The  Boeotian  kings  ruled  the  whole  country 
from  Thebes  (Thuc.  iii.  61).  Subsequently,  the 
country  was  divided  into  several  states,  contain- 
ing each  a  principal  city  with  i\»  JwrtXtts 
(cf.  Thuc.  iv.  76)  living  around  it.  These  in- 
dependent states  formed  a  Boeotian  League 
{Kotyhtf  Bouorw),  with  Thebes  at  its  h&eyd. 
Common  sanctuaries  were  the  temple  of  the 
Itonian  Athene  near  Koroneia,  where  the  Pain> 
boeotia  wero  celebrated,  and  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  at  Onohestus.  Thucydides  (iv.  98) 
mentions  seven  independent  states:  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Kopae,  Thespiae,  Tanagra, 
and  Orchomenus ;  other  towns  aro  named  in  in- 
scriptions, and  probably  the  number  differed  at 
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diftexent  times ;  some  Boeotian  towns  seceded 
from  the  league,  e.g.  Plataea,  or  non-Boeotian 
towns  joined  the  league;  and  some  were  de- 
stroyed by  Thebes,  as  Plataea  and  Thespiae. 
The  dependent  towns  were  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  national  confederacy,  but  with 
the  neighbouring  chief  city,  and  were  obliged  to 
furnish  troops  and  money  to  the  genend  con- 
federacy (Thuc.  iv.  76).  The  league  was  finally 
dissolved  by  Q.  Maroius  Philippus,  171  B.C. ; 
but  some  kind  of  confederation  lasted  down  to 
a  late  period  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

Elach  of  the  principal  towns  had  its  /SovAi^  or 
senate  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  29)  and  8^/ior.  In  the 
early  period  the  supreme  power  of  Uie  league 
was  vested  in  the  four  senates  (Thuc.  v.  88), 
representing  four  districts,  and  assembled  in 
one  place  {koip^  (r^y«8or).  After  democracy 
was  introduced  at  Thebes,  there  was  no  longer 
a  Boeotian  confederacy,  but  rather  a  Theban 
state,  in  which  other  cities  were  merged.  At 
the  time  of  the  alliance  with  Bome  (197  B.C.)  it 
would  seem  that  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  a  federal  assembly,  in  which  (Liv.  xzxiii.  2) 
each  of  the  confederated  cities  had  a  distinct 
vote. 

Each  city  had  one  or  several  annual  archons. 
The  The^Mm  arohon  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  kept 
a  sacred  spear  of  office  always  by  him  (Plut. 
Gen,  Soer.  81).  The  main  powers  of  the  state 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  thi«e  polemarchs,  who 
were  elected  annually.  Of  other  magistrates 
we  find  mentJDPed  Tnrapxoi,  t\dpx<Ut  va^apYos, 
Kttr6wraty  rauiah  &c.  The  popmar  assembly  at 
Thebes  is  called  &X/n  by  Herodotus  (v.  79),  and 
^KKKtiffia  hj  Demosthenes  {Cor.  §  218).  There 
was  also  an  archon  of  the  confederacy,  not 
neoessarilv  a  Theban,  whose  name  was  affixed 
to  all  alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned 
tlie  whole  confederacy.  Power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boeotarchs,  representing  the 
several  Boeotian  cities;  their  determinations, 
however,  required  the  ratification  of  the  four 
senates  (Thuc.  v.  88).  The  Boeotarchs  dis- 
charged tiie  functions  of  an  executive  in  various 
matters,  formed  alliances  with  foreign  states, 
received  ambassadors  on  their  return  home, 
negotiated  with  envoys  from  other  countries, 
imd  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
league.  But  tiieir  principal  duty  was  of  a 
miUtary  nature;  and  they  were  Uie  supreme 
military  authorities  both  in  the  field  and  at 
home.  The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  mili- 
tary service,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  deci- 
sions of  whu^  were  determined  bv  a  majority 
of  votes  (Thuc.  iv.  91).  It  is  possible  that  the 
supreme  command  was  always  vested  in  a 
Theban  Boeotarch. 

The  exact  number  of  Boeotarchs  is  uncer- 
tain: it  is  given  as  seven,  eleven,  twelve,  and 
thirteen.  Tbej  were  elected  by  the  iicicKrio^la. 
Their  period  of  service  was  a  year,  b^^inning 
in  winter  (Plut  Pelop.  24,  28),  and  whoever 
fumtip^w**!  in  office  Umger  than  his  time  was 
punishable  with  death.  (Pans.  ix.  14,  6 ;  Com. 
Nep.  Epam.  7).  Pelopidas  was  re-elected  as 
Boeotarch  without  interruption  from  878  B.C. 
to  his  death.  Each  Boeotiuroh  was  responsible 
to  his  own  state  alone. 

BoiM  (icKoi6s).  A  collar  of  wood  or  iron  put  on 
the  neck  of  ^ves  or  criminals  as  a  punisnment 
(Plant.  Capi.  iv.  2,  109).  The  Greek  k\oi6s, 
usually  of  wood,  sometimes  of  iron,  was  (1)  a 
cx>llaron  the  neck  of  a  mischievous  dog  (Ar. 
Few.  897)  (2)  A  form  of  pillory  (Eur.  CjueL 
336).  (8)  An  ornamental  collar  of  gold  (Eur. 
Cycl.  184) 
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Bonibj'einiim.    [Serienm.] 

BttiiovCicns.    [Aia|ia<rTCYU9i$.l 

B  o Aval.  Persons  in  Athens  who  purchased 
oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts  (Dem. 
Mid.  p.  670,  §  171),  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
the  money  received  for  Uie  hides  of  sacrificed 
animals  (AcpiiaTiKov).  They  were  elected 
by  the  ekklesia. 

Bopca9|j.o(,  or  Boptaxr^kd^.  A  festival 
celebrated  with  banquets  by  the  Athenians  in 
honour  of  Boreas.  Herodotus  (vii.  189)  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  erected  a  temple  to  Boreas 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  as  a  thank-oflfering 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  near 
Cape  Sepias.  But  the  festival  may  have  been 
of  earUer  origin.    See  Clcua.  Diet.  Obtthyia. 

BovKoXciov.  The  official  residence  of  the 
Arohon  i9air<Af^r  near  the  old  Prytaneion, 
which  was  probably  NE.  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
name  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Thracian  Dionysus  ravpdfiop^r,  identified 
with  Sabazius,  whose  votaries  are  said  to  be 
called  fiovic6Koi  (see  [Arist.]  'A0.  woX.  ed. 
Sandys). 

BovXi^.  A  deliberative  assembly  or  council. 
In  the  Heroic  age,  represented  to  us  by  the 
Homeric  poems,  the  despotism  of  ro^ty  is 
tempered  by  the  0ovK-fi  or  council  of  chiefs  and 
the  iyopd  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 
Such  councils,  however,  had  only  a  consultative 
power,  and  could  not  restrain  the  king's  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  bee  republics  of  historic  times  the 
$ou\'fi  assumed  more  of  an  executive  character, 
especially  among  the  Ionic  race;  the  Dorian 
states,  like  Sputa  and  Crete,  preferred  the 
terms  ytpovtrla,  yipomt,  retaining  the  kingship 
of  the  Heroic  age  m  a  modified  form  [Oorousia, 
K 6(rti.ofc].  In  Athens,  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Solon,  there  were  two  councils,  the  Aroiopagut 
{q.  V.)  and  the  Boul^. 

The  ancients  ascribed  all  Athenian  institutions 
to  Solon.  The  AroiopAgns  appears  to  have  been 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Homeric  fiovK-fi 
or  council  of  old  men  (yipomts) ;  and,  how- 
ever shorn  of  its  power  in  later  times,  it  always 
enjoyed  honorary  preeedenoe  as  i^  tty«  /9ovA^ 
(i.e.  on  the  Hill)  over  the  senate,  i^  icirm  fiovKii. 
There  are  some  indications  of  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  council  in  pre-Solonian  Athens 
(NavKpapCai).  It  is  possible  that  under  the 
government  of  the  Eupatrids,  there  was  a 
senate  of  800  composed  of  76  members  from 
each  of  the  four  tribes,  26  from  each  of  the 
phratries;  and  that  Solon,  wishing  to  give 
some  political  power  to  the  unprivileged  citi- 
sens,  added  a  fourth  hundred  of  non-Eupatrid 
members,  26  from  each  tribe.  Accordmg  to 
one  account  ((Arist.]  *A0.  woX.  c.  4 :  the  passage 
is  disputed)  Drakon  instituted  ajSouX^of  401, 
chosen  by  lot.  All  authorities  agree  that  Solon 
made  the  number  of  his  fiovKii  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from 
each  of  the  four  tribes ;  and  that  its  function 
with  reference  to  the  public  assembly  (4KK\'na'ia) 
was  also  his  work — to  prepare  matters  for  its 
discussion,  to  convoke  and  superintend  its 
meetings,  and  to  ensure  the  execution  of  its 
decrees  (Grote,  chap,  xi.) :  the  people  alone 
being  soverei^  and  governing  by  psephismata 
and  dikastenes.  The  fiovKtvral  or  senators 
were  probably  not  at  first  appointed  by  lot  as 
in  after-times.  The  K^oftos  or  lot  formed  no 
part  of  any  of  Solon's  institutions ;  and  an  elec- 
tion by  open  voting,  where  the  influence  of  Uie 
Eupatrids  would  be  felt,  may  be  assumed  aa 
most  in  accordance  wiUi  his  views.    On  the 
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tribes  being  remodelled  by  Kleisthenes  (610  b.c.)i 
and  raised  to  ten  in  number,  the  senate  also 
was  increased  to  500,  fifty  from  each  of  the  ton 
tribes.  It  is  to  this  period,  and  not  to  any 
earlier  one,  tJiat  the  introduction  of  the  lot  is 
probably  to  be  referred.  Kleisthenes,  himself 
an  Alkmaeonid  by  birth,  was  by  no  means  an 
advanced  democrat,  and  under  his  constitution 
the  office  of  jSoi/Acvr^s  was  confined  to  the  first 
three  Solonian  classes.  These  restrictions  were 
swept  away  by  the  law  of  Aristoides  about  477, 
and  every  office  became  open  to  every  citizen 
[Arohon].  The  senators  thus  appointed  were 
required  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny  or  8ofcifiacr(a, 
in  which  they  gave  evidence  of  being  genuine 
oitiiens  (yy^ioi  i^  &fifoip)i  of  never  having  lost 
their  civic  rights  by  krifdOf  and  also  of  being 
above  80  years  of  age.  After  passing  the  8oici- 
fuurla  thev  took  an  oath  of  office  (lipicos  jSovAf  v- 
Toc^r).  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  and 
sat  probably  every  day,  except  on  some  religious 
festivals,  when  they  were  discharged  from  atten- 
dance. The  senators'  pay  {fums  0ouA,9vtik6s) 
was  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  (according  to  *AB. 
iroX.  five  obols)  for  each  day  on  which  they  sat. 
During  their  sittings  they  wore  a  wreath  of 
myrtle.  In  the  theatre,  at  festivals,  and  in  the 
public  assembly,  they  had  a  place  of  honour 
(irpoe8p(a),  and  for  their  year  of  office  they  were 
exempt  from  military  service  (cf.  Appendix, 
.Greek  Law,  'Ar^Xcta).  The  ballot  for  the 
removal  of  a  senator  was  called  iK^XXo^opiei, 
because  the  voting  in  it  (so  it  is  said)  was 
taken  with  leaves  of  olive  instead  of  voting 
tablets  or  pebbles.  If  acquitted  on  the  trial, 
the  senator  was  reinstated ;  if  convicted,  not 
only  was  he  expelled,  but  the  senate  was  entitled 
to  inflict  punishment  on  its  own  account  in  addi- 
tion to  that  awarded  by  the  dikastery.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  tfa«  whole  body  had  to  pass  the 
examination  called  tUBwm,  at  once  an  audit  of 
accounts  and  an  inquiry  into  its  general  conduct 
in  office :  and  if  the  result  vraw  satisfactory,  the 
peo|»le  decreed  them  a  golden  crown  as  the 
eqwvalent  of  a  modern  voto  of  thanks. 

This  senato  of  600  was  divided  according  to 
tribes  into  ten  sections  of  fifty  each,  and  these 
served  in  an  order  of  succession  determined  by 
lot  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  members 
of  the  tribe  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve  were 
called  Prytanes  (wpvrdrcit),  i.e.  chiefs  or  presi- 
dents) beoemse  they  presided  both  in  the  senato 
and  the  ekklesia;  their  period  of  office  was 
called  a  Prytany  (vpvrarcfa),  and  lasted  in 
ordinary  years  86  or  86  days,  in  intercalated 
years  88  or  89.  [Caleildarimn.]  From  among 
the  prytanes  a  president  {mffrdrris)  was 
chosen,  also  by  lot,  every  day,  to  sit  as  chair- 
man in  the  senato  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people ;  during  his  day  of  office  he  had  in  his 
custody  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  the  public 
archives,  and  the  stato  seal,  and  was  thus  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government. 

The  attendance  of  the  fifty  prytanes  at  each 
meeting  of  the  senato  was  compulsory,  that  of 
other  senators  voluntary.  It  was  provided, 
however,  that  all  the  tnbes  should  be  repre- 
sented 1^  every  meeting  of  the  senato ;  and  this 
was  done  by  the  inrtitution  of  the  proedri 
(«P<{c^nm),  nine  senators  chosen  by  lot,  one  from 
eaioh  of  the  non-inesiding  tribes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  sitting,  under  the  direction 
of  the  epistates  of  the  prytanes.  But  ihe 
democratic  jealousy  of  men  in  office  introduced 
restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the  prytanes 
and  their  epistates.     From  the  early  part  of 


the  fourth  century  B.C.  a  second  epistates  was 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  proedri  {4inffrdTris 
raw  wpoiSpmw)  to  whom  the  presidracy  both  of 
the  senato  and  the  assembly  was  transferred, 
leaving  to  the  former  epistatos  {ivtffrdiTfit  rwv 
wpvrtufdww)  only  the  chairmanship  of  the  pry- 
tanes and  the  custody  of  the  keys  and  seals, 
with  an  honorary  precedence. 

Other  officers  of  the  senato  were  the  secre- 
taries (ypafxfiaiT€is)t  of  whom  there  were  several. 
(1)  The  clerk  of  the  prytanes,  appointed  for 
each  pxytany  by  lot  from  among  Uie  prytanes, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  all  the  acts  passed 
by  the  senato ;  this  is  the  ypoftfuerths  6  icar^ 
wpvrawtitttfy  and  the  one  whose  name  was  pre- 
fixed to  decrees  in  the  formula  [6  Scii^a]  iype^i- 
juircvcv  fEicicXtiataj.  (2)  The  clerk  of  the 
senato  {ypofifMTtbs  r&w  fiovKtvr&w),  elected 
by  the  senate  itself  by  show  of  himdA,  appar- 
ently for  the  whole  year.  (8)  A  secretary 
elected  by  the  people,  and  called  ypofjifuertis 
rrji  ir^Acwf  (Thuc.  vii.  10)  or  t^J  jSowA^s  irol 
Tou  ^fiov ;  his  chief  duty  was  to  read  out  docu- 
ments both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  popular 
assembly.  There  were  also  under-secretaries 
{bmypafifjun'§7s).  Of  more  importance  was  the 
krriypa^bs  r^t  jSovX^s,  one  of  the  two  con- 
trollers of  accounte  f  Avrivpo^cts]. 

Solon,  in  order  to  control  the  democratical 
powers  of  the  state,  ordained  thiit  the  senate 
should  discuss  and  vote  upon  sJl  matters 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  This  decision,  or  bill,  was  called 
wpofioiKwfM ;  but  the  ekklesia  was  in  no  way 
bound  by  the  terms  of  it.  Besides  the  option 
of  adopting  or  rejecting  a  probouleuma,  the 
people  possessed  a^  exercised  the  power  of 
coming  to  a  decision  completely  different  fxom 
the  wul  of  the  senate.  Everyone  possessing  the 
right  to  speak  {6  fiov\6fAtwos,  oTt  f  |f  <rrt)  had  also 
the  right  of  proposing  motions  fEKKXtioia]. 
The  motion  might  be  a  simple  negative,  or  an 
amendment  to  the  probouleuma,  involving  an 
extension  or  modification  of  it.  As  regards  other 
matters  the  motion  could  only  consist  in  a  de- 
mand to  the  senate  to  discuss  these,  and  draw 
up  a  probouleuma  relative  to  them,  which  was 
then  to  be  laid  before  the  assembly.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  &«poj8oi/A<uTa,  or  matters 
not  previously  referred  to  the  senate,  were  not 
unfrequently  put  to  the  vote. 

If  a  private  person  had  anything  to  bring 
before  the  public,  it  was  first  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain,  by  written  petition,  the  privflege  of 
,  access  to  the  senate  {Tp6<roZor  yodj^curBa^  and 
leave  to  propose  his  motion ;  and  if  the  mea- 
sure met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly.  Proposals  of  this 
kind  when  sanctioned  by  the  senate  were  also 
called  irpojSovAf  ^/loro,  and  were  then  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  by  them  adopted  without 
amendment,  or  rejected. 

When  a  probouleuma  came  before  the  people 

it  was  read  out  by  the  ypaftfUMTf6s  (the  third  oi 

those  mentioned  above),  and  the  preliminary 

question  was  then  put,  whether   the  people 

agreed  with  it  or  desired  to  have  the  matter 

subjected  to  further  discussion.    The  show  of 

hands  on  this  previous  question  was  called 

irpoxcifNrrorla.    The  subsequent  stupes  of  the 

discussion  &c.,  are  described  under '  cKKXtiaCou 

i  Other  resolutions  {t^rt^fffjurra)  of  the  senate,  of 

.  the  class  which  did  not  require  tiie  sanction  of 

I  the  ekklesia,  became  invalid  at  the  end  of  the 

I  year  unless  re-enacted  by  the  incoming  senate. 

I      The  political  powers    of   the    senate    were 

I  stricUy  limited.    In  the  more  important  mat- 
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teiv,  and  eBpeci&lly  in  foreign  affairs,  it  had  tbe 
right  of  initiating  a  policy,  bnt  not  of  deciding 
finiiil;  on  the  ooiuae  to  be  pniBQed.  Since, 
however,  the  wnators  were  ooniened  by  the 
ptyt«neB  every  d»y,  except  on  feativus  or 
i^tvol  ijuipeuj  Uiey  vonld  be  flt  reoipients  of 
any  intelligonoe  affecting  the  intaiests  of  the 
■late,  Bud  tJiey  hod  the  right  of  proposing 
meoeoree  to  meet  an  emergency  (see  Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  8i6,  S  17  =  IS,  Cm-,  p.  SM,  §  168). 
Besidea  this,  the  senate  was  sometimes  dele- 
gated by  the  people  to  determine  abaolDtely 
aboat  particular  matters,  withont  reference  ' 


Tvr    irivTiucDirlau'.       Late    comers    lost    their 
dxachma  for  the  day' 

The  prytones  also  hod  a  building   to  hold 


their  meetings  in.  b 


netimea  called  the  pryta- 


Hotonda,'  from 
must  not  be  confoDnded  with  the  more  ancienl 
prytaneam  proper  [ripuTaviiov].  It  was 
sitoated  near  the  senate-boa ae,  so  that  the  pry- 
tones  could  withoat  inoonienience  betake  them- 
selves from  it  to  the  loU  meetings  of  the  senate. 
Before  and  alter  Iheao  meetings,  however.  Uiey 
present  in  (he  86\iit  for  the  whole  day. 


I  departmente  _ 
flnancs  and  war,  the  senate 
large  adminiatrative  powers 


public  1 


^§16). 

sUte,  especially 
an  entmsled  with 
lers.  The  farming  of 
receipt  of  tenders  for 
confiscated  properties, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  oat  by  the  TluXnTaf 
nnder  the  superintendence  and  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  senate-  The  formers  of  the 
toies  (TiXavaij ;  (he  lessees  of  the  leasable 
revenues,  i.e.  lands  and  mines  (pi  luaSoifitrBi) ; 
thetoi-coUectorsfEKXo'vtit.^EKXfvov-'-ic): 
the 'AfToBfuTat  or  receivers  of  money  for  the 
different  treasariss;  the  treaeujrers  ol  the 
Ahiopolis  (riifiiai  r^t  0(ai)  and  of  other  temples, 
~    la  report  ond  were  ocoountoble  ' "  " * " " 


of  the  matilotion  I  and  also  took  their  meals  there,  at 


Oct,  all  questions  of  finance 


table  and  at  (he  pnblic  expense, 
public  oiHcera,  and  with  the  pr 
called  idiriTii  or  wapdaii 
The  number  ol  tribes  s 


Hadrian  a  thirteenth  tribe  was  added,  and  the 
number  of  senators  was  again  reduced  (o  600. 
The  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
institntions  down  to  the  latest  thnes  of  the 
Bonian  Empire;  cl.  Arolum. 

BauAfiimwt  Ypo-^'  See  Appendix,  GbbbK 
Law. 

BruM  {iraiiiplSH,  BiXoKOt).  Trousers  (Cel- 
tic and  A.-B.  orec,  breeks,  breeches),  ponto- 
These,  OS  well  as  various  other  orticles 


confided    of    armour  ond  of    dres 


Aoiuou,  Amu, 

stions  which 


[Aoin 

ah  the 


'  jAmilUJ, 

_ 1 1  encircled  the6reekandBomanpopolatioiis,ei- 

teas  a  eeiuun  Qomiier  oi  tniBmes  was  built    tending  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  tlie  Atlantia 

ever;  year;    and  in  general  the  fleet  ond  all    (Hdt.  v.  IB;   Bar.   C^cl.  189;  Terg.  Am. 

— "— s  reloting  to   the ■"'■ — ■"  ~' ' — "-  ~       ™  ■  ■    ■      -.-...    ._ -■!    <...i      i 


Athens  were  onder  the  special  control  of  the 
■enate  (see  'EwL|k(XiiTa().  The  oaTaliy, 
also,  was  under  its  special  saperviaion.  It 
was  tnond  to  inspect  Uiese  troops  from  time  (o 
time,  and  to  provide  for  their  pay,  called  froTfi- 

The  senate  had  also  judicial  fiinotioDs,  the 
moat  important  of  which  was  to  receive  (fray- 
7a\iaj,  or  informatioas  of  eitroordinojy  crimes 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided 
[eimYYs^'<i].  The  senate  in  sudi  cases 
either  decided  Ihemselves  or  referred  the  case 
to  a  dikaitery.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide 
[AoKii(iav<a]  on  the  qualification  of  mogi^ 
tfate*,  and  the  character  of  members  of  their 
own  body.  In  oil  these  matters  the  senate,  as 
the  siecntive  body,  was  itself  responsible 
itwtMmrat)  to  the  demos  or  soisteign  people. 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were  open 
to  strangers  (Oiwru) ;  who  might,  however,  be 
removed  (/irrairTTirai)  on  motion  made  to  that 
effect.  To  enforce  theee  regulations  they  had 
a(  thjsir  disposal  the  services  of  the  policemen, 
the  so-called  XcMn  or  ro^irai,  who  were  under 
the  orders  of  the  prytones  [Ai]  )ii6ato(]. 

The  senate-hoDie,  situated  in  the  Agora,  was 
called  0iKiX.tifrlipior,  and  contained  two  chapelt 
|l*fii(),  one  of  Ztti  Smkiuoi,  another  of  'AA)rc 
jJevAaJa,  in  which  it  was  ooBtomary  for  the 
•«iBtim  t<i  nffer  up  prayer*  before  proceeding 
We  read  also  of  'Emla  ^v\ala 


;  Ov.  Triit.  i 


1,*7;  Jov.  viii.  aJH).  The 
following  nations  are  mentioned  as  bracati : 
-  "  des  and  Persians,  the  Parthians,  Phry- 
gians, Sacoe,  Sarmatoe,  Docians  and  Qetae, 
Teutones,  Belne,  Britons,  and  Oauls.  The 
Coasack  and  Persian  trousers  of  the  present 
thosowhichwereanoiently 


and  'AfTijia  ^uAola  as  among  the  gods  (hns 
invoked.    A  signal,  probably  o  flag,  was  t-  - '  -"  - ' 
T  tlie  SauAnfT^tiuir  i  end  whim  the 


as  about  to  begin,  the  members  wi 
I  enter  by  o  herold :  the  flu  was  uien  i 
he  right  to  receive  the  fee  for  attendant 
leeked  by   a    ticket  [Xd^BoXov],  con 
o  mull  piece  of  stamped  lead,  given 


was  hoisted 


In  the  annexed 


nnder  Areni,  Palta. 

The  tighter  form  of  iHfupfSi 


Tfarocians.     See  cuts 


the  legend  BOAH,  i.e.  ffoii\i,  i 


(Bee  Toe.  Hitt.  ii 
■kets  bore    ocntury  they  appear  to  hov 
B*,  i.e.  ^uKii  I  hut  never  name  into  gensr 


a.)    In  the  second 


UO  BB&CCHULE 

TriHuen  were  princiiHllT  of  voollen  mkte- 1  fiugen  aqaare,  oonld  be  beaten  (»xprim«re, 
rial ;  bat  b  Europe  (hej  were  aleo  made  of  dueera).  The  thicker  leiivee  nere  oalled  brat- 
linen  tod  of  leather  1  the  ABJatiee  mads  them  ot  tea»  Praet%titiniu,  the  fineal  braiteae  quatt- 
cottgn  and  of  lilk.    Sometimea  tbej  wera  em- !  loriae.     These  leikvee  wen  nied  loi  gilding 


broidered  (piciae)  or  striped  (Mryotoe,  Pmpert. 
iT.  11,  tsi  and  omunented  with  a  woof  ol 
vuioDB  coloun  (nuca«,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  G,  S  8). 
The  QreekB  uerer  wore  iraiaptSti,     (See  cat 


ader  AfMO.} 
Bnucnlata. 


(1)  [AmilU.]    (S)  Ofp-Awx'- 

■ivisr,      an    arm-guard    used    by    gladiatoiB. 
iOklenu.] 

Brae'ohliiiB  ducere(circumdiicerp),  A  mili' 
tttiy  term  used  bj  Livy  (uji.  B3)  and  Caeear  to 
denote  the  drawing  of  a  tine  of  etitrencbiaente, 


ponien. 

in  memory  of  Braaida^  who,  after 
429  B.n.,  iBceived  Ihe  honoors  ot  a  hero  (AriaL 
BIh.  Nte.  r.  7).  It  was  held  erery  year  with 
oratioiu  and  oonteata,  in  whioh  none  bnt  Spar- 
tans were  allowed  (o  partake. 

Braaideia  were  aJao  oelebraled  at  Amphipolia, 


who  wae  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic 
hODDura  by  an 
aimnal  leatii^ 
(Thuc.  T.  11). 

Brat'tea     (not 

Braotea  :      tr^ra- 

L     Xof).       a    finely 


■tataes  (Juv.  xiiL  IBS),  furniture  (Hart.  viii.  88, 
G,  e),  wiUb  and  oeilinga  (Sen.  Eput.  HE,  $  9). 
Brattaae  stamped  or  embossed  were  alio  used 
ae  ornaments  on  articles  of  otothing  and  a* 
amulets,  and  many  snoh  are  foond  in  tombs. 


eiallj  gold  (Luci. 
iv.7a7;VeiH.-iBn. 

Ti.  30B).  Thicker 
plates  were  called 
laminae,  Saoh 
plates  were  fast- 
^i^^^i  ened     [imbralle- 

^^  ore)  on  objects  as 

ornaments  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  B84).  Other  terms  are 
bratleator,  tritor,  inauTOlor  (the  fsstenerl, 
irrraKBii(ry6s.  Pliny  (xuiii.  §  61)  tells  us  that 
bom  an  ounce  oi  gold  TEO  plaques,  each  lour 


BfiavpcfvLa.  A  lestiTal  celebrated  in 
honour  ol  Artemis  Bamparla,  in  the  Attic  town 
of  Biaoron  (Hdt.  vi.  ISH),  wherv  Orestes  aad 
Iphigeneia,  on  their  retom  from  Tanris,  were 
eappoied  te  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  ot 
the  Tanrian  goddeu.  It  was  held  OTery  loarth 
year,  underthe  superintendence  of  ten  l^»wou)f ; 
Attio  girls  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  ten 
years,  dieasad  in  saffroD-coloored  clothes,  went 
m  piooeesion  to  the  sanctii^,  where  they  were 
oonsflorated  to  the  goddess.  During  this  act  the 
Ispsveiof  saorifioed  a  post,  and^e  girls  per- 
ipitiatorynte  in  whioh  Ihey  imiteled 
1  rite  probably  arose  from  Ihe  oir- 
.  that  the  bear  wae  saored  toAitemii, 
especially  in  Arcadia.     Hence  the  gicLa  them- 


d  apropil 
iWrii 


BUCCULA 

selves  were  called  ^rrot,  the  consecration 
ipicrtieu  the  act  of  consecrating  diprrc^ctv,  and 
to  celebrate  the  festival  itf>icTt^Hr$ai.  There 
was  besides  this  a  qoadriennial  Branronia,  cele- 
brated also  at  Branron,  but  in  honour  of  Dio- 
nysus (Ar.  LysUir,  648). 

Bn'oeula  (ircipamBif).  The  cheek-piece  of  a 
Roman  helmet.  (See  Aimt  and  Amtlir,  figs. 
176,  180, 181.) 

BndnA.    [Oornn.] 

Bolga  i'rfpa).  A  leathern  pooch,  slung  on 
the  arm  and  used  as  a  purse ;  also  as  a  seed- 
bag. 

Bulla.  A  water  bubble,  and,  from  the  resem- 
blance in  form,  a  boss  (fiKos),  sometimes  of  ivory, 
but,  usuaDy  of  metal;  employed  to  adorn  a 
sword-belt,  a  militazy  girdle  (Verg.  Aen.  ix. 
859),  a  sword  (Horn.  IL  xL  29),  a  sceptre  {ib, 
L  846),  a  goblet  (ib,  xL  688),  a  bronze  chest,  the 
panels  of  doors  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  4, 56). 


KABEIPIA 


121 


A 


U 


^'^--^-im^yrmms^ 


IT 


Wig.  Stt.— BtdlM.  or  linw.  on  doon.    (From  Um 
Pfcnihaon.) 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae 
as  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck,  worn  by 
children,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble 
and  wealthy  (Juv.  xiv.  4).  These  bullae  were 
made  of  two  concave  plates  of  gold  fastened 
together  by  a  brace  of  the  same  material,  so  as 
to  form  A  globe,  within  which  an  amulet  was 

contained  (Plant.  Bud. 
iv.  4, 126). 

The  use  of  the  bulla^ 
Kke  that  of  the  prae- 
<0x<a^wat  derived  &om 
the  BIrnMans  (Jar.  v. 


la  Um  Brittah  MnMom.) 


Fig.  MS.— Bojr  wmAaa  a 
Bulla.    (UaUmr.  DentmSlfr.) 


M     -....    «_M        ^ l**!  ^^^  *®®  *^®  Btory  in 

t^cSSSi  o?S:  PHny,  xxxiii.  §  10),  who 
gidd  ootd  wore  necklaces  and 
bracelets  formed  of 
bullae^  doubtless  con- 
taining amulets  [Amvletuill].  They  were  worn 
by  the  general  at  his  triumph  and  by  boys  to 
avert  evil  influences.  rFaMiBvm.]  The  bulla 
was  originally  worn  omy  bv  the  children  of  the 
patricians,  but  subsequently  by  all  of  free  birth 
(Cic.  Verr.  L  58,  152) ;  while  children  of  the 
libertini  were  only  permitted  to  wear  an  orna- 
ment of  the  same  kind  made  of  leather  {acor- 
tea :  Juv.  v.  165).  [Vodui.]  On  coming  of  age 
it  was  laid  aside,  together  with  the  praetexUii 
and  was  consecrated  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Lares  (Pers.  v.  81). 
Bullae  were  sometimes  hung  as  an  ornament 


and  a  charm  on  the  forehead  or  rotmd  the  neck 
of  pet  animals  (Ov.  Met.  x.  114). 

BnriB.    [Aratnim.] 

Buitom.    [Fnnui.] 

Bnty'ruxn  [fio^rvpovt  $o6rvpos)f  butter,  was 
only  used  by  ^e  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  un- 
guent (Plin.  xi.  §  289)  and  a  medicine  (Id. 
xxviii.  §  188).  The  phrase  (f  Aator  awh  ydXaicros} 
shows  that  the  butter  of  the  ancients  was  a 
liquid  (see  Pliny,  l.e.). 

Bnznm  (w6^os)t  the  wood  of  the  box  tree,  was 
g^ven  as  a  name  to  many  things  made  of  this 
wood.  The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and 
covered  with  wax  (tabulae  cerakie),  were  usu- 
ally made  of  this  wood  (Prop.  iii.  S^  8).  The 
Greek  m^iot^t  ^tv^iow  is  used  in  the  same  way 
(Exod.  xxiv.  12,  LXX).  Tops  were  made  of  box- 
wood (Verg.  Aen.  vii.  882/;  wind  instruments 
(Ov.  «r  Pont.  i.  1,  45;  Verg.  Aen.  ix.  619); 
combs  (Juv.  xiv.  194),  and  boxes. 

ByitHf  (/S^trof,  from  Semitic  bHUg).  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  byssus  of  the 
ancients  was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (ii. 
86;  cf.  vii.  181)  says  that  the  mummies  were 
wrapped  up  in  bandages  of  this  material;  and 
mummy  doth  was  xnade  of  flax,  not  cotton. 
Herodotus  calls  cotton  '  tree- wool '  (cfpior  iirh 
I^Xov,  iii.  47,  vii.  65 ;  goaaffptum  or  ffosnpiont 
Plin.  xix.  2,  8).  The  robes  of  filevot  men- 
tioned by  Aeschylus  (Pers.  126)  and  Euri- 
pides (Ba^ch.  821)  we  may  take  to  have  been 
mien.  But  in  some  writers  bjrssus  is  used 
for  cotton,  and  even  silk.  It  seems  in  later 
writers  to  have  signified  a  fine  and  costly  tex- 
ture, made  generally  of  linen,  but  perhaps  in 
some  cases  of  very  fine  cotton  (cf .  Theocr.  fL 
78;  St.  Luke  xvi.  19;  Bev.  xviii.  12).  Other 
terms  are  XImv,  fflp^ttr,  6B6vfif  or  6B6ptof; 
linum,  Unteunty  sindon. 

The  flax  was  plucked  (vellere)^  sun-dried, 
steeped  in  water  (maeeraare),  dried  again,  beaten 
with  a  mallet  (atupparium  inaueum)^  and 
carded  (peetere).  Tlie  outer  fibres  served  for 
lampwicKs:  the  inner  were  cleaned  and  spun 
into  yam  for  the  loom.  For  the  process  of 
weaving,  see  Tela.  When  woven,  the  finer  linen 
was  beaten  (ctiedere)  with  wooden  clubs  (clavae) 
to  improve  the  colour.  Modem  metnods  oi 
bleaching,  whether  by  the  use  of  chlorine  or 
exposure  to  the  sun,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  known.  The  use  of  oil  (Hom.  Od.  vii. 
107)  may  have  been  to  make  the  fibre  soft  and 
even. 

For  cotton,  see  Carbasvf . 


C,  K. 

Ka3tCpia,  the  mysteries  of  the  Pelasgio 
(Hdt.  ii.  51)  Kabeiri,  were  celebrated  in  uie 
islands  stretching  frcun  Euboea  to  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Lcmmos,  Imbros,  and  most  of  all  in 
Samothraoe.  We  also  find  them  on  the  adja- 
cent coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  at 
Thebes,  and  even  in  an  island  near  Britain. 
Like  the  Eleusinia,  an  almost  complete  secrecy 
has  been  maintained  as  to  the  ceremonies  and 
teaching  of  these  mysteries.  We  know,  howey^, 
the  names  of  the  gods  which  form  a  Kabeiric 
group :  four  in  number,  representing  the  planets 
and  uie  universe  formed  from  their  union,  and 
consisting  of  a  primal  mother  goddess,  from 
whom  issue  two  divinities,  a  male  and  a  female, 
and  from  these  again  a  fourth,  Kasmilos, 
the  orderer  of  the  universe.  These  gods  were 
variously  identified  with  their  own  deities  by 


1S3  CACCABD8  CAELATURA 

the  Oi'eekB  uid  Bonuni.    [See  Clan.  Diet.  \  100);  oBbo  the  stoR  vilh  which  BemieB   (_ 

Cjumu-}  I  Mercnry  in  oflnolly  repreflented.    The  cftduceaa 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  wonliip  ir  '  -"-■-*- *- —  *- ^_■--n 1 1; —  i ^ 

We  he»r  of  Bomans  who  were  initii. .  ^.     „ 

MoTMUm  (Pint.  Afore.  801,  and  pcob^blf  Cicero    formed  in 

{Nat.  Dear.  1.42,119).    Throaghoiit  the  Boman  |      From  cadaceas  was  formed   eaducnalor    a 


riatic.  I  may  have  heec  originaJly  only  an  olive  branch 
li  e.ff.  ]  with  garlands  (crr^^LfioTa),  which  ware  afterwards 


period  the  Sabsiric  myileriiia  were  held  in  high  i  person  sent  te  treat  for  peace  (Lit.  xxiji.  83). 
artiination,  aeoond  only  to  the  Eleoainian.  The  persons  of  cadi,ceatorri  were  considered 

The  chief  priest  was  probably  caUed  Im-  I  sacred.  The  caducens  was  not  used  by  the 
^rnri,  and  the  purifying  priest  xi^ii  or  nltit.  I  Romana.  They  need  instead  verbeniu  and 
As  in  aU  mysteriea,  ua  Tolary  mnst  be 
purified  in  body  and  mind  before  initia- 
tion, and  thna  we  hare  some  eTideaoa  of  , 
anrionlar  confeeeion.  It  is  uid  alio 
that  the  initiated  became  more  pioDS  and 
in  every  respect  bettor  than  they  were  ■ 
belon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  panishmenta  in  a  loffmina,  which  were  carrieil  by  the  Fetialea. 
Intnn  life  was  inooloated.     Women  and  chil-  j  [Tetlftlss.] 

dren  appear  to  have  been  admitted  as  well  as  Ckdn'eaiB.  See  Appendix,  BoMAN  Law 
men.     The  religious  oeremonies    consisted   of  '  [Bowt  MUlne«]. 

tfiium  Kal  AryilfurB.  There  were  two  claaaes  '  Cmdnr'enm.  A  kind  of  linen  made  by  the 
of  voteJ^es — the  uifffTcu  and  the  fi^Tiu  c^f  ^f  ?!  :  Cadurci,  who  inhabited  the  district  Le  Qneroy 
—the  latter  bemg  apparently  those  initiated  |  in  Onienne  (Jnv.  vii.  131).  It  was  especially 
for  the  first  time.  I  esteemed  for  bedding  (Juv.  vi.  G87).  and  also 

The   initiated  wore  a   pnmle  band   (raitila)    used  lor  garments,  btuidaeee,  and  tents. 

ion  in  times  of  i  Cmdni  (mtUoi).  (1)  A  laree  jar  or  tab  of 
n  the  sea,  was  the  i  earthenware,  most  frequently  need,  like  the 
e  that  the  Kabeiri  were  supposed  am^Aoro,  to  keep  wine  in  ^ter  it  had  been 
to  render  to  those  who  called  on  them  by  '  drawn  from  the  dolium  [Hdt.  iii.  90 ;  Hot.  Od. 
name ;  and  none  knew  their  name*  except  the  iii.  IB,  G ;  Verg.  Aen.  i.  ISG|.  Other  kinds  of 
initiated.  '  produce  stored  in  cadi  were  honey  (Uart.  i.  5fi, 

The  initiations  at  BamothraoB  took  place  be-  10),  oil  (t'li.  i.  IS.  S),  figs,  salt  fish;  and  some- 
tween  Uay  and  September.  There  appears  to  times  plants  were  grown  in  them.  It  eeems  to 
have  been  a  special  oeremoDy  at  thecommenoe-  '  have  resembled  the  amphorain  shape,  perhaps 
men!  of  Aagnst.  I  with  a  wider  mouth :  the  two  words  are  some- 

OM'eabna,  less  correctly  CaMboi.  Aoooking-  |  times  used  indifferently.     [Pottery.] 
pot.     The  Qreek  forms  kihiciISd  and  «U«i^i  I      (3)  A   well-bucket  (7iil>A<Ii,    ^m-rA<7«r)  Ar. 
bothoocor.    ThecaBca^uiwasnaed  for  boiling  \  EccL  1003;  Enr.  CycLSa). 
meat,  vegelablea,  ftc;  and  was  placed  imme-  ,      (8)  =  Kailaia!  (ks.  Ac.  1080),   [*Vi*oe]. 
diatdy  npon  the  fire,  or  npon  a  trivet  (tripm)  i      (i)  =  larpririi!,  oi  amphora.    (BeeHeaaares. 
staodmg  over  it.    It  is  thus  distingaished  from  |  Tab.  XII.)     The  word  is  used  as  an  equivalent 
Amu^  which  was  saspended  over   the  fire.  I  ol  the  Attic  amptuira,  or  ^vpqr^t,  a  measure 
The  viwK^Si)   is  mentioned  as  eijnivalent  to  !  containing  twelve  x^'<  "'  about  nine  gallons 
X^Tpo,  i-e.  earthen  oooking-pot  or  pipkin ;  and  so    Enghsh. 

usnally  in  latin.  But  caccabi  were  also  some-  Cadi  were  made  of  stone  and  metal  as  well 
times  ol  metal ;  sf  ann«<u,  aeneut,  argenteiu.       as  earthenware. 

Kanivaplac  tlten.     See  Appendix,  Ohue        CMlktn'n  (rciKtrriic^),  from  t'coel- 

irif .     See  Appeikdii,  Qksek  Law.  ,  I 

KaKOTixviAv  Slini.   See  Appendix,  Gbsee    i 

Law.  I  HQUui  a  wora,  or  m  me  appucauon  oi  tne  non- 

Ke-Sianot.    [ili^^oc.]  precions  metals  (especially  bronie)  to  the  par- 

Cadn'SaiU   (mipliif  lor).    The  stall  or  mace  |  poses  of  ornamenting  different  objects,  such  ax 

carried  by  Oreek  heralds  and  ambassadors  in    armour,  mirrors,  ifrc.    The  terms  are  strictly 

time  of  war  [FrMOa]  (Thnc    i.   48;  Hdt,  ii,    and  commonly  confined  to  metal  work  in  relief 


d  soldfliiDg, 


CAELATURA 


■  work  al  all  kiadn ;  uid    ronghl^  Qrark 


it  eariierperiod 
1  lawac  una  nnest  (tage  tho- 
1   ityle,  thoDgh  leu    rich  in 


•rHfa  or  without  L 


CAfllAtmm    in    dutuigaiihed    from 


IS  blow-    with   an   Italian    < 
character  of   its 

fere  tie-       Another     iro-    | 
qiMBUj  applisJ   to   the  dacimtion  of   plastic    portant    branch 
woAa.     (Sea  Hart.  iii.  Ill,  et  patt.;  Juv.  viii.    of    the    torentic 
IM;  Cic  Verr.  iv.  IH,  88.)  ut  iaoonstitnted 

Plin;    (uiiu.   §§   1M-Ifi7)  gives    a  list  of    by    the    prodac-    ' 
torentioinna  emiikeat  eapacislly  for  working  in  .  tion  of  gold  and 
■ilTer.    This  list  inoladas  names  which  appear    silver  vases,  elft- 
to  jmagB  in  date  from  about  4S0  or  400  a.c.  to  |  borately  adorned 
the  time  of  Nero ;  the  most  lamons  artist  man- 
tioDed  being  Uentor,  who  lived  not  later  than 
SMb.c.     Mys(c.490B.c.:Hart.iiT.9S);  Alkon    ratel;  made  aiid 
(Ov.   Mel.    liii.    am);    great   artisU   such   as    soldered  or  t'     ' 
Myron  (Uart.  ri.  93,  viii.  61),  Pheidias  (Mart,    ed  to  the  v< 
iii.  8t),  Folykleitiu  (Jqt.  iii.  317),  &c.,  also  did    (Cf.     Ov. 
torentio  worii.  iii.    80;    Jd 

The  eutiest  specimena  of  omamenta]  metal    TS.) 

work  disoovered  on  Oreek  soil  are  those  lound        These      ( 

by  Dr.  Sohliamann  at  Hissarlik  in  the  Troad,    ments  are  called 

consisting  of  a  lurge  Dumber  of  objects  in  gold, '  m 

sDcli  •■  DraoeleU,  ekrriogs,  diadems,  botlons,  i  rruttae :  {1)  He- 

eylindan,  and   Msbbarda.     (See  Scluiemann'a  ,  t«l      ornaments, 

Bxcavatimi*,  8chaob«rd(,  Eng.  Transl,,  Mac-    snch    b<  nuaks, 

millan,   1801.)     The   Hiaulik  metal   work  in    medallior-     "- 

tbs  prodnot  ol   a  half-barbaivos  people.     An    ores      ol 

early   thoogh   more    advaooed   style   ib  repre-  i  and         animals,  _^„       ^^ 

•entad  by  Use  objects  discovered  by  Schliemann  '  wrought  in  relief     "*■     ioriSS  »S5ii.r 

at    Hykenae,    wWh    may    be    approiimately    and     artiflcially 

asaignad   to  B   date   not  later  than    1000   B.C.    attached  filligart,  ituiudere,  inietri.  infigan, 

The   Mjkenaean    objects  show  little  trace    of    inserere]  by  soldering  or  rivating  to  the  interior 

Oiionlal  infinenoe  :  the  epecitneoB  in  gold  oon-  '  or  eilenor  of  metal  vessels  (Cic.  Verr.  ir.  S9 ; 

dit  priitciiially  of    plaques  in  repooss^  work,    Juv.  i.  7S ;  Ptin.  xiiiii,  §  B6|.  Emblmaata  must 

bowls,  disdams,  rude   sepulchral  masks,  bosses,  j  be  distinguished  from  metal  ornaments  in  relief 

combinatiODS  ol  spirals,  Boral  forms  and  imita-    (soch   as  those  produced   in  reponss^,  which 

tioB*  of  insaota,  lie.  \  formed  *n  ictagni  part  of  the  vase  itself. 

Tba  next  importaat  epoch  in  the  bistory  ol  Crutlae  were  mataJ  ornaments  similat  to 
our  n>biaat  is  that  <rf  the  Homsrio  poema,  in  tmbUmata.  Strictly  speaking,  en^ltTnata 
whioh  wfvka  of  metailic  art  are  spoksn  of  as  (ffi^Aqfia,  /^cA^Av)  woold  mean  ornaiDnitH 
->«"■"£  ban  Gy|iros,    B^ypt,  and    especially    inserted,   while    cruttae    would   be  leava 


■  (It.  D.  IB,  luu.  711,  Od.  if.  1S6,  plates  of  metal  applied  to  the  surface.  Piu- 
AIS).  Thia  PhoenidaB  art  was  formed  by  a ,  tically,  however,  the  terms  nnbhmata  and 
blanding  of  the  art  of  the  Egyptians  and  that .  eruiiae  seem  to  have  been  used  aa  ayuonynioas. 
of  the  Asayiians.  Tba  epoch  generally  assigned  !  The  cruttct  were  made  by  artisans  called  ervt- 
to  this  mtk  ia  the  sennth  or  eighth  century  ,  larii  (Plin.  niiii.  §  S6). 
B.C.    Thua  Egyptian  flgmea,  such '  '  '-.  — . 


Aa  ^p»eiltteri  oi  aarly  jewellary  we  may 
refer  to  ttia  objeots  of  gold  (now  in  the  Louvre 
and  Britiah  Hnseum),  found  in  Bhodea,  which 
may  be  regarded  aa  inodacta  of  Phoenicii 
in  tba  ai^th  oaBtm;  b.o,  and  show  the 
mixtoia  <d  ^yptiaii  and  Auyriao  features.  |  Pli 
Otlisr  atebaie  gold  onuunents  have  been  lonnd 
at  Corinth,  Athena,  Halos,  Dalos,  in  Etroria, 
Lydia,  Ao.,   alMnring   a  gradual    developmi 


(3)  The  word  emblema  ia  also,  but  rarely, 
oombination  with  |  used  to  signify  inlaid  work, 

Under  tbe  suocessora  of  Aleunder,  this 
began  to  assumeaapecialpTomiD- 
ence.  ai  coe  same  period,  vases  hj  the  great 
Qreek  masters  were  collected  by  the  Bomans 
(Jnv.  L  76;  Uart.  viii.6,l,iv.8B,£c.),  and  were 
doabtlesB  copied  by  the  Boman  artists.     (Cf. 


M  of  AsQriao  cbaraoter. 

—  of  early  jewellery  we   may  i  branch  of 


I  the  e 


.7.1 
mples  of  o] 


□  EToap 


o  and  animal ».  and  mjrthologicol  (Dbjectii 


ned  in  this  artiole, 
vfaich  are  principally  in  gold  and  silver, 
be  added  certain  specimens  in  bronie 
adorned  (1)  wiUi  engraved  designs, 


Our  knowledge  of  the  jewellery  of  the  fine  |3)   with  figures  in   relief.    Engraved   designs 

potiod  of  Ofeek  art  ia  mainly  derived  from  the  occur  most  frequently  open  mirrorB  and  their 

eieavatBUU  in  the  Oreeh   tombs  of  Soothem  covers,  both  Etruscan  and  Oreek.  [Ipaoulnm.] 

Ruaaia  and  in  thoaa  of  Etruria.    The  objects  (Cf.  Brit.  Hns.  Guide  to  the  Broiat  Sooin.) 

t n 1.  v_i ._   _ .    ._.....  1^  ittio  TliB  Boman  work  of  Oreek  design  was  often 


art  <rf  tha  fonttb  oantury  B.C.     They  c 

specimccis,  anrivallad  in  workmanship^  ....  

lacea,  aaninga,  bracelets,  brooches,   Ac.     The    worken  wen 


is  jawalleiT  is  doe  to  the  oc 


IB  (Hatallum).    One  of  the 


o  of  amoU  flguraa  andflowersin^epousaj    beating  gold  ii 
with  Sua  migrea,  granolatad  patterns,    lamina,  lamel 


andvitreoaa  inlays. 


eulieit  dedgns  a»  beads,  bosses,  gsometricol 
patterns,  uid  rude  uiinul  forms,  prodooed  by 
emboBomg  or  engrSiTiiig  thin  pisleo  of  goM. 


CABIiATDBA 

PlMoes  of  npoDBsf  work  werooude : 

(1)  B<r  hsminaTiiig  on  »  matrii  of  ■lone  or 

(9}  The  gold  pUte  was  Isid  on  s  Isoden  plate 
and  stroak  with  aa  iton  stsmp. 

(B)  Freehuid  worldng;  the  design  being 
drawn  on  the  gold  uid  hammered  out.  In  this 
ease,  SBpecitJlj  in  the  esse  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
ths  vassal  would  be  filled  with  pitch,  as  in 
modem  work.  Patterns  oat  in  stone  hsTs  been 
found  which  Bie  endenlly  meant  to  be  oaed  aa  the 
natiix  for  emboaaing  gold  ornaments.  Works 
prodnoed  by  Uta  '■»"'»"  ate  nailed  v^iipii\iwra, 
and  the  Iprocesa  is  called  iXmiwtw,  Kportir, 
aceudan,  as  opposed  to  JTmAjfrnir,  engtsTing. 


These  plates,  joined  tf^ther  b;  ohaii 
other  fastenings,  were  osed  for  neo 
braoelets,  &c.^  side  by  side  with  bangles  and 
tarqnes  made  ftom  solid  metal.  Hetal  plates 
were  also  nsed  ae  late  as  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
to  adorn  the  walls  of  baildings  {e,g,  the  tower 
of  Danae,  the  palace  of  Aikinous,  tne  temple  of 
Athena  XoXicfiiicoi,  the  chamber  of  Myron  at 
Olympia) ;  to  decorate  furniture  (e.g.  the  famouB 
casket  [■cfffrtil  of  Kypsalus  at  Olympia),  statues 
[e.g.  the  Athena  of  Dresden)  and  ganoeuts. 
These  early  works,  when  applied  as  ornaments 
to  a  background  ol  wood  or  metal,  were  fastened 
by  rivets  ftAoi),  They  were  niade  with  the 
hammer  (a^ifia)  and  chisels  (rofitis)  of  various 
shapes  and  sises.  The  art  of  thns  spplyiog 
plaques  of  metal,  whether  by  rivets  or  olher- 
wiae,  is  called  JfnraioTuc^.  Soldering  of  metals 
droXAw)  by  means  of  chemical  compounds 
{xpi«ri>raA\a)  was  known  in  very  early  times  in 
the  East,  sjid  was  introduced  thence  with  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe.  It  was  in  use  both  at 
Uykenae  and  at  Hiasarlik. 

The  art  ol  drawing  wire  ((rr^tuw,  filum) 
throQgb  hides  in  a  ateel  plate  was  also  early 
known  in  the  East.  It  is  not  certain  whether 
in  the  most  ancient  specimens  ol  Greek  work- 
manship the  gold  wire  was  drawn,  filed,  or 
hammerfid.  The  fringe  (Avtrovpi)  of  the  aegis 
of  Athena  (li.  ii.  148)  may  have  been  of  go4d 
wire.  In  mnch  of  the  most  delicate  Ore^  uid 
Etmacan  jewellery  gold  wire  is  used,  drawn  to 
the  fineness  of  a  thread.  The  tot^  employed 
were  hammer  [ff^Spa),  saw  (sometiiaes  of  silei : 
irpfM<),  chisel  and  burin  (riipfdi,  caelum  or 
cilio),  dr^ll  or  awl  (r^fHTpot^,  file  (^In)},  shears 
(i^baJi),  blowpipe  (periiaps  idi\ii  or  iidAii^iK), 
tongs  {ripaypa),  pmcors,  and  anvil  {Smaur). 
(See  figs.  360,  ael,  under  Caelun. 

Iiu^nmentB  ol  a^te,  obsidian,  &a,,  were  pro- 
bably nsed  lor  engraving  matrices,  and  the  use 
of  oornndum  and  the  wheel  and  bow-lathe  was 


The  word  vpiviKam  is  also  applied  to  largo- 
statues  made  in  pieoes  and  put  together,  belore 
casting  in  metal  superseded  hammer-work. 
The  old  idan  has  been  resumed  in  some  modem 
colossal  works,  as,  e.g.,  the  Victoria  at  Berlin. 

The  greatest  skQl  and  invention  were  shown 
in  the  hbrication  of  gold  omamenta :  especially, 
forworkmansbip.  the  Etruscan  jewellery.  This 
conaistB  of  figures,  loliage.  pendants,  tCc,  of 
extraordinary  delicacy.  The  filigree  (i.s,  in- 
volved patterns  worked  in  fine  wire)  is  superior 
to  anyUiing  in  West  or  East  of  the  same 
character.  Another  process  which  modem 
artists  have  not  been  able  completely  to  imitate 
ia  that  of  covering  a  surfooe  of  gold  with  a 
frost-work  consisting  of  innumerable  mioro- 
scopio  grsnoles  or  beads  of  gold,  as  fine  as 
dust.  It  is  not  known  how  sudi  granules  were 
fused,  nor  how  they  were  applied  and  attaehsd 
to  the  metal  which  is  powdered  with  them; 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Etruscans  were  acquunled  with  the  use  of 
lenses.  The  soldering  is  more  perfect  than  any 
except  the  finest  specimens  of  Chineae  gold- 
smith's work.  The  Etruscans  also  woriud  in 
enamel  and  coloured  glass. 

Xoreutic  was  loi^ly  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  silver  vessels  and  armour,  as  well  as  to  the 
details  ol  bronse  statnes,  and  to  the  gold  parts 
of  chryselephantinB  figures.  Henoe  we  find 
great  sculptors,  such  as  Pheidias   and    Poly- 

(TOfiRiTiiO-  The  Fly  and  Bee  ol  Pheidias  were 
celebrated    as    eTidenoea  of    his  skill  in  the 

oollest  details. 

The  OreekB  and  Bomana  understood  also  the 
art  of  damascening,  i,e.  inlaying  or  iucmsting 

one  metal  with  another :  either  by  cntting  out 
the  shape  of  the  figure  on  the  ground  (say)  of 
broaie,  and  bea^g  the  silver  or  gold  in ;  or  by 
fusing  silver  or  gold  wire  into  outlines  engraved 
on  the  grotmd  ;  or  by  overlaying  with  gold  and 
jrapingdown  to  a  level,  leaving  the  gold  in 
le  inoised  portions.  Iron  was  sometunen 
iserted  thus.  This  art  also  included  that  of 
jlonring  and  shading  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  use  of  enamel  or  metal 
cloison  {i.e.  making  a  raised  outline  from  the 


CAELXm 

gronnd  uid  filling  the  intennedkite  apocea 


eiwmel  or  gold :  the  converse  to  the  gold  out- 
line mentioned  above)  wu  aJso  pnctiaed. 

or  solders  (xpuo'i'coAAo),  seTeral  kinds  were 
■ued  ;  both  nUnrml,  i.e.  mulMbile  (nati™  green 
CAibonate  of  copper),  uid  ftrtifioifti,  ft  oombinfttion 
ol  mids  of  (H^jier  and  nitre,  or  perhaps  boru. 

Some  iuituioee  hkve  been  found  of  niello,  i.e. 
filling  an  incued  patten  with  a  darlc  composi- 
tion made  of  Tarions  metals*  with  sulphur  and 
borax,  which  seta  as  hard  as  metal  and  is  filed 
down  to  a  snrface. 

Caelatmm  {lormtma,  ToptvruiA),  however,  in 
iteoonunonestaooeptation,  isgDldanfth's  work 
applied  to  the  deoOTation  of  vessels  either  in 
iuta^io,  relief,  or  Uie  flat.  This  was  oarried  to 
a  hish  mechanical  perfeotioD  bj  the  later 
OreMs  and  the  Boiaans.  (See  embleTnaia 
and   cruifoe  above.)      EnonnoDs    somi   were 

f'ven  in  the  times  ot  the  later  Bepnblic  and 
mpire  (or  these  (see  Uar.  Sat.  L  S,  BO,  ii,  8, 
90),  uid  there  was  a  rage_  for  anoient 


of  (date   (argantum   etliti)   attribnted 
gnat  mastersof  the  ait.     (Jnv.  viii. 
";.  Ferr.  ■        ' 


>t  the  ait.     (Jnv.  viii.  103  ;  Hart. 
.       ;.  Ferr.  iv.  6.) 
it  the  finest  engraving  was  applied  to 


both  Greek  and  Btmscan.  The  method  is 
■bnple,  being  merel;  a  dtawing  with  the  chisel 
in  shallow  ontline.  The  snbjeots  are  lor  the 
most  part  talen  (torn  Oreek  mytholog;-  (Sea 
cnta  onder  SpMntluil.) 

CtelamiTcpiii,-y\i^arQi,Kmit).  A  chisel, 
goage,  or  Kravei  need  for  engraving  on  stone  or 
metal     [QwUtnTS.] 


mcA     SftiartCUit 


XeuKilCUal  ClaviCldal 


nt-Mt-Teolsossdia  metal  wok.  WDdMr. 

riniiinn'tnitl  (more  frequently  in  the  ploral, 
Coiimanta;  Qt.  XarWti,  aitipiis).  Babble,  or 
■mall  undressed  stones,  nsed  togethei  with 
moitot  to  form  the  caemtTiiiciat  ttructuraeor 
^oDcrete  walls  common  in  Roman  bnildlngs- 
VitnivinB  describes  (ii.  8)  two  chief  voristies :  tSie 
<^Ha  rsHcuIatum,  in  general  nee  in  his  daj,  the 
moT«  handsome  kind  ot  work  ;  and  the  ancient 
opus  incerttim,  whioh  was  more  lasting,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  waj  in  which  the  atones  were 
bonded  together.  Athird  method  of  wall -building 
wbich  Vibnvins  mentions  was  a  variation  from 

e  Qreek  f>iwX4jCT#f,   in  whioh  two    paralli' 


strnotion  was  to  erect  two  linen  of  npri^ht  posts 
from  tan  to  fifteen  feat  high,  and  to  nail  boards 
against  them  and  pnnr  the  ooncreta  in  a  liquid 
state  into  the  bed  thae  constrocted,  the  frame- 
work being  removed  when  the  conerete  had  set. 
The  frame  was  tiien  set  np  again  on  the  top  of 
the  mass  and  the  process  repeated.  Thestones 
were  osnally  of  the  size  of  a  man^a  flat,  and  the 
mortar  was  composed  of  lime  and  the  volcanic 
sand  called  posiolana  [pulvit  Paleolanut, 
Vitr.  ii.  8). 

(3)  Faced  concrete  walls,  in  which  the  core  is 
composed  in  the  sanie  way  as  t)ie  unfaced  con- 
crete.   Under  this  head  come  (a)  oputincrrlum, 
in   constmoting  which  bits  ol  tufa  of  various 
shapes  were  cnt  smooth  on  one  face,  and  roQghly 
pconted  behind ;  the  whole  face  of  the  concrete 
wall  was  then  atndded  with  these  stones,  tjie 
smooth  snrhces  appearing  on  the  face.     This 
stmcture    is  found  in   Republican    bnlldings. 
6)  OputreHcu- 
latum,  differing 
from  the  incer- 
ium    in    having 
the  facing  stones   ' 
cut  into  square! 
and  closely  fitted 
together  m  a  re- 
tienlate  pattern. 
It  is    found    in 
bnildings  erected 
from   tbe   reign  B 
of   AugnatDS  to 
that  of  Hadrian, 
n  the  M 


team  of  Augus- 
lus.       (c)    Con- 


ected,  and  the 


interval  between  them  filled  up  with  rubble. 
He   also   ^>eaki  of  concrete  w^s  laced  with 

Hr.J.H.  Hiddle(on{rAefinHa>n«(/.^ncimt 
Rome  I1S99),  vol.  i. chaps.  1  and  3)  diaUnguidws 
tb>  following  varieties : 

(1)  Onfaead  concrete.    The  method  ol  con- 


walls  ol  brick  are 
not  found,  (d)  The  so-csJlsd  oput  mixtum,  a 
wall-lacing  01  alternate  courses  of  briok  and 
small  blocks  of  tula,  used  from  the  lonrth  to 
(he  sixth  century  AJ>. 


IM  CAEKITUM  TABULAE 

Concrete  wu  extensiTeljr  used  at  B&ioe  in  the 
AagDslaa  age,  u  a  toondation  tor  edificses  built 
□at  into  Uie  bbk  (Hoc.  Garm.  iii.  1,  88  ;  31,  8). 

Many  of  the  great  Roman  engineering  works 
in  Uie  provinces,  as,  tor  inatanoe,  tbe  wall  from 
Uie  "ijua  to  the  Solway,  were  of  faced  concrete. 
The  QM  of  concrete^  bonding  aa  it  did  the 
irhole  atractnTe  in  a  wilid  maaa,  was  largely 
employed  in  domeatio  and  other  aiohitecture. 
[or  vanlta  and  domes,  oftsD  of  very  large  aise, 
which  thas  were  made  in  one  piece  and  did  not 
involve  the  lateral  tbruat  of  the  arch  ;  covering 
the  BHoe  '  with  the  rigidity  of   a    metal   lid ' 
{Mid(ll6ton,I.c.p.  M).    TApflni.] 
Cki'ritBin  UbulM.    [AaTuu.] 
CaaMT.     A   title   of    the  Boman   emperors, 
assumed   by  Octavianus  as  the  adopted  son 
of   the    dictator,  C.  Jo- 
~  lias  Caesar,  and  by  him 

handed  down  to  hla 
adopted  son  Tiberins.  The 
Caeaanfui  daacent  ended 
with  Nero;  but  fluooeed- 
ing  emperors  retained  the 
name  as  port  of  their  titles, 
as,  for  instaooe,  Inyptra- 
tor  Cottar  Domitvinut 
Aii^attu^.  From  Ukc  time 
of  Hadrian,  whilst  the  i 
title  of  Augnttut  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  j 
the  reigning  emperor,  that 
of  Coftar  was  granted  to  ' 
the  anoond  penon  in  the  I 

sumptire  to  the  throne. 
[AngnltDl.] 

CMttna  (from  eatdoA 
not  catut,  from  ufmSj).  1 
The  thongi  oi  bands  of 


more  powerful. 
These  bands  of  leather 
were  also  tteqaentlj'  tied 
round  the  arm  ae  high  as 
the  elbow. 

need  by  boxen   from  the 

e    ordinary    boxii^'gloTefl 

Greek    \iiArrn    or    liiitrn 
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•mipai  AJtto 
the  ^,A(x«      - 

the  moat  severe.     The  pnXlxa^  were  usea  ui 
practising  for  the  pubho  games. 

The  oaestus  was  frequently  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron  (of.  Verg.  Am.  v.  408,  Oeorg.  iii.  901. 
The  ir^dipai  were  apherioal  in  form,  ud  ft 


covered  with  metal  studs  o       

called  the  'limb-breakers'  {ymoripoi}, 

CMtnt  (C«tn).  A  tattiet,  or  small  roand 
bnoUer  of  hide,  used  by  barbarians.  (Verg. 
.den.Tii.  TSa;  8ne(.0al.l9;  Cam.  B.O.I B); 


(See   Horn.  II.  uiii.  601;  Tbeocr. 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  eaeatna  were 

y  (he  Oreeks  in  later  timea  /uMxm, 


Tao.  Agr.  Se).     It  is 
target  of  the  "     "■ 

AniaiiT.l 
CaluButri 

A  onrling-iro   . 

to   a   reed.      Among  the  Bomi 


resembled  the  modem  onrling-tonge,  and  ba- 
longed  therefore  to  the  department  of  (he 
omatra.  Sfrva  a  ealamittro,  cimjio  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  a,  BS),  or  HtuiTaHat  (Cat.  Ixi.  1S8)  waa 
the  title  of  the  dave  who  heated  the  irona. 

Ckl'untu.  A  reed.  Kihafutt  denotes  a  larger 
sort  of  reed  than   Mhi{,   and   harundo  than 

Beeds  were  eiteoeively  used  for  thatohing 
oad  woll-bailding ;  for  maJdng  mate,  crates,  and 
other  articles  of  plailed  work  (Hdt.  v.  101 ; 
'^oc.  ii.  TS) ;  and  for  many  purposea  tor  which 

light  stick  was  needed~cy.  a  sign  j-post,  a 
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rod  to  bnuh  dovn  oobwebi  (Pkut.  Stich.  ti.  S, 
3S),  the  bridge  of  Uie  l^e  {Ura(,  Ar.  Am. 
3Sa),  tbe  croea- piece  on  whioh 
the  IfTe-BtringH  (re  tutened 
(Soph.  Ft.  Si).  Beeds  were 
tiao  emplojed  in  the  lollow- 

(1]  Tbe  P«Ji'a  pipes  (crvoryf, 
Fittnlkl,  formed  of  reeds  of 
grftduAted  length  botmd  to- 
gether b;  wax,  u  ihown  in 
the  ucorapanjiDg  cat  (Lncr. 
iv.  MB ;  Ov,  Uet.  ii.  683,  li. 
171 ;  Em.  I.  T.  USE  ;  Aewh. 
Pr.  674). 

(3)  A  light  Bute,  formed  of  ■  single  reed  (Or. 
lfet.TLS84i  Find.  OJ.  1. 100;  Theocr.  xx.  SS). 


(B)  The  shaft  of  ui  urov  (Her.  Carm.  i.  U, 
17;  O*.  Itei.  i.  ill;  Verg.  ^bti.  rr.  78;  Hom. 
JI.  xl  Wt). 

(4)  A  reed-peo  {caUtmut  teriptoritu  or  ehar- 
tariut.  whieh,  like  onr  qoill-peDs,  wu  shftrpened 
(coAafiaT^v^v,  caiamum  aeuere,  lemperare) 
with  a  kuile  {tcalprum  iibrarium,  Ttc.  Ann.  t 
B)  and  bad  a  cleft  point.  See  oat  under  Atl* 
maatun.  The  cue  in  which  the;  were  kept 
was  called  naha^i,  Iheca  caiamaria  or  gra- 
phtaria,  or  Iheea  cannarum  (Snet.  Claud.  SS; 
cp.  Hart.  liT.  19).  The  bett  roads  (or  pen- 
n^-inng  came  from  Egypt  uid  Ciiidiu  (Mart. 
liT.  ssT. 

(5)  A  flshing-rod  (Thoocr.  uL  48;  0».  Jlfrt. 
iii.  £87 ;  PUnt.  Bvd.  ii.  1,  E). 

(S)  The  fowler's  timed  rod.  Bometimes  com- 
poaed  of  aepuate  joints  (hanindo  ereiemu  or 
tcxta)  (Hart.  ii.  C4,  B,  lir.  918 ;  Prop.  iii.  18, 
40). 

(7)  A  tight  E:gyptiaaboatmadeolreeds(Jnv. 


393,  under  Ckson.] 

Cftl'ftthai  (k^AsSoi,  also  riAafiot),  dim.  eala-  I 
lAttCHt  («iiAa8(<rinii).     The  trae  Latin  word  is 

SidiiM  or  qualum  (Verg.  Geora.  ii.  341;  Hor.  ] 
arm.  iii,   19,  4),  dim.   quanllut,  t 
{Cic.  PW/.  iu.  4, 10 ;  Tib.  i..  10,  8). 
(1)  Calaihut,  the  basket  ji 


.a, 

Dning.     It  was  generally  madi 
la  (Or.  Pod.  iv.  4B6,  He"  ^-  "" 


the  materials 
70)-    Homer  I  ance.  Itwaeos 


riXapoi.  The  ca- 
lathns  was  narrow 
at  the  bottom.    It 


ion  with  spinning 
(cf.  Verg.  Aen. 
*ii.  SOB;  Or.  afW. 
I  xii.  4T4;  Jdv.  ii. 
IM).  Slaves  em- 
ployed in  spin- 
ning were  called 
QuanllaTuis. 
(9)     A    similar 

'   ing    (ruita,    com, 

flowers,    ftc,    (It. 

Vera.  Eel.  ii.  46).  Also  for  holding 

le  whey  nuuiing  off    through    the 


honour  of  Demcter  at  tiie 
frequently  placed 
Bcially  of  Denieler 


.     It 

initios,  especial 


on  the  heads 

Tnodiua),  and  carried  on  the  heads  of  women  in 
processions.  (See  cut  under  'lipdSavXoi..) 
Hence  probably  originated  the  Caryatid  column 
[CuratldM]  and  [aocordiDg  to  tradition)  the 
Corinthian  capital  [ArebltMtnnt]. 

CUa'tOT  (kbA^thp).  Originally  a  elare  em- 
ployed as  a  caller  or  crier  (Plant.  Here.  v.  9, 
11).  In  this  sense  the  word  became  obsolete ; 
but  it  BorviTed  as  the  name  of  certain  attendants 
on  the  members  of  the  higher  priesthoods,  auoh 
as  the  AmtlM,  Fontiflces  and  Flamens,  each 
of  whom  nominated  a  calator  from  among  his 
own  freedmen. 

Cmloki  Ijiii^,  tyKtrrpit).  A  spur :  Dot  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  t/rrpoi'  meaning  a  goad.  A 
apor  is  indicated  on  one  foot  of  an  Amacon  om 
a  vaae  of  probably  the  fourth  century.  7^ 
apor  was  fastened  to  tbe  foot  by  a  band  passing 


found  &t  DodoDtb 

Among  the  Kotquib  Bpan  are  Connd 
•■  euiy  u  the  lime  of  FUatua,  and  nr 
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..  .  .-_b  cIiaracteriBtic  feature  of  the  undal 
wu  the  Ci^'  oc  £'^^i'>  a  strap  which  pa«ed 
"--   toes  and  held  it  on  the  foot  (Ar. 


1.   868),     Thej 


^     r 

I  ■        most  piimitiTe  form  of 

I  U        f oot-geai  is  the  uudal 

g  I         (crurlcUtav,   iriytaXar, 

I  I        frvilti)^) ;    s  sole   of 

n  A         mattina,  leather,  felt, 

l&  #           ™  wood  bound  to  the 

^^  ^            loot    by   thongs    and 

^^n^^  atrape  or  (in  t^e  cue 

m  of  poor  people)  stringa 

W  (mfuprtn). 

f  In  the  Uomenc  age 

&0.),  and  probkbly 
e  aandala  (iitaHiiiaira, 
Chej  are  «iiA^  xf>■^'<<^  ^ 
fiaitria:  in  common  life  made  of  ox-hide  (Oil. 
iiv.  38)  i  though  these  may  hare  been  brogur- 
like  KcpSariinu  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  C),  nude  of 
single  pieoe  (/uirilitfiiar)  of  nntuned  ox-hid 
placed  nnder  the  toot  and  tied  np  with  thongs 
<cf.  Catnll.  iD»iii.  4). 

The  Oreeke  generallj  wore  some  sort  of 
Dovering  tor  (he  feet,  though  it  was  not  quite 
DnainaT  for  even  distingnished  people  to  go 
buetooted  (Plai.  Svmp.  IT*  a  :  Plat.  Phoe. 
4).  Philosophers  also  aflected  tnis  atuterity 
(Ar.  Nub.  lOS;  Theoor.  xiv.  e).  The  lower 
orders,  too,  in  a  great  meaaare  went  barefooted, 
as  al*o  did  the  Spartan  youth  (Xen.  Bep,  Lac. 
3,  3).  Usoally,  however,  Uie  Greeks  wore  shoes. 
It  was  a  mark  ^  booridmeas  to  hare  too  targe 
boots  (Theopht.  Ckar,  iv.) ;  and  Greek  dandies 
were  particular  about  the  cnt  and  fit  of  th( ' 
•iboes  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  61  □;  At.  E^.  Sa; 
Hen's  boots,  especiallv  those  of  mstics.  hj 
nails  in  them.  The  nsi 
was  either  the  natural 
black,  though  sometim 
boots.  The  black  wae  prodaoed  bj-  a  snbstani 
called  luXayriipla,  which  waa  ' 
AtruDsntiuu  lutoHum  (Cic. 
the  Komans.     They  robbed 


of  Greek  boota 

.  __  the  leather  _ 
find  red  and  white 


Thif  and  the  other  atrapa  which 
held  the  other  part*  of  the  sole  were,  ae  a  nile, 
kept  tight  by  a  latchet  {iiayityiii,  lingulii. 
Mart.  ii.  99,  7,  xiv.  1301  over  the  instep.  This 
was  of  metal,  and  of  a  heart-  or  leaf-shape. 

Sandals  were  of  different  makea,  from  the 
strap  across  the  instep  ahown  in  fig.  901, 1,  to  a 
complicated  net- 
work of  th  „ 
Elaborate  forms  o( 
Isising  may  be  seen 
in  thi  statue  of 
Hermes  ^  Praii- 
(eles,  the  Belvedere 
Apollo,  £c  Bandals  ' 

the  heel  (^<ffA»pqir(i),  (fig.  StM,  8,  1) ;  and  No 
T,  shows  the  last  etage  before  the  completely 
closed  shoe  (0),  ^fifldi,  ceiXoi'  inriSiifut,  Halt- 
closed  shoes  like  1,  G,  and  T  were  probably 
called  cpi)wilH:  *(n)i'iTit  were  also  worn  by 
women,  and  on  the  stage. 

The  word  iw6tiiiia,  which  properly  raeana  a 
sandal,  is  used  generally  tor  any  kind  of  fool^ 
gear. 

OUier  names  of  ooveringa  for  Uie  feet  are  the 
following: 

(1)  'AfiBi^V'  of  cheap  workmanship  and 
material,  neeid  on  joomeys  (Aeach.  Ag.  94G; 
Theocr.  vii.  36);    probably  m  boot:  used  1^ 


unen   as  weU    i 
(Bar.  Or.  HO). 


(a)  B 


oc'flAa«-(o, 


The  names  of  boots  and  shoes  are  nameroas. 
There  were  three  maio  kiods  of  covering  tor 
the  feet— vis.  (1)  landaU  (irrtiAa,  feroS^fuiTa, 
rarSi\ia,  in  the  special  sense) ;   (3)  thOM  ;  and 

Sbooli.  (The  lost  two  kinds  were  called 
BHi,uirtt  uBiXo.)  Noa.  1,  3,  and  S  in  fig.  364, 
show  the  different  sorts  of  sandals  and  methods 
of  fastening  them,  from  the  simplest  U>  the 
moat  complex  kind ;  l,G,aodTarehalt-s;uida)8; 
6  is  a  ^oe,  S  an  'EvBpo^Cs. 

The  sole  of  the  sandal  {rik)ia,  cEkrv/ia)  was 
of  one  piecse  or  several  layers  of  leather.  Thick 
soles  were  worn,  like  modem  high  heels,  to  give 
peater  height.  Wood  was  used  as  well  as 
bather^    not  only  for  dogs  (jfao^wtfai,  acul- 


oi,     IIUL    vaiy    lUE    dogs    (Kpo6ll 

at),  but  for  sandals  far  ladies' 
^.    Cork  was  also  used  tor  soles. 


SoiwlStt,  JKovIirDati,  (Ar. 
Etcl  84B),  ripiBaptSii 
(Ai.  Lyt.  4G),  supposed  to 
be  light  sandals  fastened 
by  latchetB  (iumryaiytii) 
round  the  ankle,  worn  at 
meals  (Plat.  Symp.  a),  and 

(3)  'E>i3iUi>  were  only 
worn  by  men  (At.  Eq.  834, 
873);  iii$di   is   the  oidi- 

nary  word  for  any  shoe  or  | 

boot  covering  the  itistt^p 
(jTilBapvot  Tantvrtt)  such  as 

Athsns.     Shoes  and  boots 

{6r,  KoiXa)  were  made  on 

a  last  (icaAjiroui:  fornia. 

Hot.  So*,  ii.  B,  10«j.    [See    "L^'^^'  '2? 

also  BOMnS.]  tsi.  iBriiuii  Moinu.) 

(4)  'ErSpoiilttt  reached 

a  considersble  way  above  the  ankle,  and  the 
top  of  the  leg  of  the  boot  turned  over  and  bung 
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down  in  a  flap.  They  were  generally  open  down 
the  front,  with  eyes  on  each  side  for  fastenings. 
The  BoTPftT**  translated  the  htpoitls  of  Artemis 

by  cothumut  (Verg.  EcU  viL  82, 

Aen,  i.  887). 

(6)  ZfiiuipiSj  a  Persian  slipper 

(Eur.    Or,  1870;    Aesch.  Fen, 

660).  with  thick  soles. 

(6)  *I^parf8cr,  a  military 
boot  called  after  Iphiorates  the 
general,  like  oar  Wellingtons 
and  Blnchers.  Other  kinds  of 
boots  were  odled  after  various 
individuals. 

(7)  Vii69opiwos  is  not  in  Greek, 
as  in  Latm,  the  tragic  buskin, 
for  which  ififidrnt  is  the  usual 
term.  Amon^  the  Greeks,  k6- 
Bopyof  is  a  kmd  of  icotXov  6irtf- 
817/ia  or  boot  used  by  women 
(At.  Eccl  846,  Ban.  47 ;  cf.  Ov. 
Am.  iii.  1, 14),  and  fitting  either 
foot  (hence  the  nickname  of 
Theramenes,  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  8, 81). 
*Efi0drris  is  also  used  for  a  top- 
boot  worn  by  hunters,  some- 
times lined  with  felt  (Hes.  Op.  541 ;  Xen.  Eq. 
18,  10),  more  commonly  caued  Mpotds  (see 
•bovil^ 


Vlf.l9T 


PompeUn 


(From  »  ▼■—•pstntinf.) 


VK-aas.-; 


(8)  AoKwrimii  or  AaKwrutflC,  a  kind  of  men's 
■hoes  (Ar.  Thetm.  142,  EecL  74).  They  were 
gonerally  red.  *AfWK\sit^s  or  *Afu^Aai  (Theocr. 
X.  86)  were  probably  a  finer  sort  of  Laconian 
shoes. 

(9)  n^pcriKol  or  Ufpaucd,  women's  slippers 
(Ar.  LytiHr.  229,  Bcel.  814, 845,  where  they  are 
cafled  KoBipvm). 

(10)  Xumyta,  women's  shoes,  and  other  kinds 
of  shoes  were  called  after  the  names  of  places. 

J  11)  Tvpf^ucd,  sandals  with  high  wooden 
ea.  The  latchets  were  sometimes  plated 
wiUi  gold  (Mxpwroi),  Pheidias  is  said  to  have 
lepreaonted  Athena  as  wearing  this  kind  of  shoe. 

Many  other  names  are  found,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  is  known. 

In  cold  weather  shoes  made  of  white  wool  or 
fait  were  often  used  (irlXoi,  itpywcli^t.  Plat. 
8ymp.  220  B ;  Hes.  Op.  542).  Or  irtXot  may  be 
strips  of  felt  (Lat.  impilia)  wrapped  round  the 


feet  and  legs;  or  felt  soles  (Lat.  peduU); 
iriXvvTpa  and  iro8«7a  may  have  been  woollen 
socks. 

2.  BoKAN. — At  Rome  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  go  about  barefoot.  Out  of  doors  calcei 
were  worn  (see  below).  Sandals  and  slippers 
{aolecui)  were  reserved  for  indoor  use;  and  to 
wear  them  out  of  doors,  in  Greek  fashion,  was 
considered  effeminate  (cf .  Liv.  zzix.  19, 12 ;  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  80;  Tac.ilnH.ii.  59;  Suet.  OaX.  52). 
In  cold  weather  woollen  soleae  were  used. 
Sandals  or  slippers  were  worn  when  going  out  to 
dinner,  and  were  taken  o£E  by  the  uiave  on  re- 
dinins  at  the  table  {toUoB  demere^  Plant.  True. 
867;  aeptmere^  Mart.  iiL  50,  S;po8cere,  Hor. 
S€U.  iL  8, 77,  &o.).  Those  who  could  not  afford  a 
lectica  walked  in  calcei  and  carried  their  aoleas 
under  their  arm  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18, 15).  The  gene- 
ral name  for  sandals  in  Latin  is  soleae  \  they 
were  probably  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  slip  on  and 
off ;  gdllicas  were  a  kmd  of  low  shoes  inter- 
mediate between  the  ealceiy  which  were  half- 
boots,  and  the  aoleaef  which  did  not  cover  the 
foot  at  all. 

Crlpld4iy  like  icpfiritis,  appears  to  have  been 
half  sandsl,  half  shoe.  It  was  furnished  with 
eyes  {arUae)  through  which  straps  {obitraffula)^ 
(sometimes  dyed  or  even  set  witii  jewels),  were 
passed,  fastening  it  over  the  instep.  The  eyes 
were  set  in  pieces  of  leather  attached  to  the 
sole,  which  covered  more  or  less  of  the  foot  and 
heel.  The  crepida  was  of  Greek  origin,  and 
worn  with  the  pallium  (Liv.  zxiz.  19,  12; 
Suet.  Tib.  18).  Hence /a5iMa  crepidaia^  where 
tiie  actors  wore  Greek  dress. 

Calceut  is  distinguished,  as  a  regular  closed 
shoe  with  a  sole  ana  upper  leather,  from  $olea^ 
crepida,  and  eaUga,  Calceus  is  the  special 
Boman  city  boot  or  shoe.  The  calceue  and  the 
toga  were  the  two  peculiar  features  of  Boman 
costume  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  80,  76).  When  a  Boman 
went  out  in  the  city  he  wore  toga  and  calcei ; 
but  ealoei  were  not  worn  in  the  house  or  in  the 
country  (Bffart.  i.  49,  81;  Suet.  Aug.  78,  78). 
Women's  calcei  were  of  the  same  make  as  men's, 
but  thinner,  and  of  various  colours,  generallv 
white  (Ov.  A,  A.  iii.  271) ;  they  were  tied  with 
coloured  ribbons  or  leather  laces.  High  soles 
were  sometimes  worn  (Suet.  Aug.  78,  caXcea- 
menta  altiuacula). 

Certain  differences  of  rank  were  marked  by 
different  kinds  of  shoes. 

The  calceu8  patriciuM  was  a  red-coloured 
boot ;  hence  also  called  mulleuSy  from  the  colour 
of  the  red  mullet  (Fr.  mules).  Though  called 
calcei  patricii,  thev  were  not  worn  by  all 
patricians  nor  by  aU  patrician  senators.  In 
historical  times  mullet  were  worn  by  curule 
magistrates  onlv,  as  part  of  their  official  dress ; 
and  as  part  of  the  triumphal  apparel.  It 
was  made  a  reproach  to  Caesar,  that  after  his 
triumph  he  entered  the  senate  wearing  calcei 
^pairicii.  Such  omametUa  were  granted  by 
the  senate  as  personal  distinctions,  like  the 
insignia  of  our  orders  of  knighthood. 

The  calceus  patricius  was  of  tanned  leather 
{aluta.  Mart.  li.  29,  7),  with  hooks  {malleoli) 
on  the  upper  leathers,  probably  on  uie  instep. 
To  the  hooks  were  fastened  four  black  leaUier 
fJuv.  vii.  192)  straps  {corrigiae,  Cic.  Div.  ii.  40, 
4  84,  or  lora) ;  two  of  which  were  inserted  in 
the  sole  and  fastened  on  or  a  little  above  the 
instep,  after  being  wrapped  once  round  the  leg. 
The  other  bands  were  highor  and  went  several 
times  round  the  leg.  These  bands  were  fastened 
in  front,  and  the  extremities  of  the  bands  hung 
down  near  the  ground.    An  ivory  ornament  in 
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fxplonfttuMi  wa«  Uimt  the  origuuJ  wearera  wen 
the  hnndred  (C)  leiulora  chosen  by  Bomnloa ;  il 
TftH  probably  of  the  n&tore  of  An  amnlet,  lik< 


the  bulla  ot  chUdren  (Cic  Div.  ii.  40,  St; 
Soet.  Aug.  Vi). 

The  caUeiu  MBnaior\ti4,  or  boot  of  (he  ordi- 
nary ■en&lor«,  differed  from  Ui&t  of  the  carole 
muutrsteB,  in  not  having  Uie  lunula  (Jav.  Til. 
I9ii\  it  wftB  probably  red.  like  the  patrieim, 
but  Bome  wy  black.  like  the  eorrijfuie.  ThtH 
boot  was  worn  by  senators  in  public,  especially 
ftt  sittings  of  the  sanale  (Cic.  Mil.  10,  §  3B). 

The  calcau  equeiler  was  probably  dietinct 


I  CANl(D«AFRlCE'FBOCVgirn 


Somewhat  different  were  the  eiUcei  ot  the 
ordinary  dtiienB,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  ao  high  up  otof  ^e  askle^  and  whioh  hod 
a  tonffne  [tin^ula  or  Umda,  Mori.  ii.  39,  xiv. 
190  :  3nT.  T.  aO)  of  leathar  eilending  from  the 
nde  of  the  boot  by  which  it  was  fastened  over 
For   the  atrammtum  tuiorium. 


the 


V.  §  ea. 


y  sandal,  fastened  by 


straps  which  reached  half  ■  .  . , 
common  soldiers  and  centorions  were  nailed 
i:aligati-  Hence  the  name  ot  Caligula  borne 
by  the  Emperor  Cains  (lao.  Ann.  i  il ;  Sne\ 


thongB  M 


g  Bfl ;  Jav.  iii.  U8,  Saa).  1 
were  not  made  in  a  piece,  I 
together,  showiiw  the  foot. 

Ca'mpOjnM  [t&oeompayia,  compagutn,  per- 
lapa  from  ■awnl7i(ii',  nMva  being  the  Oreak 
word    for  the  aena- 
'  tor^B  lunula)  waa  a 
kind    of    boot  worn 
by  Boman  emperorB 


of  this  deacriptioa 
were  worn  in  the 
house,  both  by  men 
Bud  by  women.  In 
the  time  of  the  Be- 

sidered  nnbefitting  a 
Roman  to  wear  them 
(Cic  Bab.  Po>t.  10, 

a71,  and  w»      ■ 


Fig.  STB.— fiMnpp^M.  boot  ttcm 


A.F.  W 

Btm.  Am.  S7S ;  Hart.  Vi 
8,  IS). 


In  Roman  times  cothumut  takes  the  place  of 
ififidnft  as  applied  to  the  tragic  boot  (Ov.  Am. 
ii.  18,  16).  It  was  a  closed  boot;  its  epecial 
characteristic  was  the  great  height  of  its  soles 
(Ov.  Am.  iii.  1,  68,  rUto  cothumo;  Juv,  vi. 
BOB).  The  object  was  to  give  the  principal 
cbaracterB  a  grandiose  and  superboman  stature. 
'  Cothomna '  came  to  be  nsed  for  '  tragedy,'  or 


Flf. ««.— Pero. 


CALCULATOR 

'  tngio  style  *  generally  (Hor.  A.  P.  80,  Carm. 
ii.  1, 12). 
Pero  was  a  boot  of  untaxmed  leather  worn  by 

shepherds  and  la* 
boorers,  like  the 
Greek  iutfi^Kri  or 
rni^juraris  (Juv. 
xiv.  186 ;  Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  690). 

Udo,  a  warm 
close-fitting  shoe  of 
felt  or  goat's  hair 
{cilicium)  (Mart, 
xiv.  140). 

8.  For  the  pointed  boots  worn  by  the  Etros- 
cans  see  fig.  218  [Barb*]. 

Calenla'tor  {XMyiaTtis).  A  keeper  of  aooonnts 
in  general ;  also  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  (Mart. 
X.  62,  4):  from  calcuU^  which  were  used  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  and  also  in  reckoning  in 
general.    [Abaom.] 

Cal'euli.  [Abaom;  Oamas  (Duodecim 
scripta;  Latrunculorum  ludub)J 

Calda,  or  Callda,  sc  <iqua  (tfav.  y.  68; 
Mart.  viii.  67 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  16),  the  warm  drink 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  occurs  as  early  as 
Plato  {Bep.  iv.  487  £,  where  it  is  simply  Btp^y). 
It  probably  consisted  of  an  infusion  of  spices  or 
aromatic  herbs  in  hot  water.  Wine  was  con- 
stantly drunk  with  it,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  calda  was  a  kind  of  negus  in 
wluch  the  wine  was  already  mixed.  It  would 
seem  that  the  wine  was  served  separately,  while 
the  guests  had  the  choice  of  hot  or  cold  water 
to  mix  with  it  according  to  their  taste  or  the 
season.  Besides  the  use  of  it  in  private  houses, 
calda  could  always  be  procured  at  shops  or 
taverns  cadled  thermopolia  (Plant.  Cure.  ii.  8, 
13,  Rud.  U.  6,  45). 

The  water  for  this  purpose  was  heated  in  an 
Aeniun,  and  kept  hot  m  an  Anthepsa. 

Calda'iium.  (1)  Balneae ;  (2)  (in  late  authors) 
a  portable  cooking-stove.  The  classical  term 
for  it  is  probably  focu*.  The  sides  of  the  cal- 
dflurium  here  figured  are  hollow,  and  contained 
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Y\4.  in.— Oaldftrlom.    (Tkom  Poinp«lL) 

water ;  the  four  towers  at  the  angles  are  pro- 
vided with  movable  lids ;  the  centre  held  the 
lighted  charcoal. 

Oalenda'iiiim,  or  rather  Xalenda'iiiim.  The 
account-book  in  which  creditors  entered  the 
names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums  which 
they  owed.  It  was  so  called  because  the  in- 
terest on  borrowed  money  was  due  on  the 
Kalendae  of  each  month.  The  word  was  sub- 
sequently used  to  indicate  a  register,  like  a 
modem  almanac  or  calendar. 

1.  Grkek  Calendar. — The  division  of  tbf> 
year  into  its  various  seasons  in  the  earliest 
tiroes  has  been  described  under  Af  tronotnia. 

The  mioon  formed  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  and  all  religious  festivals  were  de- 
pendent on  it.  The  Greek  year  was  a  lunar 
year  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  the  sun  also  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  the  combination  of  the  two  cycles 
involved  great  difficulties.  It  was  observed 
that  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  took  place 


nearly  within  one  of  the  sun,  and  that  the 
moon  revolved  in  her  orbit  in  about  80  days, 
which  period  was  called  a  month ;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  a  lunar  month  did  not  contain 
exactly  80  days,  but  only  29^.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  correct  this  error.  (1)  A  cycle  of 
two  years,  called  rpitrripist  or  annua  fna>gnu9, 
and  containing  25  months,  one  of  the  two  years 
consisting  of  12  and  the  other  of  13  months, 
the  montns  themselves,  alternately  containing 
80  days  (irA^pcis)  and  29  days  {ko7\oi).  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  one  year  of  the 
cycle  contained  854  (6  x  29  -I-  6  x  80)  and  the 
other  884  (6  x  29  +  7  x  80)  days,  and  the  two 
together  made  788  davs,  or  7^  more  than  two 
tropical  or  solar  vears  (Hdt.  ii.  4).  The  7^  days, 
in  the  course  of  8  years,  made  up  a  month  of 
80  days,  and  such  a  month  was  accordingly 
omitted  every  eighth  year.  (2)  A  more  usual 
method  of  treating  the  ^rvacn^pfs,  or  cycle  of 
8'  years,  was  the  following.  The  solar  year 
bemg  reckoned  at  865^  days,  8  such  years 
contain  2922  (865^  x  8)  days,  and  8  lunar  years 
2882  (29i  X  8  X  12)  days  :  that  is,  8  solar 
^ears  minus  90  days.  These  90  days  were 
mserted  as  three  intercalary  months  into  three 
di£Ferent  years  of  the  ivyaerripis.  The  inac- 
curacy of  this  method  called  forth  a  number 
of  other  attempts  at  establishing  chronologv  on 
a  sound  basis,  the  most  celebrated  among  which 
is  that  of  Meton  (c.  482  B.C.).  (8)  The  cycle  of 
Meton  consisted  of  19  years,  in  7  of  which  tiiere 
was  an  intercalated  month ;  making  the  average 
year  one  of  865^^  days,  i.e.  about  30'  9"  too 
much.  Kallippus,  about  a  century  later,  by 
combining  four  of  Meton's  cycles  into  one  and 
omitting  one  day,  brought  the  duration  of  the 
year  to  865^  days,  the  length  afterwards  adopted 
m  the  Julian  CaJendar.  Meton's  new  year  began 
probablv  on  the  20th  of  June  482  B.C. ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  adopted  by  the 
Athenian  state.  Both  the  8  year  cycle  and 
one  of  19  years  were  in  use  at  different  times. 
The  imperfection  of  the  Athenian  calendars 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  reduce  any  given 
date  in  Greek  history  to  the  exact  date  of  our 
calendar. 

The  Greeks,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
appear  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
division  of  the  year  into  the  twelve  lunar  months 
mentioned  above;  but  no  intercalary  month 
My  4fifi6KtfjLos)  or  day  is  mentioned.  The  first 
day  or  new  moon  was  called  t^ov/xrivla  (Horn. 
Od.  X.  14 ;  Hes.  Op.  770).  The  period  from  the 
yovfirjyla  until  the  moon  was  full  was  expressed 
bv  fAfivhs  IffretfidyoVf  and  the  latter  part  during 
which  the  moon  decreased  by  firivhs  ^Oivoyros. 
(Hom.  Od.  xiv.  162.)  The  80th  day  of  a  month, 
».0.  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  was  called  rpieucdst 
or  (Plut.  Sol.  25),  ftrfi  irol  Wo,  because  one  part 
of  that  day  belonged  to  the  old  and  the  other 
to  the  new  month.  The  day  of  the  full  moon 
is  sometimes  called  iixo^iriyla  (Pind.  01.  iii.  85). 

The  Attic  year  began  with  the  summer  solstice, 
and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decades, 
from  the  1st  to  the  10th,  from  the  10th  to  the 
20th,  and  from  the  20th  to  the  29th  or  80th. 
The  first  day  of  a  month,  or  Uie  day  after  the 
conjunction,  was  vovfiiiyia :  and  as  the  first  de- 
cade was  desigiiated  as  Iffrafitvov  (or  flai6yros) 
fti}Wr,  the  days  were  counted  onwards  as  Scvr^po, 
rpirji,  rtrdpTTj,  &c.,  /iriyhs  l<rrafji4''ov.  The  days 
of  the  second  decade  were  distinguished  as  M 
8^«ra,  or  fita-ovvrosy  and  were  counted  onwards 
to  20  as  irpd^,  JfwTf'po,  &c.,  4x1  8«Ka.  The  20th 
itself  was  called  c^cds,  and  the  days  from  the 
20th  to  the  80th  were  counted  in  two  different 
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ways,  viz.  either  onwards,  as  irpt^ni,  Scirr^po, 
&o.f  M  thcd^h  or  backwards  froon  the  last  day 
of  the  month  with  the  addition  of  ipBlvorros, 
TTOvofUyovy  Kfiyorrost  or  iiirt6rroSi  as  dcmini, 
Mrrit  &c.,  4p0lrovrot.  The  Slst  day  was 
called  Scicdmf  ^¥oyroi  (not  Mnn)*  The  mode 
of  counting  backwards  seems  to  have  been 
more  commonly  used  than  the  other.  The  fol- 
lowing table  diows  the  succession  of  the  Attic 
months,  the  number  of  days  they  contained, 


and  the  correspom 

lin{ 

;moni 
days 

hsof 

our  year. 

of 

80,  nearly 

-  July. 

2.  McrcrxfirvM^y 

?» 

29, 

»» 

August. 

8.  Bai}8po/iu(6y 

?» 

80, 

'? 

September. ' 

4.  TtvoMt^itliv 

»» 

29, 

n 

October. 

5.  ViaifiwenipiAv 

»» 

80, 

M 

November.  ' 

6.  no<rci8f(6y 

»t 

29, 

»» 

December. 

7.  TofiiiKiAv 

»t 

80, 

»» 

January. 

8.  *Kif09arripuip 

>> 

29, 

»» 

February. 

9.  'EXo^/SoXm^v 

't 

80, 

»» 

March. 

10.  Movrvxi^^ 

»» 

29, 

»» 

April. 

11.  BapynKUiy 

5» 

80, 

'> 

May. 

12.  2icif>oi^pUiv 

»t 

29, 

»t 

June. 

Other  calendars  with  various  names  for  the 
months,  some  few  names  agreeing  with  the  Attic 
nomenclature,  are  the  Delimian,  Lacedaemonian, 
Delian,  Boeotian,  Sicilian,  Ephesian,  Mace- 
donian, &o. 

The  Macedonian  Calendar  was  as  follows: 

(1)  Aior,  (2)  *AinK\ai9s,  (8)  Ait9vw€uos,  (4)  H^pi- 

riosi  (6)  Autrrpot,  (6)  EaM0ue6tt  (7)  *Apr9fiiffi0Sy 

8)  Aoucriof ,  (9)  TlatnufMSf  (10)  Aivof ,  (11)  ropwicuos , 

12)  'Tircp/ScpcroTof. 

When  Alexander  conquered  Asia,  the  Mace- 


donian Calendar,  in  various  forms,  was  spread 
over  many  parts  of  Asia.  Subsequently  the 
Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Calendar;  but 
several  of  the  EUkstem  nations  droppNBd  the 
names  of  the  months,  and  merely  counted  them 
as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

2.  Roman  Calendab. — The  early  history  of 
the  Roman  calendar  is  a  question  of  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty. 

(1)  There  is  some  evidence  for  the  existence 
in  early  times  of  a  year  of  ten  months,  or  804 
days  divided  as  follows :  March  (81),  April  (80), 
May  (81),  June  (80),  Quinctilis  or  Quintilis  (81), 
Sextiiis  (80),  September  (80),  October  (81), 
November  and  December  (80) ;  the  four  longer 
months  being  called  full  (pleni)^  the  other  six 
hollow  (cavt).  (Cf .  Ov.  Fast.  i.  27,  48,  iii.  99, 
119, 151 ;  and  Verg.  Oeorg,  i.  48.)  Ten  months 
is  a  period  frequently  employed  in  1^^  provi- 
sions :  e.g,  for  the  time  of  a  widow's  mourning, 
for  the  paying  back  of  a  dowry,  for  the  credit 
idlowed  for  goods  not  bought  for  ready  money, 
for  the  calculation  of  int^est,  &c.,  and  appa- 
rently for  truces. 

(2)  The  names  of  the  Roman  months  show 
that  at  a  very  early  time  the  months  must 
have  been  grouped  into  a  cycle,  the  length  of 
which  was  determined  by  the  course  ot  the 
sun.  Names  like  AprilU  {aperio)^  Maiut  (the 
month  of  growth,  maior)^  and  lunitu  (the  month 
of  increase,  iuvo)^  are  only  in  place  in  a  solar 
year.  Now  the  simfdest  way  of  reconciling  ap- 
proximately the  lunar  and  the  solar  years  is 
that  of  the  Qreek  trieterU^  in  wluioh  the 
months  are  made  up  of  29  and  80  days  alter- 
nately. A  solar  vear  answers  pretty  nearly  to 
124  of  such  months.    Thus : 


The  first  ordinary  year  of  12  months       b6x80  +  6x29 
The  first  intercalated  year  of  18  months  =^6x80  +  6x29  +  80 
The  second  ordinaxr  year  =6x80  +  6x29 

The  second  intercalated  year  -6x80  +  6x29  +  29 

The  period  of  four  years 
The  average  of  each  year 


854  days. 

884 

854 

888 
1475 
868} 


n 
n 
n 


»t 


»» 


The  Romans,  it  is  supposed,  having  leamt 
this   cycle  from  the   astronomers    of    Magna 


Qraecia,  kept  to  the  total  number  of  dajrs,  but 
rearranged  the  months  in  the  following  cycle : 


First  ordinary  year 
First  intercalated  year 
Second  ordinary  year 
Second  intercalated  year 


4x81  +  7x29  +  28 
4x81  +  8x29  +27 

4x81  +  7x294-28 
4x81  +  7x29  +  28 


+  27  = 


The  period  of  four  years 
The  average  of  each  year 


855  days. 
888 
855 
882 
1475 
8681 


»» 


t» 


t» 


>t 


with  the  same  total  and  average  as  before. 

(8)  The  vear  as  we  find  it  computed  after  the 
decemviral  reforms  is  that  whicm  is  commonly 
known  as  the  year  of  Numa.  This  consisted  of 
856  days,  854  being  the  number  of  days  in  twelve 
lunar  monUis.  The  one  additional  day  was  due 
either  to  carelessness  or  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  in  favour  of  an  odd  number.    The  dimi- 


nution in  the  length  of  the  year  was  effected 
by  cutting  down  the  number  of  days  assigned 
to  February  in  an  intercalated  year  to  28  or  24. 
and  by  intercalating  a  month  or  period  of  27 
days.  This  intercalated  month  was  named 
Mercedinus  or  Meroedonius.  Thus  the  cyde 
now  became — 


First  ordinary  year  =  4 

First  intercalated  yeax  =  4 
Second  ordinary  year  =  4 
Second  intercalated  year  =>  4 


x81  +  7x29  +  28  = 

x81  +  7x29  +  28  +  27- 
x81  +  7x29  +  28  = 

X  81  +  7  X  29  +  24  +  27  « 
Total  of  four  years  = 
Average  of  a  year    «> 


855  days. 
877 
856 
878 
1466 
8664 


>» 


»» 


»» 


♦♦ 


The  origin  of  this  reform  in  the  calendar  is 
no  doubt  to  be  sought  in  the  Greek  heraenipts* 
In  ^s,  as  has  been  said,  three  months  of  80  davs 
each  were  intercalated  in  the  course  of  ei^t 
years ;  and  it  cannot  be  by  accident  that  the 
intercalation  of  22  +  28  days  every  four  years 


exactly  corresponds  to  this.  Of  the  date  of  the 
change  we  have  no  positive  evidence,  but  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  decemvirs  made  an 
attempt  to  incorporate  in  their  own  calendar 
the  period  then  current  at  Athens. 
The  year  thus  settled  was  one  day  in  exoeaa 
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of  the  real  ye&r.  It  is  probable  that  the  re- 
ligious oonserratism  of  the  Bomans  forbade 
them  to  attack  either  the  ordinary  year,  or  the 
alternation  of  intercalated  and  oxdinary  years, 
or  the  four-year  period  of  intercalation,  or  the 
interMfclated  month  of  27  days.  The  only  course 
left  was  to  shorten  the  month  of  February, 
which  preceded  the  intercalated  month.  Now, 
if  they  had  reduced  this  month  from  24  and  28 
to  22  and  21  days  in  the  alternate  years  of 
intercalation,  the  cycle  would  hare  been  1461 
da3rs,  instead  of  1465,  and  the  average  length  of 
the  year  866i  da^s.  Probably  the  mam  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  festival 
of  Terminus  fell  on  February  28.  The  obstinate 
god,  who  had  refused  to  yield  his  shrine  to 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  (Liv.  i.  66),  would 
not  have  surrendered  his  ancient  feast-day  for 
all  the  mathematics  in  the  world. 

A  lex  AciUa  of  b.c.  191  empowered  the 
pontiffs  to  deal  with  intercalation  at  their  dis- 
cretion. This  led  to  arbitrary  and  dishonest 
intercalation,  and  made  matters  worse  (cf .  Cic. 
Legg.  u.  12,  29;  Plut.  Caea.  59),  so  that  by  the 
time  of  Caesar  January  fell  in  the  late  autumn 
(Caes.  B,  O.  iii.  6). 

Year  of  Julitu  Caetar. — In  the  year  46  b.c. 
Caesar,  now  mister  of  the  Roman  world,  em- 
ployed his  authority,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  in 
the  correction  of  this  evil.  For  this  purpose  he 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes,  the 
Peripatetic,  and  a  ecriba  named  M.  Flavins, 
though  he  nimself  too  was  well  acouainted  with 
astronomy,  and,  indeed,  was  the  autnor  of  a  work 
upon  the  subject.  He  inserted  between  Novem- 
ber and  December  two  intercalary  months  of 
67  days,  the  month  of  February  having  already 
received  an  intercalation  of  28  days,  and  thus 
made  tha4  year  to  consist  of  446  days.  At  the 
same  time  he  oast  aside  the  intercalary  month. 


and  adapted  the  year  to  the  sun's  course.  To 
the  866  days  of  the  previously  existing  year  he 
added  ten  days,  which  he  so  distributed  between 
the  seven  months  having  29  days,  that  January, 
Sextilis,  and  December  received  two  each,  the 
others  but  one ;  and  these  additional  days  he 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  several  months.  Lastly, 
he  established  the  rule  that,  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
four  years,  a  single  day  should  be  intercalated, 
where  the  month  had  been  hitherto  inserted: 
that  is,  immediately  after  the  Terminalia  (28 
Feb.),  which  day  is  now  called  the  Biaextum^  or 
doubled  sixth  (see  below). 

The  kalends  (kaleTuLae ;  from  calare,  to  pro- 
claim :  hence  aAaointercalarCf  &c.)  always  denote 
the  first  of  the  month :  the  nones  {ruynae)  occur 
on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months  March,  May, 
Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  the  other  months ;  the  ides  (tduSj  from  ^idh, 
bum  or  shine ;  the  full  moon :  or  Etr.  *idtto,  to 
divide)  always  fall  eight  (by  Roman  reckoning, 
nine)  days  later  than  the  nones;  and  lastly, 
the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases  reckoned 
backwards  upon  the  Roman  principle  of  count- 
ing both  extremes :  e.g.  80  June  is  prid.  Kal. 
lul.  (Quint),  29  June  in.  Kal.  Qumt.,  28  June 
rV.  Kal.  Quint.,  and  so  on.  This  method  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  distich  : 

Sex  Mains  nonas,  October,  lulius  et  Mars : 
Quattuor  at  reliqui :  dabit  Idus  quilibet  octo. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will 
be  as  follows : 

lla.d.ni.  Id.Ian. 
12  Prid.  Id.  Ian. 
IS  Id.  Ian. 
14a.d.XIX.  Kal.  Feb 

&o. 
dOa.d.  m.  Kal.  Feb. 
81  Prid.  Kal.  Feb 


1  Kal.  Ian. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Ian. 
8  a.  d.  lU.  Non.  Ian. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Ian. 

5  Non.  Ian. 

6a.d.  Vm.  Id.  Ian. 


Our  days  of  the 
Month 

Haroh,  May,  July, 

October,  have  81 

days. 

1. 

Kauexdis. 

2. 

VL 

3. 

V.               ante 

4. 

IV.           Nonas. 

h. 

m.    ) 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

7. 

NO.XBi. 

8. 

VIIL      \ 

». 

VIL 

10. 

VL 

ante 

11. 

V. 

Idas. 

IS. 

rv. 

18. 

IIL         / 

14. 

Pridie  Idus. 

16. 

IPIBUS. 

16. 

xvn. 

17. 

XVI. 

S 

18. 

XV. 

§ 

19. 

XIV. 

a 

90. 

XIII. 

S 

21. 

XII. 

Sx 

XI.             \  'Z  ? 

X.         Vrt 

94. 

IX. 

3 

S5. 

VIIL 

». 

vn. 

97. 

VI. 

98. 

V. 

« 

9t. 

IV. 

o 

10. 

UL            ^  < 

9L 

Pridie  Kalendat 

^of  the  month 
following). 

January,  August, 

April,  June,  Sep- 

Februaiv has  98 
daja,andinLeap 

December,  have  31 

tember,  November, 

days. 

have  80  days. 

Year  99. 

Kai^nois. 

,    Kalekdis. 

Kalbnois. 

IV.              ante 
III.           Nonas. 
Pridie  Nonas. 

IV.       »      ante 
m.      ;    Nonas. 

IV.       )      ante 
lU.       r    Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Non  IB. 

NOKIS. 

NONIS. 

VIII.      \ 

vm.     \ 

VIIL 

VIL 

VU. 

VIL 

VL          1     ante 

VL               ante 

VL 

V.            ■    Idus. 

V.            ■    Idus. 

V. 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

IIL 

in. 

lU. 

Pridie  Idas. 

Pridie  Idas. 

Pridie  Idus. 

IniBus. 

IDIBUB. 

IDIBUS. 

XIX.         . 

XVHL      \ 

XVI.         \ 

xvin. 

XVII. 

^ 

XV. 

. 

XVU. 

tS 

XVL 

a 

XIV. 

i 

XVL 

D 

XV. 

1 

XIIL 

? 

XV. 

a 

XIV. 

XII. 

Sr 

XIV. 

XIIL            5^ 

XL 

XTIL 

5^ 

XII.                                «M    t» 

X.               \J        1 

xn. 

XL 

*4  bo 

til 

XL              Vt^ 

IX. 

VIIL 

VIL 

1 

IX. 

II 

VIIL            J«S 

VI.« 

9 

VHL 

VIL 

3 

V. 

1 

VU. 

VI. 

M 

IV. 

VL 

s 

V. 

1 

UL            I 

V. 

a 

IV. 

Pridie  Kalendas 

rv. 

< 

UL            / 

IIL            ' 

Pridie  Kalendas 

Pridie  Kalendas 

(of  the  month 

(of  the  month 

following). 

following) 

• 

For  the  arrangement  in  Leap  Tear,  see  next  page. 
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CALENDARIUM 


The  letters  a.  d.  are  an  ftbridgment  of  aiUe 
dietrit  and  the  full  phrase  for  *  on  the  second  of 
January '  would  be  ante  diem  quartwm  nonas 
lanuarias.  Another  notation  is  die  quttrto 
nonarutn.    In  the  leap  year — 

Feb.  28  was  called  a.d.  VII.  KaL  Ifart.; 

Feb.  24         „  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart,  poste- 

riorem  (bisextnm) ; 
Feb.  25         „  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem ; 

and 
Feb.  26         „  a.  d.  V.  KaL  Mart. 


»» 


In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are 
used  in  reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of 
the  reckoning. 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has 
two  days  called  ante  diem  aextumt  the  name  of 
bisextum,  is  given  to  the  24th  of  February. 
The  year  is  called  annus  bissextilis  (more 
correctly  bisextilis)^  or  in  classical  Latin  annus 
bisextus. 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar  (Plm.  xviii.  §  211)  Uiat 
the  names  lulius  and  Augustus  were  substituted 
for  Quinctilis  and  Sextilis. 

Before  the  Julian  reforms,  the  official  year 
with  its  frequent  and  irregular  intercalations, 
could  not  have  met  the  practical  requirements 
of  an  agricultural  population;  ana  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  'farmer's  year/  as 
distinguished  from  the  official  year  with  its 
irr^^ar  intercalations,  was  that  whicJi  had 
been  adopted  with  slight  modifications  from  the 
Egyptian  sages  of  Hehopolis  by  Eudoxus.  This 
was  a  purely  solar  year.  The  cycle  was  made 
up  of  four  years — the  first  of  866,  the  others  of 
865  days — ^^us  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
reformed  Julian  system.  The  divisions  of  this 
year  were  markea  by  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
mto  the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  and  by  the  tropics 
and  equinoxes.  The  following  table  is  one 
oolunm  of  a  menologiu/m  or  farmer's  calendar, 
dating  probably  from  the  first  cent.  B.C.,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Naples  {Mus,  Borb, 
ii.  PL  xliv.). 

MENSItt 

KAIVS 

DIES  •  XXXI 

NON  8EPTIM 

DIES  •  HOB  •  XIUIB 

Nox  •  HOB  •  vims 

SOL  TAVBO 

TVTEL  •  APOLLIN 

BEOET  BVNCANT 

OVE8  TVNDVNT 

LANA  •  LAVATVB 

IWBNCI  DOMANT 

VICEA  PABVLAB 

BECATVB 

8BGETE8 

LV8TBANTVB 

8ACBVM  MEBCVB 

BT  •  FLOBAB 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  Calendar 
supposes  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  865  d.  6  h. ; 
but  this  exceeds  the  real  amount  by  11'  12^',  the 
accumulation  of  which,  year  after  year,  caused 
at  last  considerable  inconvenience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XTTT. 
again  reformed  the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by 
^^ch  Uie  year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were 
struck  out  by  a  regulation  that  the  day  after 
the  fourth  of  October  in  that  year  should  be 
called  the  fifteenth.  It  was  provided  in  the 
Bull  of  Gregory  XITT.  that  the  Julian  inter- 
calation of  one  day  (29  Feb.)  every  fourth  year 


should  be  omitted  in  the  last  year  of  those 
centuries  which  are  divisible  without  remainder 
by  100,  but  not  by  400 :  thus  making  the  addi- 
tional days  in  400  years  97,  not  100.  The  year 
1600  A.D.  was  leap-year,  both  in  the  Gregorian 
and  the  Julian  calendar ;  and  throughout  the 
sixteenth  (after  1582)  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  Old  and  New  Styles  are  represented  by  the 
formula  ^ :  i.e.  10  June  O.  S.  is  20  June  N.  S. 
1700  AJ>.  would  have  been  leap-year  in  the 
Julian  calendar,  but  was  not  in  we  Gregorian. 
Hence  from  1  March  (the  commencement  of  the 
legal  year),  1700,  the  difference  became  eleven 
days,  and  the  formula  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  \^ ;  from  1  March,  1800,  the  difference 
is  twelve  days,  and  the  formula  is  ^ ;  in 
1900  there  is  no  intercalation,  and  conse- 
quently the  difference  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  be  thirteen  days,  and  the  formula 
\^.  2000  AJ>.  will  be  leap-year  in  both  calen- 
oars,  as  1600  was;  and  he  formula  for  the 
twenty-first  century  will  remain  as  in  the 
twentieth,  ^§. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  introduced  in 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  Bull,  or 
within  a  few  years.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Protestant  nations  followM  suit.  In  Eng- 
land the  Gr^orian  Calendar  was  first  adopted 
in  1752.  In  Kussia,  and  those  countries  which 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  the  Julian  year,  or 
Old  Style,  still  prevails. 

The  division  of  the  year  into  weeks  ({/38o- 
fjuUtSt  septimanas),  which  is  as  ancient  as 
Genesis,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  any  primeval  people  except  tiie  Hebrews  and 
Babylonians.  Th»  Sabines,  also  (and  probably 
other  Italian  races),  had  a  week  of  seven  days. 
Dio  Cassius  (third  cent.  A.D.)  speaks  of  a  dedi- 
cation of  seven  days  to  seven  planetary  deities, 
arranged  in  order  of  distance  from  the  earth, 
vis.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercury, 
the  Moon.  The  hours  of  the  day  are  given  to 
the  planets  in  this  order,  and  each  day  is  named 
after  the  planet  to  which  the  first  hour  of  that 
day  belongs.  Thus  if  the  first  hour  of  a  day 
belongs  to  Saturn,  that  day  b  dies  Batumi ;  the 
8th,  16th,  and  22nd  hours  of  that  day  are  also 
his;  the  28rd  belongs  to  Jupiter,  the  24th  to 
Mars,  and  the  1st  of  the  next  day  to  Sol,  which 
day  is  therefore  dies  SoUs.  By  following  the 
same  order,  the  1st  hour  of  the  next  day  Mongs 
to  Luna  and  the  day  is  dies  Lunae,  the  next  to 
Bfars  {dies  Martis)^  the  next  to  Mercury,  and 
so  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

The  Roman  weeks  were  of  eight  days  (V«A- 
diaae],  and  are  said  to  have  followed  on  con- 
tinuously, without  regard  to  divisions  of  months 
and  years.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  the 
Sunday  Letter. 

It  is  probable  that  the  seven-day  week  was 
adopted  at  Bome  with  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  known  as  a  Jewish  use  as  early 
aa  the  time  of  Pompeius.  (Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9, 
69;  Juv.  riv.  96;  Ov.  A.  A.  i.  76.) 

The  division  of  day  and  night  was  in  eariy 
times  by  periods  {6p$pos^  frfplopBpoVy  dUuculum, ; 
»/>»£,  mane\  fAtffrifiBpta,  meridies ;  4fKlov  icKi- 
yams ;  i^^lf^  pis  ^jUpaSj  iair4pas,  vesperi. 

The  division  into  twenty-four  nours  was 
Babylonian,  and  was  perhaps  introduoed  into 
the  West  by  Eudoxus  (c.  860  b.c.). 

The  military  division  of  Uie  night  was  into 
four  watches  {viffiliae)^  and  of^ie  day  into 
excubia^e. 

See  also  Aftronomia;  Dies;  Horologiiuii ; 
LuBtmin;  Kundinae;  Saeonliim. 


CAUDA 
(U'Us.    [Ckldt.] 

Cklia'ndnun.    A  tall  tenuis  hMd-dreis,  but 
—"--"ma  wig  of  Use  tutir  or  k  (»p,  it  i»  not 


CAHILLI 


IW 


Cal'thnla.    [Snu.] 

CuD'kra  (kb^i^)  or  CuB'«n.  An;  uched  or 
Taolbed  artetmg,  or  uijthiiis  with  auch  acover- 
iog :  Herodoliu  (i.  1B9),  lor  ioatanoe,  cbUb 
»  oovered  ouiiage  Kajtifia.  [See  cut  nncler 
Cupentmn.]     It  is  ofueflj  need   in   the   two 

(1)  An  uched  lool  which  might  be  (a]  k  men 
opeD  lieUiB-wotk  or  oovered  bgreeau  with  creep- 
iog  pUnta  tnined  over  it  (fig.  BTB).  (b)  An 
AKhed  or  TAolted  ceiling  or  waggoD-roof  lormed 
by  Bemi-oircalu'  bands  or  beams  of  wood  or 
reeds,  oiet  the  icterrals  ol  which  a  ccating  ot 
lath  and  plaater  wu  spread  (Vitr.  viL  8 ;  Cic. 
Q.  i'V.  ill.  1,  §  1).  Camerae  were  sometimea 
gilded,  or  filled  with  plates  ot  glass,  (c)  Mom 
rarelj  a  barrel  vault  in  aolid  stone-work,  like 
thikt  of  the  Tnlliauum  at  Borne.  (SalL  Cat. 
W;  d.Cuew.) 


ore  Donntrr  between  the  i  (3)  Small  boats  need  in  early  timpa  by  the 
oreit  of  the  Apsnninai  and  the  Adriatic,  and  people  who  inhabited  the  shorea  ot  the  Bniine 
the  collection  of  the  Vaotlnl  dae  tor  it.  CI.  and  the  Bosporus,  with  a  broad  arched  deck 
Tac.  Ann.  ir.  ST  (where  CaUt  is  also  read).         .  (Tac.  Hitl.  iii.  ^^). 

Calo.  A  alare  of  the  lower  kind,  nnially,  but '  Camilll,  Cunlllae.  Boys  and  girls  employed 
not  always  (cf.  Hor.  Sal.  L  S,  11),  applied  to  a  |  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Flamen  Dialia,  the  Fla- 
Boldiar'a  alaTe.  The  numberot  slates  following  i  minica  DiaUs,  and  in  general  in  religious  ritea 
a  Roman  army  was  very  large,  acd  each  legion  and  oeremonies.  ^Diey  were  required  to  be 
was  followed  by  its  own  eaUmet,  who  were  '  tree  bora,  perfect  io  term  and  oound  in  health, 
otnujaad  and  aabjeeted  to  military  discipline,  and  with  both  their  parents  alive  and  raanied 
[Uu.]  I  by  confarreatio    [XKtrimoiLism] ;    pueri  mi 


like  it 

other  pMSftge  w 

(I)  The  canalit  w 
(jinfcJifu),  and  ih  diBtingnishod  fr 
fittida  and  the  euthenwue  tubulva  (Vitr.  TiiL 
7  ;  cf.  Snet.  Chmd.  3D).  A  mder  kuid  of  ooo- 
dnit,  made  of  timber  or  ear^anwore  to  oury 

. : . ,_     ^jjip   jj 


Terg.  Am.  li.  U8.)    Boe  bIbo  KAtrimoninai. 
(Eor,  Carm.  it.  8^89.) 

'-- "~T.  (l)  ^«B»u.]  W  AimeUiiigftir- 


luoe.    (8)  A  bbdremith'B  foiKe  (Veig.  Aan.  vL 
•SO;  Jav.  liT.  118), 
CuiI'ciB  (It.  camicia,  Fr.  oA««iu>).    A  lioeD 


■^J  . 


'(ubuculo. 


Ctmpalw.   [TiBtiiuuibiiliim.] 

Cmpe'itre  jsc.  tubUgar)  waaakind  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Bomui  yontha  wore  aroond 
their  loina,  when  they  eierciud  naked  in  the 
CampniHaltiDi:  whence  the  name.  Thecam- 
_  pestre  WM 


in  pl«> 


of  tl 


a  (Hoi 


ncM^-Oanalli.  (TnallieTallauVfacU.) 

(9)  A  rein  in  a  mine;  the  barrel  or  channel  foe 
miaiilaa  (ovpryQ  in  a  catapolt  (Vitr.  i.  IS,  T) ; 
a  reed-pipe,  &c. 

(H)  The  channel  in  an  lonio  capital  numing 
from  Tolute  to  volate  [AnhitaetBTa]. 

CUMlU  (myicXilft,  Spii^arToi).  A  acreen  or 
lattice  of  open  work,  placed  before  a  window, 
a  doorway,  the  tribunal  ol  a  judge,  or  any  othet 
plaoe.  At  Athena,  in  the  ■enate-hi)UBe(S«u\tii- 
•Htpioti)  and  lawK»)urte,  ifii^Hotrai  were  ^e  Axed 
bar,  ici-)«A[llii  the  gates  opening  thnmgh  it. 


Ca'nalM.  A  hut  or 
booth;  whence 
word  eanabtruet  for 
camp-followers  [Ex- 
eraitiu].  The  towni 
which  grew  np  in  the 

neighbonrhood  of  aU^    L_ _  ^.       „ 

tionai7  campeweie  de-  i  were    also    called   Sp6ipa*Toi,   Lat.  n 
■cribed   aa   being   ad  .  (Ar.  Eg.  (179,  Veip.  S8S).      The  material  was 
caTHtboi,  and  formed    originally  wood  ;  and  anch  were  also  the  can- 
it  kind  of  CcmTentiii.      erlti  pat  up  at  Rome  for  temporary  pnrpoaea 
CuaUcnliand  -ae.    (Cic.    Sat.  se.  §  124;  cf.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  3,  64). 
glyplu(r\v^),of  the  (ligljph    Bnt  t!iey  might   also  be   in  metal,   as  in  the 
I  canctiU  before  the   Temple  of  Vesta ;  or   in 


lata  of  honaes 


f 


CANDEIiA  CANDELABRUM  ]8T 

marble.   Heiiae  in  Muleuutioft]  luigiuga  the  i  (hetaribDuaL    The  ohief  eoribe  or  eecreUi;  ma 
vtodCbanoeL    [Xoitn.]  I  a»lled  CuioeUarias   mrr'    iioxHr.     Frtnn  thii 

nerd  h^  come  the  modem 
OumcelloT. 

Cuida'lB     (candeo),     b 
cuidJe    or    taper,    nude 

/imii;  PJrnt,  Cure.  i.  1, 
9)  oi  tallow  (lebaeeui), 
WHS  nsad  bj  the  Romuie 
before  the  invention  of  oil 
iuapa  Itutemae).  (Uut. 
liT.  «8.)  Thej  n»ed  (or  a. 
wick  the  pith  oi  m  kind  of 
ruBh  caLed  teirjmt  (Fliii. 
ivi.  §  1TB).  Tftpen  were 
used  in  funenl  prooeesioiu 
(Peis.  iii.  lOe).  In  later 
times  candelae  were  onlj 
used  by  the  poorer  claiHg ; 
tbe  hcnses  of  the  more 
w^tbyweni  always  lighted 
by  Inoemae  (Jtiv.  iii.  387). 
CondeUImm  (Airvrtisr, 
\uxr!cy,  Kox'i'*)-  Origin- 
ally a  candlestiDk,  bat  waa 
afterwards  nsed  for  a  stand 
to  support  lamps  (whence 
also  called  ^eKnuetwi, 
AuxtaSYot).  T^  candela- 
bra of  this  kind  were  asn- 
ally  made  to  stand  apon 
the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
considerable  height.  The 
moat  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood  (Hart.  dt. 
14} ;  those  tomid  in  Hercn- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  are 
mostly  o(  b " 

letals  and 
wels   (Cio. 
64,  Ac). 


'^JE«; 


the    prei 


9  they  w 


with 


nie  word   CanetUariiu  originally  mea 
porter  who  stood  at  the  lattioed  or  nated 
of  the  emperor'a  palace.    The  cancellariDS  also 
■ignified  a  clerk  who  eat  within  the  oanoelli  <rf 


ISS  CANDIDATU8 

Cuidelsbn  osoally  oonsiBtod  of  thna  parta : 
II)  the  Soot($iiris) ;  (9)  Chesliaft  or atem  (ravXifi) ; 
(8)  the  plinUi  or  tray  (Jio-itifij,  large  enough  for  a 
lunp  to  itand  on^  or  irith  a  socket  to  rooeive  a 
m  caodle.  The  loot  Dsaal);  oonsista  of  three 
lioua'  or  Kriffine'  feet,  omamented  with  leaTee ; 
and  the  ebaft,  plain  or  flatod,  generoll j  ends  in  a 
kind  of  oapital,  on  which  rests  the  tray  lor  aop- 
porting  the  lamp.  Candelabra  were  sometimoa 
made  with  a  sliding  ahalt,  by  which  the  light 
mixht  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleaiure.  ^la 
Umpa  were  aometimea  anapended  aa  in  fig.  088. 

Oandelabrarii,  or  makers  of  oaodelabn,  ue 
mentioned  in  inecriptione. 

CMidldft'tni.    {Ambitu.] 

K<£v8uc.  A  gown  or  cafUJi  worn  by 
Hedea  and  Peruana  over  their  tronaera 
Otbsr  gannenta  (Sen.  Atmb.  i.  G,  §  8).     It 


"-*'-*^S2:; 


1  made  of  woollen 


wide  alsevea,  and 
which  waa  either 
brilliaDt  ooloDr. 

KaYr\^6pos,  'A  baaket-bearer.'  The  ici- 
vtisf  or  Karau*  {tirtv)  waa  in  the  Homeric 
timea  a  basket  (ued  tor  bread  (7t.  ii.  SlTj 
or  other  ediblea  {11.  li.  680),  or  the  sacred 
aiXof  (or  sacrifice  (Od.  iii.  1*1).  We  find  the 
mnaina  of  a  feaat  aJao  placed  therein  {Od.  u. 
800).  The  epithets  need 

{II.  li.  680)  oivpiiriitf 
(0(1.1.866).  Theoanal 
pompic  Teasels  carried 
at  Athens  were  of 
bronze.    At  Athens  the 

ligiona  aerrioe  only  (At. 
Ach.  341;  Eur.  I.  A. 
iSt).  Kiravrpor  aigm- 
fiee  both  B  bowl  (rpi- 
$ku/r]  and  also  a  di^ 
made  of  earthenware. 
The    Soman    canutra 

iruTnianot  fouod)  were 
nsed  for  the  same  pur- 
posea  aa  the  Homeric  ican>i«,  via,  for  holding 
bread  (Cic.  Alt.  vi.  1,  IS;  Jav.  t.  74),  necee- 
■aries  for  sacrifice  (Verg.  Afn.  viii.  180),  and 


by  the  dm^hters  ol  /liToiKoi,  carrying  oin- 
brellaa  and  aeata  fAr.  Av.  IfiOS,  IBIS,  Lyi.  1188). 
Statues  of  iciu-q^poi  by  PolyUeitaa  were  made 
in  bronae,  and  by  Bkopas  in  marble. 

Kiin)^4|iei  are  also  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  prooeaoiona  to  ZeDa  in  Boeotia,  Dionjaoa 


CANON 

It  ia  doabtfnl  whether  the  CuTfttldM  of  the 

Erechtheion  are  Canephoroe.     [See  CftUtlllU.] 


(I)  In  the  Homeric  shield  (and  the  ancilia), 
bars  to  which  the  rtXaf^r  or  sliontder-ball  was 
■ttaohed.    [See  Aims  and  Amtonr.] 

(9)  In  Hom.  II.  niii.  7B1,  probably  the 
atraight  roda  (K,  K)  to  which  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  warp  were  attached  by  means  al 
and  loops 


itrings  and  1 
liria).  [TalB 
'-)  In     dee. 


e.g.  in  organs  and 
mUitary  enginea. 
(*)  A  graduated 


penteis*         torn 

[BanU].    It  d 

feredfrom  rrdS 


made  ol  lead  and 

oonld  be  bent  so  Tit.  ml— Bodi  erf  loaa, 

as  to  take  templets 

(Ariat.  Eth.  ff.  T.  10,  7).     Both   the   <rri»^ 

and  the  Kto^t  were  nibbed  over  with   some 

coloured  aubatance.  geoerally  vermilion  (uiKras, 

rufrrica).     Karir  ia  alao  a  'atraight-e^e '   of 

marble,   marked  with  (JAmt,  and  ap)Uied  i 

teat  lheOTenn< — '  — '  '  '■'—'-  -*  -■ — 

Also  a  mler  I 
pen  and  ink. 

(ti)  The  beam  (not  the  tongue)  of  a  balance ; 
generaUy  C>rfir- 

(B)  In  the  fi^uratire  sense  xarAt  oame  to  be 
used  for  anythmg  which  served  as  a  standard  or 
rule:  B.g.  in  Athletics,  the  avemge  or  nomial 
jump  was  called  xarAr.  In  Ethics,  for  the  role 
of  right,  the  ethical  standard  (AHst.  Blh.  Nie. 
ii.  8,9;  cf.Hor.£p.i.  7.98).  For  (he  roles  of 
Orammar :  hence  of  (as  we  say)  '  standard ' 
niten.  In  reference  to  Music,  Kia-ir  is  the 
jtring  which  is  regarded  ae  the  unit.  Karir 
waa  alao  applied  to  the  table  thence  derived 


CAKTEHIUS  CAPISTHnM 

whioheipraued  theieUUoniot  theinterralsot  [  y«AarV>  appevs  to  be  uied  tor  k  no«e-t 
K>onds.  In  Fhiloeoph;,  thst  bnnch  of  I>ogic  It  wu  farther  applied  to  the  baud  of  leat 
which  dealt  with  the  testa  of  tnith  wu  called  which  flote-plaTers  pot  over  theii  moathi  i 
by  the  Epicoreaiu  ti  lanraiir.    In  Aichitoo-  [  about  their  heada  <iee  flg.  384)  (Soph.  Fr.  T 


fe^:^ 


7K.» 


ton,  the  mles  of  proportion.  In  Scolpture, 
the  mlae  of  the  proportiona  of  the  horaaD  fJltfure ; 
fint  defluitel;  laid  down  in  teima  of  heada  by 
FoIjUeitiu  of  Sikjon,  4Ga-<ia. 

(T)  Ab  mtes  often  Uke  the  form  of  tables  or 
liita,  va  find  Korir  sometimeB  in  this  eeoee, 
bnt  not  in  the  older  writers.  In  Aatronomy 
we  haTs  tarittt  itp6x'ttvt  of  Ptolemy, '  handy 
tables,'  giving  the  mean  motions  of  each  of  the 
planets  and  the  diffetencee  of  their  observed 
poaitioDB  therefrom. 

(8)  In  the  fiscal  aOaira  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire  canon  was  ased  for  regular  paymenta 
of  tribute,  especially  for  the  com  supply  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  rent  of  public  luide. 

For  the  Christian  nee  of  the  word,  see 
Du  Cange,  and  Bmith's  Dictionnry  of  Chris- 
tian AntiqMitiat. 

CBStarlDi  (Cantheriai).    (i)  A  geldii^  (Liv, 

niii.  4T,  6;  Plant.  Capt.  \v.  S,  S4).  (9)  A  prop 
lor  Tines.  (S)  A  ratter.  (4}  (Perhaps)  a  painter's 
«aae1  loKpi&a);  of.  English  '  dothes-faone.' 

Ganthanu.    [Fottsrr.J 

Canthni  {Maamrftii.    [Sots.] 

Can'tidDm.  Id  Roman  comedy,  eantiea  (sa 
opposed  to  divffrbia,  the  di^o^e)  are  of  two 
hinds:  (1)  thoae  which  are  written  in  lyric 
matna,  >.«.  anapaests,  cretics,  and  bacchiacs; 
and  <9)  those  which  are  composed  in  trochaic 
or  iambic  septenarians.  Tlie  latter  were  de- 
livered  melodramatidaUy,  with  a  mnsioal 
accompaniment ;  the  former  were  sung  to  a 
sort  of  recitative.  Taking  these  two  kinds 
together,  the  eantica  osoally  form  a  latter 
part  of  the  play  than  the  diverbia.  CaitUea 
of  both  kinds  occnned  also  in  tragedies  (Cic. 
Tutc.  i.  44,  lOT).  Livios  Andronicus  [c.  340  B.C.) 
intiodnoed  cantita  snng  by  a  young  elave 
standing  near  the  Snte-player,  while  the  actor 
accompanied    his    singing    with    the    proper 


IT.  Feip,  583)  1  also  oallad  nifJt  and  (myifi. 
'he  ^giii  was  only  osad  with  the  long 
ouble  clarionet. 

Capittrum  also  means  a  mtuutle  [fiaceUa  [or 
i>],  ovccaU,  camiu)  nsed  to  prevent  antmaLi 


u(LiY. 


i.  9).    Fav. 


m  operas,  were  song  separately 
at  musical  entertainmeata  (Suet.  lul.  t»4 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  liii.  IC).    [Comoedl*.] 

OapUlaomitiun.   [Qklemi,] 

Cuii,  [Baorlflainm,  Augur,  UrMiu,  B«- 
«MplM,  Umpnliim.] 

Capl'atrtm    {pofiBui,   iniixit,     ^/uf<).     A 

baiter  for  animals,  made  apparently  of  leather 
(Xan.  Eg.  S,  1 ;  Ov.  Met.  1. 196;  Mart.  i.  i04, 
7 ;    ef.   Jov.  vL  48).     The   term   ^opfltuC.  like 


ating  0.    _  ,      ... 

Irorg,  iii.  8B9  the  capistra  tor  kids  have  iron 
spikes  to  prevent  them  sucking.  In  eccleaias- 
tical  Latin  camiu  is  used  tor  a  innule  (Psalm 
uii.  B) ;  in  Plaotus  (Cat.  ii.  7,  ST),  it  means  a 
log  put  on  the  neck  of  a  refractory  slave.  The 
Greeks  called  it  lai^t  (Xen.  Eq.  G,  8),  or  more 
Reiierally»ifiJi(Ar.  Nu(.  G93).  ttuaw  is  foond 
m  the  N.  'T.  in  the  sense  of  '  to  put  to  silenoe ' : 
e.g.  Bt.  Matt.  nii.  34.  Unizles  for  cattle  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  plaited 
osiers  (/J^ceWae,  Flin.  niii.  §  177),  or  of  per 


110  CAPITA 

[omted    l«Blhei.     BometimsB   the;   i 


rit.  sec.-Ot^iMam.  ta 


Plin. 


CAPUT 

:Ti.  §  829),  and  were  of  a. 


cyliDdric«l 


conaidenble  number  □(  rolls  ^Hor,  Sat.  i 
130;  Hart.  i.  S,  i),  Boiee  need  tor  preserruig 
other  tbiugB  beudet  books,  lor  matuice  tmit, 
were  fttso  called  capiat  (Mut.  li,  8).  The  oir- 
colar  toilet-  or  jewel-caeai  of  the  RomuiB,  if  in 
wood,  were  called  capiae  ;  if  in  meUl,  eittae, 
Citla  IB  need  tor  a  boak-boi  in  Jdt.  iii.  SOS. 
[CiBU.] 

Capue  were  eometimei  sealed  or  kept  under 
lock  and  key  (Hart  i.  fle ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  SO,  H) : 
they  were  carried  on  the  arm  or  Bhoolder  bj 

Ciipw'ril,  Xhe  name  of  three  different 
clasuB  oi  sliLveB.  (1)  Those  who  look  care  of 
the  ototlies  of  persons  while  bathing  in  the 
pnblio  baths.  [Balasu.j  (3)  Those  who  had 
the  oare  of  the  capsae  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (8)  Those  who  oanied  the 
books,  &c.,  of  boys  to  school  [CkpM].  (Jar.  i. 
117.)  (4)  A  foatth  kind  of  capsaru  are  men' 
tioaed  aa  a  olaas  of  soldiers  enjoying  certain 
privileges.  They  are  joined  with  UbTarii,  and 
probablf  kept  uie  boxes   containing  mililarj 


Lpere  and  registers. 
Cap'ultu   ' 


Capita  ant  uTu,  ' headi  or  tails.'  The 
name  of  a  game,  derived  froin  the  tact  that  the  , 
early  at  had  on  one  i 


a  doable-faced  Janus, 


'ultu    {ximi,  XaM)-     (1)   The  hilt  of   a 
J  which  was  treqaeDtly  much  omamentad. 
(Teig.   Aen.  ii.  ESS;   Or.   Met.   vii.   433,  Ao.) 
Amu  and  AimonT,  Qladics.] 

(3)  The  handle  of  a  knife. 


•0 


A  aingte  person  or  thing  as  dis- 
aggregate. Hence  perhaps  its 
a  chapter  of  a  law  and  a  unit 

L  homan  being  (Caes.  B,  O.  iv. 

inbject  of  the  poll-tax  {nsnallj 


I)    (LiT. 


i.  2t,  1 


47). 


of  SerriDs  Tullias  oomprieed  the 
capite  cmti;  olwbomtlie  latter, 
no  property,  were  rated  as  so 

i  being  regarded  ae  capable  of 
-p&raona);  and  (4)  that  capa- 
legal  r^hte  themseWea.  [See 
AN  Law,  CkpQt-] 
mm.  The  part  to  which  the 
eciallj  directed  their  attention 
..  the   oonyei  upper  portion  of 


CARABUS 

which  (or  perhaps  the  upper  prominenoes  of  its 
TariouB  lobes)  was  called  the  caput  extorum, 

gPlin.  xL  §§  189,  190.)  Any  disease  or  de- 
ciency  in  this  organ  was  considered  au 
onlavoan^le  omen;  whereas,  if  healthy  and 
perfect,  it  was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune. ' 
Hie  hainspices  divided  it  into  two  parts— one 
called  familiarUf  the  other  hosHlia :  from  the 
former,  they  foretold  the  fate  of  friends;  from 
the  latter,  that  of  enemies  (Liv.  viii.  9,  &o.).  If 
no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign ;  if  well 
de&ied  or  double,  it  was  a  lucky  omen.  (Cic. 
IHv.  ii.  13, 18,  ^  28  sqq. ;  Liv.  xzvii.  26,  xxx.  2.) 
Cft'rabns  Uipa$ost  Mod.  Or.  Kopdfiit  whence 
caravely  &o.).  A  coracle  or  boat  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  raw  hides.  The 
word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  described  by 
Caesar  (B.  C.  i.  64)  as  employed  by  him  in 
Spain,  from  having  seen  them  in  Britain. 
Carabi  were  used  by  the  Veneti  on  the  Padns,  as 
well  as  by  the  Britons  (Lnoan,PAarv.  iv.  181  sqq.). 
Garftoalla.    nDreif.] 

Car'bMQl  (Kdfnnuros),    Cotton,  from  Sansk. 
karpdtetf  an  Aastem  product,  originally  called 
Iota  iiith  ^iKov  (of.  Qerman  BaumwoUe).    (Hdt. 
iiL    47,    106.)    Cotton   was   brought   by    the 
Phoenioians  into  Spain,  and  it  was  known  as  a 
product  of  Upper  Egypt  and  India,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  woven  into  stuff.    The 
Greeks  first  sot  a  real  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  (Plin.  xii.  §  88  sqq.). 
The  Latin  term  used  by  Plinv  (xii.  §  89)  is 
aouffpiunu    The  common  kind  was  grown  in 
India.    The  finest  cotton  was  got  in  Egypt; 
and  vestments  made  of  it  were  worn  by  the 
Egyptian    priests.    The   earliest   mention   of 
cotton  at  Rome  is  about  180  B.c.    Carbasus  was 
used  at  Home  not  only  for  articles  of  dress, 
but  also  for  tent  curtains  (Cic.  Verr,  v.  12,  §  80), 
sails  (Verg.  Aen.  iii.  867),  awnings  in  the  theatre 
(Luor.  vi.  109).    There  was  no  great  distinction 
maintained    in    ordinary    lan^^uage    between 
cotton  and  linen  (CatuU.  Ixiv.  227).     "Xuf^v 
{tindon)  is  Indian  muslin.     *OB6rn  {Mvic)  is 
used  of  any  fabric  woven  from  byssus,  flax  or 
cotton.    Cotton  or  linen  fabrics  were  manufac- 
tured at  Malta  {vs9H%  MeUtentM^  Cic  Verr,  ii. 
72,  §  176;    Sa.  ItaL  xiv.  260).     The   Mace- 
donians serving  with  Alexander  used  raw  cotton 
as  stuffing  for  pillows  and  padding  for  saddles 
i^arflji).    The  word  cotton  is  proMbly  derived 
from     eotoneu$ » cydomuM     (Plin.    xii.   21). 


CABCEB 
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rbatiiia  (jccv»/3aT£n}).  (1)  [Oaloens.]  (2)  It 
is  also  appliea  to  a  covering  put  on  the  feet  of 
camels  when  the^  got  sore  from  tiie  march 
(Arisi.  HUt,  An.  li.  1, 27) ;  and  also  to  a  skin- 
covered  structure  used  by  besiegers. 

Career  (8«(r/M»r^ptoi').    A  prison. 

L  Grxik. — Imprisonment  was  seldom  used 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
offenoes,  though  commonly  mentioned  in  Uie 
poets  and  elsewhere  as  an  incident  of  govern- 
ment. The  Athenians  neither  had  the  proper 
appliances  for  it,  nor  were  willing  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense, and  they  preferred  either  banishment  or 
the  penalty  of  death.  Capital  punishment  was 
inflicted  without  hesitation  for  comparatively 
trifling  offences. 

Imprisonment  before  trial  was  conmion 
enough,  though  bail  was  freely  accepted  in 
cases  other  tnan  capital;  the  terror  of  exile 
was  in  general  thought  sufficient  to  keep  a  man  to 
his  bair(DenL  e.  Timocr.  p.  789,  ^  126 ;  EvY^t)). 
The  farmers  of  the  taxes  and  lessees  of  other 
revenues  fTtXAvai,  uavBoitii^yoi)  as  well  as 
tbair  sureties  (o/  iYfv^iiwoi)  were  liable  to  im- 


prisonment if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a 
specified  time ;  and  might  be  imprisoned  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  at  the  discretion  of  the 
senate  or  law-courts  (Dem.  L  e,  p.  718, 
§§  40,  41 ;  BovM).  A^ain,  persons  who  had 
been  mulcted  in  penalties  might  be  confined 
till  they  paid  them  in  criminal  (Dem.  c. 
Mid,  p.  629,  §  47)  and  in  some  civil  actions 
(Dem.  c.  Lacr,  p.  989,  |  46;  *  Eir»9c\Ca). 
Certain  of  the  &riiu>i  also,  if  they  exercised  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  liable  to  imprison- 
ment (Dam.  c.  Timocr,  p.  782,  §  108).  We 
read,  moreover,  of  Zwijuis  as  a  public  stigma, 
short  of  capital  punishment,  put  upon  dis- 
graceful off  ences,  such  as  theft  (Dem.  l.c.)\  but 
Z€<rit6s  was  not  so  much  an  imprisonment  as  a 
public  exposure  in  the  l{t\ov  (ancientlv  termed 
iroSoJC^m;,  Lys.  x.  16)  or  stocks,  for  five  days 
and  nights— called  iv  i'^>^V  9€94tr$ai  (Dem. 
L  c,  p.  746,  §  146).  Sokrates  also  (PUt. 
Apol,  27)  speaks  of  imprisonment  as  a  penalty. 
In  the  interval  between  condemnation  and 
execution,  owin^  to  the  insecurity  of  Uie 
building,  the  prisoner  was  chained,  and  was 
under  ttie  special  custody  of  the  Eleven,  who 
were  also  responsible  for  the  execution  itself. 
(Plat.  ApoU  87  0,  cf.  Le^g.  x.,  Phaed.  60  o.) 

The  prison  at  Athens  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  orators,  both  by  its  usual  name  8c<rfu»- 
r4ipw¥  and  the  euphemistio  equivalent  tfttnifM. 
Among  local  names  for  prisons  were  iiafceyitcuor 
or  iuf£ctuor  in  Boeotia,  K^poftos  in  Cyprus,  jcwf 
at  Corinth,  and  among  the  lonians  yofiy^firi 
(Hdt.  iii.  146) ;  also  ledpicapwj  and  Al^f. 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was 
Scif,  a  word  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  use  of  chains  or  fetters.  The  phrase  in  the 
oath  of  the  fiouKtvred  or  senators,  Mk  9^trto 
*A9i)Kaf«y  oMifo,  is  explained  by  Demosthenes 
{l.c,  p.  746,  §  147)  as  a  security  against 
arbitrary   imprisonment    by     the    executive 

Stvemment  without  trial.  It  was  in  fact  the 
abeas  Corpus  of  the  Athenian  constitution. 
No  such  words  occur  in  the  oath  of  the 
Heliastae  or  dikasts;  the  law-courts  had  abso- 
lute power  over  men's  lives,  liberties,  and  for- 
tunes. 

8.  Roman. — The  only  prison  at  Rome  in 
early  times  (Juv.  iiL  812),  was  called  simply 
Career ;  and  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Gapito- 
line  hill,  to  the  right  of  the  ascent  from  the 
Forum.  The  name  Mamertinus,  usually  applied 
to  the  Career,  is  mediaeval  and  not  classiosl.  It 
consists  of  a  larger  oUong  upper  and  a  smaller 
circular  underground  dungeon ;  the  latter  is  the 
Tullianum,  or  well-house,  so  called  from  the 
tuUii  or  springs  for  whose  waters  it  formed  a 
reservoir  to  secure  the  water  supply  of  the 
Capitol.  It  was  only  in  later  times  used  as  a 
part  of  the  prison.  (See  Plut.  Mar.  12 ;  Liv. 
xxix.  22,  xxxiv.  44 ;  Sail.  Cat.  65.)  The  con- 
struction points  to  a  time  when  the  arch  was 
not  3ret  used  in  Roman  architecture ;  the  roof 
being  of  stone  dabs,  each  overlapping  the 
one  beneath  it  [Arena].  The  upper  chamber 
is  also  of  very  early  date,  but  later  than  the 
Tullianum.  Another  name  for  this  part  of 
the  prison  was  rohutt  in  old  Latin  rooia,  so 
called  from  a  former  lining  of  oaken  planks 
or  beams  (Liv.  xxxviiL  69 ;  Tao.  Arm,  iv.  29 ; 
Hor.  Oarm.  ii.  18, 18). 

The  earliest  mention  of  another  prison  is  in 
the  davs  of  the  Decemvirate  460  b.c.  (Liv.  iiL 
57).  At  a  later  period  we  find  a  prison  called 
Lautumiac  or  stone-quarries  near  the  Career ; 
probably  named  after  the  Synumsan  Xoro/Jot 
which  were  thus  used. 
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stmction  the  etile  or  aiii  of  the  door  (SupiU 
cardinali;  Vitr.  iv.  6,  «)  was  fitted  with  >  pTvot. 
(ariMptis,  cardo  nxucufua)  at  each  end,  tom- 
ing  ID  ■  socket  [i\iiiaKiit,  eardo  femina)  ex- 
cavabsd  m  the  aill  itad  lintel  reepectivelf.  The 
apper  figure  to  the  left  in  fig.  399  show*  the 
genera]  form  of  a  door  with  a  pirot  at  top  and 
bottom  (a,  b).  The  second  figare  above  repre- 
sents a  bronie  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  collection 
of  the  British  MQeenm :  its  pivot  ((>)  is  eiactlr 
cylindrical.  The  lower  figure  shows  tie  ground- 
'    lotapeitotfolding-dr---      "^-  -'-'  "--'-- 

...         .    ,  The  Bonn 

the  Qreeke)  also  used  hingea  like  thoa . 

oommon  use.     The  irord  ylTryKv/uit  is  applied 


^'B^w'ftm 


to  the  hinge  ot  a  Siifiaf,  probably  a  pin  paaeing 
through  loops  alternately  attnched  to  the  breast 
and  back  pieces.    [Armi  uid  Anuou.J 
(3)  fJL^imatatid.] 

|8)  The  poles  ot  the  heavens  (Ov.  Pont. 
ii.  10,  45;  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41,  ^105):  and  the 
same  term  was  applied  to  the  East  and  West 
alao  (Lacan,  v.  71)  {quattaor  cardintt  orbit 
ierraram,  cardinalra  venlij, 
Cui'DA.     [lTftTij.| 

Cftrii'Ua  or  Chanttia.     A  Roman  domestic 

feast,  celebrated  on  viii.  K>1.  Mart.  (Feb.  23). 

Following    the   Diss  parsntalai  (Feb.  IS-al) 

I  and    FerKlift   [Feb.   ai),   days   sacred    to  the 

l7«o«:'dBad(Ov.  Foil.  ii.  StUsqq.).  this  testival  WBsa 

front  wui  ,  dn,  of  reioioing  and  thanksgiving  for  the  sar- 

_.   1...  (jiaiionj  g^„j  members  of 

ited,  and  it  was  looked 

ilyqnar 


Eb  ot  Cicmefi  rr,  froni  vul ,  jp.-  of  rejoio 

ifiullDp  ot  TuUUnum.  |     ,'  iZ 

atter  eieoution  (Suet.  Tib.  81 ;   Tao.  ^nn.  iii.  the  same  fan     , 

14,  HtMt.  iii.  74).  (  "pon  as  a  time  for  makmg  up  fe 

CWoewl.     [Clroni.1  The  derivation   is   from  x-VlCw 

Cueha'iiam.    (l)  fPottBry.]    (a)  [Kart*,]  ff 

Oudo.  Ahinge,    The  older  and  simpler  Ic  "' 
of  hinge  was  a  pivot  working  in  a  socket ; 
(his  kind  must  have  been  tiie  ftiipai  ol  Uoi 


o  grant 
:  approvi 


ipeiling,  and  Ovid  seema  t 

word  with  caru).    (Ov.  Fa>t.  ii,  817  Bq<|. ;  Mart. 
ii.  G4,  fiS.) 

Caimantalta,  An  old  Roman  lestivat  id 
honour  of  the  nymphs  called  Carmenta  or  Car- 
mentis  (see  Claii.  Diet.  CABXF.HT.t),  celebrated 
annually  on  the  11th  and  the  IStli  of  January; 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  flamtn  Car- 
TM-ntalit.  and  the  Pontiflces,  in  the  fanam 
Ca-nnenlii,  near  the  Porta  Carmentalia,  at  the 
soQth-west  of  the  Capitol.  T)ie  festival  was 
<:}uefiy  observed  by  married  women ;  and  the 
second  day  of  the  festival  was  given  up  especi- 
ally to  rites  bearing  upon  childbirth.  (See  Ov. 
188  ;  Liv.  v.  3S.) 

Eia.      A  national   festival,  celebrated 

Spartans   in  honour    of  ApoUo  Kar- 

id  to  have  been  instituted   in    01.  9fl 

.);    although  Apollo,   under  the  title 

was  Rorsliipped  in  various  places  ol 

lesaa,   particularly  at  Amykfae,  even 

before  the  Dorian    migrstioD.      The    festival 

began    on    the  seventh  day    of     the    month 

Karneioa^Metageitmon  ol  the  Athenians,  and 
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Uoted  tor  nine  dayii.  It  was  a  warlike  fealiT&l, 
like  the  Attio  BDii]Bpdii.L(L,  and  wa«  celebrated 
by  all  HiB  DorionL  During  the  time  of  its 
celebration  nina  tenia  vera  pitched  near  the 
city,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  livad  in  the 
mauuBT  of  a  military  camp,  obeying  in  every- 
thing the  DOmnuuidB  of  a  herald.  We  are  told 
(hat  a  boat  (Ii*T)Aar)  was  earned  loond,  in 
allnaion  to  the  paaaage  of  the  Doriana  from 
Nanpaktas  into  Peloponneana.  Uanoal 
t«ta  were  held  at  the  Kameia. 

Kameia  were   alao   oelebrated   at   Kyrene 
(CaUim.  HyjHH.  ApoU.  73  aq. :  Pind.  Pj/lh. 
(l0aq.)iMeBaana,Sybaria,  and  other  Doric  towi 
(TheocT.  1.  88). 

Gam'ifes,  the  pahlio  eiecationer  at  Rome, 
who  put  alayes  and  (oreit^nerB  to  de«Lh  (Flaut. 
Capt,  T.  4.  33),  but  no  citiieos  except  Ihoae 
cooTiated  ol  perdaalUo,  and  oocaaionaUy  under 
the  Empire.  It  was  also  hia  busineu  to  ad- 
miniater  the  tortoie.  He  was  usually  a  public 
alave,  and  hii  otBoe  waa  conndered  eo  diagntce- 
tol  that  he  waa  not  allowed  to  reside  within 
the  dty  {Cio.  Sab.  Post.  6,  !6),  but  lived 
■rithont  the  Porta  E»qnilinft  (Plant.  Faeud.  I 
8,  M)  near  the  place  deatined  for  the  ponieb- 
ment  of  ilavea  {Tac.  Ann.  it.  80),  called  SeMer- 
tinm  or  Seaaoriom  tmder  the  empeion  (Plot. 
OaU>.  96). 

OMpan'tom.   [Onmu.] 

KapwoO  aticTi.    See  Appendix,  GsEEZ  Law. 

Gurn'eft.    [Cnmu.l 

Cftm'gO.  A  kind  ol  fortification  or  laager, 
couaiating  of  a  Dumber  of  waggons  placed  round 
anann^.  Itwaaamptoyedby  Wbarouaoatiana, 
aa,  for  matande,  the  Scythians,  Oaols,  QenoanB 
and  Gotha. 
Cbttiu  or  Camun.  A  cart.  [Oomu.] 
Otrtib'lllllin.  An  oblong  slab  of  marble  aap* 
ported  on  a  Btugle  bracket  or  ooDwlg  {eoia- 


]u  the  atriom  of  a  Etoman 
DtM.] 

•  Mid  AimoDr.j     (3)  A 
Dting  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  892). 
Outtllwn.     (1)  A  fort  or  redoubt,  either  as 
iwrt  of  a  Bn««hiBB  or  •  peniuuieat  fortifica' 

(9)  r&qnaadaatiu.] 

CMtrk.  1.  Oreee.— The  naval  camp  of  the 
Greeks  in  Homer,  lying  between  Rhoeteion 
and  SigeioD,  waa  very  luge.  It  had  nnmeroaa 
■treeti  wbiiji  croflsed  oaa  another  {II.  X.  08), 
an  a^ra  which  waa  capable  of  holding  all  tho 
flghbng  farces  of  the  Cfreeka,  and  in  this  stood 
tbe  altM  to  Zeus  notaiidHuai  [11.  viii.  249). 
The  gamea  in  hononr  of  Fatrokius  appear  to 
have  been  held  within  the  camp.  It  had  a  wall, 
probably  of  earth,  with  high  two.ltiavcd  gates 
[ll.  Kii.  IGl),  and  at  a  short  distance  a  ditch 
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(77.  ii.  67)  protected  at  the  top  by  many  sharp 
stakes  (II.  lii.  Bfi).  At  intervals  in  the  wJls  were 
wooden  towers  {II.  xii.  SB)  and  battlement* 
(AriiAttit),  probably  stakes  rammed  into  the 
wall,  wiUi  pimiacleB  ol  different  sorts  («p<fr- 
irai,  (TT^Xoi  xpoexiJTfi,  II.  lii.  358).  It  waa 
gosrded  by  watches    (i^uAoiiaO   at  night   {IL 


The   fa 


biUtioi 


mbeied  TOO  {II.  ii.  8S,  i.  180). 


,o(a.,  II. 


within    the  c 


tenta,  but  at 
inv.  448  sqq.). 

The  camp-constmetions  of  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  were  contemptible  compared  with 
Choee  of  tbe  Romans.  They  always  choea 
a  position  with  nataral  defences  (cf,  Xen. 
Bep.  Lac.  12)  for  their  encampmonts,  which 
must  have  varied  in  position  and  sise  3*oljb. 
The  Spartans  generally  formed  their 
1  a  circle  on  a  height,  and  posted 
try  to  obaerre  the  enemy.  The  Sparlaua 
naea  to  drill  each  morning.  After  this  followed 
Uie  mid-day  toeal  {Apurro^'^  and  rlin-nirA  of 
guard ;  and  then  amasemi 


amp    m    a    circi 
avalry  to  obeem 


isement  (tiaraiAi/)  or  leit 
The  benild  tten  gave  the 
signal  for  the  evening  meal  (I(rirwi>),  a  hymn 
was  HDOi!  to  the  gods,  and  the  aoldiere  retired 

2.  RoHAH.— Boroan  armies  never  halted  for 
a  sinale  night  withoal  forming  a  regular  en- 
trenchment, termed  ciufni,  capable  of  receiving 
within  its  limits  the  whole  body  of  Sghting 
men,  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  bsggar- 

This  operation  was  never  or"'*"^    " 

attack,  but  a  portion  ol  the 
ployed   in  constructing  the 


itted,  e 


BggMe. 


whUe  the  remainder  were  resisting  the  e 
(Caes.  S.  G.  viii.  16  ;  Liv.  iivii.  12).  An  en- 
campment occupying  the  same  sronnd  for  any 
length  of  time  was  disLingaislied  as  caitra 
atatitia  (liv.  iivii.  12;  Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  16). 

When  foreign  servioa  rendered  it  impassible 
for  the  l^oDs  to  return  home  in  winter,  they 
aaually  retired  daring  the  winter  months  into 
some  town;  or  they  were  dispersed  up  and 
down  in  detachments  among  friendly  viltagea 


nkiber 


cedere  ; 


Fi  hibm- 
hihema  diviieri). 


Except  in 'case  ol  neoessit. , 
for  misliehBViour,  they  neve 
canvas  {^irmare  sub  pelUbua,  lub  Unlonit}. 
Armies  serving  in  distant  countries  were  loroed 
to  remain  constantly  in  permanent  campa, 
i*lled  respectively  oeMtiva  and  hiberna,  both 
alike  being  itativa.  3ach  posts  were  often 
gafrisoned  permanently  {Caes.  S-  O.  vi-  87). 
Merchants,  both  Roman  and  foreign,  came  and 
settled  outside  the  fortifications  of  these  camp* 
{ad  caTiabat  [hats]  Uqwnit  comifterc);  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  coon  try,  with 
yeterans  Iron)  the  legions,  settled  there,  and 
thos  the  eanabae  grew  into  a  village,  and  from 
that  often  to  towns  and  colonieaof  considerable 
size  and  importance.  Mainz,  Strassburg.  and 
Vienna  owe  their  existence  to  this  origin,  aa  do 
many  towns  in  England  with  the  termiuationa 
•cheater  and  •caater. 

But  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  per- 
manent, it  was  laid  down,  arranged  and  fortiSed 
according  to  a  Hied  and  well-known  plan,  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
or  ol  the  fancy  ol  the  general,  so  that  each 
battalion,  each  company,  and  each  individual 
had  a  place  assigned  to  which  they  could  at 
once  repair,  without  order,  question,  delay,  or 

The  system  ol  camping,  from  whatever  be- 
ginnings it  may  have  been  developed   during 
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the  wars  with  the  Samnites,  with  P^hos,  the 
CiBalpine  Gftuls,  and  the  Carthaginians,  was 


sisting  o!  two  Roman  legions  with  the  fall 
contingent  of    Sooii.    The   composition  of  a 
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80     no 


900 


probablybrouffht  to  perfection  in  the  campaigns 
against  Hannioal,  and  nnderwent  no  material 
alteration  nntO  the  organic  changes  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  army,  which  took  place 
during  the  ciyil  wars  and  under  the,  earlier 
emperors,  rendered  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  internal  economy  of  the  camp  unavoidable. 
We  shall  proceed  to  describe  shortly  these 
two  camps  in  snccession.  The  two  principal 
anthorities  are  Polybins  (e.  167  b.o.)  and 
Hyginns,  whose  date  may  probably  be  referred 
to  uie  reign  of  Septimins  SeTcros. 

I.  Camp  of  Poltbius. 

The  camp  described  by  Polybios  is  such  as 
wonld  be  formed  at  the  dose  of  an  ordinary 
day's  march  by  a  regular  consular  army  con- 


Roman  legion  at  this  period  is  reckoned  as 
follows : 

(Legionary  infaotiy  ({e^ioMoHl 

mUiUi) 4400 

Osraliy  {legionarU  equitet)  300 

'lnttJiiij(eohortetalariae)        .  4,800 

Ovnirj  (eqvius  aiari*)              .  600 
Sooii       •  Infantry    {eohortes    extraordi- 

nariae) 800 

,  Oaralry  {akie  extraordinariae) .  800 

10,400 

The  whole  force,  therefore,  of  a  consular  army 
of  two  legions  with  the  full  complement  of 
Socii  in  the  second  century  B.C.  amounted  to 
20,800  men,  i.e.  18,400  foot  and  2,400  horse,  of 
which  4,600  were  Romans  and  16,800  allies. 
Choice  of  the  Qround. — Great  importance 
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wukttAched  tothe  choice  of  a  fitting  aitutioD,'  This 
which  should  admit  of  bein^  readily  laid  oat  in  j  baaino 
the  required  form,  &SonJ  no  facilities  for  attack  '  caatra^ 
or  uuiojuice,  be  conveulent  fol  procoring  wood,  I  gradualed  toAs  (dscempr 
wstei,  uid  tonge,  kod  which  Uie  army  mi^ht  I  nominated  melatoret  (Ci 
eater  and  quit  without  d&nj^er  oF  anrpFiHe, '  The  different  etepa  of  the 
Unleea  tho  commoAder  ondertook  (his  duty  in  |  briefly  and  diatinctly  Ht  i 
panciD  (Liv.  ii.  IT),  the  taak  dsTolTed  upon  one  |  langoage  of  a  geometrioal 

w 


leoided,  the 
und  {meiari 
eoated,  vith 


Porta  Decununa 


I,    1        1.       «J 

'■           u             \      '■ 

^■^1           i  *"""' 

Porta  Pnieteria 


.,□ 


Ktmaa  litfajitrn. 


'-:^C»rtlryorAllln. 


ESS,.., 


Id  U»  Uini  ol  Poljblsa. 

"if'-  , . 

ertun  DDinbeT^  ThroiighA(flg.801)dnHTaito«igatUiieAoA[, 
ie  to  time  for  !  parallel  to  the  diraotion  ol  the  arrow,  and  a 
I  rtraight  line  B„  B,  at  right  acglea  to  Ag  A„ 
■waring  theu  [  TheH  two  atiBigfat  line*,  Ao  A,  and  Bg  B,, 
•U  white  flag, ;  eerred  aa  the  b—aa  bj  which  the  powtion  ol  all 

^ . in  what  direc-    the  diflenot  dtTJaiona  of  (he  oamp  were  de- 

(be  front  ol  the  camp  ahonld  lace — thia  '  taimmeS.    In  tbs  technical  language  of  land 

dinction  we  indisata  by  the  arrow  in  fig.  803. 1  raeasuiement  [Agrinwtatie],  theae  two  lines 


ol  the  military  tribonea,  and  i 
ol  oentuiioaa  appointed  Irom 
"le  porpoae. 


Con4fn(cl)oia.— The 
condhiooa  w>a  owded 


r.; 
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were  called  respectively  decumanua  maximus 
and  cardo  (or  kardo)  maximus.  The  camp 
theoretically  looked  eaat,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
usually  faced  the  enemy. 

Draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  Ao  Ai,  and  to 
Bo  B|,  at  the  distances  marked  on  fig.  802.  The 
area  determined  by  the  exterior  lines  O  O',  O  Z, 
Z  Z't  Tt  O  is  the  camp,  forming  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  measures  2150  feet.  The  lines 
thus  drawn  served  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
areas  allotted  to  the  various  contingents  of  the 
army  encamped. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  parts,  referring  to  fig.  808,  in 
which  the  lines  no  longer  necessary  are  oblite- 
rated, the  spaces  occupied  by  troops  or  officers 
enclosed  by  lines,  and  the  streets  {yiae)  laid 
down.  In  practice  the  most  important  points 
were  marked  by  white  poles,  some  of  which 
bore  flags  of  various  colours,  so  that  the  differ- 
ent battalions  on  reaching  the  ground  could 
At  onoe  discover  the  place  assigned  to  them. 

The  white  flag  A,  which  served  as  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  whole  construction,  marked  the 
position  of  the  consul's  tent,  or  praetoriu-m. 
The  square  area  C^  Dj  (fig.  802)  was  left  open, 
extending  a  hundred  feet  each  way  from  the 
praetorium. 

The  number  of  legions  being  two  and  the 
number  of  tribunes  in  each  being  six,  their  tents 
were  arranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances 
Along  the  line  Eo  Ef  (fig.  802),  t.«.  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Via  Principalis  (see  below),  exactly 
opposite  to  and  looking  towards  the  l^ons 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  space  of  fifty  feet 
immediately  behind  the  tents  of  the  tribunes 
was  appropriated  to  their  horses,  beasts  of 
burden,  and  baggage. 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  (fig.  808)  were  set 
Apart  for  the  cavalry  of  one  legion,  and  the  corre- 
sponding ten  areas  marked  1  for  the  cavalry  of 
the  other  l^on.  These  all  faced  towards  the 
skeet  P  P' ;  and  each  area,  containing  a  space 
of  10,000  square  feet,  was  allotted  to  one  turma 
or  troop  of  80  troopers,  with  their  horses  and 
baggage.  Such  long  rows  were  called  strigae: 
rows  at  right  angles  to  these  were  called  in 
surveyors*  language  tcamna.    fAgrimotatio.] 

Back  to  bade  with  the  cavalry,  and  looking 
out  upon  the  streets  B  S,  R'  S',  the  Triarii  of 
the  two  legions  were  quartered  in  the  areas  2 
9jkd  ft'.  Each  area  contained  5000  square  feet, 
and  was  allotted  to  a  maniple  of  60  men ;  hence, 
according  to  the  calculation  here  followed,  a 
trooper  and  his  horse  were  allowed  as  much 
space  as  four  foot- soldiers. 

In  the  areas  marked  8  and  8'  facing  the  Triarii 
were  quartered  the  Principesof  the  two  legions. 

In  the  areas  marked  4  and  4',  back  to  back 
with  Uie  Principes,  were  quartered  the  Hastati 
of  the  two  legions. 

Facing  the  l^onary  Hastati,  in  the  areas 
marked  5  and  5',  were  the  cavalry  of  the  allies. 
The  total  number  was  900  to  each  legion,  but 
800  of  these  were  separated  under  the  name 
of  extraardinarii  {MKtKToi)y  and  quartered 
in  a  different  part  of  the  camp.  Consequently, 
each  of  the  spaces  5  and  5'  was  calculated 
to  apoommodate  sixty  troopers  with  their 
horses. 

Back  to  back  with  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
the  infan<a7  of  the  allies  were  quartered  in  the 
areas  mariced  6  and  6'. 

The  open  space  immediately  behind  the  tents 
And  ba^^^age  of  the  tribunes^  extending  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  general, 
was  probably  assigned  on  one  side  to  the  quaea- 


torium  and  its  appliances,  and  on  the  other  to 
a  forum.    They  are  marked  7  and  8. 

Still  further  to  the  right  and  left  in  9, 10,  9', 
10',  looking  respectively  towards  the  quaeato- 
rium  and  the  forum,  were  a  body  of  cavalrv 
selected  (iin^Acicroi)  from  the  extraordinani 
equitesj  and  a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as  volun- 
teers out  of  compliment  to  the  ^eneiaL 

Back  to  back  with  these,  lookmg  towards  the 
rampart,  in  11, 12,  and  11',  12',  were  quartered 
the  foot-soldiers  belonging  to  the  same  classes 
as  the  cavalry  just  named.  In  the  camp,  as 
well  as  on  the  miaroh,  these  troops  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  consul  and  of  the 
quaestor,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to 
tnem. 

In  18, 18',  were  quartered  the  remainder  of 
the  extraordinarii  equites.  Back  to  back  wiUi 
these,  and  facing  the  ramparts  in  14, 14',  were 
the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii  pedites. 
The  spaces  marked  15,  16'  were  assigned  to 
foreign  troops  {auxilia)  or  to  irregular  bodies 
of  allies. 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  an  exact  square, 
the  length  of  each  side  being  2150  Roman  feet 

The  space  left  clear  between  the  rampurta 
and  the  tents  {intervaUufn)  was  200  feet,  to 
facilitate  the  inarching  in  and  out  of  the  soldiers 
without  crowding  or  confusion.  Here,  also, 
cattle  and  other  booty  were  kept  and  ffusjrded. 

The  principal  street,  stretching  right  across 
in  front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100 
feet  wide  and  called  Via  Principalis  (Liv.  x.  88), 
so  called  because  the  chief  omoeTSy  principes, 
had  their  quarters  there.  The  main  portion  of 
this  street,  that  in  close  proximity  to  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  was  oalled  Principia,  which 
term  was  properly  applied  to  the  officers' 
quarters  themselves.  The  central  portion  of 
the  Via  Principalis  was  also  called Pro^^orium. 
Further  east,  between  A^o  and  A^^  (fig.  802),  ran 
a  road  fifty  feet  wide,  called  the  ViaQuinlana 
(hence  the  modem  word  canteen).  The  width 
of  the  remaining  five  viae  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  camp,  all  of  which  intersect  the  Via  Quin- 
tana  at  right  angles,  was  fifty  feet  each. 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  to- 
gether within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinary 
camps  were  applied  to  each  other,  as  it  were,  at 
the  ends  nearest  to  their  respective  praetoria ; 
the  decuman  gate  in  each  camp  disappearing. 

In  this  distribution  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Velites,  a  certain  number  of  whom  were  attached 
to  each  division  of  the  l^ons.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Velites  occupied  the  whole  line  of  the 
ramparts,  and  especially  that  part  of  the  ram- 
parts in  front  which  faced  the  enemy.  We  may 
suppose  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
were  used  for  the  large  outposts  {stcUiones)  out- 
Ride  the  camp  (Liv.  xxi.  4,  §  7),  and  that  the 
Velites  served  both  inside  the  camp  to  man  the 
wall  and  outside  as  pickets. 

With  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  camp, 
it  is  stated  that  the  digging  of  the  ditch  and 
the  formation  of  the  rampart  upon  two  sides 
of  the  camp  was  assigned  to  the  Socii,  each 
division  taking  that  side  along  which  it  was 
quartered ;  while  the  two  remaining  sides  wore 
in  like  manner  completed  by  the  l^onaries, 
one  by  each  legion.  The  defences  consisted  of 
a  ditch  {fossa ),  the  earth  from  which  was  thrown 
inwards,  and  formed,  along  with  turf  and  stones, 
into  a  mound  {agger)^  on  the  summit  of  which, 
on  the  outer  edge,  a  strong  palisade  of  wooden 
stakes  {sudes^  valli)  was  fixed  forming  the  ram- 
part. [Yalllim.]  The  average  measurements 
were,  for  the  ditch,  fifteen  feet,  and,  for  the 
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valltiin,  ten  feet  higb  and  ten  feet  broad ;  but 
ibis  mast  have  varied  according  to  circom- 
stances. 

Tbe  openings  in  the  vallum  were  four : 
n)  Porta  Prificipalia  dextra^  and  (2)  Porta 
PrineipalU  sinistra^  at  tbe  two  extremities  of 
tbe  street  called  Via  Principalia;  (8)  Porta 
Praetoria ;  (4)  Porta  Decumana  or  Qvuiea- 
toria  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47,  xl.  27).  (8)  and  (4)  were 
at  tbe  extremities  of  tbe  decumanus  maximiLS ; 
and  prolMibly  in  tbe  positions  marked  in  tbe 
plan.  Tbe  Porta  Deeumana  was  tbat  wbicb 
was  tamed  away  from  tbe  enemy  (Liv.  x.  82), 
and  tbe  Porta  Praetoria  tbat  wbicb  faced 
tbem.  Tbe  relative  position  of  tbe  four  gates 
is  disputed,  bat  tbat  given  in  tbe  plan  appears 
to  be  tbe  most  prolMiUe. 

We  proceed  to  notice  varions  particulars  con- 
nected witb  tbe  internal  disciplmeof  tbe  camp. 

1.  T?u  Camp  Oath. — Wben  an  army  en- 
camped for  tbe  first  time,  tbe  tribunes  admin- 
istered an  oatb  to  eacb  individual  quartered  or 
employed  witbin  its  limits,  slaves  as  well  as 
freemeuy  to  tbe  effect  tbat  be  would  steal 
noUiing  out  of  tbe  camp,  but  if  be  cbanced  to 
find  any  property  tbat  be  would  bring  it  to 
tbe  tribunes.  l!hiB  engagement^  once 'made, 
was  no  doubt  considered  as  binding  during  tbe 
wbole  campaign. 

2.  IHttribution  of  Duty  among  the  0 fleers. 
In  eacb  legion  tbe  mbunes  divided  tbemselves 
into  tbree  sections  of  two  eacb,  and  eacb  sec- 
tion in  turn  undertook  for  two  montbs  tbe 
superintendence  of  aD  matters  connected  witb 
tbe  camp.  One  tribune  in  eacb  section  pro- 
bably assumed  the  chief  command  upon  alter- 
nate days,  or  perhaps  during  alternate  months 
(Liv.  xl.  41,  §  8). 

8.  Offi,een  parade. — Every  morning  at  day- 
break, tbe  centurions  and  tbe  e^uites  waited  on 
tbe  tnbunes,  and  tbe  tribunes  m  like  manner 
presented  themselves  at  tbe  praetorium.  Tbe 
orders  for  tbe  day  were  then  issued  by  tbe 
general  to  tbe  tribunes,  communicated  by  tbem 
to  tiie  centurions  and  equites,  and  so  reached 
tbe  soldiers. 

4.  QuardSy  Sentinels,  £c. — Out  of  tbe  twentv 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Hastati  in  each 
legion,  two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
tlM  Via  PrincipaUs.  Tbe  main  part  of  tbe 
«entre  of  this  road,  the  PrincipicL,  was  tbe  place 
of  general  resort  during  tbe  day.  Tbe  tribunes 
beiuxl  comi^aints  and  administered  justice  (Liv. 
xxviii.  24,  §  10)  in  the  principia ;  and  here 
punishments  were  inflictea.  Here  also  was  the 
■altar,  in  front  of  tbe  praetorium.  At  tbe  north- 
east angle  of  the  praetorium  facing  tbe  Via 
Principalis  (C^  in  fig.  808)  was  tbe  tribunal 
(Liv.  viii.  82,  §  2),  and  at  the  south-east  angle 
(C5  in  fig.  808)  tbe  auguraXe  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  18) 
or  auguraioriwn.  The  Via  PrincipaUs  was 
aooormngly  an  important  place,  and  great  pains 
were  taken  tbat  it  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  regularly  watered. 

Tbe  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion  were  assigned 
by  lot  to  eacb  of  tbe  six  tribunes.  Each  maniple 
in  turn  took  charge  of  the  tent  and  baggage 
of  its  tribune,  and  furnished  two  guards  ox  four 
men  each,  who  kept  watch,  ^ur  was  the 
regular  number  for  a  Boman  guard,  one  of  whom 
acted  as  sentinel  (cf.  Act.  Apost.  xiL  4). 

One  maniple  was  selected  in  rotation  each 
day  from  the  wbole  legionary  force,  to  keep 
ipaard  beside  tbe  tent  of  the  generii.  Sentinels 
were  posted  at  tbe  tents  of  tbe  quaestor  and 
tbe  legatL 


Tbe  Velites,  besides  furnishing  men  for  tbe 
outl3ring  pickets  i^staiiones),  also  mounted  guard 
by  day  and  by  mght  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  vallum ;  and  to  them  in  bodies  of  ten  was 
committed  tbe  charge  of  the  gates. 

Excubia^,  excubuts  agere,  excubare  are  the 
general  terms  used  with  reference  to  mounting 
guard,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  but  usually 
by  day.  Tbe  day  watdnes  were  probably  changed 
twice  a  day  (Liv.  xliv.  88).  Vigiliae,  vigilias 
agere,  vigilare  are  restricted  to  night  duty. 
Statiofies  are  the  advanced  posts  tiirown  for- 
ward in  front  of  the  gates;  custodes  or 
custodiae  the  parties  who  watched  the  gates 
tbemselves;  praesidia  the  sentinels  on  tbe 
ramparts ;  but  all  these  words  are  employed  in 
other  si^iflcations  also. 

5.  Ootng  the  Bounds. — Tbe  duty  of  going  tbe 
rounds  {vigilias  circumire)  was  committed  to 
tbe  equites,  four  of  whom  were  chosen  each 
day  to  visit  all  tbe  guards  in  succession.  Any 
sentinel  found  asleep  on  bis  post  was  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  FoitiUtfiiun.  If  be  could 
prove  his  innocence,  the  punishment  fell  upon 
nis  accusers ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  guards 
were  hardly  ever  ne^ected.  Sometimes  we 
find  centurions  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  29),  tribunes  (Liv. 
xxviii.  24,  §  8),  and  even  tbe  |;eneral-in-obief 
(SalL  lug.  46),  represented  as  gomg  the  rounds ; 
but  under  ordinary  droumstances  tbe  duty  was 
performed  as  we  lukve  described. 

6.  Watchword. — Tbe  watchwcord  for  tbe  night 
was  not  communicated  verbally,  but  by  means 
of  a  small  rectangular  tablet  of  wood  (tessera), 
upon  wbicb  it  was  written.  These  tesserae, 
given  by  tbe  tribunes,  were  taken  through  the 
whole  series  of  guards,  and  returned  to  the 
tribune,  who  had  himself  received  tbe  word 
from  tbe  commander  in  chief. 

7.  Breaking  up  a  Camp. — On  tbe  first  signal 
being  given  by  me  trumpet,  tbe  tents  were  all 
strudc  and  the  baggage  packed  (vasa  colligere), 
tbe  tents  of  tbe  general  and  tbe  tribunes  being 
disposed  of  before  tbe  others  were  touched.  At 
the  second  signal  the  baggage  Was  placed  upon 
tbe  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  third,  tbe  whole 
army  began  to  move. 

Josepbus  (bom  aj>.  87),  in  bis  acco'unt  of  tbe 
Jewish  War,  takes  special  notice  of  the  Roman 
encampments,  chiefiy  Castra  Stativa.  His  ac- 
count agrees  in  tbe  main  witb  that  of  Polybius. 

IL  Camp  of  Htoinus. 

Tbe  camp  described  by  Hyginus  {de  Muni- 
tionibus  Castrorum)  dates  from  about  280  A.D., 
and  represents  a  state  of  things  entirely  differ- 
ent from  tbat  of  Polybius.  Tbe  following 
short  description  will  serve  to  explain  tbe 
figure. 

A  complete  Roman  army  did  not  now  con- 
sist of  Legiones  Bomanae  cum  Sociis,  or  of 
Legiones  cum  Sociis  et  Auxiliis,  but  of  Le- 
giones cum,  Supplementis,  tbe  term  Supple- 
menta  including  various  foreign  and  barbarous 
troops,  designated  by  their  respective  national 
names.  Tbe  camp  {castra  aesttvalia)  described 
^y  Hyginus  contained  three  legions  witb  their 
supplements,  not  less  than  40,000  men;  and 
tbe  space  allotted  to  tbem  is  far  smaller  pro 
portionately  than  under  tbe  ancient  repubhcan 
system. 

Tbe  point  from  wbicb  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
measurements  proceeded  is  marked  witb  a 
small  cross,  and  was  called  Oroma,  an  iuBtru- 
ment  analogous  to  tbe  modem  cross  staff,  plane 
table  and  level. 

Tbe  general  form  of  the  enclosure  was  an 
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oblong,  the  two  longer  sides  being  at  equal 
diBtanoes  from  the  Groma,  rounded  off  at  the 
angles,  2820  feet  in  length  by  1620  feet  in 
breiEidth. 

The  Groma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  princi- 
pal street  {Via  PrtJicivalia),  which  was  sixty 
feet  wide,  extending  right  across  the  camp,  with 
the  two  Portas  Prindpalea  at  its  extremities. 
The  two  remaining  gates  were  the  Porta  Prae- 
toria^  that  nearest  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Porta  Decumana,  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
oentre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  of  the  oblong. 


PORTA   OCCUMANA 


Scale  of  Feet 


fig.  SOi.~Plaii  of  a  Boman  oamp  about  900  A.O. 

!•  6fVflMI« 
S.  Ame. 

5.  Augwraiorium  (or  Anguralf.  Tac.  Ann.  xt.  80).  where  the 

Imperalor  took  the  ampicee. 
4.  TrimauU,  an  eleraked  platform  made  of  torf  or  etoue. 
[Tribanal,  8agffe«tas.l 

6.  VtdeUuHnariifStn^  at  hoapltal  for  slok  aoldiera. 
C  Veterinarium^  or  hosplsal  for  sick  horaee. 

7.  Fabtiea,  or  workshops  of  oarpenters  aiul  armourers. 

« 

The  gates  were  double.  The  portals  seem  to 
have  been  covered  with  arches  of  stone,  and 
had  guard-chambers  on  each  side.  Immedi- 
ately behind  the  Groma,  a  rectangular  space, 
720  feet  long  by  180  broad,  was  set  apart  for 
the  oommander-in-chief,  and  termed  Prae- 
torium.  Behind  the  Praetorium  a  street  called 
Via  Quintafuh  forty  feet  wide,  extended  across 
the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  sections  by  the 
Via  Principalis  and  the  Via  Quintana.  Of  these 
sections  that  nearest  to  the  Porta  Praetoria 
was  called  Praetentura;  the  central  section, 
Latera  Prttetorii;  that  nearest  to  the  Porta 
Decumana,  Betentura, 

The  legiones  were  quartered  by  cohorts  next 
to  the  rampart  all  round  the  camp,  encircling 
completely  with  their  lines  the  masses  of 
foreigners,  who,  with  the  imperial  guards, 
formed  the  supplementa. 

A  clear  space  of  60  feet  (intervallum)  was 
left  between  the  tents  of  the  legionaries  and  the 
ramparts,  and  they  were  separated  from  the 
quarters  of  the  other  troops,  whom  they  sur- 
rounded, by  a  street  called  the  Via  Sagularis^ 
which  ran  completely  round  the  camp.  The 
remaining  streets  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  Viae  Vicinariaes,  VicinaleSj 
and  their  breadth  was  20  feet. 


CATARACTA 

The  defences  of  a  camp  might  be  (1)  Fossa  ; 
(2)  Vallum;  (3)  Cervoli;  (4)  Arma. 

(1)  The  Fossa  might  be  of  two  kinds :  (a)  The 
Fossa  fastigatay  wiUi  both  sides  sloping,  so  as 
to  form  a  wedge ;  or  (6)  the  Fossa  Punicay  of 
which  the  outer  side  was  vertical,  the  inner  side 
sloping,  as  in  the  fossa  fastigata.  The  breadth 
was  not  less  than  5  feet,  the  depth  8  feet. 

(2)  The  VaUwni  was  formed  of  earth  and 
turf,  or  of  stone,  6  feet  in  height,  8  feet  broad. 

(8)  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
admit  of  the  eonstruction  of  a  sufficient  vallum, 
then  a  chevaux  de  frise  {cervoli)  was  substi- 
tuted. 

(4)  When  neitlier  a  vallum  nor  Qervoli  could 
be  employed,  the  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  armed  men  four  deep,  numerous  sentnes 
were  posted,  and  the  cavah^  patrolled  in  every 
direction. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  {papiliones)  facing 
each  other,  pointing  east  and  west,  with  a  space 
between  for  piling  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  and 
for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  bag- 
gage, was  termed  Striga,  The  normal  breadUi 
of  a  Striga  was  60  feet. 

A  full  legionary  century  {plena  centuria\ 
consisted  of  80  men,  who  occupied  ten  papiliones. 
The  length  allowed  for  each  papilio  was  12  feet. 
Eight  men  occupied  a  tent,  and  formed  a  cotI' 
tubemium. 

For  the  cavalry  a  single  row  {hemistrigium) 
was  assigned  to  forty  men,  i.e.  two  troopers 
had  as  much  space  as  five  foot-soldiers. 

The  term  Castra  was  also  applied  to  per- 
manent fortified  barracks  occupied  by  Boman 
armies  in  the  provinces.  The  general  dispo- 
sition of  these  resembled  that  of  an  ordinarv 
camp,  but  they  were  surrounded  with  high 
walls  and  towers  in  place  of  the  vallum  and 
fossa. 

The  Castra  Praetoria  was  a  sqoBkre  castle, 
erected  by  Tiberius  on  the  Viminal  Hill,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Praetoriae  Cohortes.  A 
great  part  of  its  walls  still  remains  standing. 

KardXo-yos.  The  catalogue  of  those  persona 
in  Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military 
service.  At  Athens,  those  citizens  alone  who 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property  were 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  regular  infantir,  whilst 
the  0^rcs  had  not  this  privilege.  Thus  the 
former  are  called  ol  iK  Kara\iyov  OTpar€voyr9s, 
and  the  latter  tU  f^v  rov  KaT€iK6yov,  (Xen» 
Hell.  ii.  8,  §  20.)  Those  who  were  exempted  by 
their  aee  &om  miUtary  service  are  called  by 
Demosthenes  {de  8ynt.  p.  167,  §  4)  o2  inrkp  rhw 
KordXoyov. 

KaTa\iif9Ctts  toO  Ai^ijuov  ypo^^*  See 
Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

Cataphraoti  (jcar^i^tpairroi).  [Armi  and 
Armour.l 

Catapura'tei  (-er  or  -a ;  iwrax^ipftrripiriy  Hdt. 
ii.  5,  28).  A  sounding  lead.  The  lead  was 
covered  with  grease,  so  that  specimens  of  the 
kind  of  bottom  might  attach  to  it.  The  unit  of 
measurement  in  soundings  was  a  fathom 
{ipTfvia) :  see  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  28.  *  To  sound ' 
is  fioKiC*iy\  fioKls  and  ftoK^fi^tra  (i7.xxiv.  80) 
are  also  used. 

Catapolta.    [Tormentun.] 

Cataraeta  (ffaroppc^nys).  (1)  A  portcullis. 
This  contrivuice  was  in  use  m  It^  in  very 
early  times,  as  well  as  in  Greece  (Hdt.  v.  16). 
The  ropes  by  which  it  was  raised  or  lowered 
were  called  avatrmurrfipia  and  x^^'^^'^P'^f  ^^ 
was  hung  outside  the  regular  gate  (ci.  Liy» 


KATAXKOnHX  n>A*H 

xxvii.  ae).  In  Bg.  BOB,  A,  A,  ahum  the  pod- 
ticm  of  the  gMei  ttuning  on  ptTota  [CudoJ. 
Thia  end  of  tha  road  wfts  oeueBt  to  the  town. 


■  (Ut. 


CAOLAE 

Tiiv.   SI),  but  they  wen 
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The  porteollia  ma  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to 
riide  in  giaoTea  oat  in  (ha  walk. 

(4  A  bcHrding  bridge,  aomething  like  tha 
Cnrru  ol  Duilina. 

(8)  A  iloiM,  or  porhapa  a  weir  with  hatohea 
or  Blnicai  in  it  for  Tegul&ting  the  height  of  the 


b;  Boldeiiiig 

oeotnry  b,c.    In  the 

ut  o[  chuD-making 
wu  u  well  tmder- 
atood  u  ID  modern 

,   v>d   the  vuiet;  of   pattern*  waa  as 


Cbaiiu  of  delicate  workmanahip  or  valuable 
nateiial  are  oommonl;  called  eatelUu.  Such 
chaina  weM  ■omeCimes  given  aa  lemrdi  to  (he 


either  on  the  neck,  mnnd  the  waiat,  or  over  ooe 
■houlder.  The;  were  oaed  to  laapend  pearls, 
Di  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lookeU,  and  other 
trinketa. 

Cathedra  ^jmiOtaj.    (1)  A  seat;  nwre  par- 
Uoolarly  a  eeet  iriUi  a  back   but    no  arms, 


tic 

wheieaa  the  teUa  had  neither.    Hie  back  waa 
nsoally  carved  or  hollow. 

(2)  Cathtdra  tonga,  a  thaitr  longue  oi  eat} 
chair ;  and  cathedra  tupina  or  Teclinhitf 
ohair.  These  were  often  made  of  wicker-wow 
(Plin,  ivi.  IT*).  The  e  "  " 
used  by  women  than  by 
men  (Mart.  iii.  68;  Hot.  I 
Bat.  i.  ID,  91).  The  aeat  I 
was  not   Btoffed,  bat  a  I 


fsi.:, 


tied  abont,  matead  ot  m 
aleotica. 

(1)  AprofeHonal  ohair 
(Juv.  vii.  308;    Mart,  i. 


GatUliim. 

earthenware  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  S,  9). 

(3)  A  pie  jiah,  in  iriiich  lood  was  both  eooked 
and  served  (Plant.  Pteud.  iti.  3,  SI). 

(B)  A  dish  tor  carrying  incense  (Bnel.  Oalh. 
IB). 

CatiUui  waa  a  nancei  tor  picUea  or  other 
mndiments  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  76).  The  word  is 
also  oaed  lor  the  npper  or  concave  atone  (iMl) 
Ota  mill.     [KoU.] 

Other  kinds  of  iushea  and  plates  are  described 

under  Abila,  fatiiia,  Faropsli,  Lanz,  n(va|, 

OasUa  (fjrtfia).  (1)  Hnrdles  or  wattied  en- 
doanres  (or  cattle  (Verg.  Am.  ii,  80;  TheocT. 
IT.  <1).  <a)  -  OuiMlU.  In  particnlar,  the 
gnted  doors  which  enclosed   the  temple   ot 


le  tor  euilodia,  Kod  not 
meifily  lor  cuipoi 

(9)  He  wu  annreiable  for  theft  of  snoh  pra- 
perty  by  hi>  emplofji  or  alsTes,  and  for  til 
dunage  done  to  it  by  thum  while  under  his 
chacge.  The  penalty  in  this  case  wu  dooble 
tha  value  of  the  property  stolen,  at  double  the 
lou  ouianoDed  by  dunue. 

Ou-ttfa^  eignifiad:  ^)  ui  mn,  where  tn^ 
Tellere  obtained  food  uid  lodging;  in  which 
aemae  it  aimrated  to  the  Oreeh  words  nySoKiuw, 
KarryAyier,  tud  nonlAiwit.  (3)  A  shop,  where 
wine  ud  leady-dieeeed  meat  were  acdd;  in 
Greek  msiiAfiar.  The  penon  who  kept  a  cau- 
pona  wae  called  caupo  or  copo;  a  hoBtesa  ia 

(1)  Greek  TntM.— In  the  oarlieal  ages  of 
Qreece,  there  waa  no  proi-ision  for  the  entertain- 
ment ol  travelleta,  and  the  duty  of  hospitality 
was  nnivetEallf  aoknowledged  [Hoipltliunj. 
The  growth  of  traffic  rendered  inns  neoeasar^. 
The  great  number  of  festivals  celebrated  m 
Greece  mnst  have  required  a  considerable 
biuuber  of  inns  to  aocommodate  atrangera,  and 
postiDg-hoaaes. 

The  Bccommodation  provided  was  me«ui,  and 
the  character  both  ol  the  housee  and  of  their 
landlords  was  very  IndifferenL  The  higher 
classes  used  these  nufoilfui  as  little  aaposaibie; 


1   sold,  and 
)  aU 


and  ready-dressed   pro 

which  appear  to  have   .  . 

parta  of  Uie  city.  These  were  called  almost 
indisoriminately  cauponae,  popintu,  thermo' 
polio,  and  taber/iae  vinariae,  [Cald*.]  They 
were  principally  (requented  by  alsvee  and  tt^ 
lower  classes  (Cic,  Mil.  M.G  6S;  Hor.  Bp.  L  U, 
31,  Sat.  i.  6,  78,  ii.  4,  aa ;  Btart.  v.  70). 

From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  Bomao 
inne,  whether  lodging- houses  or  mere  diink- 
shop^  were  no  better  than  the  Oreeb.  Thn 
are  called  ganeae  (Cic.  Pit,  B,  §  la;  Ter.  Ad. 
iii.  8,  6  iganmini);  cf.  Cic.  Pliit.  liii.  11;  Uv. 
ixvi.  a). 

Under    the 


transact  diplomatic   baainesB  in   them  (Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  »W,  %  lES). 

(3)  EaHng-hoiaei.—  lUinikoi  signiAes  in 
general  a  retaa  trader  (cf.Ar.P/nf.llBB  J  Dem. 
c.  Dion^tod.  p.  1386,  §  7).  The  term,  however, 
is  parbcnlar^  applied  to  a  person  who  sold 
leady-diesoed  proviaioos,  and  especially  wiueou 
draught.    These  ironiAtia  '    '  ' 


andn 
Plant 

Leighbooring  natit 
frin.  iv.  a,  10). 

Thena 

the 

IHyriana. 
B  derived 

fmm 

its    keeping   off 

the  he. 

f 

the    sun 

iK«MI 

irotection 

agunet  bad  weather  genetally,  a 

ud  served  ae  a 

bat).    A  purple  (iLADU|7y4i)  causia 


chihs   {Kiaxm,   jroiptid.],   but  merely   for 
'  ''Bop.   $   iS;    Plat.   Legg.   li. 


p.  318.} 

(S)  Soman  /««.— A  Homan  wayside  i 
the  reception  ol  travellers  was  called  no 
caupona  but  also   iaberna,  devertoriur 


wan  worn  regularly  by  the  Maccdoniaa  kingsa» 
part  of  the  royal  costume :  the  diadem  or  white 
scaif  was  wrapped  round  it  and  (he  ends  hnuK 
down  behind.  (See  the  second  iUastntionrf 
These  red  hats  were  sometimes  distribnled  aa 
the  highest  military  decoration  (Pint.  .Bum.  K 
fin.).  They  were  BOmetimeB 
at  Borne  (ef.  PI"    * 


I  laS,  PMil  iL  81,  ^  77).    The  accommodatio 

•t  these  places  was  generally  pmi.  but  cheap. 

At  Borne  there  moat  have  been  many  inns  t 


.  II)  [Theatrnm.] 

(3)  A  cage,  especially  the    I 
CDop  in  which  the  sacrei' 
chickens  were    kept    (s« 
cut  under  Anfar). 

(3)  A  wicker  frame  lor  *'**'»'-9™»Sf 
dr^ng  ctethea  (see  cut  !fS^'"  *" 
under  Tnllo). 

K(dBa{    or    KaidSoK'.    [BdipaSpo* 

Cel'BTai.  AcoordingtoLivy  (i.  IE,  B),  B 
^ard  uf  800  choeen  by  Bomulns  to  altei 
m  peace  and  war ;  probably  cavalrr. 

The  cetrrri  were  under  I 
three  tribuni  celerum.  who  bore  the  tame  rela- 
tion to  the  cavalry  aa  the  three  f  ributw  mililiim 
'to  the  infantry. 

OeUK.  (1)  In  its  primary  sense,  cells  means 
a  Btore-room  whether  cella  penaria  or  Mnu- 
aria,  where  all  kinds  ol  proTioiona  (pentii)  weie 


MfCio.  P/Ul. 
m  bedioomi  ( 


CELOX 
stand  (Cic.  San.  16,  66);  eella  prompluaria, 
prompttMinuTn,  or  prvfRum,  the  l&ider,  vhere 
meat  and  othai  things  reqmred  far  immediate 
eonsmnptioD  were  kept  (Flaut.  Amph.  i.  1. 1) ; 
ceila  oUatia  or  oleana,  the  magaune  of  an 
oliTe-rard,  in  which  the  oil  was  stored :  or  eeUa 
nnana,  in  which  the. new  wine  was  kept  in 
dcUa  or  cupae,  imbedded  in  sand,  while  older 
wine  was  put  into  amphora*  and  matured  in 
IhB  apotheea.  The  caila  trituiria  was  partly 
DudergTOUDd. 

The  alare  in  charge  of  Uieee  stores  was  called 
celtariiit  (Plaat.  Capt.  iv.  3,  IIS),  or  pTomui 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  a,  18),  who  had  under  him  a  tub- 
promui  (Plant.  Uil.  Qlor.  S,  9,  94). 

(3J  Any  nmsber  of  small  rooms  olostered 
together  like  the  cells  of  a  hone;comb  (V«8' 
Oetfrg^  It.  164),  or  the  niches  of  a  dovecote  or 
poul^j-honae,  were  also  termed  cfiUae.     HeDce 

■'■- 1  waa   applied  to  the  dormitorie-   '' 

1.  Phii.  iL  87,  B7 ;  Hor.  Sat.  L  1 

IS  ol  an  inn,  a  poor  man's  gi 

(UailTii.  30,  91),  Ac     CeHn  ottiaTii  (ctUaia 

ianitorU,  Saet  ViUll.  16)  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

(S)  In  the  baths.     [BftlmSU.] 

(4)  The  interior  of  a  temple— that  is,  the  part 

included  Bithin  the  outside  shell,  ryfuii  (m 

the  lower  woodcut  in  AatM>— was  also  caUed 

ceUa  (Cic.PAif.iii.  13,  ao).    [Tainpliiiii.] 

Oalox.    [KavU.] 

Cma,  less  correctly  CoBBB  Ifitamor).    The 

principal  meal  ol  the  Qreeka  anr*  " — 

reapoDding  to  om  dinner  rather r^  — 

1.  Gbsec. — In  the  Homeric  poems  kiDgi  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food.  Boyal 
psnonages  prepare   their  own  meals  (iZ. 
306-918,  Od.  XI.  BBS  ;  d.  Qen.  uTii.  81). 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and 
O^ufy— Jfftrror,  ItXryny,  Siprot  or  tiprai 
The  w<nd  i^anor  oniformly  maans  the  early 
[OA.  ITi.  a],  u  Upva*  does  the  late  meal;  but 
Stinvv,  generallj'  the  mid-day  meal,  is  some. 
timea  used  whwe  we  iboold  expect  ipurrot 
(Od.  IT.  son)  or  even  Uowor  {Od.  ivii.  170). 

In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  nsaal  to  ait,  not 
recline,  at  tabLe-  Each  gneat  had  generally  hii 
own  table  (bat  see  Od.  i.  188,  II.  iiiv.  635,  ii. 
3M),  and  an  eqoal  abate  of  food  was  placed 
before  each  (goli  tlmt),  except  when  a  ipeoiallj 
diatiagniahad  gneat  was  hononred  by  getting  a 
larger  portion  [IL  vii.  831,  Od.  riv.  187).  Tha 
HiMuane  dinnen  part^e  more  or  leas  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  beginning  with  a  prayer 
and  an  offarins  ol  part  of  the  meat  to  the  goda 
{Od.  riv.  Me,  IL  it  318),  and  both  beg^  - -- 
and  ending  with  a  libation  ol  wjne  {Od.  ui 
lil.  *47),  while  the  terms  liprifiy  [Ii.  TU  ) 
ia^Ia  {Od.  liT.  SSO),  are  boirowed  from 
laiagnage  of  religions  ceremony, 

Miir  does  not  seem  to  be  need  in  Homei 


(as*  Uerry  on  Od. 

Tha    deacriptioi 
Odyasens  (Oii  iit.  ittOaqq.)  give*  as  a  good  pio- 
tnie  ol  a  dinner  in  the  Homeric  age  in  bnmble 
aooielr.    Tha  tablaa  and  treaties  were  brought 
in  ^  the  slaves;  the  host  himself  is  the  tvrpii 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  dinner  giva 
by  AduUestoOdyasens  (IJ.  ii.  SIB  sqq.). 

Hm   goeala   sit  on  chain   (Oil.   vii.   908) 
Women  are  present,  bnt  do  not  eat  with  the 

Before  eating,  a  aerrant  brings  the  x^P'^'t-  or 
lastral  water,    in  a  golden  pitaber,  ponring  it 

Dvaraiilvervesael' (0ij.i.  180),  Hnsic (^i!pfu7{, 
fioAwi,  Od.  ivii.  970,  i.  1G9)  is  a  common 
aocompanimant  {imdBrtiia)  {Od.  i.  1S9)  ol  the    and  also 
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B  bards   (ioiiat)  sang  the  deeds 


lEI 


feast.     The  bards   (isiSoI)  sang  thi 
heroes,   and  dancing  and  tnmblers 

r^fir)  are  introdaced  {Od.  iv.  18). 

Beet,  mnttoD,  pork,  end  goat's  flsBh  were  the 
ordinary  meats,  generally  eaten  roasted, though 
timeBboiled:(J(.  iii.  888),     Fiahandbwla 

almost  unknown.     After  dinner  tha  r^q 

and  i^u«f  removed  the  remains  {Od,  vii.  AD). 
" —  — '-  -,t  wine  are  mentioned,  notably  tha 
id  tha  Pramneian.  A  small  quantity 
was  poored  into  each  goest's  cnp  to  make  a 
libation  with  {trafitifiiyoi  Sewdnro'ii')  before 
ne  was  served  out  tor  drinking.  The 
gneata  drank  to  each  other  {SniiifKtirBai :  Od. 
"i.  40,  II.  ii.  39B) ;  the  tosgnea  of  the  animals 

ere  thrown  into  the  fire ;  and  a  second  liha- 

on  to  the  KOds  closed  the  repast  (Oil.  iii.  8B3J. 

'Efioroi  {Od.  i.  996)  is  a  meal  where  ell  the 
guests  contributed  a  share  ;  tlAawIni  a  solemn 
banquet;  Bolt  is  a  generalterm. 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  see  nsnally  partook  ot 
three    meals,   called  ijipiTiirfui,  ipMrror,  and 

'Ajifi^iir^  was  taken  immedialely  after  riling 
in  tha  morning  (ii  riirvi,  taiir,  Ar.  Av.  19SS). 
It  usually  consisted  of  bread  dipped  in  uuniied 
(iifoTOj)  wine,  whence  it  den  Fed  its  name. 

'AptvTov  {Lat.  prandiujn)  or  luncheon,  a 
simple  meal  (Xen.  Oaenn.  ti.  IS)  was  taken 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  wKieouia 
iyopd,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been 
bought  for  the  ^icrrcr,  lasted  from  aboat  9  a,m, 
till  noon  ;  and  the  fipurrev  followed  it  (Ar.  Vetp. 

eoG-ei9). 

The  principal  nteal  was  the  fltiTvev.  It  was 
usually  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  frequently 
not  before  stmset  (Lys.  de  Coed.  EnUotlh.  § 
93  1  Ar.  Scel.  859). 

The  Athenians  were  fond  ot  dining  in  com' 
pany,  ^ad  dining  clubs  ^Epavof)  inre  ve^ 
common,  tbe  members  ol  which  contributed  each 
a  oerlaiu  sum  ol  money,  called  iraitBaX.ii'tiwi 
iniu3i>Kmt  tiiwrtir :  cf.  Ter.  £u«.  iii.  * ;  Hom. 


Od.i.9! 


16),  or  brought  aieir  own- 
When  tha    latter   plan 
uiey  were  said  iiwh  vavfiSai  t'lnxii',  i 
the  provisions  ware  brooglit  in  basket 
Mvm.  iii  U,  §  1 ;  <d.  Eur.  Med.  lOt). 
When  a  person  invited  his  friends 


provisions  wi  th 


eipeclwl  that  thay  dioald 
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Symp.  174  a).  It  was  not  nnnsnal  to  bring 
imixiTited  (lUc\irroi,  Plat.  Sytnp.  p.  174  b) 
gneste  to  a  friend's  house,  a  custom  which 
produced  the  Parasite,  a  stock  character  in 
the^  New  Comedy.  As  soon  as  the  guests 
arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their  shoes 
or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  {biroK6€i¥  and  i,wowi(€iy). 
After  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  gnesto 
reclined  on  the  jcXimu  or  couches  (icaraiccio^ai, 
KaraKKl¥€iv^  Plat.  Symp.  176  a,  176  a  ;  &raicciir- 
0af,  late  Greek  and  N.  T.).  Women,  when  ad- 
mitted to  banquets  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  a  marriage,  took  the  sitting  posture, 
and  so  did  the  children  (Xen.  Symp.  i.  8 ;  Arist. 
Pol.  vii  17,  p.  1886  B,  9).  The  Roman  custom 
was  the  same. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline 
on  each  couch.  (PliU.  Symp.  p.  176  a,  c.) 
The  chief  place,  i.e.  the  first  on  the  left, 
was  taken  by  the  host.  The  manner  in  which 
they  reclined  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  woodcut  under  Symponum,  where  the 
guests  are  represented  reclining  with  their 
left  arms  on  pillows  (vmi'Viciiyia,  iw*  ieyK&vos 
ifiTveh':  cf.  Ar.  Vesp.  1210). 

The  slaves  now  brought  in  water  to  wash 
the  hands  of  the  guests  (0$«p  jcor^  X'<P^'  Hovvcu); 
this  was  flJso  called  &ww((€L¥  {iarwi(9tr0ai) ;  and 
then  the  dinner  was  served  up,  the  expression 
for  which  was  rks  rpair4Cas  tla^ptty  (Ar. 
.  Veap.  1216),  i.e.  not  merely  tne  dishes  (ir(yaKC5, 
jioyiHts)  but  the  tables  themselves.  A  small 
table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was  placed  before 
each  K\tpri. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks,  like  the  Romans, 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  the  case 
of  soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of 
by  means  of  a  spoon  {fuOaTpor)^  or  a  pieoe  of 
bread  scooped  out  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon 
(/iwrr/Aik  Ar.  Eq.  1164).  Plates  (vtraicct)  were 
used.  [See  Coolear,  Lignla.]  After  eating, 
they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of  bread, 
called  iwofucy^aXied  (Ar.  Eg.  416.)  Napkins 
{x*ip6iMKTp«i)  were  not  used  till  the  Roman 
period. 

The  arrangement  of  the  dinner  was  entrusted 
to  certain  ^ves  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  176  b).  The 
one  who  had  the  chief  management  of  it  was 
called  rpmr€(<nroi6s  or  rpaircC<Mc<(fu>ff.  The 
Greek  word  for  a  menu  was  ypofifiaeri^ior. 

The  most  common  food  among  the  Greeks 
was  the  juaCo,  a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake, 
prepared  in  different  ways.  Wheaten  or  barley 
bread  was  the  second  most  usual  species  of 
food.  The  v^etables  ordinarily  eaten  were 
mallows  {/laXdxifff  lettuces  (0p(&i^),  cabbages 
(^(£^aroi),  beans  (ic^cuiot),  len^ls  (i^taic^s),  &c. 
Pork  was  the  most  favourite  animal  food,  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans.  Sausages 
were  very  commonly  eaten.  Fish  also  was  one 
of  the  most  favourite  foods  of  the  Greeks,  so 
that  the  name  of  St^ov  was  applied  to  it  jcar* 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female 
slaves  under  her  direction ;  but  for  special 
occasions  professional  cooks  ^uJytipot)  were 
hired.  The  Sicilian  cooks  had  the  greatest 
reputation  (Plat.  Bep.  in,  p.  404  D,  Sarg.  p. 
618  b).    See  Ooou. 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usu- 
ally  consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respec- 
tively irp«rai  and  Ht^ntpai  Tpdir*(ai.  The  first 
course  mduded  fish,  poultry,  meat,  &c.  (^8«(r- 
ftora) ;  the  second,  or  dessert  {rpttydkta, 
rpte^iMrok,   heUaria)^  consisted   of   different 


kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c.  The 
Roman  first  course  of  salads,  vegetables,  &c.^ 
was  unknown  to  the  early  Greeks. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (dfpcir,  iie^dpttp,  fiatrrdCtip 
riLs  Tpaw4(as)t  and  water  was  given    to    Uie 

E9ts  for  the  purpose  of  washing  their  hands 
ipl(9ir0€u)  with  soap  {irfiSifm,  wlrpop,  yfj), 
lands  of  flowers  were  also  then  given  to  them 
as  well  as  various  kinds  of  perfumes.  Wine 
was  not  drunk  till  the  first  course  was  finished ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  guests  had  washed  their 
hands,  unmixed  wine  was  produced  in  a  laige 
goblet,  called  fjitrhmtroop  or  furaifiirTpls^  of 
which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring  out  a 
small  quantity  as  a  libation  to  tne  good  spirit 
(&7a0ov  Saf/AOfOf),  which  was  usually  accom- 
panied with  Uie  sin^fing  of  the  paean  and  the 
playing  of  flutes.  Mixed  wine  wasthen  brought 
in,  and  with  ttieir  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to 
Zc^t  2wT^.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  1 ;  Plat  Symp.  p. 
176  A.)  With  the  o^oim,  the  Zwirvov  closed ; 
and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert,  the 
wirost  vviLir6viov^  or  K&fios  oommenced. 
[BymposiTim.] 

2.  RoKAN. — The  Roman  meals  were  ieniiieii' 
liMtif  prandiunt^  m^erenda^  and  cena. 

lentactUum,  was  a  slight  morning  meal  taken 
at  different  times  by  eany  and  late  risers;  but 
genendly  about  the  third  hour  (Mart.  viii.  67, 
9,  xiv.  288).  The  meal  usually  consisted  of 
bread  seasoned  with  salt  or  with  honey  and 
dipped  in  wine,  or  of  dates  and  olives.  Bread 
and  cheese,  and  even  meat,  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  taken  (Mart.  xiii.  81). 

Among  the  primitive  Romans  noon  was  the 
time  for  cenoy  which  in  later  times  was  the 
honr  ot  prandium^  This  meal  varied  from  a 
piece  of  bread  eaten  in  the  hand  (Seneo.  Ep. 
88,  6)  to  an  elaborate  entertainment  with  hot 
and  cold  fish,  fowls  and  meat,  vegetcU>les 
and  fruit.  The  meats  were  rather  savoury 
di^es  than  solids :  e.g.  kernels  of  pork  {glan- 
dulaey  gUmdia^  Mart  vii.  20),  ham,  pig's-nead, 
&C.  (Plant  Men.  H.  8,  27,  Capt  u.  4,  7,  &c). 
Wine  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  2),  hot  wine  and  water 
(Mart  viii.  67,  7),  and  muUwm^  a  mixture  of 
wine  and  honey  [Yiniun]  (Cic  Clueni.  60, 166) 
were  drunk  afc  it 

Merenda  was  in  ancient  times  an  afternoon 
meal  given  to  workmen,  and  called  antecenia. 
liprwndiwn  was  not  taken  at  mid-day,  micrenda 
was  a  late  prandium  in  the  afternoon. 

The  principal  meal  of  the  day  was  cena.  It 
was  taken  after  the  bath,  about  the  ninth  (Gio. 
Fcum.  ix.  26 ;  Mart  iv.  8, 6)  or  tenth  hour  (Mart 
ii.  7,  88,  vii.  61, 11 ;  cf.  iii.  86,  6).  These  were 
homely  repasts :  for  the  more  fashionable  ban- 
quets were,  the  earlier  they  began  {de  die  eena^e^ 
CatulL  xlvii.  6 ;  see  Hor.  Sat.  li.  8, 8).  The  cena 
lasted  three  or  more  hours  (Plin.  Ep.  iiL  6, 18 ; 
iiL  1, 9) ;  often  till  late  in  the  evening.  Sjrm- 
posia  went  on  till  midnight,  and  even  morning 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  21,  9&,^ pastim). 

The  ancient  Romans  used  to  sit  at  dinner ;  but 
in  the  times  with  which  we  ue  best  acquainted, 
the  Romans  usually  dined  in  the  atrium  in  the 
circle  of  the  family,  the  men  reclming,  the  wife 
sitting  on  the  lectns,  the  children  beside  the 
couches  (Suet.  Claud,  82),  or  on  a  lower  oouch 
{Aug.  64),  and  with  a  separate  and  more  frugal 
table  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  16) ;  the  subordinate 
persons  (Plant  Capt,  iii.  1,  11)  and  slaves 
sitting  on  benches  {auhaeUia).  There  were,  of 
course,  bachelor  dinner-parties  {fi.g,  Hor.  Sai, 
i.8). 

Wealthy  Romans  built  separate  dining-rooms 


{TrisUalnm].    Ssa  also  Lectu,  FolTiniU,  ud 

Duruig  the  l^ter  Bepublio  uid  fimpire  the 
nambeT  at  gnaitt  k(  K  piiiate  diuaer-p«rt!p  was 
onullyDine,  •omabiines  leu  (Cic.  Fit.  a?,  67). 
UninTited  gaimtm  {umbrav)  wen  occisioiullT 
bnmght  (Hor.  SoL  iL  a,  33,  fp.  i.  S,  28),  or 
peih^  a  olieot  w*a  wked  to  fill  up  k  plaea 
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tomidi  the  end  of  Ihe  flnt  centmy  a.d.  that 
Uhle-olothB  b^an  to  be  aied  (Uort.  ix.  G»,  7, 
lii.  ae,  11). 

The  first  pATt  of  tho  cena  wu  oalledprornuZ- 
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SOT.  V.  IT).  Ths  gneita  Died  to  dreu  tor 
oner;  the  diniier  djeoa  {oatiM  ctmatoria, 
Hut.  X.  8T,  IS,  irTuKii  SnwrlTit)  betng  general] j 
a  light  tniiic  ol  bright  colour  {pranna  nm- 
Ikait,  Hut.  T.  as,  i,  T.  79,  9).  Suidali 
(toleae)  were  generally  worn  in  the  houae  of 
the  host,  bat  were  taken  afl(demere  soUai) 
before  recimmg  for  the  meal.  They  were  taken 
charge  of  by  the  KUeat'a  own  footman  (a  pedi- 
biu),  whom  be  brought  with  him,  and  who 
waited  on  him  at  table  (PlaoL  Tnu.  iL  1,  16  { 
Halt.  lii.  BS,  2).  The  regnlar  eipreaaion  lor 
riaittg  fitmi  table  was  tolaa»  poxxre  ^or.  Bat. 
ii.  S,  77)  1  alao  caiceot  poteen  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17). 
[ObImh*.] 

Tha  plaoea  were  pointed  oat  to  the  gaeats  by 
**■       ---•---_  -jid  ^hea  they  had  taken  np 


-^=     .  -    °  ftagtw  a 

mala,  Hor.  Bat.  i.  S,  S,  i.e.  from 
the  begiimiDg  to  the  eod  ol  the 
meal;  of.  Cio.  Fam.  a.  W; 
Hart  X.  48.  7,  r.  78,  8).  The 
drink  waa  muitum  (Hor.  Bai. 

ii.  1,  ae). 

After  this  foUowed  the  emu 
[■oper,  which  in  early  timet 
waa  the  whole  dinner  (Uarl  s. 
4B,  S).  This  part  of  the  meal 
oonsigtad  of  sevaral  oounaH 
{/ercula,  miuiu},  Bometimea  aa 

Aug.  74;   Jav.  i.  04),  but  tlie 

nnial  nnmber  waa  three  (Hart. 

li.    SI).      Each     oooTte     waa 

bmuglit  in  on  a  tray  (rwonlo- 

riuin),  generally  of  wood,   hat 

■ometimei   of    ailTCr,  and  the 

amngenwDt  of  the  viaudH  on 

each  diih  aod  of  the  diahea  on   these  trays 

waa    a    branch    of    art    (Jov.    Tii.   184),    the 

artiit  heiog  called  atructor.    The  dinner  was 

arranged  bj  a  special  majordomo  (slled  Iri- 

clmiateha,  with  '  decariea '   of   qiecial  ttnri 

IricUniorii  (of.  Plant.  P»tu4.  i.  a,  80),  Between 

the  coarwB  the  Uble  waa  wiped  down  (Hor. 

Bat.   ii.  B,  U),  and   the  hita  that  had  fallen 

Lthenid  ap  by  the  analecta  (Hart.  vii.  90, 17). 

er  waa  called  carptor.din'bitor,  aeissor 

187).     To  point  oot  the  pecoliarity  of 

iian  wsn  a  part  of  the  nomenclator'sauly 

Sat.  ii-  8,  48,  Ac).   After  each  ooorte  the 

i  washed  their  bands  (Hart.  t.  78,  8). 

'     SSS 
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theirreelintngposition(accuffi6«r8,(Iiseumie>v)  i  Thehillof  fareof  a^aindinnerislobe  fonncT 
at  table,  water  was  bronght  round  and  ponred  in  Uartial  (x.  48).  while  eating,  wine  waa 
orer  the  hands  of  each  gant  fPlaut.  Peri.  v.  1,  asoally  drank,  but  in  snail  qoantitie*  (Hor. 
IT),  and  the  hands  wiped  in  a  towel  or  napkin  ;  Sat.  ii.  8,86).  To  enable  the  gaeststoooasnme 
[iuntala,  Kappft^  provided  bv  the  host,  I  each  dinners,  Tomiting  waa  often  reaorted  to 
Uioagb  sometimes  bnmght  by  the  gnest,  in  !  (tfm^fice    "' 


i,Cic..dH.  ,    . 

„_,  „ J , whicff  the  host  \      After  the  tables  were  removed,  ofterings 

frequently  gate  [Apophmta].    It  was  not  till '  the  gods  (mofn  aalta,  Sic.) 
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Flacc.  83,  79;  Liv.  zxzIjc.  15).  Only  each 
things  were  liable  to  the  censaB  {censui  cen- 
aendo)  as  were  property  ex  iure  Quiritium. 
Freehold  land  formed  the  most  important 
article  in  the  eensos ;  but  public  land,  the  pos- 
sessio  of  which  only  belonged  to  a  citizen,  was 
excluded  as  not  bein^  qniritarian  property. 
Freehold  land  was  mmntely  described.  The 
owner  gare  in  his  own  yaloation,  subject  to 
revision  by  the  oenstMrs.  Slaves  and  cattle 
formed  the  next  most  important  item,  as 
beti^  rea  maneipi  {=re8  censui  censendot  Cic. 
Flacc.  82,  79).  The  censors  also  possessed  the 
right  of  oallmg  for  a  return  of  personal  pro- 
perty, such  as  clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages 
(Ldv.  xxxix.  44).  The  tax  levied  by  the  censors 
[tribututn)  was  usually  one  per  thousand  upon 
the  property  entered  in  the  books.  The  censors 
were  aided  hj  certain  assessors  {in  conailio 
vocati)  and  %uraiore8  (Liv.  xxxix.  44),  who 
adced  the  formal  questions  which  were  to  be 
answered  on  oath. 

A  person  who  viduntarily  absented  himself 
from  the  census,  and  thus  became  tneenBUS^ 
was  subject  to  severe  punishment  (Liv.  i.  44). 
In  the  republican  period  he  might  be  sold 
by  the  state  as  a  slave  (Cic.  Oaecin,  84,  99). 
Before  the  Social  War  the  o«isus  of  the  allies 
was  taken  in  their  own  towns ;  and  this  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  continued  after  they  had 
been  admitted  to  the  franchise  (Cic.  Cluent. 
M,  41). 

After  the  censors  had  received  the  names  of 
all  the  citisens  with  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  made  out  the  lists  of  the  tribes,  and 
also  of  the  classes  and  centuries  [Comitia 
centuriata].  These  lists  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Tabulae  Ceruoriaef  under  which 
name  were  included  all  the  documents  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  discharge  of  the 
censors'  duties  (Cic.  Legg.  iii.  8,  7;  Liv. 
xxiv.  18).  They  were  deposited  in  the  tabu- 
Urinm  at  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  and  in  later 
times  in  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  lustrum  transferred  to  the  Aera- 
xivm  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (Liv.  xxix.  87). 

The  censors  had  also  to  make  out  uid  read 
(reciiare)  in  the  senate  the  lists  of  the  senators 
{lectio  9enaiu9)  for  the  ensuing  lustrum,  or  till 
new  censors  were  ai^sointed ;  striking  out  from 
the  list  {(Ubum)  the  names  of  such  as  they  con- 
sidered unworthy  (praeteriti)^  and  making 
additions  to  the  body  from  those  who  were 
qualified  ^Baxiatlll].  They  also  held  a  review 
(recognittOf  distinct  from  tranavecHo  equitum) 
ol  the  equitet  equo  publico^  and  by  the  formulas 
tnaduc  equttm,  vende  equum^  added  and  re- 
moved names  as  they  judged  proper.  [Eqiiitas.] 

After  Uie  lists  had  been  completed,  the  num- 
ber of  oitisens  approved  was  counted  up,  and 
the  sum  total  announced  {capita^  capita  civiwin 
[CapntJ. 

(3)  Rkouen  Mobum.— This  was  the  most 
important  bnmoh  of  the  censors*  duties.  Its 
main  purpose  was  to  determine,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  censors,  bow  far  each 
ciiisMi  fulfilled  his  duty  towards  the  state. 
The  censors  were  thus  constituted  the  con- 
servators of  public  and  private  virtue  and 
morality;  their  great  object  was  to  maintain 
the  old  Boman  character  and  habits,  the  moa 
maiorum.  The  proper  expression  for  this  branch 
of  their  power  was  regimen  morum  (Liv.  iv.  8 ; 
Soet.  Aug,  fi7K  called  in  the  times  of  uie  Empire 
cura  arvrarfmstura  morum.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  censors  in  the  exercise  of  this 
branch  of  their  duties  was  called  nota  or  no- 


tatiOf  or  anim^idveraio  eensoria.  In  inflicting 
it  they  had  to  take  an  oaUi  that  they  would  act 
according  to  their  conscience,  and  neither 
through  partiality  nor  favour ;  they  were  bound 
in  every  case  to  state  in  their  lists,  opposite 
the  name  of  the  goilty  citizen,  the  cause  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  him — mbacriptia 
cenaoria  (Liv.  xxxix.  42 ;  Cic.  Cluent.  42,  48). 
A  citizen  was  usually  required  to  appear  before 
the  censors  in  his  own  defence,  when  threatened 
with  the  noia.  In  &u;t,  a  kind  of  trial  was 
held,  but  one  not  regulated  by  the  ordinary 
l^aJ  forms  of  procedure 

The  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  not  infamia  (pic  Bep.  iv.  6,  6) 
[Tnfainia],  and  the  censorial  verdict  was  not 
a  iudicium  or  rea  iudicata  (Cic.  Clwent.  42» 
117),  for  its  effects  miffht  be  removed  hf  the 
following  censors,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  een- 
soria was  moreover  not  vidid  unless  both 
censors  agreed.  The  ignominia  was  thus  tnoly 
a  transitory  capitis  dcminutio,  which  did  not 
disqualify  persons  from  serving  the  state  hi  war 
or  peace  (Liv.  iv.  81). 

The  offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been, 
punished  by  the  censors  were : 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of 
individuals,  e.g.  (a)  the  dissolution  of  matri- 
mony or  betoothment  irregularly,  or  for  in* 
su£Boient  reasons  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  §  9^.  (&) 
Neglect  of  Uie  obligation  of  marrying  [Asa 
nzoriun].  (e)  Impropf^r  conduct  towuSs  wife, 
children,  or  parents  (Cic.  Rep.  iv.  6,  16).  {d) 
Inordinate  and  luxurious  livine.  {e)  Neglect 
and  carelessness  in  cultivating  hmd.  if) 
Cruelty  towards  slaves  or  dients.  (9)  The 
carrying  on  of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupa- 
tion. (%)  Legacy-hunting,  defraudmg  orphans, 
&c. 

2.  Offences  connected  with  public  life:  e.g. 
Improper  conduct  (a)  in  a  manstrate  (Cic 
Senect.  12,  42 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  42) ;  (6)  towards  a 
magistrate  (Liv.  iv.  24 ;  Cic.  de  Oral.  iL  64, 260^. 
(e)  Perjury  (Cic.  Off,  L  18;  Liv.  xxiv.  18J. 
(a)  Milita^  misconduct  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxvii. 
11).  {e)  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publieus  in 
bad  condition  [Eqnitai]. 

8.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits  vdiich 
were  thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality 
miffht  be  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edicts 
and  those  who  disobeyed  such  edicta  were 
branded  with  the  nota  and  degraded. 

The  consequence  of  the  censor's  nota  was  the 
removal  of  the  citizen  thus  censured  from  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged  {tribu  nwvere),  and 
his  d^radation  to  the  aerarii  (Liv.  iv.  24,  7 ; 
xxiv.  48,  8).  [TriblU.]  After  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  Appius  Claudius  the  ^phtmae  tribu 
nwvere  came  to  mean  the  removal  from  the 
country  to  the  less  honourable  city  tribes.  Li 
the  case  of  a  senator  this  degradation  involved 
the  loss  of  his  place  in  the  senate  (Cic.  CVuenti 
42, 1 17).  In  the  case  of  an  equea^  it  accompanied 
the  ademptio  equi.  Women  did  not  come  ai 
all  under  the  control  of  ihe  censors.  There 
was  no  appeal  against  the  nota  inflicted  by 
both  censors. 

(8)  The  Administration  of  thb  Finances 
OF  THE  State. — In  the  first  place  the  tribu* 
tum^  or  property-tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each 
citizen  according  to  the  amount  of  his  property 
re^stered  in  the  census,  and  the  regulation  of 
this  tax  fell  under  the  iurisdiotion  of  the  cen<^ 
sors  (Liv.  xxxix.  44).  [TribntniiLl  They  als<i 
had  uie  superintendence  of  all  the  other  re- 
venues of  the  state.  [Yeetigalia.]  All  these 
branches  of  the  revenue  were  let  out  to  the 
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highest  bidder  for  the  space  of  a  lustrum  or  1 
five  years.  The  act  of  letting  was  called  o^n- 
diiio  or  loceUio ;  and  the  conditions  were  spe- 
cified in  the  leges  ceruoriae  {i.e.  rules  or  con- 
ditions of  sale),  which  the  censors  published 
before  the  bidding  commenced  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
7,  18,  Nat.  Deor.  iu.  19,  49).  (See  Publi- 
oanL)  The  censors  also  possessed  the  right, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  of  imposing 
new  vectigalia  (Liv.  xzix.  87),  and  even  of  sell- 
ing land  belonging  to  the  state  (Lay.  xzxiL  7). 
So  far  the  duties  of  the  censors  resembled 
those  of  a  modem  minister  of  finance.  The 
censors,  however,  did  not  receive  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  All  Uie  pnblio  money  was  paid 
into  the  aerarium,  whi(m  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  payments  were  made 
by  the  quaestors.    [  Aerariuii ;  Senatui.] 

The  censors  had  tiie  general  superintendence 
of  all  public  buildings  and  works  {opera  pub- 
lica) ;  and  to  meet  expenses  the  senate  voted 
them  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  certain 
revenues,  which  they  might  employ  according 
to  their  discretion  (Liv.  xl.  46).  They  had  to 
see  that  the  temples  and  all  other  public  build- 
ings were  in  a  good  state  of  repair  (aedes  Bocraa 
twri  and  aorta  tecta  exigere^  Liv.  xxiv.  18),  and 
that  the  aqueducts,  roeds,  drains,  d^c,  were 
woperly  attended  to.  [Aquaeduetui ;  "^ae; 
Cloaea.]  The  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  were  let  out  by  the  censors  by 
public  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder  (Liv.  xxxix. 
44,  tUtro  trihutat  i.e.  free  grants).  The  con- 
tractors were  called  conductores,  mancipes,  re- 
demp^oreSf  susceptores.  The  censors  had  also 
to  superintend  the  expenses,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  also  constructed  new 
works,  both  in  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  such  as  temples,  theatres,  fortifications, 
aqueducts,  harbours,  bridges,  roads,  &c.  These 
works  also  were  let  out  to  contractors.  When 
there  were  no  censors  in  office,  their  financial 
duties  lapsed  to  the  consuls.    [Aediles.] 

After  tiie  censors  had  performed  their  various 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  lustrum  or 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed.  The 
censors  drew  lots  to  see  which  of  them  should 
perform  this  purification  {lustrum  facere  or 
condere ;  Liv.  xxix.  87) ;  but  both  censors  were 
obliged  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  (XoM- 
tmiiL] 

For  the  censors  in  the  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  and  in  the  municipia,  see  Colonia. 

As  a  rule  the  census  of  Uie  various  provinces 
was  taken  quite  independently :  sometimes  by 
censitoreSf  sometimes  by  imperial  legaHpro 
praetore  appointed  for  whole  provinces  (Tac. 
Arm.  iL  6),  or  by  officials  of  still  higher  rank  for 
several  provinces  together. 

The  word  census,  besides  the  meaning  of 
*  valuation '  of  a  person's  estate,  also  signified 
(1)  the  amount  of  a  person's  property  {cenms 
tenatorius^  census  equestrts);  (2)  the  lists  of 
the  censors;  (8)  the  tax  whicji  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census. 

The  censors  had,  properly  speaking,  no  iuris- 
dictiOy  but  had  judicial  power  in  cases  of 
delimitation  between  property  of  the  state  and 
that  of  individuals.  In  most  cases  their  de- 
cision was  a  simple  cognitio,  based  on  rules  of 
equity. 

They  issued  edicts,  which  were  valid  during 
the  lustrum.  Part  of  the  edict  was  usually 
taken  on  {trdlaticium)  from  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor, as  in  the  case  of  the  praetor's  edict. 
[Ediotun.] 

CensoM.    1.  Greek.— The  Greek  term  for  a 
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man's  property  as  ascertained  by  the  census, 
as  well  as  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is 
rlfirifuu  The  only  Greek  state  concerning  whose 
census  we  have  any  satisfactory  information  is 
Athens ;  where  a  cmisus  was  firat  instituted  by 
Solon.  According  to  his  census,  all  citizens 
were  divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  flcrrcucoirco- 
fi49ifAyoi,  or  persons  possessing  landed  property 
which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at  least 
500  fi4itfufoi  (see  Tables,  IX.)  of  dry  or  liquid 
produce.  (2)  'Iinr^s,  i.e.  knights  or  persons 
able  to  keep  a  war-horse,  those  whose  income 
was  not  less  than  300  medinmi  {rpiaKoaiO' 
u49ifAyoi).  (8)  ZciryiTot,  i.e.  persons  able  to 
Keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  {C^vyos) :  150  medimni.  (4) 
0^cs,  containing  all  the  rest  of  the  free  popu- 
lation (Plut.  Sol.  18).  These  classes  themselves 
were  called  rifii/ifWTa :  and  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  so  long  as  it  was  based  upon  these 
classes,  was  a  timocracy  {rifiOKparUi,  or  woXc- 
rc(a  iiwh  rififiudrcaif).  The  maintenance  of  the 
republic  devolved  upon  the  first  three  classes, 
the  last  being  exempted  from  all  taxes. 

Since  land  was  r^arded  by  Solon  as  the  capi- 
tal which  yielded  an  annual  income,  he  regulated 
his  system  of  taxation  by  the  value  of  the  limd. 
Of  this  value  a  certain  proportion  was  treated  as 
the  taxable  capital ;  the  value  of  the  land  being 
estimated  from  its  net  annual  produce,  uia 
the  number  of  medinmi  which  it  was  supposed 
to  produce  were  reckoned  as  so  many  drachmae. 
The  tax  was  graduated.  The  same  fraction  of 
the  taxable  property  was  levied  on  all :  but  a 
person  belonging  to  the  first  or  wealthiest  class 
had  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  entire  property ;  per- 
sons of  the  second  paid  the  tax  only  on  |,  and 
persons  of  the  third  class  on  f ,  of  their  gross 
property.  Lists  (dirovpo^oO  of  this  taxable 
property  were  kept  at  nrst  by  the  NatSKpapot, 
who  had  also  to  conduct  the  census,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Ai^iiapxot.  The  census  was 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  but  at  no  regular 
interval  (Arist.  PoL  v.  8).  Every  person  had  to 
give  in  a  true  statement  of  his  property ;  and  if 
there  was  any  doubt  about  his  honesty,  a 
counter- valuation  {arrtrifititris)  might  be  made. 

This  system  underwent  a  oonsidcffable  change 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  though 
the  division  into  classes  itself  continued  to  be 
observed  for  a  considerable  time  after.  The 
original  land-tax  was  ohuiged  into  a  property- 
tax,  called  Elo^opd.  Compare  Acvrovp-yCa, 
and  for   the   taxes  paid  by  resident   aUens, 

M^TOiKOi. 

2.  BoMAN.    [CenBor.] 

Cente'siiiia  {parsjy  also  called  veetigeU  rerum 
venaliwm,  or  centesima  rerum  venalium,  a  tax 
of  one  per  cent,  levied  upon  all  goods  that  were 
exposed  for  public  sale,  probably  not  only  at 
Rome  and  in  Italy,  but  tluroughout  the  empire. 
This  tax  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  78),  and  its  produce  assigned  to  the 
a^rariu/m  militare.  It  was  sometimes  reduced 
to  one-half  per  cent  {ducentesima,  Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
42). 

Cente'fimae  omu'im.    [FenoM.] 

Cento  (ic^rrpwy),  dim.  CentiinealaM.  Patch- 
work, a  covering  or  garment  consisting  of  several 
pieces  of  cloth  pat<med  together,  worn  by  slaves 
(Cat.  B.  B.  2,  8),  also  by  soldiers  when  working 
in  the  trenches  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  44) ;  used  as  a 
coverlet  for  beds  (Sen.  Ep.  80,  8) ;  as  a  curtain 
or  portiire  (Juv.  vi.  121 ;  Mart.  i.  85,  5) ;  placed 
under  the  pack-saddles  of  mules  (Liv.  vii.  14, 7) ; 
also  worn  by  soldiers  as  a  skuU-cap  under  the 
helmet.  Centones  were  hung  upon  earthworks 
and  similar  fortifications,  to  protect  them  from 
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fire  and  to  blunt  the  force  of  wmtpons  (Caes. 
B,  C,  ii.  9). 

Cento  was  likewise  the  name  given  to  a  poem 
made  up  from  lines  or  parts  of  lines  of  other 
poems. 

Centnm'Tiri.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Centu'ris.  [Agriiaetatlo ;  Comitia;  Exer- 
dtui.] 

Centu'rio.    [Szereitai.] 

Cera  {itno6$).  Wax.  [Ceroma;  Pietora; 
Tabulae;  Tettamentiiiii.] 

Cerca'rui  {ic4ptcovf>os^  KtpKovpos).    [VaTii.] 

Ce'rem,  Ce'rene  fun'alii,  riuiale.  A  wax 
taper  both  for  domestic  {e.g.  as  a  night-light)  and 
religions  use.  Tapers  were  nsed  at  fnnerals,  and 
are  often  reinresented  in  the  catacombs.  The 
candlestick  is  cerularium, 

Cerevi'sia.    [Cervesia.] 

Ceria'lia,  Ceziales  ludi  (the  spelling  Cereales 
is  incorrect).  Festivals  celebrated  at  Borne  in 
honoor  of  Ceres.  In  498  b.c.  the  worship  of 
Demeter  (onder  the  name  of  the  old  Italian 
goddess  Ceres)  was  introduced  at  Borne  by  the 
direction  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  a  temple  was  built  in  her  honour  near  the 
Circus  Maximus.  The  ritual  was  entirely  Greek, 
and  the  priestesses  were  Greeks  (Cic.  Legg.  iL 
9,  21).  In  connexion  with  this  worship,  games 
in  the  Circus  were  celebrated,  at  first  only  on 
special  occasions  (Liv.  x.  28),  but  afterwards 
annually  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  of  April,  the 
last  day  being  called  especially  the  Ceriaiia, 
All  who  took  part  in  it  were  dressed  in  white. 
No  bloody  sacrifice  was  permitted,  except  that 
of  a  BOW  (Ov.  Fa$t.  iv.  414) ;  the  offerings  con- 
sisted of  cakes,  honey,  and  incense.  On  the 
last  day  there  was  in  the  country  a  procession 
round  the  fields  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  845),  in  the 
town  a  procession  to  the  Circus  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
889). 

A  second  festival,  the  sacrum  anniteT' 
$arium  CereriSf  was  held  in  August  (Liv.  xxii. 
56),  observed  only  bv  women,  who  were 
dressed  in  white,  and  brought  the  first-fruits 
to  the  goddess  [see  BobigaliaJ  (Ov.  Met.  x. 
481  sqq!). 

Cero^ma  Mpmfui).  (l)  A  plaster,  with  wax 
as  the  principal  ingredient.  (2)  A  mixture  of 
oil,  wax,  and  earth,  with  which  athletes  under 
the  Roman  Empire  rubbed  themselves  before 
wrestling  (Mart  iv.  19 ;  Juv.  vi.  246).  (8)  The 
place  where  this  unguent  was  rubbed  on, «  elaeo- 
thesium  (Vitr.  v.  11). 

Cerre'iia,  Oenri'iia,  Cereyi'iia  (CStfof).  Ale 
or  beer,  a  beverage  scarcely  ever  drunk  oy  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  although  it  was 
used  by  neighbouring  nations.  The  Egyptians 
(Hdt.  iL  77),  EthMpians,  Armenians  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  5, 14), Spaniards,  (Germans  (Tac  Oerm. 
28),  Thracians,  and  other  races  brewed  similar 
drinks.  Other  names  for  fermented  drinks  made 
of  barley  and  other  grains  are  ic6pfia^  icovp^ 
wapafiias,  irTroy,  gabaiat  fi49os,  KOfioy,  caeltOy 
or  cerea.  Beer  was  despised  by  the  Bomans 
as  a  barbarian  drink,  and  was  regarded  by 
pbvsicians  as  unwholesome. 

Ceni  {cervoli  dim.),  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  horns  of  a  stag,  were  branches  of  trees 
interlaced  with  their  points  projecting,  used  in 
war  as  palisading  or  chevaux-de-frise,  in  front 
of  or  upon  earmworks  or  fortifications  (Caes. 
B.  O.  vu.  72;  Liv.  xliv.  11,  4). 

CerTl'eal(vpo<rirc^((\atoy,  voriicpaMov).  A  pil- 
low or  cushion  to  support  the  hesd  or  shoulder, 
on  a  bed  or  dining  couch  (Mart.  xiv.  146 ;  Suet. 
Ifer,  6) ;  hence  any  cushion  (Juv.  vi.  858 ;  Theocr. 
XT.  2).    [PnlTlniii.] 
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K-fipvl.    [CadueeoM;  Fetialii.] 

Ces'iio  bono'nun.  See  Appendix,  Rohan 
Law  [Bonomm  cesfio]. 

CestieillaM.    rArculiuii.] 

Ceitnun.    [Fietora.] 

Cestas  (irc(rr($f).  In  Hom.  II.  xiv.  214,  an 
adj.,  applied  to  the  girdle  (Ifiis)  of  Aphrodite. 
The  word  {^ka9=/erire)  means  'embroidered,' 
acu  pictua.  It  is  the  same  as  tiie  <rrp6^toif, 
raivCot  furptiy  <rrri$oi9irfi6st  fascia  pectoralis, 
mammtUare,  which  is  found  on  statues  of 
Aphrodite  (Mart.  xiv.  206).    [Brets ;  Faecia.] 

Cetra.    [Caetra;  Amu  and  Armour.] 

Xa\Kcta.  A  very  ancient  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Athena  'Epydyrit  by 
the  whole  people  of  Athens.  At  a  later  period 
it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  especiidly 
smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  XaXxcia.  It  was 
kept  on  the  80th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion 
(October). 

Chalcid'ioiUlL  An  annexe  or  appurtenance  to 
a  basilica  or  other  building.  On  the  building 
called  fullonica  at  Pompeii  the  name  chalet- 
dicum  may  still  be  read.  The  chaloidicum  was 
an  entrance-hall  to  a  public  building,  whoUv  or 
partially  roofed.  Such  a  vestibule  is  founa  in 
many  Christian  basilicas:  e.g.  in  St.  John 
Lateran,  Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  George 
in  Yelabro,  at  Bome. 

Xa\KioCieia.  An  annual  festival,  with  sacri- 
fices, and  a  march  of  young  men  in  armour, 
celebrated  at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  Athena,  sur- 
named  XoAir/ouros,  t.6.  the  goddess  of  the  brazen 
house. 

Xa\icoO(.    [Coinage.] 

Charif'tia.    rCariiUa.] 

Oharta.    [Liber.] 

Chironom'ia  (xtipoyopda),  [Saltatio;  Pan- 
tomimni;  Pngiiatae.] 

XcipoTovCa,  XctpoTovftv.  In  the  Athe- 
nian assemblies  two  modes  of  voting  were 
practised,  the  one  by  ballot  [4f ^^o(],  the  other 
by  a  show  of  hands  (xctporoKCiK).  Secret  voting 
in  general  was  only  used  when  the  person^ 
interests  of  individuals  were  concerned.  Open 
voting  wus  employed  on  questions  of  public 
policy,  such  as  war  or  peace,  in  voting  upon 
laws,  and  in  some  special  kmds  of  trials  on 
matters  which  concerned  the  people,  as  upon 
Tpofio\ai  and  tlaayy^Xla.  In  the  elections  of 
magistrates  (iipXBUptoiai),  some  were  chosen  by 
lot  (&px^  KkfipwHi) ;  others,  and  these  the  more 
important,  e.g.  the  <rrpeeniyoit  by  show  of  hands 
(&pX^  aip^  or  YtipoTotnrrti). 

The  x«po^oKus  was  taken  first  on  the  affirma- 
tive, then  ou  the  negative  side  of  the  question 
at  issue :  the  number  of  hands  was  counted  by 
the  herald ;  and  the  president  declared  whether 
the  ayes  or  noes  had  the  majority  (&ycryop«i;ctt^ 
riuix^^po^oi^Uuf  Aeschin.  c.  Ctes.  §  8). 

The  compounds  of  this  word  are  learax^ipo- 
TO¥€i¥,  to  condemn ;  iiroX'  to  acquit ;  ^ix.  to 
oonfibrm  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  ivix^iporovia 
T&y  y6fA»y  was  a  revision  of  the  laws,  iwix^ipo- 
roria  r&¥  hpx^v  ^  ^ot®  ^^  the  conduct  of  magis- 
trates; the  contrary  to  ivi^uporownv  is  omo- 
XctpoTOKCiv ;  Hwx^tpoTovia  is  a  vote  for  one  of 

two  alternatives;  drrcx^'P^'^^'.''*'''  to  vote  against 
a  proposition ;  wpox^^poroyla  is  the  show  of  nands 
on  the  previous  question,  i.e.  whether  the  people 
desired  further  discussion  or  not.  The  com- 
pounds of  ylffi^CttrBat  have  similar  meanings. 

Xi)\t^  (besides  other  meanings,  for  which  se<* 
Lexicon),  the  notch  of  the  arrow  or  other  mis- 
sile discharged  from  the  catapult;  the  two 
^fingers'  a,  a,  of  the  'hand'  {manucla,  Vitr. 
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and  liia  imHuurj  power  of  euchuitmont  wkb 
joined  with  Uie  nee  of  topical  upplicatioDH.    III. 
lii.  ai8,  li.  616,  fte.) 

The  Greeks  nceived  nirgery,  together  witii 
the  other  bruiches  of  medicine,  from  the 
EgyptisjiB.  UpOD  the  oeilinRn  snd  walb  of  the 
temples  at  Denderah,  Kanuk.  Loior,  Ao.,  bu- 
reliefs  are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  luTe 


been  c 


iofi  » 


those  which  a 


verj  B 


, ,  that  part  of  the 

TiigD  embraced  hj  the  arms  of  the  Scorpion 

was  called  Chelan  bf  earlj  writers  and  by  the 


Xt\iB6na.,  A  cnalom  obserred  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  in  the  month  of  Bofdromion,  the 
time  when  the  swallowa  retnmed.  Daring 
that  Maaon  boye,  called  x'^^^"""^!'^'  went 
from  hoDie  to  hoaae  oollacting  little  gifta, 
■Mtenmbl;  f or  the  returning  swallows  (x'Ai- 
9or{(nr),  and  singing  a.  aong  (3iKtr  iuBt  x<Ai- 
3^r,  Ac),  which  is    still    eiUnl     (See    also 

Ohm.) 

Olieva.    [Lyi^] 

Xili^T).  A  small  meanm  of  capacity. 
^1)  x^fiil  fUKpi  ^  itinnpon  fUKpAw  or  ^AcCrrtij- 
■"7X^  "  A  """^l" A  o' *T-86centilitro»=  OD* 
Ens.  pint.  It  was  equal  to  two  ooclearia. 
(S)  By  another  oompntatinn,  x.ft'itficI-'<H)leEng. 
pint,  v.  litydXTi  =  a  drsilunas  or  O'SaS  Bng. 
pint.  "Rie  symbol  lor  v^iBl  was  X  (Tables,  VH.) 

Chenii'oiu.    [BaTli.] 

Xipvt,Ptlov,  X^pviflov,  or  Xsip6vi«Tpav. 
A  basin  used  for  holding  the  lustral  water  at  a 
sBciifice;  and  generally  a  basin  forwashingtlie 


:  Lat.  f 


.  ..        The  term  jftif- 
■ix  jug  iirfixovt]  and  tiaiin 


;riflci&l  oi 


nrrpay  embraced 
i.Ki^i\.     The  wat 

was  colled  x*P>''V  "'    X'P"/*"   lioni.  wa.  i. 
1ST,  TL  uiv.  SOI).     [See  cut  under  Csha.    The 
■oDt  shows  the  towel  {jftipifiUJcrpoii)  as  well-1 
XiipHiTTaC.      See    Appendix,   Qbeee   Iiiir 

fHereil. 

XiX(apxo(  =  Tribunns.  [EzerdtuO 
OUrD'Brkpbiim  is  the  Latin  aqnivalent  of 
the  Greek  word  xf'p'h'P^'>'''a^<*cumentin  the 
handwriting  of  a  person  interested  in  the  truth 
of  the  facts  conUuned  in  it  (ct.  Cic.  AH.  W. 
90,  6,  Phil.  ii.  i,  8),  and  came  to  signify 
specially  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt- 
Though  a  chirographom  of  a  <£bt  was  not  bind- 


t.itBe] 


mpti» 


«Tidenoe  of  a  debt,  if  the  debtei 

period.  It  was  usual  to  seal  obligations  in 
writing  and  to  entrust  them  to  a  third  party. 
Another  term  was  tjjTUfrapha.  There  appears 
to  hare  been  no  essentisJ  diSerenu  between 
syngrapha  and  chirogiapham.  both  being  docu- 
mente  of  sn  informal  character,  not  requiring 
eeaJe  or  the  attestation  of  witnesses  as  essentials. 
ta^n'itlMixiipoviryii')-  Surgery,  Thepmctice 
of  snrgery  wae  at  Arst  considered  by  the  oncionte 
tobemenJyft  part  of  a  physician's  daty;  bi 
later  times  the  two  bn      ^  *  '^  ' 

were  to  a  great  extent 
Tie  word  chirurgui  n 
oine  muie  tnanu  crtroi,  ana  i 
and  burning,  Tiitrtit  and  « 
used  by  anoient  authors  in 
In  the  niad  and  Odyssey  s 
«Dtirdy  ■■■'"*'—■'  to  Ibe  treati 


aployed  for  ^upntatione  at 
Vestiges  of  oUier  surgical 
operations  may  be  Craoed  which  afford  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  medioal  science. 

-'      "      iks.  Hippokrates  (c.  100  B.C.) 


rabold- 


)f  his  operations,  among  which 

may  be  mentionc<l  the  reduction  of  fraotores 
and  Iniatione,  and  the  nse  of  the  trephine. 

The  names  of  sereral  persons  are  preserved 
who  practised  surgery  as  well  as  msdioine,  in 
the  tunes  immediately  sucoeeding  those  of  Hip. 

Kkrates.    Among  tbew,  ArcbagathuB  js  said  to 
ve  beim  the  firat  foreign  surgeon  that  settled 


'!ai&&^^~^ 


at  Rome  (SIS  B.C.).  Asklepiades,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.,  is 
said  to  hare  been  the  first  who  proposed  Uie 
opertttion  of  tracheotemy.  Ammonins  of  Alex- 
andria, sumamed  Aj0dtJ|u)j,  was  the  first 
to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotiitj.  The 
next  surgical  writer  after  Hippokratea  whoae 

L_  ._.    _.-,.  __.__.  i_  Cj]gng_  „]„  liTod  at 

sntury  a.d.  We 
ion  of  the  dsb  of 
the  ligature  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage ;  and 
the  Celsian  mode  of  amputetion  was  continued 
down  to  oomparstively  modem  times.  His  di- 
rections lor  the  operation  of  lithotomy  continued 
*-  *--  ■^-  rule  till  the  sixteenth  century. 


The 


author 


have  lived  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  Bpcond  century  *.D. 

Galen,  who  removed  from  Fergamus  to  Rome 
in  1S5  AJi.,  is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than 
as  an  anatomist  and  physician.  He  appearH, 
however,  to  have  been  a  nkiltal  operator,  though 
no  great  surgical  inventions  are  attributed  to 


XITXIN 

PftoluB  A^ineta  (7th  century  a.o.)  was  par- 
ticnlarly  oelebratea  for  his  slull  in  midwifery 
and  f exnaJe  diseases. 

For  farther  illoBtrations  of  surgical  instm- 
ments,  and  an  account  of  their  use,  see  Diet. 
Antiq.  voL  irPp*  414, 415,  Chibuboia. 

XiTtfv.    rpreas.] 

XXalva  (Laena).    pOresf.] 

X\aMs  (Chlamys).    [Dress. 1 

XX.6cia  or  XX.oid.    A  festiyal  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Demeter  Chloe,  or  simply 
Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  Acropolis 
<3oph.   0.   C  1600).     It  was  solemnised   on  • 
the  sixth  of  Thargeuon  (May). 

XotviS,  -Ikos  (in  Attic  Greek  feminine,  in 
Hellenistic  masculine).  A  dry  measure  of 
capacity.  (See  Tables,  IX.)  In  Hom.  Od.  xix. 
118,  a  x^^^  o'  ^^^^  *B  ^®  ordinary  wages  for 
a  day's  work.  It  was  a  minimum  daily  allow- 
ance (Hdt  vii.  187),  and  was  what  slaves 
receivcKl  (Thuc.  iv.  16). 

The  symbol  for  x©*"*!  *■  v  ^^  v* 

X6f€.    [Dionysia.] 

Chore'gia,  Chore'gns  {xof>ny6s).  1.  Gbbbk. 
The  YOfniyia  was  one  of  me  ordmary  serrioes 
{iyidtcKioi  Kurovpyiai)  at  Athens,  and  consisted 
in  proTiding  a  properly*trained  chorus  for  one 
of  Uie  festivals.  It  was  an  office  of  great 
trouble  and  expense,  but  also  of  high  honour. 

Originally,  there  was  a  choregua  elected  by 
each  tribe.  The  ivijitXitrai  of  each  tribe 
looked  out  for  the  fitting  persons  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  chor^,  and  probably  proposed  them 
<rpo/iiAAc^(U,  Dem.  Mid,  519,  §  18).  Usually 
the  wealthiest  citizens  were  appointed  ohoregi 
in  turn,  but  sometimes  individuals  undertook  the 
duty  even  when  not  in  their  turn :  e.g,  Demo- 
sthenes. On  the  choregi  being  proposed,  the 
archcm  used  to  allot  a  chorus  {xpihy  hil6vai)  to 
as  many  as  he  thought  deserving  from  among 
the  poets  who  apphed  to  him  [xof^i^  aWuv), 
Then  there  was  a  drawing  of  lots  among 
the  dioregi  as  to  who  should  get  the  first 
choice  of  the  IMmkoKoi,  The  duty  of  the 
MdaKoKot  was  with  the  help  of  musicians — 
generally  flute-players  {wKnrai)y  sometimes 
harpers  {KiBapfOoiy—io  teach  {liZiffKuv^  auy- 
upor^tv)  the  choristers  the  words,  sonss,  and 
dances.  The  lot  now  decided  who  should  have 
the  first  choice  of  flute-players  (Dem.  {.  c.  519, 

The  next  duty  of  the  choregus  was  to  collect 
the  chorus.  The  members  of  the  chorus  were 
always  citizens.  The  collecting  {arvKKiytiv)  of 
the  chorus  was  effected  by  means  of  officers  of 
the  tribe  called  xopoKiKrai^  who  apparently 
had  power  to  inflict  fines  and  confiscations 
(Antiph.  do  Char.  §  11). 

Emulation  existed  among  the  rival  choreffi : 
some  spent  their  whole  patrimony  in  tne 
aervioe  (Dem.  Lc,  584,  §  61).  The  successful 
choregus  landing  his  choir  was  crowned  victor, 
and  received  his  prize,  a  bronze  tripod,  which 
became  the  property  of  the  tribe  (Dem.  I.  c. 
616,  S  6).  Tne  crime  of  assaulting  a  choregus 
during  the  festival  appears  to  have  been  dfipiSf 
or  even  itrdfitia  (Dem.  L  c.  Arg.  p.  510). 

No  cme  was  liable  for  the  choregia  nor  for 
any  of  the  regular  liturgies  unless  he  had  a 
property  of  at  least  three  talents.  The  state 
(Mfrayed  part  of  the  expenses,  and  the  lessee  of 
the  theatre  who  received  the  entrance  money 
must  have  supplied  a  considerable  sum  towards 
the  outlay.    But  still  much  remained  for  the 

had  not  merely  to  train  the 
to   support  and  pay  them 
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choregui.  who  hi 
^loms,  but  also 


during  the  time  of  training,  to  provide  the 
dresses,  and  also  at  times  the  accesaories  of 
the  play.  An  additional  chorus  {vapaxofi^tyvt^) 
had  sometimes  to  be  provided.  Each  onoregus 
provided  the  chorus  for  a  whole  tetnJogy. 
The  expenses  of  a  tragic  chorus  are  reckoned 
in  one  case  at  80  minae;  and  of  a  comic 
chorus  at  16.  The  dedication  of  the  tripod,  too, 
increased  the  expenditure,  as  the  prize  tnpod 
(rplvovs  X^>pvy^^t)  vfts  generally  dedicatea  to 
Dionysus,  either  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  or  on 
the  top  of  a  round  temple-luce  structure.  Fine 
examples  of  such  a  structure  are  the  celebrated 
Monuments  of  Lysikrates  and  Thrasyllus  (see 
fi^.  107  [Arehitectnra]).  A  whole  street  lined 
with  such  shrines  to  hold  dedicated  tripods, 
and  hence  called  Tp(ro8cs,  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Acropolis. 

When  the  state  became  poor,  single  indi- 
viduals tried  to  avoid  (iupoaiovaBai)  tiie  burden. 
The  first  step  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  was 
the  combination  of  two  tribes  to  supply  a  chorus, 
under  a  single  choregus  (see  Antipnon,  de  Chor. 
p.  143,  §  11).  After  406  B.C.  two  individuals 
could  be  Uius  associated  (<rv7xop^7*<'')*  A  cen- 
tuiy  later,  the  state  undertooa  Uie  chor^ia, 
and  bore  all  the  expense. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments:  Olvfiis  [the  tribe], 
iyUawaiiwy  {sc.  x<*Pv}*  E^puy^i^s  Mt\*r&yos 
ix^ghnt^^y  J^iK6<rrparos  49i9a(rKt. 

Tne  choregia  was  not  confined  to  Athens ;  it 
is  found  at  Keos,  A^ina  (Hdt.  v.  88),  Mytileue, 
Thebes  (Plut.  ArisUd.  1),  <fea 

8.  BoMAN. — The  chcragus  among  the  Bo- 
mans  (Plant.  Fera.  L  8,  79)  was  a  lender  of 
costumes  and  properties,  and  to  him  the 
aediles  used  to  give  a  contract  for  supplying 
the  necessary  accessories  for  a  play,  under 
the  Empire  the  Procurator  turmni  choragii^ 
appointed  probably  by  Domitian,  was  a  regular 
imperial  minister,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole 
supply  of  decoration,  machinery,  and  costume 
for  the  performance  of  Uie  various  shows  as 
well  in  ^  amphitheatre  as  in  the  theatre. 

Chorob'ates  (xvpoiScCrtys).  An  instrument 
for  determining  me  slope  of  an  aqueduct  and 
the  levels  of  the  country  through  which  it  was 
to  pass ;  consisting  of  a  horizontal  rule  sup- 
porting two  pernendiculars,  against  each  of 
which  hangs  a  plumb-line  (Vi^.  viii.  6,  1):  a 
water-level  {camdit)  was  added. 

Choms.  1.  Gbbbk. — ^The  word  x<W'  i" 
Greek  signifies  both  a  place  for  dancing  (Hom. 
Od.  viii.  260;  cf.  dpvxopos  and  icoAA/xopof) 
and  the  dancers,  but  is  usually  confined  to 
the  latter.  In  early  times  we  find  harvest  festi- 
vals and  weddings  (Hes.  Scut.  282)  celebrated 
with  bands  of  dancers  (Hom.  II.  xviii.  567). 
The  shield  of  Achilles  contained  a  picture  of 
young  men  and  maidens  dancing  {II.  xviii. 
590  sqq.).  Another  kind  of  chorus  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad  is  the  paean,  which  the  Greeks  sang 
as  they  marched  to  the  ships  after  the  death  of 
Hector  {II.  xxii.  891). 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  most  of  all  in  that  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus 
(of.  Dem.  Mid.  p.  580,  §  51),  that  bands  of 
dancers  appear  prominently.  In  religious  cere- 
monies, poetry,  music,  and  dancing  or  niythmical 
movement  [Saltatio]  were  united.  There  were 
dances  of  the  Kuretes  in  Crete  in  honour  of 
Zeus,  and  in  very  early  times  dances  in  the 
worsnip  of  Apollo  at  Delos  (Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll. 
Del.  249) ;  but  dance  and  song  were  first  f  ull^ 
developed  by  the  ApoUine  rcSigion  of  Delphi, 
the  guiding  spirit  of  Dorian  life.    The  choruses 
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of  the  Dorians,  performed  to  the  mnsio  of  the 
cithAra,  were  most  of  them  stately  and 
measured,  partaking  much  of  the  nature  of 
gynmastic  and  military  exercises  [GymiiO- 
paedia,  Pyrrhiea].  The  Doric  chorus  was  quad- 
rangular {r^rpdryvyos).  There  were  choruses  of 
boys,  men,  and  old  men  at  the  different  Spartan 
festivals  (Plut  Lye.  21);  and  the  matrons 
and  maidens  danced  likewise.  Further  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Doric  dialect  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  artistic  dialect  for  choral  song, 
and  was  used  by  all  choral  writers,  being  re- 
tained in  the  language  of  tlie  chorus  even  in 
Attic  tragedy. 

But  in  the  ApoUine  religion  beside  Apollo 
stood  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  peasantry,  to 
whom  the  dithyramb  was  sung.  Originally 
the  dithyramb  was  the  spontaneous  song,  telling 
the  tale  of  Dionysus  and  his  fortunes,  which 
the  chorus  of  Salvrs  and  other  attendants  of 
the  god,  guided  by  its  leader  {^apx^^h  ^ang 
to  t^  music  of  the  flute,  as  it  danced  round 
the  altar  of  the  god.  (liitlMrrambiiB.J  The 
Satyrs  were  half  goats  (rpdyoi),  their  song 
was  Uie  '  goat-song '  (rpoy^ta) ;  and  they  were 
originally  the  sole  performers  in  what  after- 
wards became  the  dramatic  tragedy.  But 
there  was  another  sort  of  chorus  belonging  to 
the  old  phallus  cult  which,  under  the  guid^ce 
of  its  leader,  sang  phallic  songs  and  £mced  in 
revel  through  the  roads,  with  faces  coloured 
with  wine-lees,  in  the  worship  of  Dioujrsus. 
This  was  the  wild  song  of  the  revel  (irc»^8/a), 
and  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy.  Thus  the 
chorus  was  the  foundation  of  the  two  main 
kinds  of  Greek  drama  (Arist.  Poet.  iv.  14). 

L  Tragic  Chorus.  {iS  Number  of  Choreutae. 
The  circular  dithyramoic  chorus  consisted  of 
50  members.  The  early  tragic  chorus  consisted 
of  12,  and  was  raised  to  15  later ;  but  whether 
by  Sophocles  or  not  is  uncertain. 

The  Satyric  chorus  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  the  same  number  as  the  tragic  chorus,  ix.  12 
or  15.  They  were  always  hiwited  as  Satyrs, 
with  goat-sInn  and  phallus. 

(2)  Movements  and  divisiona  of  the  Chorus. — 
The  dramatic  chorus,  unlike  the  cyclic,  was 
quadrangular  {r^rpdywyoy  ax^f*")  ^^  Dorian. 
The  entry  of  the  cnoms  was  called  wdpoioSf  its 
final  departure  f^oBos  or  &^o8of ,  its  temporarv 
departure  furdtrraeris,  and  its  return  after  such 
departure  4viwdpo9o$.  The  tragic  chorus  was 
arranged  in  (vyd  of  8  and  trroixot  of  4  or  5. 
The  arrangement  was  said  to  be  icar^  (vyd  or 
Karii  crrolxovs,  according  to  the  depth.  The 
chorus  usuallv  entered  the  orchestra  Karh 
<rro(xovf ,  by  the  door  at  the  right  of  the  spec* 
tators. 

The  arrangement  of  a  chorus  of  15  at  its 
entrance  may  be  represented  thus : 
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The  members  of  the  row  {<rrotxos)  next  the 
spectators,  viz.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  were  called  ^i- 
(TTtpoffrdrai  {i.e.  *  left-hand  men '  in  the  order 
of  marching,  as  shown  by  the  arrows),  or 
wpofToardrai.  Here  were  the  best-looking  and 
most  skilled  choristers,  the  middle  place  No.  8, 
or  No.  2  in  a  chorus  of  12,  being  occupied  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  Kopv^os  {coryphaeus) ; 


and  before  and  behind  him  were  the  wapdararai, 
subordinate  leaders  of  divisions  of  the  chorus. 
The  coryphaeus,  who  was  also  the  arranger  of 
the  chorus,  bore  the  titles  riytftitp  rov  X'*P^> 
XopotrrdrriSt  x^^P^^^^^^*  Xop^"*^^^'*  '^^  ^ 
early  times  Xfiptiyds.  The  members  of  the  third 
row  were  oauJled  it^ioardrtu  or  8c(i<((rToixoi  or 
rpirotrrdriu  i  ai^  those  of  the  second  row, 
which  contained  the  inferior  choristers,  were 
called  Kavpoardrait  as  forming  a  lane  {Kavpa) 
between  the  first  and  third  rows. 

The  entry  of  the  chorus  by  (vyd  was  very 
rare. 

The  chorus  sometimes  did  not  enter  in  order 
at  all,  but  severally  {iea0*  Imi  or  <nrop<(8i|K),  aa 
in  the  Oedipus  Cotoneus,  117  sqq. 

When  the  chorus  arrived  in  the  orchestra 
thev  made  an  evolution,  so  that  the  duufrrcpo- 
trrdrtu  stood  facing  the  stage.  When  tne  stage 
was  not  occupied  by  actors  the  chorus  faced  the 
audience.  They  appear  to  have  mounted  the 
stage  occasionally,  as  in  Oed,  CoL  856.  The 
chorus  sometimes  divided  into  two  iifux^pto, 
(in  MSS.  HMIX.),  which  stood  opposite  one 
another,  facing  to  the  spectators*  right  and  left. 
When  the  chorus  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups  (as  of  men  and  women  in  the  Lysis- 
trata)  they  were  called  imtx^pta  or  9ix6piaf  not 

The  chorus  at  times  used  further  to  divide 
into  oro7xoi  and  (vyd,  and  even  into  individual 
choristers  (cf.  Aesoh.  Agam.  1844  sqq.). 

(8)  The  songs  of  the  Chorus. — As  the  chorus 
entered  the  dpx'fiirrpa,  the  wdpoSos  was  sung.  Ife 
was  very  frequently  in  anapaests.  The  trraaifut 
were  choral  odes  sung  after  the  chorus  had 
taken  up  its  position  on  the  $vti4Kfi.  These 
<rrdffifiu  served  to  divide  the  play  into  acts. 
They  generally  consisted  of  one  or  more 
trrpo^eut  Bung  as  the  chorus  moved  from  left  to 
right,  iunurrpo^>cd  as  it  moved  from  right  to 
left ;  whOe  the  conclusion  of  the  ode  was  sung 
standing  and  called  iw^Sds.  The  fi4\ii  4^69ta 
(part  of  the  (Mas  or  last  act)  were  sung  as  the 
chorus  moved  off  the  stage  to  the  left  of  the 
spectators :  like  the  wdpoSoSt  tiiey  were  usually 
in  anapaests.  A  dialogue  between  the  chorus 
and  the  actors,  as  in  the  OhoSphoroe  (806  sqq.) 
and  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  (121  soq.),  was 
called  icofAftds  (defined  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  1% 
8)  as  BpTJyos  Kou^ds):  a  dialogue  between  the 
coryphaeus  and  an  actor  was  called  ircrroXoT^. 

(4)  The  dances  of  the  Chorus. — The  danoe, 
or  rhythmic  step  of  tragedy,  was  called 
huU\9ia\  that  of  the  Satync  drama  atxiryis. 
The  dimce  took  a  more  prominent  position,  and 
a  more  lively  movement  was  adopted,  in  the 
ihropx^/iara  than  in  the  trrdaifia.  For  an 
example  of  {nrdpxniuHf  see  Soph.  Ajaa^  698, 
O.  T.  1086.  To  help  the  evolutions  of  the 
chorus,  lines  KpcvifuU)  were  drawn  on  the 
thymele  to  guide  them.    [Saltatio.] 

(5)  The  music€U  accompaniment  of  the 
Chorus. — The  accompaniment  was  played  by 
one  flute-player  {abKyfrlis)  on  a  double  flute^ 
Dressed  in  splendid  garments  and  wearing  a 
wreath,  the  flute-player  marched  before  the 
chorus  at  their  entrances  and  their  exits. 
During  the  performance  he  remained  on  the 
thymele  or  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Some- 
times there  was  also  the  accompaniment  of  a 
stringed  instrument.  When  the  chorus  were 
to  sing  or  dance,  the  flute-player  gave  the 
signal  {lihdvai  rh  Mdtrifiov)  by  pressingwitii 
his  foot  an  instrument  called  icpwfrt(a  \Cjm- 
balum]  The  flute  accompaniment  of  the  ahayytt 
in  the  Satyric  drama  was  called  a-ucivyor^fiyi. 


(S)  The  ^erKmnel  of  the  Cfcoru*.— They 
were  m»lB  citiiens,  and  generally  young.  They 
were  exempt  from  milltiuy  «emce  (A^ff^vu 
rqt  vrparilai,  Dem.  Mid.  BIB,  |  IG). 

The  cboTos  repreBSiited  old  uid  yoniis,  men 
uid  women,  Qreeks  and  fereignen,  Furies, 
nymphs,  uilon,  gnuds,  captiveB. 

(T)  The  dreu  of  the  Oh<fnu.— They  TSgo- 
luly  wore  mHka  [Penonk],  The  gumenta 
lued  in  tiaKedT  were  a  abort  chitoo  and  him- 
■tioD  [DnHl,  though  genenill;  special  chomaea 
ware  dreesed  in  chaiactei :  that  the  Euraenides 
won  black  garmenta  and  black  felt  Arcadian 
hata ;  and  tiie  Bacchae  wore  Baoohic  ooitiime. 
They  also  won  a  tight-fittiiiRRaiment  (auiAtm^ 
ora  a  certain  unoont  of  padding  (vpiKrTtfir(3itii>, 
TpryairrplSiar),  Fnrthei,  the  choraa  had  all 
•orta  of  Moeeaories  where  neceoary,  aaoh  aa 
•taveo,  dmma,  torchea,  thyrsi,  ix.,  whioh  they 
laid  aaide  before  beginning  tia  dance- 

Tlie  Satyra'  dreaH  was  a  flaah-colonred  tight- 
fltUng  gannait,  with  an  apron  frtpiOtftai  of 
gnat-akm  rooud  the  loins,  and  a  tail  uid  phallus 
of  rad  leather;  they  had  besides  often  a  goat's 
skin  round  th^  shoulders. 

(9)  OradiuU  diMappearance  of  the  Ohani». — 
The  practise  of  mtioducing  into  tragedies 
choral  odes  which  had  no  special  relevancy  to 
Uw  play  was  a  sign  of  the  growing  sense  that 
the  ohoma  was  not  an  essential  part  ol  the 
drama.  Howerer,  we  find  mention  ol  a  tragic 
cboma  jn  the  Demosthenic  age  {Mid.  SBS, 
I  W),  and  of  a  BatfTic  chorus  aa  late  aa  364  B.C. 
But  in  Delphian  inscriptions  of  960  B.C.  no 
chonutae  appear, 

Q.  Comic  Chorttt. — The  chorus  of  comedy 
al  Athens  oansisted  of  twenty-foai.  Only 
hall  a  tragic  chorua  was  given  to  the  comic 
poet,  and  the  some  choreutae  appeared  in  the 
three  oomediea  of  each  agon.  The  chorus 
was  arranged  in  iayi  of  tool  and  inoixoi  of 

The  paraiaiie  is  the  disUnctire  feature  of 
the  chorus  of  the  Old  Comedy.  In  it  the 
ehoroa,  facing  the  audience,  aJdreesed  them 
with  remark*  on  pereonal  matters  or  on  topics 
of  thedair(et.Bc£aLon£g.508,PiM,TaS).   It 


ol  several  parte,  all  ol 

.  BAee*:  (1)  the  '- 

short  lyrical  piece,  song 
t"w^''"g  the  evolution  to  lace  the  atidJeDoe. 
(S)  The  vofifiaait  proper  or  iriimaroi  {684- 
78S),  the  address  of  the  ooryphaeus  to  the 
audience,  generally  in  anapaestic  tetrameters. 
The  Goneloding  portion  of  this  was  called  tiie 
^aKo6r  or  ■W^oi  (probably  713-785),  as  it  hod 
to  be  recited   in  one  breath.     (S)  trrpof^  or 

S4(7Be-TGl),ashortlyricalhymn.  (1)  JirippDiui 
i9-T0T),  tTDcbaio  tetrameters,  sung  by  the 
ooryphaeus  in  recitative  to  a  musioal  accom- 
pamment.  (G)  irrurrimpii  or  irraS^  (766-783), 
eoneapooding  lo  the  iTTpaf^-  (B)  irrfitpfi/ia 
(7M-7Be),  corresponding  to  the  Mpm/ia. 
Somatimea  the  separate  parts  of  the  parabaais 
•re  in  diSerent  portions  of  the  play,  as  in  the 
Pax. 

The  doQcea  of  the  comic  drama  were  lively 
and  often  licentious  (icjplat,  fujfar).  I 

Tbt  persons  of  (he  chorus  might,  as  in  tra- 
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As  noticed  above  in  the  case  ot  tragedy,  the 


nd  of   the  chorus  a 


a  participator  ij 


g^p; 


action  distingnishes  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy  from  the  Old. 

2.  RoiuN. — The  chorus  among  the  Bomans 
belonged  eipecially  to  the  crnj/idalae,  Le.  the 
tragedieB  modelled  on  and  derived  frem  Oreek 
tragedies;  but  it  also  appears  in  the  national 
tragedy  of  the  Bomans,  the  praelextala.  It 
was  probably  the  whole  company  of  actors 
(calerpa),  not  a  chorus,  which  said  the  'Plau- 
dits '  with  which  comedies  end  (cf.  Cic.  8at 
SG,  118),  There  appear  to  have  been  choruses 
in  the  r«ntomimiia  and  in  the  ^rrhleaof  the 
Empire.  There  woe  no  flied  number  of 
choreuUe.  Aa  the  ipx^ivrpu  was  occupied  by 
spectaton,  (he  chorus  atood  on  the  stage 
(Vitr.  V,  e,  9).  The  Roman  chorus  look  more 
part  in  the  action  of  the  drama  than  the  Oreek 
(Hot,  a.  p.  198).  It  waa  led  by  a  magitter 
chori,  also  colled  tneiochorui.  The  musical 
accompaniment  was  played  by  a  choraules  on 
a  double  flote.  Between  the  acts  the  chorus 
(in  tragedy)  and  the  tibicen  (in  comedy)  used 
to  sing  or  play  (Hor.  A.  P.  184),  The  choraa 
was  comptwed  of  professionals  {artiflcet),  who 
were  loc  ue  most  part  slaves.  They  wore  maaks, 
and  were  probably  dressed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Qreeka  The  dreasea  appear  to  have  been 
very  splendid  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  40). 

XodJc,  Xo«t.  A  Qteek  liouid  measure 
containing  twelve  KoriAai  or  S' 76  English  pints, 

300]  to  (he  Roman  congios  ol  six  eeitarii. 
,   abIes,VU.) 

Xptavs  aCnTi.  Bee  Appendix,  GsiU 
Law. 

OhronolD'^  {Xpayf^oyia)  is  the  science  by 
which  time  ia  mesflured  according  to  the  courses 
of  tlie  heavenly  bodies;  it  also  has  the  modem 
and  historical  usage,  iFor  the  calculation  ot 
years  and  months,  see  Calendarliun.) 

1.  Qiutui.— The  Greeks  reckoned  their  years 
generally  according  to  (heir  kings  or  annual 
magistrates.    At  Atheos  the  year  was  called  by 


LI  kinds  of  fan^stic  forms,  such 
cjonda,  Irogs,  birds,  &c. 
"^         ~  if  the  older  comedy  appears  to 


1 1  the  m 


e  of  the  first  of  Iha  i 


, caUed 


, J, ,t  Sparta  the  years 

called  after  one  ol  the  Are  ephors,  who 
For  this  reason  was  likewise  termed  trArv/iat 
lEphorl].  (Thno.  ii.  3;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3. 
^  ID).  Timaeos  («.  3B0  b.c.)  waa  the  flrat 
hiatoiian  who   counted   the  years  by  Olym- 


US  XPT3EAE*ANTINA 

[CHy^tiMl.  The  b^inning  ol  the  OlympUdi 
is  imivenall;  fixed  at  T7S  B.C.  Thia  oalonla' 
turn  •ooording  to  Olympuid*,  lujweTec,  KemB 
to  lutTS  been  conQned  U>  litentoie,  and 
more  fiapeoiaJly  to  hifltory.  Some  writors  kIao 
■dieted  tbs  Trojan  era,  the  fall  at  Troy  being 
piBoad  in  the  jear  1184  B.C.  Aftor  the  time 
of  AleiaodcT  m»  Great,  leteral  othei  erfti  vers 
intiodnoed  in  the  kingdoma  that  aroM  oat  of 
his  empin.  Booh  ware  the  Fhilippio  era,  (he 
en  of  the  Selenkidae,  the  Chaldasaii  ora,  and 
the  thiee  eiae  ol  Antioch.  In  Borope  none  waa 
loeeDcnU;  adopted  m  the  ent  of  the  Olympiad*. 
When  the  OiBBka  adopUd  ChnBtianity,  tfaey 
probably  adopted  the  Julian  year.  The  pnotioe 
ol  datitij;  from  the  birth  of  Christ  waa  intro- 
duced by  INonninB  Eiiguos  in  GS8  i.D. 

9.  Roatf. — The  Romans  in  the  eorlieet  tjinee 


ooonted  their  years  by  their  h%heat  mai^atTataa, 
and  from  ^le  time  of  the  Bepablio  according ' 
niola,   whole  namea  wen  registered 


the  Farti.     „ 

larly  to  take  ofBce  on  January  1.  The  coDimai 
en  waa  the  one  conunonly  need  by  the  Romoni 
for  all  practical  pnrpoMB.  But  along  with  ihii 
reckoning  there  existod  another,  that  whlcl 
oounted  the  yeaia  from  the  foondation  ol  the 
city  lab  Driie  condiia] ;  bat  the  year  of  the 
tonndation  of  the  city  waa  a  qnestioo  of  nn- 
□artainW  among  the  Romans  themselvea, 
although  all  agned  in  the  day  of  the  month 
i^.  April  ai,  the  Parilia;  on  which  day  Iht 
birthday  ol  Borne  is  Btill  kept.  U.  Terentias 
Varro  and  Attiaiu  pUoed  it  in  the  third  year 
of  the  eth  Olympiad— that  is,  7G3  B.C.;  and 
thit  oompatation  has  been  geneially  adopted. 

XpBOthi^dvTm,  Bc.  dydAi^aTo.  Thia 
term  is  nied  to  denote  those  gold  and  iTOiy 
stetnet  which  ware  the  higheat  attainmenta  ol 
Oreek  plaatio  art. 

The  use  of  Uieae  costly  materials  seems  lo 
have  been  originally  a  dcTelopment  of  the  early 
art  ot  wood-oarving.  The  first  artists  who  pro- 
daoed  ehiyMluhantinostAtues  are  said  to  have 
been  pnpils  of  Dipoenas  and  Skyllia,  the  Cretan 
Daadalida.  These  masMre  ased  ivory  in  oon- 
juwtion  with  ebony,  and  applied  gilding  to  the 
wood.  The  appropriateness  ol  the  two  materials 
would  then  suggest  the  restriction  of  the  ivory 
to  nnde  parte,  of  gold  to  drapery,  &c.,  a  core 
ot  wood  ondeilying  the  whole,     Buch  probably 


and  that  of  Hera  by  Polyklettns,  at  Argoe. 

OIlTTMa'deta  were  dishes  {Umca)  naed  (or 
•erving  up  food  at  table  (Mart.  ii.  «S,  ii.  SB) ; 
probably  made  of  silver,  and  adorned  with 
ornaments  in  relief,  wrought  in  gold  and  at 
tached  by  means  o(  soldering  or  riveting.  Such 
ornaments  were  called  emblvmata  and  cmttas 

[of.  CMlatttra]. 

0IUTWMO'lU(x()uir^[aAAa).  A  flui  for  solder- 
tug  gold;  whether  borai  (biborate  of  soda)  or 
gieen  carbonate  of  copper  (green  verditer  or 
maJanhite).  It  appeam  to  be  used  lor  mica, 
with  whioh    Nero  strewed   the  arena  of    Uie 


pot,  genatally  of  eartbenwaie,  tor  oo<daug.  Tim 
X^pa  waa  an  indinwnaable  ntensil,even  in  Uw 
poorest  bonaaa,  and  allosions  to  it  ore  innumer- 
able in  Aiiatopbanw  (Aeh.  11T6,  Mq.  US, 
11T3).  Beaides  being  placed  upon  the  flr&  in 
Older  to  boil  water  or  cook  victuals,  the  X^rpa 
was  used  to  cany  fire.    Children  were  aome- 


Heno 


the 


words  tTfX<'^pli*"  uid  ^virrplirrpia.  Xrrpi- 
wDut  was  the  stand  or  tnvet  on  which  the 
xi^p"  ■«>  placed  to  be  heated  (aee  fig.  390) 
Xirpai  sometimes  were  made  with  three  short 
legs.     They  wero  naed  as  flower-pots  (At.  Fox, 


by  Columella  (iii.  IS) 
is  given  in  fig.  391. 

cid'uU.    [^jmt.] 


CUic'inin      (3^ff>if, 

iipis,adKKOt).  Ahair- 
cloth,  made  of  the  hair 
of  goaU.  The  best 
goata  for  this  purposs 
were  bred  in  CQicia: 


le  cloth  ol 


L'.™il 


black,  1 ..__    

for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fisher- 
men wore;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tenl«,  sacks, 
and  bags  to  hold  workmen's  tools  {/abrilia 
vaaa)  i  and  for  the  purpose  of  ooTering  military 
engines  and  the  w^s  and  lowers  of  besieged 
cities  (Verg.  Owr;.  iii.  BI3 ;  Liv.  luviii.  7,10; 
Cic.  F«T.  li,  1,  88,  §  BB;  Mart.  xiv.  140). 

CUllba  {KiK>Ja<u,  iKp($Bi).  (1)  A  trestJe  or 
stand  for  anything,  ^.^.ashield  (Ar.  Ach.  1199; 
Hesyoh.  i.  v,).     (9)  A  dining  table,  square  or 

CinetM  (ffifu^  w^ifw/A  £c.).  (l)  An  apnm 
or  short  petticoat  worn  by  workmen  in  the 
field  or  at  the  foige,  sometimes  also  in  early 


CnJGULUM 
times  by    aoldien.      Camfttire,  tram  in  the 
ounpiu  or  in  the  fiddi,  nu  the  aune  thing. 

(a)  Cineto*  Qftblnu.    [DraM,  Too/,.] 

tanff^nm  {iArr,  =  mmd)  (i)  (T»tm».]  (2) 
[Anna  Uid  AnnonT.j  (B)  Cingula  (fam.)  ia 
oaed  for  a  girth  (uoffvaJlioT^p)  (Ot.  item,  ^m, 
380).  (<)  OinguluM  (mkac.}  ii  lued  for  (^n)  in 
the  HSK  oi  m  ume  of  the  earth  (Cie.  Btp.  ji. 
ao,ai). 

Clulflo.    [CtJamlitrom.] 

Cip'pni.     (1)  Ongin&llj  the  trunk  ot  >  tree 
with  ita  bianoham  topped  off,  left  atandtng  in 
;  oied  bj  Caei&r  {S.  O.  vii.  TS)  tor 
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both  along  the  road  {in  fnmU)  and  in  depth. 
(in  ajrum)  (Hor.  Sat  i,  8,  19,  IB),    f  Opoi.] 

CiroeoMi  ludi    [Cinni.] 

ClT'ainu  {tia0i,Tiii:  uwlrsi).    A  compMa. 
The  compaet  nwd  b? 
■tattuxieH,  architect 
kud  cupeu- 


ten,  ia  often  repre- 
•ented  on  the  tombi 
of     anoh     artificers, 


other  inati 


^unwned  p< 
(3)  Alow 


(8)  A  low  colnnin   __    . __ 

angolai.     Btoiw  cippi  were  aet  up  bj  the  Agri- 

meUOTM   to  mark    the   diiisiona    of    laoda. 

■t  frequent  oaa  ot  the  oippaa,  howerei, 

aepnlchi^    monument.      Cippi   ate 

f  iiuoribed  D.M.  (I>u  Manibutjf&nd 

«  S.T.T.L.  [tit  tibi  Una  lent).    Ibej 


are  in  Uw  loan  ot  an  altar,  and  hare  a  hole 
at  the  nda  aa  ■  drain  to'  libationa.  Theae 
two  luei  ot  the  eippiia,  aa  a  bonndar?  and  a 
tombatone,  ware  often  combined;  it  was  Dnal 
to  inaariba  on  it  tbaeztantolthebDiringgToand 


trade.  The  invention 
o[  the  compata  waa 
attribnted  to  Perdii 
(O.  ilfi!i.Tiii.941)_or 
to  Daadaloa.  The 
T6pYo%  (HdLi*.  SB; 
Plat.  FhiUb.  K  a; 
Enr.  Baeelt,  lOesj 
was  a  pin  at  the  end 
ota  atoing.  T7i — - 

Orolta^m.    [Cu-    n^.  n.- 

C&enla'tOT.  A  atroUing  mountebank  or  ahow- 

dretta.    1.  Oribk,     ['l-irirMpoHOt.] 

H  BoKiiN.  A  building  need  b;  the  Bom«na 
lor  chariot  raoea  and  other  amnnmenle,  tha 
general  form  ot  which  waa  derived  tnoo  the 
Tn-Mpowii  ot  the  Oreeks. 

lie  Circui  Maximum  in  Borne  was  for  a  long 
time  the  onl;  building  of  the  kind,  and  appeara 
to  have  beet)  the  model  from  which  all  latOT  cirei 
ware  copied.  According  to  tha  legend.  Romalae 
held  the  Cotaualia  or  gunee  in  honour  of  the 
Latin  deit;  Conaua,  an  eqnettrian  Neptane,  in 
the  Vallii  Murcia,  a  long  naimw  depreaaion 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hilla. 

Wooden  aeata  (fori)  for  the  people  are  aaid 
to  have  been  first  conatrnoted  by  Tuqnjniua 
Piiaona  (Lir.  i.  SG),  and  theae  were  freqnently 
bornt,  and  reboilt  in  the  aame  material  (I^t. 
viii.  SO,  ili.  a?).  In  the  time  ot  Juliua  Caeaai 
■mne  of  the  aeata  were  for  the  first  time  con- 
■tmoted  ot  atone.  At  thia  time  the  Circu 
held  150,000  apeotatora.  AuEuatna  added  a 
marble  pulvinar  ot  imperial  box,  and  placed 
in  the  centre  ot  the  tpina  the  Egrptian  obeliak 
which  now  atanda  in  the  Piaua  del  Fopolo(Snet. 
Aug.  18-lG).  In  36  1J>.,  after  a  fire,  CUodina 
rabnilt  tlw  earcera*  in  white  marble,  and 
replaced  the  old  wooden  mttat  by  new  metae 


l^ 


CIRCITB 
e  (Taa.  Ann.  vi.  4S).    After  Uus  i  for  the  leiule  uid  olhera  o(  faigli  rank  [Jdt.  iu 

e  dieiu  ooolkined  «e>to,  pkrUy  of   147),   and  allotted   specud  >e&t>  [or  loldien, 

i»  >b1  putij  ot  wood,  for  960,000  ipeot*- 1  bofi,  women,  and  others.     Before  thi^  men 


. »  of  white  nurble,  deoo- 
i  %iUi  jA:4ii  utd  ootonn  and  edomed  with 
■Hwi.'i  Orimlal  mari>lee,itatuea,»ndgilded  j 
>uh  StiUf«ctb*rMOonunodEtion  was  added  ^ 

.'ouoauiitH:  and  Conslantins  set  on  ._._ 
4  X  -niMKl  >>bvliak.  timnsported  (rom  Betio- 
I.  Vhiii  uuw  (tands  in  the  piaua  of  (he 
..-uL  fh*  uutvin  U  said  to  have  now  he1(' 
\<l  •^*.-*Mun.  When  complete  it  mns 
.   s.u  n  low!  40W)  feet  long  by  more  thai 


j.-Pig.    ( 
vl  the  CirouB  of  Mai__ 
I]  illaslrate  the  arrange- 
.'uvwt  Maiimtu.    At  the  toot  of    i 
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euRM,  which  were  nombend:  each  Una  of  ■&■!■  I  hare  u  nearlj  u  poBuble  «  pomtiiou  of  equal 
'  — '  'ut)  in  each  ammu  was  alio  nnmbeied ;    odvanlage  at  Ui  ~  -'~^ 


tgradut)  i 

Wit  the  pi 


.  n  each  gradut  weie  not  upa-        The  (ptna  or  backbone  vae  a  Iode  lov  wall 

latel  or  plaUorni  of  marble  (M  U),  set  in  Uie  middle 

111  addition  to  the  cavea  proper  and  iti  |  of  the  arena  M  separate  the  out  and  home- 
podiumy  vaiiouB  state  bona  foi  the  editor  i  word  coones  ol  the  lacera.  The  line  of  tiw 
tpeclaculorum,  the  iiidiea  (D) 
(fig.  831),  iic  were  conjtructed 
of  maible,  with  colunma  and 
aEchee  to  mpport  the  entaUa- 
taie  and  root  ol  each. 

A  nparate  piUvinar  or  state 
hoi  (E|  for  tlie  imperial  famil; 
waa  erected  on  the  Palatine  side 
of  the  aircuB  (Buet.  CUud.  4). 

On  iTor;  couanlar  diptychi 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentoriea 
the  oonaal,  or  other  presi- 
dent of  the  games,  is  obuaII; 
lepreeBDted  in  the  pulBiiiar, 
robed  in  (he  toga  pitta  and 
rich  paUiv^n,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  mappa  at  napkin 
with  which  he  gave  Ow  signal 
for  Uie  start. 

The  Bterting  end  of  the  circtu 
was  formed  by  a  row  of  small 
vanlted  chambera  {eare-erei, 
AA),  each  large  enough  to 
hold  one  ohanot  and  its  borseL 
Sach  had  two  door* — one  be- 
hind, and  one  in  front  opening 

doorway  waa  dosed  by  folding 
doors,  with  open  grilles  [can- 
eoUi)  in  the  panels;  theaewere 
(hiDwn  open  at  tbe  atari  by 
sUvea  {ttntora),  two  to  each 
doorway,  who  Bung  them  open 
Bmoltaoeoualy   at   the   given 

In  early  times  the  race  appa- 
rently began  from  the  carcereif 
but  atterwarda  the  actoal  start 
took  place  from  a  white  line 
marked  on  the  arena  {alba 
Juteo,  ereta  or  calx)  (Kj.     A  _ 

waa  drawn  across   the  arena  '    """     »     ».»■ 

<^poaite  (he    jodges'  box   Itrilninal  tudiettm,  [  tptna  is  aligbtly  inclined,  leaving  a  wider  space 

D).     The  Btartiug  line  was  drawn  opposite  tiie    at    K    than  that  near  the  setnicircDlar  end; 

OMrta*  which  were  nearest  to  the  carcfrei.  so  aa  to  give  Uio  chariots  more   room  where 

Tbe  earcom  (A  A)  were  slightly  curTsd  on  |  they  were  crowded  tci)[ether  at  the  start,  than  at 


plan,  and  were  oonitmded  on  asefcmental  Una,  I  other  points  where  some  would  have  b^OB  tt 
the  oentre  of  which   is  stmck  from  a  point  (N)  j  tail  off- 
midway  between  the  line  of  the  ipina  and  the        The  ipina  (H  U]  was  adorned  with  a  serial 
■ida  of  the  canto.     This  plan  waa  adopted  in  I  of  statues  and  ornamental  structures,  such  w 
order  that  the  chariots  in  iH  the  ea/re»rtt  might  I  obeLaks,  small  aedieulat  or  shrines,  colnmni 
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mnnoanted  by  Bt«iae>,  ftlten,  troiduiH,  and  '  The  Circu*  of  Caligula  and  Ntro  itood  in 
foQntoiaB-  In  ftddltian  to  theae  wBm  two  met*  the  Horti  Aj/riypiruu,  bt  the  Coot  oC  the  V*ticui 
ol  HTen  muble  eg^  {mm)  at  wch  end  of  the  .  hill  (Suet.  Olaud.  31).  The  obsli^  which  noir 
iMna— each  set  mounted  on  a  Bmoll  aedicula  I  atAiidi  in  the  Pibbb  of  St.  Peter'a  onoe  stood 

(lir.  ili.  ar).     One  of  those  egKi  WM  removed  "      ■ 

li  Iftp  (eufriculum)   ma   mn,  there 


b<^g  usually  aei 

Another  oenea  c. — 

phlns,  which  were  Bet  on  *  similar  aedieuia 
utd  aerred  t,  similax  pnrpoae  (Jot.  vL  S90). 

The  eggs  bore  ajlnsion  to  the  DioacnH,  and 
the  dolphins  to  Neptune  (or  Conaua),  the  patron 
deitiea  of  horaei  and  racing, 

Metae  (LL),  the  goat>,  were  three  UIl 
oonical  objecta  (Or.  Met  i.  106 ;  Hor.  Oarm.  i. 
1,  *)  set  on  a  KmuDireulu  plinth,  at  a  abort 
dietuce  from  each  end  ol  the  ipma.    Those 


formed  the  taming-points  for  the  ohariots.  The 
jtrimae  meiae  are  uioae  near  the  aemicircular 
end  of  the  circna,  reund  which  the  chariota 
made  their  first  torn. 

The  arena  or  aandy  floor  of  the  circus,  like 
that  of  the  ColoaaBum,  was  on  some  oooaaiona 
atrewn  with  glittering  partioles  of  mioo,  red 
lead,  Arc,  or  sprinkled  with  pertomes  (Bnet. 
Col.  It) ;  Plin.  iniii.  S  90).  That  part  of  the 
arena  which  formed  the  conrw  for  the  chariota 
waa  known  aa  the  tpaftum  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  SIS,  i 
iii.  a08).  I 

Before  the  construction  o(  amphitheatree  in 
Bome,  the  Circus  Maiimns  waa  used  for  gladia- 1 
toriat  combats,  and  £ghtB  with  wild  beaets.  In 
order  to  keep  the  elephants  from  reachlDg  the 
apectelora  Jnhua  Caesar  constmcted  a  canal 
{niriDui)  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  all 
^  ■•  a  (Bnet.  2u/.  89). 


present  pooition  bfthe  architect 
rumaua,  idod  ui.,  in  the  reign  of  Sixtoi  V. 

The  Circus  of  Hadrian  lay  to  the  nortb-weit 
of  his  mausoleum,  in  the  Camput  Valicaniu. 

The  Circui  of  MaxnUiu4  on  the  Via  Appia, 
twomilea  from  the  wall*  of  Borne,  waa  dedicated 
by  Uaientioa  in  Sll  a.d.  to  the  memory  of  hia 
son  Romolna.  The  plan  of  Uiis  circna  la  ahown 
abon.  The  obelisk  which  once  atood  in  the 
centre  of  the  tpina  ia  now  in  the  Fiaoa  Narona. 

The  Circiit  of  Sailutt,  called  after  the  his- 


of  the  Triuitl  de'  Honti  atepa  belonged  to  Uiu 

Ths    Cihcob    Oanbb. — The    games    in   (he 

.: [Ludi  Ciretntu)  opened  with  a  prooea. 

-  mpa),  which  assembled  on  the  Capito- 
.  passed  into  the  Forum,  along  the  Sacra 
Via  and  Viona  Tuacna,  into  the  Fonun  Boarinm, 
where  waa  the  entrance  into  the  cirooa  at  the 
Porta  Pom^aa.  It  then  pasaed  once  round  the 
— '-a,  pMumg  to  offer  ■aorifiees  and  to  salute 
imperial  ptUdimr.  The  prooeasion  waa 
'--^  by  the  presiding  nugistrato,  or  in  some 
y  the  emperor  himaelf,  in  a  chariot, 
(riumpbal  iui^ia  (Liv.  v.  U ;  Jut.  i. 
Next  came  a  crowd  ol  noble  citiaena 
on  toot  and  on  horseback :  then  the  chariota 
and  horaemen  who  were  (o  take  part  in  the 
games,  accompanied  by  mnsieians.      Kelt  in 


sion  (wmpa),  whii 
line  hul,  paased  int 


spina,  pi 
Uie  impi 


8S-4B}.    Next  01 


bearers  of  holy  water, 

implemente,  and  atatnea  of  deities  m  carnagea 
{ttntae),  or  bome  in  liltera  (fereula)  on  men'a 
shoulders,  and  attended  b^  noble  Boman  yoatha. 


..,(Ppr, 


arcerei ;  F  ie  the  Porto 


Triumphant,  through  which  the  winning  oh 
tiote  latt  the  arnta.     The  position  of  the  Pim 


The  othrr  CiTci  of  Rome.— Next  in  import- 
Lnce  to  tlie  CircQs  Uaiimus  waa  the  Gircua 
FIOTHiniui,  which  gsTe  its  name  to  the  Campiu 
Flaminiui,  in  the  Camput  Martiut.  This 
circus  waa  (oonded  by  and  called  after  the. 
censor  C.  Flaminins  Nepos,  who  was  killed  at 


bigae,  irigat,  leiuget, 
and  so  on.  In  earl* 
times  bigat  and  quad- 
rigae    ware     moetly 


bronie,  high  in  front 
and  open  behind. 
[Cntrnj.]  / 

^unVa*.— ThedriT-  \ 
ers  iaurigat  ot  agita-    I 
lorei)    were     usually   ' 
alaves  or  men  ot  low 
class.     Their    irare    a 
short      tunic       laced 
ronnd  the  body  with 
leather    thongs    (/os- 
ciae) :     other    thoof^ 


lainly  oonsiated  of  clu^iiot-rai 
us)  being  drawn  by  Tarious  num- 


thighs.  The  Burrfn 
wore  a  low  close-fit- 
ting cap,  and  drove 
with  the  reins  looped 
reund  his  waist.  That 
henughtbaTeachance    n..  m,    ■■  .       •>  _>_ 

in  case  of  aoeident,  he 

wore  a  cnrTed  knife  (/atx)  stuck  in  his  wust- 
bands.  The  Tictorions  aun^a  reoeJTed  a  priae  of 
money ;  or,  il  a  alaTe,  he  might  win  his  Iraedom. 


cmcus 

The  prus  wu  umetinies  (sUed  the  trrabeum 
<x  bravium  tfipafiiiot,  cf.  ICkir.ix.  U);  and  the 
ginr  ol  the  prite  wae  known  u  the  brabeula 
(flfMi3ti^i)  (anet  NsTD,  68).  The  winner*  at 
importuit  iwiea,  on  which  there  wu  heavy 
betting,  Bometimee  received  enormous  BoniB  of 
money  from  patrona  who  had  backed  them  (Jav. 
Tii.  IIB,  246  ;  Bnet.  Claud.  %l) :  e.g.  »  Hooriah 
aitriga,  nuned  Creaoeni,  daring  ten  yeara  (115- 
134  x.D.)  won  I,GSS,£4B  eeatemee  wilh  (our 
honoi  called  Circui,  Aceepiiu,  Delicatiu,  and 
Cotynut.  Some  driren  IiTed  to  win  from  1000 
lo  8000  TiototieL 

Bacehonet. — The  hones  need  lot  ruing 
pnriiowa  were  moaUj  bred  in  Spain,  Sicily, 
H&ni«tuu»,  Northern  Qreeoe,  snd,  in  htte 
times,  in  Cappodocia.  Aa  *  rule  home  ware 
not  allowed  to  mn  till  the  ago  of  fire.  A  horie 
which  bad  won  100  raoes  wu  called  cmimta- 
ritu :  a  hone  called  Tobcdb  ia  mentioned  aa  the 
winoer  of  439  nwea.  The  horaei  were  marked 
by  branding  on  the  flank  ttie  i>itial  or  badge 
(characierl  of  the  owner. 

Large  aoma  of  money  were  lost  and  won  on 
the  mxtl^omia,  'betting,'  Jnv,  D.tl09;  Mart. 
xi.  1,  IE).  Rtwe-oarde  (ItbeUi)  were  aold  with 
liaCa  of  the  horeea  and  names  of  the  drirere ; 
and  these  were  also  given  in  the  adiertieementa 
of  (be  games  which  were  painted  in  largo  leltera 
on  conspicnona  walla ;  aa  at  Pompeii,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chariots  and  theii  drivera,  men  on 
horseback  appear  to  have  galloped  with  the 
IBoers,  exciting  them  with  ahoata  liubtiatom) ; 
«>d  on  foot  {cumare.). 

In  early  tunea  only  four  ohanota  ran  in  each 
lace  {mitttf),  one  for  eaoh  oolour  (aee  below) : 
in  later  timea  eight  or  even  ten  chariots  atarted 
together.  The  preeiding  magiitiate  ffave  the 
■ipial  tor  atarttng,  by  waving  a  white  cloth 
hnappa,  Liv,  Tiii.  40,  3;  Hart.  xii.  39,  9;  Snet, 
W*r.  aa;  Jav.  iLlBS),  In  early timee  lew  raoaa 
were  ran  in  a  day ;  even  in  tbe  time  of  Jnlina 
Caeaar  they  did  not  asnally  exceed  ten  or  twelve. 
In  lal«T  Umea  the  raoea  aometimee  lasted  the 
whole  day.  Istervala  between  seta  of  raoee 
were  filled  np  by  exhibitions  of  rope-dancing, 
tombhng,  and  feats  of  horaemanahip,  very 
like  those  of  a  modem  cinma,     [Daniltor,] 

In  addition  to  theae  race*  and  games,  the 
young  Romans  held  review!  and  aaaanlta  ol 
arms  {amnatuTOa  pedtiim  or  totuitret)  in 
tha  Circas  Maximns.  One  variety  of  this 
was  called  the  Lndni  TidIm  (Tbo.  Ann.  li. 

The  Faehoiut  went  oompaniea  of  oontracton 
who  provided  hoieea,  drivers,  and  all  other 
loqniiitea  loi  the  gamet.  The  giver  of  the  en- 
tertainment (edtlcr  tper:tacuUrrum)  only  found 
tha  money,  tlie  whola  bueineaa  being  mansged 
bjihe/oftiortft.  Each/actto  waa  di^tingni^ed 
by  a  colour,  which  waa  worn  by  the  aurigtu 
and  other  performers  in  tha  ludi.  At  ftrat 
there  were  only  \vo  fcKtionrt.  diatinguiahed  by 
the  oolours  red  and  white,  ruttata  and  albata  \ 
next  blue  {veneta)  waa  added,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Angwrtua;  and  a  fourth,  green  (praniia], 
oune  in  bood  after  (Jot,  li.  198),  Lastly,  Do- 
and  gold  (Snot.  Dam.  7). 
pire  each  /actio  formed 
At  tha  head  of  each  was 
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nople  waa  frequently  the  soene  of  hideoua 
slaughter  (aee  Gibbon,  oap.  xl.). 

For  the  variouB  feitivala  that  were  oelebratad 
by  Ciroua  games,  see  Cerlftli*,  FIdteUb,  Con- 
snallk,  Xquiri*,  and  LndL 

Ctrriu.  [Comk] 

""-' —       '    two-whealod   canuge    or    g^. 


KwvdPkov.  A  large  wooden matio  OOP  with 
one  handle  or  two,  aometimee  adorned  with 
carving*  (Theoor.  L  37).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  belonging  lo  the  Cydopa  {Od.  ix. 
MS)  and  to  Enmaeas  (xiv.  78,  ivi.  Gfl).  In 
■hape  it  was  rather  deep,  like  a  teacup,  or  the 
rastio  scvjAm  (Od.  xiv.  78;  Eur.  Cycl.  890). 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  oncettain,  but 
pn>bably  not  Kunris. 

ana,  Ctltalla  (ai'imi,  iciaTd}.  (]|  A  wicker 
--'-  ■ id.    (a)  A  box  or  casket. 


:t,eqnare 

er  than  tl 

,3io.  Verr.  iii.  8C,  §137;  Hot.  Ep.  . 
54),  (B)  In  the  Bonuui  eomitia  the  olsta 
the  baJk>t-biii  into  which  the 


mitian  added  p 
DDd<^r  the  later 
a  sort  of  coUtffiui 

^/dctionii  dommut,  ana  onoer  mm  were  em- 
ploy^*, slaves,  and  artisans  of  every  sort  required 
for  the  management  of  the  ludi. 

The  rivalry  betwaen  the  different  colour*  of 
tha  tactiona  and  the  heavy  betting  on  the  races 
uAuu  led  to  soenaa  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  In 
the  sixth  oentaiy  the  great  circus  at  Constanti- 


"   ". 


labtlUu  (Plin.  xxxiit.  $81).  (4)  A  toilet  or 
jewel-case.  Snob  oiatae  are  often  mentioned 
m  Romaii  comedies  (d.  Plant.  dtteU.  iv.  1,  B ; 
Tor.  Bun.  iv,  S,  IB),  and  are  repreaaated  on 
vaeea.  The  material  indicated  la  nsoally  bas- 
ket-work. 


sively  from  Praenaate,  where  they  were  pro- 
dnced  on  a  large  aoale.  The  moat  beautifol  of 
bheae  is  the  oelebrated  Ficoroni  cista,  now  in  the 
Muaeo  Kircheriano  at  Rome.  A  large  number 
ol  cistaa  have  been  disoovBred,  They  are 
mostly  made  of  bronsa,  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental designs,  engraved  in  oatline  npon  the 
metal.  The  Praenestine  workmanship  is  some- 
what roogh.  They  were,  it  is  clear,  tnmed  out 
cheaply  as  mano factored  articles,  not  flciahed 
artiatia  produotfi.  The  Fiooroni  ciata  ia  of 
quite  exceptional  beauty,  and  a  leal  work  ot 


Many  uiidM  of  the  toilet  have  been  dis'  I  Such  reserroin  ue  toand  of  extreme  autiqiiilj 
coTOred  in  them,  RQob  u  mirrors,  gpongeB,  in  Egjpt,  Paleatine,  Qreeo«.  Mid  other  conn- 
hkii-pins  [Aoni],  ftnd  acent-botUes  [AlabM-  tries.  The;  Here  •ometines  hewn  in  the  rock ; 
tnuu].  I  in  other  oases  the;  were  Uned  with  minnry 


ng.  ■at.-CUta.    (Brltlih  UDinmJ  m.B7-CUt>,    IVnn  ■pataUnfOnm  tulI 

(E)  CiBTi  Uybtica.  The  name  of  aiita  tros  |  joined  vith  a  bydmolic  cemenk  At  Athena, 
kin  giTen  to  the  small  boxes  which  were  and  in  man^  Greek  towns,  dsternae,  boUi 
carried  in  procession  in  the  Greek  feBtivals  of  pubh'c  and  pnTate,  eiist  ia  great  numbers,  Ire- 
Demeter  SJicI  DionysuB.     These  boxes  txjntained    quentlj  of  a  bottle  shepe. 

sacred   things  connected  with   the  worsliip  of        Cistemae  were  often  constracted  in  sets  of 
a  deities  (Ov.  A.  A.  ii,  BOB  ;    Calnll.  liiv.  ,  three  (Vilr.  viii.  7)  or  more,  the  w-lsr  passing 
[DlOnyiU;  XTlttrik.]  [  from  one  to  the  other  and  becnming  filtered. 


Ultsi'na.  Ad  ondeTgionnd,  QstuJIv  vanlttd,  A  cist 
reservoir  for  rain-water:  lacut  and  piacina  of  van 
being  open  tanks,   and    puteut  a  well-head.  I  nicating  with  each  other  both  vertically  a 


:  vaulted  chambers  bi 


CI8TOPHORU8 

horizontally.     In  that  of  Baiae  (now  called 
Piscina  mirabile)  the  arches  are  supported  on 

Siers,  dividing  the  space  into  five  aisles.    The 
imensions  are  284  ft.  x  91  ft.     Fig.  838  shows 
the  section  of  a  domestic  cistema  at  Pompeii. 
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Fltf .  aSB.— Clatoma  at  PompelL 

Cistoph'onu  (Kiffro^6pos).  (1)  One  who 
carried  a  cuia  in  a  procession,  e.g.  at  the  Eleil- 
•inia  (Dran.  de  Cor.  818),  or  at  Rome  in  the 
rites  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  dstophori  in  the 
senrice  of  Bellona  were  men. 


(2)  [Coinaffa.l 

Cith'ara,  CithariiU.    [Lyra.] 

CiYif.    [CivitM.] 

Ci'vitU  (roAtTfla).  Citizenship.  1.  Gb£EK. 
Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  1,  4,  8  b)  defines  a  citizen 
{voKiTus)  as  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  power. 

1.  Heroic  ages. — The  kings  were  the  com- 
manders in  war,  offered  up  certain  sacrifices  to 
ihe  gods,  and  administered  justice  (Arist.  Pol. 
iiL  9,  7) ;  their  authority  was,  however,  limited 
by  the  nobles,  to  whom  sometimes  the  title  of 
^curcX^cr  was  given  {Od.  i.  894)  as  well  as  to  the 
monarch  himself.  Without  their  advice  and 
arssent  no  important  matter  was  undertaken, 
and  Uiey  shared  also  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be  defined 
fBovX^].  The  freemen  assembled  only  to 
listen  (see  H.  ix.  17). 

2.  Athens. — In  Attica  the  power  of  the  chief 
king  was  limited  by  the  division  of  the  people 
into  several  independent  communities,  each 
under  its  own  head  (in  Plut.  Thes,  82,  these 
heads  are  called  /ScuriActs).  Theseus  is  said  to 
have  united  them  into  a  single  state  and  to  have 
made  Athens  the  seat  of  government  and  of 
ihe  administration  of  justice  [XvvotKCa] 
(Thoc.  ii  15).  Plutarch  {Thes.  26)  ascribes  to 
Theseus  the  distribution  of  the  population  of 
Attica  into  thwarpihcuj  ytttfi6poty  and  irifuovpyoi. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  guidance  of  civil  and 
religious  affairs  belonged,  under  the  king,  to 
tiie  Eupatridae  (Plut.  T?iea.  26).  The  ascen- 
dency of  the  Eupatridae  continued  down  to 
Solon,  who  introduced  the  timocratic  principle, 
by  distributing  all  the  citizens  of  the  tru>es 
into  four  classes  according  to  the  amount  of 
produce  from  their  lands. 

Of  these  four  classes  only  the  first  three 
were  eligible  for  public  offices.  But  even  the 
lowest  possessed  certain  important  rights  and 
were  exempted  from  military  service  as  hop- 
litea.  By  Solon's  reforms  anyone  who  succeeded 
in  becoming  a  landed  proprietor  was  enabled  to 
set  himself  on  an  equality  in  point  of  law  with 
ihe  nobles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
of  noble  birth,  if  he  became  poor,  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  pririlMfed  class. 

Kleisthenes  aboliued  the  old  tribes  for  civil 
pnrpose|i  and  introduced  the  local  distribution 
into  100  demes  (8^/ioi :  Hdt.  v.  69)  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  new  ten  tribes.  The  deme  now 
became  the  elementary  political  division,  and  a 
man  was  described  by  the  name  of  his  deme 
as  well  as  that  of  his  father :  e.g.  AtifioffOdyris 
Afiuo^Sipovs  JJaiayit^t. 

Among  the  citizens  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  naturalised  or  new  citizens  (8i;/ao- 


woliirotf  woiriroi,  voi^vti  or  Swpc^t  voAirat)  and 
the  old  citizens  {<pv<rti  or  7€Vci  iroAirat,  Dem. 
c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1125,  §  78).  According  to  Solon's 
law  (Plut.  Sol,  24),  citizenship  could  only  be 
conferred  unon  two  classes  of  foreigners,  viz. 
political  exiles  {ro7s  (^tiyowriy  dci^iryfa),  and 
public  benefactors  {duf9paya0las  cVcica).  In  later 
times  honorary  citizenship  was  given  eo  fre- 
quently as  to  lower  its  value. 

Other  Greek  states  admitted  foreigners  to 
citizenship,  usually  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  to  the  state. 

Citizenship  at  Athens  was  conferred  by  the 
popular  assembly.  It  was  open  to  any  Athenian 
who  considered  the  candidate  undeserving  of 
the  honour,  to  bring  a  ypcup^  wapaydfiwy.  The 
person  invested  with  tne  citizenship  was  en- 
rolled in  a  tribe  (^uX^),  deme  (hifios),  and 
phratry  (^parp(a),  according  to  his  own  choice. 
His  descendants  inherited  his  citizenship. 

Of  native  Athenians  no  one  was  counted  as 
a  citizen  who  was  not  bom  of  Athenian  parents. 
Children  whose  mothers  were  slaves  or  aliens 
were  termed  y6$oi  and  fiijTp6^fyott  and  those 
irregularly  inscribed,  vaptyypa^oi.  New  citi- 
zens and  their  sons  bom  before  citizenship 
was  conferred,  were  excluded  from  the  archon- 
ship :  with  this  exception,  the  iiifwiroliiroi  en- 

I'oyed  the  same  privileges  with  Uie  citizens  by 
>irth. 

The  registration  of  a  child  in  the  official 
register  of  the  phratry  (rh  ^partpikbp  ypofi- 
fiar«<oy,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Apaturian  fes* 
tival  (icovpcwTis),  formed  a  recognition  of  legi- 
timacy of  birth ;  the  child  now  possessed  all  the 
rights  of  kinship.  fAiraToiSpia.]  This  regis- 
tration was  connected  with  certain  sacrificial 
rites,  which  were,  however,  not  the  same  in  all 
the  phratries.  The  victim  (/iciov)  was  a  sheep 
or  a  goat  It  would  appear  that  the  ytwtnjreu 
and  4»pdrtpts  had  a  common  register.  There 
was  a  second  tltr^rytio'is  to  the  phrateres,  when 
the  grown-up  youth  was  received  among  the 
(f^^i  by  the  solemn  act  of  cutting  off  his  hair 
(Plut.  Thea.  5)  and  sacrifice :  this  was  probably 
called  Ko6p€ioy,  and  was  merely  a  religious 
ceremony ;  the  civil  act  took  place  before  the 
demotae.  In  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
vear  in  the  course  of  which  the  youth  reached 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  entered  in  the 
Xri^iapx^Khy  ypofifuirMv.  On  this  occasion  the 
demotae  instituted  a  kind  of  HoKuuurlOf  and  in- 
quired into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 
An  Athenian  thus  enrolled  was  of  age  {aAroKpd' 
rapt  Xen.  Menu  ii.  1, 21),  and  could  enter  upon 
his  patrimony,  if  an  orphan  or  the  son  of  an 

I  ixlnKiipoSf  and  might  marry ;  he  now  became 
responsible  to  the  laws,  and  liable  to  military 

I  service  (<rrpaTc^(rifiof),  and  had  to  take  his 

I  share  in  the  public  burdens. 

I  The  young  citizens  were  at  the  same  time,  or 
on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  into  the 
irlya^  iKKKji<ria4mK6st  and  allowed  to  attend 
the  popular  assembly.  For  one  vear,  or  per- 
haps  two,  they  had  to  serve  as  wcptroXot  in  the 
country. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  an  Athenian  could  become 
/SovXcvr^f  and  ^Xkutt^s  :  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
i^irfis  or  huurrtr^ii.  *EwiTifjda  denotes  the  un- 
diminished possession  of  civic  rights  [see  Appen- 
dix, Greek  Law,  *Arnt.ta\  Special  privileges 
were  dr^Xcio,  irpoc8p(a,  trCriiais  iy  Tlpuraytl^ 
[Prytaneimn]. 

8.  Sparta. — The  population  of  the  Spartan 
state  consisted  of  three  different  olasses:  the 
Dorian  full  citizens,  the  dependent  Perioeki, 
and  the  serfs  or  Helots.    There  seem  to  have 
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been  few  slaves  in  the  conntry  acquired  either 
by  purchase  or  by  captnre  in  war.  In  war- 
time the  helots  were  employed  as  shield-bearers 
to  the  hoplites,  as  light-armed  troops  (Hdt.  ix. 
^8),  and  sometimes  even  as  hoplites  (Thnc.  iv.  80^. 
When  thev  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it 
seems  to  nave  been  nsnal  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  Out  of  the  class  of  emancipated  helots 
there  grew  up  a  numerous  separate  class,  the 
yco9a^8«tt.  These,  however,  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship. 

The  fi4BaK€$  or  fl6$»P9s  were  helot  children 
(generally  the  sons  of  Spartans  by  helot  women) 
who  had  together  with  the  Spartan  children 
^ne  through  the  prescribed  course  of  education 
and  discipline.  Some  of  them  enjoyed  full 
«ivio  rights,  probably  after  having  been  adopted, 
such  as  Kallikratidas,  Lysander,  Gylippns. 
[See  riapOcvCat.] 

The  n^pioucot  were  politically  dependent  on 
the  Spartans.  They  possessed  most  probably 
civic  rights  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  Sparta  seems  to  have  always 
exercised  a  controlling  supervision,  through 
officers  called  iLpfuHrrai.  In  time  of  peace  they 
pursued  agriculture,  and  engaged  in  commerce 
and  trades,  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Spar- 
tans by  law  (Plut.  Lyo.  4). 

The  ruling  classes  of  citizens  derived  their 
name  of  2  vapr«arai  from  the  capital,  whilst  the 
name  AeutcSai/utviot  is  common  to  them  with 
the  Perioeki.  Full  civic  rights  did  not  depend 
troon  birth  alone ;  onlv  those  were  full  citizens 
(Sjuoioi)  who  had  fulfilled  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  Lykurgean  discipline  and  continued  to  con- 
tribute and  to  belong  to  the  avtra-ir la  or  ^tStria. 
In  legal  rights  all  S/AOioi  wen  equal,  but  within 
them  it  would  appear  that  there  were  two 
distinct  classes :  the  minority  of  rich  citizens 
(the  fcoAol  Ki,ya$ol  of  Aristotle,  from  whom 
the  twenty-eight  members  of  the  gerousia 
were  taken :  Pol.  ii.  0, 15),  and  a  majority  of 
poorer  members,  who,  though  equal  to  the 
former  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  might  be  described 
as  the  irifiost  or  mass  of  the  citizens.  The 
'AircAXa  {—  dKnAntrla),  which  all  Spcurtans  of 
thirty  years  and  upwards  were  privileged  to 
attend,  elected  the  Qerontes  from  the  koKcH 
xityaBoi  (only  those  above  sixty  were  elinble), 
and  the  Ephors  4^  hwdrr^y;  decided  (Thuc 
i.  87)  upon  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne 
(Hdt.  VI.  65, 66 ;  Xen.  HeU.  iii.  8, 1) ;  concerning 
jpeauoe  and  war  (Thuc.  i.  67),  trea^es  with  foreign 
states  (Thuc.  v.  77),  legielative  measures,  &o. 
The  right  of  bringing  motions  before  the  as- 
sembly, and  taking  pe^  in  the  delMites,  seems 
to  have  belonged  only  to  the  kings,  Gerontes, 
and  in  later  times  to  the  Ephors. 

Admission  into  the  citizen  class  was  a  very 
rare  occurrence  (Hdt.  ix.  85).  Tyrtaeus  (Plat. 
J^egg.  p.  629  a)  and  Dion  (Plut.  Dion,  17)  are 
instances.  Occasionally  those  were  made 
citizens  who  had  been  sent  to  Sparta  as  children 
to  share  in  the  prescribed  discipline  {rpipifioif 
Xen.  Hell.  v.  8,  9).  The  number  of  Spcitans 
was  in  historic  times  continually  on  the  de- 
•crease:  whilst  it  amounted  to  8000  in  the 
times  of  the  Persian  wars  (Hdt.  vii.  284),  it  had 
dwindled  down  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  below 
1000  (cf.  Plut.  Ag.  6).  No  distinction  of  privi- 
leges  existed  between  the  three  tribes  (^vAoQ — 
TAAftf,  Avfi&vts  and  Udfi^vKot — ^wrnch  are 
found  wherever  there  were  Dorians.  These 
three  tribes  were  divided  into  twenty-seven 
phratries.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  local  divi- 
sion of  the  Spartans  into  five  ^v\ai,  with  u6al 
as  subdivisions  (cf.  Plut.  Lye.  6). 


2.  BoMAN. — Givitas  means  (1) '  state,'  ue.  an 
independent  political  society,  civilised  or  bar- 
bsjrous,  or  the  whole  body  of  dvea  or  members 
of  such  a  society  (Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  8).  (2^  Kor' 
i^xht^f  the  Roman  state.  (8)  A  town  within  a 
state,  whether  regarded  as  a  corporation  or 
merely  as  a  place.  (4)  The  condition  or  status 
of  a  Boman  citizen,  termed,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
Iu8  QuiriHumt  his  rights  and  duties. 

Under  the  Republic,  citizens  of  Rome  are 
divisible  into  civeB  optimo  iure  and  civea 
non  optimo  iure.  This  first,  whether  patri- 
cians or  plebeians,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
civitcu,  which  were  either  (1)  public  or  (2)  pri- 
vate. (1)  Public  rights  are  auffragium  (the 
right  of  voting  in  the  comitia),  and  honoreM  (the 
capacity  to  fiU  Roman  magistracies),  iuB  mili- 
Uae,  cenauSi  provoaUionia  (involving  exemp- 
tion from  ftagellum  and  orum).  {§)  Private 
rights  are  comprised  under  the  two  heads  of 
contTnercium  and  eonuhium  —  commerdwn 
expressing  capacity  Ur  take  part  in  all  the 
dispositions  of  the  civil  law  {aonUnium,  man- 
oiptUio,  UBUcapiOt  teatamenH  facHOf  &c.) 
[see  those  articles  in  Appendix,  Romah  Law]  ; 
while  conubium  denotes  capacity  to  enter  into 
a  lawful  Roman  marriage  {iuatum  mairi- 
monium),  and  pcUria  potestaa  over  its  issue. 
The  civea  non  optimo  iure  were :  (1)  The  freed- 
men  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  their  children; 
who,  though  excluded  from  honores  and  from 
tiie  comitia  of  the  tribes,  could  vote  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  (2)  Municipea,  nersons  be- 
longing to  a  city  upon  which  tne  civitaa 
Bomana  had  been  bestowed.  Municipes  had 
no  share  in  the  tiM  jmhUcum  (Lay.  xxxviiL  86), 
but  had  civitaa  aine  aujffragioJJAy,  ix.  48) 
[Aerarii]  See  Colonia  and  Mimldpimn 
(8)  Roman  citizens  on  whom  loss  of  sufEragium 
had  been  inflicted  as  a  punishment  [Tnfkinia ; 
Cenior].  These  were  not  permitted  to  share 
in  the  honour  of  military  service,  but  in  other 
respects  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
oivea  optimo  ttire.  The  full  citizenship  was 
acquired  by  the  plebeians  by  slow  degrees  be- 
tween the  earliest  times  and  800  B.C. 

Originally  the  Romans  divided  all  persons 
into  cives  and  peregrini:  apart  from  public 
rights,  the  former  had  conubium  and  com- 
mercium;  the  peregrini  had  neither.^  The 
peregrinua  had  no  1^^  capacity  according  to 
the  iua  civile;  but  he  had  a  capctcityof  acquir- 
ing rights  under  the  iua  gentium  subject  to  the 
praetor's  control.  Thus  the  following  would  be 
peregrini :  (1)  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the 
Roman  provinces;  (2)  the  citizens  of  foreign 
states  who  were  in  friendly  relation  with  Rome ; 
(8)  Romans  who  had  lost  the  civitas  by  oapitia 
deminutio  minor  [Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
Caput];  (4)  freedmen  who  were  dediticiorwn 
numero. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  civM  and  pere- 
grini a  third  {Latini)  is  interposed  in  the  course 
of  history.  Latinitaa  denotes  originally  the 
legal  condition  of  members  of  the  lAtin  confe- 
deration (not  belonging  to  a  municipiuni),  and 
of  the  numerous  coloniae  Latinae :  such  per- 
sons had  eommerciuniy  but  none  of  the  public 
rights  of  civitas,  nor  had  the^  the  conubium. 
By  the  L^^es  IiUia  and  Plautia  Papiria,  follow- 
ing upon  the  Social  War  (90  B.C.),  the  Roman 
citizenship  was  extended  to  all  Italy,  properly 
so  called,  and  even  to  Gallia  Cispadana.  But 
Latinitas  did  not  therefore  disappear.  It  was 
commonly  granted  as  an  honour  to  towns  in  the 
provinces;  and  ceased  to  have  anv  ethnic  or 
geographical  signification.    [Latiniiaa.] 


CLAMOR 

CitiuDB  wen  :  (1)  Civet  nati.    Children  bora 

of  ■  iegitimum  matrimonium  (ue  lawful  VBd- 

look  betvem  two  penoas  iiipoiseasioii  of  oonu- 

itum)  were  civei  nati.     [H&trinioiliiun.l     (S) 

of  eivii  in  ■  TBiiet;  of  wayi :  e.g.  by  fllling  & 
msgixtnoy  in  his  oim  oolonia  Latina;  or  bj 
nurryiog  ■•nvuand  begettingaifiuldwlioliTed 

Upon  pereffrini  uid  ItoHiti  ciTitai  ooald 
aliraji  of  coane  be  conferred  by  itatQte  :  see 
LiT.  TJ.  i.  BlsTes  would  become  civei  by  being 
mkniiraitted  in  one  of  the  lOatatiorj  mode* 
(ttituUeta,  emtu,  leitamento). 

Under  the  Empire,  when  the  political  rigbtl 
of  the  citiian  bud  ceued  to  have  any  vatae,  the 
emperon  gianted  the  ciritas  to  penoni  cirilim 
M  oamMDnitie*  by  a  lei,  a  lenatUB  conBaltora, 
or  in  virtoa  of  potattat  cetuoria.  The  edict  of 
Canoilla  (9I1-SIT  u>.)  conjeired  the  oiTilaa 
on  all  Latini  and  pereffrini  then  living  nnder 
theawayolKome.  By  the  liith  centnry  the  last 
tnoe  of  Uie  dietioctionB  between  freemen  in 
respact  of  oivita*  had  diwppeared,  and  all  snb- 
jeot*  were  aither  oivee  or  ilaFee. 

Clvitas  could  be  loat  by  anything  whiohoBtued 
toaaof  penonal  liberty, tf-O-bflingeold  aeailave, 
or  beocuniug  a  priniier  of  war  [Piutllwlwlimi ; 
Ount] ;  or  aa  a  conBeauence  of  EKJllnm, 

OUmor  (iiKakjiris,  Horn. 
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triremei,  bi 


It  liXaki 


:  486).    Wai 


idar  (Pr.  M)  'AAoAri  waa  daughter  of  Area. 

lattle  ahont  WM  in  ate  tbiongfaout  Oreek 

hiatorj,  and  wai  aooonipaLnied  by 

'  "'       "     ibield  with  the  qiear. 


A 


The  _  _ 

panied  with  blowing  of  tmmpeta. 
CluiMtio.  JTttialM.] 
ClMdft'rlL    |U*i«ltu.] 
OtM'ilaiuii.    [CoTsn.] 

Cl*thil(4:  nnJni).  Bara  of 
wood  or  nietel,  k  Tailing  or  ffritU 
0)«nMUI]:  A/,  the   natwoik  of 


triremei  (Hdt.  vii.  90).  The  oitias  of  Sicily  alao 
maintained  fleete  against  the  aea  power  of 
Caltbage.  Oelon  of  Syracuse  (MO  B.C.)  had  300 
Blup&  The  Greek  fleet  at  SalamiB  180  B.C.  num- 
bered 878  triremeB,  ISO  of  which  were  Athenian- 
After  the  end  of  the  Peraian  War,  the  Con- 
federacy of  DeloB  gave  Athena  under  Periklea 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  supreme  in  the 
Greek  waten.  Be  bad  800  triremes  always 
ready  to  aail,  and  to  meet  this  fleet  the  Corin- 
tbiana,  who  were  the  principal  naval  power  in 
tbe  Laoedaemonian  league  in  the  Peloponneaian 
War,  foDDd  it  ditGcult  to  provide  a  intBcient 
nariJ  foroe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  PelopoD- 
neaian  War  the  Athenian!  lost  their  BeeL  but 
the  Bpartana,  to  whom  it  passed,  did  not  keep 
it  up,  and  tbe  Persians  again  established  their 
power  over  the  Aegean  and  Egyptian  seaa.  In 
the  foorth  cmtory  the  naval  power  o(  Athens 
waa  re-aatabliBhed,  and  at  the  time  of  Demo- 
her  Beet  numbered  *00  ships,  prinoipaUy 
also  quadriiemei  (TaT^^i]|,and 

After  the  eatablishmeiit  ol  the  Blaoedooiau 
supremacy,  we  hear  of  the  fleela  of  Aleunder 
and  his  suooeasora  chiefly  made  up  of  big  ships 
of  ten  and  more  banks  of  oars. 

The  Bhodiao  navy  was  powerful  about  SOO 
B.C.,  and  lomiBhed  the  Romans  with  naval 
allies  in  the  Uscedonian  Wars.  The  Bhodiaii 
ships  were  mainly  of  four  and  five  hanka 

The  Athenian  maiiue  waa  directed  by  the 
haali  and  sometinun  the  ekklesia.  The  offlcs 
of  building  ships  was  entrasted  to  Tpii^po-. 
woiol;  800  or  400  ships  were  always  ready' 
either  at  sea  or  in  the  yards  (rdipia,  mtvohcai 
(see  AnnftrlmiLl)  under  the  care  of  ^vwriiTai 

The  institation  of  TpitipOipxIalEtes  back 
to  the  sixth  oentory.  After  the  Sicilian  eipedi. 
tioD  pain  of  trier«rche(irtFiTBiqpapx'ai)«erein- 
stita(ed,and  later  Xii|i|isplak  and  ovrriKiua, 
who  completed  the  armament  of  the  war  tri- 
rsmes,  ol  which  Uie  bolls  aaS  tackling  were 

Trieraiohs  Domn«nded  their  ships  in  person, 
nnder  the  rrpamtYsf.  The  KuABpnrr^i  was 
master  of  the  vessel.     For  the  general  arrange- 


met^  or  maible  filling  In  a  lu- 
nette, a  railing  of  metu,  of  bars 
with  spear-heads,  Ao. 

Cludi.  1.  Oreei  Flbetb.— 
After  the  legendary  eipeditions  of 
the  Argonaute  and  the  Trojan  War, 
the  earliest  naval  operations  on  a 
nc.M.-Bu' of  huger  scale  than  the  piratirid 
m^intiint.  ^3,  o(  the  Homeric  poems  are 
those  oonnected  with  the  rivalry  ol 
the  Oiseks  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians 
^»ot  the  eighth  oentury  B.C.  The  ships  em- 
ployed were  probably  beaked  biremes  (li^p«ii) 
and  pentekonUn  [Haris].  TriremcB  were  first 
boilt  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by 

among  Oreek  states  to  develop  a 

Tba    first    recorded  naval  battle 

between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  in  5 

Ionian    Greeks  had  a  lai^e  number  of    wiu 

vesssls:  Polykrates  of  Samoa  {c.  GbO  B.C.)  had 

WO  pontekontsn  and  40  triremes.     The  laniaD 

•Iliad  fl*st  at  I^de,  «H  B.O.,  consisted  ot  WO 


was  foo^t 


VftTl*. 

The  fleet  in  the  times  of  the  Athenian  sapre- 
macy  cmised  in  the  Greek  waters  to  protect 
trade  and  keep  down  piracy,  made  descents  on 
hostile  territory  and  contended  with  the  ene- 
miee'  fleets  at  sea,  and  conveyed  armies  to  their 
deBtination.  They  naually  sailed,  except  when 
manoeavring.  or  when  great  speed  waa  required 
(Thuc.  iii.  IS).  Before  an  action  the  heavier 
masts  and  sails  were  pat  ssbore.  They  seldom 
wont  far  from  land,  and  the  crews  often  disem- 
barked twice  a  day  for  meals  ;  as  e.g.  at  Aegos- 
polami,  lOB  B.C.  (Xen.  Bell.  ii.  1,  9Gi  tint. 
Ly,.  10). 

S.  BoHAN  FLEETS.—That  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed a  fleet  in  very  early  times  is  shown  by 
theiradoptioaoftheshiponUieircoins[Coinkg«, 
PI.  IILJ.  In  898  B.C.  a  longa  napti  was  sent  to 
take  an  offering  to  Delphi  (Liv.  v.  38).     In  847 

s^  (Polyb.  iii.  31),  in  which  the  lleets  of  both 
powers  are  mentioned.  After  the  conquest  ol 
Italy,  completod  in  8S8  b.c.,  we  liear  of  tongae 

the  Forum.  The' management  of  the  fleet  was 
entrosted  to  Uuaestores  Classici,  and  on  special 
Docuions  to  DnOTui  lUlTUai.  The  great  de- 
velopment ol  the  Boman  fleet  was  owing  to  the 


rivslTj  with  Cuthage  in  the  Fint  Ponia  Wu,  in 
which  the;  mnde  battles  at  Ma  resemble,  u  far 
u  passible,  bettles  by  luid  (UyUe,  BSD  B.C.; 
Ekuomuis  9Sfl  B.C.). 

After  the  tall  ot  Carthage  and  the  conquest 
ol  the  East,  the  Heditelranean  became  a  Roman 
lake,  and  there  waa  no  further  Dae  for  a  navy. 
Indeed,  in  the  Jngnrthine  War  the  troopa 
ordered  into  Africa  were  marched  down  to 
Rhcginm,  and  thence  sent  acroes  to  Sicily,  and 
uain  from  Bicily  oonvoyed  over  hy  Siailianmer- 
cCantmon.  The  Bonuuia  had  no  Beet  to  oppose 
to  Hithradatea.  Till  Fompeios  destroyed  the 
pirates  (67  a  c.)  there  was  no  security  for  trade 
in  any  part  ol  the  Mediterranean.     With  the 

Heetfl  of  Caesar  were  built  and  equipped  aa  ocoa-  ' 
uon  required.  The  senatorial  party  in  40  B.C.  i 
raised  a  Beet  of  GOO  vessels,  chieSy  Qreek  and 
Asiatic.  Seitns  Pompeius,  Praefectui  Clattii 
ef  Oni«  Sfaritirruu,  held  the  eeaagainst  OctaviuB 
with  a  fleet  manned  and  partly  commanded  by 
Orientals  and  freedmen,  till  he  was  beaten  by  ' 
Octavinsat  Natdochas.  At  the  battle  of  Aotium, 
HI  B.C.I  Octavius  opposed  light  'Libumian' 
biieme  galleys  to  the  heavy  ehips  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

AngustusentirelyTeorganisedtheBoman  fleet 
and  divided  it  into  several  aqnadrona,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  : 

(1)  The  CleS9i«  MissDensis,  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  emperor,  whose  lieulenint  was 
styled  Praetectus  Classis,  usoally  one  of  the 
imperial  freedmen.  It  had  stations  alsoat  Oatia, 
Corsica,  and  Centumcsllae  (Civitjk  Vecchia). 

The  maHaes  of  the  CI.  Hisenensis  were  sta- 
tioned at  Rome  in  barracks  (Castn  Misenen- 
Biam)  near  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 

(a)  The  CUssis  Praetoria  Baveunaa,  stationed 
at  Raranna  (where  the  town  of  Classisgiew  np 
adeabanai:  cf.  H.  Apollinare  in  Ciawe),  with 
(no  doabt)  other  ports  in  the  Adriatic.  This 
fleet  also  had  Castra  Ravennatium  at  Borne 
in  the  Transtibetina  Resno. 

(8)  Other  fleets  establiiihed  by  Augustus  and 
h^a  snccesBorH  were  the  ClAsais  Augusta  Alex- 
andiiiA  (a  continuation  ot  the  royal  fleet  ot  the 
Ptolemies),  Classis  Libyoa.  Byriaca.  Pontics, 
Britannica  (with  stations  at  Bononia  (Boulogne), 
Dabrae  (Dover),  and  on  the  Yorkshire  coast), 
Porojulienais  (Fr^jus),  and  on  the  rivers  Rhine, 
Danube,  and  Rhone. 

The  Roman  warships  were  portly  triremes 
and  qoadriremeH  (nava  longae),  partly  biremes 
(itfeurnoe).     [HavU,] 

Both  it!  Oreece  and  at  Rome  naval  service 

was  unpopular,  and  only  the  poorest  citizens,  or 

slaves,  were  drafted  into  the  navy.    The  rowers 

■  F«),  sailors  (nautar),  and  marines  {cltu- 

-   ■■  .na,  and    were   called   locii 

a  of  enlistment  under  the 

Empire  waa  for  twenty- 

^         Clava    (^JnAof,    Ko- 

Rk    pirTi).    A  club,  such  as 

n    that  attributed  to  Hera- 

Ll   klee  (Soph.  Track.  BIS; 

Q    Ai.  Ban.  IT ;  Ov.  Met. 

J    IV.  114  ;  Suet.  :^er.  GS) 

r      called     Claviger     (Ov. 

Itet.  XT.  aa,  3H4,  Fatt.  i. 

■ii.iii_rh,h~  R  ***'■    I"  Someric  times, 

ffS^T^^^SST   "^e  dob  shod  with  iron, 

01  UBDedon.)  or  made  ot  bronse,  wa4 

used  as  a  mace  in  flgbt- 

ing  {It.  ii.  141,  Od.  li.  876) ;  and  in  the  armyot 

Xuries  the  Assyrians  carried  dnbi  (Hdt.  vii.  88). 


CLAVUS 
Peimitratna  had  a  body-guard  ot  KOfunt*ipoi 
(Hdt.  i.  6»i  nat.Sot.  81^.     The  dat  or  macs 
was  used  alao  by  Arcadian  hopLtea  (Sen.  HeU. 


340,  li. '^Sj.  Subsequently  it  has  the  sense  of  a 
naU  {PUt.  Phaedr.  S8  b).  ri,tipoi  [Oomphul 
originally  signified  a  wooden  peg  or  bolt  naed 
in  shipboilding  [Katti] ;  bat  it  is  also  D*ed  tor 
an  icon  nail  (Aesch.  Stpt.  £49). 

In  early  times,  before  soldering  was  known, 
nails  were  need  to  join  together  plales  ot  melaL 
In  the  '  Treasury  ot  Atreos '  at  Hykenae,  the 
'>rated  h;   ' 


(tones  of  the  dome  ace  perfoci 


1  by  bconia 


nails,   which  held  together  the  brona 

with  which  the  interior  waa  decorated  (cf.  Hoc. 

Carm.  iii.  16 ;  Horn.  Od.  vii.  »4). 

Nails  were  made  of  iron  (Find.  Pyth.  iv.  las ; 
Xen.  Cyneg.  ii.  13 ;  PUnt  Trin.  It.  8,  SS ;  Caea. 


Large  nails  for  fastening  beams  weni  called 
■:lav\  trabaUt  or  labutaret  (Cio.  Vm.  v,  ai, 
58 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  85,  18). 

The  shoes  ol  soldiers  were  studded  with 
lails,  hence  called  clavi  eatigarii  or  caligartM 
CalMDiJ;  claivarium,  'nail-money,'  like  cai- 
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ftitrium  (Sati.  Fdip.  8),  VM  a  miliUTy  donatire  |  Uiti  elavi  before  he  usamed  the  togaviriliM, 
(Tkc.  HtMi.  iii.  SO).  uid  it  rm  ofterwudB  hia  coBtom  Co  permit  the 

'        '  it  and  Bttend  the  Hi- 

trder  to  tnjn  them  in 
sailed  lali- 
'at.  i.  e,  SG). 
■Javju  wiu  also 
U>  the  BOne  ol  knights,  aa  a 


=^"»     public  afiaiis.     Theee  youths  wi 
Therii 


Olamim  fig«r«  wma  ■  provetbiU  eipi'esiiion, 
sisnifTing  what  was  unalterablT  fixed  bj  Fete 
(Cio.  VtTT.  y.  Bl,  68),  Henoa  tLa  goddess  Ne- 
oeaaitu  ia  armed  with  a  nail  (Hot.  Owm.  i.  Be, 


gmnted  sa  a  f 
preliminary  ■ 
fOr.  Tritt.  ».  10,  29-86;  Suet.  Vap.  9).  The 
Senate  laid  aside  the  latiu  clavut  at  timcB  of 
nouming  (Liv.  ii,  T)  and  oeaamed  the  anguitut 

The  angmtus  ctoiwiiraaa  badge  of  the  eques- 
aiaa  order,  but  leas  disUnotiTelj  so  than  the 


n  by  Cunim,  aa  i 


FU  US-'TlM  Stnuaui  totamm  *tbrpa  oi  Aliupw  imud 
■^Oi  ■  lull.    (VinalsUiiU.  JucrU.  iVnif .  toI.  1.  p.  tt.) 

IT,  18,  iii.  34,  e,  6);  and  BO  also  Athipa  or 
Atropoa  (see  ont). 

At  Volsinii,  in  Etruiia,  a  nail  was  driven  every 
year  in  the  temple  of  Nortia,  (he  Fortuns  of 
Etnuoan  mythology,  in  order  bo  keep  a  reckon- 
ing of  the  years  (Liv.  vii.  8).  This  custom  was 
intnidiioed  into  Rome  from  Etroria.  A  nail 
w»a  drinm  by  the  chief  magietrate  on  the  Ides  of 
Septflmbar  into  the  side  of  the  oella  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Capital.  This  nail  was  called  Clamu 
AnnaUl.  (Uv.  I.  c.)  We  read  of  a  dictator 
bsJDg  appointed,  more  than  onoe,  for  the  sole 
ptirpaaa  of  driving  in  tbe  nail  (elavi  figendi 
'-  ^LBTftc). 


n  the  stuff. 


[FMuinm.]  TheBomanamadeacharaotei 
DM  oitlieae  adornments  by  employing  them  as 
badges  of  office  or  rank  {ornamenta),  as  in  tbe 
case  of  (he  traita,  the  toga  praettscta,  as  well 
aa  the  elavi. 

Vtage. — The  laiuM  cfanu,  said  to  hare  been 
introdnoed  by  Tullns  Hostilins  from  the  Etms- 

LS  (Plin.  a.  $  188),  waejbe  distinoti 


f  the  seoatorian  order  (Hor 


18;  Oy. 


parpie  stripes  woven  in 
t)ie  fabric  or  sewn  on  it ;  they  were  employed  to 
omAment  the  tunic,  and  no  other  gamkent ;  the 
latut  clatnu  consisted  of  two  vaitioal  stripes 
aboQt  foar  inches  wide  falling  from  eaoh  ihool- 
der,  down  the  front  and  back.  Tbe  angastiolaye 
appears  to  have  differed  from  the  laticlave  only 
in  breadth ;  but  no  certain  example  of  (he  lati- 

LatU4  claimf,  artg.  cl.  are  often  abbreviated 
eipresaions  for  tuiuea  lati  or  ang.  elaoi  (Soet. 
lul.  4S). 

The  anguttut  clavui  probably  HurriTes  in 
the  elavi  or  '  orphreys '  of  the  dalmatic,  which 
was  reoognised  aa  an  ecclesiastical  garb  in  the 
earlier  psjt  of  the  fourth  oentnry.  (See  Diet. 
of  Christian  Ant.  s.  tv.  Ci-inta,  OalkatiC.) 

The  elavnl,  whether  lafus  or  anguitui,  was 
worn  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  The  latm 
ctavitt  WW  sometimes  woven  on  (able  napkins 
(Mart.  iv.  48,  IT). 

The  equiialenta  used  in  the  Greek  writenore: 
elavui,  triHitier :  tunica  latielavia,  ^  wAnrfi- 
Tiijui:  tunica  ang\£tl\ctaoia,ii  at •i6aiiitai. 

Clepi'TdTa.    [HaroloKiiun.] 

KX<ipoOx°>'-     [CalDiak.1 

KX-flpOf,  See  Appendix,  UBEIK  Law  [Ham]. 

Kki^T^pit  or  KAi^Toptc.  See  Appendix, 
Q&iiK  Law. 

ClUtUU.  An  earthenware  oven,  of  beehive 
shape,  pieroed  with  holes ;  it  was  buried  in  hot 
ssbes  when  in  use.  Another  form  appears  to 
have  had  liollow  walls  into  which  the  heat  from 
»  furnace  was  admitted  from  below. 

Clieni  (VUw,  'hew').     Befors  tha  iooorpo* 


CLIPEns 
,  *■    i—Hi  I  Mwwhola  bodj  of  am. 


T.Bl). 

rSK*  «u  in  the  earliest  til 


I  clientB  (Tk. 


ot  p^-  I 


lacloasaiuJogy 
kud  client,  ud 
id  SliaB-fumlliiA ;  the  patron 
Snardiu)  and  protector,  at  the 
u  ttuKT  ■■•  uie  goardiaD  and  protector  of  hli 
,H  .^uiUtob.  The  teciprocal  dntias  of  patroTiut 
V    ml  c/wiu  varied  much  at  different  perioda  ot 

ii~  ii^lorti,  tribula,  and  tiberti,  were  epoken  of 
«-  ADBraUr  aa  efientafcf  or  dependents,  without 
-a  dH  exiatence  of  any  atriot  legal  relation  aa 
^  od^iwUl^.  Sash  dntiea  aa  abiervare  atriurrt, 
—    JUiS—qut   UcUeam,  praecedfrB  lellam  (Uart. 

-  ■"  --'-' (Mart.  i.  56,  fl),  Ac,  ware 

*rm  ogUiuTn  and  opera, 

—  '  wore  repaid  bjr  the 

— '- —  in  legal  affaire, 

iotie,8portiUs, 

ISO),  & 


.  ..u  V    iy.»),talutare 

■  . iw    iachtded  oader  ctiti 

-^  .  ,^   «i-Ji    tvgata  fUart.  iii.  46), 
— .      ^  ji    palronos  by  a  general  proteotii 
;luv'    jiftaand  Iowib  of  moner,  iniit 

^•**x  '""    whether  in  kind  or  izioney  (i ,. ,,, 

^  »c>i>i»]  In  imperial  times  a  lai^e  nnniber  of  the  pootor 
>  ^i.  ~  Jut  dtiaene  waa  thna  maintained  in  idleneaa;  the 
»>i«.uu.*  ,  trades  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  alavea  and 
..^  l'*!-) ,  treedmen.  (AathoritieH :  Becker,  QaJZui '  Bam- 
,  ,iv  -Hi.;*!  aa^  Soman  Aniiquiliti;  Sec.) 
.  .  M  itsl  I  CUnu  {xKl^ :  Lat.  inclinalio,  declinaUo, 
.  ,i..ii  rviu-  ■  a™n-gentiaj.  (1)  Literally  a  jimw  or  wjcJma- 
„  ii^titw,!  tujn.  Before  the  globolarflgnre  of  lie  earth  wa« 
,  .,_-.;io«  of  ,  known,  it  was  aappoeed  that  there  wao  a  general 
V..U  ^n'Bi  idopB  of  ita  snifaoe  from  aonth  to  north,  and 
.,  1^-4  :Jbu-  thia  was  called  nKl/m.  Afterwards  the  word 
,  .>..  ■as  an  ,  HU  applied  to  different  lonea  of  the  eartli's 
Borface,  which  were  detennined  by  the  different 
lengths  ot  the  longest  day  at  their  lines  of  de- 
marcation [Cingulnm,  6],  Thia  division  into 
climata  waa  applied  only  to  the  northern  hemi- 
ephere. 

Hipparchn*  (abont  160  b.c.)  aasnmed  the 
cironmterence  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  to 
be  312,000  stadia,  and  divided  thia  into  B60  de- 
greet,  of  TOO  stadia  to  each.  Ptolemy  reckoned 
la  climata.  The  terra  K\ffia  was  afterwards 
apjjied  to  the  average  (emperaturo  of  each  ol 
'  henoo  onr  nae  of  the  wo*d 


f3)  A  Homaji  aqoa 
qnaiter  of  an  Aotni 

cu'«M,  (i)ri 

MM.]    (g)  Amadl 

1.  W),  hung  np  as  an  oSering  in  a  teinple. 
This  custom  wbb  tranalerred  to  Rome  (Li». 
iiv.  8B).     The  fint  recorded  instance  ot  tnoh 


'Arms  uid  iLrmoor.]  (9)  r^' 

ihield  ot  metal  (Hdt. 


CLITELLAB 
bearing  the  paitnita  of  his  uicestoTB,  clipeataa 
inuyifui.      Hub  custam  wu  copied  in  later 
timei  (Tac.  Anru  ii.  BS ;  Bnet,  Col.  IB). 

Hedkllioni  of  marble,  •colptored  on  both 
ndM,  were  also  laapeDded  from  the  root*  ol 
porticut  or  atria  M  an 


COCLEA  ITB 

orpeperino.  Iti  ori^aldimenuoniwerelStt. 
«  in.  in  hsight  and  10  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  bat 
one-third  of  ita  height  ia  now  choked  up  by 
mnd.  This  drain  waa  constructed  to  carry  off 
not  only  the  sewwe,  bat  also  the  anrlace  water 
Irom  the  ■aironnduig  slopes.     Henoe  the  eaz^ 


i1*  sUpau  Ln  portfeiia 


constractioD  of  this  great  work,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Tuqoiaitia  Friscaa  or  Tarqninin* 
Soperbns  [lAv.  i.  SB,  66),  and  is  certainly  aa  old 
as  the  times  of  the  kings. 

Beveral  other  main  drains  may  be  traced,  or 
are  still  in  Die,  at  Borne.  Brick  ii  largely  used 
in  their  conatruction ;  sometimei  they  ant 
covered  in  with  a  barrel  vaalt,  aometime*  by 
two  tiles  leaning  against  each  other,  sometimes 
by  a  aingle  flagstone.  In  imperial  times  an 
_,,.  ,„,,,,,.,  ,  '  arch  of  concrete  wai  nibstituted.  when  repain 

CUUlIu  (icu^AAia).  A  pair  of  pannien^d    were  tea  aired. 
theretore  only  oaed  in  the  plara]  uomber  raor.  i      Besides  the  main  draina  there  were  many 
c_.  ...-„,     .    „  ..  jjj^  ^  j„      j^  j^y    i,nDDh  sewers,  famished  with  manholes,  dr«n- 
with  mnlea  or  assea,  |  ^^g  the  whole  city  within  the  Annlian  waUa. 
The  largest  sewer  in  Borne  is  that  nnder  the 
Campus  Martins. 

The  expense  ol  cleansiDg  and  repairing  these 
eloaeae  was  defrayed  partly  by  the  Treasory, 
and  partly  by  arateoaJled  cloiuartuin.  Dnder 
the  Bepablio,  the  adminiBtration  of  the  severs 
was  entmslcdto  the  censors  and  aediles;  under 
the  Empire  to  special  officers  called  cfoacarttot 

KXoirfjt  SChti  or  vpa^.  See  Appendix, 
Gbeek  Liw. 

duu'aiiliiitt.    [Arms  ud  Armonr,  Puoio.] 

Cm  Teitii,  also  Cm  (n.  pi.).  The  silk  of  Cos 
(Arist.  B.  A.T.  l(l),trcqaently  mentioned  by  (he 
Latin  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  (Tiball.  ii.  8, 
U:  Hor.  Catm.  iv.  13,  IS;  Ov.  A.  A.  ii.  9»l}, 
had  a  great  degree  of  transparency,  was  rs- 
markably  fine,  and  very  costly,  and  was  some- 
times dyed  pnrple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold.    [8«rloa  vestU.] 

Coa'ota,  Coaetllia  (i-tAoi,  cogers,  wtKtir, 
■liifTiir^,  tli-iiua).  Felt  mode  ol  sheep's  wod 
and  ocoasionaily  ol  other  materials:  used  for 
caps  [fillejin),  shoe-soles,  rough  cloaks  or  rags, 
padding  to  armour,  Sk.  \  sIbo  coverings  to  pro- 
tect engines  of  war. 

CM'etor.  A  name  applied  to  collectors  ol 
varioas  sotta,  e.g.  to  the  serrsnts  ol  the  pnbli- 
cani  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  who  collected  the 
revenaei  lor  them  (Cic.  Bab.  Fail.  11,  S  BO) ; 
also  to  those  who  collected  the  money  at  a 
public  auction  (Cic.  Cluent.  M,  §  IBO :  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  6,  88). 

Coegnm  (Kinitoi).  A  red  dye  obtained  from  am 


bat  in  other  oountrias  they  were  also  applied 

OlM'Oa  (trintut).  A  drain.  The  existing 
remains  of  the  draiiia^  of  Athena  are  of  con- 
■ideiable  extent,  and  in  part,  at  least,  ol  high 
antiquity,  sinoe  they  contain  a  specimen  of  l£e 
corbelled  arch,  the  ose  ol  which  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  true  arch  (see  Arans).  The 
Mwer  is  rentilatad  by  air-shafts  ;  and  at  one 
point  is  a  laserroir,  from  the  sides  of  which 
•maU  canals  lined  with  brick  carried  the  con- 
lants  towards  the  plain  and  the  olive  woods, 
thos  apparently  pomting  to  an  ancient  system 
of    applying  the  relnae  of  a  city   to  fertjlise 

The  chief  of  the  ancient  drains  still  existing 
in  Bome  is  the  famous  Cloaca  Maxima,  which 
starts  in  the  Tslley  of  the  Snbnia  at  the  foot  ol 
tbe  Carina*,  orosaes  the  Forum  onder  the  soath 
end  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  thence  nnder  the 
Vicna  Tdscus  and  the  Velabram,  and  enters 
the  Tiber  near  the  Temple  of  Hercoles  in  the  I 
Fonim  Boarinm,  by  an  arch  ol  loptt  Qalrinui  \ 


mti).  It  was  very  costly,  and  resembled 
Pnnon  made  from  Uie  Tyriau  shall 
.XXIV.  8;  Bot.Sat.  ii.  6,163;  Hart.  iii.  9, 

11;  Juv.  iu.S6B).    [Colorei.l 
Coe'lsft  or  CMhlw  (nx^ioi).   Anything  d  ft 

spiral  (orm. 


^ fe     a 


pau,woTkedbTtwDaprigbtiorewa(eM{aa«).  The 
wDcm  ot  >  «»«  i>  oUad  ruga  (Plin.  irifi.  74). 

A  icTew  ol  Uw  wma  dMoriptioD  wu  also 
tuod  in  oil  and  vina  preuM.  The  thrakd  ol 
the  MTew  ii  oklled  irMtirJ;^>,tor  in  Qreek. 

(S)  A  ipinl  pimip  tor  ruaing  water  tor  inin- 
tion,  inTented  b;  ArohimedH,  kod  oklled  the 
ArchimedMD  wrew  (km  cat  ODder  Astli*). 

(8)  Piobikblj  K  tonutile,  and  for  the  eMspa 
ot  beatiarii  id  the  amphiUwetn. 


689)  in  tlu  flfth  century  B. . 

tinisa  made  largo  tortnnea.  Cookeiy  ii  repre- 
Bentod  aa  an  art,  and  ita  proteaaors  had  their 
pnpila  and  appnnticea.  Cookeiy  books  coa- 
laining  reoeipla  and  mlee  (ovyxi^i^Ta  itiil 
riiufia)  were  atudied  b;  the  artiata.  Among 
Gooka  may  be  reckoned  Tendon  of  eatablea,  e,g. 
the  iAAan-sw^Aqi  of  the  BquiUt,  lellen  of 
cake*  (fffjcdfirai  ifTci).  &o.  At  Athena  a  par- 
ticidar  part  of  the  170^4  waa  called  ri^ui7*ifMia. 
where  oooka  etood  lor  hire. 

Sicilian  oooken'  was  lamoDa  throDghoat  the 
Grecian  world  (Plat.  B»p.  iii.  i04  d). 

Ttie  oook  i(  a  oommoa  character  in  the  New 
Comedjr ;  he  is  often  a  foreigner.  Hii  dreu  in 
comedy  waa  a  abort  (nnic  Jx"^'  tco\u<ii),  a 
belt  IwifilCmim),  and  a  ladle  or  other  kitciien 
uteniilaa  a  mark  othia  trade.     (Bee  PUnt.  Coi. 

661,  Aui  ars.) 

S.  RoHjkK. — Prom  eari;  timea  the  kitchen 
waa  committed  to  the  care  ot  ilaTea.  Cookerr 
ai  an  art  waa  tappoaed  to  have  oome  in  with 
the  conqneit  of  Ureeoe,  There  waa  a  forum 
coquinUfTv  ikt  Rome,  where  cooka  oonld  be  hirvd. 
There  were  also  street  cooka,  who  made  and 
oried  their  warea  in  the  open  air.  The  great 
development  ot  tlavery  nnder  the  Empire  pn>- 
dnoed  a  hierarchy  of  cooks  aa  of  other  alaTea : 
:  vicarim  »uprn  coguo*,  archimaffimt,  foma- 
!  carii,  focarii,  coftorei,  obiunatoret,  Are.,  aro 
I  attained  to  the  imperial  fimiliaa.  The  altim- 
vagant  dinoara  of  the  later  Romans  mnat  of 
oouraa  have  inereaaed  the  number  and  import- 


lor  drawing  anaila  IcoeU 
and  eating  thsro,  whena 
and  the  broader  part  lor  t 
■      -ll,) 


i)  oat  ot  their  ahellB, 
>ing(^a,&o.     (Mart. 


caudgx).     Originally  the  1 
(Verg.  Oaorg.  Ii.  SO ;  Ot.  Mel,  lii.  ISS) ; 
ijuing  compoaed  of  pieoes  of  wood. 
(1)  A  clog  o(  woodjfttttiched 


(3)  A  liquid  mea 
khe  eyatfaua. 

Com*  (Coqviu)  IjUyupoi,  /layltM^-'^'-  <tcO 

1.  GbieR.— In  Homer  the  female  alaTCi 
(tumol)  make  the  bread  and  «»k.  The  ohiefn 
ihunaelvei  also  kUI  and  eook  the  beaata  {Od. 
Tii,  lOB,  lir.  <]B,  n.  li.  aoi,  &o.) ;  the  meal  being 
aJwayl  connidered  an  an  aooeaaory  to  a  aaorifioe. 
Id  hiatorical  tlmvH,  also,  cook >  were .  attached 
to  the  temples  to  altuiid  to  tlmsacrificia]  feaata. 

Domeitio  oooka  mnat  have  been  tor  the  most 


(1)  A  clog  o(  wood^ttached  aa  a  poniihi 

to  the  feet  ot  alaTee  (Plant  Foen.  t.  8,  t»). 

twenty-fourth  ot        (S)  Boat*  on  the  Tib "'    - 


employed  in  transporting  ths 


writing  upon  them ;  and  a1 
of  oodei  was  often  naed  aa  synoDymous  with 
{b}  libtT,  or  book ;  (c)  an  aocount-book  or  ledger, 
cod«x  aecaiH  el  exptmi  (Suet.  Aug.  101) ; 
(d)  the  Ubfet  on  which  a  bill  waa  written;  («) 


CODEX  ACCEPT!  ET  EXPENSI 

daring  the  time  of  the  emperors,  any  collection 
of  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  emperors. 

The  diminutive  codieilU  was  used  much  in 
the  same  way  as  codex  (Cic  PhiL  yiii.  10,  § 
S8);  for  its  testamentary  use  see  Teitamentiun. 

Codex  aeeepti  et  azpenii  Roman  account 
books  were  of  two  kinds :  (1)  Adversaria,  a  kind 
of  waste-bocJc  or  day-book,  entries  in  which 
were  careleesly  (neglegenter)  jotted  down  {d&- 
iecta)  in  no  regular  order  (Cic  Bosc,  Com, 
2,  7).  [Adyonaria.]  They  are  also  called 
ephemeride*  (Prop.  iv.  28,  20). 

(2)  Codex  ticcepH  et  experm  (Cic.  Verr,  ii. 
76, 186),  into  which  the  entries  of  the  adver- 
saria  were  posted  each  month.  It  consisted  of 
a  series  of  double  pages,  one  debit  (acceptuvfiU 
the  other  credit  {expenaum) ;  hence  the  book 
is  sometimes  called  codices.  The  entries  were 
made  in  order  of  date  (Cic.  Verr,  iii.  75, 175). 
There  was  a  profit  and  loss  account,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  oonmion  expressions  appo- 
nere  Utero',  lueri^  dam/ni  Jacere  —  Uicri, 
daimftifwmyiM  facere  (cf.  Cic.  Verr,  iii.  45, 107). 
The  arranging  different  accounts  under  separate 
heads  appears  to  have  been  called  dtgerere 
(Cic  Boie.  Com,  8,  9).  The  individual  entries 
are  called  nomina.  For  the  creditor  to  book 
a  debt  was  called  nomen  faeere  [Obligatio 
litteramin];  but  nomen  is  the  general  term 
for  an  entry.  Extraordinariae  pecuniae  were 
sums  entered  out  of  their  proper  order  (Cic. 
Bote,  Com.  1,  4). 

Elntry  on  the  debit  side  is  called  ctcceptum 
ferre  or  referre,  accepHlaiio :  and  on  the  credit 
side  expenmmyerre,  referre f  expensilaHo, 

All  entries  m  the  codex  were  in  terms  of 
cash:  but  the  actual  cash  payments  and 
receipts  (*Dr.  to  Cash '  and  *  Cash  Dr.  to  so  and 
so*)  of  our  modem  book-keeping  were  called 
arcaria  nomina.  These  stand  in  opposition  to 
transcripHcia  nomina.  The  codex  exhibits 
the  whcde  state  of  a  man's  affairs,  and  we  can- 
not suppose  that  all  his  transactions  would  be 
ready-money  ones. 

The  codex  was  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
householder;  but  those  who  had  extensive 
business  transactions  had  to  keep  ledgers 
{rationeSy  libri  raiionum),  each  personal  or 
nominal  account  being  called  ratio,  [See 
Gkirognphnm.! 

OodaxJnftiiuaiie'iifyTheodotlaimBfftc.  See 
Appendix,  Boman  Law. 

K48«v.    [Tintinnabiiliuii.] 

Cogna'tL    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Cog'iiitor.      See    Appendix,    Rokam    Law 

Con&mnL  [Vomen.] 

Cdnon.    nzereitni.] 

Oohvm.   t^ugiim.] 

OoilUtge.— The  coins  of  antiouity  are  among 
its  most  valuable  legacies.  They  range,  in 
locality,  from  Portugal  to  Bactria  and  India, 
and  from  Britain  to  Coptus  in  the  Upper 
Thabaid  of  Egypt;  in  time,  over  more  than  a 
thousand  years ;  while  the  number  of  groups  of 
coins,  each  distin^shed  by  its  own  stamp  or 
tvpe,  has  beat  estmiated  at  about  one  hundred 
ttimisanii  In  beauty  of  design  and  variety  of 
tjpe,  they  far  surpass  the  modem  coinages, 
thoiudi  we  latter  excel  in  mechanical  finish, 
fovn^essof  shape,  and  exact  position  of  the 
figures. 

OxKnuLREMAiffiB.— (1)  The  ancient  Names 
of  Moneif. — A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  the 
ymloe  of  which  is  ascertained  and  stated  by 
Authority.  Tokens  of  no  intrinsic  value  {e.g. 
paper  money)  and  ingots  unstamped  are  not 
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coins.  In  speaking  of  money  as  distinguished 
from  other  kinds  of  property  (xp^/urra)  the 
Greeks  would  call  it  either  ofryvpioy  or  yofdcfuerct 
— usually  the  former,  since  Greek  currency  was 
mostly  ailver.  So  ties  in  Latin,  the  earliest 
Latin  coina.ee  being  of  bronze.  Nofjiafutra  (from 
ydfios,  *  law  )  stands  for  coin  wmch  was  legal 
tender  in  a  state,  and  so  for  all  moneys  coined 
by  authority  (Hdt.  I  94).  In  the  SouUi  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  the  word  yd/ws,  or  as  it  was  locally 
written  yovfAfwSf  was  applied  to  coin,  and 
corresponded  in  usage  nearly  to  the  term  stater ^ 
which  was  in  use  in  the  East  [Stater].  And  in 
fact,  numus  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  as  equivalent  to  ffroHip.  (Cf..  Plant. 
Pseud,  iii.  2,  19,  Trin,  i,  2, 116.)  In  Roman 
usage,  nutnus  was  applied  in  a  special  and 
restricted  sense  to  the  sestertius. 

(2)  Materials  of  Money  in  Antiquity. — ^An 
important  distinction  holds  between  money  of 
intrinsic  value  and  money  of  account. 

(a)  Money  of  intrinsic  value.  The  bulk  of 
this  has  at  all  times  consisted  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  or  rather  bronze,  pure  copper  not 
having  been  used  by  the  ancients  except  in 
rare  cases.  [Annuii,  Argentom,  Aet,  Sleet- 
nun.]  In  addition,  iron  was  used  as  money  at 
Byzantium  (Ar.  Nub,  249)  and  Sparta,  and  in 
some  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnese. 

(i8)  Money  of  account.  The  smaller  denomi- 
nations of  coin  were  usually  among  the  Greeks, 
from  the  fourth  century  onward,  issued  in  bronze, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  these 
coins  were  seldom  of  such  weight  as  to  be  iu 
actual  value  what  they  were  in  nominal  value. 
The  light  bronze  of  the  Greeks  was  thus  in  a 
sense  fiduciary  or  conventional,  like  the  Eng- 
lish bronze  coinage.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  Greeks  were  contented  to  let  it  find  its  own 
level  in  trade  and  pass  for  what  it  was.  Coins 
of  tin,  plated  bronze,  and  even  of  bronze  not 
plated,  were  sometimes  current  at  a  nominal 
value.  But  in  the  grea«  commercial  cities  of 
Greece  the  classes  of  coin  most  used  in  com- 
merce, such  as  the  pieces  of  Aegina,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  retain  their  excellence  to  a  late 
period.  In  later  days  the  currency  was  more 
frequently  debased;  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  at  Rome  in  the  Imperial  period. 

1.  Greek.— (1)  Early  mintage, — In  early 
times  rings  of  gold  and  silver  aiid  bars  {6$€- 
Aitf-icoi)  of  bronze  and  iron  of  a  certain  weight 
(probably  unstamped)  were  current  in  Western 
Asia  and  Greece. 

The  earliest  coins  were  made  in  Asia,  and 
probably  in  Lydia  (Hdt.  i.  94)  and  of  a  mixture 
of  ^old  and  silver  called  Sleetmm,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when  the 
long  of  Lydia  ruled  Asia  Minor.  Inunediately 
after  this,  the  Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  and 
the  islands  began  to  mint  coins.  For  some 
time,  until  silver  was  first  coined  at  A^^a, 
all  the  coinage  of  the  world  consisted  of 
stamped  pellets  of  electrum,  though  no  doubt 
unstamped  bars  of  gold  and  silver  circulated 
with  them. 

(2)  Standards, — The  comparative  value  of 
gold  to  silver  appears  to  have  been  18^  :  1 ;  of 
electrum  to  silver  10  : 1 ;  of  electrum  to  gold, 
about  8  : 4. 

The  standards  current  in  Western  Asia 
before  the  minting  of  money  were : 

{a)  The  Royal  Babylonian  gold  standard,  in 
which  (a)  the  heavy  shekel  weighed  about  260 
grs.  troy  (•2Z.  88.  id,);  (6)  the  light  shekel 
weighed  about  180  grs.  troy  ( =  1/.  Is,  Bd,), 

(o)  The  Common  Babylonian  gold  standard, 
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in  which  (a)  the  heavy  shekel  weighed  258  m. 
troy  (=  2Z.  2».  2<i.) ;  (b)  the  light  shekel  weighed 
about  ia6'6  grs.  troy  (==  11.  Is.  Id.). 

(c)  The  Royal  Babylonian  silver  standard  of 
about  172'9  grs.  («  abont  lid.  at  the  present 
value  of  silver,  or  about  la.  Id.  at  the  ^ue  of 
ten  years  ago). 

(a)  The  Common  Babylonian  silver  standard 
of  about  168  grains  (=  about  lO^d.  or  Is.  6d.f 
as  above). 

(e)  The  Phoenician  silver  system,  in  which 
the  bar  weighed  280  grs.  ( =  about  Is.  %d.  or 
Is.  10d.)j  fifteen  of  wmch  bars  were  equal  in 
value  to  one  heavy  Babylonian  Royal  shekel, 
i.e.  a  gold  bar  of  260  grs.  (»  22.  8«.  id.). 

(8)  Early  coinage;  electrum^  gold  and 
silver. — The  early  elec^rum  coins  of  Lydia  (PI. 
L  1)  and  Ionia  were  minted  on  the  silver  stan- 
dards. Electrum  was  supposed  to  be  exactly 
ten  times  the  value  of  silver ;  it  was  less  likely 
than  gold  or  salver  to  be  melted  down,  being 
less  generally  useful ;  it  was,  moreover,  a 
natural  product  of  Lydia. 

The  electrum  coinage  of  Lydia  fPl.  1. 1)  is 
based  on  both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian silver  standards,  the  former  probably  for 
the  inland  or  caravan  trade,  and  the  latter  for 
trade  with  tiie  West. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  oentury  the  city 
of  Phokaea  struck  gold  coins  (or  rather  coins 
of  very  rich  electrum,  probably  passing  as  gold) 
on  the  common  heavy  gold  Babylonian  standard 
of  258  grs.  (PI.  I.  2). 

Kroesus  (c.  550  B.C.),  or  perhaps  his  conqueror 
Cyrus,  did  away  with  the  electrum  coinage  and 
introduced  gold  (PI.  I.  6)  and  silver  coins  in  the 
place  of  gold  and  silver  bars. 

From  Lydia,  coinage  was  introduced  into 
Persia  by  Cyrus,  who  struck  gold  and  silver 
coins  on  the  royal  Babylonian  standards.  In 
the  form  of  darics  {HaptiKoi,  gold  pieces  of  ISO 
grs.,  also  called  ro^ckai,  PI.  1. 4)  and  sigU  (0-17X01, 
shekels  J  silver  pieces  of  about  86*45  grs.,  i.e. 
half  the  heavy  Babylonian  unit  of  172*9  grs.  and 
counting  twenty  to  the  daric,  PI.  I.  5);  this 
continued  to  be  the  universal  Asiatic  coinage 
till  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  monopoly  of 
gold  coinage  was  part  of  the  Great  King's  pre- 
rogative ;  but  silver  staters  of  172*9  grs.  were 
issued  (by  permission)  by  subject  Gr^k  cities 
and  sometmies  by  satraps.    Gold  coin,  in  the 


Persian  empire  and  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  almost  entirely  free  from  alloy. 
Among  barbarians  it  was  often  much  debased. 

According  to  tradition,  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos 
(seventh  century  B.C.),  was  the  fint  mo  issued 
coins  in  Greece.  The  earliest  Greek  coins  are 
from  Aegina,  and  bear  the  device  of  a  tortoise, 
and  these  are  attributed  to  him  (PI.  L  7).  At 
the  same  time  with  the  first  Aeginetan  coin- 
age, mints  were  established  in  Euboea  (PL  L 
11)  and  at  Corinth  (PI.  1. 10). 

The  coins  struck  at  these  mints  were  all  in 
silver.  There  was  little  or  no  electrum  ooina^ 
electrum  not  being  found  in  Ghreece ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Sicilian  coins  (abont  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.)  and  the  gold  coin- 
age of  Athens  (beginning  abmit  898  B.C.),  there 
is  practically  no  gold  coinage  outside  Asia 
and  the  Thracian  district  until  the  time  of 
Philip  n. 

The  Aeginetan  silver  stater  (irrar^)  or 
didrachmJUlipax/Mp)  weighed  about  196  grs. 
( o  2  shillings)  and  was  divided  into  2  draehms 
of  98  grs.,  eaich  drachm  containing  6  oboU  of 
164grs. 

The  Euboic  silver  tetradraehm  (PL  I.  11) 
weighed  260  grs.,  the  stater  or  didrachm  ISO 
grs.  (the  weight  of  the  Persian  gold  coins 
struck  fsee  above]  on  the  Royal  Babylonian 
standard);  the  drachm   65  grs.,  and  the  obol 

11  CTS. 

The  Aeginetan  is  the  heavy  silver  standard 
in  Greece,  the  Euboic  the  light. 

The  Aeginetan  silver  money  was  current  at 
Athens,  which  state  struck  no  coins  till  the 
time  of  Solon.  After  that  date  the  Attic 
standard  was  introduced  (PL  I.  9).  At  first  a 
little  heaver  than  the  Euboic  (186  against  180 
grains),  it  soon  became  indistinguisb&ble  from 
it  (PL  L  8,  9). 

In  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.O.  the  silver 
issued  in  the  Greek  world  is  usually  of  almoiit 
perfect  purity.  Of  a  number  of  pieces  of  8. 
Italy  tested,  the  average  proportion  is  from  94 
to  96  per  cent,  of  pure  silver.  The  coins  of 
Ae^a  are  about  *96  fine.  Those  of  Athens, 
which  were  noted  in  antiquity  for  their  purity, 
nearly  *98.  Even  after  Alexander  the  coins  of 
Athens  retain  their  purity ;  but  in  some  places 
the  standard  of  fineness  rapidly  falls  m 
times :  e.g,  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 


PLATE     I. 

1.    EL.    Lydia.    Stater.    laS'S  gra    Obv.  Striftted  sorfaoe.    Rev.  Inonae  impreodona    vii.  century  B.C. 
S.    EL.    PhokMS.    Stater.    354*9  gra    Obv.  O  Seal.    Rev.  Two  inciue  squares.    Ctrea  eOO  ac. 

8.  EL.    Halikamassas?    Stater.    316-8  grs.    Obv.  0 AH OT  EMI  ZEMA.    Stag.    viL oentury  B.C. 

4.  AV.  Persia.    Daric.    129  gra.    Obv.  The  Great  King.    .A^.  Incuse  impression,    vi.  century  B.C. 

5.  AR.  Persia.    Sigloa.    94  grs.    Similar  to  No.  4.    v.  century  B.C. 

6.  AV.  Sardes.    Stater.    124  grs.  06v.  Foreparts  of  lion  and  bulL  .Anr.  Two  inonae  squarea  vi.  century  B.C. 

7.  AR.  Aegina.    Stater.    193  grs.    Obv.  Tortoise.    Rn.  Incuse  square.    viL  century  B  c. 

&    AR.    Athena    Drachm.  66  grs.  06v.  Head  of  Athena.  Rev.  AOE.    Owl  and  oUve-spny.  v.centuiyBjC 

9.  AR.    Athena    Tetradraehm.    264*8  fm.    Similar  to  No.  8.    vi  century  B.c. 

10.  AR.    Corinth.    Stat^.    131*3  grs.    Obv.  9  Pegasus.    Rev.  Incuse  of  swastika  form.    vi.  century  bx. 

11.  AR.    Euboea.    Tetradraehm.    2543 grs     Obv.  Oorgon-head.    72fv.  BuU*s  head.    vi.  century  B.C. 
IS.    AR.    Populonia    Stater.    139*6  gra    Obv.  X  Oorgon-head.    Rev.  Plain.    Late  vi.  centunr  B.r. 

18.    AR.    Syracuse.    Dekadrachm.    686-6  grs.    O60.  Yiotorlous  chariot.    Arv.  ZYPAKOZION.    Female 
head  surrounded  by  dolphins.    B.c.  479. 

14.  AR.    Zancle.    Drachm.    86*6  grs.    Obv.  DANKLE.   Dolphin  in  harbour.  At.  ShdL  Late  vi.  century  bx. 

15.  AR.    Sybaris.    Stater.    121*8  grs.    06v.  VM  (Zv)  Bull    TZrv.  Same  type  incuse,    vi.  century  B.C. 

16.  AR.    Rhodes.    Ttstradraohm.    234*2  grs.    Obv.  Head  of  Helios.  Rev.Po,   Rose.  Sphinx  in  field.   CHrea 

B.C.  400. 

17.  EL.    Kvzikna    Stater.    S48  grs.     Obv.  Oolden  eagles  on  the  omphalos  ;  below,  tunny.    Rev.  Mill  iH 

incuse.    V.  oentury  B.c. 

18.  AR.    Corinth.    Stat«r.    183  gra    Obv.  <?  Pegasua    Rev.  Head  of  Pallas ;  behind,  acanthus  pattern,    iv. 

century  B.C. 

19.  EL.    Lesboa    Hekte.    39*6  grs.    Obv.  Head  of  Aphrodite  ?    Rev. 
SO.    AR.    Silnron.    OboL    16*4  grs.    Obv.  Forepart  of  uhimaera.    Rev. 

ox  value). 

N.B.    AR.aArgentmn.    AV.aAumm. 


I^re.    iv.  oentury  B.C. 

Z.    Dove  flying.    In  field  O  (mark 


EL.sEIeotnim. 
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The  use  of  bronze  for  money  came  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  This  metal,  as 
ased  for  Greek  coins,  is  of  copper  alloyed  with 
from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  tin  and  2  to  5  per 
(»nt.  of  lead.  The  bronze  coinage  of  the  Greeks 
was  almost  entirely  a  token  coinage,  and  did 
not  pass  at  its  intrinsic  value  as  metai. 

The  distribution  of  coinage  in  Greece  and 
the  islands  is  irr^ular.  The  islands  were 
earlier  than  the  mainland  cities  in  beginning  to 
mint.  In  the  West  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  is  the  earliest  date  to  which  coins  can 
be  assigned.  The  coins  struck  by  Siris  and 
Sybaris  (PI.  1. 15)  probably  belong  to  this  time, 
and  at  any  rate  are  earher  than  510  B.C.  Naxos 
and  Zankle  (PI.  1. 14)  issued  coins  of  the  weight 
of  an  Aeginetan  drachm  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  Syracusan  coins  came  next,  following 
Die  Attic  standard.  Etruria  follows  (PI.  1. 12). 
In  Africa  the  kingdom  of  Kyrene  under  the 
Battiadae  coined  silver  coins  of  the  Euboic 
standard  early  in  the  sixth  century.  Egypt  used 
only  the  Persian  currency ;  and  Carthage  (PI. 
XL  1)  did  not  be^n  to  coin  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.    JMonetft.] 

(4)  IfUernattonal  Values. — The  current  gold 
standard  throughout  Greece  was  the  Persian 
daric,  in  value  of  metal  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
sovereign.  The  Persian  silver  shekel  of  about 
86  grs.  weight  and  ^  of  the  daric  in  value 
(roughly  corresponding  to  1  shilling)  had  also 
a  wide  circulation  in  Asia  and  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Greek  coins  chiefly  in  circulation  were 
the  staters  of  Corinth  (PI.  I.  10,  18)  and  Aegina 
(PI.  L  7),  and  the  Athenian  tetradrachms  (PI. 
L  9 ;  n.  6). 

The  coins  of  Athens  gained  a  wider  circula- 
tion as  the  power  of  Athens  increased  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Laureion  were  worked,  and 
became  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the 
best  known  on  both  sides  of  the  A^ean  and 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece. 

Kyzikus  minted  a  large  quantity  of  electrum 
staters  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  issue  of 
electrum  from  other  mints  had  fallen  off. 
These  coins  are  known  by  the  mint-mark  of 
the  tunny  fish  (PI.  1. 17).  They  continued  till 
the  fourtii  century  to  be  familiar  coins  in  all 
parts  of  Greece.  Similar  large  series  of  elec- 
trum coins  were  issued  by  Phokaea  (mint-mark 
a  seal,  ^lerit  PI.  I.  2)  and  Mvtilene,  but  tiiese 
<M>nsist  almost  entirely  of  hektae  or  sixths  (PI. 
I.  19). 

The  Rhodian  coinage  was  introduced  about 
400  B.C.  The  principal  coins  were  the  silver 
tetradrachms  of  240  grs.  (PI.  1. 16)  and  had  a 
laige  circulation.  Gkud  staters  of  185  grs.  were 
also  minted.  PhiUp  of  Macedon  issued  di- 
drachms  or  staters  of  Thracian  gold,  commonlv 
known  as  Philipa  {*i\iinr(iot.  Philippic  Pi. 
£L  8).  The  weignt  of  these  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Attic  silver  didraohm,  viz.  185  grs. 
(  =  about  28  shillings).  These  soon  became 
current  throughout  the  West.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  Asia 
the  gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms  or 
Alexanders  of  Alexander  (PI.  II.  4,  5)  and  his 
rac^essors  partly  took  the  place  of  the  Philips. 
An  immense  production  of  gold  at  this  time 
materially  altered  the  value  of  money,  and  all 
pncf^  b«^fore  and  after  Alexander  are  to  be 
oonaidered  in  view  of  this  fact.  Coins  bearing 
Alexander's  types  (PI.  IL  5)  were  issued  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

Hitherto   the  standard   had   been   a   gold 


standard  and  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  18§  :  1. 
Alexander  struck  all  his  money  on  the  Attic 
standard,  which  henceforth  became  universal. 
The  different  rates  of  exchange  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  gold  stater ;  contracts  being, 
no  doubt,  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  Rhodian  drachm  f which  fell  in  course  of 
time  to  about  50  grs.)  oecame  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  the  common  unit  in  Asia ;  and  ttie 
Roman  coinage  in  the  East  was  made  to  conform 
to  it.    (See  below,  KiaTo^6pos.) 

(5)  Minting. — Dies  were  out  by  the  wheel  (see 
Soalptura)  till  the  fifth  century  after  Christ;  in 
late  imperial  times  the  graving-tool  also  came 
into  use.  The  material  was  bronze,  brass,  or  soft 
iron.  The  die  was  then  let  into  an  anvil  a  little 
below  the  surface,  and  a  blank  of  gold  or  silver, 
cast  in  a  mould,  was  placed  upon  it,  usually 
while  hot.  Another  die,  sitaiilarly  let  into  a  hex 
of  iron,  was  placed  over  the  blank  and  struck 
with  a  hammer.  The  lower  die  was  probably 
sunk  into  a  block  of  wood  or  metal.  This 
simple  process,  with  very  little  improvement, 
continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when 
steel  dies  were  introduced.  The  earliest  tool 
in  use  was  a  punch,  which  made  an  impression, 
generally  a  square  or  oblong  sinking  (incuse), 
not  covering  the  whole  disk.  This  side,  the 
upper  in  striking,  is  the  reverse,  and  the  name 
or  special  stamp  of  the  city  was  on  the  punch, 
not  on  the  lower  or  obverse  die.  Incuse  squares 
were  commonly  used  everywhere  till  400  B.C., 
and  in  some  places  much  later,  e.^.  at  Rhodes. 
It  was  replaced  as  a  rule  by  the  mouse  circle, 
which  finally  disappears,  both  sides  of  the  coin 
standing  out  equally  in  relief.  The  coinage 
of  S.  Itidy  in  the  sixth  century  was  exceptions ; 
the  lower  die  was  cut  in  intaglio  and  the  upper 
die  in  reUef,  the  devices  bifiing  identical  or 
similar  (PI.  1. 15). 

Ancient  dies,  being  made  in  soft  metal,  lasted 
only  a  short  time :  hence  a  variety  in  ancient 
coins  so  great  that  before  Imperial  times  we 
seldom  find  two  coins  struck  from  the  same 
dies.  Admirable  as  Greek  coins  are  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  the  method  of  striking 
is  so  rude  that  coins  are  seldom  free  from 
blemishes;  the  impressions  being  sometimes 
crooked,  sometimes  double- struck  from  the 
shifting  of  the  blank  between  two  blows  of  the 
hammer,  sometimes  broken  by  too  heavy  a 
blow,  &c.    Collars  and  milling  were  unknown. 

Nothing  or  little  is  known  of  the  artists  who 
designed  the  dies.  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

(6)  Inscriptions. — The  earliest  coins  bear  no 
legends.  The  earliest  inscribed  coin  known  is 
one  of  the  sixth  century  struck  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  reading  in  archaic 
letters,  retrograde,  ^ovos  ifii  fffuoy  i.e.  *1  am 
the  sign  of  Phanes '  (PI.  I.  8).  In  later  times 
the  commonest  inscription  is  (a)  that  of  the 
people  in  whose  name  the  coins  w^  struck,  as 
2TPAK0210N  (  »  AN)  (PI.  I.  18),  KHinN, 
APKAAIKON  {i.e.  f6fiifffM  or  K6/jifia),  &c. :  often 
abbreviated,  e.g.  ABE  for  Athens  (PI.  I.  8,  9 ; 
II.  6),  M  for  Elis  (i.c./AAEinN) ;  or  (less  fre- 
quently)  the  name  of  the  city,  AKPArAS, 
ME2X^A.  The  name  (6)  of  the  master  of 
the  mint  is  often  added  fttm  the  fifth  century 
onwards.  Regal  coins  bear  (c)  the  king's  name, 
at  first  alone  (PI.  11.  8),  afterwards  with  the 
addition  of  BA2L/VEA2  (PI.  U.  5)  and  other 
titles  (PI.  II.  8).  Other  inscriptions  are  (d)  the 
name  of  the  artist:  NETANT02  EIIOEI, 
KIMAN,  SnSIAN,  <Src. ;  {e)  marks  of  value, 
AIO,  TPIH,  0B0A02;  (/)  description  of  the 
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devioe,  e^.  A9AA,  ITTBIA ;  (g)  religious  dedi- 1  principal  device  on  a  coin.    The  types  of  Greek 
cations,  e.g.  KOPA2»  A102  EAAANIOT.  |  coins  are  to  a  very  large  extent  relieions  in 

(7)  Bights  of  Coinage. — The  Persian  kings  their  significance.  The  temples  of  tne  gods 
kept  the  right  of  minting  gold  coin  in  their  own  '  were  the  first  treasuries  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
hands,  but  granted  licences  to  strike  silver  '  from  them  proceeded  some  at  least  of  the  earlier 
coins ;  and  i^is  continued  into  Roman  times,  coinages.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  commerce 
the  right  of  minting  even  silver  being  under  of  any  Greek  city  would  always  be  under  the 
Roman  domination  rarely  granted,  and  only  to  protection  of  its  patron  deity,  and  this  deity, 
a  few  cities.  Bronze  was  allowed  to  be  coined  therefore,  would  be  represented  on  the  coini^e, 
freely,  but  not  without  licence.  i  which  as  it  were  belonged  to  him  or  her.    Ifany 

In  Greece  every  city  made  its  own  coin.  The  '  of  the  earliest  devices,  again,  of  Greek  cities 
number  of  towns  coins  of  which  have  been  pre-  i  seem  to  be  connected  with  Astarte,  the  goddess 
served  exceeds  1500.  of  the  great  commercial  race  of  the  ancient 

Temples  also  had  their  own  mints,  some  .  world,  we  Phoenicians.  The  lion  of  Sardes 
local,  e.^.  the  temple  of  Didymaean  Apollo  at  (PI.  I.  8, 6),  Miletus  and  other  cities,  the  cow  of 
Branchidae,  which  issued  coins  with  the  legend  Eretria,  tne  tunny  of  KyzikuB  (PL  I..17)  and 
Er  [=EK]  AlATMfiN  lEPH  («c.  SpaxA^) ;  some  t  the  tortoise  of  Aegina  (PI.  L  7)  are  a'  r^hlems 
connected  with  Pan-Hellenic  worship,  e.g.  of  this  same  non-iiellenic  goddess.  Deities,  as 
OAYMIIIKON,  AM^iKTIONAN.  a  rule,  on  early  coins  were  represented  only  by 

Barbarian  princes  usually,  and  satraps  and  1  symbols.  Instance  of  these  symbols,  among 
Greek  tyrants  subject  to  Persia  sometimes,  many  others,  are  the  owl  of  Pallas  (PI.  I.  8,  9 ; 
inscribed  their  own  names;  but  in  Greece  such  { IL  6)  on  the  coins  of  Athens;  Demeter's  ear  of 
rulers  as  Dionysius  of  Syiacuse  and  Jason  of  |  com  (PI.  11.  2|  on  those  of  Metapontum;  the 
Pherae  kept  to  the  civic  inscriptions,  XTPAKO-  shield  of  Herakleeon  Boeotian  coins;  the  horse 
2IAN,  ^EPAlfiN.  For  some  time  after  Alex* ;  of  Poseidon  on  tiiioBe  of  Pherae.  Some  cities, 
ander's  death,  his  successors  struck  coins  bear-  «.</.  Athens,  Corinth,  Samos,  were  very  reluctant* 
ing  his  portrait,  but  with  their  own  names  ; ,  for  commercial  reasons,  to  alter  the  devices  on 
later,  all  rulers  and  pretenders  struck  coins  their  coins.  In  Asia  portraits  appeur  at  an 
bearing  their  own  images  in  the  East  and  in  early  date ;  but  the  first  human  effigy  which 
Greece  alike.  appears  on  Hellenic  coins  is  that  of  tne  deified 

{6)  Monetary  Alliances. — The  coins  in  certain  Alexander.  This  profanity  once  admitted 
countries  and  districts  have  usually  a  common  became  common  in  later  times.  Agonistic 
value  and  sometimes  a  common  stsjnp :  e.g.  the  |  types,  such  as  victorious  chariots  (PI.  1. 18)  and 
early  coins  of  Magna  Graecia  are  of  a  uniform  |  tripods,  liave  something  of  a  religious  charac* 
value  and  similar  type.  In  some  cases  coins  '  ter.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  even  of 
are  issued  bearing  the  names  of  more  than  !  instances  of  'canting'  heraldry  such  as  the 
one  city,  and  a  monetary  treaty  between  Phokaea  '  rose  {b69o¥)  of  Rhodes  (PI.  1. 16),  the  parsley 
ivnd  Mytilene  is  extant.  Leagues,  such  as  that  |  or  wild  celery  {c^Kiyor)  of  Selinus,  the  pome- 
founded  by  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  that  of  the  Asiatic  |  granate  {firjKoy)  of  Melos. 
cities  and  the  islands  in  894  B.C.,  the  Achaean,  I      Besides  the  type  and    inscription,    smaller 


Aetolian  and    other  leagues,  had    a  common  >  designs,  known  as  symbols  or  adjuncts,    are 


mint  or  struck  money  by  common  consent. 
Colonies  frequently    retained    the  devices  of 
their  firirpSirokis. 
(9)  Significance  of  Types. — The  type  is  the 


frequently  met  with  on  Greek  coins.  These  are 
beheved  to  have  been  the  si^et  or  armorial 
device  of  the  magistrate  who  issued  the  pieces. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  hereditary,  but 


PLA.TE     II. 

1.    AR.    Osrtliage.    Tetradrachm.    865  grs.    Ofrr.  Female  bead.    A^.  Lion  and  palm.    iv.  century  B.C. 

9.  AR.  Metapoutam.  Stater.  ISO'S  grs.  Obv.  Head  of  Persephone.  Rev.  M  ETA.  Ear  of  oom  ;  symbol, 
plough,    iv.  century  B.C. 

8.  AV.  Maoedon,  Philip  II.  Stater.  133  grs.  O&o.  Head  of  ApoUo.  72^.  01  AIR  HOY.  Biga.  Iv.  cen- 
tury B.r. 

4.  AV.    Maoedon,  Alexander  III.    Stater.    138-1  grs.    Obv.  Head  of  Athena.    Rev.  AAEEANAPOY. 

Victory  with  trophy- stand.    (Struck  at  Aradus.)    Iv.  century  b.c. 

5.  AR.    Alexander  III.    Tetradrachm.    365  gra    06v.  Head  of  Herakles.     i2nr.  BAZ I AEQZ  AAEE- 

ANAPOY.   Zens  seate*!,  with  soeptre  and  eagle.    (Struck  at  Aradus.)    i v.  century  B.C. 

6.  AR.    Athens.    Tetradrachm.    S58*7gr8.    6>6v.  Head  of  Athena.    Rfv,  AOE.   Owl  on  amphora.    Magis- 

trates* names:  EYPYKAEI— APIAPA  -HPAKAEI.    The  whole  in  oUve-wreath.    UL 
century  B.c. 

7.  AR.    Pergamum.    Cistophorus.    192  grs.    Obv.  Oysta  mystica  with  serpent  in  ivy-wreath.    Rev,  Bow 

in  case,  between  serpents,    ii.  century  b.c. 

8.  AR.    Mithnulates  the  Qreat.     Tetradrachm.     359'S  grs.     Obv.  Head  of  king.     Rev.  BAZIAEQX 

M I  e  PAA ATOY  EYR  ATO  PO  X.    Stag.    The  whole  in  ivy-wreath.    b.c.  76. 

9.  AE.    Roman.   Sextans.  886  grs.  06«.  •  •  Head  of  Mercurius.  A^.  •  •  ROM  A.   Prow.   iiL  century  B.c. 

10.  AE.    Roman.    Sextans.    78  grs.    Similar  types,    ii  century  b.c 

11.  AV.    Romano-Oampanian.    mater.    106*1  gn.    O&v.  Janiform  head.    i?^.  ROMA.   Two  soldiers,  taking 

an  oath  over  a  pig,  h^  by  a  kneeling  man.    iil.  century  b.c. 

13.  AR.    Romano-Oampanlan.    Stater.    109  grs.   06«.  Head  of  Herakles.    A^.  ROMANO.   Wolf  and  twins. 

iv.  century  b.c. 
18.    AV.    Romano-Oampanian.    60  sesteroea    63  gra.    Obv.  ^K    Head  of  Mari.    Rev.  ROMA    £agX?  on 
thunderbolt.    End  of  ill.  century  b.c. 

14.  AR.    Roman.    Denarius.    66*7  gra    Obv.  K    HeadofRonia.    Rev.  ROMA.    The  Dioscuri. 

15.  AR.    Roman.    Yictoriatua    44'6  gra    obv.  Head  of  Jupiter.    Rev.  ROMA.    Victory  crowning  trophy ; 

a  sow  (moneyer's  mark).    b.c.  316-197. 

16.  AR.    Roman.    Denarius serratus.   64gr8.   Obv.  S.C.   Head  of  Diana.    Arr.  TI'CLAVD'TI'F'AP*  N 

Victory  in  biga.    b.c.  81. 

17.  AR.    Italian.    Denarius.     61  grs.     Obv.   ITALIA    Head  of  Italia.    Rev.  0.  PAPI(U8)  0.  (filius)  in 

Osoan  characters.   The  Dioscuri.    b.c.  90-81. 

N.B.    AE.=Aea    AR.=Argentum.    AV.^Aurum. 
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probably  raosi  of  them  were  personal.  In  some 
cases  we  type  becomes  snoordinate  to  the 
symbol,  e.g.  in  the  staters  of  Kyzikos,  where  the 
tunny  fish  (PI.  1. 17)  represents  the  city,  thoush 
only  apnearing  in  the  second  place.  In  tne 
coin  of  Metapontum  (PL  U.  %),  the  s^bol,  a 
plough,  is  combined  in  the  same  design  with 
the  type,  an  ear  of  eom. 

(10)  Periods.— Th^  periods  of  Greek  coinage 
agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  other  branches 
of  art,  but  the  chronolo^cal  dirision  is  affected 
by  commercial  and  political  changes. 

(a)  The  Early  Archaic  period,  from  about 
700  to  480  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes. 

(6)  The  Late  Archaic  period,  from  480  to 
481  B.C.,  the  period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy. 

(c)  The  Early  Fine  period,  from  481  B.C.  to 
about  890  B.C.,  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  and  the  fall  of  Athens. 

( d)  The  Later  Fine  period,  from  about  890  B.C. 
to  886  B.C.,  ix,  to  the  beginning  of  Alexander's 
reign. 

{e)  The  Early  Decline,  886  B.C.  to  280  B.C., 
the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 

if)  The  Late  Decline,  280  B.C.  to  190  B.C., 
ue,  to  the  defeat  of  Antioohus  the  Great. 

{g)  The  Period  of  Roman  influence,  190  B.C. 
to  27  B.C. 

{h\  The  Imperial  Period,  27  b.c.  to  end  of 
thira  century  aj>.  [See  under  Roman  Coinage.] 

We  add  a  list  of  the  principal  coins  current 
in  Greece,  and  their  values. 

'Aoadpiov.  This  term,  at  first  merely  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Latin  a«,  is  used  in 
Imperial  times  for  a  small  denomination  of 
bronze. 

Aa^ap^Tciov  v6|Lior|ia,  a  Syracusan  silver 
coin,  named  after  Damarete  the  wife  of  Gelon 
of  Svracuse;  struck  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480  b.c.  (PI.  1. 18;. 
It  contained  10  Attic  drachms  or  50  Sicilian 
litrae,  i,e,  about  676  grains  Ehiglish. 

AavdKt^S,  from  the  Persian  d&naka^  which 
means  a  portion,  more  especially  the  fourth 
or  sixth  part.  It  was  probably  the  sixth  of  the 
Persian  siglos  or  shekel  of  86  grains:  some- 
what heavier  than  the  Attic  obol,  14*6  grains 
against  11. 

Dabic  Stateb  (Xran^p  8apciK6s).  The 
gold  coin  which  constituted  for  centuries,  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  main  part 
of  the  coinage  of  Persian  Asia  (PI.  I.  4).  The 
Wpe  of  the  daric  is  usually,  on  the  obverse  the 
Great  King  running  (not  kneeling)  wiUi  spear 
and  bow,  on  the  reverse  a  rude  mouse ;  Uieir 
wei^t  is  about  180  grains  (see  above},  and 
their  intrinsic  value  about  twenW-two  shillings 
of  our  money.  In  all  n  won  to  tneir  type  they 
were  sometimes  called  ro^tu. 

The  Greeks  connected  tne  word  8apciic^f  with 
the  name  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  issued  gold  coin  of  great 
fineness  (iv.  166) ;  and  this  may  have  caused  the 
Greeks  to  suppose  that  he  issued  the  earliest 
Per<nan  coins.  Darics,  however,  were  known 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  ii.  69) 
viii.  27),  and  the  word  dariku  occurs  on  a 
tablet  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

Beaide  the  gold  darics  there  circulated  silver 
coinH  of  the  same  shape  and  bearing  Uie  same 
device  of  the  archer  (Fl.  I.  5) :  these  were  com- 
monly known  as  the  aiyXos  or  shekel,  but  were 
sometimes  termed  silver  darics  ^Plut.  Cim.  10). 
llieir  weight  is  about  86  gnuns;  thus,  the 
value  of  gold  in  relation  to  silver  being  in  Asia 
about  thirteen  to  one  [see  Argentimi],  twenty 


sigli  were  equivalent  to  a  gold  daric.  With 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the 
Great  the  issue  of  darics  ceased,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  r^^  ^old  coins  of  Alexander, 
which  were  a  few  grains  heavier.  Darics  of 
double  weight  were  now  issued  by  some  Greek 
cities  in  Asia. 
ACxo-^Kov,  a  double  chalkus  [XaXKo-Os]. 
Apax^*^,  ttie  name  of  a  weight  and  of  a 
denomination  of  coin  among  the  Greeks  (PI.  I. 
8).  As  weight  and  as  coin  it  was  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  mina,  and  was  divided  into  six  lesser 
units  called  6fioKoL  [See  Pondera,  ad  init] 
The  ancients  connected  the  word  with  ^pdaaofieu 
and  SpcK/to,  and  supposed  that  a  drachm  was 
originally  the  value  m  silver  of  a  handful  of 
six  ^/9oAo(,  or  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  metal, 
which  circulated  as  money.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  Zpaxft-ht  like  Zao9uc6sy  is 
connected  with  the  Persian  word  aa/rag,  '  a 
part,'  ix.  a  fraction  of  the  mina,  itself  a  fraction 
of  the  talent. 

The  ordinary  denominations  of  Greek  coins 
were:  for  gold,  the  didrachm  (double drachm), 
drachm,  hemi-drachm,  and  smaller  divisions ; 
for  silver,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the 
tetradflra^ihTn,  and  occasionally  of  the  deca- 
drachm.  The  heaviest  drachm  was  the  Aegine> 
tan  of  98  grains,  worth  in  silver  rather  more 
than  a  shillmg  of  our  money;  it  was  called  at 
Athens  iraxc<a  SpoXM^.  ^^  Athenian  drachm 
(PI.  I.  8)  weighea  but  67*5  grains,  and  the 
Corinthian  only  45  grains :  value  about  sixpence 
[Pondera]. 

*EKTt).  The  hehte  was  the  sixth  part  of 
some  unit,  usually  the  stater.  The  name  was 
specially  applied  to  small  coins  of  gold  and  of 
electrum.  The  sixth  part  of  the  gold  and 
electrum  staters  of  the  cities  of  Ionia,  of  Lydia, 
of  Eyzikus  and  Phokaea  was  a  coin  in  frequent 
use  in  antiquity,  and  minted  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Hektae  of  Phokaea,  of  MytUene  (PI.  1. 19), 
and  of  Ejrzikus  abound  in  our  museums :  they 
are  roundish  coins  weighing  from  86  to  44 
grains. 

The  twelfth  or  iifdticrw  of  electrum  was  alno 
a  common  coin. 

K  i6apT)^6pos.  A  small  silver  coin  in  use  in 
Lykia  during  the  period  of  the  Lykian  league 
(B.C.  168  to  a  j>.  48),  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  on  the  reverse  his  kithara. 

KiaTo^6pos  (Cistophonu),  a  silver  coin  of 
Western  Asia  Minor,  bearing  as  tvpe  a  serpent 
gliding  from  a  mystic  cista  (PI.  II.  7).  On  the 
reverse  is  a  bow  in  its  case  between  two  serj^ts, 
with  the  name  or  monogram  of  the  city  of  issue. 
These  were  first  coined  at  Ephesus  c.  200  B.C. 
and  were  current  throughout  Asia.  The  weight 
of  the  larger  coins  was  about  196  grains,  and 
they  were  considered  to  be  equal  to  t^ree  denarii 
or  four  Rhodian  drachms.  Tne  smaller  coin  was 
one-fourth  of  the  larger,  and  bore  on  its  reverse, 
instead  of  the  bow-case,  the  club  and  lion's 
sldn  of  Herakles. 

K6\Xv3os.  A  small  bronze  Athenian  coin, 
i  of  the  chalkus  (Ar.  Pax^  1200).  K6x\ufios 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  small 
money,  since  it  signified  generally  'change' 
(Bjc^p^iOTa,  Ar.  Av.  1108) '  the  rate  of  exchange,' 
and  KoXKvfit&'His,  *  a  money-dumger '  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  78, 181 ;  St.  Matt.  xxi.  12).    rjjrgentariij 

Acwt6v,  the  smallest  Greek  copper  com. 
At  Athens  its  value  was  |  of  ayoXkovs  or  ^  of 
an  obol ;  i.e.  about  i\i  of  a  farthing. 

ACrpa,  the  unit  of  weight  for  bronze  in 
Sicily  (see  Pondera),  corresponding  (though 
not  equal)  to  the  Italian  libra.    The  name  was 
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ftlso  applied  to  a  small  silver  coin  weighing 
18*6  orainH. 

'OpoXbs  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm 
(see  Pondera ;  ApaxM)*  As  a  silver  coin  (PI. 
L  SO)  the  obol  was  in  circalation  in  Greece, 
Asia,  and  the  West  from  early  times,  as  well  as 
its  multiples  the  rcrp(6/3oXoi^,  rpiS$oKo¥  (hemi- 
drachm),  and  8i«6/8oA.oy.  In  the  sixth  and  fifth 
centuries  b.c.  the  fractions  of  an  obol,  the 
^liM^iBoAoy,  rtraprnfi6pio¥t  &c.,  were  issaed  in 
silver  at  Athens  and  other  cities.  Abont  B.o. 
400  copper  coin  began  to  be  in  use,  and  the 
obolus  and  its  parts  were  issued  in  that  metal. 
The  metal  value  of  the  obolus  would  be  between 
one  penny  and  twopence.  In  Athens  the 
obolus  contained  8  x<>^o** 

hcvraSpaxM'^ok  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  12),  pro- 
bably a  money  of  account  at  Chios.  Two 
Ghian  tetradrachms  of  240  grains  would  be 
equivalent  to  five  Aeginetic  drachms  of  96 
grains. 

ZCyXoc,  ZCkXos,  a  transliteration  of  the 
S«nitio  shekel.  The  shekel  was  in  Syria  and 
Babylonia  the  unit  of  coinage  [Pondera],  and 
of  various  weights.  The  ordinary  Persian 
silver  siglos  [Dauc]  weighed  about  86  grains, 
and  was  worth  1^  Attic  drachm  (PI.  I.  6) :  the 
heavy  gold  shekel  of  Phoenicia  weighed  260 
grains. 

Zrar^p  was  the  Greek  standard  unit  both 
of  weight  and  of  money,  oorrespondinp;  to  the 
Orienfij  word  Bhehel,  As  the  corns  which  were 
the  standard  units  in  various  districts  varied  in 
metal  and  in  weight,  the  term  stater  was 
applied  in  antiquity  to  a  great  variety  of  pieces 
ox  money. 

Chid  Staters. — The  earliest  coins  struck  in 
gold  were  the  Lydian  pieces  attributed  to 
KroesuB,  stamped  with  the  fore  parts  of  a  lion 
and  a  bull,  and  weighing  about  180  grains  (PI. 
I.  6).  These  were  called  (rrar^pcf  Kpoitrttoi : 
they  were  succeeded  bv  the  Persian  gold  coins 
of  the  same  weight,  called  darics  or  ffrarripts 
Aap€iKoi  (PI.  I.  4).  About  400  B.C.  Athens, 
Rhodes,  Olynthus,  and  other  cities  began  the 
issue  of  gold  staters  of  nearly  the  same  weight 
(about  188  grains),  and  this  weight  was  ^so 
preserved  in  the  gold  staters  of  Philip  (PL  II.  3) 
and  Alexander  (Fl.  II.  4)  of  Macedon  and  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Thus  the  gold  stater 
was  almost  invariably  in  antiquity  an  Attic  or 
Buboic  didrachm  [Pondera]  and  of  the  metal 
value  of  about  28  shillings. 

Electrum  Staters. — The  coins  in  electmm 
issued  in  early  times  by  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  staters. 
Thus  we  frequently  read  in  Attic  inscriptions 
entries  of  trrarripfs  ^uKcuKoly  Aofu^oinfyol,  and 
Kv(iKritfo(:  the  Kysikene  stater  (PI.  1. 17)  was 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (c.  Phorm.  p.  914) 
equivalent  in  value  to  28  Attic  drachms. 

Silver  Staters. — As  in  Greece  proper,  silver, 
not  gold,  was  the  staple  of  the  currency,  the 
stater  in  the  cities  of  tnat  district  was  of  silver. 
Among  the  Aeginetans  the  stater,  (trariip 
AlyiifcuoSf  was  the  didrachm  of  about  196 
grains  (PI.  1. 7) ;  and  among  the  Corinthians  the 
tridrachln  of  185  grains  (PI.  1. 10),  which  was 
termed  in  Sicily  9€Kd\irpos  trrariip,  because  it 
was  equal  in  value  to  ten  Sicilian  litrae.  In 
Italy  the  coins  which  would  elsewhere  have 
been  termed  staters  were  called  numi.  At 
Athens  the  term  stater  was  applied  not  only  to 
the  gold  didrachm,  but  alRO  to  the  silver 
tetraoraohm  (PI.  I.  9),  at  all  events  in  later 
times.  Similarly  the  Ptolemaic  staters  were 
tetradrachms  of  silver. 


Tca9apaico<m^  (Thuc.  viiL  101),  the  name 
of  a  coin  of  Chios,  probably  the  tetradraehm 
of  240  grains  max.,  ^  of  an  Aeginetic  silver 
mina. 

TcrpdApaxP-ov.    See  ApaxM. 

XaXico^s  or  XoXkCov,  a  bronze  coin,  first 
struck  at  Atiiens  in  406  B.C.  (Ar.  Ban.  720 
[Schol.],  Eeel.  816).  The  value  at  Athens  was 
A  of  an  obol  or  /^  of  a  drachm.  These  are  pro- 
bably the  pieces  still  extant,  bearing  the  hesA  of 
Athena  on  one  side,  and  an  owl  wiui  two  bodies 
and  one  head  on  the  other,  which  resemble  the 
silver  diobols  of  Athens.  In  other  places  the 
XaXMlo¥  was  ^  of  an  obol,  and  contained  seven 
lepta. 

2.  Roman. — ^The  art  of  coining  money  had 
existed  for  centuries  before  the  Romans  had  any 
regular  coined  currency.  The  earliest  pieces 
which  can  be  called  coins  belong  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  are  of  oast 
bronse;  and  the  first  gold  and  silver  coins 
issued  by  Roman  authority  were  struck  at 
Capua  soon  after  888  B.C.  Early  bronse 
corns,  owing  to  their  size,  were  not  strool^  but 
cast.  The  gold  and  silver  pieces  issued  in 
Campania  were  struck;  and  after  the  intro- 
duction of  silver  coinage  into  Rome  itself  (269 
B.C.),  the  practice  of  striking  the  smaller  bronse 
pieces  came  in.  The  practice  of  casting  was 
again  employed  for  coins  of  the  later  Empire. 

In  Roman  coinage,  from  the  time  that  it 
claims  a  place  for  itself,  apart  from  Greek 
issues,  in  the  history  of  coinage,  the  following 
chronological  divisions  may  be  distinguished : — 

(1)  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  introduction 
of  a  silver  coinage  in  Rome  itself  in  269  B.C. ; 

(2)  the  coinage  from  this  date  till  the  fall  of  the 
Republic ;  (8)  the  coinage  of  the  Empire,  both 
in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 

For  the  Roman  libra  or  pound  weight,  see 
Pondera.  The  monetary  equivalent  of  this  is 
the  At  or  pound  {libra)  of  copper.  The  word 
a<  is  supposed  to  be  an  Old  Italian  vrotd'=soU- 
dum  (Skt.  ayaSf  E.  ace^  Fr.  as). 

In  the  earliest  times  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere, 
cattle  were  the  medium  of  exchange,  one  ox 
reckoning  as  ten  sheep.  To  cattle  in  Rome  and 
N.  Italy  succeeded  the  pound  of  copper,  which 
was  the  standard  of  value,  as  the  silver  drachm 
in  Greece  and  the  gold  shekel  in  the  East. 
There  was  a  period  during  which  small  formless 
pieces  of  copper  or  bronze  (Aes  mde)  were 
accepted  by  weight  in  payments.  Mention  is 
made  of  money  value  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Cubes  of  bronze  with  rude  types,  and  elliptical 
^  pieces  without  types,  but  uniformly  of  the 
)  weight  of  a  sextans,  are  also  found.  Aes  rude 
I  appears  to  have  remained  in  use  for  some  time 
for  ceremonial  purposes  after  it  had  been  sup- 
planted by  bronze  bearing  a  device.  The  Lex 
lulia  Papiria  (430  B.C.)  fixed  (for  judicial  fines) 
the  value  of  a  sheep  at  ten  tuses^  and  of  an  ox 


Fl«.  3&.'i.— Italian  bronse  QnlnouMto  of  fths  4th  Mat.  BjO. 

at  100.    This,  however,  probably  only  refers  to 
aes  rude  which  passed  current  by  weight.    The 
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■uIJHt  annigt,  ptoperlj  speakiiig,  belong  to  ,  copper  (which  wu  In  weight  jast  two-thir^  of 
the  middle  of  the  fonith  centuiy.  and  conaiBted  the  Bonum  as),  or  iU  equivaleot  in  ailver  of 
of  Urae  quAdrilatanl  bricks  tor  ths  donoroiiub-  18'G  English  groins.  In  Etroria.  gold,  silver, 
tknu  abOTe  the  at  (fig.  BSE),  end  oircnlac  laeoei  |  and  copper  were  all  minted  on  this  Bteadard, 
snd  sU  be&r  msrksof  vslue.  In 
Sicily  copper  wu  bnt  a.  money 
of  Bccoont,  but  in  Etraris 
pounds  or  librse  of  copper  ol 
full  wei^t  were  issaed.  The 
obiet  mint  cities  were — for  sil- 
ver Popolonie  (PI.  I.  IS),  and 
(or  copper  Volateme. 

Hence  it  wilt  appear  that  the 
proportionate  Tolne  of  gold  to 
-' ■-  •    -nd  thkt  of 


T  SM  b 


osoal  in  all  parts  of  Italy  at 
lis  earif  period. 
In  dealings   between   Rome 


lam.I     and  the  Gm 


■    the 


for  the  at  and  ita  parts  |flg.  BC6).  Hnltiples  o(  Roman  copper  and  the  Oieek  ui, 
the  oiwere  also  issaed  in  oiicnlar  form,  bnt  not  I  in  the  ailver  iJia6o/ of  Tarenttun  and  Campania, 
at  Bome.  These  multiples  are  called  dupon-  the  weight  o(  which  was  verj  Dearly  the  Boman 
dMU,  quadruatit,  quincutMia,  decUMtiM,  (locord-  leruputum  or  Mcripulum  (viz.  A^of  an  nncia  or 
ing  to  tbe  number  of  au«  they  contained.  ^  of  on   a>   of  10  nnciae).    The  diobol  was 

Bome  of  the  large  lectangnlor  pieces  bear  Uie  i  called  both  at  Bome  and  in  S.  Italy  ■amiu  (Or. 
legend  ROMANOM  (gen.  pL  of  BoTnanut).  viifiai).  It  was  i  o(  the  silver  di^schm,  which 
which  proveH  that  they  were  etmch  onder  I  was  equal  in  value  to  6  omm  of  10  onciae 
HomM  aatbority,  if  not  at  Rome  itself.     The    each,  or  IE  triental  auei. 

otbersimiiarbutuQinBcrihed  piecesmay  in  part  {      The  diobol   was  divided  decimally  into  10 
have  been  iasaed  bj  other  Italian  cities.  libelloe.     The  silver  libella,  which  was  a  money 

The  denominations  from  tbe  at  (at  libralit  or  of  account,  was  reckoned  ae  equivalent  to  the 
libraHul)   downwards  consist     '  '  ...  i      ..         .  —.  .... 

heavy  lumps  of  metal,  cast,  nol 

Tbe  normal  weight  of  tlie  Bomon  pound  was  |  IT'G  ;  didiacfani  lOG. 
S37'a  grammes,  or  liOSO  English  grains.  The  |  Soon  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Capno,  in 
at  would  therefore  originally  have  been  of  this  .  8B8  B.o.,  there  began  to  issue  from  the  mint  of 
weight,  bat  extant  specimens  rarely  weigh  ;  that  city  the  earlieet  gold  (PI.  U.  11)  and  sUrer 
re  than  186  grammes  or  ten  Roman  onnces ;  '  (PI.  11.  19)  coins  stmck  by  authority  of  Rome, 
?.  1 —  I J  11 — 1  11,: J — .,' —  :*,    -^j  — ^i__a  — !it  4i.„  „_™_  «j  *i.«t*.»_.  .«  A»* 


■ud  it  ha*  been  snppoeed  that  this  i«dai 
weight  was  (or  couvenienDe  ol  exchange  with 
tbe  Oiaek  ailver  money,  ten  oimoeB  of  c<^>per 
bfiing  eichangeofale  for  one  ecrapnlnm  of  eUver 
(-17-(gr«.). 

The  type  (t.e.  principal  subject)  on  the  reverse 
"eoftho  ■    •■•''-----  "^- 


latked  with  the  name  of  that  city :  at  flr 
in  the  form  ROMANO,  and  a(terwards  in  that 
of  ROMA. 

Reduction  of  the  A>. — The  Bnt  reduction  of 
'     ai  (carried  out,  of  course,  by  a  gradnal  m 


,    .      „       nolmo. 
IBS)  seems  to  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  10 :«.  The 

^, _.  ..  I  ._3W  <u,  being  now  =  i^  of  the  nominal  weij^lt 

prow  a(  a  pUey  (symbolising  the  early  maritime    ot  the  original  libra!  at,  woe  called  triental  (Fl. 
power  of  Rome),  bnt  each  denomination  baa  a  I II.  B).    The  silver  denarii,  i.e.   lO-at   pieoes. 


TitaM.    . 


I  HeadolJanni 
Z       Minerva 


KaitofValDc. 

i 

•  ••• 


.  were  equivalent  ii 
.  value  to  ten  ot  the  copper  oiui  then  in  circu- 
lation. Tbeae  denarii  weigh  about  70  grains. 
I  As  silver  was  then  worth  SSO  times  as  much 
I  as  copper,  the  at  would  weigh  1^ 


».2i,l 


I  very  nearly  on  the  triental  scale,  i.e.  tbe  ratio 

]  o(  4  :  10. 

The  triental  lU  o(  4  nnciae  wae  soon  redaoed 
further.  Towards  tbe  close  of  the  First  Funic 
War  tiie  at  hod  sunk  to  9  unciae  or  a  sextans. 


I  Id  so  B.C.  th 
I  pieces  being 
I  new  coinogi 


I  copper  coinage  ceoaed,  only 
struck    in   the  province*,  until 
come  in  with  Uie  Rmpi         — 


Tbe 


the  toll  in  weight  of  Bomi 


Italy  in 

Belaiion  of  Rome  to  the  reit  of  Italy.  began.  pUj^edgradualiy.  The'regulsti 
It  woe  aeucely  earlier  than  800  B.C.  when  the  the  senate  in  fixing   the  weight  of  successive 
othar  dties  of  Lotiom  followed  the  example  of  iseoes  must  be  regarded  rather  a*   attempts 
Bome  and  iaaned  copper  money  of  libral  weight,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  gradual  decline  than  an 
The  Etnueons  had  adopted  tbe  art  of  coinage  deiifaerBte  debasement  of  the  standard.    The 
Ola  (or  eoiiier  period  Chan  tbe  Latin  race.     But  reduction  is  illnatrated  by  PI.  II.  9,  10  {>ex- 
"      labont  860  B.C.  the  tanles  of  the  triental  and  nnciol  standard*  re- 
replaced  and  spectiveiy). 

.     The  unit  of  Firtt  luue  of  Silver  C-'Din.— It  was  in  969 

s  the  (\iTpa]  litra  or  pound  of  or  9G8  B.C.  that  coin*  of  silver  were  first  issued 


original   syslem  of  coinage 
■nmlanted  by  that  in  use  in  S 


n 
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from  a  Bomim  mini.  The  denominations  issaed 
were  as  follows : 


Denariiu,  10  a$$e* 
QuiDftritu,  ft    n 
Besfcertina,  S)  „ 


Hark  of  Value. 


IIS    H-S 


Weight  in  grs. 


70- 
86* 
17-6 


The  aestertiut  was  apparently  of  the  weight  of 
1  sompolom  of  silyer,  and  eqniyalent  in  value 
to  1  a<  of  the  old  issue,  weigtiing  10  onciae,  or 
2i  asaea  of  the  new  weight  of  4  unciae.  The 
denariua  was  of  the  weight  of  4  scmpula,  or  ^ 
of  the  Roman  libra. 

All  these  silver  coins  are  of  the  same  type : 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Boma  in  winged 
helmet,  on  tJie  reverse  the  Dioscuri  (PL  IL  14). 
In  the  place  of  the  Dioscuri  we  find  at  a  some- 
what later  period  Diana  in  a  biga,  then  Victory 
in  a  biga  (PI.  IL  16),  and,  lastly,  Jupiter  him- 
self in  a  quadriga. 

Changes  in  the  Coinage  during  the  Punic 
Wars. — Besides  (1)  the  reduction  of  stan- 
dard mentioned  above,  other  changes  took 
place  at  Uiis  time.  (2)  The  weight  of  the 
denarius  fell  to  about  60  grs.,  or  /^  of  a  Boman 
Ubra  of  sQver.  (See  Plin.  zxxiii.  §  182.)  This 
corresponds  nearly  in  weight  with  the  Attic 
draclmi,  then  the  standu^  of  currency  in 
Maoedon,  Byria,  and  Sicilv.  The  date  of  this 
reduction  in  weight  may  have  been  about  the 
year  241  B.C. 

(8)  The  same  measure  which  decreed  the  re- 
duction of  the  weight  of  the  aa  ordained  that  in 
future  16  asses  should  go  to  the  denarius  in  the 
place  of  10.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  reckoned 
ever  after,  except,  we  are  told,  in  the  case  of 
military  pay,  the  soldier  being  allowed  still  to 
receive  a  denarius  for  every  10  asses  due  to  him. 
The  mark  of  value  X,  though  now  unmeaning, 
was  retained  on  the  denarius.  These  changes 
necessarily  produced  a  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  silver  and  copper  in  circulation.  The  new 
proportion  of  vidue  of  silver  and  copper  became 
1 :  112 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  future  asses  circulated 
at  twice  their  real  value.  It  henceforth  became 
more  and  more  the  custom  to  reckon  in  silver, 
and  to  consider  copper  asses  as  mere  money  of 
account.  After  the  Macedonian  wars,  indeed, 
this  method  of  reckoning  became  universal. 

(4)  Until  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  gold  had 
passed  among  the  Romans  either  in  the  form  of 
bars  or  in  that  of  Campanian  coins.  But  Han- 
nibal cut  the  Bomans  off  from  Campania,  tiie 
source  of  their  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 
€k>ld  pieces  of  a  new  type  were  now  issued  at 
Bome  (PL  II.  18).  These  bear  national  designs : 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Mars ;  on  the  reverse 
the  Boman  eagle  bearing  a  thunderbolt,  and  the 
name  ROMA.  They  are  of  the  weight  of  8,  2, 
and  1  Boman  scruples,  and  bear  respectively 
the  marks  of  value  ^X,  XXXX,  XX.  They 
were  thus  equivalent  to  60,  40,  and  20  asses  of 
the  early  standard  or  sestertii  of  silver.  The 
ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  exhibited 
by  them  is  about  1 :  17,  which  shows  that  they 
circulated  at  a  higher  than  intrinsic  value.  The 
issue  of  them  was  not  long  continued. 

Boman  Money  from  the  Second  Punic  War 
to  Caesar  : 

(1)  Copper. — The  weight  of  the  €u  was  still 
further  reduced  by  the  Lex  Papiria,  passed 
80  B.C.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  46),  to  half  an  uncia  (PL 
II.  10).  !But  as  at  this  period  all  reckonings  were 
pn^ft  in  silver,  this  regulation  had  but  little 


effect.  Far  more  importance  attaches  to  the  Lex 
Valeria  de  acre  alienoj  passed  in  86  B.C.,  which 
was  a  real  measure  of  bankruptcy.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  two  methods  of  reckoning :  (a) 
in  large  transactions  by  the  sestertius  or  old 
libra!  <u;  (5)  in  small  traffic  by  the  reduced  as 
of  A  denarius.  The  Lex  Valeria  suddenly 
abolished  the  former  of  these  modes  of  reckon- 
ing ;  so  that  debtors  could  discharge  obligations 
contracted  under  it  with  one-quarter  of  the  sum 
really  due. 

(2)  Silver. — The  sestertius  was  issued  for 
but  a  short  period,  and  the  quinarius  or  half 
denarius  was  not  used  for  very  long.  But 
beside  the  denarius  there  came  into  circulation 
tiie  pieces  called  Fictorioif.  These  exist  in  three 
denominations — ^the  double,  the  unit  (PL  IL  15), 
and  the  half.  The  type  of  all  is  the  same :  on 
the  obverse,  a  head  of  Jupiter;  on  the  reverse. 
Victory  crowning  a  trophy,  and  the  inscription 
ROMA.  The  Victoriatus  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  8  scrupula,or  )  of  a  denarius,  or  about 
45  grs.,  but  soon  declined.  The  Victoriati  were 
no  doubt  convenient  as  being  nearly  equal  in 
weight  to  contemporary  drachms  of  lUiodes, 
Cormth,  and  Massalia. 

One  peculiarity  marks  all  the  silver  coin  of 
this  period — the  frequent  occurrence  in  it  of 
plated  pieces ;  the  issue  of  which  was  due  to  the 
difi^onesty  of  the  Boman  mint  and  its  authorities. 
Caesar  called  in  most  of  this  worthless  currency. 

During  tiie  Social  War  the  Italian  states 
issued  sUver  coins  imitated  from  the  Boman, 
but  with  ihe  names  of  their  leaders,  Papius 
Mutilus,  &c.,  in  Oscan  characters  (PL  II.  17). 

In  the  second  century  B.C.  a  great  variety  of 
new  types  come  in  for  the  reverses.  The  names 
of  the  moneyers  begin  to  appear,  at  first  in 
abbreviated  form,  afterwards  at  length.  The 
type  of  the  obverse  remained  unchanged  till 
100  B.C.  Soon  after  this  date  the  inscription 
ROMA  and  the  indication  of  value,  which 
mark  cJl  the  early  issues  in  silver,  disappear 
for  good.  Now,  too,  first  oocnr  such  formulae 
as  S.  C.  (Senatus  Consulto),  ARQ.  PVB.  (Ar- 
gento  Publico),  as  well  as  legends  explanatory 
of  the  types  of  the  coins,  wluoh  at  first  consist 
of  mere  initials,  as  I.  S.  M.  R.  (for  luno  Sispes, 
or  Sispita  [sSosnita],  Mater  Begina),  or  P.  P. 
(for  Penates  Publici). 

(8)  Gold. — The  issue  of  gold  coin  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  a  temporary  expedient. 
Both  before  and  aiter  that  period  treasure  was 
laid  up  at  Bome  in  the  form  of  gold  bars,  pro- 
bably of  fixed  weight,  but  not  issued  as  ooin. 
In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a  pound  of 
gold  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  1000  de- 
narii, which  gives  the  proportionate  value  of 
gold  to  silver  as  12  to  1.  This  treatment  of  the 
pound  of  gold  as  the  unit  governs  the  issue  of 
gold  coins,  which  took  place  at  intervals  during 
the  last  century  B.C.  Thus  Sulla  struck  gold 
coins  of  80  and  86  to  the  pound  (PL  IIL  1),  and 
Pompey  of  86  to  the  pound,  while  Caesar  ohose 
the  weight  of  40  to  the  pound  for  his  ourn. 
All  Uiese  coins  were  of  a  military  character, 
struck  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  booty. 

Aut?iority  to  Issue  Money. — ^According  to  the 
early  Boman  constitution,  supreme  power  rested 
with  the  people  with  regaxd  to  money  as  with 
regard  to  other  things.  The  regular  issue  of 
com  of  course  went  on  without  interference  of 
the  legislature,  under  the  general  control  of  the 
magistrates  entrusted  with  the  imperium,  such 
as  consuls  and  praetors.  All  coins  issued  within 
Boman  domimons  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes: 
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(1)  The  normal  Staie  Coinage. — It  appears 
that  before  the  Social  War  special  officers 
were  appointed  to  strike  coin,  or,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  Roman  phrase,  auro  argento  aeri 
flando  feriundo  (A.A.A  F.F.)»  A  board  of 
moneyers,  generaUy  three  in  nmnber  (III  Viri 
Monetalee),  worked  tinder  the  control  of  the 
censors.  AothoriW  to  issue  money  was  also 
ooraaionally  given  by  special  commission  of  the 
senate.    Coins  so  issued  are  marked  S  C. 

(2)  Money  was  also  issued  by  Roman  an- 
ihoritr  in  subject  states — Capua,  &c.  All 
these  bear  the  name  of  Rome. 

(8)  The  nulitary  imperium  carried  with  it 
the  right  to  mint  money.  Both  gold  and  silver 
coins  were  thus  issued  by  SuQa,  Caesar,  and 
others. 

Roman  Money  from  Augu$tu$  to  CareteaUa* 
Durinff  the  civu  wars  there  was  considerable 
irr^ularity  in  the  issue  of  coin.  Augustus  re- 
■erred  to  himself  the  right  of  minting  gold  (PI. 
m.  5)  and  silver ;  but  the  issue  of  copper  (PI. 
m.  6, 8)  was  conceded  to  the  senate.  Hence- 
forth all  copper  coin  bears  the  letters  SC 
(Senatut  eonnUto). 

In  the  case  of  almost  all  coins,  one  side  is 
regularly  occupied  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  emperor  accompanying  his  effigy ;  the  other 
side  bears  sometimes  merely  a  date,  as  COS  1 1 1 
TR  P  XX|  ».«.  in  the  third  consulate  and  Uie 
twentietii  tribunician  year  of  the  emperor  (cf. 
PL  m.  11):  but  more  usually  an  inscription 
describing  the  deity  represented,  as  IVNONI 
REQINAE  (P1.III.9),  or  containing  allusion 
to  an  historical  event  and  accompanying  a  type 
of  similar  allusion,  such  as  FIDES  MILITUMf 
when  the  army  presented  a  loyal  address; 
FECUNDITATI  AUGUSTAE,  when  the  em- 
press  bore  a  child,  &c 

The  large  pieces  known  va  *  medallions*  are 
not  coins,  but  commemorative  medals.  They 
were  struck  in  all  three  metals. 

(1)  Oold, — ^The  emperors  claimed  the  sole 
r^^t  in  aU  the  world  to  issue  gold  coin ;  and 
Roman  aurei  are  frequently  found  in  regions  so 
remote  from  Italy  as  India.  Augustus  issued 
gold  of  two  denominations : 

▲nreos  (PL  UL  5),  weight  ^  libra  or  Bog.  gr.  196 
Balfaarea«,  n     A    „       *,       „       «8 


The  aureus  was  also  termed  the  ^old  sester- 
tius, and  its  half  the  gold  Victonatus.  The 
aureus  agreed  nearly  in  weight  with  the  eold 
staters  of  Philip  and  Alexander  df  Macedon, 
which  had  long  been  the  standard  of  value  in 
all  civilised  countries.  It  was  reckoned  as 
equivalent  in  value  to  36  silver  denarii  or  100 
sesterces,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold 
to  sflver  as  about  12  to  1.  But  as  silver  issues 
became  debased,  the  gold  coin  became  the  real 
standard  of  value,  so  that  a  debt  of  100  denarii 
■leant  4  aurei  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  gold 
and  silver  coin  of  the  Romans  ^m  Augustus 
onwards  bears  the  effigy  of  an  emperor.  The 
weight  of  the  aureus  sank  till,  in  the  time  of 
Caraoalla  (211-217  aj>.),  it  was  ^  of  a  libra. 

(2)  Silver. — Under  the  Empire  the  issue  of 
qnmarii  and  sestertii  was  for  a  time  renewed. 
The  weight  of  the  denarius  was  at  first  main- 
tained at  its  old  standard  of  ^  libra,  and  its 
fineness  was  likewise  for  a  time  preserved  almost 
perfect.  Nero  lowered  the  weight  of  the  denarius 
to  ^  libra  or  52  English  grains,  at  the  same 
time  mixing  ^  of  alloy  with  the  pure  metal. 
After  this  the  quah'ty  of  the  metal  went  on  de- 
teriorating. 

CaracaUa  introduced,  beside  the  denarius,  a 


coin  called  argenteut  Antoninianus  (PI.  UL 
11).  These  coins  bear  the  head  of  the  Emperor 
radiate  or  of  the  Empress  on  a  crescent,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  denarii. 

(8)  Copper. — The  largest  coin  issued  by  the 
senate,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  allowed  them  by 
Augustus,  was  the  brass  sestertius  (PI.  IIL  8)  or 
piece  of  four  asaee.  This  was  made  of  a  fine 
yellow  metal  composed  |  of  copper  and  iot 
zinc,  and  was  a  Jloman  ounce  in  weight.  The 
dupondius  (PI.  IH.  6)  was  in  the  same  metal, 
and  weighed  about  half  an  ounce.  From  the 
time  of  Nero  onward  it  was  the  custom  to  place 
on  dupondii  the  head  of  the  emperor  with 
radiate  crown,  in  order  to  distinguish  these 
pieces  from  the  asses,  on  which  the  head  was 
laureate.  In  size  the  as  and  dupondius  were 
closely  alike,  only  the  former  was  made  of  in» 
ferior  metal — copper  alloyed  with  about  80  per 
cent,  of  tin  and  lead.  Of  this  metal  were  fuso 
made  semisses  and  occasionally  quadrantes. 

BoWrOn  Money  from  Cara^aua  to  Constan- 
tine. — This  period  presents  us  with  a  continually 
increasing  adulteration  of  coin  in  all  metals. 

(1)  Oold. — ^Aiter  the  time  of  Caracalla  various 
multiples  of  the  aureus  were  struck.  The  metal 
was  not  much  adulterated,  but  the  weight  of 
the  pieces  varies.  For  want  of  a  true  monetary 
standard,  the  pound  or  libra  of  gold  was  now 
the  base  of  the  system  of  credit,  and  ^old  coins 
circulated  by  weight  only.  Constantme  intro- 
duced a  aolidus  of  gold  (Pi.  m.  14)  weighing  ^i 
of  a  libra,  as  its  marks  of  value  LXXII  and  OB 
B  ojB'  =  72)  sufficiently  signify ;  as  well  as  a 
semds  and  a  triens  of  the  same  piece.  This 
latter  held  its  ground  for  a  long  time,  and  its 
lineal  descendi^t  the  Beaant  beoune  the  proto- 
Wpe  of  all  later  systems  of  gold  coinage  in 
East  and  West. 

(2)  Silver. — The  deterioration  in  the  metal  of 
the  Antouiniani  was  very  rapid.  The  denarius 
declined  both  in  weight  and  purity,  and  was  in 
a  shameful  condition  when  Diocletian  (PI.  IIL 
18)  and  his  colleagues  re-iiitroduced  tl^  Nero- 
nian  silver.  Constantino  struck  silver  pieces 
(PI.  ITT.  16)  worth  respectively  one-twelfth  and 
one-twentyfourth  of  his  gold  aolidus  (<=Ti«  and 
T^n  of  a  libra  of  gold). 

(8)  Copper. — ^The  sestertii  of  fine  brass  fall  to 
a  half  and  even  a  third  of  their  original  weight  of 
an  ounce,  and  the  metal  becomes  poorer.  Dio- 
cletian issued  copper  money  washed  with  silver. 
These  pieces  continued  to  be  part  of  Roman 
currency  until  the  death  of  Theodosius  I.  The 
larger  of  them  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
under  the  name/oUM  otpecunia  maior.  The 
smaller  is  called  numus  centenionalis. 

Coinage  in  the  Provinces  during  the  Empire, 
The  coinage  of  the  Greek  world  did  not  cease 
under  Roman  domination,  but  was  restricted 
by  the  prohibition  of  gold  coinage,  and  by  the 
limitation  of  silver  coinage  to  a  few  mints,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  (PI.  m.  12),  Antioch  in  Syria  (PI.  m.  8), 
andCaesareainCappadocia.  This  silver  coinage 
became  rapidly  debased.  There  is  also  a  series 
of  Jewish  shekels  (PI.  III.  7)  extending  over  five 
years,  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Jews  in  tne  time  of  Nero,  though  gene- 
rally given  to  Simon  Maccabaeus  (b.c.  14&-186). 
The  coinage  of  bronze  was  practically  unre- 
stricted. The  coins  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  with 
the  Emperor's  head  (PI.  HI.  10, 11) ;  (2)  with  the 
head  of  the  Senate,  the  Town  Council,  or  the 
People  (PI.  m.  4).  The  reverse  types  are  ex- 
tremely various,  and  are  most  valuable  as  illus- 
trating life  in  the    Roman   provinces.     The 
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NoBMAL  Weights  of  Boman  Coins  in  English  Gbains. 
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was  a  little  heayier  tlian  the  English  aoTtmAm,  and  three  denarii  nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  a  florin.    The 
OM  was  at  first  rather  more  valuable  than  an  English  pound  of  copper. 


inscriptions  are  in  Greek,  except  in  the  case 
of  Bmnan  colonies.  This  coinage  ceases  after 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ. 
Gallienus  (a.d  S58-268)  and  later  emperors  esta- 
blished local  mints  throughout  the  empire,  e.g. 
at  London,  Treves,  Lyons,  Milan,  &c.,  where 
coins  of  Boman  type  and  standard  were  struck. 

We  add  a  notice  of  Boman  coins  in  common 
circulation. 

Bioa'ti  {numtni).  Denarii  bearing  as  type 
the  figure  of  a  btga  (PI.  IL  16).  [Cnmii.] 
Bee  also  Besratus. 

Dzna'rius,  translated  by  *  penny'  in  the 
A.  v.  of  the  Bible,  was  the  principal  silver  coin 


among  the  Bomans.  The  name  is  still  preeenred 
in  our  £  a.  d.  For  the  history  of  the  denarius, 
see  above. 

DupONDius.  A  bronze  coin  worth  two  OMtee, 
issued  after  the  reduction  of  the  as  (PI.  UL  6). 
Under  the  Empire  it  was  made  of  yellow  brass 
(see  above). 

Libella.  The  diminutive  form  of  /t&ro,  a 
Boman  pound,  and  naturally  applied,  not  to 
the  pound  of  copper,  but  its  lighter  equivalent 
in  sUver.  The  lioella  was  never  issued  as  aa 
actual  coin;  it  was  in  fact  a  mere  money  t>f 
account,  like  the  guinea  amonff  cursives.  (See 
above,  Relation  of  Rome  to  the  rest  of  Holy.) 
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AR. 
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AR. 
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AE. 
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AE. 

9. 

AR. 

10. 

AE. 

11. 

AR. 

IS. 

AR. 

IS. 

AE. 

14. 

AV. 

PLATE     III. 

Sulla.    Aureus.    165*5  grs.    0b9.  L '  SVLLA.    Head  of  Venus  and  Cupid  with  palm-branch.    Rep. 
IMPER.  ITERVM.    Lituos  and  jug  between  two  trophies.    87  B.C. 


Faostus  Sulla.    Denarius.   59-7  grs. 
Bacchus  and  Jugnrtlia  kneeling. 

Antinoli  in  Srria.     Antony   and 
AYTOKPATQP   TPITON 
AICCA  KAEOnATPA 


15.    AR. 


Obv.  FAVSrvS.   Head  of  Diana.  Rett.  L.  Sulla  seated  between 

62  B.C. 

aeoDAtra.     Tetradrachm.     289   grs.     Obv.    ANTON  IOC 
TPIQN    ANAPQN.    Head  of  Antony.     Bn.  BACI- 
NEQTEPA.  Bust  of  Cleopatra.    B.C.  8«-«0i 
Blaundus.     obv.    AHMOC    BAAYNAEQN.     Head  of  Demos.     Rev.    CTP(aTnyo6> 
KA(av8Cov)  BAAEPIANOY.    Tyche  with  st«ering-oar  and  oomucopiae.    11.  cent.  a.d. 
Augustus.     Aureus.     128  grs.    Obv.  CAESAR.     Head  of  Augustus.     Rtv,  AVQVSTVS.     BalU 

Bx:.  27. 
Nero.    Dnpondios.     Obv,  NERO  CLAVDfius)  CAESAR  AVQ(ustus>  QERM(anicus)  P(onttfex> 
M(aximns)  TR(ibunioia)  P(otestate)  IMP(erator)  P(ater)  P(atriae).    Head  of  Nero  radiate. 

Rev,  VICTORIA   AVQVSTI.     S.  C.     Victory  with   wreath   and  palm-bmnch.      Below.  IT. 
54-68  A.D. 
Judaea.     Shekel.    215   grs.     Obv.  'Jerusalem  the  Holy.*     Flowering  branch.     Rev,  *Shdoel  oC 
IsraeL    Year  2.'    Chalice,    a.d.  67-70  (?). 

V^paslan.     Sestertius.    Obv.  IMP.  CAES.  VESPASIAN(us)  AVO.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  P.  P.  COS.  I  If. 

Head  of  Vespasian.    Rev,  IVDAEA  CAPTA  S.  C.    Judaea  seated  under  a  palm-tree  and  guarded 

by  a  soldto.    a.d.  71. 
Faustina  II.    Denarius.    50  gra.     Obv.  FAVSTINA  AVQVSTA.    Bust  of  Faustina.    Rev.  IVNONI 

REQINAE.    Juno  i«atorl  with  sceptre,  patera  and  peacock,    a.d.  161-175. 
Ephesus.   06v.  AAPIANOC    KAICAP   OAYMmOC.    Bust  of  Hadrian, laureate.    Re9. 

E <t> E CI fi N .    Temple  containing  th^  Artemis  of  Bphesus.    a.d.  1 24. 
Caraoalla.    Antonbiianus.    79*1  grs.    069.  ANTONINVS  PIVS  AVO.  QERM.    Bustof  Obraoalla 

radiate.     Rev.  P.  M.  TR.  P.  XVI 1 1 1.  COS.  1 1 II.    P.  P.    Jupiter  with  sceptre  and  thunderbolt. 

ajx  216. 
baaa    Alexandria.    Tranquillina.      Obv.    CAB(ivCa)  TPANKYAAEINA    CEBCacrr^). 

Bust  of  Tkanquillina.    Rev,  L  E  (year  5).    Nilos  recumbent,  holds  reed  and  comuoopiae ;  bdow, 

crocodile.    a.d.  238-244. 
Diocletian,     obv.  IMP.  C.  DIOCLETIANVS  P(ius)  F(eUx)  AVO.      Bust  of  Diocletian  radiate. 

Rev.  SALVS  AVOQQ  (trium  Augustomm).    S.  P.  M.  L.  XXI.   Salus  feeding  serpent  from  patera. 

Struck  at  Loudon  ?  a  J>.  292-805. 
OoostanUne  I.    Solidus.    68-1  gra.    Obv.  CONSTANTI  NVS  MAX.  AVO.    Bust  of  Oonstantlue. 

Rev.  VICTORIAE   CON8TANTINI   AVQ.    CONS(tantinopoli).     Victory  writing  on  a  riilekl 

supported  by  wintred  renins  (VOT  XX  XX    Vows  made  fur  the  preaenratlon  of  the  Bmpewr  for 

40  years).    a.d.  306-337. 
Oonstautine  I.    64*5  f^n.    Obv.  As  No.  14.    Rev.  VIRTVS  EXERCITVS.    CONSftantinODOU>  B» 

Soldier,    a.d.  806-837.  ^  *^     '^ 

N3.   AE.BAeB.   AR.aArgsotimi.    AV.sAunmL 


KOAAKPETAI 

The  half  of  the  libella  was  the  sembellaf  and 
its  Qoarter  the  terunciits.  The  relation  (one- 
tentn)  of  the  libella  to  the  sestertins  or  denarius 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  *  heres  ex  libella '  (Cic. 
Att,  vii.  2,  8),  applied  to  those  who  inherited 
the  tenth  oi  an  estate ;  while  an  inheritor  of 
the  fortieth  part  was  called  *  heres  ex  teninoio.' 

QuADiUNS.    A  bronze  coin  worth  ^  of  an  a«.  * 

Sbxib.    a  bronze  coin  worth  ^  an  a«. 

Ssbba'tus.  Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans 
{Oerm,  5),  *peciiniam  probant  veterem  et 
dia  notam,  serratos  bigatoeqne.'  These  were 
denarii  struck  under  the  Bonian  Republic ;  the 
9errati  having  a  serrated  edge,  notched  hke  a 
saw  (PL  n.  16),  the  bigati  bearing  the  type 
of  a  biga.  That  the  Urermans  should  prefer 
these  ooins  of  the  Republic  to  those  of  the 
Empire,  inferior  in  weight  and  purity,  was 
natural. 

Sestebtiub.  This  term  is  a  contraction  for 
semis  tertius,  which  is  the  Latin  way  of  expres- 
sing 2^.  The  nutnus  teatertiua^  aestertiuSj  or 
sesterce,  was  the  unit  according  to  which  sums 
of  money  were  reckoned  by  the  Romans  almost 
throughout  their  history.  It  was  expressed  on 
the  coins  themselves  and  in  documents  bv 
the  symbol  1 1  S  (two  units  and  a  semis),  or  with 
a  line  through,  H*S,  a  form  commonly  though 
incorrectly  printed  as  H  S. 

When  silver  coin  was  first  issued  at  Rome 
(S69  B.C.)  it  was  based  on  the  equation  of 
the  scruple  of  silver  (17*5  grains)  to  one 
libra!  (U  of  10  ounces,  or  2^  of  the  current  re- 
duced asset  of  4  ounces.  Thus  the  denarius 
(10  asses)  was  equal  to  4  sestertii,  and  the 
quinarius  to  S  sestertii.  For  the  further  history 
^  the  sestertius,  which  under  the  Empire  was 
a  brass  coin,  see  above. 

The  distinction  between  sestertium  and  sea- 
terHus  should  be  observed.  Sestertium  always 
denoted  a  sum  of  money  (1000  sestertii)^  never 
a  coin.  Sums  of  a  million  sestertii  and  upwards 
are  eocpressed  by  a  use  of  the  numeral  adverbs 
in  -ies ;  cerUena  milia  -  100,000  being  gene- 
rally understood.  Thus  decies  {centena  milia) 
sestertium  -  1,000,000  sestertii,  vicies  semel 
sestertium  «  3,100,000  sestertii. 

Soz«ii>U8  (tfifuaua).  The  gold  coin  introduced 
by  Constantine  (PL  IIL  14 ;  see  above).  Hence 
soldo,  sou,  and  cognate  terms. 

Victobia'tub  was  the  name  of  a  Roman  coin 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
BonoAn  Republic,  so  called  because  it  bore  the 
type  of  Victory  crownine  a  trophy  (PI.  II.  15 ; 
see  above).  Its  origin  is  doubtful ;  but  it  makes 
its  appearance  in  Italy  towards  Uie  end  of  the 
third  century  B.C.,  first  in  Campania  and  then 
in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  and  in 
Home  itself. 

K^XaKp^rat  or  KuKaypira^,  The  name 
of  a  very  ancient  magistracy  at  Athens.    The 
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^^ 


Flf.  857.— Bad0e  atUobod  to 
•lsv«'s  ooUat. 


*  collectors  of  hams '  (tusKii),  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
received  the  hams  from  the  animals  in  cer- 
tain sacrifices.  The  Kolakretae  in  later  times 
acted  as  the  treasurers  of  the  Nauknuiae,  out 
ci  whose  funds  they  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
■acred  embassies  (BhmUu)  sent  to  Delphi  or 
eVsewhere,  and  those  of^the  pubhc  tables  in  the 
Prytaneion.  Perikles  assigned  to  them  the 
payment  of  the  dikasts,  and  they  were  an  im- 
portant magistracy  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
IVesp.  695, 724,  Av.  1641). 

CoU'iiliiiiiiL    [AthletM.] 

CollA're  (coUarium,  Zipaiov,  K\oi6t).  A  band 
or  chain  attached  to  the  neck  {collum),  a  collar. 
Dogs  with  collars  are  frequently  seen  m  ancient 


monuments  (of.  the  well-known '  Cave  canem  *  at 

Pompeii).    Heavy 

wooden       collars 

(kAoioI)  were 

sometimes  put  on 

mischievous  dogs 

(Ar.  Vesp,  897). 

Iron  or  bronae 
collars  were  placed 
round  the  necks 
of  slaves  who  had 
attempted  to  run 
away  (Plaut.  Capt. 
ii.  2, 107).  Some- 
times a  plate  was 
attached  contain- 
ing the  name  and 
address     of     the 

master,  and  offering  a  reward  for  the  runaway 
slave. 

CoUi'oiae.    {Tegnla.] 

K6XXv3os.    [Coinage.] 

Colol>iiim =^{«/iis.   n^**.] 

Colo'nia.  1.  Obebk.— The  Greek  colonies 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  (1)  settle- 
ments founded  by  whole  races,  such  as  the 
Aeolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  colonisation  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  of  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ;  (2)  ctty-colonies  founded  by  cities ; 
(8)  kleruchies.  The  first  are  rather  migrations 
of  races  than  foundations  of  colonies ;  they  did 
not  start  as  a  small  secticm  from  a  larger  unity 
at  home,  but  were  rather  parts  of  uoe  great 
inner  movement  of  the  Greek  races  in  early 
times.  We  shall  especially  treat  here  of  the 
second  class  of  colonies. 

(1)  Different  kinds  of  Colonies. — (o)  Co- 
lonies of  Conquest,  such  as  Alexander's 
various  colonies  m  the  East.  There  are  none 
that  are  distinctly  of  this  class  in  early  Greek 
times.  Under  these  may  be  classed  Military 
Colonies,  such  as  were  to  a  great  extent  the 
colonies  planted  by  Perikles  in  Thrace,  and  the 
kleruchieiB.  (b)  Agriculiuml  Colonies,  such  as 
those  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  (c)  Com- 
mercial  Colonies.  Nearly  all  colonies  start 
from  factories,  estabhshed  generally  in  countries 
where  there  are  either  great  natural  difficulties 
to  contend  against,  or  great  restrictions  in  trade : 
e.g.  Nankratis  in  Egypt.  In  such  colonies  the 
colonists  generally  stcmd  to  the  natives  in  the 
position  of  metcieki,  and  are  bound  closely 
together  in  cori>orations,  for  mutual  protection. 
Sudi  factories,  more  developed,  become  com- 
mercial colonies.  Examples  are  the  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Spain  and  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Pontus,  with  their  large  trade  in  hides,  fiax, 
com,  wood,  slaves,  and  fish.  The  Pontic  colo- 
nies deserve  especial  notice.  The  great  era  of 
colonisation  inaugurated  especially  by  Miletus 
and  Chalkis,  durmg  the  eighth  century  B.C., 
was  systematically  carried  on  as  a  state  concern 
by  each  city.  Not  only  did  the  colonies  trade 
with  their  immediate  neighbours,  especially  with 
the  Scvthians,  but  seveial  of  the  colonies— such 
as  Olbia,  Tanais,  and  Dioskurias— were  the 
starting-points  of  caravan  routes  towards  Cen- 
tral Russia,  Siberia,  and  India.  Colonies  them- 
selves, also,  often  founded  new  colonies.  Si- 
nope,  itself  a  colony  of  Miletus,  was  the  starting- 
point  of  much  of  the  colonisation  of  the  south 
coast  of  the  Pontus,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  she  had  founded  Trapexus.  The 
commercial  colonies,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class,  were  all  founded  on  or  near  the  sea. 

(2)  Causes    of    Colonisation    among   the 
Greeks. — Besides  those  cases  in  which  a  whole 
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state  leaves  its  home  before  a  conqueror,  and 
those  in  which  in  consequence  of  civil  dissen- 
sions, one  party  emigrates  in  anger,  some 
settlements  were  fomided  in  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions,  in  which  the  state  super- 
intended the  sending  oat  of  the  colony,  and  the 
colonists  parted  in  a  measure  as  friends  from 
the  metropolis :  e.g.  Tarentum.  A  very  fruitful 
cause  of  colonisation  was  over-population. 
Then  the  wealthy  and  the  upper  classes  urged 
the  poor  to  emigrate.  A  more  extensive  cause 
was  a  desire  to  push  commerce,  especially  in 
the  case  of  rich  communities. 

(8)  Procedure  in  founding  a  Colony. — When 
a  colony  was  to  be  founded,  a  leader  {ohcitrHis) 
was  appointed,  who  applied  to  the  priests  at 
Delphi  for  advice  (Hdt.  v.  4S).  Hence  the 
number  of  colonies  which  considered  Apollo 
*Apxi}7^f  &8  their  founder,  and  the  grateful 
veneration  for  Delphi  which  was  felt  by  the 
more  prosperous  colonies.  Participation  in 
the  colony  was  generally  left  to  free  choice; 
but  sometmies  the  colonists  were  appointed  by 
the  state  (Hdt.  iv.  168) ;  fore^ers  were  some- 
times invited  to  participate  (Thuc.  iii.  92) ;  and 
generally  men  from  various  cities  joined  in  each 
colonising  expedition.  The  emigrants,  prior 
to  departure,  took  fire  from  the  sacred  hearth 
{vpvraMUov)  of  the  city  which  sent  them  out,  to 
light  therewith  the  hearth  in  their  new  home 
(Hdt.  i.  146).  When  they  had  arrived  at  their 
destination,  they  sometimes  erected  an  altar  to 
ApoUo  (Thuc.  vi.  8) ;  then  the  town  was  built,  and 
tl^  land  divided.  As  the  colonists  were  mostly 
poor  men  of  the  same  rank,  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  lots  were  genesally  equal,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  oikMrr^f,  who  no  doubt  received 
material  advantages  while  alive,  as  he  certainly 
received  divine  honours  after  death  (Hdt.  i.  167, 
vi.  88;  Thuc.  v.  11).  Some  colonies  claimed  a 
divine  or  heroic  founder.  Additional  settlers 
sent  to  a  colony  already  established  (tiroutoi) 
gener^y  had  inferior  rights  and  possessions  to 
the  original  colonists  (mrotirot)  (Thuc.  i.  27)., 
The  lots  were  sometimes  made  inalienable. 

(4)  Relations  between  a  Metropolis  and  a 
Colony. — When  a  colony  separated  from  its 
metropolis  in  anger,  there  was  no  relationship 
between  them.  But  even  when  they  parted 
amicably,  the  relation  was  not  a  political  one 
of  government  and  dependency,  but  one  of 
affection  and  dutiful  attention  (Thuc  i.  84; 
Plat.  Legg,  vi.  754);  though  as  a  matter  of 
fact  quarrels  often  arose  oetween  the  two. 
The  colonists  usually  had  a  native  of  the 
metropolis  to  officiate  as  high  priest  in  their 
sacrifices  (Thuc.  L  26).  But  outside  the  sphere 
of  religion  there  appear  to  have  been  few  ties.  | 
Distance,  commercicJ  jealousy,  and  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  autonomy  of  each  state,  were  a  bar 
to  any  voluntary  dependence.  Corinth  alone  tried 
to  found  a  colonial  dominion  by  means  of  her 
uavy ;  but  this  led  to  colonial  war,  as  between 
her  and  Korkyra.  The  Corinthians  also  used  to 
send  to  their  colony  Potidaea  annual  magistrates 
called  iiriHiifuovpyol  (Thuc.  i.  66).  In  some  cases 
a  land  rent  was  paid  (Ken.  Anab.  v.  5,  7, 10). 
Except  under  special  circumstances  and  conven- 
tions, the  citizens  of  a  colony  were  not  citizens 
of  the  mother-city.  (See,  however,  Thuc  L  27.) 
Under  stress  of  internal  dissensions  or  other  diffi- 
culty (Thuc  V.  106),  the  colonists  often  allied 
for  aid  to  the  states  which  founded  them  (Plut. 
TimoL  28).  Conversely,  it  was  considered  im- 
pious  for  a  colony  not  to  aid  its  purent  state 
when  the  latter  was  subject  to  unjust  attacks 
(Thua  {.  e.)y  much  more  to  bear  aims  against 


her  (Hdt.  iii.  19,  viii.  22) ;  and  disputes  between 
colonv  and  metropolis  were  commonly  settled 
by  aroitration  (Thuc  i.  28).  But  instances  to 
the  contrary  are  to  be  found,  as  the  hostility  of 
Kork]rra  to  Corinth,  and  of  Amphipolis  to 
Athens  (Thuc.  v.  11).  In  case  the  colony  pro- 
posed to  found  another,'  according  to  an  old 
''  custom  it  asked  a  leader  from  the  mother-city 
(Thuc  i.  24). 

(6)  Political  career  of  Colonies.  —  The 
populations  forming  the  Greek  colonies  were 
usually  not  pure  Dorian  or  loniwi,  but  of  * 
mixed  race  of  Hellenes;  and  when  they  had 
founded  their  colony,  they  mixed  the  race  stiU 
further  by  intercourse  and  intermarrying  with 
the  natives.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
ItflJv  and  Sicily,  Gaul  and  Kyrene. 

The  Greeks  settled  around  the  Tarentine 
gulf  had  Amphiktyonio  institutions,  and  a 
common  point  of  religious  assemblage  in  the 
festivals  of  the  Lakinian  Hera,  presided  over 
by  the  Krotoniates.  So,  too,  the  utar  of  Apollo 
Arohegetes  at  Naxos  appears  to  have  united 
the  Sicilians  (Thuc.  vi.  8).  \k  mixed  population 
like  that  of  the  Greek  coloMes,  with  no  tradi- 
tional reverence  for  priests  and  nobles,  wiUi 
wealth  ever  increasing,  vigorous,  and  indepen- 
dent, could  not  tolerate  an  aristocratic  system  of 
government ;  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  worth 
gave  place  to  the  oligardiy  of  wealth.  This 
important  step  on  uie  road  to  democracy 
brought  with  it  the  codification  and  publication 
of  the  laws  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9,  6 ;  cf.  Plat.  Rep.  x. 
699  e).  Where  the  rich  few  gained  the  upper 
hand,  we  find  oligarchies:  as  at  Rhegium, 
Kroton,  Lokri,  Agrigentum.  Where  the  po(Mr 
prevailed,  the  result  was  democracy.  Close  <m 
demagogues  follow  tyrants:  the  president,  as 
at  Miletus  (Arist.  Poi.  viii.  6,  §  8),  becomes  the 
tyrant.  *  The  great  majority  (h  ancient  tyrants,' 
says  Aristotle  {PoL  viii.  6,  §  6),  *  had  been 
demagogues.' 

The  wealth  of  the  colonies  produced  more 
beautiful  cities  and  a  more  brilliant  life  than  in 
the  mother-countxT.  Much  of  early  Greek 
philosophy  came  nrom  the  higher  minds  of 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily — Xenophanes,  Pyth- 
agoras, Empedoklos,  Parmenides;  and  we  find 
that  comedy  and  travesty  owed  their  origin 
principallv  to  the  same  r^on.  Poverty  had 
all  along  been  foster-sister  of  Hellas  (Hdt.  vii. 
102) ;  but  the  luxury  of  Sybaris  is  proverbial, 
and  the  Agrigentines  *  built  as  if  they  w«ire  to 
live  for  ever,  and  dined  as  if  they  were  to  die 
to-morrow.' 

(6)  Athenian  Colomes.^Theee  belong  to 
a  later  period  than  the  greater  mass  of  the 
other  Greek  colonies.  They  were  more  in  the 
nature  of  kleruchiea  (KKiipovxiat),  but  differ  from 
kleruchies  in  that  they  were  not  planted  on  Hcil- 
lenio  land  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
expelled,  but  were  settlements  effected  on  the 
territory  of  barbarian  tribes.  They  were,  how- 
ever, similar  to  the  kleruchies  in  the  fact  tHi>>- 
the  whole  arrangement  of  their  planting  was 
directed  by  the  state.  They  were  constituted  by 
charters  (iiTouda),  which  contained  dispositions 
as  to  the  class  of  citizens  who  might  join  the 
colony,  and  provisions  as  regardsuie  religions 
duties  to  be  observed  by  the  colonists  towards 
the  mother-city.  The  state  supplied  arms  and 
money.  When  the  colonists  arrived,  the  lands, 
previozialy  divided  by  y9»fi4rpai,  were  distri- 
buted to  them  by  yemw6uou  The  oekist  of 
such  a  colony  received  all  the  honours  which 
the  oekist  of  the  colonies  of  earlier  days  hftd 
xeceived  (Thuc  v.  U).    Two  of  the  most  con- 
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spionoos  Athenian  oolonieB  were  Thurii  (448 
B.C.),  in  which  Herodotus  took  part,  and 
Amphipolis  (487  B.C.),  founded  partly  because 
it  waa  a  convenient  centre  for  ship  timber,  and 
also  for  working  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  principally  it  served 
miUtarv  purposes,  as  being  close  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Strymon  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  Hence  it 
always  remained  a  r^ular  Athenian  depend- 
ency.   This  forms  a  trajisition  to 

(7)  Athenian  Klaruchies. — The  main  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Athenian  kleruchies  were 
that  they  consisted  solely  of  Athenians,  were 
settled  on  HeUenic  land,  and  were  dependent. 

The  objects  were  *  to  relieve  the  city  of  the 
idle  and  ^oublesome  mob,  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress of  the  poorer  clames,  to  inspire  fear  into 
the  allies,  and  keep  watch  that  thev  should  not 
take  any  hostile  steps  against  Athens'  (Plut., 
PericL  11).  An  additional  reason  was  some- 
times to  secure  a  supply  of  com.  The  sendine 
out  of  kleruchies  formed  one  of  the  recognised 
portions  of  the  democratic  programme  (Ar. 
Nub,  205).  In  their  military  aspect  they  cor- 
responded to  the  Boman  colonies.  The  first 
kleruchies  were  those  sent  to  occupy  the  land 
of  the  hippobatae  at  ChaUds,  about  610  B.C. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  sending  out  a 
klemchy  was  doubtless  by  ordinary  bill  brought 
by  the  senate  before  the  people,  which  defined 
the  principal  ccmditions  on  which  the  kleruchy 
was  foun^&d.  The  poorer  classes  of  all  the  ten 
tribes  were  invited  to  send  in  their  names,  and 
ihe  lot  decided  who  were  to  get  the  lands, 
which  were  doubtless  measured  out  prior  to 
the  departure  of  the  colonists.  They  were  led 
by  an  ktrouet<rHis  or  (rrparjiy6s. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  kleruchs  to  Athens, 
(a)  they  remained  Athenian  citizens,  and  be- 
Icmged  to  ^^e  Athenian  tribes.  (5)  There 
seems  no  definite  proof  that  the  state  retained 
the  supreme. ownership  of  the  lands,  (c)  The 
klerucni  paid  no  tribute,  (d)  It  is  probable 
that  the  kleruchi  could  not  alienate  their 
lands.  As  a  general  rule  they  had  to  reside 
on  their  hind  (but  see  Thuc.  iii.  50).  (e)  The 
kleruchi  paid  taxes  for  their  property  to  their 
own  community.  For  such  property  as  some 
few  may  have  retained  in  Attica  they  were  prob- 
ably liable  to  the  property  tax  (E  la^opd) ;  but 
from  personal  services,  such  as  the  various 
liturgies,  they  were  exempt.  (/)  The  kleruchi 
served  in  the  Athenian  army  on  certain  occa- 
ftions  (Hdt.  viii.  46,  vi.  100;  Thuc.  vii.  67). 
ig)  Civil  magistrates  were  occasionally  sent  by 
Athens  to  the  kleruchies.  These  were  called 
ipXotfT9Sf  MaKowot  (Ar.  Av,  1050),  and 
^wiftcAfirm.  (h)  As  refunds  jurisdiction,  some 
caaes  bad  to  be  tried  within  thirty  days  {BIkui 
ifutffifoi)  before  the  Nautodikae  at  Athens; 
others  before  judges  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the 
kleruchi  themselves.  The  most  important  cases 
were  tried  at  Athens,  (t)  Touching  religion,  a 
certain  portion,  generally  a  tenth  of  kleruohic 
lands,  was  set  apart  for  the  gods  (Thuc.  iii.  50). 
Elach  kleruchy  sent  an  ox  to  be  sacrificed  at  thie 
Panathenaea.  The  Athenians  also  associated 
the  klemchies  in  their  sacrifices. 

The  kleruchi,  however,  possessed  a  certain 
independence.  They  had  the  right  of  coining 
copper  money.  The  constitution  of  the  kleruchic 
state  was  a  miniature  Athens,  and  their  political 
prociedure,  and  even  the  very  names  of  their 
oflScerv,  changed  with  the  changes  at  Athens. 
Towards  the  natives  the  Attic  Ueruchi  appear 
to  have  formed  a  strictly  closed  body,  neither 
intermarrying  with  them  (Dem.  Neaer.  §  17) 


nor  having  more  intercourse  than  was  neoes- 
sanr. 

The  system  of  kleruchies,  not  unreasonable 
in  itself,  but  harshly  prosecuted  by  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  was  the  most  unpopular  feature 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

2.  BoMAN.^^olonisation  existed  among  the 
oldest  Italian  nations,  both  religious  [Ver 
■aomm]  and  military. 

Colomes  were  established  by  the  Romans 
wherever  they  carried  their  army;  they  were 
intended  to  maintain  and  defend  conquests 
(Liv.  X.  10,  xxvii.  46).  Another  object  was  to 
extend  the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the 
population  {LAv.  xxvii.  0),  or  to  carry  off  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  {coUmiae 
militares)  were  also  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers. 

The  old  Koman  colonies  were  in  the  nature 
of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered  towns,  and 
the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory  (usually  a  third  part:  Liv.  x.  1) 
assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  lived  together  with 
the  new  settlers,  who  properly  composed  the 
colony.  The  conquered  people  were  probably 
regarded  as  cives  aine  suffragio. 

No  colonia  was  estebuBhed  under  the  Re- 
public without  a  lex,  proposed  by  a  consul  or 
tribune,  and  based  upon  a  senatusconsultum, 
and  a  charter  {formula)  laying  down  the  r^u- 
lations  and  conditions.  A  Roman  colony  was  .  ^^^/m 
never  a  mere  body  of  adventurers,  but  was  a  V***'*''^''*' 
body  of  citizens,  or  socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a 
commonwealth  by  a  public  act  of  the  people. 
Under  the  Empire,  as  under  the  kings,  a  decree 
of  the  sovereign  sufficed. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  {curatorea  col.  deducendae),  conmionly 
three  (Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  but  also  Xwiri  and 
XXviri),weTe  elected  by  the  comitia  centuriata 
to  superintend  its  formation  {coloniam  dedu- 
cere).  The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that 
was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be 
assigned  to  each  person.  If  volunteers  did  not 
offer  themselves  {rwmina  dare^  a  mihtary  term, 
Liv.  L  11),  the  requisite  garrison  might  be 
raised  by  levy,  or  by  lot,  and  colonists  were  not 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  colony  at  plea- 
sure. The  number  of  heads  of  fanulies  was 
usually  in  the  early  times,  and  sometimes  after- 
wards, 800  (Liv.  vui.  SI,  xxxii.  29).  At  a  later 
period  the  number  was  often  mudi  larger,  2000 
(Liv.  vi.  16),  8000  (Liv.  v.  24),  6000  (Liv.  x.  1). 

The  stetus  of  a  colonist  involved  deminutio 
capitia  [Appendix,  Roman  Law,  Caput];  and 
therefore  in  ordinary  circumstances  nad  to  be 
voluntary  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  80,  7b). 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  ito  place  of  destina- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  army  {sub  vexillo).  An 
urbs,  if  one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  new  colony,  and  its  limite  were 
marked  out  by  a  plough.  The  colonia  had  also 
a  territory,  which,  was  marked  out  by  metes 
and  bounds  {poaita  auapicicUiter  gromd).  Luid 
remaining  over  was  counted  to  Ager  Publicus. 
Tlie  line  of  the  new  city  was  marked  out  by  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  and 
followed  by  the  deductor  coloniae  wearing  the 
Cinctus  Oabinus.  [Dreis,  Tooa.I  The  plough 
was  lifted  over  the  spaces  intended  for  gates. 
(Verg.  Aen.  v.  775 ;  Cic.  AH.  iv.  14.)  A  second 
colony  could  not  be  sent  to  the  same  place ;  but 
new  settlers  {twvi  adacri^ti)  might  be  sent  as 
a  aupplementum  (Liv.  vi.  80,  xxxi.  49 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  27)  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not 
already  assigned. 


piemeiitB.  [See  Piotnra.]  The  cieuny  white 
DoTonr  of  the  41h-<*iituiT  Ukythi  (atticutn,  Plin. 
TXVT.  Ml)  VAd  produced  by  ■    i    n 


laieer  tbui  life  (Aeiich.  Agam,  406 ;  Jdt.  tuL 
S80).  The  word  is  uaiully  aiiplied  to  deeiraate 
ibofle  fij^nrefl  of  ^gontic  aiEaensionH  (Plin. 
raiv.  §  80)  which  were  flrel  eiaoated  in  Egypt, 
uid  aiterwardfl  in  Greece  and  Itoly- 

Anumg  the  cotoHBol  stataeg  ol  Greece  the 
inoBt  oelebrsited  wu  Ihs  bmoie  Coloeeiu  at 
Bhodee.  nude  hj  ChuuH  of  Lindas,  a  pupil  of 
T^ui^nfl.  Pliny  mention  b  »noUier  Greek 
GOloeme  of  Apollo,  the  work  of  K&tamiH,  Uiirty 
oabits  high,  iu  the  city  ol  Apollonia,  whence  it 
was  tnuiBfened  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Laool- 
Iu«;  uid  aIbo  those  of  Zens  and  Herakles,  aX 
Tsrentmn,  by  LysippnB.  To  the  list  of  PUny 
must  be  added  the  chryselephantine  st&tnea  by 
Pheidias,  of  Zeae,  at  Olympia  (more  than  40 
feet  liigh,  seated),  and  of  Athena,  in  Uie 
Parthenon  at  Athens ;  the  largert  (more  than  TO 
feet  high,  induding  the  base)  was  his  bronie 
B^tne  commonly  called  AUiena  Promachos,  on 
the  Acropolis. 

To  these  may  be  added :  II)  A  statue  of 
Japiter  upon  the  Capitol,  which  oonld  be  seen 
fromthaAlbanmountlPlin,I.e.).  (a)Abron>e 
sUtue  of  ApoUo  at  the  Palatine  librai?  iib.). 
(S)  A  bronis  statue  of  Ausostus,  in  his  Fortun 
(Mart.  Tiii,  44,  T).  (1)  The  bronze  coloesaa 
ol  Nero.  lU  height  was  110  or  130  feet  (Suet. 
Nero,  SI).  It  was  originally  placed  in  the 
Tcatibula  of  the  Domns  Aurea  (Mart.  i.  71,  7), 
but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  north  of  the 
ColoSBeum,  where  the  b^iemetit  upon  which  it 
stood  is  still  to  be  seen :  hence,  perhaps,  the 
name  Cotosxcnm  or  Colieeo.  Vespasian  oon- 
TerteditintoaatatQeof  the smi (Suet.  Veip.ie), 

Colnin  (4)0>u(i,   iieirior).     (I)   A   BtiaineT  or 

and  other  liqoidB.  Such  cola  were  made  of 
hair,  broom,  or  rosheB  (Verg.  Oeorg.  ii.  Hi, 
BcL  I.  71).  Tile  cola  employed  for  straining 
urine  i:c.  were  sometimes  made  of  linen  (Mart. 
liv.  101),  bat  frouaently  of  bronie  or  silver. 

The  Bomans  filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or 
Buow  {coluin  HiBarium)  in  order  (o  oool  sod 


COLDMNA 
(lecolumns  were  erected  bom  the  eariieat 
in  honour  of  C.  Maeniiu  and  P.  Hinncina 


{Plin.  iiiiT.  §  ai),  sod  the  marUe  moDoUlh  to 
Julius  Caesar,  set  np  in  the  Forum  after  his 
death  (Suet.  ltd.  8G).  Columnar  rtatratai: 
were  employed  by  the  Bomaiu  to  record  (heir 


dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time  that  it 
cleared  (Mart.  liv.  lOS)  [Rlx]. 

(a)  =  KaMa,>weoL 

ColnmbB'rlnm    (rifiimptiir,    npurrfArrpo- 

V).  (1)  AdoTo-cote,orpigeon-houBe.  [AJri-    naval  riotoriee  (Verg.  Cham,  iii  ' 
t  to  C.  Duilii] 


.--  J-  (1)' 
onltnro.] 

see  A^saednetiir 


celebrated  being  that  tc 


UOLDMNAE  HEBCUL18 
inODtimentB  is  the  while  marble  Golanm  voted  |  friuge  of  corlfl 
bv  tlis  senate  in  honour  o(  Trajan,  uid  eiecoted  i 
by  Apollodoma  in  101  ld.     Thin  is  of  the  kind 
niuned  nox^i',  containinK  a    spiral    BtAircase 

ftXAKU).  It  Btanda  m  the  Fornin  of  Trajan. 
e  Antonine  column,  erected  to  the  memory 
ol  Hoicos  Aureliui,  and  illastnting  his  vie- 
torieB  over  the  tCarcomonni,  stands  on  tile  Monte 
CitoTJo  »t  Borne.  A  ba«-Tehef  of  the  chief 
epiMides  in  the  Dacian  campaigns  winds  round 
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r  HugtetB  {nfipai),  the  twdi 


ColD'nuuM  He'renlii. 
Imetati  set  np  by  Phoe: 
dedicat.  ■  *     •■^'       "        ■ 

toN.a 


Conical     oDlumni 

oyH^nt,  anf 

jCelcuiJi  and  Aatarte.     Fi-om  thii 

le  tlie  fables  coimected  with  th< 

3f  the  Straits  of  Qibraltac. 

inm.     A  BUmptiiarj  tai   imposec 

in  the  tinw  of  Jnlins  Caesar  upon  the  pillars 
that  tnpported  a  bonse  (Cic.  Alt.  lui.  8). 
OltUrinm  was  a  similar  Cai. 

Colm.    [Fniiu.] 

KoXviLffitSpci,  KiXufiBof.  A  swimming- 
bath,  whether  cut  in  the  rock  or  constructed 
of  stone.  Such  were  found  in  all  imporlAnt 
bathi.     [BlliiHa.l 

Cmui  (nrj^iii).  1.  Greek.— The  word 
in  Greek  signifies  'to  wear  long  hair.' 
■apigiEa/ubtmt,  the  constant  eiHtbet  of  the 
Achaeana  in  Homer.  The  Abantes  (H.  ii.  MS) 
are  ihriBf^  Kap^yrtt,  and  the  ThrocLons  6jtpA- 
mitoi  ill.  iv.  688),  beoaOBB  Ihey  wonnd  their 
hair  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  The 
gods,  loo,  ore  long-haired  (^fptrtirif^O'  KaAAi- 
T\6KCfiat,  tbihiKofuir  are  epithets  of  goddesses 
and  women:  cf.  Jso  77.  ii.  aia.  Epithets  of 
colour  are  iarB6i  1,11.  iii.  384,  v.  SOI,  Od.  liii. 
am)  and  iaxireiyos  {Oil.  vi.  2S1).  We  hare  no 
certain  illastration  of  the  way  the  hair  was 
dreosed  in  Homeric  times.  In  the  Myk> 
works  ol  art  the  hair  is  generally  short,  but 
sometimes  worn  with  long  ringlets  falling  on 
aj.-Ii  side  of  the  face. 

In  archaic  statnes  we  find  the  hair  built  up 
in  arranEements  as  stiff  and  symmetrical  as  that 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Aaaynan  stotnea.  The 
winged  ArtemiB0fDelofl(flg.86S)has  on  artificial 
arrangement  of  spiral  onrls  on  tlie  forehead,  and 
atift  ringleta  (■apBrlJii)  hanging  down  the  br  -'- 


bandwant- 

The  Athenian  fashion 
of  wearing  the  hair 
notedbf  rtiiicydides(i.   , 

..„.    .aft 
,    also    called 


of 


EH  ol  perpendicular  curls  on  tiie  brow  Bimilar 
one  to  another,  and  long  hair  hanging  down  the 
back,twist«dintoaspiralc1ubortii)l.  Itissome 
anangement  of  this  sort  which  is  meant  by 
Homer  [II.  ivii.  BQ) ;  threads  of  gold  and  silver 
being  twined  in  with  the  hair.  The  front 
hair  ie  arranged  in  some  artificial  symmetri- 
cal  fashion  with    long  ringlets  or  a  row   or 


rtliuir  came  into  fashion  after  the  Per- 
ars.  We  now  find  beads  on  which  the 
a  represented    quite  aliort  and  curling 


naturally  over  the  lieod,  ful 
curls  :  for  cianiple,  the  Hen 
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Children  wore  their  h&ir  long,  the  front  hair 
heing  tied  np  in  a  knot  {aK6KKvs)  or  aKOpwios 
on  the  crown.  When  the  boT  bcNcame  an  ephe- 
bos  his  hair  {aK6Wvs,  fiaW6s)  was  cot  off,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  'Airarovpia  {Kovpwris 
^fi4pa);  the  ceremony  being  preceded  by  a 
libation  to  Uerakles  .called  oiyi(n"(ipia,  and 
the  hair  being  dedicated  either  to  Apollo  or, 
more  commonly,  to  some  river-god  (cf.  11.  xxiii. 
146 ;  Aesch.  Cho.  6).  Athletes  wore  their  hair 
cnt  very  short,  as  did  also  C^ic  and  Stoic 
philosophers  (Juv.  ii.  16 ;  Pers.  lii.  54).  But  by 
full-grown  Qreek  men  of  the  Classical  period, 
especially  the  lonians,  the  hair  was  worn  mode- 
rately long,  and  much  attention  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it  (Ar.  Eq.  579,  Nub.  14, 
&c.). 

Amon^  the  Lacedaemonians  the  boys  wore 
their  hair  short  (Plut.  Lye.  16)  and  the  men 
long,  tradition  marking  it  as  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  Lykurgus  (Plut.  Lya.  1 ;  cf.  Hdt.  vii. 
208,  209;  Plut  Nic.  12;  Ar.  Av.  1281), 
thoufi^  doubtless  it  was  an  old  Dorian  custom. 
The  Euboeans  wore  their  hair  long  at  the  back 
{diriadoK6uai) ;  and  the  Macedonians  wore  long 
hair  and  beard  till  after  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
when  Alexander  made  them  cut  both  short 
(Plut.  Thea.  6). 

KriTos  was  the  hair  cut  short  on  the  crown, 
but  raised  all  round  with  a  crisping  iron  (Eur. 

Tro.  1165);  the 
reverse,  aKi^nov, 
was  the  hair  cut 
short  all  round 
the  head  with  a 
centre  tuft  (Ar. 
ilv.  806;  cf.  Hdt. 
iiL  8).  The  <ricc(- 
^loi' attached  only 
to  slaves  and  the 
lower  orders  (Ar. 
^tJ.856).  lliaX\6s 
was  used  for  short 
round  hair  (Eur. 
Bacch.  118),  such 
as  is  seen  in  heads 
of  Hercules. 
As  to  the  wav  Greek  women  wore  their  hair, 
we  frequently  find  in  vase-paintings  the  front 
hair  crisped  in  a  kind  of  fringe,  and  the 
rest  fastened  back  by  a  band  in  one  long  cue, 
itself  tied  at  the  extremity.  There  is  usually  a 
band  behind.  Sometimes  long  ringlets  hang 
down  the  neck  underneath  the  band ;  sometimes 
the  hair  is  all  drawn  back  in  a  mass  at  the  back  i 
of  the  neck,  as  in  the  Venus  of  Melos  and  the 
Venus  de'  Medici.    Young  girls  often  had  the 


Fig.  872.- 


•Hercules. 
Museum.) 


(British 


Fig.    875.  —Aphrodite, 
from  MaUm.    (From 


Murray, 
Seitiptar*.) 


AnetenS 


Figa,  878, 874.— Tanagra  figures  In  Brit.  Mus-tShowlng 
OreeJt  headdressos  of  third  oontory  B.C. 

hair  drawn  up  and  fastened  in  a  large  bunch  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  As  time  went  on,  the 
arrangements  of  the  hair  came  to  be  more 
artificial,  till  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  won-    to  grow. 


derful  stractures  which  appear  in  Roman  times. 
The  only  feature  notice- 
able as  common  to  the  dif- 
ferent head-dresses  is  that 
they  all  tended  to  narrow 
the  forehead,  which  we 
know  was  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty. 

For  the  barbers  and  their 
instruments,  see  Tontor; 
and  for    the  various  po- 
mades used,  Ungiientiun. 
The  wearing  of  false  hair, 
whether  wig  {vriiflitriy  4>«- 
vdKfiy  frp6adtro¥t  Ivrpix©*', 
Kt^oK^  ir€oi$€ros)  or  front 
{TpoK6fiio¥)j     a      custom 
which  came  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  East  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.   8,   2),   is    chiefly  men- 
tioned of  women  and  effe- 
minate men  (Ar.  Theam.  258).   As  to  dyeing,  the 
colour  most  affected  was 
golden  or  red  ((ay6^). 
We     find     men,     too, 
choosing    this    colour. 
Dyeing  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  order  to 
conceal      grey      hairs. 
For  head-dresses,    see 
"A^.irv^. 

It  has  been  customary 
among  most  peoples  to 
cut  off  some  of  the  hair 
as  a  sign  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  (See  Hom. 
Od.  iv.  198,  n.  xxiii. 
185;  Eur.  Hel.  1087, 
Iph.  Aul.  1488.) 

2.  Etbuscan.  —  The 
women  usually  wore  the 
back  hair  in  several 
long  plaits  (fig.  876). 

8.  Roman. — (1)  Men. 
The  Romans  in  early 
davs  used  to  wear  long 
hair  (Liv.  v.  41,  9 ;  Cic. 
Gael  14,  88),  and  they 
often  speak  of  their 
incompH  avi  (Ov.  Fast. 
ii.  80 ;  Verg.  Aen.  vi. 
810;  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  15, 
11 ;  Juv.  V.  80,  xvi.  81). 
From  about  the  third 
century  B.C.  it  became 
the  custom  to  wear  the 
hair  short,  and  it  was  pi^ 
only  in  times  of  mis- 
fortune (liiv.   xxvii.  34, 

5),  or  from   exceptional  circumstances    (Liv. 
xxviii.  85,  6),  that  a  Roman  allowed  his  hair 


876.— Etruscan  womsm. 
(Dennis,  Etrmrta.) 


Fig.  877.— Coin  of  Antonjr. 

The  men  wore  their  hair  quite  short 
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and  let  it  lie  nalanttly,  wiUinat  making  aity    Bhort  (ir  jcpf),  like  the  ftUBtcru  pli 
puting,  either  quite  flat  or  curled  Irritpui)  or    and  this  practice  continued  down  to 
nviog  (capillolenitgrin/lexo) lei. aoi.Carm.    Dioolt L....t.t    ■. 


the  I 


ittle  longer, 
TD  withoot 
.  B  Forehead. 

After  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  ogun 
a  great  deal  of  attentioir  paid  to  the  adonuaent 
of  the  hair. 

BoyHihad  their  hair  cat  short,  and  comhed 
forward  on  the  forehead  like  the  men.  But 
Toane  boys  employed  in  the  service  ol  religion 
(CkDlllil  are  always  represented  with  long 
hair ;  and  boy-daves  employed  to  wait  at  table 
are  especially  noted  as  comati  |Uart.  lii.  70,  9), 

Athletes  wore  Uieir  hair  gathered  in  a  knot 
(rirru.)  like  the  itpBBi*,Dj. 

In  the  cose  of  meb',  dyeing  the  hair  block 

glart.  iii.  48)  and  blonds  is  well  attested  (cf. 
art.  iv.  aa,  ic).  WiBS  {capillamenta,  galen, 
galericulii  see  Caliandnim)  are  also  mentioned 
(Suet.  Cat.  11,  Nero,  SB,  Otho,  12). 

(a)  tFotnen.— Binding  the  hair  back  in  a 
plain  knot  with  ribands  (vitlae),  occasionally 
with  a  plait  in  front,  appears  to  hare  been 
try  arrangement  followed  hy  girls  (Ov. 


Uel.  I 


I.  819,    i: 


170),  I 


i.  IS.  14).     Onstatnea  we  generally  Snd  the  hair 
bm^iBd  forward  on  the  head,  so  that  the  fore- 
head was  naiToned  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  T,  20 ;  Mart. 
IT.  43,  B).     The  hair  bomging  over  the  forehead 
like  a  fringe  was 
called     capronaCf 
while     the     locks 
which    bung     on 
each    side     down 
tlie  temples  were 


oiitped   with    uie 
eurling-toDgB   and 

i  perfumed         (Cic. 
Cat.  ii.  10,33).  [Cft- 
luuittrasL]    The 
:  ordinary      simple 


I    way     of     wearii 


I.       Empire   (but 

Suet.    Nto,    Bi/, 
i[ipeaT  with  crisped  and 


lower  down  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  o 

At   marringe    the    dressing    of   the  hair 

altered.    It  was  one  of  the  wedding  carem 

'W*l^Bjrt=l 

lor  tlie  bridegroom  to  divide  the  hair  of 

bride  with  the  taelibaru  hnita  (Ot.  Fa, 

Of  M.  Aorelius  it 

BOO ;  Featus,  ..  v.)  into  ah  divisions  (scr  m 

Jie  hair  cut  quite 

slid  these  were  faatened  up  with  a  vitta  o 

IM 


COMl 


Hatrona 

CODioI  ID 

colled  Tntnlm.  In  Uter  timeg  the  viltae  came 
to  be  the  special  mark  oF  the  matron  (Ot.  A.A. 
i.  SI,  Pont.  iii.  8,  El),  the  tutuhu  being  re- 
tained only  bf  the  FUminlek  and  the  Vestals. 
Id  tlieeail;Empire(Ov.  .4.  J,  iii.  149)  there 
were  innomorable  Ushiona  of  coiffure.  W  e  find 
Uie  hair  divided  in  the 
middle  bj  a  plait  stretch- 
ing from  the  forellead 
wroaa  the  crown  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck;  «ome- 


COMTTIA 
f  AtJbirat.]     Tbo    calautica    at    oalanttta   or 

calvaiica  wom  a  cap  with  lappets  covering  tito 
eUB  and  with  string!  for  tying  under  the  chin, 
packer,  Chariklft  and  GoUiu;  Onhl  and 
koner ;  Doremberg  and  Boglio,  s-r.  Coma ;  tie.) 
Comei.  A  fellow-traTeller;  henoo  applied  to 
the  suite  of  a  magistrate  or  hifb  official  seat 
into  the  pnmucee  (ct.  Cio.  Verr.  li.  10,  %7;  Bnet. 
lul.  431 ;  and  the  retinne  (cohort,  Hor.  i.  §,  14) 
efipeciaJlj  of  those  accompanying  the  emperor 
or  members  of  his  fomilj  (cl.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  B,  3 : 
Soet.  Aug.  IB).  About  tbetime  o{  Constantino 
it  became  a  regular  bonoraiy  title,  including 
varions  grsdeA,  ansverins  to  the  comilei  orditut 
priinijMecutidi,  iertii.  Hence  the  wor4s  romte, 


The  names  ot  the  following  officen  explain 
themaelres : — Comes  Orientia,  Ac^^pti,  Briton- 
niae,  rei  militaris,  portuum,  comes  stabuli 
{cotmetiabU,  conatabU),  vestiorii.  In  fact  the 
emperor  had  sa  manj  comitct  as  he  bad  de- 


nt (he  forehead,  waving 
in  natural  folds  along  Qie 
temples  and   head.     Aa 

which   the  hur  was  a 

ranged  became  more  aT._    , . „  ^-  „-- 

mom  ortifloial,  with  curls  i  Condtia'tia  (nifuit,  mt/idC'  . 
and  ringlets  in  front  and  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  plooe  after 
plaits  behind  (Mart,  ii.  [  the  Cena,  but  was  not  always  held  in  the  same 
■■*  '  vi.  493,  SOaj.  '  place  (Lit,  xl.  7,  6).  Comissatio  was  frequently 
.  ,:, — , ^  ,..  .  1.1-  1, .  _:_i,t  (Suet.  Tii.  7  ; 


The  diadem -like  arrange 
ment  appears  to  have 
been  called  oriit,  and  the  single  ringlet  anitlui. 
The  hail,  too,  was  frequently  adorned  with 
jewels.  Dnring  the  second  .century  oriaped 
carls  in  front  gave  way  to  plaits ;  these  latter 
being  employed  to  build  up  lower-like  atruc- 
tarea  on  the  front  part  of  Che  head.  Such 
structures  gradually  went  oat  of  fashion,  and 
in  the  third  centnry  greater  simplicity  appears 
to  have  been  in  fashion.  From  the  time  of 
Alexander  Sercrna  onward  the  airongement 
adopted  wan  to  draw  the  back  hair  up  and 
faaten  it  above,  either   aimply,  or  in  circles 


rising  one  above  the  ot: 
head.  BUtuea  of  the  ll 
have  often  moveable  h 
altered  to  suit  the  taale 
Women  as  well  as  mo. 
black  and  auburn  (Ov.  / 
times  it  was  effected  by  a  kind  of 
lapo,  or  *]iuma  Batava 


ilonged  to  a  late  hoar 
lor.  Carm.  iv.  I,  111. 

Ooml'tu.  Assembliee  of  the  people  at  Rome, 
ir  the  purpose  of  transacting  busineas;  dia- 
nguished  from  the  contio  (=  con-nentio),  a, 
leeting  HUmmoned  to  listen  to  an  address,  but 
icapnble  of  passing  any  resolution,  and  from 


ciliu 


^the, 


•iliiiinplrbii.papuli.  According  to  the 
e  conception,  all  power  ultimately 
vith  the  assembly  of  the  citixena,  and 


ing  law  requi; 
7ppopc--    '- 
e  people 
iwed   to  . 


March  24  and  May  34,  and  ai 
seemed  good  to  the  king.  They  met  in  Cutaa 
and  apparently  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the 
,  kine  w^s  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majorit; 


;.K 


.  the  top  o 

id  later  centunea  i-oiiet 

that  it  could  be  Romi 

tTeVr  hair  both  s^°vi! 


(ft)  Cumif^cenr'inafit.— ServiusTulliusen- 
'le  army  all  owners  of  land  in  the 
itory  (now  increased  by  the  ao^uisi- 
lenitorj  of  Alba),  so  that  militaij 
uld  not  fall,  as  heretofore,  solely 
xji  i«Ki  '  upuii  Liiu  cjitirens.  Henceforward  all  members 
lode  culled  I  of  the  atata  were  classed  according  to  property. 

tlie  militun'  organisation  of  the  atate.  At  a 
False  hair  was  used  by  women  (Ov.  .-l,  A.  iater  period,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
iii.  IflG;  Uart.  v.  SO,  iii.  39);  also  wigs,  '  sion  ot  the  kings,  Uie  assembly  of  the  citiiena 
generally  fellow  (ffnlRT),  Jut,  vi.  130;  coryiiti'lii,  I  so  classified  came  lo  be  regA^ed  for  some 
capiHainmUi),  Hair  was  imported,  especially  ^  porpoaea  as  the  only  representative  assembly 
from  Germany   (Mart.  v.  68),  and  oven   from    of  the  citizens.      The  plebeians  were  no*  ad- 


mitted t( 


The    hair  was  fastened    up  v.— ^- —    

(ocMS  criftalr-i;  acui  coniniortae)  [Amu],  and  i  of  the 
combs  (pi-ctinet)  mode  of  boivrood  (Jav.  liv.  |  (c)  I 
194),  ivory,  and  li>rtoisesbell(Ov.^.^.  iii.  147).  Hune 
[Psotsn.]    The  hair  waa  also  at  times  fastened    Bomi 


ctiona.  In  406  B.C.  tribunes 
s  were  first  created, 
'n'ftufa.—ltwas  probably  at  the 
iiime  mat  the  Servian  division  ot  the 
m  lerritory  into  four  tribea  waa  replaced  by 
set  wim  jewels  uie  creation  of  twenty  tribes — four  belonging  to 
freek  oTt^xin].  i  the  city,Hiiteon  to  thecountry  districts;  but  the 
As  to  nets,  the  women  used  to  wear  reticula,  \  assembly  over  which  the  tribunes  presided  still 
Bometiinea  made  of  gold  threads  (Juv.  ii.  BO),  '  met  in  curiea,  in  which  the  voting  was  by  heads, 
llie  mitra  or  mittlta  {(Terg.]  Copa,  1)  naa  a  including  the  clienlef  of  the  worthier  families. 
baud   paased   once  or    twice  roond   the  head.  I  By  the  Pablilian  law  ot  471  B.C.  one  mora  tribe, 


COBOTIA 


1»7 


the  Crosiuinine,  was  added,  to  preclude  the 
poeaibili^  of  an  eauality  of  voteB ;  and  hence- 
forward the  assemblies  of  the  commons  were 
held,  not  by  curies,  but  by  tribes.  But  as  the 
basis  of  the  tribes  was  the  possession  of  land, 
none  Toted  but  freeholders;  and  thus  the 
clients  were  excluded,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  became  an  assembly  of  the  independent 
middle  classes,  where  the  large  landholder  had 
no  more  weight  in  voting  than  hiu  poorer 
neighbour. 

We  thus  find  in  existence  three  distinct 
assemblies  of  the  people. 

1.  CoMiTXA  CUBIATA  UKKKfiffla  4>paTpuc4i  or 
4^paTpiaKii). — Under  the  kings  this  was  tne  onl^ 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  no  doubt  on- 
ginidly  composed  entirely  of  patricians,  but 
at  an  early  period  included  plebeians :  i.e.  was  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  people  divided  by  curies. 
The  originally  patrician  character  of  the  comitia 
curiata  is  also  indicated  by  their  survival  for 
religious  and  ceremonial  purposes.  It  was 
always  presided  over  by  the  king  in  person. 
Under  the  Republic  the  presiding  magistrate 
was  sJways  a  consul,  praetor,  or  dictator  (Liv. 
ix.  88 ;  Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  %  11,  27).  The  citizens 
were  summoned  by  a  lictor.  The  votes  were 
given  by  curies,  each  citizen  having  one  vote, 
and  the  majority  of  individual  votes  determin- 
ing the  vote  of  the  curia.  The  votes  of  the 
curies  were  all  taken  at  the  same  time:  that 
first  reported  was  called  the  principium  (Liv. 
ix.  88).  The  meetings  of  the  curies  were  always 
heM  in  the  comitium. 

Though  in  theory  the  iwwer  of  the  king  was 
as  unlimited  over  all  citizens  as  that  of  the 
father  over  all  members  of  his  family,  in  prac- 
tice he  was  bound  to  keep  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  custom,  and  every  change  in  the 
Mw  had  to  receive  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  assembled  citizens.  At  the  decease  of 
the  king,  auspicia  ad  patres  redibant.  If  the 
king  had  not  nominated  his  successor  (see 
latenez),  the  petricians  (patrea)  nominated 
(prodere,  Liv.  vi.40)  an  tnttanrex  (probably 
meeting  for  this  purpose  bv  curies),  whone  duty 
it  was  to  convene  them,  for  the  appointment 
of  a  second  interrex.  The  latter  then  nomina- 
ted (prodere)  a  king.  When  the  citizens  had 
assented  on  their  part  to  the  formal  compact 
{lex  curiata  d^  imperk)  which  bound  them  to 
^legianoe  to  the  king  thus  nominated,  he  was 
formallyinstalled  as  Uie  absolute  head  of  the 
state.  When  once  the  new  king  was  appointed, 
the  assembly  of  the  people  had  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  admimstration.  The  citizen  had, 
however,  an  appeal  from  the  king's  judgment 
to  the  comitia  {provocatio  ad  populunt  [see 
Appendix,  Roman  Law,  Appellanoj) ;  and  the 
comitia  were  consulted  in  the  case  of  aggres- 
sive war,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  those  who  were  not  citizens  (Liv.  i.  82 ;  Tac. 
Hist.  L  15) ;  and  in  other  cases,  e.g.  of  property 
passing  under  wills. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  as  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  power  of  passing  laws,  of  electing 
magistrates,  and  of  declaring  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  them.  But  the  comitia  of  the  curies 
continued  to  meet  for  various  ceremonial 
purposes. 

(1)  The  compact  by  which  the  citizens  bound 
themselves  to  obe^  the  commands  of  an  elected 
magistrate  was  still  made  under  the  form  of  a 
/at  euriaia  de  imperiOy  without  which  no 
mugistrate  could  lawfully  enter  upon  his  office. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic  this  became 


a  mere  form  (Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  12,  81,  Ait.  iv. 
18,  Fam.  xiii.  1). 

(2)  The  comitia  of  the  curies  continued  to 
meet  (as  comitia  calata)  when  summoned 
{ealata)  in  the  presence  of  the  three  iwntiffs  on 
the  Capitol  in  front  of  the  Curia  Calabra,  (a)  to 
witness  the  making  of  wills ;  (6)  to  witness  Uie 
detestati^  sacroru^n  in  cases  of  adrogatio  or 
adoption  [Adoptio ;  Oens] ;  (c)  to  inaugurate  the 
flamens  and  the  rex  sacrorum ;  and  (d)  to  hear 
from  the  pontiffs  on  the  calendb  of  each  month 
certain  announcements  concerning  the  calendar 
of  feasts,  &c.  (Liv.  ix.  46). 

2.  Comitia  cektubiata  (^  Koxtris  iKKXritrla). 
Under  the  Servian  constitution  the  whole  body 
of  Roman  citizens  wm  divided  according  to  their 
property  into  six  classes  and  198  centuriae 
(\6pcoi)  or  votes,  from  which  the  assemblies  in 
which  the  people  gave  their  votes  were  called 
comitia  centuriata  [Cenf  m].  The  original  form 
of  the  comitia  centuriata  was  the  whole  body  of 
freemen  meeting  in  arms,  and  conceived  as  an 
army  {exercitua  or  classis),  and  was  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  cavalry  (equites)  and  infantry 
(pedites).  The  infantry  was  divided  into  six 
classes.  The  class  to  which  a  citizen  belonged, 
determined  the  tributumj  or  war  tax,  he  haia  to 
pay,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  service  he  had  to 
perform  in  the  army  and  the  armour  in  which 
he  had  to  serve.  But  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
in  the  comitia,  each  class  was  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  centuries  {centuriae),  one-half  of 
which  consisted  of  the  senioreSf  and  the  other 
of  the  iuniores.  Each  century,  further,  was 
counted  as  one  vote.  In  like  manner,  the 
equites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  centuries 
or  votes  (Liv.  i.  48). 

L  Clabbis.    Census :  100,000  asses, 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 
40  centuriae  iuniorum. 
2  centuriae  fabrum  (one   voting  with   the 
seniores  and  the  other  with  the  iuni- 
ores).* 

n.  Classis.    Census :  75,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 
10  centuriae  iuniorum. 

III.  Classis.     Census :  50,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  Beuiorum. 

10  ceiitariae  iuniorum. 

IV.  Clahsis.    Census :  25,000  asses. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  iuniorum. 

V.  Classis.    Census :  11,000  asses. 
15  centuriae  seniorum. 

15  centuriae  iuniorum. 
2  centuriae  comicinum  and  tubicinum  (one 
voting  with  the  seniores  and  the  other 
with  the  iuniores).' 
1  centuria  capite  censorum. 

VI.  Classis.    Census:  below  11,000  asses. 
1  centuria  capite  censorum. 

In  all,  17G  centuries. 

The  equites  voted  in  eighteen  centuries  before 
the  seniores  of  the  first  class ;  and  hence  there 
were  altc^ether  198  centuries  or  votes. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  citizens,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  u 


*  Sometimes  reckoned  with  Class  XL 

*  Sometimes  reckoned  with  Class  IV. 

Llvy's  statement  ( i.  43)  is  not  quite  clear.  If  duos 
(43,  7)  bo  read  for  tre»,  the  number  of  centuries 
comes  out  as  given  above.  OtherwiBe,  the  number 
of  centuries,  according  to  Livy,  is  194. 


198 


COMITIA 


certain  amoimt,  were  privil^ed  to  take  part 
and  vote  in  the  oomitia  centuriata,  and  none 
were  excluded  except  aerarii,  slaves,  freed- 
men,  per^^nni,  and  women.  The  iuniores  were 
men  irom  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  forty- 
six;  and  the  seniores,  all  men  above  forty- six. 
The  order  of  voting  was  arranged  so  that  the 
eighteen  oentories  of  the  equites  and  Uie  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  carried  a  majority. 
Hence,  though  the  voting  was  nominally  equcd, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  power  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  22). 

(1)  T?ie  election  of  magistrates.  The  magis- 
trates who  were  elected  by  the  centuries  are 
the  consuls  (Liv.  i.  60),  the  praetors  (Liv.  vii.  1), 
the  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  (Liv. 
V.  62),  the  censors  (Liv.  vii.  22),  and  the  decem- 
virs (Liv.  iii.  39,  85). 

(2)  Legislation.  The  legislative  power  of 
the  centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  passing 
without  amendment  or  rejecting  a  measure 
brought  before  them  in  Che  form  of  a  senatus- 
consultiim,  or  resolution  of  the  senate.  When  a 
proposal  {rogatio)  was  passed  by  the  centuries, 
it  became  law  (lex)  (Liv.  iii.  84). 

(8)  The  decision  upon  war^  on  ground  of  a 
eenatusconsultum,  was  a  legislative  act,  and 
belonged  to  the  centuries  (Liv.  iv.  80). 

(4)  Judicial  power.  The  comitia  centuriata 
were  the  highest  court  of  appeal  [Appellatio], 
and  tried  all  offences  committed  against  the 
state — cases  of  perdueUio  and  ntaiesta^^  or 
involving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  (Cic.  Best. 
80,  66,  Bep.  ii.  86,  61). 

All  the  powers  here  mentioned  had  to  receive 
the  Anotoritas  patmm  before  they  became 
valid  and  binding.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
this  control  became  merely  a  formality,  and,  in 
the  end,  the  ^a^r^a  gave  their  sanction  before- 
hand to  whatever  uie  centuries  might  deter- 
mine. This  was  effected  by  the  Publilian  law, 
in  889  B.C.  (Liv.  viii.  12).  The  centuries  thus 
acquired  the  power  of  originating  measures. 

The  comitia  centuriata  could  he  held  only  on 
dies  comitiales  or  fastiy  the  number  of'  which 
days  in  the  year  was  about  190.  On  dies  nefasti 
[Dies]  no  comitia  could  be  held.  The  comitia 
for  elections  took  place  every  year  at  a  certain 
period  (Liv.  xxv.  2 ;  Cic.  Mil.  9,  24). 

The  centuries  met  necessarily  outside  the 
pomerium ;  the  place  selected  was  usually  in 
the  Campus  Martins  (but  see  Liv.  vi.  20 ;  Plin. 
^^*  S  ^7),  which  contained  the  saepta  for 
the  voters,  a  tributial  for  the  president,  and 
the  villa  puhlica  for  the  augurs.  The  president 
at  the  comitia  was  usually  one  of  the  consuls 
(see  also  Cic.  Fam.  x.  12;  Liv.  viii.  28,  i. 
60) ;  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  magistral  us 
maiores. '  Tlie  censors  assembled  the  people 
only  on  account  of  the  census  and  the  lustrum. 
One  of  the  main  duties  devolving  upon  the  presi- 
dent, before  holding  the  comitia,  was  to  consult 
the  auspices  fAlupioilun].  Wlien  the  auspices 
were  favourable,  the  people  were  called  together 
(imperare  exercitum)y  which  was  done  by  a 
general  invitation  {inliciwm)  to  come  to  the 
assembly.  At  the  same  time  when  this  invita- 
tion was  proclaimed  circummuros  or  de  ftiuris, 
a  horn  was  blown.  The  people  being  assem- 
bled— in  the  earlier  days  armed,  as  for  a  march 
— there  followed  the  second  call  by  the  accen- 
8U8y  or  the  call  ad  contionem  or  conventionem ; 
and  the  crowd  then  separated,  grouping  them- 
selves according  to  their  classes  and  ages. 
Hereupon  the  consul  appeared,  ordering  the 
people  to  come  cut  comitia  centuriata;  and 
led  the  whole  exercitus  out  of  the  city  to  the 


Campus  Martins  (Liv.  xxxix.  15).  An  armed 
force  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Janiculum,  and 
a  red  flag  {vexUlum)  was  hoisted  there  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  assembly  lasted.  Busi- 
ness was  now  commenced  with  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, and  a  prayer  of  the  president,  who  then 
took  his  seat  on  bis  tribunal  (Liv.  xxxi.  7). 
The  president  opened  the  business  by  laying 
before  the  people  the  subject  for  the  decision, 
beginning  with  the  formula  ^uod  bonuniyfeUx, 
faustum  fortunatummie  sit  (Cic.  Div.  i.  45, 
102),  and  concluding  his  exposition  with  iAxe 
words  velitisj  jubeatis  QuiriteSy  e.g.  beUum 
indici.  This  formula  was  used  in  aU  comitia, 
and  the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was 
called  rogatio  (Liv.  iv.  5).  At  an  election  the 
presiding  magistrate  read  out  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  of  which  a  list  had  been  pubhshed 
at  leckst  a  trinundinum  previously.  If  t^e  assem- 
bly had  been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing a  law,  the  president  usually  recommended 
the  proposal,  or  he  might  grant  to  others,  if 
they  desired  it,  permission  to  speak  about  the 
measure,  either  m  its  favour  or  against  it  (can- 
tionern  dare^  Liv.  iii.  71).  No  amendment, 
however,  could  be  proposed;  and  discussion 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  senate  and  in 
contiones.  The  business  of  the  comitia  was 
voting,  not  debate.  When  the  comitia  acted 
as  a  court  of  justice,  the  president  stated  the 
crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  offender,  and  then  allowed  others  to 
speak  either  in  defence  of  the  accused  or 
against  him. 

The  president  next  called  upon  the  people 
to  prepare  for  voting  by  the  words  Ite  in  suffra- 
giunij  bene  iuvantibus  dis  (Liv.  xxxi.  7). 

There  were  in  the  Campus  Martiusao^to  or 
enclosures,  originally  marked  off  by  ropes,  but 
afterwards  formed  by  palisades,  tabulata 
(Ov.  Fast.  i.  58 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  22),  and  later  by 
marble  walls  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  16),  into  which  one 
class  of  citizens  was  admitted  after  another 
for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  rogatores 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  saepta,  and 
asked  every  citizen  for  his  vote,  the  first  that 
entered  being  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
equites.  On  entering  the  saepta,  the  citizens 
received  their  tablets  (Cic.  Att.  i.  14);  and 
when  they  had  consulted  within  the  enclosures, 
they  passed  out  of  them  again  by  a  pons  or 
ponticuluSy  at  which  they  threw  their  vote  into 
a  chest  (Oilta)  which  was  watched  by  rogatores. 
Hereupon  the  diribitores  classified  and  counted 
the  votes,  and  reported  the  result  to  the  pre- 
siding magistrate.  After  the  union  of  the  cen- 
turies and  tribes,  the  order  of  voting  was 
determined  by  lot:  a  matter  of  importance, 
since  the  vote  of  the  first  century  {praeroga- 
tiva)  was  held  as  an  omen,  and  determined  the 
manner  in  which  subsequent  ones  voted.  The 
voting  was  continued  until  the  majority  was 
ascertained.  After  the  business  was  done,  the 
president  dismissed  the  assembly  with  the  word 
Discedite. 

If  some  irregularity  or  unlucky  omen  dis- 
turbed the  assembly,  the  business  was  deferred 
to  another  day.  Such  incidents  were  (1)  any 
defect  in  the  auspices;  (2)  rain,  thunder  or 
lightning ;  (3)  termination  of  the  anspicial  day 
by  sunset  (Liv.  x.  22) ;  (4)  morbtis  comitialis ; 
(5)  removal  of  the  vexillum  from  the  Janicu- 
lum (Liv.  xxxix.  15) ;  (6)  a  tumult  in  the  city 
(Cic.  Sest.  86,  79). 

The  voting  was  ori^ally  viva  voce ;  in  later 
times,  the  vote  was  given  by  delivery  of  one  of 
two  tablets,  one  marked  VII,  and  we  other  A 
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(uti  rogaa  and  anHquo :  Cic.  AH.  i.  14 ;  Liy. 
vL  86).  At  elections,  the  name  of  the  successfnl 
candidate  was  mentioned  by  the  voter  to  the 
rogatory  who  marked  the  favourable  votes  by 
dote  made  by  the  side  of  the  name:  hence 
puncta  ferret  to  be  successfnl  (Liv.  x.  18,  22 ; 
fior.  J?jp.  ii.  2,  99).  The  custom  of  voting  at 
elections  by  tablets  with  the  name  of  the  candi- 
dates .written  on  them  was  introduced  in 
189  B.C.  [Xeffes  tabellariae].  The  citizens 
obtained  blanx  tablets  on  which  they  wrote  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted 
(Cic.  Phil.  xL  8,  19).  In  judicial  assemblies, 
every  citizen  received  three  tablets,  marked  A 
(absolvo),  C  {condenino)y  and  N  L  {non  liquet). 

About  241  B.C.  a  material  change  in  the 
organisation  of  the  comitia  centuriata  took 
place,  by  which  the  classification  according  to 
property  by  classes  and  centuries  was  combmed 
with  the  local  classification  by  tribes.  Little 
is  known  of  this  arrangement.  The  thirty-five 
tribes  were  divided  according  to  a  scale  of 
property  into  centuries,  half  the  centuries  in 
each  tribe  being '  iuniorum,'  and  half  *  seniorum.' 
The  alteration  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  demo- 
craticai  direction  {ds  rh  ^iioriKdartpov). 

It  appears  probable  that  each  of  tne  85  tribes 
contain^  6  centuries  of  aeniorea  and  6  of  iuni- 
ore$^  so  that  the  total  number  was  850.  The 
equites  continued  to  be  divided  into  18  cen- 
turies. These,  with  the  4  centuries  fabrum^ 
&c.,  and  the  century  capite  cetisoruniy  would 
make  the  total  850  + 18  +  4 +  lB87d.  The  half- 
tribes  consisting  of  the  centuriae  seniorum 
and  the  centuriae  iuniorum  respectively  were 
osoally  considered  as  distinct  bodies,  so  that 
we  find  tribua  Esquilitia  aeniorum  or  tribua 
PaUUina  corporis  iunioris^  and  the  like.  It 
is  not  sufBciently  explained  how  the  divisions 
by  tribes  was  reconciled  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  classes,  which  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact  (Cic  Phil.  ii.  88,  82),  except  in 
drawing  lots  for  the  right  of  voting  first,  in 
which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  only 
the  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  the  sevenU 
tribes  which  drew  lots,  and  that  hence  the 
addition  of  the  tribe-name  was  enough  to 
distinguish  them.  The  century  which  voted 
first  was  termed  centuria  praerogativa. 

8.  CojfiTiA  TBiBUTA. — The  Servian  tribes 
were  a  division  of  the  land  and  not  of  the 
people  of  Rome  (Liv.  iv.  24).  Thus  the  patri- 
cians were  included  in  the  tribes,  and  several 
of  the  tribes  bore  the  names  of  patrician 
families.  But  as  citizens  possessed  of  no 
freehold  were  not  included,  there  could  be  no 
oomitia  of  the  tribes  in  the  earliest  times,  since 
it  was  essential  to  the  character  of  comitia  that 
an  citizens  should  be  capable  of  taking  part 
in  them.  It  was  not  till  the  luidless  citizens 
were  admitted  into  the  four  city  tribes  (804  B.C.) 
that  comitia  tributa  could  be  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Roman  public  law. 
The  comitia  tributa  were  known  as  comitia 
leviora  (Cic.  Plane.  8,  7) ;  the  auspices  as 
auspieia  minora ;  the  magistrates  elected  by 
them  were  tnagiairatut  minores.  They  were 
presided  over  by  patrician  magistrates  who  had 
the  iut  eumpoptuo  in  comitiis  tributia  agendi^ 
i.e.  the  consuls,  the  praetors,  and  (for  judicial 
business)  the  oumle  aediles  (Liv.  x.  28,  xxxv. 
41 ;  of.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  12,  86).  Livy  (iii.  65, 
67)  and  Dionysius  (xi.  45)  state  that  in  449 
BX.  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  ordained  ut 
quod  tributim  pleba  iusaissettpopulum  tenerety 
and  Liyy  says  that  in  889  B.c.  the  dictator 
Q.  Pabli£uii  proposed  a  law  ut  pUbiscita  omnes 


Quirites  tenerent.  But  it  may  be  that  our 
authorities  have  here  transferred  to  resolutions 
of  the  plehs  what  really  applied  only  to  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  tribes  under  the  presidency 
of  the  patrician  magistrates.  The  correct  legal 
phrase  would  have  been  qiu)d  tributim^  popuTua 
iusait.  If  we  accept  this  view,  the  two  laws  are 
brought  into  a  natural  connexion,  the  former 
with  the  election  of  quaestors,  the  latter  with 
the  extended  powers  given  to  the  praetor  by 
another  PubliUan  law. 

The  comitia  tributa^  presided  over  by  a 
consul  or  an  extraordinary  magistrate  repla- 
cing him  (Liv.  x.  21,  xxii.  88,  xxxiv.  85),  or  by 
a  praetor,  elected  the  quaestors  (Tao.  Ann.  xi. 
22),  the  curule  aediles  (Liv.  vi.  42,  ix.  46),  the 
regular  and  extraordinary  lesser  magistrates 
(Cic.  Le^.  Agr.  ii.  7,  17),  and  th^  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  after  862  B.C.  These  elections, 
like  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata^  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Auctoritas  patnun,  which 
however,  after  the  Lex  Moenia,  passed  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  (Cic.  Brut.  14,  55),  was  given 
beforehand  (Liv.  i.  17). 

The  ponti/ex  maximuSt  and  the  members  of 
the  thi^  colleges  of  pontifrces^  auaures,  and 
X.  (xv.)  viri  sacris  faciundia  were  elected  by  a 
combination  of  co-optation  by  the  colleges  and 
election  by  the  tribes. 

Concilium plebis  was  an  immemorial  institu- 
tion, at  first  a  meeting  for  matters  concerning 
the  plebs  alone,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
comitia,  which  was  essentially  an  assembly  of 
the  whole  people.  In  course  of  time  the  dis- 
tinction between  com.  cent.y  com.  trib.  and  con- 
cilia plebia,  became  little  more  than  formal, 
since  all  were  composed  of  the  same  persons. 
[OoncUiom  plebis.] 

The  ceremonies  of  the  concilium  plebia^  and 
afterwards  of  the  comitia  tributa^  resembled 
those  of  the  comitia  curiatUy  not  those  of  the 
comitia  centuriata.  The  centuries  always  met 
outside  the  pomerium;  the  curies  and  tribes 
in  the  comitium,  or  on  the  Capitol,  but  some- 
times in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  concilia 
plebia  were  never  held  auapicato  (Liv.  vi.  41, 5) ; 
out  bad  omens,  such  as  a  storm,  would  break 
up  a  meeting  of  the  commons  as  much  as  a 
meeting  of  tne  people.  We  must  explain  in 
this  way  cases  of  plebeian  magistrates  who 
resigned  as  vitio  creati  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  of 
pUbi  scita  annulled  as  invalid. 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  less  frequented 
by  the  rustic  population  than  the  comitia 
tributa^  which  took  place  at  the  nimdinae. 
The  procedure  was  much  the  same  in  each; 
but  tiie  comitia  centuriata  were  considered 
the  more  regular  and  venerable  of  the  two. 

The  comitia  tributa  and  comitia  plebis  or 
concilia  plebis  (see  Liv.  ii.  56)  were  m  theory 
the  assembly  of  the  plebs  alone,  though  patri- 
cians came  in  in  virtue  of  land  tenure.  The 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  patricians  made 
them  insignificant  where  the  voting  was  not 
by  classes,  as  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  No 
motion  could  be  brought  before  comitia  cen- 
turiata without  a  senattMconsultwm. 

Tlie  comitia  centuriata  were  presided  over 
by  the  inagistratus  maiores :  the  comitia  tri' 
buta  by  the  tribunes,  in  most  cases,  but  also  for 
certain  purposes  by  the  aediles  plebeii,  and  by 
the  consuls  for  some  elections  and  for  trials. 

In  course  of  time,  procedure  being  assimi- 
lated, the  comitia  centuiriata^  the  ceremonies 
attending  which  were  cumbrous  and  antiquated, 
were  little  used  except  for  elections  of  greater 
magistrates. 
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The  daT8  specially  reserved  for  the  concilia 
pjfbia  and  camitia  tributa  were  the  Vondinae. 
The  commons  were  snmmoned  by  praeconea ; 
after  the  usual  prayers,  the  presiding  magistrate 
read  the  rogoHOf  and  then  the  tribes  were 
summoned  to  vote  (Liv.  iii.  71).  The  functions 
of  the  coticilia  plebia  and  comitia  tributa  may 
be  arranged  under  three  heads. 

(1)  Elections  (described  above). 

(2)  LeoiaUUion. — Besolutions  {pUhi  scita) 
adopted  oy  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  in 
theory  binding  only  uiK>n  the  commons  (Liv.  iii. 
&5).  But  if  they  received  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  they  were  valid  for  all  citizens.  The 
necessity  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate  was  re- 
moved by  the  Lex  Hortensia  in  287  B.C.,  and 
from  this  time  forward  the  plebeian  assemblies, 
whether  called  concilia  plebia  or  comitia  tri- 
buta, formed  the  principal  l^slative  organ  of 
the  Roman  people.  Here  the  hibunes  proposed 
rogaMonea,  also  termed  leges. 

(8)  Judicial. — ^The  assemblies  of  the  plebeians 
oould  inflict  no  punishment  more  severe  than  a 
fine  {irroqare  multam),  the  amount  of  which 
was  strictly  limited. 

Sulla  either  abolished  the  comitia  tributa 
altogether,  or  deprived  them  of  most  of  their 
powers.  The  constitution  was  restored  by 
Pompeius  and  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
jurisdiction.  Caesar  decided  uxx>n  peace  and 
war  himself,  in  connexion  with  the  senate,  and 
controlled  Uie  elections  of  all  candidates  for 
office.  He  had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
in  his  hands.  After  the  deatli  of  Caesar  the 
comitia  continued  to  be  held,  but  as  obedient 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose 
unlimited  powers  were  even  recognised  and 
approved  by  them.  Under  Augustus  the 
comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  proceedings  were  merely 
the  registration  of  the  emperor's  wishes  (Suet. 
Aug.  40).  Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even 
of  this  shadow  of  power,  and  conferred  the 
power  of  election  upon  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
15),  the  result  of  the  elections  being  announced 
(tenuntiare)  to  the  people  assembled  as  comitia 
centuriata  or  tributa.  Legislation  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  the 
emperor.  Finallv,  all  the  sovereign  power 
formerly  possessed  by  the  people  was  conferred 
upon  this  emperor  by  the  Lex  Jtegia.^ 

Comitia'lif  dies.    [lies.] 

Comi'tiiim.    [Fomm.;] 

Conunea'tliS.  (l)  Military  leave  of  absence  ; 
granted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  legions  or 
c^orts,  in  later  times  by  pra^positi  ntilituniy 
vicarii  and  domestici:  only  on  grounds  ap- 
proved by  the  officer.  The  rules  were  strict, 
and  defaulters  punished  as  desertores  or 
e^nans(yres.  The  terms  in  use  are  com  meat  urn 
daroy  impetrare.  Similar  rules  were  extended 
in  imperial  times  to  state  officers  (palatini) 
and  senators,  who  might  not  leave  Italy  without 
a  pass  from  the  emperor. 

(2)  (Also  sumptus)  the  supplies  and  relays 
which  are  f  umisned  by  provincial  authorities  to 
legaii  and  other  officials  travelling  reipublicae 
causa;  and  the  requisitions  for  the  use  of 
troops  marching  through  a  proWnce. 

Commenta'riiis,  Coxnmenta'rii  (tiro/iv^/Aora). 
Properly  notes  or  note-books.    Such  are : 


'  The  view  taken  here  is  that  concilia  pltMt  and 
comitia  tributa  are  undistinguishable  iu  historical 
titoee,  or  at  my  rate  after  449  n.r.  Sei'  Ramsay,  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  chap,  iv.,  aiidO.  Huiubirt  lu  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio^s  Dictionary. 
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(1)  O.  domeaticij  or  family  memorials,  the 
records  of  events  interesting  to  the  members 
of  particular  families  (Cic  nrut.  15,  00 ;  lAv. 
viii.  40). 

(2)  '  Memoirs  *  drawn  up  by  public  men : 
such  M  Cicero's  account  of  his  ocmsulship 
(Att.  i.  10, 10)  and  Caesar's  Commentarii  on  his 
Gallic  War. 

(8)  'Memoranda*  kept  by  different  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

(4)  A  raster  of  official  acts  of  municipal 
authorities. 

(5)  The  record  of  the  daily  occurrences  ai 
court  was  kept  in  c.  diumi  (Suet.  Aug.  64),  a 
kind  of  private  diary,  which  must  be  distin- 
guished m)m  the  formal  acta,  and  also  from 

(6)  C.  principis — the  register  of  his  official 
decisions  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  106),  and  of  accusations 
brought  l^fore  him  (Tac.  .4mt.  xiii.  48;  Suet. 
Cal.  15). 

(7)  Commentarii  of  the  pontiffs,  the  augura, 
and  the  X  Vuiri.  These  were  records  of  their 
decrees,  not  acta  or  minutes  of  their  meetings, 
nor  the  books  {libri)  which  contained  the  ritotal, 
and  the  annalea  maximi  or  chronicle  of  public 
events.  (Cf.  Cic.  de  DontOf  58, 186,  Div.  ii.  18, 
42  ;  Plin.  xviii.  §  14.) 

Commer'oiiim.    [CivitM.] 

Commoda'tum.  Loan.  1.  Obeek.  See  Ap- 
pendix,  Greek  Law. 

2.  BoMAN.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Comoe'dia  (Kvfi^la). 

1.  Greek.— Greek  comedy  took  its  rise  at  the 
vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus.  It  originated 
Arist.  Poet.  4)  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  band 
of  revellers  (jcwfiost  Kwficurred)  who  at  the  vintage 
festivals  of  Dionysus  gave  expression  to  feelings 
of  merriment  a])propriate  to  tlie  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  waggons, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  productive  powers  of 
nature,  singing  songs  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
and  his  conii)anions.  These  songs  were  com- 
monly  interspersed  witli  extemporary  f" Arist. 
Poet.  4)  raillery  witli  which  the  revellers 
assailed  the  bystanders.  The  origin  of  comedy 
is  indicated  by  the  name  KVfttffHa^  the  '  song  of 
the  KMfioSy  not  the  *  villa^  song '  (ffcifny^. 

It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  first 
assumed  anvthiug  of  a  r^nlar  shape.  The 
Megarians  diaim^  to  be  considered  as  ita 
originators  (Arist.  Poet.  8) ;  and  so  far  as  the 
comedy  of  Athens  is  concerned,  the  claim 
appears  well  founded  (Ar.  Vesp.  57).  The 
L&cedaemonians  had  their  tcuciyAucro/,  whose 
exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  burlesques 
of  characters  of  common  life.  Among  Uie 
forerunners  of  comedy  must  be  mentioiiM  the 
l$6<txiWoi  and  <pa?J<oip6Doi  at  Sikyon.  The 
Phallophori  liad  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
faces  with  cliaplets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  ivy, 
and  violets,  and  threw  skins  round  them.  The 
Sikyonian  comedy  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  iambic  lampoon  combined  with  the  pliallic 
songs  of  the  Kwfios. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  first  attempts  at 
comedy  were  made  by  Susarion,  a  native  of 
Tripodiskus  in  Megara,  at  Ikaria,  the  oldest 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Attica, 
lambistic  raillery  was  an  amusement  already 
known  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter 
on  the  bridge  between  Athens  and  EUeusis 
{yt^purredj  y€^vpi(€iy).  From  the  jests  of  the 
Bacchic  comus  arose  the  proverb  ra  i^  ^/*^V^ 
and  the  term  iro/nrc^a,  meaning  *  abuse.'  Tms 
took  place  at  the  rural  Dionysia  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Anthesteria  [Dionjsia].  There  was  as 
yet  no  actor  separate  from  the  chorus.    Susarion 
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sabstikited  for  the  improvisations  of  the 
choms  and  its  leader  premeditated  composi- 
tions, though  of  the  same  general  kind ;  Krates 
(Arist.  P(^,  5)  introduced  into  the  Ikarian 
choruses  a  definite  number  of  persons  uniting 
to  fgrm  a  chorus  and  arranging  some  genertd 
plan  of  performance,  leaving  deto.il8  to  improvi* 
sation.  The  prize  for  the  successful  poet  was  a 
basket  of  figs  and  a  jar  of  wine.  Comedy  was 
called  rpuytfl^ia  or  lees-song,  either  (a)  because 
the  KVfuurral  stained  their  faces  with  wine-lees, 
or  (h)  because  a  jar  of  new  wine  (rpi(j  was  the 
prize  for  the  successful  poet,  or  (c)  because  the 
exhibition  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  vintage 

It  was,  however,  in  Sicily  that  comedy  was 
earliest  brought  to  something  like  perfection. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  we  hear  of 
iambic  compositions,  and  of  entertainments 
accompanied  by  music  and  dancing.  Epichar- 
inus  (540-450  B.C.)  is  commonly  call^  the  inven- 
tor of  comedy.  His  comedy  was  that  of  charac- 
ter and  travesty.  His  plays  had  not  much  plot, 
but  clever  dialogue  and  comic  scenes,  in  which 
myths  were  travestied  or  philosophical  notions 
aired  and  parodied.  Epicharmus  wrote  three 
kinds  of  plays :  (1)  travesties  of  the  m]rths ;  (2) 
character  comedies;  (8)  dialectical  argiunents. 
He  wrote  in  trochaic  tetrameters  and  anapaests, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  His  plays  exhibit  a 
close  conneidon  both  with  the  Satyric  drama 
and  with  such  plays  as  the  Helena  of  Euripides. 
Other  Sicilian  comedians  were  Phormis,  Deino- 
lochus,  and  Sophron,  whose  Mimes,  written  in 
broad  Doric  patoitt  were  the  original  of  the 
Idyll.  Theocritus  is  said  to  have  borrowed  his 
^apfuuctvrplai  and  'ASi^ui^ovireu  from  the 
'AK€ffrplat  and  'Itrdfudiovtrat  of  Sophron.  The 
Mimes  of  Herondas  or  Herodas  (tiiird  century 
B.C.)  recently  discovered,  are  another  instance 
of  this  kind  of  composition  (see  Class.  Diet. 
Hkbondab). 

In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  importance 
after  Susarion  is  Chionides  (488  B.C.).  Euetes, 
Eoxenides,  and  Myllus,  were  probably  contem- 
poraries of  Chionides;  he  was  followed  by 
Magnes  and  Ekphantides  (519-428  B.C.).  That 
branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called  the 
Old  Comedy  begins  properly  with  Kratinus,  the 
Aeschylus  of  comedy.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  PeriUes  comedy  reached  its  perfection. 
Kratinus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  three 
actors  in  a  comedy.  Krates  (c.  440  B.C.)  gave  to 
comedy  a  character  of  universality,  the  charac- 
ters introduced  being  rather  generalisations 
than  particular  individuals. 

The  Old  Comedy,  as  it  appeared  in  the  hands 
of  KratinnB,  Hermippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially 
Aristophanes,  had  for  its  main  characteristic 
that  it  was  throughout  political.  It  assailed 
everything  that  tlueatened  the  old  established 
principles  of  social  morality  and  taste.  It 
performed  the  functions  of  a  public  censorship. 
Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  comic  poets 
attadced  as  party-men,  and  with  the  freest 
licence  of  personal  satire. 

Besides  jwlitics,  other  themes  were  treated  in 
comedy.  Thus  we  find  mjrthical  subjects 
treated  of  by  Kratinus,  literature  by  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aristophanes.  The  subject  of  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  is  the  unjust  division  of 
wealth;  even  love- intrigue,  the  staple  of  the 
New  Comedy,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Old. 

The  authors  of  comedv  often  began  (like 
Shakespeare)  as  actors  (Ar.  Eq.  541);  they 
also  collaborated,  e.g,  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
pltanes;   and  they  brought  out   plays  under 


other  x>eople's  names.  About  415  B.C.,  apiMi- 
rently  at  the  instigation  of  Alkibiades,  a  law  ^^ 
KtAfktpHuv  hvouaarl  was  imssed  on  the  motion 
of  one  Syrakosius  (Ar.  Av.  1297).  But  the 
law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short  time. 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  in  411, 
I>olitical  comedy  would  be  silenced ;  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  again  revived. 
The  old  Attic  comedy  lasted  tix>m  458  to  404  B.C. 
There  were  forty-one  poets,  the  number  of  whose 
pieces  amounted  to  865.  The  later  pieces  of 
Aristophanes  belong  to  the  Middle  raUier  than 
to  the  Old  Comedy.  For  production  of  plays, 
competition  of  poets,  adjudication  of  prizes,  &c., 
see  Theatnim. 

The  Old  Attic  comedy  was  succeeded  by  the 
Middle  Comedy,  which  lasted  from  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  overthrow  of 
liberty  by  Philip  of  Macedon  (400-886  B.C.). 
The  comedy  of  this  period,  one  of  political  de- 
pression, found  its  materials  in  satirising  classes 
of  people  instead  of  individuals,  in  criticising 
the  systems  and  merits  of  phOosophers  and 
literary  men,  and  in  parodies  and  travesties. 
It  is  less  poetical,  more  el^ant  and  reflective, 
and  quite  unpolitical.  It  formed  a  transition 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  Comedy,  in  the  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  construction  of  plots,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  grotesqueness  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  As  regards  its  external  form,  the 
plays  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  generally  speak- 
ing (and  the  New  Comedy  always),  had  neither 
parabasis  nor  chorus.  [CHlomB.]  The  absence 
of  the  chorus  was  occasioned,  partly  by  the 
change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  itself,  partly  by 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  finmng  choregi.  Out 
of  more  than  800  dramas  of  the  Middle  Comedy, 
only  a  few  fragments  are  now  extant.  Thirty- 
nine  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy  are  mentioned, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  Antiphanes 
and  Alexis. 

The  New  Comedy  answered  in  a  certain 
measure  to  the  modem  comedy  of  manners  or 
character.  The  poets  of  the  New  Comedy  made 
it  their  business  to  rex>roduce  in  a  generalised 
form  a  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tlie  frequent 
introduction  of  sententious  maxims  {yvStfiai) 
was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  later  tn^o 
poets.  There  were  various  standing  characters, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  plays*  of  Plautus  and 
Terence:  the  Icno^  atnatoTj  servuluSy  arnica, 
sodalis,  tnilesy  parasitns,  meretrices^  parmtes. 
In  the  New  Comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and 
the  dramas  were  commonly  introduced  by  pro- 
logues, spoken  by  allegorical  persons,  such  as 
"EAcTXw,  *6fioSj  'Aiip  (cf.  Plant.  Trin.).  The 
New  Comedy  flourished  from  about  840  to 
260  B.C.  The  poets  of  the  New  Comedy  amounted 
to  sixty-four  in  number.  The  most  distinguished 
was  Menander  (842-291  B.C.),  who  wrote  100 
comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant. 
Next  to  him  are  his  contemporaries  Diphilus 
and  Philemon,  Poseidippus  (c.  290  B.C.),  and 
ApoUodorus  (c.  280  B.C.). 

This  division  into  Old,  Middle,  and  New 
Comedy  is  the  traditional  one,  but  is  artificial 
and  unreal,  and  not  older  than  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.  Aristotle  {Eth.  Nic.  iv.  8,  6),  the 
Alexandrians,  and  Quintilian  only  knew  Old 
and  New  Comedy.  The  Middle  Comedy  may 
be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Comedv,  i.e.  the  non-political  drama,  which 
dates  from  the  fall  of  the  old  democracy  of 
Athens. 

As  to  the  occasions  on  which  comedies  were 
produced:    (1)  the  original  festival  at  which 
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these  exhibitions  were  called  hittriimei,  itter 
or  hisiffr  (Lit.  tiI.  3)  being  tlie  EtraBcui  word 
which  uiawered  to  the  Latin  ludio  [Hiltrio.j 
The  dnuna  arooe  trom  the  rnmbmatiin  of  the 
text  ot  the  saturae  with  the  muijii:  uud  diuictog 
of  the  hiiiriotui. 

LiTioa  Andronicns,  ■  natiTs  ol  Magna  O  roecia, 
in  S40  B.C.  introdoced  both  tra^ediefl  and 
oomedie*,  which  were  merely  adaptations  of 
Greek  diamos.  Livioe  acted  in  hie  own  piece*. 
His  L»tin  adaptatioDs  of  Greek  pUye,  though 
they  had  no  chorua,  were  intaraperaed  with 
eaniicOf  which  were  more  lyrical  in  their  me- 
trical form  tlian  the  ordinary  dialf^oe.  [Oftnti- 
eUB-l     The  dialogoe  woe  called  dtBerbiu?/!. 

Cn.  NaeviuB.  a  CamptmiaD,  a  writer  of  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  was  a  contempororj  of 
Liiios,  and  woa  followed  by  Pkotas  {■iB*-lHi 
B.C.)  and  Terence  (1»0-1G9  B.C.),  whose  ma- 
toials  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Menandel, 
DiphilOB.  Philemon,  and  ApollodoniB.  The 
comedy  o(  the  Bomans  was  thronghoat  but  UD 
imitation  ot  that  ol  the  Creeks,  and  chiefly  of 
the  New  Comedy.  Where  the  characters  were 
Greek,  and  the  scene  laid  in  Athens  or  sodk.-    . 

?Miaiae.     All  the  comedieii  of  Terence  and    ' 
laatHH  belonjf  to  this  cIsbh.     When  tlie  story 
(uid  charot^ters  were  Roman,  the  plays  were 

toga.  These  /abuliie  togatae  represented  the  ' 
life  of  the  lower  classes  in  Rome,  and  were  i 
coarser  in  tone  than  the  paliialae.  In  the 
comoediae  paliialae,  the  costnmo  of  the  ocdi- 
nai7  af  torn  was  the  Greek  paltiom.  For  masks, 
Meferwnu.  i 

Istin  comedies  hod  no  choms.  They  were  , 
intiodnced  by  a  prologoe,  which  auBwered  some  I 
of  the  purposes  ol  the  porsibaEiB  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  The  prologue  was  eommonly  spoken 
by  one  of  the  players,  or  by  the  manager  ol  the 
troop.  Bometiraes  tlie  prologue  is  spoken  by 
one  of  the  dramatis  personae  (Plant.  Amph.), 
or  by  some  supematnral  or  personified  being, 
oa  the  Lor  familiaria  [Aultitaria).  Arcturus 
iBudem),  Laiurio  and  Inopia  {Triauinmiis). 
The  characters  introduced  were  much  tlie 
Htme  as  in  the  New  Comedy,  and  their  costume 

The  AtelLnae /abuUte  were  ol  very  ancient : 
otigin  ;  the  Latins  having  been  accustomed  i 
fnra>  the  earliest  times  to  improTise  songs  and  I 
.- .• . ..!,j|  rHpresented  certain  stand-  j 
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liij.  S6).   (4)  {FeritOBlU.] 

Competi'tor.    [Ambltni.] 

Oo'mpita.  Brood  spaces  where  two  streets 
net,  and  where  people  congregated  to  talk  (Hor. 
S.,1.  ii.  S,  as,  ■281 ;  ii.  6,  60,  Ac).  Here  stood 
ilUn  to  the  Lares  Compiules.     [ComplUlia.J 


Compita'Iut,  also  colled  Lndi  Compitali'aiL 

in  anouol  festival  in  honour  ol  the  two  iMm 
/jiiipitales,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  at 

i(b|  ;  said  to  haTe  been  instituted  by  SerrioB 
p..ii;.._       Ti.-   -■!--g  consisted  of  honey- 
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-e  played  by  Hon 
not  by  histrionea.  It  woe  not  till  the  later 
Republic  that  the  Atellan  farces  were  taken 
Dp  by  professional  actcrs  (Cic.  Fain.  ix.  lU), 
who  Eontuiued  to  play  them  under  the  Empire 
aa  aft«r.piecee  to  more  serious  dramas;  and 
followed  by  ExodiA.  To  the  same  clossbelong  . 
the  mimes  [Kiuiiu].  Among  the  standing ' 
characters  were  Pappus  or  Casnar,  on  old  fool 
or  pantaloon  ;  Bucco,  a  glutton  ;  Maccus,  on  j 
amorous  fool ;  and  Dossennns,  a  sharper.  The 
earlier  writers  who  composed  complete  texCe  [ 
tot  tbese  plays  were  L.  Pomponios  of  Bononia  | 
and  KoTiat  (aboat  100-80  B.C.). 

CompareadUia'tlo.  See  Appendix,  Boxin 
Law  [lodaz;  Sap«twidM]. 

CompM  (wUti).  a  fetter  or  shackle  lor  the 
ankles ;  whether  (I)  so  ai  to  deprive  the  prisoner 
almoet  or  entirely  of  the  power  ol  walking 
{Aeaob.  Prom.  6) ;  or  (a)  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing iUuitratioiu.  Such  fetters  were  especially 
worn  by  the  sIbtbs  wlio  cultivated  a  Isrge  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Italy  (Cato,  ».  H.  67 ;  Plin- 1 


I  hoQse,  and  the  ministering 
ervaots  were  uot  treemeu,  but  slaves,  becanse 
he  Lares  took  pleasore  in  the  service  ot  slaves : 
he  slaves,  as  at  the  SatoraaUa,  had  full  liberty 

The  ifaffiiiri  vicomm  presided  oTer  the 
estival  (Liv.  iiiiv.  7,  B).  They  were  aided  I™ 
ollegia  ol  slaTes,  Public  gomes  were  added, 
lut    suppressed  in   64   B.C.      In    the  time  of 


To  tbe  two  Lares  corcpitoles  was  now  added 
the  Genial  Aagutli  (Ot.  Fait.  v.  Hi;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  S,  SG),  and  the  festival  woa  on  May  1 
ond  Angust  1. 

ComplD'TiDm.    [Domoi.] 

OompTomi'HiuiL.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Iuw 
[Index]. 

Comni  (iw^wi).    [Chomi;  Como«din.] 

Conoae'dei.  An  abbattia  or  barricade  of 
trees  cut  down  to  impede  an  enemy's  march 
,T.„    j__  :  JO).     [CervL] 
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CONGURIUa 
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[Contio.] 
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liii,  Gbeek  Law. 
(.  See  Appendii.  Bohad  Lav. 
MMtio'Biiiii.  SeeAppeodii.RoKAK 
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(.i(rfi.AM).    (P)anl.  Trin.  It.  S,  7.) 
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[o.       See    Appeudii,    BoHak    Lat 
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FU.  !W9.— Conglarimn.  (Coin  of 
Txmjan:  Britlsb  Museum.; 


CONGIUS 

The  imperial  congiaria  bave  been  eompntea  at 
an  average  of  90,000/.  a  year  from  Jnlins  Caesar 
to  ClaudioB,  800,0002.  a  year  from  Nero  to  Sept. 

Sevems.  Thecon- 
giariam  was  some- 
times distribnted 
by  means  of  tick- 
ets [TeMera], 
sometimes  by  mis- 
siliaj  prize-tickets 
thrown,  as  at  the 
games  [CiroiuJ, 
for  the  people  to 
scramble  for. 

CongiariuTn 
was  moreover 
used  to  designate 
presents  or  pen- 
sions given  bj 
men  of  rank  to  their  friends  or  dependents  (Cic. 
Fam,  viii.  1 ;  Suet.  lul.  27,  Ve»p.  18). 

Co'ngilU.  A  Roman  liquid  measure  con- 
taining six  sextarii,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the 
amphora.     It  was  equal  to  the  xovf  of  the 

Greeks,  8*288  litres,  or  about 
6-76pints.  (See Tables, VIII.) 
[Pottery.] 

Conope  un  (Kwe^ircibv) 
(and  Conoplum,  Hor.  Epod 
tz.  16).  A  mosquito-curtain 
(fffliran^,  a  gnat). 

These  curtains  were  espe- 
cially used  in  Egypt  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes 
which  infest  the  Nile.  They 
are  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt, aa  signs  of  Oriental 
effeminacy.  They  were  used 
by  Roman  ladies  as  early 
as  V.arro's  day.  The  term 
employed  at  Rome  was  cubi- 
culare. 
Persons  employed  to    go 
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Tig.  no.— Ooaiglos. 
(Draaden.) 


Conqnisito'res. 
about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers  when 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  levy, 
fliiv.  xxi.  11,  118 ;  Cic.  Mil.  25,  670  Some- 
times commissioners  were  appointed  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  con- 
qt^sitio.    (Liv.  xzv.  5,  0.) 

CoBieri'pti    [Senatns.] 

ConMora'tio.    FApotheotii;  Inanguatio.] 

ConsHiimL  (l)  A  select  assembly  of  official 
persons  who  sat  tc^ther  (^  aed) ;  ccmcilium^ 
unofficial  persons  called  together  ( %^caZ,  col  are). 
In  Roman  law  the  person  responsible  for .  judi- 
cial decision  was  reauired  as  a  rule  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  impartial  and  intelligent  advisers 
{contiliarii}.  So,  also,  the  patria  i  otettas  was 
exercised  subject  to  the  control  of  family  con- 
aUia.  The  imperium  of  the  kings  and  chief 
magistrates  was  subject  to  a  like  restraint. 
Tbe  senate  was  the  natural  consilium  of  the 
kmgs  and  afterwards  of  the  consuls.  There 
are,  however,  examples  of  consuls,  as  well  as 
other  magistrates,  choosing  for  themselves  a 
consilium  for  a  particular  Question. 

Particular  uses  of  consilium  are :  (1)  in  pro- 
ceedings in  iurc  {me  Appendix,  Roh.\\  Law, 
Aetio;  Index,  Indioinm),  before  the  praetor 
sent  a  cause  into  court  (iudicium)  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a  consilium.  The  same  is  true  also 
of  any  magistrate  trying  a  case  where  he  had  to 
pronounce  a  judgment.  In  such  cases  the  phrase 
ex  corutilii  smtentia  is  used. 

In  qtuustiones  perpeiitac  or  criminal  cases 
the  body  of  indices  is  called  consilium.  Hence 
ire  in  consilium^  diseedere  in  conaiUum^  &c. 


(3)  Comilium  of  Provincial  Governors,  In 
the  provinces,  where  there  was  no  right  of 
appeal  {provocatio)^  the  consilium  was  almost 
the  only  check  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  tiie 
governor.  It  was  consequently  expected  that 
every  important  decision  of  a  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor should  be  de  consilii  sententia  (D.C.S.). 
(See  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  29,  §  71.) 

The  consilium  of  a  provincial  governor  was 
formed  partly  from  the  principal  persons  in  his 
suite,  piurtly  Vrom  the  leading  Roman  citizens 
on  the  spot;  and  it  is  pro^ible  that  all  the 
latter  of  equestrian  rank  Lad  a  right  to  sit. 

(8)  Councils  of  War.  These  are  constantly 
mentioned  as  matters  of  course.  The  legati 
and  the  military  tribunes  as  the  highest 
legionary  officers  were  of  course  present,  and  a 
varving  number  of  centurions :  the  primus  pilus 
probably  always;  the  centurions  pritnorum 
ordinum  usually  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  28);  other 
centurions  sometimes. 

(4)  Under  the  Empire.  For  the  judicial 
council  of  tlie  emperor  see  Coniif  torlnm. 

There  was,  besides,  an  administrative  coun- 
cil. Augustus  on  first  organising  his  empire 
27  B.C.  set  up  a  committee  of  the  senate  con- 
sisting of  the  consuls,  one  magistrate  of  each 
denomination,  and  fifteen  unofficial  senators 
chosen  by  lot  evenr  six  months  (Suet.  Aug,  85). 

Con8i8to'riiim,Consi'liiiiiipriiioipis.  Augus- 
tus and  his  successors  oonscdted  their  friends 
and  followers  (amiciffamiliareSt  comites)  before 
giving  judicial  decisions  in  cases  of  importance. 
The  consilium  principis  or  judicial  council 
thus  instituted  was  at  first  constituted  for  each 
particular  occasion.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian 
the  position  of  members  of  the  imperial  council 
(consiliarii  Augusti)  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  one.  The  council  was 
composed  of  senators,  equites,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  consilium  principis 
was  not  a  general  council  for  state  affairs,  but 
was  generally  confined  to  legal  business.  It 
was  consultative  in  character,  the  emperor  not 
being  bound  by  its  opinion.  The  council  as  a 
rule  only  sat  at  Rome.  The  terms  auditorium 
and  consistoriuni  principis  are  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  consilium,. 

The  ordinary  members  of  the  consistoriuni 
principis^  as  constituted  Dy  Diocletian  and  his 
successors,  were  called  comites  consistoriani : 
they  were  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  (1) 
illustres  (great  officers  of  the  palace),  (2)  «pec- 
tabiles.  The  consistorium,  unlike  the  earlier 
consilium^  advised  the  emperor  not  only  in  legal 
affairs,  acting  as  a  high  court  of  appeal,  but  in 
other  matters  of  state.    [AuditorillBL] 

Coneua'lia.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  the  protector  of 
horses,  identified  by  Livy  (i.  0)  with  Neptunus 
Equester,  i.e.  Poseidon  Hippies,  but  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  god  connected  with  the 
earth  and  agriculture.  His  altar,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24), 
was  covered  with  earth,  which  was  cleared  away 
only  on  the  three  yearly  festivals  in  his  honour, 
viz.  the  nones  of  «fuly,  August  21,  and  Decem- 
ber 15.  On  the  second  of  these  days  all  horses 
and  mules  had  rest  from  woric  and  were  adorned 
with  garlands.  It  was  during  the  festival  in 
August  that  the  Rape  of  the  Sabinea  took 
place  (Liv.  i.  9 ;  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  686). 

Coniul  (ffiraros).  The  highest  republican 
ma^strate  at  Rome.  The  word  is  probably 
derived  from  %^  aed  {sel)^  *  sit,'  or  ^  saly  *  dwell.' 

The  consulship  showed  its  republican  charac* 
ter  in  the  circumstance  that  its  power  was 
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divided  between  two  individuals  {imperium 
duplex),  and  tiiat  it  was  only  of  one  year's 
duration  {a/nnuum).  This  principle  was,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  observed  throughout  the  repub- 
lican period  (Lav.  Epii.  IxxxLii.,  cvii.). 

In  the  earliest  tunes,  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrates  was  not  only  consules,  but  also 
praetores,  i.e.  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic  (Liv.  vii.  8  ;  and  cf.  the  names  prae- 
toriwn  and  porta  praetoria  in  the  Roman 
camp).  Upon  the  estaolishment  of  the  Republic, 
all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  king 
were  transferred  to  the  consuls,  except  the 
office  of  high  priest,  which  was  transferred  to  a 
priestly  dignitary,  called  the  rex,  sacrorum  or 
rex  sacrificulvA. 

The  election  of  the  consuls  invariably  took 
place  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator;  and,  in 
their  absence,  by  an  interrex.  If  one  consul 
died  during  his  tenn  of  office,  his  colleague 
called  the  comitia  to  elect  {subrogare,  aujfficere) 
a  successor.  Such  temporary  consuls  were  called 
constUea  suffecti.  To  fill  up  a  vacancy  occurring 
between  the  expinbtion  of  the  consular  term  of 
office  and  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  an 
Interrex  was  appointed.  In  general,  the 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
kalends  or  ides ;  but  the  month  was  not  fixed 
finally  till  the  year  154  B.C.,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  the  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  January  1,  a  regulation  which  remained 
in  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Henceforward,  the  consular  comitia  were 
usually  held  in  July  or  even  earlier. 

During  tlie  interval  between  election  and 
induction  the  consuls  were  termed  cosa.  desig- 
nati:  under  the  emperors  consuls  were  often 
nominated  several  years  in  advance.  The  first 
instance  of  this  was  in  89  B.C. 

Down  to  the  year  866  B.C.,  the  consulship 
was  Gux^essible  to  none  but  patricians.  In  that 
year  the  law  of  C.  Licinius  enacted  that  one 
consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian  (Liv.  vi.  42). 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The 
patricians,  however,  repeatedly  contrived  to  keep 
the  plebeians  out  (Liv.  vii.  17,  &c.),  until  in  842 
B.C.  the  legislation  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo  secured 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  plebeian  consul- 
ship (Liv.  viii.  12).  In  172  B.C.  both  consuls 
were  plebeians;  and  this  was  often  repeated, 
the  ancient  distinction  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  falling  gradually  into  obUvion. 

The  consulship  was  throughout  the  Republic, 
until  it  was  degraded  by  Caesar,  regarded  as 
the  highest  office  and  the  greatest  honour  that 
could  be  conferred  ui>on  a  man  (Oic.  Plane. 
25,  60) ;  for  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a 
maius  imperium^  was  not  a  regular  magistracy ; 
and  the  censorship,  though  conferred  only  upon 
consulars,  was  inferior  to  the  consulship  in 
power  and  influence. 

The  power  of  the  consuls  was  at  first  equal 
to  that  of  the  kings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
priestly  power.  Even  after  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship,  the  consuls  retained  most 
extensive  powers  in  all  departments  of  the 
government.  The  censorship  (443  B.C.)  took 
away  the  control  of  the  census;  and  the  judicial 
power  was  transferred  in  866  B.C.  to  the  praetor- 
ship  fPraetor].  But  the  consulship  still  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
regal  power.     (Cic.  Legg.  iii.  8,  «.) 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  centuriata  gave  the 
consuls  full  civil  power  {potestas)  and  military 
command  {imperium).  A  lex  curiata  gave  tlie 
auspices.    So  long  as  they  were  in  the  city  of 


Rome,  the  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  the  tribunes  alone  being  inde- 
pendent of  them.  They  summoned  the  senate, 
and  conducted  the  business  as  presidents.  They 
were  the  medium  through  which  all  foreign 
affairs  were  brought  before  the  senate.  They 
also  convened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and 
presided  in  it ;  and  thus  conducted  the  elections, 
put  legislative  measures  to  the  vote,  and  had 
to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  people  into  effect. 
[Comitia;  Senatns.]  They  had  the  right  of 
summoning  and  arresting  offenders  [voeatio 
andpr«/ten»io),and  a  general  right  of  inflicting 
punishment,  limited  only  by  the  right  of  appeal 
{provocatio).  The  year  was  known  by  the 
names  of  the  consuls. 

The  outward  signs  of  their  power  were  the 
toga  praHexta,  the  sella  curulis^  and  twelve 
lictors  with  the  fasces,  without  whom  the  consul 
never  appeared  in  pubhc  (Liv.  xxv.  17),  and  who 
preceded  him  in  a  line  one  behind  the  other 
(Liv.  xxiv.  44).  In  the  city,  however,  the  ax^i 
did  not  appear  in  the  fasces :  a  regulation  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  consul's 
sentence. 

As  military  commanders,  the  consuls  had, 
outside  the  city,  the  full  imperixmi.  When  the 
levying  of  an  army  was  decreed  by  the  senate, 
the  consuls  conducted  the  l§vy,  and  the  soldiers 
took  their  oath  of  all^iance  to  the  consuls. 
They  also  determined  the  contingent  to-be  fur- 
nished by  the  allies;  and  in  the  provinces 
assigned  to  them  they  had  the  unlimited  admin- 
istration of  everything,  extending  even  to  life 
and  death,  except  the  conduction  of  peace  and 
treaties.  The  consuls  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
directly  responsible  to  the  senate  for  military 
expenses ;  the  quaestors,  however,  kept  a  strict 
account  of  the  expenditure  (Liv.  xliv.  16),  and 
their  co-operation  was  necessary  for  any  expen- 
diture. The  first  limitation  of  the  mihtary 
command  of  the  consuls  was  in  227  B.C.,  when 
Sicily  was  erected  into  a  province,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  special  governor  {praetor).  SuUa 
extended  to  the  whme  of  Italy  the  legal  privi- 
leges of  the  city  of  Rome.  From  this  time 
forward  the  consuls  ceased  to  hold  military 
command  during  their  year  of  office. 

Abuse  of  the  consular  power  was  prevented, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  being  depend- 
ent on  his  colleague,  who  was  invested  with 
equal  rights ;  for  the-  two  consuls  could  do 
nothing  unless  they  were  unanimous  (Liv.  iL 
18,  27).  But  in  order  to  avoid  unnece^kry 
dispute  or  rivalry,  the  real  functions  of  the 
office  were  in  early  times  performed  only  by  one 
of  them  every  alternate  month ;  and  the  one  on 
duty  for  the  month  was  preceded  by  the  twelve 
lictors  (Liv.  viii.  22,  ix.  8),  his  colleague  being 
preceded  by  an  AooenilUI  (Liv.  ii.  1,  iii.  88). 
The  consuls  were  checked  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power  by  the  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  they  might  be  called  to  account  for 
their  conduct  while  in  office.  Many  cascis  are 
on  record  in  which  they  were  accused  and  con- 
demned, not  only  for  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
acts,  but  also  for  misfortunes  in  war  ascribed 
to  their  carelessness  or  want  of  ability  (Liv.  ii. 
41,  52,  64,  61).  The  tribunes,  as  their  power 
and  arrogance  increased,  sometimes  went  so 
far  as  to  punish  and  imprison  theifi  (Liv.  iv. 
26,  V.  9;  Cic.  Legg.  iii.  9,  20).  Sometimes 
the  people  themselves  opposed  the  consuls 
(Liv.  ii.  55,  59).  Lastly,  the  consuls  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  senate.  [SenatlU.]  In  times 
of  danger  a  senatasconsultum  {senatuscon- 
sultum  ultimum.)  *  viderent  [or  darent  operam] 
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consules,  ne  quid  respublioa  detrimenti  caperet/ 
conferred  upon  them  full  dictatorial  power,  not 
restrained  either  by  the  senate,  the  people,  or 
the  tribunes.    [Dictator.] 

On  entering  upon  office,  the  consuls  agreed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  business  which 
each  had  to  look  after,  so  that  each  had 
his  distinct  provincia.  The  provinces  were 
assigned  to  each,  either  by  lot  {aortiri  pro- 
vincias)^  or  hj  agreement  (Liv.  viii.  20,  xxiv.  10, 
comparare  inter  ae,  xxx.  1;  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9). 
Frequently,  however,  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  one  consul  extra  aortem  or  extra  ordi- 
nem,  i.e.  b^  the  senate  and  without  any  drawing 
of  lots  (Liv.  iii.  2,  viii.  16,  xzvii.  1].  In  early 
times  one  consul  took  the  field,  while  the  other 
remained  at  Rome  (Liv.  iii.  4,  vii.  88).  When 
the  two  marched  out  together  (Liv.  ii.  44),  the 
forces  were  equally  divided  between  them,  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  had  as  a  rule  the 
command  of  two  legions,  and  had  the  supreme 
a>mmand  on  every  alternate  day  (Liv.  iv.  46, 
xxiL27). 

When  the  Roman  dominion  extended  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  provinciae  conaulares  and 
praetorian  (Liv.  xli.  8).  [Provincia.]  It  lay 
with  the  senate  to  determine  into  which  pro- 
vinces consuls  were  to  be  sent,  and  into  which 
praetors.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic, 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  consuls  was  to  go 
into  their  province  in  the  year  after  their  con- 
sulship as  proconsuls.  In  52  B.C.  a  law  of 
Pompeius  enacted  that  a  consul  or  praetor 
shoold  not  go  into  any  province  till  five  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office. 

The  entering  of  a  consul  upon  his  office  was 
connected  with  great  solemnities :  before  dav- 
break  each  consulted  the  auspices  for  himself. 
After  the  auspices  were  consulted,  the  consul 
returned  home,  put  on  the  toga  praetexta  (Liv. 
xxi.  68),  and  received  the  aalutatio  of  his  friends 
and  the  senators.  It  .was  at  this  time  that 
aiptycha  were  presented  to  his  friends  present. 
Accompanied  by  these  and  a  host  of  spectators, 
the  new  consul,  clad  in  his  official  robes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  aella  curuliaj  went  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where 
a  sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  offered  to  the  god. 
This  is  called  proceaaua  consulariSfAnd  was  one 
of  the  great  shows  of  Rome.  It  grew  in  magni- 
ficence as  the  importance  of  the  consular  office 
diminished.  After  this,  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
took  place,  at  which  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
made  his  report  concerning  the  republic,  begin- 
ning with  matters  refemng  to  religion,  and 
then  passing  on  to  other  affairs  {re^erre  ad 
aenatutn  de  rebus  divinia  et  humaniaf  Liv.  vi. 
1).  One  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  consuls 
was  to  perform  the  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
Latiaris  on  the  Alban  Mount. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  the  consul- 
ship lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar 
took  the  office  along  with  that  of  dictator, 
and  was  elected  at  first  for  five  years,  then 
for  ten«  and  at  length  for  life  (Suet.  lul.  76, 
80).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  consuls 
did  not  retain  their  office  for  a  full  year,  but 
usually  had  to  abdicate  after  a  few  months. 
The  emperors  themselves  took  the  consul- 
ship at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  laid  it 
down  in  a  month  or  two  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  77). 
Continui  consulatua  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  41)  were 
roted  by  the  senate  to  Nero,  and  Vitellius  was 
perpetuus  consul  (Buet.  Vitell.  11).  Tlie  usual 
time  for  the  tenure  of  the  office  camo  to  be 
either  four  or  two  months.    Those  first  nomi- 
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nated  (c.  ordinarii)  still  gave  their  names  to 
the  year:  the  rest  were  st^ecH.  The  Section 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was  nominaDy  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate ;  those  who  were  elected 
were  announced  {renuntiare)  to  the  people 
assembled  in  comitia  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  68).  Later, 
it  was  customary  to  create  honorary  consuls 
{conaulea  honorarii)^  who  were  chosen  by  the 
senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  Although 
the  dignity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as 
of  the  consules  ordinarii  and  suffecti  was  merely 
nominal,  still  it  was  r^arded  as  the  highest  in 
the  empire.  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  lul.  76)  and 
Augustus  conferred  the  omamenta  conaularia 
without  the  actual  office.  The  title  of  consul 
continued  till  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  both  at 
Rome  and  at  Constantinople,  and  the  splendour 
of  their  insignia,  toga  picta,  trabea^  calcei 
auratif  tunica  palmata^  acipio  ebumeusy 
fa^cea  laureatiy  was  increased. 

Under  the  Empire  the  consuls  were  regarded 
as  the  official  representatives  of  the  senate 
(Suet.  Tib.  81).  Their  official  functions  were 
as  follows:  (1)  the  presidency  of  the  senate; 
(2)  the  administration  of  justice  in  certain  cases 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  19) ;  (8)  the  letting  of  the  public 
revenues ;  f4)  the  conducting  of  the  games  in 
the  Circus  (Suet.  Nero^  4 ;  Juv.  xi.  198,  &c.). 

Consola'ria,  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  siniifies  a  person  who  has 
been  invested  with  the  consulship ;  but  under 
the  Empire  it  became  a  mere  title  for  a  class 
of  officers,  who  obtained  permission  to  have 
the  omamenta  conaularia,  without  having 
actuallv  been  consuls.  The  title  was  given 
specially  to  generals,  and  to  governors  of  impe- 
rial provinces.  (Suet.  Aug.  88,  Tac.  Agric.  8, 
40.)  Consularis  thus  became  the  established 
title  for  those  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  imperial  provinces.  This  honour  ultimately 
became  heredituy. 

Co'ntio  (not  Conoio)  is  a  contraction  for 
conventio.  (1)  In  a  loose  mode  of  speaking  it 
denotes  any  popular  assembly  (Liv.  xxiv.  22), 
and  any  speech  addressed  to  such  an  assembly ; 
hence  contionem  habere  means  indifferentiy 
*to  hold  a  meeting'  and  *to  make  a  speech.' 
(2)  A  general  in  the  field  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
perium  could  summon  his  troops  at  any  time 
to  address  them  {in  contionem  vocare;  con- 
tionem habere,  Liv.  xxvii.  18 ;  pro  contione,  Sail. 
lug.  8).  (8)  In  the  technical  sense  a  contio  v/aa 
an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  convened 
regularly  (per  praeconem)  by  a  magistrate. 
A  contio  lawfully  convened  was  the  usual  mode 
of  initiating  public  discussion,  e.g.  of  measures 
which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  comitia. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  were  of  very  frequent 
accurrence  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  tunes. 
The  right  to  convene  contiones  was  most  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  consuls  and  tribunes, 
especially  the  latter.  A  magistrate  who  was 
higher  in  rank  than  the  one  who  had  convened 
a  contio  had  the  right  to  order  the  people  to 
disperse.  The  exercise  of  this  right  sometimes 
gave  rise  to  tumults.  The  convening  magistrate, 
after  offering  prayer  {carmen  precationia,  Liv. 
xxxix.  15),  generaJly  addressed  the  people  him- 
self, or  gave  permission  to  other  persons  to 
speak.  No  voting  took  place.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  xlii. 
84 ;  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.)  Contiones  were  held  in  the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Ms^rtius,  and 
the  Circus  Flaminius. 

Contomia'tl,  an  Italian  word  derived  from 
the  circle  {contomo)  which  marks  both  of  their 
sides,  in  incuse,  denotes  a  particular  class  of 
medallions  bearing  various  devices  and  legends, 
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which  weie  iaaaed  nnder  the  Bomui  Empire  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriee  A J>.  The  metal  of 
which  cODtomintea  ore  oompoaed  is  copper,  with 
tk  certain  omoont  of  aJloy :  in  §ize,  thev  ore.  ae 
%  rule,  Bomewhftt  lajger  thH 
•  (iBltiniii)ot  the  ---'-'^ 


They  are  ganenlly  not  struck  fi 
oast  in  a  mcmld. 

The  types  or  devices  of  the  contomifttaB  have 
reference  in  ajmoat  all  coaes  to  the  public  games 
and  Bpectaclea  in  the  Circnft,the  Amphitheatre, 


&0.    The  type  oi 
rule  a  head  or  bast ; 


if  the  I 


,  .  lubjoct  of 
a.  mytliologieal,  Heroic,  or  nisioric  character,  or 
one  having  reference  to  scenes  in  Uie  CircQs  and 
other  traces  of  public  aiDoaement,  Represen- 
tatiouBof  a  ehaiiot  and  ita  auriffa,  and  of  victo- 
rioQS  charioteers  and  horses  are  common ;  often 
with  their  names  and  the  fattia  to  which  they 
belonged;  w.  IN  PRASINO,  IN  VENETO. 
Besides  the  sports  in  the  Cm:u8,  beast-hunts 
(etnationa]  and  athletic  contesta  are  intro- 
duced (see  cut  under  Coolem  [3 J),  The  legends 
lire  descriptive.  Sometimes  the  words  VI NCAS 
orNIKAart 
Nun 


mtomiales,  sometimes  east  wilji  the  type, 
hutoften  engraved  or  inlaid  in  silver:  such  ait 
pahnH,  wreatha,  leaves,  cups,  helmets,  borsea, 
chariots,  arms,  lions,  pauLherB,  &c^  and  a  sym- 
bol variously  represented  thu%  _^,  ^>E» 
or  £  .  They  were  probably  neither  tickets  ol 
admission  nor  prizes  for  victors  in  the  games ; 
but  used  as  tslismuiBor  amulets  by  the  com. 
natitors  in  the  games,  and  their  backeTS.  Th< 
symbol  P  may  stand  for  Prueniium;  and  the 


COPHINUS 
ix.  *ei).     It  is  also  applied  to  the  long  pikes  of 
the  nnrthem  barbarians,  «.□.  the  Sanoatiani 
(Tao.  HUi.  i.  7B,  Ann.  vi.  86), 

dmuliiiim.  Bee  Appendix,  BoKak  lutv 
[■atrimoninin]. 

Conni  (■*«().  (1)  The  ridae  of  a  helmet 
{Terg.  vlei[,iii.468).  [Anu  and  Annqnr.]  (9) 
A  kind  of  BUndial. 

Conva'Dtui  lairBtet,  aurmiaia,  ornwoTvyf). 
Any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain 

{1)  Any  asaociatioD  of  Koman  citiEena  living 
{luibitarHiCnntisicre) imoagperegrini;  whether 
traders  and  ilischarged  BoliUers  ad  canabai,  Le. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  statioitary  camp 
(in  territurio  legionis),  in  non- Roman  towiu  or 
m  unoccupied  land  (conveniua  Dtcam).  The 
former  of  these  frequently  grew  into  permanent 
mujiicinia  or  coloniae.  Their  magistrates 
were  called  curaiorei  or  tTUigitiri.  Such  asso- 
ciationa  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  district  in  which  such  an  association  eiisted, 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  principal  town  at 
which  they  met,  as  well  as  the  market  days 
when  they  met,  are  called  by  the  same  name. 

the  districts  or  circuila  (also  called  /ora  and 
iuriadielionea)  into  which  a  province  was 
divided  for  judicial  purposes,  as  well  as  to  the 
chief  or  aasiEe  town  in  each,  at  which  the  pro- 
consul's courts  were  held.  At  certain  times  of 
the  yiittr,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  people 

settle,  assembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict. To  hold  a  cooventus  was  expressed  by 
cnntcn/nj  agere,  peragere,  forum  agere,  iyo- 
pofaut  (sc.  WfHi)  trytit,  &c  (Caes.  B.  G. 
i.  G4 ;  Act.  Apoat.  xix.  36.)  The  proconsul 
selected  a  number  of  indges  from  the  oonvenlus 
to  try  causes  (Cic.  Verr.  n.  18,  88).  He  him- 
self presided,  and  pronounced  the  sentence 
according  to  the  views  ol  the  judgos,  who  were 
his  assessors  (conailiarii).    [COniUtnilL] 

IS)  The  term  conventue  is  lastly  applied  to 
bodies  of  Boman  citiiens  living  in  a  province, 
forming  a  sort  of  corporation,  and  representing 
the  Roman  people  in  their  district  or  town. 

Co'phimu  (Kij^iras).  A  la^  wicker  basket 
or  baniper,  used  for  carrTing  earth,  mnniua, 


1  lines 


'  indici 


won  by  the  athletes  whose  ni 
CDiitnb«nia'le«  (viirininii) 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  tne  same  teDG. 
It  is  derived  from  tabema  (afterwards  tabiT' 
naculum),  a  hut  made  of  boariia  {tdbuUi^). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  {coniu- 
iiemales),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their 

Mrmii.    [Oaitra-] 
Tonng  Homai  is  of  illustrious  families  attached 


io  a  gene 

ral's  BU 

le,  wer 

called 

his  coniuber' 

TMht  (Ci 

.Plan. 

.  11,  27 

lul.  *a;  Tac 

Agr.  6). 

The    n 

alt,  w 

s    applied    to 

parsons  M 

1  by  ties 

of  inUm 

«te  friendehip 

and    livin 

g    und 

r    the 

ame  roof  (Cic.  Fam. 

ii.  3;  ei" AH.  xB.  IS),  and  hence  when  a 
free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves,  lived 
together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  coiled 
contuhemaiti,  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
tbeir  place  of  residence,  coiiliihermum  (laD. 
HUt.  i.  48,  iii.  T«). 

Contnbs'rninm.    [Cutra.l 

Contuina'OU,     See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

ComUl  iKBrrii)-  An  iron-shod  pole  (Varg. 
Aen.  r.  30B) ;  especially  a  punt-pole  (Horn.  Od. 


I'lg.  as.— Cophlaiu. 


COPtTIiA. 
II  >nd  awiiptj  (iporta),  tea  Bl. 
Matt.  Iti,  10.     (At.  Xd.  IBIO; 
Juv.  iiu  14,  Ti.  Ma.) 

Copula  (Wt,  t/iJiiiriar).  A 
lewhlOT.  Tr.  T.  S,  as;  Hot. 
Cortn.  i.  IB,  IB.) 

Koirlf  and  Kdvavov 
(Aetch.  Cho.  BOO).  (1)  A 
oorved  sword,  like  t,  Miiiiitar, 
bat  with  the  enttmg  ed«e 
a   (Xen    Eq"^     "' 


I    ■^y. 


(a)  > 


■hape  (Ear.  £(«<:f.  B8T).    (S) 
An  kie  (Aoich.  Agam.). 

Coqnu.    ICooiu,] 
CorbU,     cJ4m.     Ce'Tbnl*, 
COTbl'«nlk.   A  buket  of  coni- 


tnnJ  and  other  pnrpoiei  (Oi 

Betl.   as,   B9)    Oy.  Met.  xi 

614;    Fl>Dt.   AfiL    JL    7,       . 

(.  Ser.  19).    Liha  the  ealatkiu,  the  corbu 

imployed " '  " 
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the  hide  on  ■  bench  or  hone  (t^iro!.  Spartittr, 
Ai.  Eq.MOj.oi oatbegn>\>ni  {At. Sq.S71),ani 


ji  emblem  ot  Ceiee. 


C«rbi't«.    QTftvli.] 

OariMX.    [Ohonu.] 

OailA'rliu  Ifiapviit,  Biipvati^t,  rn  oSiihl'i 
ttfifofriiiiaAiienii).  A  turner.  The  Bomans 
tued  eorium  tubigere  orperfieere  (or  taoning, 
aod  depiere  for  taving;  but  eoritim  »■  well  as 
teorium  and  tUuia  all  tigmh  prepared  leather, 
in  impoaition  to  unprepared  hide.  Targora  are 
'  hidoi '  ot  oien,  horaei,  and  laner  animals ; 
peliet  thinner  'skinB.'  e.g.  o(  calf,  eheep,  ftc. 
C<yrium  ii  a  general  term  tor  leather. 

Licalher  in  made  with  three  cUaoea  ol  eub- 
itucea:  (1)  tanned  leather,  in  which  the  hidsB  I  in  Greece  and  Bod 
and  ikiiw  are  combined  with  tannin  :  (a)  tawed  clothei  by  all  ranks; 
leathar.in  which  akin»areprepared  with  mineral  only  worn  by 
■■Ita,  eapeciall;  alum ;  (S)  Bhamojml  leather,  '  " 
oonaiiting  of  alnna  treated  with  oila  or  fattj  Bub- 
■tanoea.    All  tbeae  kinda  of  leather  eiiated  in 


The  tanning  BubatanceB  were  for  the  moot  part 
le  bark  of  certain  trees — oak,  Ar,  alder,  bot 
specially   the  leaveB  of  munach  (rAuj);  alao 

gallnutB  (hdkIi,  gaOa,  Plin.  xri.  §  36),  root* 
and  berriea  of  the  wild  vine  {labrutca,  ib.  iIt. 
I  as),  and  other  vegetable  BubatanceB,  The 
hidea  were  pat  to  aoak  in  an  ooae  made  ot  aome 
of  these  vegetable  iiigredienta  and  removed 
at  intervala  from  pits  of  weaker  to  stronger 
ooie  ;  after  BOme  few  changes  of  pits,  and  \jrag 
in  each.afewmontha,  the;  were  taken  oat,  hong 
OD  poles,  and  amoothed  with  a  eteel  pin. 

(a)  The  practice  of  tawing  with  mmeral  salts 
waa  known  to  the  sjicientB.  and  the  prodnct  was 
called  aluta,  from  the  alumen  applied.  Bait 
was  also  sometimes  used.  The  piodact  was  ol 
a  white  coloor  (Or.  A.  A.  iii.  371),  and  soft  tei- 
tore  (Mart.  vii.  S6,  1,  ii.  ae,  B,  lii.  36,0;  im. 
xiv.  383;  Ov.  ..J.  .d.  iii.  SOS). 

(S)  The  oldest  known  form  o(  preparing 
leather  is  thamoving^  i.e.  combining  skins  and 
hides  with  oila  (cf.Hom.  12.  ivii.SSSsqq.}.  After 
repeated  washings,  the  skins  are  staked  oat  and 
rubbed  with  oil ;  they  arc  then  hanunered  to 
force  the  oil  into  the  substance  ot  the  skin. 
Homer  describes  the  operation  ot  shamoying 
oi-bidsH.    He  does  not  mention  the  skina  ol 

I  sheep,  goats,  or  swine  aa  aasd  for  leather. 

I      The  mode  of  preparii^  parchment  hy  mxm- 

I  branarii  (Si^StpairgioO  &i  not  differ  essentially 

I  from  that  employed  at  present. 

'      The  aubstancea  used  For  oolouting  leather 

I  were  for  the  most  part  Iotas-tree,  madder 
{tptveOimr.  Hdt.  iv.  IBQ;  rabia,  Plin.  lii. 
i)  i1).  scarlet  (coceum,  cf.  Mart.  ii.  99,  S),  and 
alTamtntwm  lulariutK,  or  oil  ot  vitriol  (Plin. 
ixiiii.  §  138). 

Tanneriee  were  usually  located  outside  cities, 
e.g.  at  Athena  in  a  place  called  Anr^  (Ar. 
Ach.  734),  and  at  Rome  acroaa  the  Tiber  (Juv. 
liv.  a08;  Mart.  vi.  BB,  4). 

There  was  an  extensile  import  trade  of  hidea 
to  Oreece  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Irom 
Kyrene;  and  to  Borne  from  Sicily  (Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  3,  6),  Asia  Minor  {ib.  i.  88,  9),  Oennany  (Tao. 


aide  is  rrnnored  by  a  knife  like  that 
MS ;  the  shaded  part  is  the  wooden  handle. 
The  caticle  ia  thna  rendered  friable  and 
eaaily  removeable  bf  means  of  lime-water. 
Halt  the  hairy  side  is  depilated  by  stretching 


Comi'olnel.   [CamiL] 

Ooraionla'rliu.  An  adjutant  oi  aide-de- 
camp attached  to  the  higher  military  com- 
manders. In  early  times  there  was  perhaps 
only  one  to  each  lepon.  From  the  lime  of 
Marina  and  under  the  Empire  there  were  gener- 
ally two.  Provincial  govcrriors  alao  were  at- 
tended by  comionlarii,  and  other  officers,  as  the 
prae/ectut  praetorio,  the  tribunes  ol  the  prae- 
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i  iu«*m.-obort«,  the  prae/echu  ciji- 1  varied.      Thej  appeu  L ^_^    . — 

■ken  fiom  ntuidud-bekran,    and  K>[iietime«,  like  them, 

«MT  the  8km  of  a,  beti  over  head  and  ehoalden. 

!  Comicinai  and  Lilicinaa  lonued  a  ool- 


i«itJN&  Amililarjdi 

1J-V.  itMn'tkMl  to  the  helmet.  It  vu  uwd 
i»  t .  ■  uilitaiT  reward  foe  bravery  (Lit. 
s>i  ~1^  w  a  baiige  o1  office,  warn  bj  the 

»  A  hnn,  cl  whatever  material.  It  vat 
W  all  invention  of  the  Etruscan*.  It 
.  rr\<ai  the  libia  in  being  a  Uigsrand 
•Hsrhil  initrument,  and  mm  tha  luba 
;  >-urved  in  the  ihnpe  of  a  C  (aea  fig. 


1^,  iKj.-Conina. 


807);  the  croi«-piecB  or  stay,  which 
nuiteri»lio  of  the  instrmnent,  was  grasped  by 
the  ti-it  hand  of  the  player.  la  Ureek  it  is 
oalleil  irTpoyyi^.11  <ri\.riy(.  It  had  no  stopples 
<>r  plugs  to  adjust  the  scale  to  any  particolar 
miHle,  The  cUuiicum,  which  originally  meant 
asljpiat  to  assemble  or  to  charge,  not  an  instru- 
ment (see,  however,  Verg.  Qtorg.  ii.  GS9,  Aen, 
vii.  flS7),  was  Qsually  sounded  with  tha  coma, 
as  wdU  as  the  other  military  instrumanta.  The 
eoniu  was  also  nsed  in  Bacchic  festivals 
(Catull.  liir.  aflS),  at  funerals  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
H,  41),  and  at  the  games  in  the  amphitheatre 
(Juv.  iii.  B').  The  word  comn,  however,  may 
be  applied  to  any  kind  of  horn. 

Tha  Oomiein^i  and  the  Litieinet,  the  sol- 
d(en  who  blew  the  comu  and  (he  lilaut,  in 
the  Roman  army  (Liv.  il.  M,  10),  are  inolnded 


leginr 
Olhar  meanings  of  comu  mar  be  seen  midar 

KkTi*,  Oalm,  Uber,  Ann*,  Lyn,  Com*,  Ex- 
Other  kinds  of  horns  wece ; 
(1)  Bucitia,  a  kind  of  tmmpet.  originally  made 

ont  ol  a  shell,  in  whicli  case  it  is  often,  espeoially 

in  poetry,  denoted  by  eoneha.  Ok.  xix^"  (E^nr. 

I.  T.  808;  Theocr.  iiii.  TB;  Yerg.  Aon.  vi.  171; 

Ov.  S£et.  i.  8S6),  and  was  made  from  the  bucinum 


and  other  kinds  of  spiral  shelli.  It  had  a  wide 
month;  wa*  usually  straight,  but  eometime* 
moreorlesa  corred.  When  made  in  metal,  the 
spiral  form  is  often  imitated.  It  is  often  given 
to  Tritons  (see  Hilton,  Coniu,  SYS)  and  wind- 
gods,  and  was  employed  by  aailon,  aa  in  liia 
accompanying  woodcut. 

£ucinae  made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  were 
nsed  by  oi-herds  and  swine-herds  to  gather 
their  herds  together  IVaiR),  B.  B.  iii.  1811,  and 
lor  many  porpoeee  in  niral  life  (Theocr.  ii.  ST, 
iiii.  7B ;  Prop.  v.  10,  W ;  Verg.  Ann.  vii.  BIB) ; 
and  specially  to  snnunon  aid  on  a  sadden  alarm ; 
to  assemble  the  citizens  to  the  cotnitui  in  eurly 
Umes  (Prop.  r.  1,  IB.)  It  was  also  employed  in 
theBoman  army,  espeoially  to  mark  the  n^iJiaa 
or  night-watches  (Liv.  vii.  8G;  Tac.Ann.ir,  80). 

(3)  Liiuut.  A  sort  ol  trumpet  slightly 
curved  at  the  extremity,  differing  both  from  the 
luba  and  the  comu  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.   I,  17; 


33 


aST),  the  former  being  strvght,  the 

t  in  a  oircle  (Ov.  Met.   i.  88).    Tha 

I  so  named  from  ita  resemblance  to 

\  the  augor'a  crook.   [AogUT.]    It  waa  used  both 

in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  (Hor.  Conn,  i,  L 

I;  Ov.  Foil.  iii.  aie). 

(8)    Tuba  (riKwiyi).    A  bronae  trmnpat :  i 

ng,  straight  hronEe  tube,  gradually  in 

3; 1 —   — ,£  terminating  ir   "  ■■  "' 


.,  jell-shiipea 

{xittty),  and  often  having  a  bom  mouth- 

II    for   signala 

),  vi.  as  J  Sen. 

9 ;  Caea.  B.  O. 


It 


of  every  deaoiptir 


tion  Cninc. 
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iif.  it ;  Liv.  mli.  ST).  Ab  reguda  Bonuu  '  of  the  Baen  Via  wu  a  place  mnch  bnqtiBiitod 
miliUrf  einulB,  see  Euroitiu.  I  lortheuleof  floi>et-gu'laiidB(OT.fiuf.Ti.TM). 

The  tuba  was  need  also  at  the  gunaa  and  i  We  hear  of  ivy  (Hot.  Carm.  iv.  11,  4),  myrtla 
public  foatJTalB  (Jnv.  X.  814  ;  Verg,  Jm.  v.  118;  I  (ii.  i.  #,9;  Ov.  Fa**.  It.  668),  wid  paralej  or 

Or.  J-oji.  i.  718),  »l«i  at  fnnenJa  (Pera.  iii. '     '       -     ■      -  -      -  ■    -  ^ 

108:  Verg.  Aon.  li.  IM;  Ov.  Hit.  lii.  1*0). 

The  invention  ol  Uie  tubaor  criUsryE  ia  Dan»llv  ; 

Mcribed  by  aooieDt  writers,  botli  ureak  and  ; 


He-  an.— BnUIan  Uoirliii  Tnbu  uid  Coniaa.     (Ttoib 

^^..T^fn  (Aeaoh.  £u«i.  GflT ;  Boph.  .it,  IT  \  Veig. 
.J«n.  TJii.  536,  Ice.),  to  the  Btrawsaus. 

Coran  eo'piae,  Camaoo'plft.  The  born  of 
abundance,  naed  aa  the  sTtabol  of  plentj' 
tPlant  Ptead.  ii.  8,  6;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  17,  1*- 
16;  Ov.  Met.  ia.  88),  In  mythology  Uiere  ara 
two  different  tales  eipluning  its  origin.  One 
ttBoee  it  to  the  horn  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
which  nickled  Zeoa;  another,  Ut  the  horn 
ol  (he  riTaT'Ood  Aeheloiu,  wrenched  off  by 
HeraUea 


The  comnoopia  conatantly  appeare  ii 
eoina  and  worn  of  art,  eipecially  of  thi 
Boman  period,  aa  the  ajuibo]  ol  abnndanoe 


i.  MiTmBULg.—Wreathi  originally  watB 
made  of  wool  or  the  foli^:e  of  trees,  espe- 
cially mTTtle-lwiaa  or  ivy,  with  which 
Howura  of  various  rinds  were  anbaeaneiitly 
intanroven.  The  makcii  and  aellers  of 
theee  garlands  formed  a  diatinct  trade, 
and  were  called  in  Oreeoe  ^rt^irrtirXiKot 
or  a'Tt^aiprmaf,  and  in  Bonie  coronarii  (Plin.  Corona  Etruiea  was  of  pore  gold  in  the 
ixL  f{  M,  ITT).  The  flowen  nsed  were  named  form  of  leavea,  Bometimea  set  with  gema,  and 
mparA/iaTa  and  cornnamenia.  The  foliage  terminating  with  ribands  iUmnitei)  of  the 
and  flowers  were  aometimea  fastened  together  same  metu.  It  was  held  by  a  alave  over  the 
by  the  inner  barh,  or  baat  (philj/Ta),  of  the  head  of  a  general  when  he  entered  Rome  in 
lime-tree,   wlience  aacb  garlands  were   called    triamph  (Jar.  1. 11), 

by   the  Somalia   eoronat  tuiiUi.  atao  nexaa        Coronat  longa*  (Cia,  Legg.  ii.  94,  60),  tea- 
and  tertaa  (Hart.  v.  eG.  liii.  .II ;  Or.  Fatt.  v,    (oona.  were  employed   to  decorate  the  doora 
86E.  SST).     At  Athena  the  place  in  the  market    (pallet]  of  houaea,  temples,  &o.  (Or.  Fiut.  it. 
where  wrealha  were  aold  was  called  nJ  lappim.  '  TB8,  Met.  iv.  TGS ;  Jnv.  vi.  Gl). 
At  Borne  the  temple  of  the  Lares  at  the  head  ,      Corona  tonta  waa  made  of  leavea  only,  as 


sit 


lor  iutuiee  of  tha  olira  (Vntg.  Aan.  r.  ESS, 
Oa»rff.  iij.  91). 

S.  Cbownb  ab  KiWAattB. — Judging  bom 
Um  lileoce  of  Homsr.  oromu  wen  not  tdopted 
usongit  Um  Oreeks  of  the  heroio  agea  ■■ 
ntnrat  of  msril,  ot  u  lestire  daooTmUois. 
It  U  piotMble  tboT  ^>*^  ^  Toligiou  ongin,  tni 
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(Or.  FoH.  i.  «1«,  rriii.  ui  1,  «;  Saek  Oal 
1»,  OUud.  \7).  A  orown  of  odk  Wtm,  fUnkad 
b^  two  branohw  of  Ikiml,  with  the  inaoriptioD 


nthe 
.    In  the  Olrmpio  gunea  the  priie 

..  of  wild  oliTe  itirtm),  in  the 

Pjthiitn  ft  crown  of  Ikunl  (U^m),  in  the  Nemeui 
a  orown  of  wild  celerr  (fft\itoif,  apiutn)^  and  in 
the  Iithmiui  a  orown  of  pine-leaTM  {irim). 
Poata  also  were  Erowned,  both  among  the 
Ureak*  and  Bomana. 

CrowQB  as  rewards  for  pnblio  aerrioea  are 
Hnt  mentknied  in  the  time  of  thePenian  wan 
(Hdt.  Tiii.  134;  Plat.  dim.  8;  Thao.  iv.  ISO). 
Boon  after  the  Peloponneaian  War  the  Athenians 
■ubatitntsd  for  the  oliye  gatland  a  crown  of 
l^d,  and  gianted  it  Cor  everjr  trifling  feat, 
wholherciiil,  naval,  or  military.  Snohaerown, 
liowever,  could  onlj  be  preaented  in  the  public 
aiuemblies,  and  by  the  aofTrage  of  the  people, 
or  by  the  Beoaton,  or  by  tribefl  or  i^ftirtu  to 
thuir  own  members,  (Sec  Aeechin.  e.  CUtipk. 
and  I>em.  da  Cot.  paBHim.)  Crowns  (o^/^orai 
{•final)  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign 
oitiea  to  particular  citiienB.  Ordinary  crowns 
wer«  of  ii'ild  (oil.  Thoee  voted  bj  cities  were 
HUneliniLin  of  great  weight,  as,  e.g.,  one  of  sixty 
talaiili  presented  bj  the  Cheraonssitas  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Athens. 

AmonK  the  Romana,  honorary  orowns  were 
IB  dona  mUiiaria  whioh  ganerala  be* 

n  the  Boldiera,  and  vice  verta. 
|ij  i,;urona  obiidionaliM  or  graminea.   Thla, 
Ihu  Bnit  in  order  of  dignity,  was  presentad  by  a 
buiuaguered  army  after  its  liberation   to  the 
ijoiicral  who  broke  up  the  siege.     It  was  made 

weeds  and  wild  Sowers  (Plin,  uii. 

ir«d  from  the  spot  on   whioh  the 

.  had  been  enclosed, 

la  Hptca.  the  seoondi' 


Ob 

refWHt  ol'  the   Angostan  n 

those  of  Oalba,  Titelliiu,  Tei 

(8)  Corona  tiavalU, 
mitmto,  or  etatriea,  a 
golden  crown,  giTen  to 
tiie  aaiioc  who  first 
boarded  an  enemy's 
■hip  (Verg.  Aen.  niL  I 
«9i) ;  or  to  a  comman-  I 
der  who  gained  a  signal  ' 
victory  at  sea  (idT. 
Evii-Biia.;  Ov.A,A. 
ill,  8>a;  Saet.  Claud. 
17).    It  oootin  on  the 

coins  of  Agrippa,  the  "^"I'^J"^  Ur^^ 
crowns  being  decorated  (Bttuifa  >iia»m!>^^ 
with  the  beaks  of  ahipa, 

like  the  rottra  in  the  Forum.  The  Atheniaiia 
also  gave  golden  arawns  for  naval  aerricea  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  T^vrr.  1938,  §  1). 

(1)  Corona  murolts.  The  first  man  who  sosled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  wae  preaented  by  hi  a 
oommander  with  a  moral 
crown,  made  of    gold   and 
decorated  with  turrets  (Liv, 
jui,   18;    Bust,   Aug.  36).    i 
The    mural   crown    was    a   f 
constant  attribute  of  Cybele   | 
(Lnor,  ii.  607 ;  Ov,  Fatt.  iv.    ^ 
310), 

(5)  Corona  cailrettiit  or 
vaiiaru.     The  first  soldier  f 
who  aormonnted  the  mi- 
turn,  and  torcsd  an  euCianoe 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  was 
presented    with    a    golden 
orown,  called   corona  cas^ren^U    < 
(Liv,  I,  t6;  Suet.  Aud,  as).    It  ap; 
been  ornamented  with  palisades  (t 

(6)  Corona  trtumfhalU  was  i 
oonmiander  during  his  triuruph. 
made  of  lanrel  and  bay  leav  ~  ~   ~  ~ 
of  gold.     (Liv.  ».  7;  Cio. 
P»».  34,  S8  ;  Or.  Pont,  ii. 
a,  B9;    Juv,  I.  41;    Suet. 
Tib.  11.)     Those  who  had 
reoeived  this   crown    had    | 
the  right  of  wearing  it  at    { 
the  public  games.    It  was 


I,  and  afterwards 


d  preserved  the  Caesar  and  Aug 

nau  citiien  in  battle,  and  bore  the  subaequenUy  wi 

Ub  deem  ifTvatum.     Itwasorigin-  of  aovereignty,  sod  worn  ' 

the  ilei,  afterwards  of  the  aaicubu,  by  the  r«ening   emperor 

it  the  querrm.     Its  attainment  waa  alone,       l^e      triumphal 


a,  niid  asittrrecHo  at  spectacles, 
luuui'i,  bpstowed  upon  Angoatos 
iidvd  from  the  top  of  his  house 


Etruscan  crowD  w 

general  during  his  triumph  by  a  public  offlocr. 

sented  bo  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

[Triump]iui,J 
Crowns  were  likewise  sent  as  presents  from 


weie  eairied  bsfots  him  in  hU  triumphal  pro- 
oemoD  (LJT.  rorii.  6S).  In  the  euly  »gei  oi 
the  Bepoblic,  thew  were  gntuitoiu  preBsnte, 
bnt  mlnaqnentl;  they  were  exacted  uktiibate 
under  the  nune  ol  Anrwn  toroiuinm. 

(T)  Corona  ovaiU  «u  appivpruted  to  oom- 
DUoden  who  merely  deMTTM  aa  orsitioi] 
[OtaUo],  knd  ma  mftde  al  myrtle,  the  ahrab 
laered  to  Tenna. 

(S)  Corona  oieaaina  was  made  of  the  olive 
leaf,  and  oonferred  apon  Boldieia  as  well  ai 
ihetr  oommaiiderB. 

S.  Beuoiocb  Cbowkb. — The  uae  ot  the 
■acriBdal  crown,  though  later  than  the  Homeric 
poeme.  waa  eatablished  at  least  aa  early  u 
the  timoa  of  Sappho  {Pr.  TS  [t4J).  Certain 
trees  were  Hacred  to  certain  divinities,  aa  tbe 
ivy  and  vine  to  Dionjma,  the  oak  to  Zona,  the 
laoiBl  to  Apollo,  the  myrtle  to  Aphrodite,  the 
olive  to  Athena,  Ac.  Oailanda  of  leaves  and 
flowcrg  were  worn  by  the  worahippera,  the 
prieflte  and  pnesteBsea,  and  the  victims  offered 
m  eacrifioe.  Peiwini  who  went  to  consult  an 
oracle  also  wore  crowns.  Sacred  crowns  made 
Lviolahle.    Thtu 
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qrmbol  of  royalty. 


they  were  worn  by  the  arohoos  at  Al 
Hid.  g  B8I,  and  by  orators  whan 
the  MMmbly  (Ar.  Than.  S80). 

Amon^  Uie  Bomans  orowna  wer 
priesta  uid  the  victim,  ai 


le  ot  olive,  aomet 
es  of  the  ears  of  co 
ii.  {  a ;  Tac.  Atm.  x 


Le  bystanderBt 

crowns  were  sometimes 

mea  of  gold,  and  some- 

■a  (corona  ipicea)  (Plin. 

.  4),  and  were  consecrated 

at     tbe     temples    ot 

Ceres    (Hor.    Cam. 

See.  SO;  Tihnll.  ii.  1, 

intiffnt  ol  the  Fratree 


'    The 


M  theci  _ 
)'|  na  tpicea  and  while 
IJ  wooUan   flllats  (in/u- 

7  lot  albae).    [Inifala.] 

corona    tpitta 


le  ol  tbe  feinales  ot  the  im- 


ffoda  and  da 

6t  aiHoa  ot  the  n 

ureat,  who  claimed  divine  h 

Ptolemiea,  king!  ot  Egypt. 


represented  on  ooini  itnick  alter  hii  death. 

Royal  onnnis  do  not  appear  on  tbe  ooine 

Greek  klnga.    Tba  SUtalia  waa  tbe  consta 


often  adorned  with  g 


nd  sometimes  combined  with  is 


1.  Funeral  Chownb.  —  > 
ha  practice  ot  crowning  the  i\ 
dead  with  ohaplets  of  leaves  Ij 
ftOd  flowers  was  donbtless  ot  I' 
religiotti  origin  (Enr,  Troad.  \ 
I14S,  PAoen.  1683 ;  Ar.  Eeei. 
688;  CicFIaee.  81,76).    All  T\.ot. 

kinds  of  flowers  and  leaves  tkiin ciRiUippi 
a  used  (or  this  pnrpose, 
wild  celery  {vi^iwoy)  was 
employed  among  the  Greeks  ( 
The  relations  and  friends  sent  nomeroaa  gar- 
lands to  the  hmeral,  with  which  they  crowned 


(t«»J«).     ' 

Greeks  entwined  with  garland*  the  cineruy  nm 
of  their  trienda  (Flat.  Dematr.  08,  PUIqp.  31, 
Mareetl.  SO). 

A  law  ot  the  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  ■ 
person  who  had  obtained  an  honorary  crown  in 
hii  lifetime  might  have  it  placed  npon  his  body 
in  the  huienJ  proeeasion  (Cio.  Legg.  ii.  3<,  60; 
Flin.  DP.  §  T).  Garlands  of  flowers  were  also 
placed  upon  the  bier  and  the  funersJ  pyre  {F1in> 
iii.  §  10  \  Ov.  rriil.  iii.  S,  m  ;  Tihnll.  iL  «,  48). 

Golden  crowns  in  the  shape  ot  leaves  and 
flowers  have  aleo  been  found  in  tombs, 

fi.  Cbownb  is  Sions  or  BEJOicna.— (1) 
OorofUM  eonviviaiei.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  gneats  wore  garlands  at  their 
banquets,  hut  Ihey  were  not  pnt  on  till  the 
wtnponum  or  eomiuatio  began  (Tint.  Symv. 
iu.  1,  1).  The  practice  was  loirowed  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks,  but  it 

fPlin.   :         ,   -.      -- 

woollen  flUetl  only  were  used,  hut  afterward* 

wreath*  ot  leaves  and  flowers,  especially  the 

I  j  myrtle  and  tlie  rose.      It  waa  believed  that 
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u  of  flowen  mit^Bted  the  cfleot*  ot  wins  l  i(  flon  Imtii  ths  jatm.    (Se   also  Tolls.)    (3) 
"'     "  "  i  Mart.  I.    The  okldnm  and  ila  ooror  (SAiwf,  riirtot),  mp- 
1 1  parted  by  k  tdpod,  span  iriuGh  the  pnsMeaa  U 


(Pint.  Sump.  iii.  1;  Cic  I\r 
]«,  ao,  iiL  SS,  G).    nngiwDte  o 


mtiodaoed  with  the  flowen  (Uut.  i.  le,  90), 
eod  KiiDetiiiiei,  w  n  (peoial  boDoar,  ctdwub  wete 
dediokted  with  Innnuci  i»  pandeat  ribboiw, 
like  triumphkl  orovnB  (PUat.  PMHd.  T.  1,  91). 
In  uudent  timei  each  gaest  brought  hit  own 
aniwn  (Or,  Fa4l.  i.  40S),  but  luhnqoeDUr 
the;  were  provided  bj  tha  boat.  The  gneets 
woie  gerlauds  ronnd  theii  neohi  tlao,  called 
tT0»iiil«(8apph.Birae];  Cic.  F»rr.-  •-  ~ 
Hot.  Sat.  ii.  8,  SBS;  Catnll.  vii.  Blj 
(9)  Corona  nuplialii.  Both  ( 
bndegroom  among  the  Greeka 
wore  drawn*  (Ar.  Paw.  BSa,  Aaet,  IGO).  Thoaa 
who  were  prsMnt  at  the  mairiage  alio  won 
wreathn;  and  the  doon  of  the  bridegroom 
a*  well  aa  the  bridal  bed  were  deoorated 
with  gulanda  (Bioo,  i.  88;  Catnll.  Iili.  OM; 
Iiaoan,  ii.  BG8).    Among  the  Bonuuu  thspUnta 


-SI).    [Cwi*.] 

h  the  bride  an 

uid  Roman 


of  the  house  in  wbicb  a  child  wae 
bom  (Jot.  ii.  8G).  At  Athena,  when  the  infant 
wae  male,  the  chaplet  wu  made  of  olive  ;  when 
tomale,  of  wool. 

(1)  {a)  alao  eororuM  and  coronix,  xopirrii.  The 
oomioe  ot  the  enlablatuie.  (6)  The  flat  face  of 
■tone   between  CthU    ncta  and    cynuhum. 

[Aidilteetnn.l 
Cwpon'tio,  CnniLi.  [Collegium.] 
Owpni  Inrli  ffivl'lU  is  the  tena  which, 
■inoa  Uie  end  ol  the  aiiteanth  oentnr;,  ha*  been 
oaed  to  denote  Juatinian'a  three  great  oompila- 
tione— the  InatitDtes,  the  Digeet  or  Pandeota, 
audtheCodeltogetherwithtbeNoTela).  These 
form  one  compact 
body  of  law,  and  were 
considered  aa  auch  by 
the  gloBsators,  or  law 
'     ■  Bologna,  at 


Delphi  aat  to  deliver  her  teaponaea  (Teig.  Atn. 
vLUT).  Henoe  a  table  of  marble  or  bnnuenaed 
aaaaidgboard.  Tbeae  were  termed  eorti»aeDE/- 
pMca*,  m  Diiphieae  simply  (Mart.  xiL  ««,  7  i 


begim 


t  the 


relfbh  ceutnry, 
divided  it  into  five 
Tolninina.  SeeAppen- 
dii,  BoiuH  I^w. 

Corri'gl*.        [Cftl- 

Corti'iia,  {l)Alarge 

oiroular  veB^el  for  containing  liqnidH,  and  uaed 
in  oookiugi  dyeing  wool,  and  receiving  oil  when 


Soet.   Aug.   G9).     [TrlpOt.]      (S)   Tha    VMUttd 
part  of  a  theatre  over  the  atage. 

Comu.  A  raven's  beak,  Eanoe  a  orane, 
need  bj  C.  Doilios  against  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  the  battle  looght  oS  Hjlaa,  in  Bicily 
(960  B.C.I,  described  by  Folybios  (L  99).  It 
oonsiBted  of  a  ladder  attached  to  a  pivot  at  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  fomiabed  with  a  corvut 
or  iron  spike.  The  whole  maohine  was  oalled 
oorvns,  and  wae  lowered  by  ropei  to  the  enemy's 
deck.  By  means  of  theaa  araces  the  Cartha- 
ginian abips  ware  either  broken  or  closely  loolred 
with  the  Roman,  and  DniliDB  gained  a  complete 

The  word  eorvtu  ii  also  applied  to  variona 
kinds  ol  grappUng-hooks,  such  as  the  eonnij 
demoUtor,  lor  polling  down  walla  (ct.  also 
Tac.  Hitt.  iv.  SO). 

KdpviJipoE.  (1)  An  ivy  gariand  aaah  as  is 
commonly  worn  by  Baoohoa. 

(9)  [Coma.] 

KiipvKO(  ^Co'TTniu).  (1)  A  leathern  bag 
(Horn.  Od.  1.  967).     (9)  A  laatbem  bag,  filled 


Flg.4».- 


ciaU.) 


COSMETAE 

with  floor,  Band,  or  bran,  and  hung  up  in  the 
gymnasiom,  for  ihe  athletes  to  swing  to  and  fro 

by  strirang  it  (Cic. 
PhU.  xiii.  12,  26), 
whence  the  exer- 
oiae  is  called  Ktepu- 
KOfjMxici  or  Kvpv- 
KofioXia.  Hence 
the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, TO^S  IM^ 

of  labour  in  vain. 
The  place  in  the 
Thermae  for  this 
exercise  is  called 
corycaemn  (V  itr.  v. 
11). 

Cm.      a   whet- 
stone.    The  term 
includes  all  kinds 
of  stones  used  for 
sharpening    metal 
implement :  sharp 
or    smooth     grit- 
stone, hone,   cor- 
undum.   They  came  from  Naxos,  Armenia,  and 
elsewhere.    The  quarries  {cotoriae)  of  Crete 
were  w^  known. 

Coone'taa  {KoafurraC).    (1)  Slaves  employed 
as  dressers  hv  the  Persian  nobles  (Xen.  Oyr. 
viii.  8,  20).    (2)  A  class  of  slaves  among  the 
Romans  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn 
ladiee  (Juv.  Sai,  vi  476;   Hor.  Sat,  i.  2,  98). 
[BalneM.] 
KooifHTi^s.    [Oymnaiinm.] 
K6a|toi,  the  chief  magistrates  of  Crete. 
The  similarity  of  Cretfui  institutions  to  those 
of  Sparta  has  led  some  scholars  to  believe  that 
one  state  copied  the  other;    but  it  may  be 
aooounted  for  by  a  common  origin.    It  is  also 
known,  however,  that  Spartan  colonists  settled 
in  Crete,  and  tnese  may  have  brought  some 
Spartan  customs  with  them. 

The  freemen,  the  ruling  class,  were  probably 
divided  into  the  three  Dorian  ^vXcu.  The 
ic6<rfMoij  or  chief  magistrates,  were  chosen  from 
certain  families  in  tnese.  The  office  of  K6afAOi 
(KOifftlovrfSf  K6<rfuoit  K6pfA0i)t  ten  in  number,  is 
compared  by  Anstotle  to  that  of  the  ephors  of 
Laconia.  The  K6<rfioi  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  joint  authority  with  the  members  of  the  jBovA^ 
(/$»A^  and  to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the 
most  important  matters ;  besides  this,  they  had 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  first  kosmos 
was  called  ic6afios  hrArvfios  and  vpwT6K0€rfios. 
The  kosmi  were  elected  from  ffrofuroiy  i.e.  pro- 
bablv  the  old  yirn.  These  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  ri^c if ,  who  in  turn  held  the  govern- 
ment, and  out  of  the  rd^a  or  ffrafn6i  a  board 
of  ten  were  chosen  as  an  executive.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  araprol  to  the  ^kal  is  not  clear. 
A  Kitrfios  could  only  be  proce^ed  against  after 
having  resigned  ms  office.  The  kosmi  pro- 
bably held  office  only  for  a  year,  after  which 
they  passed  into  the  $t»\dy  or  Council  of  An- 
cients. The  general  assembly  {ii,y4\a)t  attended 
by  all  freemen,  could  only  ratify  the  decrees  of 
the  elders  and  the  kosmi  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7,  4  S.). 
By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  the 
aristocratic  character  of  the  constitution  had 
been  modified.  The  officers  (Appco/)  were  now 
elected  annually.  The  0w\d  existed,  but  with 
diminished  powers.  The  iLy4Xa  was  supreme. 
The  koami  had  precedence,  but  little  power, 
except  in  transacting  negotiations  with  regard 
to  treaties  with  foreign  cities. 
Cothnmnfl.    [Caloeu.] 


CROTALUM 
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Ooti'oilla  i^aayos).  A  touchstone — a  variety 
of  dturk-coloured  siliceous  rock.  The  best  came 
from  Tmolus  in  Lycia.  Experts  judged  of  the 
purity  of  i^e  metal  by  the  mark  left  on  the 
stone  when  rubbed. 

K6TTaPos  (Ion.  ic6<rirafios),    [Ganiei.] 

Co'tylft.   [Pottery.] 

KoTvXt),  K6tvXos  (dim.  KorvAiVm},  kotv' 
XiffKos,  KorvKiffKiov).    A  small  cup. 

f 2)  Cotvla  {KoT6krit  not  k^tvKos  :  also  hemifuif 
ilfuya  or  fiftitu^a)  was  also  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks  =  ^  sextarius, 
or  nearly  half  a  pint  English.  (See  Tables, 
vn.,  Vm.,  IX.,  X.) 

CoTi'imni.  Cornkju,    [Cnmu.l 

Cra'ter,  (hrate'ra,  Crete'rra.    [Pottery.] 

Cratei  {rap<r6sf  y4ppov),  A  hurdle,  e.g.  for 
sheep-folds  (Hor.  Epoa.  ii.  46) ;  vimineae  crates 
are  bush-hajrows  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  96,  104). 
[Axricalture.] 

^)  Crates  were  used  by  the  country  people 
upon  which  to  dry  figs,  grapes,  &c.,  or  to  screen 
growing  fruit  from  the  weather;  or  for  spread- 
mg  manure.  (2)  Cra/tes  dentaUie.  A  harrow. 
(8)  In  military  use,  for  the  roadway  of  a  bridge 
(Caes.  B.  O.  iv.  17);  for  parapets  or  breast- 
works {fh.  V.  40) ;  as  fascines  for  crossing  ditches 
(ib.  vii.  79;  Tao.  Ann,  i.  68);  as  mantlets  ct 
wooden  screens  for  sheltering  the  advance  of 
trooi»  under  cover.    [Flnteu.] 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this 
name  {sub  crate  necari).  The  criminal  was 
either  drowned  under  a  hurdle  (Liv.  i.  61),  or 
crushed  by  stones  heaped  upon  it  (iv.  50). 

Crati'cala.  A  gridiron  (Mart.  xiv.  221).  A 
specimen  found  at  Pompeii  has  legs  at  the 
four  comers. 

CraU'calnm  (jcparcvTO^,  II.  ix.  214).  And- 
irons or  *  dogs,'  rests  on  each  side  of  the  fire  on 
which  a  spit  turns. 

Creagra.    [Harpago.] 

Cre'plda.    [Caloeni.! 

Crepi'do  (icpiprfs).  (1)  Any  raised  base,  as  of  a 
building,  altar,  &c.  [Architectural,  particularly 

(2)  A  raised  causeway  or  side-walk  in  a 
street,  as  at  Pompeii.  Here  beggars  used  to 
stand  rjuv.  v.  8). 

(8)  A  quay  or  embankment  of  a  river  or 
harbour  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6,  87). 

Crepita'cnlnm.    [Siitmm.] 

Crepn'ndia.  Playthings,  such  as  dolls  [Pupa], 
bells,  rattles,  models  oi  animals,  &c.  Some- 
times also  used  as  amulets  and  hunff  round  a 
child's  neck.  Such  are  frequently  lound  in 
tombs.    [Gamei.] 

Cribmm  {fc6aKivoVt  icp>ri<r4pa).  A  sieve,  made 
of  horsehair,  worsted  yam,  rushes  or  osiers, 
&0.,  or  of  linep,or  of  perforated  metal  or  parch- 
ment. The  rim  or  frame  of  the  sieve  is  called 
rrikia. 

Crimen.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Crinii.    fComa.j 

Crista.    [Arme  and  Armour,  Helmet.] 

KpLTi^S  (as  distinguished  from  HucwrHis). 
At  Athens  KpircUt  pro^bly  one  from  each  tribe, 
were  chosen  by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected 
candidates  at  the  Dionysia.  Their  office  was 
to  iudge  of  the  merit  of  the  different  choruses 
and  dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to 
the  victors  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  620,  §  17 ;  Ar.  Av. 
421). 
KpttP^Xos.    [Coma.] 

Croco'ta  {Kpoiwr6s),    [Breu.] 

Cro'talnm  {Kp6r€0^op^  Kp4fifia\or)f  a  kind  of 
Castanet  or  rattle  used  by  dancers,  but  distinct 
from  the  Cymbalnm  and  the  Siitmm.  All 
three  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Hdt.  ii.  60). 


SIS  CBUHBNA. 

The  Bimplert  tonn  wu  a.  conpte  c 

potoborda  pierced  with  holoi  uid 


laos ;  Jdv.  Ki. 
170).  Brui  and 
I  wood     axe     oleo 

terikl*  (Eorip. 
Oj/el.     904       a[. 

Hut.  li.  16) :  uiil 

TGre  iiB«d  b;  thfl 
Egyptians  in  the 
wor^ip  of  Pasht 
(Hdt.  u.  60),  and 
bv  the  OroekB  in 
that  of  Cjbele 
a;Hom.]  flV-*"- 
iiT.  8) ;  and  Dio- 


(Propert.T.8,BS). 


.i.  S,  67) ;  and  Dsoally  hues  down  behind, 
which  flipoaed  it  to  the  attaoka  of  the  out- 
pone  (3aAAa>TiDTtff4at,  tector  lonariui,  Plant. 
Trin.  IV.  90).  IMnnurri  Sli^L^drTla  were  ronnd 
poiicheewJt)iitringatodi»(Plat.Syni«.  190  s). 

OrapelU'rlL  Aimonied  oanlry.  The  aame 
aa  Cataplmeti:  emplored  t^  the  Oaola  (Tac. 
Afin.i.W). 

Cnuta.    [Culfttw*.] 

Crux  {araupii,  aniKir^t).  An  uutmnwnt  of 
capital  pnnJBhment,  need  at  a  very  earljr  period 
in  theBaat. 

The  woida  vrwipim  and  vxokowi^u  (more 
nauallr  iraaraufim,  inaiiicoKowlii)  an  applied 
to  nuxle*  of  eieoation  common  amons  the 
PeraianH,    probab!^    impalement    la    well    aa 

ncifiiion.     The  case  of   ArUjktea  (Hdt.  ii. 


laO)  eeema  to  ytoii 
plank  {wfttnt^i-)  ■ 
It  WBB  the  DBiial  pt 


ihng  t. 

ibeU  (Thae. 

I  had  been 

eipoaedOD 

ISf,  Ti.  80,   Tii. 


a  cniaa  after  death  (Hdt. 
W8  ;  Plat  CUon.  W]. 

CrDDifiiian  waa  frequent  among  the  Cartba- 
finiana,  and  waa  probably  introdnced  from 
Uwm  into  Stcilj  and  Italy  (aee  Polyb.  L  11,  34, 
7S,Ae.>. 

There  ii  no  evidanoe  that  omoifiiion,  im- 
palement, motilation,  or  burning  aliie  (thoo^h 
inatanoea  of  them  ocoor  (Hdt.  li.  aOd,  v.  :!». 
a.  190,  &c.),  were  regarded  aa  Greek  pnnish- 
mente  iDem.   e.   Timoer.  p.  144,  §  110;  Xen. 

.JiM>&  i.  9, 1  IS).     It  -  -" ■' 

tiona  of  alt  kinds,  w 
Bcribed  bj  the  ti 
emeltiee  alladed 
indnding  iupaleti 
Dotof  Oieeks.  Pc 
which  waa  painleea. 

SlaTH,  malf    -"'   ' 

Alexander  Uw  Oieat  ia  (aid  to  hare 
{itfiuart,  which,  howerer.  may  mean  han^RiJ  i 

SOOOTynana;  audhixc -"-  *— -■ 

nae  of  cnieifiiiaD  and  i 
didnMcnici^  atana. 


CBYPTA 
It  U  probable  that  the  Koman*  derived  this 

mention  of  it  appears  to  ocoor  before  th« 
Second  Panic  War,  when  the  Bomana  prac- 
tised it  on  alafee  and  deserters  (Liy,  ixii.  8S; 
Tn.  48,  §  18).  After  a  reroIC  among  the  slaToa 
in  Etruria,  10S  B.C.,  the  ringlcAderi  wen 
Bconiged  and  omcified  (Liv.  iniii.  86)-  When 
Uie  servile  war  of  Bpartacna  waa  pnt  down  bj 
Fompey,  the  priaoners,  to  the  nnmber  of  6000, 
werecracifled  all  along  the  Appian  Way,  between 
Capua  and  Home.  The  power  of  maetera  over 
theirilaveawaBabsolQtelHor.Saf.i.  a,80«qq.), 

[StrvitOl.]  The  provincials  aim  were  liaUe 
to  ctocifixion  for  the  greater  crimes,  aooh  a> 
morder,  piracy  (Soet.  ltd.  4),  brigandage  and 
especially  for  revolts  and  conspiiaciea.  Varna, 
Titos,  and  Hadrian  cmcified  many  thooaanda. 
of  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  ivii.  10,  %  10,  B.  J.  vi.  38). 
The  first  instance,  probably,  of  the  cmci£zion 
of  a  civil  Romanta  ia  Rome  itself  is  that,  under 
Qalba,  of  a  gnardian  who  poisoned  hia  ward 
(Snet.  Qalb.  0).  Afterwards  Xhv  odions  dia- 
tinotion  between  the  honeitiorea  and  Auntiji- 
oret  waa  introdoced,  and  thia  and  other  toitoraa 

I  were  freely  inflicted  upon  the  latter,  especially 

I  for  maiettat  or  crimes  agamBt  the  state  or  tJan 

I  person  of  the  emperor. 

I  Scooiging,  oe  with  Roman  capital  poniah- 
meota  in  general,  osnally  preceded  cmcifiiiaa 

I  {Lit.   nii.     IS ;    Cic    Varr.  v.  09,  g  161  aqq.). 

the  crux  commiaaa,  or  T  shape ;  the  crux  wt- 
miua,  "piwilh  a  projection  at  the  top  to  which 
waa  affixed  the  tifufau,  setting  forth  the  crime 
of  the  BDlIarer  (this  waa  the  most  common); 
and  the  crux  dectuiaia,  in  the  shape  of  an  X 
(St.  Andrew'acnwB).  The  npright  post  is  called 
ffipej,  the  transverse  beam  patibutum ;  and  it 
wastbislatter,ratbeT  than  the  entire  inatmnumi^ 
which  the  criminal  carried  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cotion.    It  araa  impossible  that  the  whole  weight 

of  the  body  ahould  roat    upon  the  nails"  ' 

there  was  a  pieoe  of    wood  projecting  fi 
stipest  on  which  the  anfiei«r  sat,  or  rati 

Ep.  101).     The  body    was  probably  si 
snsWned  by  ropea:   combinatictfi  of  re 

nails  is  mentioned  by  Plinv  (nriiL  f  46).     

t  stripped  naked,  and  oaoally  bouted 


rithi 


s  stretched  npou  it 


,  OD  Uiegi 

nd  then    liflfld   v  

rucrnt    agere  or  toUtre  rait/t  to  the  lormer 
de.     The  breaking  of  the 


19,  %  97|.  The  dead  body  waa  ganacally 
Jplt  honeing  on  the  cniaa.  to  be  devonrad  by 
birda  and  beasts;  the  feet  were  hot  little  imiaed 


.  The  Greeks 


id  (Hor.  Ep.  L  16,  48 ;  Jnv.  id 

.'vfu'tuiv  was  forbidden,  and  a  ffrHi-rr 

B^t  to  wmlch  the  corpaea-     The  plaG«  tor 

I  uirse  eiecuIioDB  was  always  ootaide  the  walla 

I  to  the  east  of  the  city,  part  of  which  sraa  after- 
I  wards  occnpit*d  bv  the  gardens  of  Ttfamieiias 
>  Cmciniion  was  aUjhi^nl  by  Conitantine. 
I      Crypto  |(ivimi.Iiw>^i(wrrt;  luLgnUa\ 
,  Any  long  oarmw  vault,  either  dark  or  dimly 

I      ill  A_  tunnel  for  draining  porpwa    [Kmb- 

grolto  vi  PiKiligv   ''-,  |  iii  ^"  aiiiililiinjliiilaaiii 
Naples  and  Pouuuli,  and  the  OmttadeHa^nh 


KPniTEIA 
between  Cnmae  uid  the  I«ke  Aveniiu,  which 

a  lighted  ^i  iaterrale  by  VBrtical  BhaJta,  Each 
of  Uieie  tunnels  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  bodi  date  from  the  time  of  AugiutaB. 

(9)  A  Tttolted  passage  in  any  biiilding,  e.g. 
nnder  the  eavta  of  an  amphitheatie,  at  the 
bach  of  the  Koena  of  a  theatre (Ijaet.  Aug.  39) ; 
or  below  thestage  {proicenium}.  BeyersJ  such 
[Mueages  exist  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  ob 
the  Palatine.  One  of  them  (piobably  that  in 
which  Calicula  was  mnrdered)  is  nndergronnd, 
and  ligbted  from  above.  The  branch  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  which  drains  the  Sabnnt  is 
called  '  erjpta  anbnrae '  (Jot.  y.  106). 

(S|  A  BOTeied  corridor  above  ground,  diiulv 
lighted  for  the  sake  of  coolness  in  sununer,  snch 
as  was  very  commonly  attached  to  die  side  of 
an  open  cotonn&de  {porticuM)  both  in  public  ap^l 
priiate  buildings.    This   specieK  of    cryfta 


itoporticut:  the  xyifu*  bemga 


cemetery. 

(G)  A  stall  for  hones  and  chariots  intbecircus. 

KpvvTflo.,  oalledalso  Hpvrriaor  KpvwHi]-  A 
■T«tem  of  secret  police  adopted  by  the  SpartJUiH 
in  order  to  maintain  their  control  ever  the 
Helots ;  perhaps  orer  the  Perioeki  also.  A 
Dumber  of  active  yoong  Spartans  were  des. 
patched  every  year  by  the  epbors  to  the 
diSarent  parts  of  the  coBntry.  They  were  to 
retly  i.      ' 


^  _  re  either  to  report 
press  it  themselves  on  the  spot.  The  institu- 
tion served  not  merely  to  break  up  dangerous 
organisations,  bat  aa  a  useful  miliUry  training. 
The  i^ivTiIawas  probably  carried  out  with  greet 
seventy,  and  esse 

that  OD  one  occasion  SOW)  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Helota  were  massacred  with  the  Mkn< 
the  ephors,  probably  by  (he  agency 
krvpUia  (Thuc.  iv.  BO). 
CtsdlitaK  muhina.  [Antlu.] 
Cnbimila'riL  Slaves  who  had  the  car. 
sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms,  and,  to  a 
extant,  of  their  mastu's  person.  (Suet.  lui.  4.) 
U  was  the  duty  of  the  cabiculKrii  to  introduce 
TistorB  to  their  master  (Cic.  At 
tor  which  purpose  they  appear  to 
remained  in  an  ante.room  (Saet,  Tib.  31). 
They  were  divided  into  watches  (itatiimti)  f(« 
da;  and  night,  and  also  into  decnries. 

Cnbi'anlam.    (l)   A  sleep- 
ing and  dwellmg  room  in  A 
Roman  house  [Suuu];  also 
(a)    the  pavilion    or    box    in 
,   which  the  Bomao  emperors 
\  witnessed   the   games  (Suet. 
J  Ntr.  IS). 

Cslttt*!.    [iMtu.] 


in  cold  climates,  and 
wished  to  go  abroad 

'i.  UB;_Cio. 

sometimes  a.  separate  garment  (Mart.  liv.  ISS). 
[See  Cuponk.J 

Hoods  (or  friese  as  material)  were  imported 
into  Italy  from  Gaol  (Juv.  viii.  KG)  and  Illyria 
(Hart.  XIV.  ISB).     [IlTeil.] 

Cndo  or  Cndon.   A  close-fitting  helmet  like  » 
skull-cep,  made  of  leather  or  tho 
skin  of  a  wild  animal  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.      /"      ^ 
4»B,ivi.RB).  «K       J 

Cn'loitt.     [XsotM.]  if^/ 

Coli'Bfc     [DomM.]  \J</ 

Cn'llen*  or  CnTeiu.  (1)  A  pig.  ^^  V 
akin,  used  [as  in  Spain  now)  for    .^  ^ 

storing  wine  before  it  was  tnns-        ^j.  ^^ 
ferred  into  amphorae.    Collei  were  ChOd.   (BUih.> 
used  in  the  punishment  of  parri. 
cides  [Tarriudinm].     (a)  A  liquid  measure  of 


»PftCily  (Tables,  Tin.). 
Culpa.  See  Appendii, 
Cnlter  (/idxuipB,  which  sleo  meai 


See  Appendii,  Routi  Law. 


Cn'bltii«(»Tjxwi)-  Ameaaure 
of  length  used  by  all  nations ; 
originally  the  length  of  the 
human  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
(he  tip  of  the  middle  finger. 
The  Greek  oubit  was  4694 
millimetree,  the  Roman  4tB*S, 
See  Tablea.  T.,  H. 
Cafauj  (ti0at).    [TaMera.] 

Cneu'Ilu.     A  eonl  or  bood 

used  in  the  open  air,  instead 
kp.  It  wae  worn  by  travellers  and 
(Jnv.  iii.  170;  Hor,  8aL  ii.  S,  94), 


curved  or  straight,  the  back  also  being  strtught, 
or  with  a  dowswud  or  upward  curve.  Knile 
and  handle  were  sometimes  of  one  piece ;  more 
frequently  the  handle  was  of  bone,  ivory,  wood, 
or  bronze,  and  was  often  richly  ornamented. 
They  sometimes  had  sheaths  (Ikecoel,  like 
those  in  modem  use.    Fig.  434  shows  knives  of 

For  sacrificial  knives  {culler,  Kcapita)  see 
S«eriflslluIL  The  Qieek  term  is  luKXiuptSmr 
Sirrucir    or    r^arylt.       The    priest    whs   oofi- 


dncted    a    sacrifice   never   kiUed    the    victim 

himself ;    but  one   of    his  ministri,  appointed 

for    that  purpose,    who    was 

called  miniater,  or,  more  spe- 

ifically,  popa  or  cuUranui 

jaet.    Cai.  Si).     (Hence  the 

expressioQ  tub  eullto,   Hor. 

Sat.  i,  S,  74.)     The  two  knives 

shown  in  fig.  4S1j  are  from  the 

tombstone  of  a  cultranni. 

Cullellui  isapenknifeased 

r  toilet  purposes  (Hot.  Ep. 

7,  SI). 

The  name  culter  was  also 
applied  to  razom,  c.  lontoriui,  novatuUi  (Cie. 
"f.ii.  T,  3G),  BJid  kitchen  knivee,  c.  eoguinarit. 
(S)  The  coulter  of  a  plough.    [Aratnun.] 


t  liom  ths  wine-preu 


tree  (otssiu),  nsed  on  Tiven  ftud  Ukea  by  fisher- 
men [Verg.  Georg.  W.  IDB;  0».  Met.  L  398, 
Fatt.  Ti,  777),  The  poeU  give  the  ouna  of 
atTnha  to  Churon'a  b«t  (Verg.  Am.  vi.  SOS; 
Hot.  Cam.  ii.  a,  aS).    [Linter.] 

Cnuu,  Cnnalmlk  (Aljcnr,  auJ^).  A  ondle. 
No  direot  maotion  of  »  cradle  ii  fonnd  in 
uicient  Oreek  irnl«n.  Bnt  Henhles  wu 
cndled  in  hii  fattier'B  ahield  (Theocr.  xxir.  i) ; 
uid    Dionyios    in    a   winnowing-fMi    (Xjjmw. 


CUHBUS 
a  (he  fteah  i 

.    (foreaiar)  and  to  eoi „  — , 

of  fannentatioD.  The  inferior  wins*  were 
dnvu  for  dnnking  from  the  anpa,  withont  being 
bottled  in  amphorae ;  whence  vinum  de  cvpa 
(Cio.  Pi.,  37,  f  87), '  from  the  wood.' 

The  cnpM,  like  one  own  cuks,  were  nude 
with  BtkTBB  [tabuiae)  and  hoop*  (cirenii), 
nude  of  mahee  or  oeiera.  For  the  Btavsa,  (he 
ptch-pine  wu  prafarreci.  [Vinwu.] 
Cnia'tor.  &ee  Appendix,  Romam  Law. 
Oanto'TM.  Fnblic  offlcen  of  vuioos  kinds 
under  the  Empire  (Saet.  Aug.  87). 

(1)    CUHATOBEB   Al-VEI  ET  'Rip,WUK  BT  CuiA 

CARUK,  who  bad  the  choTKe  of  the  oaTiAtion  of 

the  Tiber, 
(3)  CuB*TORZB    Anno'nax,   who    paichxad 

oom  end  oil  (or  ttie  state,  uid  sold  it  agun  at 

*  small  price  among  the  poorer  citiiena. 
IS)  CuRAToasH  AguABau,    [AqiuMdnetn*.] 
(1)  CuKiToass  Opbbdm  Pubucokdv.   [Cu- 

(S)  CoBAToBBB  RBaioHim,  wbo  had  the  eaie 
of  the  loorteea  diatriola  {regitma)  into  which 
D ^  divided  bj  Aognatu.     (Soet.  Aug. 


also    called 


B.).[TaB 


An  ark 
which  ohildren  were 
ezpoaed  i*  irxi^n 
(Ar.  Lyt.  ISB),  and 
in  late  aathinrs  we 
find     giti^r     tu- 


oradte.'  In  the  Ro- 
man period  cradles 
were  r^nlarlj  oaed  (Plant,  True.  t.  IS),  and 
were  made  to  rock.  We  find  a  female  alave 
oaUed  cunoria;  or  a  male  ala«e,  ciinarutn 
motor  (Hart,  li.  80, 1). 
Cn'BevB.  [Zx«raitm;  ThaatnunO 
'^ni'Bnlw  [bwitttm,  6w6pvyiAii.).  ftoperl' 


rabbit  hole ; 


aabtena 


artificial  (Mart.  liii.  60),     Bat  most 


Properly  a 


a  military  technical 


Thoo.  ii,  78;  Cae..  B.  O.  iii,  31. 
iiiTiii.  7, 
Cnpa,    A  wooden  oask,  batt  □ 


like  the  largert  «r(han  ,«el.   do(«m.   to  I     B^^^iS^.T^^i,.'^-^^: 


80.) 

I        (e)    CUKATOBBS      lUlFI 

'  LooiBiAB.    [Colonla.] 

I        (7)     CUHATOBZB      TABIII.ABtni      PUBUCABUM, 

I  who  aiaiated  in  keeping  the  public  recorda. 
I     (a)  Cdbatobbb  ViABim.    [W*e.] 

Co'Tik  signifies  both  a  diviaion  of  the  Roman 
,  people  and  the  place  of  aaaemhly  for  aoch  a 
I  diraion. 

Eaeb  of  the  three  ancient  Romnliao  tribee, 
the  Ramnea,  Titiea,  and  Lncerea,  was  snb- 
:  divided  into  ten  ourise,  ao  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  popnlna  was  divided  into  thirty  curiae 
'(LiT.i.J8(.  The  eurioB  in  their  aacralchaiactBT 
included  plebeiana  as  well  aa  patriciana  (e[.  0». 
:  ii'oii.  ii.  611  aqq.).  Plebeiana  Toted  aide  by  side 
j  with  patneiana  before  the  institution  of  any 
other  meeting  of  the  people  than  the  comiHa 
curiata.  The  thirty  lictoia  who  repraaented 
the  coriea  in  the  conferring  of  the  impcriuni 
wore  plebeiana  There  ia  no  reason  to  belie\-e 
that  the  light  of  making  wills  and  adoptions 
belote  the  cuiiea  was  limited  to  patriciana. 
I  Henoe  the  oommon  theory  of  the  pnrely  patri- 
cian character  of  the  curies  must  be  abandoned. 
All  the  members  of  the  diSerent  gentes  be- 
longing to  one  curia  were  called,  in  respect  of 
one  another,  curiale>.  Each  curia  la  a  oor- 
potatioQ  had  its  peculiar  sacra,  and,  besides  the 
gods  of  the  state,  they  worahipped  theii  propar 
divinities,  and  with  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies. 
For  auch  religioiu  purposes  each  curia  had  its 
own  place  of  worship,  also  called  curia^ht  later 
times  used  for  discussing  political,  financial,  re- 
ligious, and  other  matters.  The  religious  aajra 
of  each  curia  were  taken  care  of  by  a  priest, 
cttno,  who  waa  assisted  )>•  .n»ik»  ■■  - 
Flamvn  curialit.  The  \ 
a  collie  of  p 
the  title  of  CI 
thirty  curiae 
a  few  of  which  are  known. 

Curia  (floi-Afu^pio..,  yipeugla)  is  also  osed  to 
designate  the  place  in  which  the  Baoate  held  its 
meetings.  BuQt  by  Tullua  Hoetilins,  the  Curia 
Hoetaia  was  burnt  at  the  fnneial  of  Clodius 
(S3B.C.).  It  was  SQCceesively  restored  by  a  son 
of  Bulla  (Cuna  Cornelia),  by  Aognstus  (Curia 
Ittba),  and  by  other  emperors.  Tie  official  re^ 
Bidence  of  the  Bali  i  was  alao  called  Curia, 
sea  Appandii,  Gbeek  Law. 


The  thirty  corionea  toRned 
s,  the  preaiiJent  of  which  bore 
«{Liv,nvii.e).     The 
n  distinct  names,  only 


>JIt  applied  to  the  %bt  two-wheeled 

ml»ttle  ODil  ic  noinE.    The  worda 

liIt.  140],  Sauara  (Od.  iii.  i9fi),  and 

. .   II  {Od.  181)  we  hIbo  emploTed  lor  K  tnTel 

luuc-cknU^.    (S«e  Od.  iv,  ISl). 

The  moat  euential  parts  in  the  oonBtruotion 
of  the  Bonurio  currua  were ; 

(I)  The  irriii  or  rim.  Either  on  three  sidea 
of  tile  chaiiot  or  only  in  front  there  waa  a 
onrred  burier  (^iSifpidi,  il.  X.  i16J,i 


nt,  at.— 'Arrvf.    (QLuKrt.  WofftK  n 

of  light  wood,  aometimea  o(  metal  (K.  n 
GOBJ.  The  SrrufolteD  served  to  faaten  the  re 
to  {11.  T,  aes;  Ear.  Hipp.  11&8). 

(3)  Theaxlip,  Ifgw,  naaalljmadeof  ob1(Hc 
7£.  T.  aaa  i  Verg.  aeorg.  iii.  ITS),  aometimea 
Uei,  *ah,  or  elm  (c!.  H.  V.  708).  The  eitremil 
w«*  called  ijipaUria  tit  Xrinl,  and  aometili 
ended  in  the  head  of  an  animaL  The  axle  i 
aboat  eeren  leet  long,  lot  ateadineea  on  rough 

(S)  Thewh«Ii(i(iiciU,Tpa;(D(,rotiu)revolTed 
npoa  the  ads.    They  conauted  of  (a]  tpo^i 

Saiuai,  mdat),  nsnallT  fonr  in  number  (but  ae 
Lj.-nt).    TheTwerafiiedin(b)a/<ifIo«_(lT£t; 

Uaa.  Op.   ISS)   ol  flexible  wood   {IL   It.   1B3 
HT.  M7),  1 


31S 

the  apakes  Btted*(B)  wu  called  tipat  or 
-iKitia6StTor.  The  internal  ring  (/)  rotwd  the 
lole  through  which  the  axle  paased  was  -ydprar 
IT  Siarpor.  A  Sat  ring  prevented  the  wheela 
lipping  oft,  AoA  waa  called  •waaoiiyior,  twi^aKat, 
fiifiakif.  it  waa  itaelf  kept  in  ita  place  by  the 
hoohpin  (j^oAoi/Tqi).  The  wheela  were  about 
thirty  inchea  in  diameter. 

(1)  The  body  of  the  chariot,  St^pn.  conaiated 
eome  kind  of  inteclaoed  atrape  of  leather 
{Ipdrrmrii,  T^foi,  li.  1.  737),  or  of  wicker  work 
(S.  iOwKucii',  it)w\iicT6s,  II.  uiil.  8SG),  boond  to 
a  narrow  fraJne  of  aome  rigid  aubatuice,  wood 
or  iron  (wpwrownyfti,  toWiirii,  11.  v.  19B,  lii, 
BBB),  Thebreadthof  the  tffpoi  would  be  about 
five  feet. 
(5)  The  jiolfl  {t<iii4t,  tamo),  made  of  wood  {IL 
at.  371).  The  pole  was  aometimea  a  eontinua- 
tion  of  the  flooring  of  the  K^pst,  sometimes 
oed  into  the  axle  or  above  it ;  and  aome- 
\  atrengiheDBd  at  the  base  by  two  st&ja 
{eT4if'fyit,fiiTcae).    The  pole 


le  by  (e)  »D  iron 

);  eoMMiM,  Pera.  v.  71).     On  the  u 

ly  waie  fixed  in  {d)  the  nave  {thitiint,  H 

I ;  YfirA,  Aeach.  Theb.  US;  taodiolv*,  I 

I  jl).     The  external  ring  i^  iioo  into  wl 


faatening,  and  cnrred  aharply  npwa 
extremity  (wp^nf  w^£a,  AMpcpfiiiuor)^  or  elaa  wae 
in  ita  whole  lengtb  quite  atnight  and  inclined 
atan  angle.  Theeitremity  of  the  pole  at  timea 
ended  in  the  head  of  an  animal.  Towarda  the 
extremity  of  the  pole  the  yoke  waa  fastened. 
There  waa  frequently  a  fastening  mnning  from 
the  lop  of  the  polo  to  the  b^uf,  in  oMer  to 
divide  the  traction- force  on  two  pointa. 

The  Biropleat  form  of  yoke  {tufum,  (vyir) 
wae  a  atraight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid 
□pon  the  horaea'   necks ;  but  commonly  bent 


In  the  oaae  of  oxen,  the  y< 
the  horns  or  rest«d  o 


aecbe.    [Antnun.] 


<ather  {tora  ;  vmcla, 
no.  II.  1,  1}  mm  u^-  «aA,  a. 

This  figDXe  also  ahowB  the  method  of  tying 
the  yoke  to  the  pole  {temo,  fu/iiii)  Iw  means  t3 
a   leathern   atrap,  or   more   probably  a    rope 


9  firmly  oonnected  by  n 

Hom.   Lc;    rrSnuav,  Hea.  Op. 
kind  was  the  oetebrated  Qoidiaii 


knot,  which  tied  Um  yoke  ol  KoommoD  cut,  Cbe 


bom  oa  the  ;oke  itaelf ;  tha  long  eoda  whklt 
temuned  after  this  being  csrried  b«ck  to  the  car, 
where  they  were  futeaed  to  ui  npright  poet 
(4{tlTi]  ^  whidh  ^roee  from  the  front  of  the  bm^tt- 
work  (*m;t).'  (Journ.  Hell.  Boc.  toL  t.  186 
VM-  coadeiued.) 

Another  euentuJ  put  a 
XoAwJi  (plar.  -((,  ,/twiihh), 
■t^,uid  reins. 

The  seTerel  put!  of  this  geu  are;  (1)  (he  bit 
[rriiuor,  Aesch.  Prom.  1009 ;  Jtenum),  vratUj 
ij  broDie  or  inm,  ■ometimee  (in  tha  poet*}  <d 
sUtbt  01  gold  (Veig.  Am.  viL  978,  Ac),  oom- 


ot  the  way  in  which  the  yoke  WM  attached  to 
the  polo  lethoa  explained  by  Dr.  I*al:—*  The  I 
pole  wu  onrrod  ihuply  upwarda  at  the  eaO, 
numius  up  to  an  alnunt  Tertical  pomt  i^*l<i). 
In  the  actnal  bend  iiei(f  M  wp^)  the  yoke 
wu  laid  aCTOM  (be  pole.  Attached  to  (he  yoke  : 
was  a  ring  {tfUm) :  tbioogh  (Ms  a  peg  (!<rrap) . 
-/ft  I 


monly  made  of  seTeral  pieoea ;  Xeix^ihoii  rata- 
tiotu  {de  iUEq.  0,  §  T)  two  biU,  one  a  mafle 
{\tios  x-\  the  other  a  cnrb  armed  with  ahaip 
painta^^X^KHl'  A  bit  of  the  latter  Uod  waa 
called  lufnilum  in  I*tin  (Ters-  Georg.  iiL  908; 
Hot.  Cam,,  i.  8.  7).  (8)  A  Xrap  (ir,;(«*m»fa), 
OI  GOrtH^haia  |M*'"r,  Ai.  Pax,  1&5I.  (9)  A 
[ast«wd  to  Our.  and  nisd  to 


rae by {^vrayintit).  (*)Thel 
indoding  tlMlpni{,  which  i 


M«. 

lO"  ---  , 

{  n.  IT.  113),  which  jotnad  ll 

I  bit,  in  tome  CMea  richly  adoned ;  in  the  paa- 

[  sage  ol  Homer  the  material  t«  etaiDed  irary. 

:  |ti>  The  reini  {i,rimt,  Wa.  Hon.).  which  in  the 
Homeric  car  paaa  throogfa  gntdoi  (•^•i), 
either  rings  or  pegi  aet  in  the  yoke  to  vparate 

The  Grwka  and  Wnn..^,  nerv  ned  mse 
than  ose  pole  and  oDe  mke,  aitd  the  cmTtt  (faoa 
I  oonitniclfdwunimmoalydtawii  by  twotunea 

-     ^.(laLBM 

.iS  II,        ■      ^        .       -.  ---.  ... 


into  a  hole  in  the  poJr  '  Tlf^_ 
e  '(%•!  ttiwptr,  a  rape  niaa  o^t*  kng.  wa> .  >  ,  /i  xi 
a  and  to  bind  the  wffa  to  tha  i^feAjj,  a'idtirt>,'t 


3W.  nii.  3i  ixiiL  S1T>.     t^f 
r  mntDj  of  mllan  lA^mfcw)  tb- 


s  npreHentod  oa  vh» 


CURHUS 
.th  girtln. 


ThejkUo 

Besides  tlu  yose  nones,  uieie  w&e  Bomeumei 
s  third  or  s  tonith  vap^opoi  (Z2.  Kri.  471), 
vtipaiot  (Boph.  £[.  TSS),  (rtipnfi^pfli  (Aesoh. 
Ag.  S43),  /unalit  or  ^nariiu  B7UIU,  whioh 
was  futened  by  a.  true  (ro^apfsi,  JT.  iri.  163) 
■Jfiied  to  the  oollar  {\iwaBni).  As  lu  u  oan 
be  made  out,  the  two  aitfa^pei  at  ■  foor-hoTBe 
<sr  vera  hameBsed  bj  mesuB  of  a  collu,  a 
euth,  vid  perhapB  B  trace  attached  to  the  im-tif^. 
This  tr&ce.  however,  is  oeldom,  il  ever,  ehowu  in 
the  Tmse-paiDtingB.  A  teun  of  four  horsea  is 
mentioned  three  limea  in  Homer  (II.  viii.  186, 
li.  em,  Od.  liii.  Bl). 

The  latin  cune  tor  a  chuiot  uid  pair  was 
biga»C{erE-  ^<fn.  it.  STS) ;  in  later  Latin  alBO 

aia  (Tac.  Hiat.  i.  88).  'Whea  a  third  horse  waa 
deft,  it  vaa  called  triaaa  or  Iri^ ;  and  a 
obftriot  and  toor  wae  callad  quadrigae  (Verg. 
Oeorg.  i.  SIS ;  Cic  Div.  ii.  TO,  144),  in  later  Latin 
■dri^a  (Suet.  Fit.  IT) ;  in  Oieek,' 


riBfvr. 


Ij  employed,  but  larger  Dumlwn, 
I,  sre  mentioned.  In  all  caaea  "~~ 
«  dtiran  abiowi. 


naluk*.  n««w4«pMlib(liif1*iliiple 


tS^k. 


The  coinu  waa  adapted  to  carry  two  persona, 
•ad  on  this  aocoont  mta  called  in  Qreek  alf^t 
'  w).  One  of  the  (wo  was  o(  oonne  the 
He  «M  called  itAoxat,  becanae  he  held 
Kne  remi,  and  bja  oMnpanion  ruHxi&frrjt,  from 
Koing  by  hiBside  orDeaitum  (JI.  iii.697).  On 
the  otbu  band,  a  parsonage  of  the  highest  rank 

riagfl,  and  then  an  in- 
ferior may  be  hia  rap- 
V    a,3iT^.    [II.     xi.    619, 
\   617,  T.  TM-T76). 
J       Chariots    were     fre- 
IJ  anenUy   employed    on 
>/  Uie  Geld  of  battle  by 
f    UieOteekBintbehenjic 
age,  but  are  never  men- 
tioned in  hiatono  timea. 
—  -     -      -       In  later  times  the  nae 

bs  entirely 
•-  confined  to  the  public 

wheela  set 


c  edifices.    As  the  emblem  0: 


and  other  public 

Tiotory,  (he  quadiiga  was  sc 

the  aunmit  of  the  triumphal  aroh  ;  1 


the  private  housea  of  great  fi 
were  displayed  aa  (he  indioa(iou 


CTTBBUS 

^^^  ;  lorbue  iha  aie  even  of  c&rU  and  vjggoav 

Ya  .la  III t  of  Dm  tuWhu    witlmi  the  whUb  and  for  a  mile  bejond  them, 

^^^i^,P  i^ad  in  antiqaitf.  except  »(  night.     The  Yeslala,  rex  locrorun, 

_^B   iaiM[iiW^  both  to  Ibe    andjiamin«i  are  n|ecial]j  exempted  ondei  thia 

m,  waggOB  '  Uw.    Etbd  Meualma  and  Agiippiua  only  Died 

DMblioBad  .  the  oarpentum  in  the  citj  by  apeoial  Tote  oi  the 

«H:  Hdt. .  leaate   (Tui.  Ann.  lii.  43).     Sabwqaently,  the 

U  ^ ;  el. '  OM  of  itkte  carriagee  waa  conceded   to  hi^h 

^fj  MOia  Tahidle  i>    offlciaU,    such    u    the  pnufcctut   pratUmo, 

fpifp  tha  'Av^i-ii  i    proTincial  govamon  and  their  legatt ;  and  Uler 

w^amdoyed  '  ■till,  all  restriotionB  on  driving  vidmi  tha  city' 

I.    TllPrum    were  removed.     In  the  oonntry  it  had  almyi 


t_>.  Viw  in  South 

, . .  ..U  ouriikga  prob- 
.....,-*i«  iltdki.  199). 
.,..,  1*-  7^4  (Xen. 
.,    ■.  aoiuBC  ol   the 


T.  e,  SS).    It  ma  conuDonly  drawn  by  a  paii  of 
molea,  more  rarely  by  oien  or  horaea. 

carriage  npreieuted  in  flg.  Ml  t*  pro- 
,..    _ . ^-n^  ij^g  jj   ua,m 


bablj  also  a  orpentum;  and,  1 


ma,  were  aaed  by 


■\ 


V 


Carpenta,  or  ooiered  waBgona,     _ .  _ 
tbe  Britons  and  other  nortnem  natioi 

CiBBD'cA.  A  carriue  used  in  imperisJ  times 
fPlin.  uiiiL  49).  Like  the  Reda,  it  waa  a 
travelling  carriage  on  foarwheelB  (Mart.  iii.  IT: 
Suet.  Nbt.  80).  Those  carriages  were  some- 
times ornamented  with  plates  of  bronie,  ailTfli, 
or  eren  gold  (Flin.  I.e.  \  Hart.  iii.  69). 

CiKHU>  or  Cabbus.  A  Qanliah  name  for  a 
cart,  waggon,  or  tmok  with  two  or  four  wheelt, 
dosed  or  open  at  the  wdes. 

Ct'biuii.  a  gig,  •'.«.  a  light  open  odrriage 
with  two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  paraons 
mpidly  from  place  to 
plaoa.  It  had  a  hoi  or 
case,  probably  under  the 
seat.  Ciaia  were  drawn 
by  one  or  oftener  two 
horse*  or  mnlea  (Ven. 
Caiol.  Tiii.  8;  Cio.  Pfcfl. 
ii.   81.  5   77),  and  were 

kept  tor  hire  at  the  sta-   ■  i    ^     lu 

tiirns    along   the   great      S^'^^L.i 

The  oondaotoTS  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
called  eitiarii.  and  were  subject  to  penaltiea 
for  careless  or  dangerons  driving. 

Cov]'KtiBorCovi^mniB(Celtic*oioai(i).  (1)  A 
Idnd  of  oar,  the  spokes  of  which  were  armed 
with  long  eiokles.  and  which  was  naed  as  a 
BDythe-ohariot  chieSy  by  the  ancient  Belgians 

'   " "" ■"").    It  appears  to 

an.    TatStn.  ,-l«-. 

--,  -,       -  -  regular  part  of  a 

British  army. 

(9)  A  kind  of  travelling  carrisfe,  vttieh  had 
DO  seat  for  a  driver,  bat  was  conducted  by  the 


n  occupied  by  one  m 


tnveller  himaelf,  who  ub  inBida  (Mart,  xii.  31).  | 
[See  Ebseddh.] 

F.'bbeDdH,  raralj  E'ibeda  -ae  (3«n.  Ep.  SS, 
§4):saidtobe>CelticwoTd,  (1)  Acluxiotused, 
eapeciallj  in  war,  b;  the  Britons,  Oadl*  and 
Belgae,  and  Oermoiia  (Varg.  Oeorg.  iii.  301 ; 
Pert  vi.  4T). 

According  to  the  toll  ucoaiit  given  b;  Coeur 
(B,  O.  IT.  S9),  the  eBsedom  mu  of  aolid 
constmction  and  open  in  front  \  hence  the 
driver  wu  able  to  ran  along  tha  pole  to  throw 
the  ipeu  (Jut.  it.  136)  and  then  retreat  into 
tha  hodf  of  the  car,  whilt  at  fall  speed.  These 
cars  were  parposely  made  to  iiie  with  as 
mnch  noise  as  poasibla  (Toe.  Agr.  86),  in 
order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemj.  ITheni 
were  abont  4000  ftedarii  in  the  aim;  of 
Coseibeloanns  (Caes.  B.  a.  r.  IS;  ct.  it.  91), 
The  diiver  of  the  oar  ranked  aboTe  his  fighting 
companion,  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  nwige  (Tao. 
Agr.  la).  The  British  esseda  do  not  appear  to 
hkTe  been  fnrDished  with  scjlhes,  as  commool; 


form  of  boards,  with  a,  strouff  pole  projectiiig 
from  it,  fastened  npon  a  pair  of  wheeli  and 


"„'/" 


m  1 

erf  traveuing  carnage  among  uie  ho 

ii.  1,7a:  Cic  Att.  Ti.  1,  Phil.  ii.  M,  §  58). 
The  traveUer  drove  himself,  and  alnsi^B,  it 
woold  seem,  with  a  pair  of  horse*.  The  esse- 
dom,  like  the  cisinm,  was  kept  for  hire  at  the 
pmt-haases  or  stations  (Uart  i.  IM).  [Ilaulo ; 

Canu  pnbllau.] 

*Apii.dtiata,  compounded  of  <fi^  andS/iofa. 
A  fonr-wheeled  wsggon :  a  carriage  in  its  oon- 
strnction  Terr  sinular  to  the  CxBrENTuu, 
being  oovered  oTerhead  and  enclosed  with 
eartaioB  (aKiiri,  Xeo.  Cyr.  vi.  4,  8  11),  so  as 
t«  be  used  at  night  oa  well  as  by  day ;  but  it 
was  in  general  larger,  often  drawn  bv  four 
horses,  and  ornamented  in  the  Oriental  style 
(Ar.JcA.  70).  It  was  nsed  by  the  Persians.  esDe- 
ciaUy  apon  state  occasions,  far  the  c< 
of  women  and  children,  eannchs, 
sons  of  the  king  (Hdt.  vii.  88,  ii.  7b;  Aen. 
Cgr.  iii.  1,  S  8)  1  and  as  a  travcjling  carriage : 
t^,  by  Xarres  on  bis  march  to  Oreece ;  as  a 
fuieral  car  (that  of  Alexander  was  a  magnifi- 
cent instance) ;  by  priestesses  and  other  ladies 
inOraece.     (Hdt.  Tii.  41 ;  Xen.  Cirf-- iii.  1,§*01 

Piro'BBrTBiior  Peto'hituw.  A  fonr-wheeled 
carriage,  which,  like  tbe  EbbeduH  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Osnls  (Plin.  iiiiv.  § 
let).  Its  name  is  derived  from  tha  Celtic  pet- 
varoTpBlvar,  'fonr,'  and  rt(,  'a  whee!.'  It 
differed  from  Uie  Rxda  in  being  of  rongber  and 
oomiDoner  oonstmction,  and  in  nsTing  no  ooTer, 
■ad  was  often  used  to  oonvey  the  honsehold  of 
•ervanta  on  joameya  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  IBS). 

Pti.E'NTOic.  A  state  fonr-wheeled  carriage 
with  ioshions,  which  conveyed  the  Koroon 
matmns,  flwnines  (LiT.  i.  ai|,  and  VeaUls  in 
■■end  processions  and  to  the  public  games 
(Terg.  Ann.  nil.  066;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  IWI).  For 
the  origin  of  this  distinction,  see  Liv.  T,  35.  It 
had  a  coTered  roof  (sa  a  cumu  arcuatui)  dcoi- 
Ur  no  donbt  in  shape  to  that  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcat  of  LectiM  [see  alto 
nnder  Cahfentux);  but  was  open  all  ronnd. 
Tbe  well,  or  body  ol  the  carriage,  was  called 
area  or  captut ;  here  were  plsoed  cashicns  for 
the  oocapaats,  and  also  any  sacred  Tessels 
which  thmr  were  coaveyiug.  Pilenlum  is  dis- 
tingnished  from  caipentom  by  having  toor 
wheels,  and  not  being  covered  in  with  curtains 
■t  the  sides. 

Pl-AiiSTEUii  or  Plostbdm.  a  cart  or  wsggon. 
'nie  planstrom.  strictly  so  called,  waa  a  heavy 
two-wheeled  cart :    the  four-whsaled  waggon 


aile.  On  this  might  be  placed  upright  boardB, 
forming  sides  to  the  plaUorm  (irfpripla,  Horn. 
Od.  Ti.  70 ;  Plat.  Theaet.  p.  870  a),  or  open- 
work roils  {palae,  Vorr.  L.  L.  t.  140,  like  the 
Gernuji  Uitgrwaggn) ;  or  a  large  wicker  basket 
(ictfpad,  wttpirt)  waa  fasten^  on   tha  plat- 

The  wheels  ordinarily  had  no  spokes  (Terg. 
Qtorg.  i.  ISG),  bat  were  solid,  of  the  kind  called 
tympana  or '  drums,'  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  made  either  by  sawing  them  whole  from. 
the  tmnk  of  a  tne,  or  by  nailing  boards  to- 
gether. These  wheals  were  fastened  to,  and 
toroed  with,  the  aile,  which  moved  within 
wooden  rings  or  blocks  {arbtueulae,  kimli- 
*oS(i)  attached  to  the  onder-side  of  the  plat- 
form (Verg.  Oeoro.  ii.  444,  iii.  686,Aen.ii,  IBs). 
One  asa  of  the  arbaacola  was  to  anite  the  aile 
of  the  (orewheals  to  the  body  of  the  chariot, 
the  block  turning  horisontally  in  every  direction, 
so  that  the  arbuscala  and  the  wheel  together 
formed  a  castor  or  nniTenal  joint  Plaustra 
were  drawn  ususlly  by  oxen,  hnt  sometimee  br 
mnlea.  The  p/auj(rum  moius,  or  (onr-wheeled 
wsf^on,  hsd  sometimes  solid  wbeels,  sometimea 
spoked  wheels,  and  sometimes  also  a  body  of 
opt'n-work  rails  Ipalae). 

The  Greek  "AM-o-ta  corresponded  both  to  the 
plsostrum  and  the  plaustrum  mains. 

Beda.  a  large  carriage  with  loor  wheels; 
commonly  used  as  a  traTeUing  carriage  (Cic 
Mil.  ID,  38,  Att.  V.  ITj  Hor.  Sat.  i.  B,  66, 
ii.  6,  43),  hy  Romans  who  conld  afford  it,  for 
rapid  travelling ;  it  held  several  persons;  prob 
ably  it  hsd  a  cover,  and  several  seats  Lke  a 
cAard-bonci ;  it  also  carried  tnggsge  (Jnv.  iii. 
10;  Mart.  iii.  47).  Uke  the  Covitjtia  and 
Ebbeddk,  it  was  ol  Oallio  origin,  modified  in 
shape.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses  nsnally, 
bnt  sometimes  by  toor.  There  were  also  redae 
Bs  hired  carrisgea  {meritoriat,  Bnet.  Iitl.  S7) ; 
and  in  the  later  Empire  oa  gOTemment  stage- 
coaches ifiKoiii  reda)    [CnnoB  pttbllena]. 

Epiredia  (Juv.  Tiii.  6fl)  were  probably  traces. 

Sakka'cuh.  a  kind  of  common  cart  or 
wsggon,  nsed  by  the  connti;  people  of  Italy 
(Jnv.  iii.  954).  The  name  is  sapposed  to  be  of 
barbarian  origin.  The  difference  between 
sarrocum  and  planstrom  is  not  clear;  both 
alike  were  foiined  with  two  wheels  ss  well 
as  with  four;  perhaps  the  sarracnm  waa 
larser  and  heavier  than  the  plaustnun. 

CiUBO'reB.     (1)  Slaves  (frequently  Nnmidian) 

running  footmen.  They  appear  to  have  first 
come  into  fashion  in  the  first  centary  of  the 
Christian  era.  (Mart.  iii.  17,  xii.  34:  Suet. 
Nero,  SO.) 


SI4  COR8DS 

(9)  UsHeDgsn  or  eoatien  (Soet.  Nero,  49, 
Til.  B;  Hut.  iii.  lOOiTio.Jjnc.  48).     [Cnnnl 

pttblleoi.] 

(S|  Bmmen  in  tlie  f oot-noe  [Cnmu]  (al.  Of. 
Foot.  iii.  a,  36). 

..le  mcwt  piiButiTe _,.        ^_ 

769  ■qq.).    We  uuy  ■^■«*'"e""''   ''>'>''  wit*  i 
ioot-nouig: 

(a)  The  (ttAiov  (hw  fig.  444)  ina  a,  nee  i 
-wliioh  (he  rannen  (vraBiiIpJfui)  ti«Tened  t) 


WU-  UL—l,  Iff  SUdlSB.    IKitami 

WfHU  in  a  dinot  line  (tb$6t,  ixattwrot  tpifuts), 
from  one  eitremity  to  the  other.  This  distance, 
A*  Dieuiired  by  the  Olympio  itsde,  the  gaaenl 
■tukdwd,  wu  sbonC  eOO  Feel  |iea'9T  m.).  Ihe 
gotd  of  the  race  wu  the  altar,  prepared  bnt  not 
liiDdkd.  Here  atood  the  piieat  (who  acted  also, 
as  nmpira),  and  delirered  a  torch  to  the  winner. 
who  lib  the  aaored  fire,  and  wu  hailed  u 
Ohmpionikee. 

(li)  Id  the  IfoDAni,  or  doable  cooisa  (see 
StMUwil)  the  nmnera  (SiavXalpJ^Mi)  tuned 
roand  a  poat  {ccviin-Ap)  and  ran  bach  to  their 
•tarting-point.  Hence  it  waa  called  Sp6fiat 
mifwuoi  (from  mwiir^  =  flexui). 

(c)  The  i^ilwTuij  or  IinriDi  (Ear.  Elect.  SSfi) 
ma  a  toot-raoe  of  lafficieat  length  to  tr;  the 
power  ol  a  horse.    It  was  loor  atadea  in  length. 

(d)  The  true  test  of  staying  power,  howeier, 
wu  ihe  SiXtX"  ot  long  rase  (Bg.  44G).     The 


In  the  more  aacient  timee  rounerB,  like  other 
athletes,  contended  at  the  games  wearing  a 
girdle   (Bidfii/ia,   lubtigatvlum}   uonud    the 


The 


COBSDS  PUBLICUS 
loins  (see  Tbuo.  i.  6).  In  historic  tin 
ever,  Uiey  competed  either  qnite  naked 
or  less  fully  armed  [Plat.  Rep.  p.  4G3 
armed-nce  {iwxlrti)  Spi/iat)  was  generally  the 
last  BTent  in  the  games.  The  dwX.  Sp.  was  ol 
primsTal  antiquity  at  the  Nemean  games,  and 
was  long  afterwards  introduced  at  Olympia. 
The  runners  were  lumished  either  with  helmet, 
shield,  and  greaTes,  or  with  helmet  and  shield 
only.  The  length  of  the  ^Afrvjr  ipifios  may 
have  been  a  SlouAoi,  perhape  a  double  SfovAor : 
and  it  may  hare  Tarisd  in  length  (cl.  Ax.  Ae. 
aaa  ;  Plat.  Legg.  Tiii.  p.  888). 

Competition  in  toot-racmg  was  open  to 
nmners  of  all   ages,   whether  boyv  (woilii), 

Siulhs  (a7^rtiai)i  or  grown  men  {Sritptl).  Id 
parta  girls  also  eompeted.     The  competitor! 

the  order  in  which  the  groapB  shoold  run  b^ng 
also  determined  by  lot.  when  all  the  riftii 
in  turn  had  run,  the  winners  ran  a  final  heaL 
We  have  scarcely  any  means  of  computing 
the  speed  which  foot-racers  attained. 

If  we  compare  figs.  414  and  44G,  we  notice  that 

backwards  and  forwards,  wherew,  in  the  Si\ixot, 
they  have  their  elbows  pressed  against  t£eir 
sides,  as  in  modem  practice.  [A<LMiViiiST|Bpo|iita 
and  Zra^ivXoSpoMila.] 

Among  the  Romans  foot-raoing  formed  part 
of  the  Ludi  Hagni.  The  ronuera  woi«  the 
lubligaculum. 

For  chariot-racing,  see  nnder .  Ctreu  and 
Hippodromu. 

ijaniu  hono'mm.    ^egM  AuuIn.] 

Cnrsni  pn'blieiu.  Origin  of  Curtut  ptihli- 
eiM.— The  Persian  empire  under  Darioa  son 
of  HyBtaapes  affords  the  earlieat  instauoe  of  a 
regular  national  postal  senice  (Hdt.  iii.  SB, 
viii.  »S)-  The  serrice  wu  called  irnaftio* 
(cf.  St-  Matt.  T.  41,  nvii.  33),  and  the  cooriers, 
STTtvoi  and'HMifpoSpdM'Oi. 

\a  Greece  there  are  do  eTidenoes  of  any  auch 
sarvi^,  at  leaat  apon  a  siiziilar  scale  \  Uongb 
trained  ^^(yjolpd^oi  vers  kept  by  most  cities. 

A  postal  serrice  arose  nnder  the  Roman 
Empire  which  became  an  important  instrument 
of  state  admiiustration.  The  Bomans  had  from 
the  beginning  of  their  conquests  made  highway* 
connecting  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire 
with  Rome;  which  not  only  facilitsted  the 
marching  of  troops,  bnt  served  geneml  pur- 
poses of  transport.  Under  the  Republic  the 
public  or  military  roads  [TlaaJ  were  need  foi 
general  porposes  by  all  classes.  Xo  means  of 
"     '  by  the  govem- 


ised  bi  tt 


mitted  by  soldiers  and  other  mesf 

were  atraiorea  and  apesuiaicirea  {hor 

gers) ;  and  iabelhini,  curtore;  ilatorei,  slaves 

and    Ereedmen,    who     carried   private  letters. 

The   great  increase  of  commerce   during   the 

last  oentunes  of  the  Republic,  and   the    vast 

organisations   of  the  pablicani,   who    had    to 

truismit  large  stuns  of  money  to  great  dia- 

tancea,  introduced  some  metliod   into   pnblic 

cans  of  commonication  {publicanoram  label- 

rii,  Cic.  AH.  v.  16).    Traders  hy  land  and  sea 

idertook  the  transport  of  private  letters  and 

.reels.     But  till  Augustus  private  enteiprisa 

minlied  the  only  means  of  oommonication. 

FuT    public  communications,    the   eipensea 

ire  furnished  by  the  state— moles,  leuls,  &c, 

.  each  town  were  parochi  or  copiarit,  who, 

the    Lei    lulia  (SB   B.C.).   were  bound   to 

mish  lodgings,  mattresses,  firewood,  salt,  and 

hay  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  Ifl).  Poalrhotaet  and  moles 
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were  provided  by  redemptorest  and  private 
ho9piie8  gave  house-room  (Liv.  zlii.  1).  As 
early  as  178  B.C.  {ihid,\  complaints  were  made 
of  requisitions  and  other  abuses.  Legati  or 
commissioners,  travelling  under  a  licence  from 
the  senate,  caused  great  discontent  by  their 
requisitions,  especially  in  the  case  of  liberae 
Ugationes  in  the  provinces. 

The  Lex  lulia  regulated  these  and  reduced 
them  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  the  principle 
under  the  Bepublic  and  early  Empire,  though 
it  was  not  always  carried  out  in  practice  (see 
Cic.  AH,  V.  16),  was  that  purveyors  should 
pay  for  what  they  took. 

Julius  Caesar  had  relays  of  posts,  horse  and 
foot,  idong  the  viae  militares;  but  the  com- 
plete organisation  of  the  military  roads  was 
due  to  Agrippa.  Augustus  took  the  postal 
system  as  he  found  it,  and  turned  it  into  a 
complete  department  of  government.  As  censor 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  roads,  and  handed 
over  the  several  roads  to  curatoreSf  who  made 
requisitions  upon  the  neighbouring  estates 
(praedia)t  and  also  spent  their  own  money  in 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair.  Augustus  appoin- 
ted mounted  couriers  {atratorea  or  apeculatorea) 
and  carriages  (vehicuia)  to  be  employed  along 
the  principal  roads  (Suet.  Aug.  49),  with  post- 
houses  {nnU€Uione8)f  at  which  they  should 
relieve  one  another.  This  arrangement  pro- 
vided only  for  the  conveyance  of  intelligence, 
and  required  to  be  supplemented  by  a  trans- 
poii  system  for  the  conveyance  of  money  or 
other  valuables.  The  necessity  of  construct- 
ing regular  postal  stations  ensued.  These 
were  (^ed  mansumea,  lod^gs  with  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  The  communities 
through  whose  territories  the  lines  of  stations 
lay  hM  to  provide  conductors,  guards,  drivers, 
together  with  beasts  of  burden  and  conveyances, 
on  receipt  of  the  emperor's  order  {diplcmia), 
or  that  of  the  postmaster.  Mutaiionea  were 
established  at  distances  (according  to  the 
country)  of  fnnn  6  to  6  Roman  miles,  con- 
taining each  about  20  horses,  with  other 
beasts.  Inns  {jtahenuie  or  atabula)  were 
often  erected  beside  them;  and  better  post- 
ing-houses near  the  marmonea^  which  were 
at  intervals  of  from  86  to  46  miles.  Days' 
journeys  were  counted  by  numawnesi  as 
marcJies  by  caatra.  The  expenses  of  con- 
structing and  stocking  the  stations  had  to  be 
borne  by  the  neighbouring  oommunities.  The 
oommunities  were  bound  to  keep  the  stables  in 
repair,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  muleteers 
{muKimea),  mule-doctors  {muloTnedici),  wheel- 
wrights {carpeTitarii),  grooms  {hippocomi)^  and 
oonduotora  or  guards  {vehiculart^.  Measures 
were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  the 
bordened  districts  by  Nerva,  Trajsn,  Hadrian, 
and  other  emperors.  But  the  deouriones  of  the 
towns  stfll  levied  requisitions  on  the  praedia, 
nor  did  any  subsequent  legislation  materially 
alleviate  the  burden  with  which  the  cursus 
pressed  apon  them. 

Orffomaation  of  Curaua  publieua. — The 
emperor  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme 
direoiioD  of  the  post.  Augustus  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  freedmen.  Postmasters  were 
termed  iahularii  €ib  vehiculia  and  a  commen- 
iariia  vshiculcrumt  or  prae/ecti  vehiculoru/m. 
In  the  provinces  the  magistrates  of  the  various 
cities,  assisted  by  their  own  officials,  had  the 
doty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  cursus. 

Warrants  for  the  use  of  the  post  (diplomata) 
were  issued  either  by  the  emperor  himself,  or 
under  order  from  him   by  a  special  officer. 


The  diploma  was  a  folded  parchment,  and  bore 
the  emperor's  seal  and  signature.  Under  the 
early  Empire  the  right  of  issuing  {evectio)  sueh 
warrants  was  granted  only  very  sparingly  to 
provincial  governors.  The  emperor  Imnself 
employed  his  own  tabellariif  called  t.  diplo- 
mariiy  with  a  prawoaittia  tabellariorutn  at 
their  head.  From  tne  second  century  onwards 
the  prae/ectua  praetorio  had  the  control  of  the 
post ;  and  from  895  a.d.  the  magiater  ojfficiorufn. 

The  overseers  of  the  mutationea  and  mun- 
aionea  were  called  mancipea^  procuratorea 
curaua  publiciy  or  praepoatti.  They  each  in 
their  respective  localities  presided  over  the  post 
{curaui  praeeaae)^  and  the  servants  {familia) 
employed.  The  familia  comprised  artificers 
{artijicea)y  such  as  carpentariiy  &c. 

The  parochi  (see  above)  were  perhaps  still 
employed  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who  had  the 
right  of  demanding  quarters  (tfietatum)  in  virtue 
of  a  document  called  tractoriae  (sc.  litterae)^ 
furnished  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  curia  or' ward  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves was  bound  to  provide  travellers  thus 
privileged  with  lodgings,  wood,  oil,  and  salt,  all 
of  which  are  included  under  the  general  term 
aalgdmum  «  sustenance. 

The  post  was  not  established  on  all  the  public 
roads,  but  only  on  such  as  led  to  the  most  im- 
portant cities  or  ports.  The  curaua  was  ex- 
tended over  sea  by  navea  puhlicae^  which  the 
naval  boards  {navicularii)  placed  at  the  service 
of  imperial  messa^^es  or  transports. 

The  postal  service  included  the  curaua  velox 
or  celeTf  and  the  curaua  clabularia  (tardua). 
The  animals  {animaliaf  iumenta  publica)  em- 
ployed in  the  postal  service  were  horses,  mules, 
asses,  oxen,  and  camels.  The  horses  of  a  vianaio 
{equi  publici  or  curaualea)  were  not  allowed  to 
be  used  in  the  service  of  private  individuals. 
The  horses  (veredi)  used  in  the  curaua  velox 
were  generally  procured  from  Spain.  They 
were  mounted  by  veredariit  or  public  couriers, 
who  carried  their  despatches  in  saddle-bags 
placed  behind  them  (averta).  Each  veredartua, 
if  his  baggage  was  heavy,  was  entitled  to 
a  second  horse  {parhipmia  or  averiariua), 
mounted  by  a  postillion  from  the  station,  who 
was  charged  to  bring  both  horses  back  to  the 
point  of  departure.  The  horses  were  furnished 
with  a  cloth  {atragula  veatia),  or  with  a  pad 
{ephippium). 

The  curaua  celer  employed  not  only  veredi  or 
riding-horses,  but  also  vehicles  of  several  sorts 
(see  Cumis,  Reoa,  Cabpentum,  Cabruca, 
Cisium). 

For  Uie  curaua  clabularia  (or  curaua  tardua), 
or  heavy  transport  service,  for  conveyance  of 
heavy  baffgage  (chiefly  military),  large  fourgons 
(clabulae)  were  used.  The  clabulae^  also  called 
angariae,  were  four-wheeled  waggons,  drawn 
by  mules  or  oxen,  seldom  by  horses. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  post,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  stations,  though  nominally 
chargeable  to  the  imperial  fiacua,  fell  in  part 
upon  the  provincials.  Service,  too,  along  the 
lateral  routes  was  always,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  burden  upon  the  communities.  This 
was  defrayed  partly  by  a  rate  on  the  land- 
owners {poaaeaaorea)^  assessed  by  the  d^curionea 
of  each  town :  the  provincial  trtbutum.  ex  cenmi 
being  largely  paid  in  kind  or  in  local  services  of 
this  nature. 

The  emperor  from  time  to  time  formulated 
ordinances  (conatitutionea)  regulating  the  postal 
service.  All  the  officers  of  the  post  were  the 
emperor's  delegates ;  the  series  of  subordinated 
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DaetrUotha'o*.  (l)  (A<»TuXiB»4ni),  .  cue 
or  box  for  keeping  rings  (Hart,  li.  KB),  The 
lid  wu  »metimei  furoiBhed  with  mi  upright 
pin,  on  which  the  rings  could  ba  atroog.  |3)  A 
cabinet  or  collection  of  jewalB  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
§")■ 

AtixTuAoc.    AOreeh  metwore,  uiawering  to 
the  Bomui  dtgitui,  each  ugnifying  a  finger^ 
bfodth,  tad   being   the 
■iihienth  port  of  ft  foot 
(See  Tables,  I.) 

AaUaha,  AaiS<lX<ii(u 
A  term  applied  to  the  j 
eatlieBt  iconic  reprasenta- 
tiona  of  the  gods  nn^hly 
hewn  out  of  wood  (  =  tha 
later  {.ioFoH.  The  imme- 
diate predecesBOT  of  the 
SaitaXov  was  a  Bqaared 
beam  or  flat  board  draped 
and  deconkted.  Carred  in 
Bhallow  relief,  with  bomui 
form,  the  pluik  became  a 
tafSoAav;  or  later,  with 
head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
marble  adjusted,  an  acro- 
lith  of  archaic  tpw.  The 
more  natDralistic  concep- 
tion  of  the  later  iiai-ar  is 
BBCribed  to  Daedalae, 
Such  (ioftt  were  a  Brito- 
mutis  at  Olns  in  Crete, 
a  HerakJes  at  Corinth, 
another  at  Thebes,  all 
recorded  by  Panaaniaa. 
Evidence  to  the  develc^ 


technirgne  in      marbles, 

terracotta,  from    graveH, 

coins,  4c.  A  slcrv  oon- 
■        '        B  of  thea 


figures  gave  riae  to  the  Plataeajt  festival  Aof- 
SaAolPaus.  ii.  8,  £lt.  W 

Oalma'tiM.  or  Deimk'tieft.    [Drew.] 


DAMNUM 

Banmnm;  Dammun  infe'otimi;  Damntun 
inin'ria  datmn.    See  Appendix,  Rohan  Law. 

Aa^oaCa  (bc.  (rmyi^).  The  tent  of  the  Spar- 
tan kings  in  the  field,  'head-quarters,'  like  the 
Latin proe^oriwn ;  usuallj  in  the  phrase  ol  xtpl 
'Hiy9afto<T((w,the  *  staff'  or  personal  suite  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  6,  §  8).  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  truamivoi  or  tent-comrades,  who,  how- 
ever, were  included  in  it,  and  from  the  Thirty 
who  formed  the  king's  body-guard  in  action. 

The  avcricrivoi  were  the  six  polemurchs,  and 
three  Suoiot  or  Spartans  of  full  civic  rank :  to 
these  Xenophon  adds  the  two  rilSOiOi  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  Besides  these,  the  damosia 
comprised  the  heads  of  the  diviners,  army  sur- 
geons, and  musicians. 

Aa^vt)^opCa.  A  festival  celebrated  every 
ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name  was 
derived  from  the  laurel  branches  {Hd^ycu)  which 
were  carried  bv  those  who  took  part  in  its  cele- 
bration. A  piece  of  olivewood,  called  ieonr<&j 
was  adorned  with  many  garlands  of  laurel  and 
flowers,  and  had  suspendM  from  it  globes,  repre- 
senting the  heavenly  bodies.  At  the  head  of 
the  procession  walked  a  youth  of  high  birth  and 
noble  appearance^,  chosen  yearly  as  priest  of 
Apollo  or  8a^Ki74M)pof .  He  bore  the  icanrc^,  and 
was  splendidly  attired.  Behind  him  came  a 
choir  of  maidens  with  boughs  in  their  hands 
and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner  the  pro- 
cession went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
or  Qalaxins,  where  bronze  tripods  were  conse- 
crated. A  similar  festival  was  observed  at 
Delphi  and  at  Athens. 

Dari'eui.    [Coinage.] 

AaTnraC.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Dealba'tor.    [PariM.J 

Acica8apx(a>,  AcicapxCa.  A  council  or  go- 
vernment of  Ten.  (1)  In  Thessaly,  established 
by  Philip,  852  B.C.  (2)  After  the  Feloponnesian 
War,  established  in  many  Greek  cities  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  entrusted  to  it  the  whole 
government  of  the  state  under  the  direction  of 
a  Spartan  humost.  It  always  consisted  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  aristocratical'  party. 

PCen.  Hell.  vi.  8,  §  8;  Plut.  Lya.  6  and  18.) 
Ap|a,o<mif  (2) J 

AcKa9|ibd9.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Deee'mpeda.    [Aetna;  Ammensores.] 

Deeem  primi.  (1)  The  Ten  First  of  the 
Roman  Senate  were  originally  the  heads  of  the 
decnries  into  which  the  senate  of  one  hundred 
Ramnes  was  divided.  They  took  the  office  of 
Interrez  by  turns  (Liv.  i.  17).  The  first  in  rank 
among  them  was  the  princeps  aenatuSj  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  eustos  urhis.  In  the  early  republican 
period  the  deoem  primi  seem  to  have  been  the 
oonsulars  of  the  greater  houses  in  order  of 
seniority,  then  those  of  the  lesser  houses. 

When  the  censors  acquired  the  power  of 
nominating  the  senators,  the  deoem  primi  were 
simply  the  first  ten  named  by  them;  this  choice 
was  usually  exercised  according  to  merit.  (See 
Liv.  xxix.  87,  §  1.) 

(2)  In  municipal  senates  we  constantly  find  a 
oommittee,  generally  of  ten,  chosen  out  of  the 
larger  body.  We  find  this  institution  in  Latium 
as  eoxly  as  the  great  Latin  War  of  840  B.C.  (Liv. 
viii.  3, X8). 

(8)  Wherever  there  was  an  ordot  Roman  or- 
ganisation seems  to  have  involved  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten,  or  sometimes  six,  primi :  e.g.  among 
apparitorea^  HctoreSy  and  pmecones^  in  priestly 
coUeges.  (See  Aoguitales.)  [Lex  XII  Tabn- 
lamm.] 
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Deee'myiri,  tlie  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

(1)  Decemviri  Consulabi  Imperio  Leoibus 
ScBiBENDiB,  appointed  ibl  B.C.  For  an  account 
of  their  administration,  see  the  histories. 

(2)  Decemviri  Litibuh  or  Stlitibus  Ittdi- 
CAMDI8.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

(8)  Decemviri  Sacris  Fagiundib  or  Sacro- 
RUM  were  the  members  of  an  ecclesiastical 
collegium,  and  were  elected  for  life.  Their 
chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  SibvUine 
books  (Liv.  vii.  27 ;  cf .  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  78).  Under 
the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
committed  to  two  men  (dtuyviri)  of  high  rank. 
Their  number  was  increased  in  the  year  867  B.C. 
to  ten,  five  patricians  and  five  plebeians  (Lir. 
vi.  87,  42) ;  and  later  to  fifteen  (quindecimviri 
8€tcrorum). 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  to 
celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo  (Liv.  x.  8),  and 
the  secular  games  (Tac.  Arm.  xi.  11 ;  Hor.  Carm. 
Sasc.  70).  They  were,  in  fact,  considered  as 
priests  of  Ax>ollo. 

Of  the  ten  members  of  the  collie  two  were 
magistri.  one  a  patrician,  one  a  plebeian. 
[Sibyllini  Ubri.] 

Beeenna'lia  or  Beoe'nnia.  A  festival  cele- 
brated with  games  every  ten  years  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fact  that  Augustus  refused  the  supreme  power 
when  offered  to  him  for  his  life,  and  would  only 
consent  to  accept  it  for  ten  years  at  a  time. 
The  memory  of  this  comedy  was  preserved  to 
the  last  ages  of  the  Empire  by  the  festival  of 
the  DecennaXia. 

Deeixna'tio.  The  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  capital  punishment,  when  any 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  military  offences,  such  an 
cowardice,  loss  of  standards  in  action,  or  mutiny. 
This  punishment  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the 
early  times  of  the  Republic ;  but  the  case  of 
the  consul  App.  Claudius  and  his  mutinous 
army,  471  B.C.,  is  recorded  by  Livy  (ii.  59). 
Polybius  notices  it  as  usual  when  troops  hat: 
given  way  to  panic ;  the  remainder  were 
punished  by  having  rations  of  barley  instead  oi 
wheat  served  out  to  them,  and  by  being  made 
to  lodge  outside  the  camp  (vi.  88).  Having 
fallen  into  disuse  (Plut.  Crass.  10 ;  cf.  App.  B. 
C.  i.  118),  it  once  more  became  common  in  the 
civil  wars  (Suet.  Aug.  24 ;  cf.  Cic.  Cluent. 
46,  §  128),  and  was  retained  under  the  Empire 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  87).  Sometimes  only  the  twentieth 
man  was  punished  {vicesimatio^^  or  the  hun- 
dredth (centesimatio). 

Deelama'tio.  A  term  which  came  into  use 
first  in  Cicero's  time  {Brut.  90,  810)  for  the 
rhetorical  exercises  employed  in  the  training 
of  orators.  These  were  of  two  kinds :  (a)  sua- 
soriae;  (6)  controversiae.  The  former  were 
based  upon  some  historical  or  legendary  theme, 
and  dealt  with  the  commonplaces  of  philosophy 
•Tuv.  i.  16 ;  Pers.  iii.  46).  These  were  thought  to 
be  suitable  for  beginners,  as  not  requiring  any 
wide  or  minute  Imowledge  of  law  (Tac.  Dicu. 
85).  The  latter  dealt  wi^  legal  questions,  and 
took  the  form  of  the  discussion  of  an  imaginary* 
case,  such  as  might  arise  in  the  courts.  The 
rage  for  declamation  was  at  its  height  dun^ig 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire.  (See  Juv.  i.  16, 
vii.  160-170,  and  Mayor's  notes.)     [Rhetor.] 

Beeoc'tor,  a  bankrupt  (Plin.  xxxiii.  S  144), 
was  used  in  popular  language  to  signify  any 
spendthrift  (cf.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  18).  The  Romans 
were  a  frugal  people,  and  spendtlirifts  were  not 
only  condemned  by  public  opinion  (Catull.  xli. 
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>k  M  arm,  ihe  Atheoians :  the  eontraotors  were  called 
h  j^«  ±M  c«tt-  itmrmtvLif  StKarriKiyott  and  9ticar€vral.  The 
.    ^I'W  wikh    special  custom-hoase  for  these  tithes  was  Bttca- 

-    ikv  uMatrs       S.  Roman.    The  nature  of  the  Roman  state 

...  i.  1{S44;    or  domain  land  {tiger  pubUcus)  has  been  ex- 

^  \«    .iL*«.i.v    Law,    plained  under  Agraziae  leget.    We  may  here 

s.  .o%iMc  wvnl  in    briefly  repeat  that  these  lands  were  the  con- 

.    «.^     .<.*.   rat\i/Hes).    fiscated  territory  of  conquered  enemies;  that 

.    «^   s  t  1.  iT,  ^ ;  Jut.    they  were  dealt  with  in  four  different  wa^s, 

«        .i« .   .  V .  >.  either  (1)  sold  by  the  quaestor  {agri  qunettorti). 

^   ...\«  lit.))iA.\  Law.        I  (2)   granted  in  full  (quiritarian)  ownership  to 

xi»  X.H:  '.MuUiD.  Ronuui  citisens  {agri  dcUi  ad9%gruUi)y  (8)  given 

V  k^  ^.tUiH  utn»  the  word  ,  back  to  their  former  proprietors  {agri  re£Uti)t 

\.  %i>t.u>^i^  it  to  a  tithe  ;  or  (4)  lastly^  retained  in  the  ownership  of  the 

state  as  national  property,  but  let  to  individuals 
in  occupation  {poasessio),  Le.  subject  to  a  right 
of  re-entry.  On  the  three  former  classes  of  land 
no  rent  was  imposed;  the  last  were  charged 
with  a  rent  called  vectigcU^  and  hence  were 
known  as  a^ri  vectigales.  As  the  a^erpublicus 
passed  almost  wholly  into  the  han<u  of  the 
patricians,  and  the  possessorv  owners  became 
proprietors,  these  rents  ceased  to  bepaid.  [Lex 
Lieinia,  Sempronia,  and  Thoria.]  The  amount 
of  them  is  unknown.  [Vectigal ;  Seriptnra.] 
In  the  provinces  the  Romans  took  over  the 
tithes  they  found  already  existing  in  conquered 
countries;  and  we  find  the  system  at  once 
applied  to  the  earliest  constituted  provinces, 
Sicily,  Sardinia  (including  Corsica),  and  the 
Hispaniae.  Spain,  as  a  less  fertile  country,  was 
let  off  with  a  vicesima  (171  B.C.,  Liv.  xlui.  2). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  RepubUc  we  find  the 
decumae  existing  only  in  two  provinces,  Sicily 
and  proconsular  Asia.  In  these  it  took  the 
place  of  the  Stipendiom. 

It  was  the  legal  doctrine  that  the  dotnimum 
or  ownership  of  all  provincial  land  was  in  the 
Roman  people.  On  this  was  based  the  system 
of  taxation  described  by  Cicero  in  his  speech 
de  Frumento  { Verr.  iii.  6,  §  12).  All  the  pro- 
vinces except  Sicily,  says  Cicero,  paid  either 
a  fixed  land-tax  {vectigai  cerium  quod  atipen- 
diarium  dicitur)^  or  variable  duties:   that  is. 


,  .,   .    ^    o  uiv  tax  of  10  per 
.  vKKi.tte*.     U  is  notim- 

.^  ou   of    tithes  dates 

^t  .  out  w«»  liA>e  uo  positive 

.  »x .       I  ho  T«/A«vi|  or  domain 

.  ....'.>    *tto   tupported   must 

u,  V-    >v*.d  ivnts*  ui  kind,  but 

'^    •  'uojwrtK'uate  quantity  of 

.v>.    vwA^u^a.     I'uOwr  the  Spartan 

av     .  *o,.vt  cUiswi  paid  a  fixed 

yv^.*   *..vl    ►;iu*r  produce,  calculated 

.v»is  [lio  tWivHi*  w>  their  masters, 

.u    ^^uc;  >H>  that  all  the  risks 

vJ   .jKi..   iio  cuU  I  valors.    Tithes 

U'.a  vws  v\nlv  limt»s  in  the  East, 

Avto  .loaSiH'--'  uot  unusual  in  Greece: 

.» *  V  o.uiK  .c^l  tUo  Owriuthianstomake 

» t .  >^'a»a^  cta« '.  <w»<i  look  a  tithe  for  ten 

^\    .  ,ti^i*ii-*  iuuK»«ed  a  tithe  (*Ad.  iroA.. 

V  .1   u>,  KUit  A  tialt  tithe  (ff^co(rt^),  on  the 

,    -    .:»o  Vv.c  ^nl     Republican  feeling 

t  >.,v  .M.  U»:U  •k%  Athens  and  elsewhere, 

\   Sn  *  »» »'•''*»'■'  ttui»uii  taxation,  as  appUed 

i  .t ,  v4  s-it  AUi*  {Mi.  Dom.  r,  Androt.  p. 


'.  f  ^  ,'u.  >i»  %i/*///tM.— These  were  some- 
.»  v.vluiikw  vutoini^**;  thus  tlie  iirapx^^^ 

111  .  .  lu  >;Ut  ,kiuouut  to  a  tithe,  like  the 
.  i^KK  ...  t*^»\A*  iVUU.  Hymn,  in  Del.  278) 
>    o   u  '  IK  i».4u  VjkUIo-     .\gain,  a  proprietor 


tenths  or  other  quotas  of  produce,  which  last 
Uv^u  ix:)^u>u^  vo:  |urudential  motives,  ,  were  let  at  Rome  by  the  censors  {cenwria  Ut- 
S  '  Uk  ivi  til  ^^^|H«tuity  witli  the  payment  I  caiio).    The  decumae  which  formeid  part  of  the 


'\  utiti  »  vwuo  "M-^iu^tuaea  imposed  as  a 
,ii   ,vuuiuv.^.k      I'Uun  at  tlie  time  of  the 

k  I  vv.wi  t.u»^  v\uU\Hlwmte  Greeks  made  a 
svxv^  s.^  t»  "  >^^^w  v<Uv»  U»*^i  jv»i«ed  the  enemy  with- 
I ,  v^  ui>ui .  vvik  .UouU  |my  tithes  to  the  god  of 
l<  ^  ^  v^^*'  ^^'  ^*'**  *^^  Athens  the  SdccCrcu 
,  /,  A..  ,IK>  IV  ..  /.''«in'#-  p.  788,  §  128)  com- 
i  .  ^  ^  ¥.  Sw  v*i  tU*»  *|H»»l>*  of  war,  of  certain 
4  .       k    t    .vUg4  \U  JkW  vu:  a  large  proportion  of 

V  »     kvU  kuv^vii.s      (Soe  Appendix,  Greek 
I  vw,  ^.krt^v* «•>«*»**     nwXt^TaC) 

\    ^;^vvu  s  ik>  »u  Vh^HHHs  we  find  from  a  very 

V  'x  V'  wvU  **vvU^x*  K^i  th»»  ijHjil  dedicated  to  the 
..   .     ^  ^   .  uuiuvifc^ut  vu't^vries  (Liv.  v.  21).     In 

.  vu^  »  4uilkiV»\»u»  men  dedicated  a  tenth  to 

^ \  ..  V  kvi  ^iKvut  tUt»  money  in  feasting  the 

\    4 .  wu.v  ^u .  vU  MHjuiriug  popularity  (Plut. 

.  , ,.  ^„  t  I ,  v  A  Uti^ryi  or  tenth  was  the 
,u^  V  s  V  k  •^v'^u  imjHuied  by  Uie  Athenians  on 
.\^.vs-  .^i  aH  •Kh^  »a»Ui»K  into  or  out  of  the 
,< .  \.vv*i  \v>;vi4|mtaiui  it  came  to  an  end, 
xv^*  u  ,.uM^*UvhI  by  Thrasybulus  about 
».Kk  ku  vU.k  tiuu^  \^  mjmosthenes  we  find  it 
i,4  u  ,v\i.-v  vjj  AUvuv0>*»r  Athenian  commanders 
u^^v   iiivvuv^  %mv»v<^U  |^»t»»foreeit(r.  Xrep<.p.476, 

t  Uv  .V  U\%v».  \<k^  s^m>^,  WW©  farmed  out  by 


\\ 
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revenue  from  Sicily  [Provincia]  were  of  wheat 
and  barley,  wine,  oil,  and  fruges  minuta^f  i.e. 
vegetables ;  they  were  paid  in  kind,  and  were  a 
burden  on  the  land  {Verr.  iii.  86,  §  199).  The 
tithes  of  each  city  were  let  separatejv,  and 
estimated  by  the  people  themselves.  This  law 
was  dear  to  the  Sicilians  as  inherited  from  their 
popular  king  Hiero;  it  was  fair  both  to  the 
decumani,  as  the  farmers  of  the  tithe  were 
called,  and  to  the  aratore»  who  paid  it.  These 
decumani  were  the  most  important,  in  this  pro- 
vince at  least,  of  the  publicani  or  farmers  of 
the  revenue;  they  had  been  in  league  with 
y erres  in  his  acts  of  oppression,  and  had  secretly 
aneed  to  destroy  all  compromising  records 
{Verr,  ii.  71,  §  178).  The  imperial  system  was 
the  only  possible  way  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the 
provinces. 

The  province  of  Asia,  the  main  source  of  the 
Roman  com  supply,  paid  decumae  from  128  to 
48  B.C.  The  tiuies  of  each  city  were  let  sepa- 
rately at  Rome,  and  natives  might  be  bidders 
as  well  as  Romans.  The  Roman  taxation 
lacriptura,  decwnaet  portorium^  Cic.  Flacc.  8, 
§  19)  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  Uie  pro- 
vinces. Caesar,  after  his  victory,  got  rid  of 
the  ^hlicani  and  changed  the  decumae  into 
a  sttpendium.  A  little  later,  the  decumae  in 
Sicily  were  likewise  abolished. 


DECUMANA   PORTA 

DeenmB'na  porta.    [Caitrs.J 

])aemiu'iii.    [Dasiima*,  S.| 

Dbeh'UDU.  Another  nune  tor  the  deitims 
or  tan  imci*e,  a  diTiBioIl  of  the  at.  [Coinue. 
See  TitbleH,  XIU. 

DwB'ri*.     A  company  of  ' 


(1|  A 


lion  of  t! 


h  of  tl 


I  tribee  woa  divided  !□ 
eunae  uid  each  cona  into  ten  decanae,  §o 
there  were  SOO  decnriae.     [Cturia,  Banj,] 
"'    '  oBpooding  diviHion  of  the  m 


The  heads  i 


id  the  D 


137).     [tanatiU.J     In  i 

aeoate,  QBUoUy  cftJled  cnria,  wbs  divided  into 

decDriee.    iSeeniionsi.] 

(8]  For  militarj  purposes  each  of  the  three 
Bonuji  tribes  was  represented  by  a  centoria  of 
100  equiten.  The  three  oeoturiae  ffere  divided 
into  tan  tannaef  each  consisting  of  thirty  men ; 
every  tnrma  contained  ten  Bajonee,  ten  Titiee, 
and  tea  Ijuceies,  and  each  ol  these  decnriae 
iraa  oomioaiided   by  a  decurio   (Liv.    i.  IB). 

j;Eqiat«*.i 

A  like  division  into  decnriae  wu  toUoired  in 
the  caae  of  the  indices.     [Index.] 

(4|  Collegia  or  corporation n^  e.g.  of  scribae. 
liclors,  viatores,  &c.  (tlnet,  Claud.  1 ;  Liv.  iJ. 
^;  Tac  ..4nn.  liii.  37).  The  head  of  aoT  de- 
cmia  was  called  decnrio. 

Deonrio'nei,  Cnria'Ui.  In  the  constitation 
of  the  Italian  towns  [municipia,  cotoHiae, 
praefecturae),  ils  regalated  by  the  Lex  lulia 
■'■•■-  •  icipality 
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membem  having  precedence.  The  president 
was  termed  primus  priitcipaliM. 

All  msgiatn^teB  were  elected  by  the  curia^ 
and  no  OHO  who  was  not  a  decario  conld  be 
elected  magistrate. 

The  position  of  decariti  declined  under  the 
despoticadministration  of  the  Empire,  andcamtr 
to  be  regarded  as  a  burden^  owing  to  the  heavy 
pablic  chorgeH  which  nere  thrown  upon  de- 
rarionri;  who  were  made  liable,  whether  in 
fault  or  not,  for  any  deficiency  in  the  imperial 
taxes  of  their  district.  The  office  thus  Ranlc 
into  low  repnte.  and  it  became  difficult  to  find 
qualified  persons  willing  to  undertake  it. 

Dtea'rfio,  D«eii'ni»,  Deen'irsre.  (1)  These 
words  were  used  to  KiRnify  the  mancnnvreB  of 
the  Roniau  army,  by  which  tba  BOldiera  were 
taught  to  make  lone  marches  in  a  given  time. 

They  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiii. 
S6,  ^  xlii.  G3,  i,  Ac).  These  moniBQvreB  some- 
times  coDDisted  of  a  Hham  fight  between  twd 
divisiona  of  the  army  (Liv.  li.  6,  5).  Field- 
days  were  more  completely  ot^nised  under 
the   Empire.     The   institntlon    ia    also  called 

Galb.a;  Tac.  .4nn.  ii.  66|. 

milita^  parade  at  t^  funeral  of  dis- 


lepfjyn/. 


which 


elected  magistrates  and  mode  ]j 
a  Heaate,  which  wan  an  administrative  body. 
Subntqiienlly,  the  power  of  thi;  |">pular  aa- 
«embly  waa  transferred  to  the  n^^nate  of  the 
town,  which  thus  becanie  the  unprame  muni- 
cipal body  both  for  legirilative  and  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

The  municipa]  senate  is  sometimes  called 
aenaiiu,  but  more  commonly  ordo  decarionum 
or  orrfo,  and  in  later  times  curia.  Deewriotiet 
m  rurial^a  is  indifferently  need  to  nignifv  mem- 
ber of  the  senate. 

The  dtruriontt  formed  a  kind  of  patrician 
class  in  each  town,  other  citizens  being  called 

The  number  of  demirionfi  of  which  a  muni- 
cipal aenate  consisted  was  Died  by  the  consti- 
tntion  (Ifx  munifipil)  of  each  municipality; 
it  wan  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  a  hundred, 
the  r^entamviri  of  inscriptionH.  The  office 
{hoitOTi  of  dtXHrio  waa  obligatory  on  all  ciliiens 
called  on  to  undertake  it*  Deciirionei  held 
olAcH  for  life.  Peraone  were  mode  decwionet 
partly  l>y  right  of  descent,  partly  by  free  elec- 
tion. The  nrdo  or  curia  co-opted  new  meni- 
brraVfaen  its  number  w,ih  not  coniplele.  To 
b«  eligible  a«  deeuriti,  a  |>eraon  was  required  to 
be  of  a  certain  age ;  the  limit  wbh  thirty,  till 
reduoed  by  Angnataa  to  twenty-five  for  the 
mimicipaJ  senates  as  well  as  for  IJie  Roman. 

.\  property  qnaliflcation  waa  attached  to  the 
acquisition  ot  membership  in  a  e-uria.  Freed- 
men,  criminals,  bankruplii,  persons  of  infamous 
chancter,   and  persons   who  followed   certain 


the  funeral  pyre  (Verg,  Aett.  li.  188  \  Tac  A,nn. 

ii.  7:  Suet.  Claud.  1). 

{8}  Military  inantPU'.-Tea  or  sham  flgbts  io  the 

circus  (Liv.  xliv.  8,  B)- 

Dmq'mU.     a  ten  as  piece.     [CDinaga.l 
Dcdlti'eli.    Thelowe«tof  the  three  classes  of 

freedmen ;  conaistini 

ofl  criminals,  and  h 


The  nameii  of  deeurionrt  were  inscribed  on 
an  album  or  register  in  a  regular  order,  baaed 
partly  on  rank  and  partly  on  neniority. 

They  inclnded  honorary  [paironi)  and  ef- 
fectire   mamben  of  the  mna,  the  hoDorary 


i  were  originaBy 
people  who.  having  fought  against  Home,  had 
Hnrrenderiid  at  diucretioii  |IJv,  i,  WS).  Dedilicii 
conld  never  under  onv  circomstaneeB  aoquilB 
Roman  titiienship  (cf.  Huet.  Aug.  *0).     They 

the  handredth  milestone  from  it  (cf.  Liv.  viii. 
14.  §  6),  on  pain  ol  forfeitare  ot  their  liberty  and 

.  their  goods.    They  bad  the  status  of  ptregrini, 
and  were  neither  civo  nor  Latini,  nor  slavea. 

I  See  Appendix,  Kouan  Law  [KaiiniiilJliD]. 
DMn'Otla,  Dedu'ctor.  Deducere  and  its 
derivatives  have  the  following  technical  mean- 
ings; (1)  to  conduct  or  escort  in  a  oompli- 
mentary  or  ceremonioas  manner,  sa  the  'de- 
dnctio  spODSae  in  domum  mariti ' ;  the  dtdurtio 
nt  a  candidate  by  his  friends,  hence  called  dt- 
ditciorai   (Plin.   Ep.   iv.    17  ;    AmbitU) ;   the 

I  solemn  foonding  of  a  colony  [ColonU].     (3)  Tc 

I  witbdniW,  lead  away,  show  out.     Hence  oome 
the  Uw  terms  dedaerre,  'to  eject  from  land,' 

I  ileductin.  'ejectment,'  with  a  view  (o  try  the 
question   of  ownership,  by  a  fictitious  act  oE 


2ao 


DEFRUTUM 


violence  {ex  conventu).  When  real  force  was 
used,  the  term  was  dedtuttio  vi  aolida.  See 
Appendix,  Roman  Law  [Actio,  Tindioatioj. 

Jie'fnitam.    |Tmiim.J 

Beie'eti  effasi've  a'ctio.  See  Appendix, 
KoMAN  Law. 

AclYiiia.  A  particular  place  in  the  Peiraeus, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale  (Ax.  Eq.  979 ;  Dem.  c.  Lacr.  p.  982, 
§  20).  The  samples  themselves  were  also  called 
idyfMTO.    (Plat  Domotf^/k  28.) 

AciXCas  YPO'^*  See  Appendix,  Greek 
LAwrAoTpaTcCas  vpck^t^]. 

Betift'tio  no'minii.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Bela'tor.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Bele'otni.    [Exeroitas.] 

Bella  (A^Aia).  The  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  pan^(3rris  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphiktyony, 
to  which  the  Kyklades  and  the  neighbouring 
lonians  on  the  coasts  belonged  (Hom.  Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  147,  &c.).  The  Delui,  as  appears  from 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  (of.  Thuc.  ui.  104),  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  cele- 
brated every  fourth  year,  probably  on  the  sixth 
aud  seventh  days  of  Thargelion,  the  birthdays 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  members  of  the 
amphiktyony  assembled  on  these  occasions 
{i0€^povp)  in  Deloe,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  worship  the  god  with  gynmastic 
and  musical  contests,  choruses,  and  duices. 
The  Athenians  took  part  in  these  solemnities  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  sacred  vessel  {Btwpis) 
which  they  sent  to  Delos  every  vear,  was  said 
to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after 
his  return  from  Crete.    (Plat.  CritOy  p.  48  c.) 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient  pan^yris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  was 
not  revived  until  01.  88,  8  (426  b.c),  when  the 
Athenians,  after  having  purified  the  island, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities  (Thuc.  /.  c). 
After  this  restoration,  Athens  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ; 
the  leader  I(kpxi94t0pos)  who  conducted  the  so- 
lemnitv  was  an  AUienian  (Plut.  Nic.  8),  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
oonmion  sanctuary.    [Ampliiktjones.] 

From  these  solemnities  we  must  distinguish 
the  lesser  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every 
year,  probably  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion  (May). 
The  Athenians  on  this  occasion  sent  the  $t»pls 
vcHsel  to  Delos.  The  embassy  was  called  Btotpia, 
aiid  thoto  who  sailed  to  the  island,  Ot^poi 
During  the  absence  of  the  ship  the  city  of 
Athens  was  purifi«d,  and  no  criminal  was 
allowed  to  be  executed  (Plat.  Ph€ied.  p.  58  b). 

BeU'ctnm.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 
[CrimeiLl 

Be'lpmoa  menia.  An  Abaons  with  three 
legs  (Mart.  xii.  66).    [Cortina,  2.] 

Belphif  (i(K<f>ls).  (1)  A  mass  of  lead  armed 
with  bronze  or  iron,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a 
dolphin,  used  for  sinking  an  enemy's  ship  (Ar. 
Eq.  769 ;  Thuc.  vii.  41).  [Havif.]  (2)  [Circus.' 

Ai^^apxoi.  The  presidents  of  the  denns 
i^u/AOi)  in  Attica,  said  to  have  been  first  ap- 
pointed by  Kleisthenes  when  he  abolislicd  the 
vavKpapoi.  [NavKpapCa.]  They  were  probably 
elected  by  vote  and  not  by  lot.  They  convened 
meetings  of  the  S^M^ai,  and  took  the  votes 
uponidl  questions  under  consideration;  they 
had  the  custody  of  the  Kri^iapxu^^'^  ypOMfUL- 
rtlov  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  deme 
were  enrolled  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1817,  §  60 ; 
Ar.  Nub.  87) ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  landed  estates  ix^ia)  '^  ^^^u^  ois- 
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tricts,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the 
corporate  property  of  the  deme.  They  collected 
rents  and  other  moneys,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, on  behalf  of  the  deme,  and  in  their  financial 
capacity  were  assisted  by  rofjdai.  In  this  capa- 
city they  had  the  power  of  distraint  [*  Ev^x^pa] 
(Ar.  Nub.  87.)  As  local  police  magistrates  they 
could  impose  a  fine  (iwtfioK^r  iwifidKK^iw)  for 
disobedience  to  a  decree  of  the  demotae ;  they 
were  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be  buried, 
emy  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district,  for 
neglect  of  which  dutr  thev  were  liable  to  a  fine 
of  1000  drachmas.  They  distributed  the  theorie 
innd  [Oc»piK6y]  among  their  demotae  (Dem. 
e.  Leochar.  p.  1091,  §  87 ;  Plant.  Aulul.  L  2,  29) ; 
and  conducted  those  honoured  with  wpotSpla  tQ 
their  places  in  the  theatre. 

A'flfiapxot  is  also  the  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
(Plut.  Cor.  7,  &c.). 

Beme'ntia.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law 
[Curator]. 

Bemimi'tio  oa'pitit.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law  [Caput]. 

At)^i6vpara.    See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

ATiitiovpYoC.  (1)  In  the  heroic  age  Urifuo- 
€pyoi  are  not  merely  skilled  artisans,  but  artists, 
including  the  highest  forms  of  professional  skill 
in  every  department — soothsayers,  surgeons, 
and  bards  (Hom.  Od.  xviL  888),  as  well  as  heralda 
{ib.  xix.  185). 

(2)  The  name  of  one  of  the  inferior  classes  in 
early  Attica.    [rc<i»i&6poi.l 

(8]  Magistrates  among  the  Eleians  and  Bfan« 
tineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  executive  magistracy  (Thuc.  v.  47, 
§  10).  "We  also  read  of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaean 
league.  Officers  named  ixiitifiovpyot  were  sent 
bv  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the  government 
of  their  colony  at  Potidaea  (Thuc.  i.  56). 

Ai^|iiio9, 6.    rAt)|ii6aiOi.] 

Bemoora'tia  (8if/Aoicpar/a).  That  form  of  con- 
stitution in  which  the  sovereign  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  commonalty,  or  aemos 
(S^fiof ).  When  the  demos  had  raised  themselves 
to  a  level  of  power  with  the  originally  privilc^ged 
class,  now  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a 
struggle  was  sure  to  ensue,  in  which  uie  demos 
usuaUy  gained  the  mastery.  The  sovereign  power 
of  the  demos  being  thus  established,  the  govern- 
ment was  termed  a  democracy.  There  might, 
however,  be  two  modifications  of  the  victory  of 
the  commonalty.  In  some  cases  the  defeated 
oligarchs  were  expelled,  especially  in  the  smaller 
states.  In  others  (as  at  Athens)  the  privileged 
class  was  merged  in  the  majority,  the  supreme 
power  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  formerly  constituting  the 
demos,  by  virtue  of  their  being  the  more 
numerous.    (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4,  p.  1290  b,  17.) 

Aristotle  {Pol.  iv.  4)  defines  a  democracy  as  a 
constitution  in  which  every  free  citizen  is  a 
member  of  the  sovereign  body.  For  a  per- 
fect democracy  it  was  necessary  that  no  nree 
citizen  should  be  debarred  on  account  of  his 
inferiority  in  rank  or  wealth  from  aspiring 
to  any  office,  or  exercising  any  poUtioal  func- 
tion ;  and  that  each  citizen  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  that  mode  of  life  which  he  chose 
{Pol.  iv.  4,  pp.  1290-1292).  In  a  passage  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  80),  the  charactoristics  of  a  de- 
mocracy are  specified  to  be— (1)  equality  of 
legal  rights  {Icroroftlri) ;  (2)  the  appointment  of 
magistrates  by  lot ;  (8)  the  accountability  of  all 
magistrates  and  officers;  (4)  the  reference  of 
all  public  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.    Aristotle  {Pol.  vi.  1,  1817  b, 
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18)  gives  ihe  following  points  as  character- 
istio  of  a  democracy:  *that  all  magistrates 
shcmld  be  chosen  oat  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens ;  that  all  should  role  each|  and  each  in 
torn  rule  aU;  that  either  all  magistracies,  or 
those  not  requiring  experience  and  professional 
knowledge,  should  be  assigned  b^  lot;  that 
there  should  be  no  property  qualification,  or 
but  a  very  small  one,  for  filling  any  magistracv ; 
that  the  same  man  should,  if  possible,  not  fill 
the  same  office  twice ;  that  magistracies  should 
be  of  brief  duration ;  that  all  citizens  should  be 
qualified  to  serve  as  dikaste ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  everything  should  reside  in  the  public 
assembly/ 

That  oiseased  form  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
the  predominant  party  in  the  state  came  to  be 
the  lowest  class  of  the  citizens,  was  by  later 
writers  (Polyb.  vi.  4,  57)  termed  an  Ochlocracy 
(^xf^-oKparla — the  dominion  of  the  mob);  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle. 

A-f^ito^.  A  country  district,  Lat.  pagus 
(Arist.  Foot,  8,  §  6;  cf.  Horn.  II.  iii.  50;  Od. 
Ti8). 

The  demes  (8%toi)  of  Attica  had  existed  from 
a  remote  period.  Many  of  them  had  been 
originally  independent  cities,  each  with  its  own 
'Tpvram^ov  and  iSovA^:  but  the  (rvyoiKtafi6s 
ascribed  to  Theseus  made  all  the  local  magis- 
tracies and  councils  to  centre  in  the  prjrtaneum 
and  senate  of  Athens.  Henceforward  Athens 
watt  tile  one  city  in  the  land,  excepting  Eleusis ; 
the  demes  became  eonstituent  portions  of 
Athenian  territory  (Thuc.  ii.  15).  Kleisthenes 
abolished  the  four  old  Ionic  tnbeswith  their 
y4rfi  and  ^parpleu  for  all  but  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. [0vXo3aaiXctf .]  The  new  political 
organisation  consisted  of  ten  tribes,  and  of 
demes,  stated  to  have  now  amounted  to  one 
hundred.  The  demes  became  the  political 
units  of  the  commonwealth;  the  tribes  were 
mere  groups  of  demes  arbitrarily  arranged,  and 
in  no  case  idl  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  ten 
Attic  tribes  were  only  so  far  local  as  they  were 
formed  out  of  an  aggregate  of  demes  or  parishes, 
not  as  themselves  identified  with  a  particular 
part  of  the  country.  The  motives  of  this  change 
are  expressed  by  Aristotie  as  '  the  more  com- 
plete rasion  of  all  interests  and  the  breaking 
up  of  old  ties  or  associations '  {Pol.  vii.  [vi.]  4, 

§1»). 

The  demes  thus  constituted  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  an  E!nglish  parish,  and  a  still  closer 
one  to  the  Qernuai  Oemeinde  and  the  French  | 
Cofnmunei  having,  like  the  latter,  municipal  < 
organisation.  The  number  of  demes  before  the 
time  of  Kleisthenes  is  not  known;  perhaps 
between  sixty  and  seventy:  in  later  times  it 
roM*  to  nearly  two  hundred.  The  hundred  demes 
of  Kleisthenes  covered  the  whole  soil  of  Attica, 
including  the  capital.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  city  demes  (now  probablv  first  con- 
stituted), with  the  Peiraeus  and  PhaJeron, 
amounted  to  just  ten,  one  being  assigned  to 
each  tribe :  an  arrangement  whidi  must  have 
tended  to  equalise  the  number  of  citizens  in 
«»aioh  tribe.  The  demes  varied  greatly  in  size : 
Achamae  was  much  the  largest  (Thuc.  ii.  20) ; 
Halimus,  the  deme  of  Thucydides,  one  of  the 
smallest  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1816,  §  57).  It 
■honld  be  noticed  that  members  of  a  deme  did 
not  necessarily  reside  in  their  own  deme  (Dem. 
e.  Eubul.  p.  1801,  §  10).  The  names  of  the 
demes  were  derived  either  from  natural  features 
(e.^.  noTOfihs  KQ0{nr*o9w  and  vv4y€p6tp)t  from 
neighbouring  places  [e.g.  CHop  AficcAffiircif,  Oiov 
KAp«tfMue6r)f  from  plants  which  grew  there  (e.g. 
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Mapa0<&Vi  'Po^irovs,  Mvpptvovs)^  from  trades  car- 
ried on  in  them  (e.g.  Kcpa/ifir),  or  from  inhabi- 
tants {e.g.  'EKd\fi  and  the  patronymics  in  -iai 
generally.  The  first  hundred  demes  all  had 
eponymous  heroes,  known  coUectivelv  as  Uie 
iKarhw  j^pwts.  The  demes  with  gentile  or  pu- 
tron^io  names  (Botrr«(8at,  XoAAcTSoi,  &c.)  are 
ascribed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  to  Kleisthenes. 

The  demes  formed  independent  corporations, 
and  had  each  their  several  magistrates,  and 
landed  and  other  property,  with  a  common 
treasury.  They  had  their  assemblies  convened 
by  the  demarch  (held  at  Athens,  Dem.  c.  Eubul. 
p.  1802,  §  10),  in  which  was  transacted  the  public 
business  of  the  deme,  such  as  the  leasing  of  its 
estates,  the  annual  elections  of  officers,  the  re- 
vision of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Demotae 
(8<i}/t^fiu),  and  the  admission  of  new  members 
fAi^^apxoi].  Other  magistrates,  besides  the 
aemarch,  were  ra/xiat  or  treasurers,  iurriyoa^uSf 
controllers  or  checking  clerks,  iwin/iiiraly  over- 
seers of  public  works,  and  dpiirra/,  who  settled 
boundaries,  mostly  of  sacred  places.  Each  deme 
kept  a  xitm^  iKtc\fi<naffriK6st  or  list  of  those 
demotae  who  were  entiUed  to  vote  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people  (Dem.  e. 
Leochar.  p.  1091,  §  85).  Each  deme  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  to  the  state  a  certain  quota  of 
mone^  and  contingent  of  troops.  Each  had  its 
peculiar  temples  and  religious  worship  {hifAor licit 
Upd,  Pausan.  i.  81;  Pollux,  viii.  108),  with 
priests  or  priestesses  chosen  annually  by  the 
demotae  {pern.  c.  Eubul.  p.  p.  1818,  §  46) :  all 
officers  being  subject  to  a  SoKifuur^o. 

Kleisthenes  admitted  many  foreigners  to  the 
franchise,  who  were  enrolled  amoncr  the  demes. 
New  citizens  jfifjuowoirtroi)  were  also  enrolled 
in  a  deme.    [CaTltaf.^ 

Each  deme  had  its  register  of  enrolment 
Uoivbp  ypofAfiarfioPi  Dem.  c,  EubuL  p.  1817, 
|60,  or  more  usually  Xti^iaoYitchif  ypaft^Aartiop). 
These  registers  were  kept  by  the  demarchs, 
who,  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  deme  assembled  in  general 
meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names  according  to 
circumstances.  To  remedy  the  admission  of 
spurious  citizens  {wapeyypairroi)  the  AiaiM- 
^taif  was  instituted.  Crowns  and  other  hono- 
rary distinctions  could  be  awarded  by  the  demes 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  tribes. 

At)|i,6aiOi.  Public  slaves  at  Athens,  owned 
by  the  state.  The  most  numerous  class  were 
the  ro^6rai  or  Sirvtfac,  a  force  of  police  under 
officers  called  r6^anxoi.  Their  auty  was  to 
preserve  order  in  tne  assembly,  courts,  public 
places,  and  public  works.  Certain  of  them 
were  in  personal  attendance  on  officials,  e.g. 
the  Prytaneis  (Ar.  Ach.  54),  Probnli  {Lyaistr. 
441  sqq.)— -especially  police-officers :  Astynomi, 
Agoranomi  (Flat.  Prot.  p.  819  c).  The  corps 
dated  from  the  year  of  Salamis,  when  800  were 
bought;  they  were  later  increased  to  1200. 
(Aesch.  de  Fah.  Leg.  §  178  sq.). 

Executioners  (8^/uo(),  torturers,  &c.,  were 
also  slaves.  Demosii  were  employed  in  the 
treasury,  and  in  the  assembly  and  courts,  as 
checking-clerks  (&rrc7pa^if ).  The  state  under- 
took their  training. 

Slaves  were  employed  in  the  mint  (Ar.  Vesp. 
1007)  and  in  the  mines.  Exceptionally,  demosii 
rowed  in  the  galleys. 

AcvSpo^opCa.  The  celebration  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sacred  tree,  a  cult  widely  spread  in 
antiauity.  It  was  especially  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter,  and  later 
with  that  of  Cybele  and  Atys,  in  connexion 
with  which  it  was  introduced  at  Rome.    Hero 
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violence  (ex  conventu).  When  real  force  was 
used,  the  term  was  deductio  vi  nolida.  See 
Appendix,  Roman  Law  [Actio,  TindioatioJ. 

Be'frntQitt.    [Yiniim.] 

Deie'oti  effasi've  a'ctio.  See  Appendix, 
KoMAN  Law. 

AciY^a.  A  particular  place  in  the Peiraeus, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale  (Ax.  Eq.  979 ;  Dem.  c.  Larr.  p.  082, 
§  29).  The  samples  themselves  were  also  called 
hiiytiara.    {V\ni.  Demoath,  ^.) 

AciXCas  YP«k^-  See  Appendix,  Greek 
LAwrAarparcCas  vpa^t^]. 

Deta'tio  nominii.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Bela'tor.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Oele'otns.    [Exereitns.] 

Oe'lia  (A^Aw).  The  name  of  festivals  and 
g.imes  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
iuland  of  Doles,  the  centre  of  an  amphiktyony, 
to  which  the  Kyklades  and  the  neighbouring 
lonians  on  the  coasts  belonged  (Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  147,  Sic).  The  Delia,  as  appears  from 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo  (of.  Thuo.  iii.  104),  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  cele- 
brated every  fourth  year,  probably  on  the  sixth 
and  seventli  days  of  Thanrelion,  the  birthdays 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  members  of  the 
amphiktyony  assembled  on  these  occasions 
(iBt^povp)  m  Deloe,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  worship  the  god  with  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  choruses,  and  dances. 
The  Athenians  took  p«^  m  these  solemnities  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  sacred  vessel  {Btotpis) 
which  they  sent  to  Delos  every  vear,  was  said 
to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after 
his  retom  from  Crete.    (PlaL  Crito,  p.  48  c.) 

In  tiie  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  was 
not  revived  until  Ol.  88,  8  (426  B.C.),  when  the 
Athenians,  after  having  purified  the  island, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities  (Thuc.  /.  c). 
After  this  restoration,  Athens  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ; 
the  leader  {apxiB4»pos)  who  conducted  the  so- 
lemnitv  was  an  Athenian  (Plut.  Nic.  8),  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
common  sanctuary.    [AmpMktjones.] 

From  these  solemnities  we  must  distinguish 
the  lesser  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every 
yoar,  probably  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion  (Hay) 
The  Athenians  on  this  occasion  sent  the  $§»pis 
voHsel  to  Delos.  The  embassy  wim  called  $€»pla. 
aiid  those  who  SMled  to  the  island,  09vpoi 
During  the  absence  of  the  ship  the  city  o* 
Aihens  was   purified,  and    no    criminal    wa 
allowed  to  be  executed  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  68  b) 

Deli'otnm.      See   Appendix,   Roman   LA^ 
[CrioMiLl 

Delphica  mensa.    An  Abacas  with  tln< 
legs  (Mart.  xii.  66).    [Cortilia,  2.] 

Delphif  (ScA^s).    (1)  A  mass  of  lead  arii 
with  bronze  or  iron,  perhaps  in  the  shape 
dolphin,  used  for  sinking  an  enemy's  ship  ' 
Eq.  769  ;  Thuc.  vii.  41).  [Havii.]  (2)  [Circ 

Aliitapxoi.     The  presidents  of  the  d< 
(5r,fioi)  in  Attica,  said  to  have  been  firt^t 
pointed  by  Kleisthenes  when  he  aboUsliei 
vavKpapoi.  [NavKpapCa.]   They  were  pro! 
elected  by  vote  and  not  by  lot.    They  con-> 
meetings  of  the  8i)/t^ai,  and  took  the 
upon  ul  questions  under  consideration ; 
had  the  custody  of  the  Xi||(a^x^^''  7' 
Tf  toy  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  th< 
were  enrolled  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1817, 
Ar.  Nub.  87) ;  and  they  made  and  kept  n 
ter  of  ttie  landed  estates  (x^^)  in  th* 
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rif.  480.— XNadMua  on  h«d 
of  Htanm  XL  (Coin  in 
Brlttah  MoMiim.) 


■  ■  -ilty 
t  'ic. 

was  hateful  to  the  RomoDs, 
I"  refused  by  Julius  Csesar 
!    Anton.  IS;    Cic.  PhU.  ii.  84, 
.  7U).     This  diadem,  like  that 
.')    kings,  is  expressly  said  to 
t   A'litti  band  (Suet.  L  c).     Sdc- 
(<>rH,  though  they  assnined  the 
■  <t  as  a  marx  of  divinity  [Ootoha], 
'    exception  of  Diocletiim,  never 
>n  their  coins  with  the  diadera  till 
( 'onstantine.    (See  Suet  Cat.  122.) 
was  regularly  worn  by  the  em- 
•eding  Constantine.    It  wu  con- 
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tinoally  increased  in  richness,  size,  and  sjilen- 
door,  till  this  bandage  was  at  lengtii  converted 
into  the  crown  which  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  badge  of  sovereignty  in  modem 
Europe. 

(2)  Though  the  word  Btdhi/ia  is  not  found  in 
Greek  writers  as  the  name  of  a  head-dress 
(ijtdlhifia^  iyMcfoit  <rrp6^5i  ff^tv96yr}t  ar^^dani 
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Fig-  45T.— Oreek  heftd-bands  (a^irv^)-    (0«rhard.) 

being  words  in  common  nee  for  different  kinds 
of  female  head-gear).  8ia5f Zirdat  is  commonly 
nsed  for  tying  on  a  head-band :  e*g.  the  well- 


ng.  488.— HmA  wUIi  b0«d.bMid  rA*«M<rfM)). 
«,  f«maJ«;  b,  male.    (Oethiwd.) 


an  athlete 
called  the 


Iniown  statue   by  Polykleitus  of 
patting  on  the  band  of  victory  is 
Diadumenus  (8ia8o^fi«yof). 

The  diadema  was  also  used  as  a  head-dress 
by  Roman  women. 

AiaSiKoaCa.    Soe  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

Diae'ta.    [Domui.] 

AiaiTtiroU.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Diaete'tioa  (Suurnrtjc^).  One  of  the  principal 
branches  of  KediouiA.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Sfotro,  and  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
modem  dieteHes.  By  later  writers  it  is  taken 
to  comprehend  Pharmaceuiri<i^  and  so  answers 
to  the  province  of  oxaphyncian, 

Diaetetica,  in  the  earlier  and  stricter  sense, 
was  first  treo^ted  of  methodically  by  Hippokrates 
(400-867  B.C.).  It  dealt  with  questions  connected 
with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  and  drink, 
exercise,  bathing,  the  use  of  emetics,  and  diet 
and  regimen  ffenerally. 

Aiayo<uMH*    lEl9^opd.] 

BUlii  Flamen.  JTlamen.] 

AiOfibapTvpCa.  See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
rAvdKpiatf.] 

AiaitaffTCywo'is.  An  ancient  solemnity 
performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of  Artemis 
Orthia,  at  her  temple  called  Limnaeon  (Pans, 
iii.  16,  §  6).  Spaitan  youths  (f^iSot)  were 
noourged  on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis, 
by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until 
their  blood  gusned  forth  and  covered  the  altar. 
The  boy  who  held  out  longest  was  called 
BMi&ovCKTts  (Plut.  Inat  Lac.  289,  82).  The 
■comving  itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation, 
by  which  those  who  intended  to  undergo  the 
diamastigosis  tried  to  harden  themselves  against 
its  pains. 

The  diamastigosis,  which  is  said  by  Pausarn'os 
to  have  been  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice, 
made  by  Lykurgus,  accordisg  to  trudition. 


a  part  of  the  system  of  hardening  tlie  Spartan 
youths  against  bodily  sufferings  (Pint.  Lye.  18; 
Cic.  Tusc.  V.  27,  §  77). 

Atavo^aC  or  Aiao6oci9  (Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p. 
1091,  S  87).  Public  doles  to  the  Athenian  people, 
resemolii^  the  Roman  Con^iariam.  Such 
were  the  free  distributions  of  com  (Ar.  Veap.  716 
sqq.),  the  grants  of  land  as  kleruchiae  [CoIoiliA], 
the  largesses  given  from  revenues  from  the 
mines,  and  the  theoric  fund  (Oco>piK6v). 

AiaiH^i9*'S.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Dia'iiam.    [Serviu.] 

Aidoia.  A  festival  celebrated  vavirifiti 
without  the  walls  of  Athens,  in  honour  of  Zeus 

Bumamed  MtiXtx^os  (^uc-  i-  1^6 ;  ^^^'  ▼•  71 : 
the  storv  of  Kylon).  The  Diasia  took  place  on 
the  28ra  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (Feb- 
ruary), and  was  accompanied  by  a  fair.  (Ar. 
Nub.  841.) 

DU'tonL    [Paries.] 

Dia'tonon.    [Xiisica.] 

Diatre'ta  (Scdrpi^ra),  sc.  vaaa  (Mart.  xii.  70). 
Glass  cups  or  tumblers  without  a  foot,  enclosed 
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Ft(.4fla-Oyizdlatr«tas,oapotg!tayK.  (Wlaoksfanamu 

in  a  network  also  of  glass,  the  whole  cut  out  of 
a  solid  mass. 

ACavXos.    rCoriue.] 

AidC»»ta.    [SabUgaonliuiL] 

ACxai  ^itwopitcaCT  See  Appendix,  Gbbek 
Law. 

AiKaonipiov.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Aitcaon^f .    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

ACkt).    See  Appendlix,  Greek  Law. 

Biota'tor.  An  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Home  and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  At  Rome  this 
magistrate  was  originally  called  magiater 
populi  and  not  dictator j  and  in  the  sacred 
books  he  was  so  designated  down  to  the  latest 
times  (Cic  Bep.  i.  40,  68). 

The  dictatorship  (dicta^ra)  was  instituted 
in  601  B.C.  The  name  of  the  first  dictator  or 
magister  populi,  and  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment, are  variously  stated. 

By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator  {lex  de  dictatore  creando), 
no  one  was  eligible  for  this  office  who  had  not 

Ere>iously  been  consul  (Li v.  ii.  18).  We  find, 
owever,  a  few  instances  in  which  this  law  was 
not  observed.  When  a  dictator  was  considered 
necessary,  the  senate  passed  a  senatusoonsultum 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  nominate  {diccre) 
a  dictator.  The  nomination  or  proclamation  oJP 
the  dictator  by  the  consul  was  necessary  in  all 
cases  (see  Liv.  iv.  26).  It  was  always  made  by  the 
consul,  probably  witiiont  any  witnesses,  between 
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parts  (17.  xxi.  111).  The  first,  called  iids^  lasted 
from  sunrise  till  mid-day  (17.  viii.  66,  Od.  iz. 
56).    The  second  part  was  called  fi4ffoy  ^uap 

Sater  fuinijifiplai  /Atini  h/^^pOt  &c.),  or  mid-day, 
oring  which  the  son  was  thought  to  stand 
f»till.  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  HtlKrj 
(warm)  or  8clcAof  ^ftap  {Od.  xvii.  606).  The 
lost  purt  of  the  BetXri  was  sometimes  called  worl 
nrwfpa  or  $ovXvr6s  {Od.  xvii.  191,  II.  xvi.  779). 
By  a  later  division,  the  earlier  part  of  the  morn- 
ing was  termed  vpctit  or  vp^  r^i  i)fi4pas :  the 
later,  i.e.  from  9  or  10  till  noon,  w\fj0oi<nis  rris 
ayopas  (irAn^vo^^r,  Hdt.  iv.  181)  or  ircpl  tA^- 
Bowray  ayopdv.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  caUed  btlKrj  wpaita  and  8c(Ai|  di\^la  (Hdt. 
vii.  167 ;  Thuc.  iii.  74).  This  division  continued 
to  be  observed  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
Grecian  history.  Anazimander,  or,  according 
to  others,  his  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to 
have  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  Babylonian  chronometer  or  sun-dial 
(called  ir^Aof  or  wpoA^tov),  by  means  of  which 
the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
spaces  of  time,  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year  (Hdt.  ii.  109). 
[HoTologinm.]  The  name  '  hour '  {&pa)  did  not 
come  into  general  use  till  a  very  late  period. 

2.  BoxAN. — The  early  Bomans  divided  the 
day  by  sunrise,  mid-day,  and  sunset — manet 
tneridteSy  and  sujyrema,  sciL  tempeataSt  after 
which  no  assembly  could  be  held  in  the  Forum. 
Bat  the  division  of  the  day  most  generally  ob- 
served by  the  Bomans  was  that  into  tempria 
antemendianum  taid  pomeridianum.  An 
officer  {aceeruus)  of  the  consuls  was  directed 
to  proclaim  the  time  of  mid-day,  when  from  the 
Curia  he  saw  the  sun  standing  between  the 
Bostra  and  the  Graeoostasis,  at  me  head  of  the 
Forum.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve 
equal  spaces  was  adopted  from  Greece  in  298 
B.C.,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor  brought  toBome 
'  an  instrument  odled  solarium  horologiwm,  or 
simply  solarium.  P.  Scipio  Nasica  erected 
in  159  B.C.  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  of  the  night  as  w^  as  of  the  day. 
Before  this,  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  praetor  to  proclaim 
the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours.  (See  Eora ; 
Hdrolo|dii]iL) 

For  we  purpose  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  holding  assemblies  of  the  people, 
all  the  days  of  the  year  were  divided  into  aies 
/a«H,  dies  nefasti,  and  dies  paiHy/astif  partly 
ne/asH. 

1.  Dies  fasti  in  the  wider  sense  were  days  on 
idiioh  legal  and  political  business  could  b<k  law- 
fuUy  transacted.    They  were  divided  into— 

(1)  Diss  fasti  in  the  narrower  sense,  marked 
with  F  in  the  calendars.  On  these  legal  busi- 
could  be  conducted  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  18). 
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(3)  Dies  eomitiales^  days  on  which  meetings 
of  tne  people  could  l^aJly  be  held,  and  on 
which  courts  could  be  opened.  These  days  are 
marked  C  in  the  calendars.  The  nundiime 
belonged  to  this  class. 

n.  Dies  nefasti  were  days  on  which  no  legal 
or  politicsl  business  could  be  done.  These  are 
again  divided  into— 

(1)  Dies  nefasti  or  feriati^  on  which  no  busi- 
ness could  be  done  because  the  day  was  sacred 
to  some  festival  (a  dies  festus).  These  are 
marirod  in  the  calendars  IP,  a  sign  of  uncertain 
interpretation. 

(2)  Dies  religiosior  vitiosi,  sometimes  called 
atriy  marked  m  the  calendars  by  B.  These 
were  days  declared  to  be  unlucky  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  in  oonaequence  of  some  disaster 


which  had  taken  place  upon  them.  All  the 
dies postriduani  were  included  under  this  head : 
i.e.  the  days  next  after  the  kalends,  the  nones 
and  the  ides  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  69,  60).  On  these 
days  it  was  not  only  unlawful  to  transact  any 
legal  or  political  business,  but  it  was  also  un- 
lucky to  begin  any  affair  o!  importance. 

in.  Days  partly  fasti  and  partly  not,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  Dies  intercisij  marked  in  the  calendars  by 
EN  {endotercisi).  On  these  days  a  victim  was 
sacrificed  in  the  morning,  and  the  exta  offered 
in  the  evening.  Before  the  sacrifice  and  after 
the  offering  of  the  exta  the  day  was  nefeutus ; 
between  the  two,  fastus  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  49). 

(2)  Dies  flssi,  three  in  number:  March  24, 
May  24,  June  16  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  707);  probably 
days  of  comitia  calata. 

The  year  contained  46  dies  fasti,  194  dies 
comitialeSy  48  dies  nefasti  or  feriaiiy  57 
dies  religiosi,  8  dies  intercisi,  and  8  dies 
flssi. 

Another  division  of  the  days  of  the  year  was 
of  a  purely  reli^ous  character,  viz. : 

(1)  Diesfestt,  on  which  the  gods  were  hon- 
oured by  (a)  sa^TificiOf  (b)  epulaey  (c)  Ludi, 
(d)  Feriae. 

J 2)  Dies  prof  estif  ordinary  working-days. 
8)  Dies  intercisif   of   a   mixed   chiuracter. 
imdinae.] 

For  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  see 
CElendariom. 

Diffitale.  (1)  A  thimble  fFr.  <2^,  anc.  deel), 
exactly  like  the  modem  thimole,  made  of  ivory 
or  metal.    (2)  [Manioa.] 

Aiiir6Xia  (Aiw^Aia,  or  Atir^Afta).  An  annual 
festival  celebrated  14th  Skirophorion  (June)  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  protector  of  the 
city  (IIoAic^s),  to  whom  a  buU  was  sacrificed. 
The  sacrificer  {^vp6vos,  cf.  Ar.  Paa,  420,  Av. 
984-5)  ran  away.    See  B^ffiftiginm. 

Biminu'tio  oa'pitiB.    [Deminiitio  eapitiB.] 

AicS3oXoy.  A  small  coin  of  two  obols 
[Draehma],  which  was  given  to  each  Athenian 
citizen  during  the  festivals  to  pay  for  his  seat 
in  the  theatre,  whence  the  gift  was  called 
SutfitKla  (Ken.  Hell.  i.  7,  §  2). 

Dioeee'sil  (dto/m^tris).  An  administrative  dis- 
trict of  the  empire,  principally  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, under  the  presidency  of  a  legatus  of  the 
proconsul.  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
empire  was  divided  into  thirteen  dioeoeses, 
governed  by  vicarii. 

Ai6KXcia.  A  festival  celebrated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  by  the  Megarians,  in  honour 
of  an  ancient  Athenian  hero,  Diokles  (Theocr. 
Idyll,  xii.  27,  &c.). 

Aid^cia.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Herakles.  It  took  place  at  Kynos- 
azges,  and  representations  by  ytXMTovoiol 
formed  part  of  it. 

Ai»|iboaCa.    fAvdicpiais.] 

Diony'fia  (Aioi^trta).  Dionysus  as  well  as 
Apollo  had  a  share  at  Delphi  as  one  of  the  chief 
Hellenic  gods.  Thebes  was  his  birthnUce,  and 
he  was  specially  connected  with  Corintn,  Sikyon, 
Euboea,  and  Naxos.  In  Athens  his  worship  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Amphiktyon : 
that  is,  it  belonged  to  the  Ionic  Amj^iiktyony. 
Dionysia  were  held  at  Delos,  Tenoe,  Miletus, 
Sznyma,  Korkyra,  and  memy  other  places. 

l?he  un-Hellenic  and  orgiastic  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Eur.  Bacch.  778)  originated  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  whence  it  spread  into  Asia 
Minor,  united  with  the  Oriental  mysteries  of 
Cybele,  and  then  reacted  on  the  Hellenic  cere- 
monies.   The  mystic  forms  of  the  Baochio  wor- 
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ship  of  Dionyens  (rptcnjpiSfff ,  Eur.  Bacch.  188 ; 
Verg.  Aen.  iv.  802)  first  gained  ground  in 
Boeotia,  coming  perhaps  across  the  sea  by  the 
islands,  and  soon  spread  all  through  Greece. 
There  were  revels  on  Parnassus  (Soph.  Ant. 
1126),  in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  even  at  Sparta. 
The  festivals  were  held  on  mountains,  with 
biasing  torches  (Eur.  Bacch.  188, 146),  in  dark 
winter  nights  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  894).  The  votaries 
were  in  large  part  women,  called  Maenads, 
Thyiads.  Mimallones,  Bassarides,  &c.  (see  cut 
under  AUiara).  They  were  clothed  in  fawn 
skins  [Nc3pCf},  carried  thvrsi  [Thyrsui],  and 
in  their  ecstasies  used  to  hunt  wild  animals, 
tear  them  in  pieces,  and  sometimes  eat  them 
raw.  In  very  early  times  human  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Dionysus  Zagreus,  and  Themistokles 
before  the  batUe  of  Salamis  sacrificed  three 
young  Persian  prisoners  to  Dionysus  ufiritrHis 
(Pint.  Them.  18). 

The  genuine  Hellenic  worship  of  Dionysus 
was  of  a  less  frantic  nature.  When  the  vintage 
was  over,  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  grape,  was 
honoured  with  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  goats, 
and  the  country  folk  used  to  march  in  pro- 
cession, and  dance  and  sing,  and  dress  them- 
selves up  in  strange  costumes.  The  Attic 
Dionysia,  though  msunly  Hellenic  and  natural 
wine-feasts,  had  also  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  Thracian  and  Asiatic  mysteries. 

The  Attic  festivals  were  four  in  number — ^the 
country  Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  the  Anthestoria, 
and  the  Great  Dionysia. 

(1)  The  Leaser  or  Country  Dionysia  (t&  fUKfA 
or  ra  Kar*  iypois)  were  very  ancient  wine- feasts 
(not  vintage-feasts)  celebrated  in  the  various 
demes  throughout  Attica,  from  about  the  8th 
to  11th  of  Poseideon  ( =>  about  Dec.  19-22),  under 
the  presidencv  of  the  demarchs.  They  were 
celebrated  witn  dramatic  performances  in  KoUy- 
tus,  Peiraeus,  Salamis,  Eleusia,  Myrrhinus,  &c. 
(See  Ar.  Ach.  240  sqq.) 

(2)  The  Lenaea  {A-fiycua  or  rh  iv  ATumtf) 
was  a  town-festival.  The  word  is  probably  not 
derived  from  \'nv6s  in  the  sense  of  *  wine- 
press,' but  in  that  of  *  vat.'  The  festival  was 
oelebrated  in  GameUon,  probably  from  the  8th 
to  11th  (= about  Jan.  28-81).  At  the  Ijenaea 
there  was  a  great  feasting  and  a  procession 
(Dem.  Mid.  517,  §  10),  during  which  there  was 

flenty  of  jesting  i^  afial&v  (Ar.  Eq.  547). 
t  was  a  cheerier  and  less  pompous  festival 
than  the  great  city  Dionysia,  and  strangers  did 
not  take  part  in  it  (Ar.  Ach.  504).  Dithy- 
rambs were  sung  on  the  first  day,  and  the  victor 
received  an  ivy  crown. 

(8)  The  Anthesteria  {*Ay$tirrfipia)  consisted 
of  three  days,  called  the  IliOoiyia,  the  X6fSi  and 
the  Xvrpoi.  The  exact  order  of  the  ceremonies 
of  each  day  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  but  the 
following  arrangement  seems  probable.  The 
Tlidolyia  was  held  on  the  11th  of  Anthes- 
terion  (= about  March  2nd),  the  X<^cf  on  the 
12th,  and  the  X^poi  on  the  18th.  The  whole 
festival  is  sometimes  called  X<(cs  (Thuc.  li.  15, 
5).  (a)  The  Pithoigia  was  the  preliminary 
opening  of  the  wine-casks,  and  general  prepara- 
tion for  the  Choes.  During  all  the  days  of  the 
Anthesteria,  the  rustic  slaves  had  leisure.  The 
schoolboys  got  holidays  at  the  same  time,  and 
some  days  earhor  there  was  a  regular  fair  at 
Athens,  bringing  a  conflux  of  foreign  traders 
(cf.  Ar.  Ach  719  sqq.)*  The  fastening  of  a 
rope  {wfpicrxoivl<rai)  round  the  temple  in 
Limnae  tooK  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Pithoigia  (the  11th) ;  and  a  procession  escorted 
the  image  of  the  god  from  the  Lenaeon  to 


a  temple  in  the  outer  Kerameikus;  those 
taking  part  in  it,  especially  the  children 
from  three  years  ola,  were  gaily  ad<nmed  with 
crowns  and  flowers.  At  simset  on  the  11th,  i.e. 
the  beginning  (ceremonially)  of  the  12th,  the 
Choes  began.  The  procession  started,  no  doubt 
with  torches,  the  common  people  following  in 
waggons.    All  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was 

roohcal.  It  was  a  marriage  procession  and 
votaries  of  the  god — the  Horae,  Nymphae, 
Bacchae — led  him  along  with  pipings  and 
moanin^^,  and  songs  alK>ut  Orpheus.  Anon 
he  is  jomed  by  the  Basilinna,  accompanied  by 
fourteen  venerable  priestesses  {ytpaiped  or 
ytpapal)t  and  she  is  solemnly  betrothed  to  the 
god  in  secret.  Within  the  temple  in  Limnae. 
which  is  opened  on  this  day  only  in  the  year, 
she  administers  to  the  priestesses  a  vow  of 
purity  and  exact  care  of  the  festivals;  after- 
wards she  offers  a  sacrifice,  and  prays  for  all 
blessings  for  the  state,  and  then  remains  for 
the  night  in  the  cella  of  the  temple  as  the  bride 
of  the  god.      The  next  morning  (12th)  was 

S'ven  to  rest,  and  in  the  early  afternoon  the 
inking  began.  The  state  had  given  money  to 
the  poor  to  buy  wi  ne  and  provisions.  Guests  were 
invited,  the  hosts  supplying  all  the  accessories, 
while  the  guests  brought  &eir  own  ic^<frat  con- 
taining food,  and  x^^^  ot  wine  (Ar.  Ach,  1085 
sqq.).  At  the  proclamation  of  the  herald,  con- 
tests in  drinking  took  place,  and  whoever 
drank  up  his  x^^'  ^^  wine  first  was  given  a 
prize  (Ar.  Ach.  1000  sqq.).  Strangers  took 
part  in  this  festival.  It  was  administered  by 
the  Archon  Basileus.  In  the  midst  of  the, 
revelry  a  libation  is  poured  out  to  Hermes' 
I  Chthonius.  The  drinking  goes  on  into  the 
I  evening  and  ni^ht,  but  in  the  last  act  of  the 
festival  the  driuker  winds  his  garland  round  his 
XovSj  brings  it  to  the  priestess  at  Limnae,  an^ 
pouring  out  the  remnante  of  the  wine  as  a 
libation,  offers  tlie  crown  to  the  god^  and  in  so 
I  doing  znakes  liis  libation  and  offering  to  the 
dead. 

I      (c)  The  X^poi  (18th)  was  a  feast  of  the  dead. 
!  Everything  here  was  solemn  and  serious.    The 
!  administration  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the 
I  King  Archon.    The  feast  got  ite  name  because 
i  vegetables  and  other  eatables,  in  honour  of  Dio- 
nysus x^^ytoSf  were  brought  in  pots  (x^pcu),  as 
sacrifices  to  the  Shades  and  to  Hermes  x^t'uys 
(Ar.  Ban,  218).  The  first  ceremony  was  bringing 
water ;   then,  into  a  pit,  outside  the  Lenaeau 
I  district,  into  which  legend  said  the  waters  of 
Deucalion's  Flood  passed  away,  flour  kneaded 
with  honey  was  poured.     Then  fourteen  altars 
were  erected,  on  which   the  yepaipai  offered 
pots   of    wayaiTfpfjda  {Ach,    1076,  Ban.    218). 
None  of  the  offerings  were  eaten.    There  were 
no     doubt    cychc    choruses     at    the    x^P<^* 
{Ban.  212  sqq.) ;  but  the  xv^pi^'ol  ity&y9S  were 
contests  of  actors,  not  draimas  [Comoedia]. 

The  ceremonies  were  explained  by  the  Orphic 
theology,  which  tells  how  Zeus  n^e  his  son 
Dionysus  king  of  all  things  for  a  day.  and  the 
subsequent  death  of  Dionysus  at  the  nands  of 
the  giants,  who  cut  him  into  fourteen  pieces, 
corresponding  to  the  fourteen  altars  (compare 
the  storjr  of  Osiris). 

(4)  The  Greater  or  City  Dionysia  {Titfi4ya\a 
or  rh  iv  &arfi)  were  probably  celebrated  from 
the  9th  to  18th  of  Elaphebolion  (  » about 
March28-April2).  The  8th  was  the  i<ricAij»€to 
and  the  wpoayiuy  (Aeschin.  Ctesiph,  68,  §  67). 
At  this  the  poets,  choregi,  actors,  and  ohora» 
appeared  before  the  public  in  festal  attire,  but 
not  in  theatrical  costume,  formally  announced 
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SBion  (waiiiHi)  and  the 
ccTDose  [Hinai] ;  □□  Uie  10th  the  lyrical  contest 
of  boys  and  men.  From  the  11th  to  tlie  19th 
were  drumatia  perfonnBJiceB,  uid  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  the  Pandia.  During  the  Dio- 
KfsiB  phsoDen  were  reletued  on  parole  (Dem. 
Androt.  fll4,  ^  68),  and  no  one  wim  (llowed  to 
seize  the  goods  of  a.  debtor  (Dem.  Mid.  K18, 
§10).  As  to  the  ceremonial,  euly  on  the  Sth(i.8. 
■t  nightfall  on  the  8th)  the  image  of  DionyBiui. 
poaHibly  (be  chryselephantine  throned  figure  by 
Alkatneaes,  bah  taken   from  its  '  hearth  and 
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DIPLOMA 
Att.  I.  IT,  *).     In  the  later  Emp 
as,  e.g.,  the  status  of  a  patrician, 

After  the  establishment  of  the  post  by 
AugnHtas,  diploma,  a  folded  parchment,  vaa 
the  regular  term  for  the  pennisaion  granted  by 

diTidDafto  a«e  the  post  (PUn.  Ep.  i.  4G  [S4]). 

[Cnniw  pnbliaiu.1 

The  military  diplomata  were  certificates 
granting  rights  of  eitiieiiship  and  tegular  mar- 
ri^e  lo  soldiers  vho  had  served  out  their  time  i 
hence  are  frequently  called  privitegia  vetfi'H' 
norum  de  civitale  et  comibio.  In  repablican 
times  grants  of  citizenship  were  made  h;  tlie 


.  after  t 


.  e  orcheHtra.     Later, 

when  day   had  come,   the  mitrii  took  place,  | 
partly  on  foot,  partly  on  eartH,     In  the  agora  n 


relie 


IsfXen 


part  in  the  festival,  of  whom  there  w  .  . . 
■riderahle  nrnnbers  in  Athens,  aa  the  alhes  used  ! 
to  come  and  pay  their  tribute  in  Elaphebolion  ! 
{Aek.  KOI).  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  \ 
lyrical  contestB  for  chomiieB  of  boyH  and  men  ' 
began  IChoregnt]  (see  Find.  Fragm.  76).  A  f 
KM/Aot  by  the  victorious  competitors  foUowed. 

Prom  the  llth  to  IBth  dramas — i-:i-:--3 

a  tragic  trilogy  in  the  morning 
lbs  afternoon.  The  administration  of  the  feast 
iraa  in  the  hands  of  the  Archon  [Eponymus), 
Maisted  hy  ^i^AirriJ  (cf.  Dem.  Mid.  619,  §  16). 
See  OamcMdia,  Traeoedlk,  Thsatrnm ;  and 
ttpauptfvia,  *0<rxo£dpia. 

For  the  worship  of  Bacclias  in  Italy,  see 
B>o«h»Mll«  and  Libsralia. 

Dtonyii'ieiuti'fleei.  Associations  of  artists, 
formed  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  which 
pouts,  actors,  musicians,  and  trainers  belonged, 


o  the  . 

-e  all  free  citizens  of  their  states.  They 
r  ofQcials,  annually  elected,  and  their 
laws,  and  '  


,t  parts. 


B  the 


a  to  take  place  contracted 

.. -. mpany  of  Dionyniaci  to  FamiBh  artists 

•od  properties  for  the  representation.  They 
enjoyed  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  sacred 
chancier. 

celebrated  in  Sparta  and  various  other  parts  of 
Greece  in  hononr  of  the  AiiaKoirpm  (AiMnopoi), 
tbe  heroes  Kastor  and  Poiydenkes. 

The  fertival  of  the  Dioskuri  ICastores)  was 
celebrated  at  Home  with  great  splendour  on  the 
idea  at  Quinctihs,  the  IGth  of  July,  the  da; 
on  which  they  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Bomans  again«(  tbe  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
tbe  L*ke  Regains  (Lir.  ii.  46).     [Xqaitei.] 

Aisvi)|iitlii,    Aio(rq|i.la,    (Ar.     Ach.    171). 

Dio'U.   f  ott«r7.] 

Ai^S'pn..  (1)  A  cloak  made  of  skins,  worn 
by  workmen  and  countrymen  |Ar.  Nub.  72, 
Fesp.  441 ;  Plato,  Crit.  p.  BB). 

(9)  rCoiUrlni.1 

ACwXnl.  AivXots.    [Dr«u.  pp.  SKS,  aST.] 

Dipla'nk.    This  word— which,  like  Stvrvxa. 

■igniOed    two    tablets    fastened    together —  is 

trrated  of  under  DtptTClUt.      "■-' •- 


nuntal  grant.  During  tbe 
diplomata  to  such  as  he  i 
caiT  (Cio.  f«m.  vi  la,  8)  i 


B  kind  of  govei 


vilw 
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people ;  in  imperial  timefl  by  the  emperor  (Saet. 
NerOf  12).  The  diplomata  given  to  soldiers 
were  ont  on  bronze  tablets  and  posted  up  (cf . 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  86,  92)  generally  in  the  Capitol 
near  the  temple  of  Fides.  Copies  of  such  grants 
were  kept  by  persons  interested  in  them.  They 
bear  the  names  of  seven  witnesses.  These  names 
were  cut  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
document ;  and  the  witnesses  gave  their  attes- 
tation by  affixing  their  seals  in  the  vacant  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  tablet,  after  comparison  of 
the  law  and  the  copy. 

Bi'pteroi  {blirrtpos).  [Arohiteotnra,  Temple 
Abchitectuse.j 

Bi'ptjoha  {Ulirrvxcti  from  irTiJ<r<r»,  *  to  fold  *). 
Two  writing  tablets  (tabulcte  or  tabeUae^  also 
called  pugiuare8)t  fastened  together  at  the  back 
by  means  of  wires,  which  answered  the  purposes 
of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened  and  shut.  The 
inside  surfaces  of  such  tablets  were  covered  with 
wax  for  the  purposes  of  writing,  and  with  a  raised 
margin  (alveua)  round  each  to  prevent  the  wax 
of  one  tablet  rubbing  i^ainst  that  of  the  other. 
The  outside  was  made  of  different  materials, 
ttudi  ae  wood,  ivory,  or  parchment.  [See 
TabvlaeJ  Similar  tablets  (8cA.toO  were  used 
by  the  Greeks  (Hdt.  vii.  289;  Horn.  H  vi. 
169). 

llie  diptyeha  constUaria^  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  were 
made  of  ivory,  and  were  prosentea  by  the 
consuls  to  the  emperor  and  their  friends  on  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  office. 
These  diptyeha  contained  the  portraits  and 
names  of  the  consuls,  with  other  representations 
in  bas-relief. 

Diribito'res  {diribeo  —  dishdbeo).  Cicero 
{Pis.  15,  86)  distinguishes  rogaiores^  diribi- 
toretf  and  custodes  tabeUarum.  It  was  the  office 
of  the  rogatoret  to  collect  the  tabeUae  which 
«ach  century  gave.  The  diribitorea  divided  or 
sorted  the  votes  when  taken  in  the  cistae  to 
the  viUa  pubUca;  the  custodes^  among  whom 
were  the  agents  of  the  candidates,  checked 
them  off  by  points  {puncia)  marked  on  a 
tablet.  [Ciita;  Sitnla!] 
BiBeend'oulnm.  [Aeus.] 
IHsoni  (8^<ricof ).  A  circular  plate  of  stone 
<Pind.  laihm.  L  84),  or  metal  (Mart.  xiv.  164), 

made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an 
exercise  of  stren^tb 
and  dexterity.  Tiub 
gymnastic  feat 

formed  part  of  the 
Pentathlon. 

The  earliest  form 
was  a  stone  (a/0o5, 
Mas),  as  employed 
amone  the  mythic 
Phaeakians,and  even 
down  to  the  latest 
period.  In  Homer, 
the  heroes  contend 
for  a  lump  of  iron 
{<r6\o  aurox^Mvos)., 
perforated  in  the 
centre  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  thong  which 
served  as   a  }iandle, 


Fig.  402.— DlBOobolas  of  Mynm. 


Fl«.  461.— DIsona.   (From 
BOUioher'a  Olympia.) 


to  be  given  to  him  who  should  throw  it  farthest 
(n.  xxiii.  826-46,  Od.  viii.  129).  In  historical 
times  the  discus  was  of  bronze  and  lenticular 
in  form,  10  to  12  in.  in  diameter. 

Of  the  game  itself  (diffKofioKta)^  a  complete 
idea  may  be  formed.  The  player,  standing 
upon  a  slight  elevation  {fiaKfiis)^  raised  the 
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discus  to  the  level  of  his  right  shoulder  (7^ 
xxiii.  481),  and  then  swung  and  threw  it  with 
all  his  force  (O^. 
viii.  186-200;  Stat. 
Theb.vi.70S;  ra 
SlcKovpOt  as  a 
measure  of  length, 
IZ.  xxiii.  481, 528). 

Diacua  came  to 
mean  any  plate- 
shaped  oblect,  e.g, 
a  dish,  the  disk 
of  a  sun-dial,  a 
gone,  &c. 

BispeiLia'tor.  A 
stewafd  in  the 
urbana  familia, 
who  had  the 
charge  of  the  ac- 
counts and  made 
the  payments 
(Cic.  Att.  xi.  1 ; 
Juv.  i.91,vii.219; 
Mart.  V.  42 ;  Suet 
Au^.  67).  The 
dispensator  was 
usually  a  slave. 
If  there  was  a 
Procurator  in  the 
house,  the  dispensator  was  under  him,  and 
acted  simply  as  cashier.  If  there  was  a  dis- 
pensator on  the  country  estate,  he  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Vilioni. 

Dithjra'mbiu.    [Chomi.] 

Diyina'tio.  A  prraentiment  and  a  knowledge 
of  future  things,  by  means  of  the  interpretation 
of  signs  (Cic.  Div.  i.  1,  ii.  68,  180). 

1.  Greek. — The  seers  or  juhrr^ts  seem  origi- 
nally to  have  been  connected  with  certain  places 
where  oracles  were  given;  but  in  subsequent 
times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons, 
independent  of  any  locality;  one  of  them  is 
Kalcbas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo  waa 
generally  the  source  from  which  the  seers 
derived  their  knowledge.  In  many  families  d 
seers  the  inspired  knowledge  of  the  future  was 
considered  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son.  To  these  families  belonged  the  lamidae 
(Pind.  01.  vi.)  of  Olympia;  the  Branchidae, 
near  Miletus ;  the  Eimiolpidae,  at  Athens  and 
Eleusis;  the  Akamanian  seers,  and  others 
(cf.  Hdt.  viii.  27,  ix.  87).  The  fidrrus  made 
their  revelations  either  when  requested  to  do 
so  or  whenever  they  thought  it  necessary.  The 
civil  government  of  Athens  protected  luid 
honoured  them;  and  Cicero  (Pit;,  i.  48,  95) 
says  that  the  fidyrtis  were  present  in  all  the 
public  assembCes  of  the  Athenians.  (Com- 
pare Ar.  PaXf  1026,  Nub.  825.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Bakides 
and  the  Sibyllae  (see  Olasa.  Diet.  Bacis  ;  8i- 
BYUiA).  Both  existed  from  a  very  remote 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  ftdrr^gs 
so  far  as  they  professed  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  the  future  from  sacred  books  (xpflffputC) 
which  were  in  some  places,  as  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  kept  in  some  revered  sanctuary.  Several 
Bakides  are  mentioned  (cf.  Ar.  Eq.  123,  Av. 
968;  Hdt.  v.  48,  vii.  6,  viii.  20).  The  Sibyllae 
were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatio 
origin,  who  wandered  with  their  sacred  books 
from  place  to  place.  (Liv.  i.  7.)  [Sibylliai 
libri;  Duoyiri  taoromm.] 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  fortune- 
tellers and  diviners  of  an  inferior  order  (xjpVCfAo- 
\6yoi)t  who  were  more  particularly  popular 
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with  the  lower  orders  (Thuc.  ii.  21 ;  Ar.  Aves, 
897,  PaXf  986,  Ac). 

The  second  or  formal  kind  of  divination  con- 
sisted in  the  interpretation  of  signs  and  pheno- 
mena. For  this  kind  of  divination  no  divine 
inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  bnt  merely 
knowledge  acquired  by  routine;  and  on  any 
sudden  emergency  anyone  might  act  as  his 
own  interpreter. 

The  interpretation  of  saorifioial  omens  {Upo- 
luuntia  or  Upotntorrla,  haruspicium  or  ara 
haru$picina)weM  attributed  to  Prometheus 
(Aeooh.  P.  V.  492,  &o.).  The  signs  of  all 
sacrifices  were  observed,  and,  when  they  were 
propitious,  the  sacrifice  was  said  KoWitptTy. 
The  principal  points  that  were  generally  ob- 
served were:  fl)  The  manner  in  which  the 
victim  approached  to  the  altar,  e,g,  whether 
mute  or  not.  (2)  The  nature  of  the  intestines, 
especially  the  liver  and  bile,  with  respect  to 
their  colour  and  texture  (Aesch.  P.  V.  498,  &o. ; 
£nrip.  El^et,  888).  [Caput  extonun.]  (8) 
The  nature  of  the  flame  which  consumed  me 
sacrifice,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  it,  the 
libation,  &c.  (Eur.  Phoen,  1261);  hence  the 
words  wpofuarrtia,  tuirvpa  <H\turray  (pKaytnriL 
trtitiarot  Kcanfoftayrtia,  Kifiavofiotrrtia,  KpiOo- 
fuarrtia*  and  others.  Especial  care  was  also 
taken  that  no  inauspicious  words  were  uttered 
by  any  of  the  bystanaers :  hence  the  admonitions 
of  the  priests,  ^v^iturt  and  c^^/Ua,  or  (nyarty 
o-iMvarc,  favete  Unguis^  &c. ;  and  the  terms 
9w<r^fda,  KKpB6y95^  ^rjfMi,  ^val  or  oft/pak 
(Pind.  01.  vi.  112 ;  Hom.  II  ii.  41). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  was  called 
olvyioTur^,  augurium  or  auwpicium.  It  was, 
like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Romans, 
bnt  was  more  completely  developed  by  the 
latter.  [Augur.]  The  Greeks,  when  observing 
the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eofi^,  a  heron,  or  a 
faioon,  was  a  favourable  sign  ^Hom.  II.  xiv.  274, 
Od.  XV.  624) ;  while  birds  appearing  to  the  left 
^est)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs  (Hom. 
22.  xii.  901,  280).  Other  animals  appearing  un- 
expectedlv,  especially  to  travellers  on  their 
road  {ipthia  o^fjL0o\a)y  were  also  thought 
ominous.  Various  other  means  were  used  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  ffods,  such  as  the  triSf}- 
poftayTfia,  /toXv/SSopu^cIo,  fioTaMouam^ia^  &c. 

The  phenomena  m  the  heavens  (ouNnvfUai,  Ar. 
Ach.  171)  were  observed  by  private  individuals 
and  by  the  public  magistrates.  Among  unlucky 
^lenomena  were  thunder  and  lightning  (Ar. 
Seel.  798;  Hom.  Od.  xx.  104),  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  moon  (Thuc.  vii.  60),  earthquakes 
(Hen.  Hell.  iv.  7,  §  4),  rain  of  blood,  stones, 
milk,  &c  (Hom.  II.  xi.  68;  Cic.  Div.  i. 
48).  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at 
Athens  to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Many  signs  were  wiwn  from  common  life :  e.g. 
sneezing  (Hom.  Od.  xvii.  661 ;  Xen.  Ajwh.  iii. 
2,  §  9),  twitching  of  the  eyes  (Theocr.  iii.  87), 
tingling  of  the  ears,  &c. 

llie  art  of  interpreting  dreams  (^ycipoxoX(a) 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Homeric  age 
(Hom.  JZ.  i.  68 ;  Od.  iv.  841,  xix.  467),  and  was 
poDular  in  later  times.    (See  also  Ormoulnm.) 

2.  RoxAN.— (1)  See  articles  Augur,  Haru- 
•pex,  Sibyllini  Ubri  The  whole  subject  is 
bleated  at  length  by  Cicero  in  his  two  books  de 
Divinatione. 

(2)  For  the  word  divinatio  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  law-term,  see  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

IMTi'ior.    [Ambitui.] 
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Bivor'tium.  1.  Gbbek.  See  Appendix, 
Greek  Law.  2.  Roman.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Adicava  (n.  pi. :  from  ioK6si  a  beam).  An  an- 
cient symbolical  representation  of  the  fraternal 
unity  of  the  Dioskuri  at  Sparta.  It  consisted 
of  two  upright  beams  with  others  laid  across 
them  transversely.  This  symbol  accompanied 
the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they  took  the  fidd 
against  an  enemy.  But  in  the  year  604  B.C.  it 
was  decreed  that  in  future  only  one  king  should 
command  the  army,  and  in  consequence  should 
only  be  acoompani^  by  one  of  me  images  of 
the  DioskurLone-haJf  of  the  symbol  remaining 
at  Sparta.    [Baedala.] 

AoKiiiiaaia.     See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

Dodram.    [Af .    Tables.  I.] 

I>olal>ra,  dim.  Dolabelia.  A  tool  consistmg 
of  a  long  handle  and  a  double  head,  which  ter- 
minated on  one  side  in  a  sharp  blade,  the  edge 
of  which  was  parallel  to  the  handle  (while 
the  blade  of  the  atcia  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  himdle);  on  the  other  side  was  a  pick, 
usually  curved  (/oto,  Prop.  iv.  2,  69):  used 
for  hewing  wood,  for  pruning,  for  making  stock- 
ades (Juv.  viii.  248),  for  breaking  down  ramparts 
and  walls  (liv.  ix.  87 ;  Tac  Hist.  »ii.  20),  and  as 
a  battle-axe;  and  ior  excavating  or  breaking 


Fig- 4®.— DoUbra.    (Bltlxnner.) 

up  earth  (fig.  468,  a).  Fig.  468,  o.  represents  the 
dolabra  used  by  masons.    The  natchet  used  at 


Fig.  461.— Dolabra.    (From  fan«r«l  monument.) 

sacrifices  {d.  ponHAcaHSf  the  back  of  which 
was  hinSj  and  the  butcher's  poleaxe  were  also 
called  dolabra. 

A6Xtxos.    [Curtus.l 

Bolium.    [PotteryJ 

Dolo.  (1)  A  staff  with  an  iron  point  (Serv.  ad 
Yerg.  Aen.  vii.  664).  (2)  A  sword-stick  (Suet. 
Olaud.  18).  (8)  The  fore-topsail  of  a  ship  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  44)[Havis]. 

Dolus  malua.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law 
[Culpa! 

BoxnioiliunL    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Domi'ninm.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Do'minui.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Domus  (ol/cfa,  otKfiaiSf  olicrir'fipioy).   A  house. 

L  P&E-HiBTOBic. — Among  the  earliest  forms 
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of  hnmAn  dwelliugn  wae  a  otrcul&r  tiut  iii»de  '  doabt  as  to  the  remote  Antiquity  of  theme  ro- 
of br&nchefl  of  traaa  stuck  iiito  the  gToand  in  mainB.  and  the  eimiLor  buildings  at  Hykenaer 
a  circle,  bent  iowudg  till  their  ends  met,  and  On  entering;  thioogh  the  maingatewayof  the 
then  tied  together  at  the  top.  This  frame-  .\cropoliB  (1),  the  appruuth  (ehnwn  by  the  dotted 
work  wu  filled  in  by  nattlcd  work  woven  line)  leads  through  a  narrow  passage  to  a  seoond 
in  and  out,  and  the  whole  wM  daubed  over  gale  (2],  and  thence  to  the  outer  poroh  or  pro- 
Hith  mud,  A  reminiscence  of  this  lonn  of  pylaeom  (S).  On  poBBing  this,  on  outer  court 
building  exists  in  the  slone  domical  structuree  (8  a)  is  reached  ;  and  then  a  seoond  propyloeon 
of  Hykenoe,  Orchomenus,  and  other  early  BiteH  ,  {*]  leads  into  the  main  courtyard  (oiA^,  G)  witi 


:i^^„^ 


,  'E^. 


a   (oTew 


II  (Od.  1 


.vpor,  or  great  haU,  in 
the  contee  of  which  is  the 
round  hearti)  It/rxiffj, 
□nder  the  open  oentre  of 
the  roof,  which  was  sup- 
parted  by  Itnir  nprighia 
(iclwf  i)  of  timber.  9  on 
token  to  be  amoU  rooms 
ir  the  use  of  the  men ; 
nong  them  is  a  unaU 
bathroom,  obont  IS  feet 
by  10  feet. 

The  easteni  half  of  the 
bouse  aeenu  (o  hace  been 
intended  for  the  nee  of 
women,  and  probably 
the  married  members  of 
the  cbiera  family.     Thin 

I    portioa,   like   the   other, 

I  oonlains  two  open  courts 
(IS,  18  a),  and  a  hall 
(SiXM^t.U)  withasinglt^ 
Testibole — all  on  a  ratlier 
amaller  sceJe.  On  thp 
eaot  of  the  liall  and  conrt 

.  are  two  ranges  of  rooina 
(ftU(i/»i,  IS),  more  in 
number  and  larger  than 
those  on  the  men's  side 
of  the  house.     There  ap- 

<    pear  to  luve  been  three 


6dka{,  a  round  building  with  a  domicml  root,  |  the  path  to  fetch 


■sage  {Xt^m,  IB) 
&oni  a  side  door 
tutor  propylaenni 


north-east  corner  of  the 
men's  court  (31),  while  a, 
third  way  led  by  a  loug 


a  rock-cut  ■tairway  (neiir 
18),  at  the  foot  of  wMch 
was  a  small  postern  door 
(17)  in  the  outer  fortifi- 
cation wall.  In  times  of 
peace  this  rm  probably 
war,  the  garrison 


»  depended  on  their  stores  o 


not  unlike  the  Boman  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  l  amwor 
also  was  originally  a  round  wattled  hot  (Ov.    [aiii-walfr.lareecistemi 
Ftwt.  Ti.  aei  so.).    The  C(ua  Bomuli  on  the  !  in  Uie  thickness  of  the  onur  wau. 
Palatine  (Ov.  Ptu(.  iii.  183 ;  Liv.  v.  SB)  was  a  |      In  addition  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
similar  building.  there  was  an  nrmer  story  {iwipAian).    Traces 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  a  number  of  small  |  of  a  staircase  atilT  exist  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fortified  town*  or  villages  were  nded   in   an  i  womeo'H  hall. 

ly  by  some  chieftain   who  lived!      Cuiialruclunio/  the  Palarro/  Tiryni.—Thv, 

'    ' aUB.   about  three  feel   thick,    are    built    of 

loglUy-dreBMed  hmeslone  bedded  in  clay  up  to 

heiEhC  of  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  level : 

of  the  wall  Has  ol  sun-dried  biiok,  and 

la  wsi  covered  inside  and  out  witbUuee 


chieftain   who  lived  i 
lolor  patriarchal  state,  i  w 
if  has  been  discovered    re 
at  iWns,  and  in  many  points  agrees  with    a 
Homer's  ocoonnta.  tl..  .- 

Plan  o/  Ika  Palaca  of  Titym.— Tbeie  is  no  i  the  w 


antocralic 

with  hia  retainers  _ 

The  palaoe  of  such 
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ixMnU  of  hard  staoo(K  made  of  lime  mixed  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  broken  pottery,  forming  a 
ooating  nearly  aa  hard  as  stone. 

The  floors  were  made  of  a  thick  layer  of  good 
lime  concrete.  In  the  rooms  the  pavementwae 
worked  to  a  smooth  snrfaoe,  on  which  simple 
patterns  of  sonares  or  spirals  wevs  incised,  and 
then  painted  Uoe  and  red. 

The  ▼anons  doorways  have  massive  stone 
sills  or  thresholds  (oMs),  in  most  oases  pro- 
rided  with  two  large  drill-holes,  in  siitoh  the 
bronze  pivots  of  the  doors  revolved,  show- 
ing that  folding  doors  were  used.  The  doors 
were  probably  made  of  thick  wooden  phuoks 
(see  Od.  u.  844)  held  in  their  place  by  strong 
bronse  bands  with  bronse  pivots  above  and 
below.  in>e  doorways  {arciBfioC)  were  lined  with 
woodwork,  the  jambs  being  made  of  soft  onbaked 
brick.  This  practice  survived  till  later  times. 
The  marble  doorways  of  the  Parthenon  and 
Prmpylaea  had  wooden  casings. 

liie  roof  was  probably  a  simple  low-j9itched 
roof,  having  a  principal  rafter  with  tie-beam 
and  king-pMt. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  at  Tiryns,  the  walls  were 
lined  with  wooden,  planks,  and  on  these  plates 
of  bronze  were  nailed,  worked  in  repotuse  with 
reliefs,  and  gilt    [CMlatnnL] 

All  the  wall  surfaces  at  IMryns  which  were 
not  thns  adorned  seem  to  have  been  ornamented 
both  inside  and  out  with  paintings  on  stooco, 
executed  in  simple  earth  colours. 

TJte  Homeric  Palaee  of  0dy$seti8.—The  Ho- 
meric hoose  (see  plan)  consisted  of  three  parts : 
obK^h  the  fore-eourt ;  8»/mi  or  fi4yapoy,  the  hall 
of  tbe  men;  and  BdXofios  {yupauumrts),  the 
apartments  of  the  women  {II,  vi.  816).  The 
house  was  entered  by  massive  folding  doors  (1, 
Biptu  9utXi9§St  Od,  xvii.  267),  and  on  either  side 
were  stone  seats  (10,  I8pat,  cf.  Od.  iii.  406).  The 
doom  led  into  the  abK'ii  (A),  or  open  court-yard, 
which  was  used  as  a  land  of  farm-yard.  On 
either  side  and  behind  were  chambers  (ddXofxoit 
9,  0),  used  for  various  purposes  {Od.  xix.  48, 
zx.  106).  In  one  comer  of  the  court  was  the 
0ikos  (&,  Od.  vdL  442, 459),  a  circular  building. 
In  the  midst  of  the  court  was  the  altar  of  Zeus 
'Ipjcf  ibf  («,  Od,  xziL  886).  In  the  court  were 
two  ooloimades  or  porticoes,  each  called  oftfovtra, 
one  CO  either  side  right  and  left  of  the  court- 
vard  (dfaotwa  «6Af5,  2  a,  26),  and  the  other 
(2)  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  court-yard, 
and  along  the  front  of  the  BwfAa  or  iiiyo^v. 
[ACOovoa.]  Crossing  the  dEOovo'o,  the  visitor 
passed  into  the  lUyapow  or  $wua  (B),  where  the 
ohiate  Hved.  At  eiwer  end  of  the  fiiyapop  was 
a  door,  one  loading  into  the  court-yard  through 
the  wowrOf  and  the  other  into  the  women's 
apartments,  the  BdXofios  properly  so  called. 
In  front  of  either  door  was  a  threshold  {M6s). 
That  in  front  of  the  door  into  the  fiiyapotf  was 
made  of  ash-wood  (Od,  xvii.  889),  and  the 
threabold  in  front  of  the  door  into  the  women's 
apartments  was  of  stone  {Od.  xx.  268).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  KdXyos  M6s  ran  round  the 
whole  building,  and  was  the  basement  of  stone 
on  whi<^  the  timber  structure  was  erected. 
Snob  a  basement,  18  inches  high,  is  found  at 
Tinms,  below  the  courses  of  unbumt  brick, 
and  ia  a  eotMsen  feature  in  houses  of  timber 
oonstmotion,  as  in  Switserland.  The  wiKu^os 
M6t  would  than bepart  d  the  timber  iraming 
et  the  deerway.  The  fUyapov  was  of  great 
aisa.  Its  height  was  that  of  the  house  itself, 
uid  its  roof  was  supported  by  lofty  posts  (Woyt 5, 
Od*  xix.  88).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  fi,4yapo¥ 
the  4rx<^or  hearth,  where  the  food  was 


cooked  (Od.  zz.  128),  and  the  smoke  escaped 
throogh  a  hole  in  the  roof  (of.  Hdt.  viii.  187). 
Besides  the  two  principal  doors  of  the  fjJyapov 
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FIS.  4M.— The  HoBMrlo  Hoom  of  tlis  Ochmnr. 
(Trom  J«bb*«  Ommt  :  wfarMiOM  from  Pxot  a»rdn«r.) 

A.ft^A4iows<wrt.  «.Im^sIm». 

a.  Altar  of  Zcv«  'B/mccmk*  o.  iiiKiPOt  ov^. 

B.  9m$tM  or  f««vaper,  men's  haU.  e.  M/ku 

0.  #«A«^.  or  ywMimrtrtf ,  woman's   T.  lOdiiuif. 

S.  A«vp)f . 
f.  9.  MAafiot. 
10.  UL  iiptu. 

alre^y  mentioned,  there  was  a  third,  or  postern- 
door  called  6p€oeOfni  (6,  Od.  xxii.  126, 182,  888). 
The  women's  rooms,  or  BdKattoSt  also  called 
ft/^ypa  ywautvv  {Od,  xxii.  161),  were  immedi- 
ately behind  the  ^4yapoy  on  tne  ground-floor, 
directly  cammunicawng  with  the  latter  by  a 
door,  and  by  a  passage  (8),  Xa^m,  with  the  outer 
court-yard  (cf.  Od.  xvii.  606,  xx.  880,  &c.). 
Here  the  women  sat  engaged  in  weaving  and 
domestic  occupaticms.  Here  was  the  chamber 
of  the  lady  of  the  house  (Od.  xxiii.  192,  296). 
The  ordinary  sleeping  ana  other  rooms  of  the 
women  were  in  the  upper  storv  {bwtpAlw)^ 
which  was  reached  by  a  ladder,  KKtfut^  {Od.  xxi. 
6,  IL  ii.  614).  In  ine  women's  rooms  was  the 
armoury  {$d\t^Mt  ZwKwy  cf.  Od.  xxii.  140),  and 
the  treasury  at  the  further  extremity  {BdkofMS 
fe^aros)t  with  a  high  roof  {Od.  xxi.  8).  In  the 
women's  part  of  the  house  also  there  was  an 
open  court  {Od.  xxiii.  190). 

R 


a<9  DOl 

S.  Thi  LiTBB  OxEEK  Eorsz,— Til]  quite 
leoently  vsr;  l^w  remuns  ol  Qreek  houseB  were 
known  to  eiiit.  Eicayatioag  made  in  the 
Greek  ait;  ol  NankrAtis  in  the  Egyptian  Delta 
during  1884-86  have  brought  to  light  remuns 
of  a  large  niunbar  of  Greek  >treeta  and  houses, 
all  buHt  of  iim-djiad  brick  ooated  with  painted 
■Inooa     Uw  UOCanpaiijing  flgnis  showa  ona  of 


Iheae  hoDHa,  A  is  a  Biogle  boiueot  aii  roomB, 
wllli  a  nnall  oentral  open  oonrt.  B  B  appear 
lobs  •hop*.     C  Care  narrow  Btreeta. 

Kig.  ita  it  (he  plan  of  a  honae  in  the  Feiiaeoa. 
dlaooiared  in  1S84. 

On  the  BE.  and  BW.  aidee  the  block  faces  on 
to  itreeta :  it  appears  to  be  a  donble  hooae.  On 


It  wu  not  till  tlie  time  ol  Demosthenea  Uiat 
good  hoaaes  began  to  be  built  in  Athena  (Dem. 
c.  ATittocr.  p.  669,  §  SOT  sqq.}.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat  the  growth  of  private 
Ininij  led  to  the  eraotiDn  of  la)>ger  and  more 
richly  decorated  honaes  thronghoat  Xha  Greek 
citiea,  and  eapedallj  id  Magna  Oraeda  and 
Bicil;.  In  all  caaea  the  country  hoDSee  moat 
have  been  maoh  finer  fanildinga  than  those  in 
the  old  cities,  where  aireelA  were  narrow  and 
sites  oKen  very  onunped  (Isocr.  Areop.  S  90 ; 
Thac.  ii.  11}. 

Qreek  houses  had  thiee  principal  featnrea  in 
conunoD.      (1)  There    wu    an  open  court  or 


the  mbKii  ol  the  earlier  Hellenic  plan ;  in  this 
clulater  on  altar,  B,  oru  found,  probably  dedi- 
.iBtad  to  Zens  'Efircf7i>i.  On  the  3E.  side  the 
hfiuua  was  entered  throngh  a  long  ah^ow 
^N>ruh,  C,  with  two  columns,  in  which  stood 
unadier  altar,  probaUy  (hAt  of  Apollo  'Ayvitit. 
'I'liia  pOTOh  led  into  a  small  open  coort,  D, 
■  un-uuiided  on  three  aidea  by  a  oovered  walk 
larad  or  porticiu).  The  floors  are  pared, 
[•rtly  with  tiaga,  partly  with  a  mde  mosaic, 
Formedof  pebbles  set  in  concrete.  This  block  of 
Irujlding  mauurea,  without  counting  the  large 

During  t)ie  moat  flonrishing  period  of  Greece 
thu  iirivalB  houBDH  appear  to  have  been  small 
and  Bimple  in  dcxigu.     The  iroDt  ol  the  honse 

hoUHia  were  often  built  side  by  aide,  with  party 
wall. between  [l|i.iTa<X'»<>^Iai,Thacii.3).  The 
Hiburiorwall  wan  plain,  and  naoally  oovered  with 
iiluter  or  slooco.  Terrsootta  and  bronie  were 
■  ilIwi  aaad  tor  aitarior  decoration  (Flat.  Phoc. 
ink  Unbaked  olay  waa  need  for  the  walls,  pro- 
liably  with  timber  in  the  oifnr  atray  (Sen.  patio  (oft^n  ti 
»U,H.  III.  J,  i  T).  I  rooms.  (9)  In 
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m  private  apartmeniB  allotted  to  their  respec- 
tive use.  Hence  the  division  into  ky^pmnra 
and  y\fvcuKwv7rit.  (8)  The  QyTiaekonitis -vdA^ 
as  a  general  rule,  in  larger  houses  behind  and 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  And/ronitiB.  The 
eeneral  plan  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
S^erii  house. 

The  above  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  the  larger  size,  with  two  courts  or 
peristyles,  is  conjectural,  but  will  show  what 
was  probably  a  common  general  plan  of  a  Qreek 
house  in  historic  times. 

(1)  Fore-court. — ^Many  houses  had  ekrp6$vpo¥ 
(Hdt.  vi.  85),  which  may  be  the  space  indicated 
in  the  cut  before  the  passage  A.  In  front  of 
the  house  was  genertuly  an  altar  of  Apollo 
Agyieus,  a  laurel  tree,  or  a  term  of  Hermes  or 
HekiU«  (Thuc.  vi.  27 ;  Ar.  Theam.  489  sq.). 

(2)  Entrance. — ^A  few  steps  {iofofiaBuoVj  led  up 
to  the  house-door,  which  generally  Jbore  some 
inscription,  such  as  iXffoSos  KpdrtiTi  *AyaB^ 
^aifiort,  or  uafiky  tlfflrv  Kak6v.  The  house- 
door  generaUy  opened  inwards;  of.  4y9owaii 
to  open,  and  iwurxitrcurBai  and  4^tKK{>acurBai 
(Plut.  PeUm.  11,  Dton,  57),  to  shut.  For  the 
doors  and  fastexiings,  &o^  see  lanaa.    .' 

The  house-door  was  osJled  a0Ac(of  (a6Ac(a), 
or  adiXla  B^pa  (Find.  Nem.  i.  19;  i7.  xxii. 
66),  because  it  opened  into  the  o^A.^^^.  Between 
(be  door  and  tne  av\ii  came  a  passage.  A', 
{irvK^y  or  Bvp^)t  and  in  a  large  house,  the 
porter's  lodge  (Theocr.  xv.  48 ;  Ar.  Thesm.  416,  i 
JBq.  1025). 

(8)  Peristyle  of  the  Andronitia  (Plan,  B). — 
This  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  house, 
corre^wnding  to  the  Homeric  o^^A^,  by  which 
name  it  is  frequently  called  (Plat.  Protag,  p. 
811  a).  It  was  a  court  open  to  the  sky  in  the 
centre  ((hrai0poy),  and  surrounded  on  all  four 
■ides  by  colonnades  {jrroai  or  vpotrr^aji  whence 
the  name  vt pior^Aioy. 

Bound  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  cham- 
bers used  by  the  men,  called  by  the  general 
name  of  oUoi,  o/ic^/utra,  and  iufipwpts.  Besides 
these,  there  were  parlours  or  sitting-rooms 
{4^49pai)i  sleeping-rooms  (Kotrwyts,  oticfiftara), 
ffuest-chambers  (Icvvvcs),  picture-galleries  and 
libraries. 

(4)  *Ayip^,  or  dimnq-hall  (Plan,  C).— The 
iip^fMty  was  situated  in  tne  centre  of  the  house, 
between  the  two  courts.  It  corresponds  to  the 
fUyapw  of  Homer.  Here  stood  we  iarioj  or 
sacred  hearth,  the  symbol  of  domestic  worship 
(Aeech.  Aga/m.  1066),  a  round  altar  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Hestia,  and  a  sanctuary  for  sup- 
pliants (Thuc  L  186;  Plut.  Them.  84;  Lys. 
de  Coed,  Brat,  §  27).  Here  dinner  was  taken 
(Xen.  Symp.  i.  18 ;  cf.  Ar.  Eccl.  676),  and  it 
was  generally  a  place  where  men  assembled. 
The  andron  is  called  by  Vitruvius  vpoards  or 
wapaards,  and  by  other  writers  jratrrdsy  a  word 
properly  signifying,  not  a  chamber,  but  a  colon- 
nade. 

(5)  PerittyU  of  the  QynaehoniiU  (Plan,E). — 
The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaekonitis  by  a  door  (2) 
called  fUravKos,  fjJcavKos,  or  /jKcaikios. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  Gynaekonitis,  which  was,  in  lan^e  houses, 
behind  the  Andronitis  (Lys.  c.  Sim. §6;  Dem. 
e.  Everq.  p.  1165,  §  58 ;  Xen.  Oec.  ix.  6).  In 
smaller  houses,  where  there  was  only  one  court, 
the  Gynaekonitis  was  in  the  upper  story  (Lys.  de 
Caed.  Erai.  §  19;  Ar.  Eccl.  961,  Theam.  482). 
On  the  right  and  left  of  this  were  bed-chambers, 
Que  BdXMfiat  or  bedroom  of  the  master  and 
miatceee*  and  the  ifA/pt$dXafiott  probably  the 


chamber  of  the  grown-up  daughters  of  the 
house  (Plan,  D,  £)  (Soph.  O.  T.  1242;  Pind. 
Pyth.  ii.  60 ;  Soph.  Tr<ich.  918 ;  Eur.  Hipp.  940 ; 
Theocr.  ii.  186).  The  BdXofios  is  frequently 
called  ^Mfidriov  (Lys.  de  Coed.  Erat.  §  24  ;  Ar. 
Eccl.  8 ;  Plat.  Bep.  iii.  p.  890  c),  and  some- 
times vcurrds  or  vcurr6s  (Theocr.  xxiv.  46; 
Ant?i,  Pal.  ix.  245).  In  Ihe  0dAoftor  were  placed 
figures  of  the  0col  yofi^Acoi.  Beyond  these 
rooms  were  large  apartments  {ttrruyfs)  used 
for  working  in  wooL  Bound  the  peristyle 
were  eating-rooms,  bed-chambers,  store-rooms 
(rc^iicta,  cf.  Ar.  Lyaistr.  495),  and  other  apart- 
mento  in  common  use.    (Plan,  G.) 

Besides  the  aCKtios  wpa  and  the  fi4irau\os 
B^pa,  there  was  a  third  door  {mprala  B^pa) 
leading  to  the  garden  (Dem.  in  Everg.  p. 
1155,  §58 ;  Lys.  in  Erat.  §  16). 

Some  other  matters  connected  with  a  Greek 
house  require  notice. 

(1)  Upper  ttories. — When  there  was  an  upper 
story  {vwtp^oyt  Stapes),  it  was  chiefly  used  for 
the  sleeping  apartments,  both  of  the  family  and 
of  the  slavM.  (Cf.  Dem.  in  Everg.  p.  1166, 
§  66.)  Houses  rarely  had  more  than  two 
stories  (but  cf.  rplareyoy,  Acts  xx.  8,  9,  and 
elsewhere).  The  access  to  the  upper  floor 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  by  stairs  (&ki- 
fioBfiot)  on  the  outside  of  the  house  (Arist.  Oec. 
ii.  6 ;  cf.  Liv.  xxxix.  14).  In  some  large  houses 
there  were  rooms  for  guests  {^ty&yfs)  on  the 

'  ground-floor. 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  pro- 
jected beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part, 
forming  l>alconies  (vpo/BoAoU,  7ct<riiro8/(r/iaTa), 
like  the  Boman  maeniana. 

(2)  Boof8. — The  roofs  were  generallv  flat,  and 
it  was  customary  to  walk  about  upon  uiem  (Lys. 
adv.  Sim.  §  11 ;  Ar.  Lytiatr.  889),  or  to  pass 
from  one  house  to  another  (Dem.  c.  Anarot, 
p.  609,  §  58).  But  pitched  roofs  were  also 
used,  covered  with  tiles  {Kipofios). 

(8)  Doors.— rSee  lanua.]  In  the  interior 
of  the  house  the  place  of  doors  was  sometimes 
supplied  by  curtains  {fopcarerAffiAara^  -rapa- 
KaK^ftuma)  (Ar.  Fesp.  1215). 

(4)  Windows  OBjupUifs)  were  chiefly  in  the 
upper  story  (Ar.  Thesm,  797,  Eccl.  961). 

Windows  in  Greek  architecture,  public  or 
domestic,  were  few,  small,  and  plain.  The  only 
allusion  to  windows  in  Homer  is  Od.  i.  820,  and 
this  is  doubtful.  Some  prehistoric  houses 
recently  discovered  in  the  island  of  Thera  show 
traces  of  small  square  windows  with  wooden 
lintels.  No  evidence  of  windows  has  been 
found  at  Tiryns  or  Mykenae ;  in  later  buildings 
a  few  have  been  found.  It  appears  probaUe 
that  temples  were  principally  hgnted  m>m  the 
roof,  as  those  in  Egypt,  and  that  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  of  houses  were  lighted  chieflv  from 
the  door,  those  in  upper  stories  by  small  win- 
dows, sometimes  double  ((h;pl8fs),  wi^  case- 
ments. 

In  Boman  buildings  the  window  was  deve- 
loped into  an  important  architectural  feature. 
See  below. 

(5)  PrivieSy  inr^ivaroi  (Ar.  Ach.  81),  6^o9oi 
(Ar.  Eccl.  1059),  Kcnrp&yts  {Pax^  99),  probably 
near  the  kitchen. 

(6)  Heating. — Artificial  warmth  was  procured 
bv  little  portable  stoves  {iax^^^  4<rYapl9fs)^  or 
chafing  dishes  (i^yBpdicta).  (At.  Vesp.  811.) 
[Fooni.]  Chimney  (irdtTny,  Ar.  Vesp.  148; 
KenryMicrif  Hdt.  viii.  187)  seem  to  have  been 
used  only  in  the  kitchen  iiwrdinoy). 

(7)  Decoration. — The  decorations  of  the  in- 
terior were  -very  plain.     The  floors  were  of 
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ooDcrebe  or  pluter.     The  wkII  ,      .  , 

toorita  oeutory  B.C.,  neeoi  to  hava  btwn  white-  oended  mi  onoe  trom  the  itraet  (Laj.  i 
wuhsd.  Tha  &nl  rsoorded  instance  of  pwnting  U,  a,  ixi.  SI,  S).  The  diflateat  atorieB 
th«..  i.  ihu  of  Alkibiadea  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  S  147  ;  windom  hraking  oat  into  the  street  (Ut.  : 
im      ar„  !..„=  „i^  .^.^i.^.,  «i    —i^.  ai;  j„.  vt  M).    They  alao  had  • 


11  of  lioDwa  at  Athan*  (Xau.  Oaeon.  iii.  1], 

A  diatinotian  was  made  at  AtbeiiB  betman  the 
atiiim,  vhioh  was  a  dwriliog-faooae  tor  a  wngle 
famiJT,  and  the  Ztiwisig*,  wluch  waa  ad^ited 
to  hold  teveral  famiUee.  iirratnUu  wete  let 
moetlj  to  loreignen  and  mebwkB.  Tlie  aaminer 
irrni'Ti  waa  the  most  profltable  for  the  letting 
of  honaes,  when  meniliaiilB  and  other  Tiaitora 
fiocked  to  Athani,  The  not  wu  oonunaaij 
paid  b;  the  maoth,  and  waa  at  leaat  B  per  oant. 
OD  the  porchase  money.  The  piifiH  of  hooaea 
a4  Athou  varied  from  B  minas  to  190  miiiaa. 

8.  Bo>xK.— The  earliflit  dwellings  of  the 
I«Uiia  on  the  Palatine  hill  were  probably 
itere  hots  of  mad-daabed  oeiere,  like  the  eata 
HoiTttU.  (Sea  above.)  After  the  bnruiug  of 
Rome  by  tha  Gaulii,  the  city  was  rebuilt  with 
aaiTOW  aliaets  and  an  no  iwolai  plan  (Lit.  v. 
GG).  Even  the  houeei  of  the  richest  citisens 
were  small  and  built  ol  unhnrat  brick,  or  the 
ttatt  brown  tufa  of  tlie  hills  of  Rome.  No  ei- 
amples  of  Scad  brioka  are  known  in  Roman 
bnildiugB  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caeear;  and 
down  to  the  beginniiigof  the  last  oentur;  of  the 
Bapablio  Bomans  of  rank  oontiuned  to  live  in 

The  Twelve  Tables  ordained  that  each  build-       "^  "»  -  "•"''""K.SJ,?^?^'* 
ing  should  be  aapaxatad  from  another  by  a  qace 
ti  91  taat,  called  ambitut.      Thia  enactment,  |  timea  balconies  and  pTojectins  atoriea  Imaeid- 
whuihadlong  bean  disregBided,wBs  again  an-    ofM),  aopnorted  liy  brackets  (Mart.  i.  87). 
toraed  by  Nero,  when  ha  lefaoilt  Iha  oity  (Tac.        We  find  raenUonof  a  home  three  atones  higfa 
Ann.  XT.  «i).  {tertia  cotOignatio)  in  918  b.o.  (Ut.  ni.  01,  B); 

Houses  at  Biuae  may  be  dinded  into  Huiii^,  and  Martial  (i.  IIT,  T)  liTed  on  the  third  itorj 
faloiAB  let  out  in  flats,  principally  to  tenants  of  (loalit  Iribui).  We  have  no  axpnsa  nientim  of 
small  ninana,  and  Wmnw  or  aetU*  priontaa,  any  heusea  more  than  fooi  atoriee  b^h,  bvt 
■aparate  bonaas  or  idlela,  naoallT  with  only  one  ptobably  aeme  honeea  at  Rome  were  hi^nr 
atory  aboTe  the  grooad-fliioT,  and  inhabited  for    than  thia. 

Uie  most  part  by  a  aingla  family ;  tiKMigii  parts  I  A  picture  ol  a  large  oonntry  house  (nRa) 
of  them,  especially  at  Uu  back  or  tofs  were  found  in  AJgeria  in  1878  shows  a  bnildiiw  of 
■ometimes  let  out,  aa  in  Italian  palaaai  (Liv.  from  four  to  six  stories  high.  The  gnmnd-floor 
mix.  14,  a;  Hnet-^ar.M,  ViMl.7).  >  baa  only  a  few  plain  netaagnlar*rindoira,fltlBd 

The  indida  was  a  block  of  buildinga  isolated  with  strong  iron  gratinga.  In  the  npper  storiee 
fiom  the  neigbbooring  faoaeea.  The  ground-  the  irindowa  are  plaoed  at  frequent  intarrala. 
floor  waa  usiully  let  out  in  d»ps  {tabtmae),  Tbo  eential  part  of  thehoose  hsa  a  low-pitched 
■od  (he  apper  atoriea  in  fiats  or  si^iarate  rooms,  roof  ooreied  with  ted  tilaa,  tmn  Uke  ridge  of 
The  Damber  ol  mmlae  at  Rome  greatly  ex-  which  lorn  ohinuiey-aleeka  project.  Aeonical 
needed  that  of  the  donttu  (Tac  Ann.  xt.  4S ;  araoke-oowl  is  aet  orer  each  ohinmey. 
Soet-Nn-.  IS).  Iniulaewere  naually  built  on  'Hie  honaae  let  for  hire  were  often  badly  bmlt 
apeonlation,  and  let  by  the  proprietor  to  differ-  by  speoalatora.  The  opper  atoriea  were  of 
eot  oocupatta  (Pint.  Orau.  ti;  Mart.  iv.  ST),  wood (toAuloto, con(v»i*(HHa), and fteqnenUy 
Ibmoe  tha  anites  ol  rooms  oi  sepaiate  roouu  lelJ  down,  while  their  material  made  t)Man  more 
were  called  ctnaruia  -maritoria  (Suet.  Fit.  7 :  liable  to  Sres,  whieh  were  very  fraquBBt  in 
Jbt.  iii.  aS4)  or  conducta  {Hut.  Up.  i.  1,  Bl|.  Rome  (see  Jut.  i.  7,  iii.  lOS;  Catoll.  isiii.  8 ; 
The  rent  (pernio.  Jay.  ix,  83)  at  Rome  iraii  Sen.  Bp.  Bl,  §  18).  The  inundatioua  of  the 
oonsideiable,  even  lot  a  aiiaenifale  garret  (Juv.  Tiber  alao  undermined  toundationa,  and  caosed 
iii.  lOSi  cf.  Hart.  iii.  90,  8).  Those  who  had  thaUlof  hoQaes(Tac..^i>ii.  i.7B;  Snel^w.M). 
ohatge  of  the  imulae  and  collected  tha  rente  In  the  reign  ol  Aognatoa  the  bai^  of  new 
ware  called  intutatii  and  procimUom  mm-  bouses  in  streeta  was  limited  to  savaaty  (aei, 
lanmi.  The  iMcIa  appeaia  to  haTo  bean  named  and  they  were  to  he  ocsisttDoted  on  stone  niera, 
after  the  peraon  to  wbom  it  baloBged :  e.g.  ■•-  I  with  walls  of  ooociete  and  bnnit  brick.  Naro 
aiiia  Amana  Pollirma,m»uLi  SeriarHfin,  &c.  I  added  to  and  impiDTed  Ukese  regnlatiooa,  aitd 

The  nppar  stories  and  the  naparata  looms  ol    was  aaid  to  have  bunt  Rome  in  wder  to  rebnild 
tha  intul*  were  called  emorula.     Thia  word    it.     (Tac.  Ami.  xv.  48 ;  Soet.  N«r.  sa.) 
wQperly  signifies  rooms  to  dine  in ;  but  alter  it        The  fashion  ol  building  large  and  magnificent 
baMms  the  faahton  to  dine  in  the  apper  part  of  ,  domua  or  ptlaaai  came  in  wiUi  the  incresea  of 
the  hoDse,  all  tha  noma  abere  (be  gtnDnd.floor  <  wealth  ocrsaiened  by  eonqneata  in  t 
ware  sailed  (VHOCuIa  I  Van.  L.ii.T.16fl;Pt»ut.;  Heat  ol  the  mom*  ■   -  "       - 

Amrh.  iiL  1,  8;  Uor.  Ef.  i.  1.  »I).     The  ataira  ;  These  qlendid  n 
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most  pari  on  the  hills,  and  along  the  northern 
alc^ie  of  the  Palatine,  afterwaras  ooenpied  by 
the  Tarions  palaoes  of  the  emperors. 

The  honse  of  the  orator  L.  Craaaiia  on  the 
Paii^ine,  biylt  abont  92  B.c.,  wae  the  flril  which 
had  marble  columns  in  the  atrinm.  In  78  B.C. 
IL  Lepidos,  for  the  first  time  in  Borne,  need 
the  rich  Nomidian  marble  {giiUlo  aniioo)  not 
only  for  oolomns,  bnt  also  rar  the  thre«h<rfds 
of  his  doors  (Plin.  xxzri  §  48).  Marble 
•labe  were  first  used  for  wal^linings  by  a 
iDught  named  Mamnrra,  one  of  Caesar's  pre- 
foots  in  Ganl :  in  whose  house  were  columns  of 
marble  frmn  Karystus  {cipoUino)  and  Luna.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries  marbles 
were  brought  from  all  iiarts  of  the  world  for 
colnnms,  entablatures,  doorways,  wall-linings, 
And  paTements.  Houses  thus  decorated  were 
sold  at  enormous  prices.  Clodius  gave  nearly 
15  million  sesterces  (182,000^0  for  a  house: 
Cioero  8|  millions  (80,0002.).    [Mamior.] 

Many  of  these  palaces  were  surrounded  by 
extensive  gardens  (horii  Salluttiam,  Lu- 
euUani,  &o,)» 

According  to  Y itruvius,  the  principal  parts  of 
s  Roman  house  were,  or  in  his  opinion  should 
be— (1)  VetHbtUum;  (2)  Ostium;  (8)  Atrium; 
(4)  Aloe ;  (M  TahUnum ;  (6)  Fauces ;  (7)  Feri- 
Milium,  Tne  parts  of  a  house  which  were 
ccmsidered  of  less  importance  were — (a)  Cuhi- 
cula;  (6)  TricUnia;  (c)  Oeci;  (d)  Exedrae; 
(e)  Finacothsea;  (/)  Bihliotheca;  {g)  Bali- 
naum;  (k)  Ouhna;  (t)  Cenaeula;  {j)  Lara- 
riutn  or  Sacra/rium ;  0c)  Diaetae ;  (/)  Solaria. 
We  shall  speak  of  each  in  order. 

(1)  Vesti'bulum.  a  vacant  space  before  the 
house,  forming  a  court-yard  or  entrance-court, 
open  on  one  side  to  the  street.  In  the  smaller 
houses  in  Rome  and  the  municipal  towns, 
there  was  either  no  veatibulum^  so  that  the 
door  opened  straight  upon  the  street,  or  the 
vestibiuum  was  smiply  indicated  by  the  door 
standing  back  a  few  feet  from  the  street,  as  in 
many  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii.  In  the 
bouses  of  the  nobility  the  vestibulum  was 
adorned  with  statues,  arms,  and  other  trophies 
(liiv.  X.  7;  Cic  Phil.  ii.  28,  68;  Verg.  Aen.  ii. 
504 ;  Ov.  Tritt.  iii.  1,  88 ;  Suet.  Tib.  26,  Ner. 
88),  sometimes  with  quadrigae  (Juv.  vii.  125). 
n  was  for  the  most  part  unoorered,  but  some- 
times had  a  portions  or  colonnade  (Suet.  Nsr. 
in ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  48),  and  was  adorned  with 
traes  or  shrubs  (Verg.  Oeorg.  iv.  20). 

Pnblio  buildings  also  had  vestiDala,  as  the 
ooria  or  senate-house  (Liv.  i.  48,  ii.  48),  and 
farioos  temples  (Tac*  Hist,  i.  86). 

(2)  OsnuM.  The  ostiunu  often  used  as 
ajnonymoos  with  ianua  and  fores,  the  door, 
properly  signified  an  entrance-hail,  small  or 
tsxm,  before  the  icmua.  Here  stood  the 
Alttt  two  posts  or  pillars  flanking  the  door- 
way. On  the  threshold  the  word  SALVE  was 
sometimes  wrought  in  mosaic.  (See  also  Mart, 
▼ii  876,  xiv.  76).  Over  the  door  a  few  words  of 
good  omen  were  often  inscribed,  such  as  XAIPEt 
*  Salve,'  or  *  Nihil  intret  mali ' :  and  sometimes 
also  the  warning  *  Gave  canem '  (c^XojSov  rV 
K^^a) :  for  here  was  usually  the  kennel  of  the 
house-dog  (Theocr.  xv.  48;  Ar.  Thesm.  428, 
Lys.  1215 ;  TibuU.  ii.  4, 82).  Here  also  was  the 
e^la  ianitoris  {BvpttpMy).  Sometimes  the 
house  was  indicated  by  a  sign  over  the  door 
(Suet.  Aug.  5,  Dom.  1). 

(8^  Atbtom .  The  atrium,  also  colled  cavum 
otdMim  or  ooiHiMftttm,  was  a  large  room  or  court 
rooled  over,  with  the  exception  of  an  opea^ing  in 
the   oentie,   called   compluvium    (sometimes 


covered  with  an  awning),  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a 
cistern  m  the  floor  {impluvium,  Liv.  xliii.  18, 
6;  Plant.  Amph,  v.  1,  56),  draining  into  a  well 
{puieus)  under  ground.  The  word  impluvium, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  for  compluvium 
sod  vice  versa. 

The  atrium  in  ancient  times  served  as 
ntting-room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  Here  was 
ihe  focus,  or  hearth,  which  served  not  only  for 
co<^ing,  but  was  used  also  for  the  reoeptaole  of 
the  Lares  or  Penates,  which  were  sometimes 
kept  in  httle  cabinets  near  the  hearth.  (Hor. 
Bpod.  u.  48;  Plant.  Aul.  ii.  18,  15;  TibuU.  i. 

10,  20 ;  Juv.  viii.  110.)  The  Lar  or  tutelary  ^od 
of  the  house  stood  dose  to  the  entrance  behmd 
the  door  leading  into  the  atrium  (Ov.  Fast,  i, 
186  sq.).  Near  the  sacred  flame  tne  members 
of  the  family  took  the  common  meal.  In  the 
atrium  the  master  of  the  house  kept  his  area 
or  money-chest,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
floor.  [AroA.]  Here  stood  the  marriage  bed 
{lectus  genialis,  lectus  adversusy  Prop.  iv.  (v.) 

11,  85^.  Here  sat  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
spinmng  and  weaving  with  her  maids  (Liv.  i. 
57,  9).  Here  all  visits  were  paid,  and  the  patron 
received  his  clients  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  5, 81 ;  Cic.  Legg. 
i.  8, 10).  Here  the  corpse  was  j^aced  before  it 
was  carried  out  to  burial.  [TanUf.]  Here 
also,  in  the  At.ak,  were  placed  the  waxen  Ima- 
ginei  of  the  ancestors  of  the  house. 

As  wealth  increased,  and  more  rooms  were 
needed,  the  atrium  ceased  to  be  the  only 
room  for  the  family.  A  kitchen  (culina)  was 
made  for  cooking,  the  Lares  were  placed  in 
a  special  lararium ;  the  meals  were  taken  in 
the  upper  story,  hence  called  cenaeulum;  the 
mastor  and  mistress  slept  in  a  separate  cuhi- 
euJum,  and  most  of  ttie  bedrooms  were  up- 
stairs. The  atrium  now  became  the  reception 
room,  and  was  magnificently  fitted  up  with 
marbles  and  works  of  art.  It  still  continued 
to  be  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  and  its 
primitive  character  was  preserved  by  its  retahi- 
ing  the  symbolical  nuptial  couch  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
1, 87),  the  imagines  of  the  ancestors,  and  the 
instruments  for  weaving  and  spinning  (cf .  Hor. 
Oarm.  iii.  1, 45,  ii.  10, 7 ;  Verg.  Aen.  i.  725,  Oeorg. 
ii.  461  sq. ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  260;  Mart  xii.  60). 

The  rooms  which  opened  out  of  the  atrium 
were  lighted  only  through  the  compluvium. 

(4)  AiJi£  were  two  quadrangular  recesses  cm 
the  left  and  right  at  the  end  of  the  atrium,  and 
open  to  the  a&ium.  Here  the  imagines  were 
kept  (Juv.  viii.  19  sq. ;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  621 ;  Mtft. 
ii.  90,  6). 

(5)  TABLi'Ntm,  iMth  the  two  alae,  formed  a 
proloxigation  of  the  atrium. 

(6)  Fauces  was  a  passage  from  the  atrium 
to  the  peristylium  or  open  court. 

(7)  rzBUTTLiUM,  like  the  atrium,  was  a 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle,  like  the 
Spanish  patio ;  the  open  part,  which  was  sur- 
rounded oy  columns,  had  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  was  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees  forming  a  viridarium.  The  atrium 
and  peristylium  were  the  two  important  parts 
of  a  Roman  house ;  the  former,  during  the  laHt 
century  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire, 
being  Uie  public  reception  room,  and  the  latter 
the  inner  or  private  court,  which  gave  access  to 
the  private  rooms,  such  as  the  oeci  or  saloosis, 
the  triclinia  or  dining-rooms,  the  baths,  &c. 
(cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  10,  22.  Carm.  iii.  10,  6 ;  Juv.  iv. 
7).  Between  the  columns  of  the  peristylium 
were  placed  statues  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  19,  61),  and 
vases  filled  with  flowers. 
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ooncMla  or  plHter.     The  wkUe,  down  to  th»  ■  "»■-  -^      ^aiKltrSiau'iiiTv.    The  l/»t^»  or 

wHh«d'  Th«  fint  noordfd  iLutuic«of  paintini. 
them  in  that  of  Alkibimdtw  (Dem.  c.  Uid.  %  147 
Plut.  Alcib.  IB).  Wc  hare  iiko  miintion  <> 
painted  oeiliugii  at  ths  Mine  {""od  ^Plat.  Mef.  -^    ^ 

•ii,  p.  6Mb).  .    -i— .       iUu'SHt.CIiHMi.  10)  dost  not  denote 

(8)  i/etttnpandi'nfMo/HouiJi.^TbereHa.c         —-^ ^r-^Hir  1^  of  room, bat  may  mettn  a 
ft  great  deal  of  BpecnJation  in  Ihe  boilding  aixl  ^b-*^b«(  iliiiiDg-roam,a  mutuuST-hooH. 

UHin^of  hotusa  at  Athen*  (Xan.  (Recoil  ui.  1>  _-r?   iiBf^Bhm. 

vbfa,  whioh  was  a  dwriUng-hoaBe  tot  ■  kih^,.  ,^  ^  A«,  Jfil.  Clor.  ii.  8,  69,  ii.   4,  35  i 

(amil;,  and  the  ZuvoliKil,  which  wan  iu1u|,il.  ^^m 

to  hold  Mveral  faniliea.      avrDucfw    wcri.    . 

moatly  to  toreignBn  ftnd  metoekn.   Tlm^ia.. 

aaaaon  waa  the  most  proflUble  (or  the    I..! . .  ^ 

of  honaea,  when  metohanta  ajul  othti'  a  .    '  ^ 

flocked  to  Athena.    The  rent  waa  coiii>'" 

paid  bj  the  month,  and  waa  at  leant  »  |i<  i  .  . 

on  the  poTchaH  money.     The  prioeH  ol  U.  .^ 

at  AUiana  Tariad  from  8  miau  to  120  mir 

3.  BoKAU.— The  sarlieat  dwelling:"  <>t 
r»iin«  en  the  Palatine  hill  were  |'i'  < 
ttere  hnU  ol  mad-daubad  oaiers,  Likc^  tlir  . 
BtmrnU.  (See  aixive.)  After  the  burn 
Rome  by  the  Oftnla,  the  city  wu  rebuilt 
narrow  Mreete  and  on  no  rWalu  pluu  i  < 
Gfi|.     Kven  the  honaea  of  the  hcUi,";t  . :  — 

■oft  brown  tofa  of  the  hille  of  Komc.  ' '. 
amplea   of  fired  brieka  are  knonn  in    ' 

buildingB  till  the  time  of  JuIiuh  Caui-in 
down  to  the  beginning  of  thelaat  century 
Bepnbho  Romana  of  rank  oontinued  ;< 


of  U  (Mt,  called  ambttut.      Thin  iin.-  ■■     -^""^ 
whi^liadb>ngbBandiaiegudeo,H'u-  ^^^  aAClu^lO). 

iMMd by  NeiD,  whan  be  rebuilt  Uie  1.11  -  ^^  nvnlanaveiB 


Hooeee  at  Rome  ma;  I 
bkioka  let  ont  in  Bate,  pt 
nnall  msaita,  and  ifomi 
•eparate  honaea  or  hoUU 
iitory  above  the  groand-f 
the  most  part  bf  a  aingli 
of  them,  eapeoiaUj  at 
KHoatimaB  let  out,  aa  ii 
xiiii.t«,Bi  Buet-lffr.. 

Tha  iamla  wai  a  bloc 
from  the  neighbooring 
floor  waa  Dtoaily  let  on 
and  the  upper  (tone*  in 
The  nambar  of  intuitu 
needed  Chat  of  the  ifon 
Bnat.  Ner.  IB).  Intuitu 
■peculation,  and  let  by  tl 
ent  oocDpakU  (Pint.  C 
Hence  the  niilei  of  too 
were  citUed  cttaetUa  m 
Jav.  iii.  1S«)  or  eonduc 
The  rent  (jimuia,  Jov. 

iii.  lesi  cf.  Hart.  iii.  8) 
charge  of  the  intulne  a 
ware  called  tntulani  ai 


:x 


after  the  per 
tuU  Arritttu 

The  upper  .  . 
the  intuia  were  called 
properly  ligaifle*  rooms 
becttme  the  taahioa  todi 
the  home,  all  the  rooms 
vera  ealled  eatuteuta  (Vt 
An^h,  iiL  1,  8 ;  Hor.  Hj 


(m)  CIU.1B  seiivo'bdhiCei.uefakilu'bzbj 

i^Tes,  oaiuUj  utiul«d  in  Ihe  apper  stciy,  or  I 
in  the  back  of  the  house  (Cio.  P&ii.  a.  ST,  S7 :  j 
Hot.  Sal.  i.  8,  8 1  Titr.  -n.  T ;  Flin.  Ep.  iL  17,  B). : 

(»)  Ceu^    [CellA.]  I 

Svitting  Senuiini  of 
fiotnan  HouMeg.—One  of 
Uie  best  pjvserred  hoDww 
m  Borne  it  ^bo  of  sps- 
cul  iaterest  (rom  its 
earlT  date.  Thia  ie  the 
BDOul  dwelline  dsdaIIt 
known  u  -the  Houm 
of  Livik'  or  'of  Oermk- 
nicoB,'  on  the  NW.  part 
ol  the  PiOktine  hill.  It 
in  probftblj  not  later  in 

Augnxtiu.        The    mill 

faoed  I'ith  oput  rsticn- 
latujH  of  tain,  no  brick 
being  na«d.  Fig.  4TS 
abovB  ita  plan,  nhichf 
owing  to  the  iiregalorit; 
of  thesiLe,iBat  twodiSe- 

raomd  groDj»d  nmnd  the 
■Uirowe  F  being  nt  > 
higher  level  than  the 
In^r  roonu  by  the 
ntrintD ;  the  ettun  D  lead 
from  the  Btrinm  up  to 
the  higher  door  banlniL 
The  Duin  entranoe  ii  at 
B,  ammiacbed  down  a 
ithort  flight  ol  step*. 

The  peintinga  in  Uke 
Iirincipal  rooma  of  this  til-  *' 

fnert  examplea  of  Bomon  wall  deooration  thai 
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The  Hoaae  of  Sallnat,  the  hialorian.  between 

the  QoiciDal  and  Pinoian  Hilla  near  the  Porta 

Callina,  still  eriating  in  port,  waa  ono  of  the 

fineat  hoaaea  in  Borne.     It  hod,  like  the  Houae 

(diacovored  in  187*)  o       ■      " 

[Hor.  Bat  '  "   '■   "" 


L  8,  14,  O 


A>  aeema  to  haie  been  osnolly  the  caae  in 
Hinnar'  hoosea  till  the  reign  of  Angaiitas,  the 
only  method  of  heating  was  by  cbanMol  bTaiien 
(/bmii).  "H*  nae  oif  hypocaaata  foe  prirato 
hoiuea  woa  a  later  intioduction,  and  the  veiy 
complete  lyatem  of  beating  rooma  with  hot  air 
under  tha  hrpooaost  floors,  and  wall-lininga  of 
fluB-tiles  all  over  the  internal  waU-Borface    ' 


[Biineae.] 


la),  ertenaiTs  gordena,  whence 

was  fieqnently  called  the  Borti  BaltuiHani. 
(Tac.  Ann.  nii.  47.  EM.  ui.  Mi  Plin.  vii. 
S7S.) 

Fig.  474  ahows  the  gionnd  plan  of  a  common 
type  of  atreet  house  in  Bome,  Bach  as  belonged 
to  men  of  moderate  meona.    On  thix  fragment 


almost   identical   ii 


trium,  without  oolnmna ; 
■ding  into  (6)  the  ptri- 
are  four  Bmall  rooms  (6), 


one  at  Mch  corner 

Fig.  4TG  ia  the  plan  of  the  Atrium  Veatae  or 
Houseof  the  Six  Veatal  Virgins,  at  tfae  8.E.  end 
of  the  Forum,  which  woa  exposed  to  view  in 
1888-4. 

Tlie  rooniB  are  arranged  round  a  long  open 
periityliiim  or  cloiater,  in  the  centre  of  which 
waa  a  flower  guden  with  beda  divided  by  low 
brick  kerba.  The  upper  rooms  oonaiat  chiefly 
□I  bedcooniH  and  Hmatl  bathroome,  moatly  fur- 
niahed  with  marble  wall-limnga  ^d  moeaio 
floors.  Some  of  the  rooma  are  warmed  by  both 
hypocaunts  and  wall-lininga  of  flne-tiles.    The 


some  of 

eeora 

mabotl 

V£ 

^JX^weS 

rithri 

h  oolonred  marbles  fiom  Afrioa 

andOree, 

ce.   So 

■  had  It 

oDldedskirtinga 

and  com 

ceamadeot 

ery  hard  and  brilli^t 

marbles, 

Dchac 

ilieo,  0 

encrusted  with 

gorgeoUH 

ghMB 

andee 

lingHandvaulU 

were  da.: 

rated 

with  painting. 

Boitu  Qnadiate,  tbe  earliest  mi  the  Hoiu«  of  I  porHeui  or  eolonnkde  of  mubln.  miB  interior 
Angiutiw  (i>ii«HM  Angutfana),  on  die  EtW.  wu  decorMed  with  gold,  ivorr,  ud  jewelB. 
«dge  of  tbe  F&Utiiw,  overiooking  the  Cintiu  (Tmc  ^nn.  xv.  49;  Soet.  Jf«r.  81 ;  Hut. 
■uimua  (Soet.  Atig.  93,  78).  I  Bpact.  S.)   Some  room*,  aooording  to  Snetoaiiu, 


u  a  lenes  oi  blms  apanmeDie. 

Tbe  Ooldm  Home  {Domtu  Atirea)  of  Nero, 
which  covered  part  ot  the  Palatine  and  Eflqni- 
IJne  hilla  and  the  valln  between  them,  was 
Dearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  incladed  lu^a 
gardens  and  parka,  all  aarronnded  bj  a  triple 


than  one,  bhe  itreet  front  on  Qui  gronnd-floor  [  ptuvium)  of  tbn  ktriom  is  oBiuUy  of  maible, 
was  UBD&Uy  aocapiad  bj  a  row  of  ahopi-  either  ia  Uiin  Blab*  or  in  mouic  \  a  fonntaiu 

Fig.   177  Bhon  a  unall   shop,  to  nhiofa   is    surronaded  with  flowar-potB  is  a  very  oammon 
}oui«d  the  reaideaos  of  iU  owner,   forming   a.    ornament. 

■mall  block  independent  of  the  adjoining  larger  Fig.  17B  repmaenta  the  attioia  ol  the '  HouBe 
boiiM.  (1)  Anopen  uchway,  in  which  ■  wooden  of  the  Qnaealor '  at  Pompeii.  This  atrimn  i* 
■hop.tniiit  waa  fittod.  The  L-shaped  ooonter  BOrroonded  bj  variona  rooma,  and  ia  painted 
(S)  ii  formed  of  concrete  and  brick,  alncooed.  vith  arabeaqoe  dCBigna  Dpon  red  aod  jellow 
At  one  aod  is  >  ebaiooal  stove  (B) ;  S,  E  ue  the    granndi. 

dimns-room  and store-iooni  of  the  ihopkaeper ;  Fig.lSOoontainsthagroniid-pIanofaniiMHfa 
4  ia  toe  ataircaae  leading  to  the  sleeping  apart-  BOrroonded  bj  Bhopa,  which  belonired,  to  the 
ments.  The  whole  tonna  a  oomplete  hoius  of .  owner  and  were  lei  out  bj  hjn.  Th4  house 
tbe  Bmalleat  type.  ;  itself,  commonly  called  tfae  '  House  ot  Pansa,' 

Fig,  4T8  ia  a  small  dwelling  house  without  a    evidently  belonged    to    one  of  the jpiinoipU 
shop.  I  men  of  Pompeii.     jDoludinB  the  gar^bu,  which 

In  Uuk  larger  houaes  the  atrium  is  a  very  !  ie  a  third  of  the  whole   length,   it  i«  about 

■ .__.  .__, — i.-.L  ,L_    _l:_.   — L.      BOO  (eet  long  and  100  wide. 

Besides  Uwaa  rooms,  belonging  to  Panaa's 
dwelling-house,  a,  b,  c,  d,  were  let  out  as  Bhopa 
and  houses  large  and  snukU. 

Bonmn  HouteMtn  BriUUn  and  OmU. — A 
liaTe  been  dia- 


jnport^t  featuifi,  on  which  the  chief  archi. 
tsctnral  beaaty  of  the  bnildiog  depends.  It  is 
OBDall;  supported  by  Corinthian  oolonms  formed 
of  concrete  and  Inick,  coated  with  pointed 
atODDO :  marble,  except  in  Uiin  slabs  for  paTa- 
mecita  or  wall-linings,  is  rare  in  PompeiL  The 
oeotral  paved  apace  under  the  open  part  (im- 


ivered  in  England  and  Fnuice,  for  the  n 


ntrj 


viUM, 


not  town  hoDses  like  those 


ises  there  is  no  open  atnum,  but  the  rooms 
commonly  laoged  ia  a  long  stra^ling  line, 
wiuh  a  psaasge  along  one  Bide.  In  many  case* 
^paritlylium  ia  used,  but  the  rooms  only  open 
on  to  it  by  small  doora  or  glased  windows ;  the 
use  of  which  seems  to  have  been  uniyenial  in 
Boman  Britain.  These  hooses  have  hypo- 
causta,  and  many  also  have  wall-linings  ol 
floe-tile^ 
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Cotutruction  of  Boman  Houbcs, 

(1}  Walls. — The  wall  of  a  house  was  called 
Panes.  [Mnnui.]  In  Italy,  during  the*  re- 
publican period,  some  easily-worked  stone,  such 
as  tufa  (tophus)  orpeperino  {lapis  Albanua  and 
Gabinus)f  was  used,  in  laige  squared  blocks 
{opus  quadratum)  for  the  best  houses ;  unbumt 
bnck  l>eing  the  usual  material  for  ordinary 
dwellings.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  concrete 
began  to  be  the  chief  building  material,  faced 
with  stone  {opus  incertuniy  opus  rettculatum^ 
see  Mnmi)  or  brick ;  which  material  was  rarely 
used  at  Rome  for  building  walls  throughout. 

The  inner  walls  of  the  rooms  were  originally 
simply  whitewashed  {deaibati)  [Paries],  and 
subsequently  covered  with  a  white  cement  or 
stucco  {(nnts  eUbarium)^  the  workers  of  which 
were  called  dealbatores^  tectores  aWarii,  or 
albarii  simply.  The  plain  surface  of  the  walls 
was  broken  by  quadnuigular  panels,  called 
aba^  [Abaens.]  In  the  second  century  b.c., 
the  practice  was  introduced  from  Greece  of 
painting  these  panels  wiUi  figures,  landscapes, 
buildings,  gardens,  &c.  rPiotara.]  When  mar- 
ble was  used  for  wall-linings,  the  slabs  were 

fastened  to  the 
walls  by  long 
hooked  clamps  or 
pins  of  iron  or 
bronze  {unci,  arwie 
fAneonj),  or  at- 
tached by  a  thick 
bedding  of  cement 
behind  them.  An- 
other very  rich 
method  of  decora- 


Flf.  48S.— Aroh  (c 
oonorato. 


wall-Uningk. 
A,  marble  slab;  B.  mooldlng;  C,  cafaon 
illnth;  D,  oonorate  backing  ^  reliefs 


of     stucco 
piinut;  LT,  oonorate  oacKing:  reiiezs       executed 

i    tioSS'iSS;  "■  °~°"'  "'  ~Pidly  in  the  wet 

quick-setting  stuc- 
co, and  enriched  with  gold  and  colours.  A  third 
system,  api^lied  also  to  vaults,  was  to  encrust 
'the  walls  with  mosaics.    [Plctnra.] 

(2)  Boots. — ^The  roofs  {tecta)  of  Roman  houses 
were  in  tne  oldest  times  thatched  with  straw, 
•of  which  a  memorial  was  preserved  in  the  cosa 
Boinuli  even  in  imperial  times.  Next  came 
,the  use  of  shingles  {scandulae).  Subsequently 
clay  tiles,  called  teoulae  and  imbriees,  were 
introduced  [Tegnlaj.  -  The  ends  of  these  at 
the  eaves  were  usually  hidden  by  ornamental 
terracotta  antefixa.  (Pladt.  MiL  Olor.  ii.  6, 21, 
Most.  i.  2, 28.)  The  roofs  of  houses  were  some- 
times flat,  sometimes  gabled.  Tecta  pectinata 
sloped  two  ways ;  tecta  testxtdinata^  four  ways. 
The  projecting  eaves  of  roofs  were  called 
suagrunaae.  The  gabled  roofs  rose  to  a  ridge 
called  FastigiiuiL  The  roofs  were  usually  of 
Himple  construction,  with  principal  rafters 
framed  with  tie-beam  and  king  post 

(8)  Floors. — The  floor  (so2ttmj  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  the  case  of  common  houses,  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  stone,  brick,  tiles,  &c.  {ruder- 
atio,  opus  ruderatum)^  beaten  down  (pavita) 
with  a  rammer  (Jistuca),  whence  the  woid 
pavimentum  became  the  general  name  for  a 
floor  (Hor.  Oarm.  ii.  14,  27;  Plin.  xxxvi.  §  185). 
Floors  were  also  paved  with  bricks  laid  in 
lierring-bone  order  {spica  testacea),  and  with 
thin  slabs  of  marble,  and  still  more  frequently 
with  mosaics  {opus  musivum).  [Pavimentum ; 
Piotnra.] 

In  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  upper 
floors  of  houses  were  frequently  made  oipozzo- 
lana  concrete  cast  in  one  great  slab  on  tempo- 
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rary  boarding  fixed  at  the  required  level. 
Examples  in  Rome  ore  to  be  seen  where  the 
upper  floor  had  a  span  of  twenty  feet,  and  con- 
sisted of  one  slab  of  concrete  about  fourteen 
inches  thick.  On  this,  mosaic  and  other  paving 
was  laid.  For  the  hollow  hypocaust  floors, 
see  Balneae.  The  upper  floors  were  otUm  of 
wood. 

(4)  Ceilings. — Ceilings  were  very  commonly 
semicircular  or  *  barrel '  vaults  {eamarae),  deco- 
rated with  stucco  reliefs,  mosaics,  or  painting 
[Camara].  The  etc^rvulof  of  the  vault  waafilled 
in  level  with  concrete  to  form  the  floor  above. 
(See  flg.  488.)  CeU- 
ings  were  often  di- 
vided into  a  number 
of  deeply-sunk  panels 
or  coffers,  like  vats  or 
cisterns  UacuSf  lacu- 
nae)y  wnence  they 
were  called  laeunO' 
ria  or  Uiqusaria  (Gic. 
Tute.  y.  21,  62;  Hor. 
Carm.u.  18,2).  These 
were  richly  orna- 
mented, by  stucco  reliefs  gilt  and  coloured,  by 
inlaid  work  of  "ivory,  ebony,  paintings,-*^^  In 
a  few  oases  the  coffers  were  covered  with  en- 
riched bronze  plates,  thickly  gilt  (Hor.  Camu 
1.  c. ;  Yerg.  Aen.  i.  726).  The  artists  who  exe- 
cuted this  work  were  oedled  laquearii. 

(5)  Windows  {fenestrae).'--BU}maai  houses 
liad  few  windows.  The  courts  were  lighted 
from  above,  and  the  smaller  rooms  leading 
out  of  them  generally  derived  their  light  from 
them.  The  oena>cula  seem  to  have  been 
usually  lighted  by  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  street,  as  well  as  on  the  inner  courts.  (liv. 
i.  41 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  26 ;  Juv.  ilL  270.)  Ground- 
floor  windows,  when  tiiey  existed,  were  small 
and  high  up. 

The  windows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
merely  small  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by 
means  of  shutters,  which  frequently  had  two 
leaves  (Hor.  Oarm,  L  26, 1 ;  Ov.  Pont.  iiL  8, 6, 
Am.  i.  6,  8). 

Windows  were  also  covered  by  lattice  or  trellis 
work  (Clathri,  transennae)  or  by  net- work. 

Besides  glaas  |Titnmil,  other  transparent 
substances  were  also  useo,  such  as  talc  {lapis 
specularis,  Plin.  xxxvi.  §  168),  windows  mode 
of  which  were  called  tpecularia  (Mart  viii. 
14;  Juv.  iv.  21). 

(6)  Doors.     [lanua;  Velum.] 

(7)  The  HeaHn^  of  Houses. — The  rooms  were 
heated  in  winter  m  different  ways.  The  cubi- 
culOj  tricliniOf  and  other  rooms  intended  for 
winter  use,  being  built  in  that  part  of  the 
house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most,  did  not 
need  axxificial  heat.  The  rooms  were  some- 
times heated  by  hot  air,  introduced  by  means 
of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  earlier  times  by  portable  furnaces 
or  braziers  {/ocult).  in  which  charcoal  was 
burnt.  (Toons.]  The  caminus  was  a  fixed 
stove,  in  which  wood  was  burnt.  (Suet.  Vit. 
8;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,81,  Ep.  i.  11, 19 ;  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  10.) 

(8)  The  Water  Supply  of  a  good  Roman  houss 
was  veiy  complete ;  in  towns  the  main  usually 
ran  under  the  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  from  it  rising  mains  branched  off  to 
the  houses  right  and  le^  and  often  were  carried 
to  the  upper  stories,  where  a  cistern  supplied 
the  fountain- jets  {sa^ientes)  and  other  pnrpoaea 
below.    [Aqnaednctns.] 

Dona'ria  (dm^^/iora  or  &nuKc(/icva).    NameB 
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bjwhich  tba  uicientsdengnated  presents  modi 
to  ibe  gods,  either  by  individimls  or  oomniuni' 
tie«.  Sometimea  tbej  axe  bIho  oaJIed  dona  oi 
tmptu  Such  gifts  were  partly  tlujik- offerings 
putly  propiti&tory  offerings,  or  gifts  of  r&nsom 
or  iiubstitation.  Pnueuts  of  this  kind  were 
dediiiatted  in  temples,  to  which  in  some  pteeee 
ui  especial  bnildiog  vaa  added,  in  which  these 
iroasvreB  were  presarved.  Buch  buildings  were 
called  himufwi.  The  act  of  dedication  was 
called  irvTiBJwtUj  doTtare,  d«dicarv,  or  tocrartf. 
In  Uie  heroic  ages  of  Grecian  biBtory  anathe- 
mats  consisted  ol  cbapleta  and  garlaada  of 
flowers.  A  very  oonunon  donation  was  that  of 
locks  ol  bait  (ko^it'  <<nf  X<*^i  vhich  yonths  and 


their  heads  and  consecrated  to  some  deity. 
(Horn.  IL  xxiii.  HI;  Aesch.  Cho.  6;  Bur. 
OreaL  90,  Baeeh.  MS.)  CcsUy  garments 
(wrT\a>)  were  also  presented  to  the  gods,  espe- 
cially to  Athena  [Tsploi}  and  Hero.  (Horn.  11. 
vi.aM,808;  Ar.io.7M).  A  similarpeploB was 
woren  erery  Qve  years  at  Olympia  for  Hera. 

The  treaaories  of  tbe  temple*  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  in  partienlar,  contained  offerings  of 
ailver  and  gold,  and  of  works  of  art,  which  sor- 
pass  all  oonoeption.  Among  such  ofteritigs  were 
snins  of  money,  toniitare,  ingots  and  vsaseU 
of  gold  and  silret,  statnes  and  statoettes,  oms^ 
ments,  anns,  tui.  It  was  the  cnitom,  after  the 
happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
ofthe  spoil  ((ispaSlrior,^^! 


tr6\tior) 


to  Uw  goda,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work 

■  "adt.  Yiii.  83,   131;  Thuc.  i.  183).    Afte 

D  at  sea  a  ship  was  sometimes  dedi 


ol  art  _jHdt.  Yi 

catod  U>  Poseidon  (Thac.  ii.  84 ;  Hdt. 
fluids  also,  slaTSS,  and  other  property,  were 
giTsn  or  beqaealhed  to  temples  [Templani], 
■ad  temples  were  built  as  offeringa. 

Among  indiTidual  and  persocat  anathemata 
are  Uiose  of  persona  who  hod  recovered  from  an 
il]iiess,espseiaIlybysi«Ddiiiganeormore  nights 
in  a  traupls  of  AsUepiw  (incubotio).  In  such 
casea  presents  were  made  to  the  temnle,  and 
little  taUets  {labuliu  voHcae),  like  modem  ex- 


which  he  had 


an  aocoonl  of  tbe  danger  from  i 
had  escaped,  and  of  the  manner 
betm  restored  to  health.     Models 


from  shipwreck  dedicated  to  Keptuni 
'dank  and  dropping  weeds '  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  a,  m, 
Terg.  Aen.  xu.  IBS).  Indiridnals  who  gave  Dp 
a  pnitesnon  or  oocapatiou,  frequently  dedicated 
in  a  temple  the  instromsDts  which  they  bad 
nsad.    The  soldier  thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the 

in  his  net.  the  poet  his  lyre,  &c. 

g  the  Romans  the  donaiia  in  temples 


as  in  Greece :  instead  ol  socb  gifts,  wealthy 
men  ahowed  their  gratitude  by  building  a  temple. 
by  pttblie  prayers  and  thanksgivings  (lumili. 
eatto),  or  1^  celebrating  featiTe  games.  Hence 
tba  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans  to 
ilwifciia'ii  a  temple  or  ao  alUi,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  oflerings  dedicatad  in  a  temple 
('  Donaiia  proprie  looa  sunt  in  qmbua  dona 
reponimtar  daornm.*  Berv.  ad  Verg.  Qeorg. 
iu.  U»i  Or.  Fiul.  iii.  BBS).  (See  Lit.  x.  M\ 
HoBl   Olaui   OB ;    Tao.  Ant),   iii,  71 ;   PVt. 


SaaaU'TVB.    [CenglAiliiai.] 
AapoSoNlac  VP<>4"1'   Bee  Appendix,  Ghbei 
Law  [AsKODikAf], 
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Aflpov.    JTpBi;  Tables,  L,n.] 

Aupativfas  Ypa^.  See  Appendix,  Obeei 
Law  [=i»Cas  ypa^], 

Oorsnkle.  Probably  the  term  used  for  the 
embroidered  cloth  or  housing  thrown  upon  the 
backs  of  Tictims  (see  cat  under  Snovetanzilia), 
and  oommooly   shown  In  represeatatioiis   of 


DoTsn^'riiu  or  Dosmk'lini.  Any  animal 
carrying  burdens  on  its  bai^.  It  carried  its 
load  either  by  means  of  panniers  [CUtollM]  or 
a  packsaddle  laagtna). 


&opu4dpou   [llMoeuuril;  Bxndtiu.] 
Dm.   (l)aBBEE.  BeeAtveDdii.OBEBiLiw. 
(a)  Rohan.    See  Appendix,  BoaiH  Law. 
Drashma.    [Co" ■" 


Drashma.    [CoiiULn.] 
Btbso.    [Binia  miutBriiLi] 
Dress.    1.  Obibe. 


J.  Dreu 

The  Homeric  pc „ . 

deTelopments  that  had  taken  rlaoe  among  tbe 

'—--IB  and  Aeolianaof  Asia  Minor  up  to  about 

c.    They  had  had  experience  of  the  Phoe- 

skill  both  in  weaving  and  in  the  mann- 

tactore  of  fine  linen  stuffs ;  and  there  seems  to 

have  been  keen  rivalry  between   Qreeks  and 

Phoenicians  (cf.  11.  vi.  3Se  with  Od.  n.  lOG). 

Besides  the  garments  brought  from  abroad,  the 

work  of  Bidonian  women,  it  was  the  rwnlar 

cuitom  of  the  mistress  ol  the  house  ud  her 

maidens  to  weave    garments   [itium,  faM'). 

which  were  stored  up  in  large  quantities,  sud 

formed  part  of  the  household  treasures.    These 

robes  were  woven  each  as  one  oomplete  gar- 

snt  I  wool  wag  the  oommonest  material,  bat 

len  or  linen^olotb  had  beeu  introduoed  from 

e  East,  where  it  bad  always  been  popular, 

id  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Qresk  people. 

(1)  Hau  CoBTims.— The  poems  descnbs  the 

Tness  of  dresmng  in  the  case  of  a  bero  as 

follows :   be  begins  by  putting  on  the  chiton 

(yjTBffa  iviiii/9ir)i  then  binds  on  his  °**'^''", 

throws  bis  overmantls  (f|a»f )  around  him,  and 

Inally  arms    himself    with    sword,  spear,  or 

Mw.    The  xnAr  was  the  principal  garment, 

Lnd   that  it  was  made  of  linen  ^e  epithets 

Lpplied  te  it  seem   to  show  {rijyiTtoEt  Jl.  ii- 

4Bi  tHryiirat,  II.  iviii.  BBS).      It  w 


garment  of  varying  length,  put  o 
The  chiton  of  the  warrior  or  hun 


'aa  short, 
resohing  below  the  knees;  that  of  old  men, 

--■ — Tiy  dignified  personage,  usually 

I  TO  ine  heels.  Hence  the  epithet  in 
ApoU.  147,  'Maytl  ikjtfxinrts,  ila- 
that  this  long,  dignified  chiten  was  worn 
in  solemn  occasions,  auoh  as  feasts  of  the 
Tbe  long  chiton  had  no  girdle ;  the 
short  chiton  of  the  warrior  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  belt  (C-vrip).  In  tbe  house,  tbe 
chiton  was  Che  only  garinent  worn  (Od.  liv. 
iJbvItw). 

r  tlie  over-garment  worn  out-of-doors  wtt 
iwo  names,  x^uw  and  ^opot :  tbe  Intter  a 


linen  gmnent  o{  mme  eoMj  fabric  tiuo  the 
yAiun,  uid  worn  by  penooi  of  •nperioi  ruik. 
The  ^opoi  wu  luimlly  of  k  pnrpla  ooIodt  (li. 
Tiii.  aai ;  Ori.  tUL  M).  TEo  x^ii^a  ™  » 
vooUon  garmmt,  Uumm  Tooitd  the  twdy  like  a 

moiaorlM*  amauuaui  brooduB;  itwH  gome' 
Umaa  worn  doabled  (iir^^,  Od.  xix.  aas; 
ititAaf,  IL  xiiT.  an).  It*  Uuoknna  nude  it  k 
gnxl  prataction  igaiut  wind  {iriiioamrit,  IL 
XTi.SW;  aA([(Ir(fi0t,  Oii.  dt.  Ga9t  cf,  0(1.11. 
BO,  X.  ISO,  HIT.  STS}.  Whil*  liie  chiton  WM 
tlbukUj  of  plun  white  linen,  the  X'^n  ^^IW 
frei]neiiUT  d]red  purple  (il.  iii,  196),  and  had 
Tanoas  Mttems  and  flgarsi  woten  into  it  (IL 
nil".  441).  It  ahoold  be  remembered  that  the 
mud  '  purple '  is  onl;  aaed  bsie  as  a  traoalation 
of  aap^ualu,  and  that  it  does  not  neeewarily 
denote  what  we  mean  by  a  porple  ooloWi  Witli 
the  Greeks,  the  word  implied  brightaen  or 
■plendoor  rather  than  any  particular  ahade  of 
mloar;  witnesa  the  oee  ol  the  wad  lor  the 
■e^    [CoIoTM.] 

The  diesa  of  a  peasant  or  laboom  ii  da- 
Gcribed  in  Od.  hit.  936  egq.  He  wore  a  chiton 
of  ooarse  atufl,  leathern  gaiters  (unifulit)  tor 
protection  againati  thoma,  and  thick  (^Ores 
(X'lp'to)  for  hedging,  and  a  leaUiani  cap 
(miKiti)  on  hiB  bead.  No  doubt  a  xAuv  was 
worn  in  addition  in  winter.  Compare  ajao  the 
kccomit  of  Enmaena,  and  ol  Odfeseui  in  dis- 

One  of  the  moet  primitiTa  and  widely-^tread 
tania  of  garment  ia  the  piaoe  of  oloth  tied  or  i  ~ 
wrapped  ronnd  the  waiat,  and  worn  as  an  apam,  • 
Ult,  or  loin-cloth,  (Sua  {II.  ixiii.  MS),  ca  SU- '.  1< 
((•fia  (Thne.  i.  S).    (Bee  est  onder  OlM.)    It '  w 


lel^b 


-^  -^^'-..j^X 


1  AtMC^tMi.  It  wu  held  together  at  the  waist 
j™  imdoabtedlf  used  in  G«eoe  in  pre-hiitono  iV  gSdle  waa  often  adorned  with  a  row  o( 
tunea,  aa,  tor  matance.  by  the  hunteta  on  the  taweli  (eiaarai).  The  upoer  part  of  the  mDloa. 
ml-ud  word-blade  from  Mykenre  |%.  tSB).  It  hanging  in  Ioom  folda^rer  t*«  bMrtT™ 
lealao  Been  on  archiLiobcoii»«»  and  early  blacV-  known  as  the  i,i\mi  henoa  the  oommon 
figured  Taaa-psjntings,  and  lonned  part  of  the    epithet,  BaBvKoXtos. 

by  warriors  below  their  armour  nntil  supplanted 
by  the  chiton.  At  Rome  it  is  represented  by 
the  Bubli^onlnm  or  tubUgar. 

(a)  FE1IU.K  CosTuKB.— The  dress  of  ..._ 
women  in  Homer  conaista  chiefly  of  the  single 
T^itAai  (fig.  MB),  which  in  the  Homeiio  poems 
would  seem  to  be  the  eqniTaleot  of  the  garment 
known  aa  the  Doric  chiton.  While  the  men's 
chiton  was  a  sewn  gaiment  put  on  like  a  xhiit, 
the  women's  peploe  waa  merely  apiece  erf  cloth 
fastened  with  pins  (cf.  Od.  iriu.  299). 
garment  was  all  of  one  piece,  and  frequently  ,      n^.  m.—Ui-knn 


*~J^—  guMWnt  bc^mtly  mentionBd   is 
tlu  KpfBifcrsriakind  of  mantle  or  vail  of  cloth  ; 

by  mmas  ot  the  Semitic  nuw*.  Another  name 
for  it  is  ni\irtpti-  A  good  general  idea  of 
Homerio  female  dresa  ma;  be  gained  tnm 
ur!y  Oraek  ptuntod  vuee,  eepaciatlj  the 
tamoai  Fmi«ois  y»ii  at  FloreDce.  Fig.  *S1 
also  giTea  a  remarkable  ■pscimen  of  female 
ooatnme   fnnn  a  gold  ling  of  the  Mykanaan 

ZI,  Drou  </  ttu  Pariod  babeten  Somtrie 
Timet  and  tht  Pmwian  Wart. 
WUIe  in  the  main  the  inm  of  Ifaie  wiod 
underwent  bot  little  alteration  burn  that  of 
Hooerio  timee,  ther*  mwan  U>  have  been  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  inoreaaing  ipleodaar 
and  Tirict;.  Huj  paaeaM  in  the  lyrio  poeU 
dflmonilnta  the  vaalth  and  magniSoeno*  of  tiie 
tiydian  prinoea,  for  which  Uieir  aLiatal,  Baidii, 


for  its  adoption  at  AUumi  in  the  sixth  centner, 
see  Hdt.  T.  88  tqq.     The  Dorians  adhered  to 
thedr    national    ooslmne,    tjie    woollen    Dorie 
chiton  with  an  apper  fold  laJlisg  over  in  front, 
fastened  on  the  i^nldere  by  pins  or  brooohes, 
and  apan  at  the  eidee  {x<'<'i^'  'X'^'^'^')'  without 
oren  a  girdle    (fig. 
489).     Married  m- 
mren,  howeTei,  wore 
the  ohiton  laataned 


fined  iritb  a  giidls. 


9  o<   a   ridi  and  powerlal 

M*  naaileaUd  in  the  eame  r 

.   wool  and  linen   appear  to  haTa  beei 

m  materiale;  the  prevailing  coloor  wa 
o  doabt  white,  varied  b;  stripes  or  bcsdei 


inireTsal  adoptkm 

of  the  chiton,  and 

'le  amaianoe  et 

,e  oUamyi  ai  an 


almoat     odipdng 
On  Doric  chiton, 

held  iU ownintte  I  '^^-  ^^^  A<™  Ifm  Tinu  of  Perikle*  to  that 
PelopouieBe.    Vat :  «/  ^l^a'^der  Hit  Oreal. 

the  £atiDation  b«-  ,  The  coetome  ol  this  period  came  onder  the 
twean  tbeae  two  ,  tuuTerwlinflueneeof  theioddendevelopmentot 
TBiiatiea  irf  the  Greek  enltnre  in  the  Parildnan  «ge,  and  beoama 
r^ton.  Bee  below,  morenaticnal,  simple,  and fDllolindiTidtuIi^; 
fig.  (06.  see  Thnc  i.  0,  dating  the  change  frcm  the  80th 

TTha  large  man  tie    Olympiad  (400  b.c). 
or  y\aita,  whether        This  tendency  thowed  itaelf  in  material,  in 
dosbled  or  nngle,    ootonr.  and   in    dscoratioQ.      The    long  linen 
^1 _.    chiton  is  replaced  by  ft  shortergannentof  w--' 


rapped 
roond  th«  whole  body  and  fell  to  the  feet,  or 
elaa  nndy  ooTered  the  bach  and  iihoaldera, 
lallinc  in  IbMa  over  the  arms. 

In  Tiaiiala  eoatoma,  important  alterations  alto 
lo^  piaoa.    Olie  leoae  papkM  gare  way  to  the 
~ n  chitoD  with  its  neat  folda ; 


tntion  was  paid  to  the  quality  of 
the  material,  both  of  the  chiton  and  the  ^''aira. 
White  remain!  the  favonrite  colour  for  men, 
but  elate  or  festaJ  robee  were  generally  of 
purple.  Women  appear  to  have  worn  varifHuly 
oolonred  robes,  the  oommoneat  baea  being 
saffron  (aoittrriij,  emerald  peen  (BaTpdxiun), 
and  apple  or  giaia  gleen  (fiJAirsi) ;  these  were 
L I  further  adorned  with  IttipeB  and  bordeia  of 
more  eapeciaSy  by  '  varioDB  ooloora.  The  itfKiitBTii  x'T"'  waa  a 
elderly  men,  boys,  ]  light  and  showy  garment,  probably  sleeveless, 
and  digniflad  per.  |  ahowing  the  sleevea  of  the  tonic  onderaeath. 
Bonagea.  was  the  I  It  was  worn  moetly  by  women,  and  il«  nae  by 
l^iirisr,  an  oUong  :  men  was  a  mark  of  effeminacy, 
piece  of  cloth  (1)  Malb  Cohujioi.— For  outdoor  wear  men 
' '  '  '    still   adhered  to    the   TXstn,  which    in    faot 

among  ths  poorer  popn&tion  serred  in  jdaoe  ol 
both  chiton  and  himatioo.  Blaves,  and  orafta- 
raen  or  labonren,  who  mqnired  freedom  of 
moTement  for  the  right  arm,  adopted  a  fashion 
of  wearing  this  garment  so  aa  to  leave  the  right 
arm  bare;  it  waa  then  known  a> /{ttfJi. 


The  '{v/iJf,  BtiioUy  spMking,  U  a  ruHety  of 
(be  chiton,  the  Tpf^oar  of  the  lumstion.    The 
fonner  is  derived  tiom  the  chitoD  taetened  on 
the    left    flhocilder    only 
{iTHMniaxa^tt,    M    op- 
posed to  iu^iiiJiiTXa\0t). 
It  Wks  aJw)  nam  by  \a- 
Ktcrliamt    uid    CjniOB. 
and  ftppekn  u  the  dresa 
I  of  old  men  ia  comio  pUye. 


AlthoDgk      originaUy    a, 
variet  J  of  the  cSiilon,  the 


/{(•fiJi  oei 


n  tut  a 


n(.<ai,~'E{H|i'i-<l 


it  liire  the  himation. 
Tha  rplPar  wu  a 
TRriety  □(  the  himation, 
and  wu  the  □■tiomil  gub 
of  BpulB,  ■worn  by  all 
male*  OTer  twelis  yean 
of  age.  It  naa  introanced 
at  AtheDB  by  such  \h«- 
WComi  u  Kimon.  It 
^  waa  wont  by  Bok»t«, 
_..i»__  .«..■.....  B"^  adopted  alterwardi 
by  the  Cynics  as  tbeii 
profeaaioiul  ooetonie.  It  waa  worn  alone, 
without  a  tunic,  and  waa  of  a  dork  colaor 
(^^i).  and  of  ooane  and  thick  material.  The 
manner  ot  wearing  it  varied  according  to  the 
length  desired  by  the  owner ;  it  waa  usiully 
•eonred  by  a  broooh.    It  oould  be  worn  long  or 

liie  ijKinB"!^  n>ed  by  aiaTes  in  comedy, 
waa  worn  over  the  it^fdj.  It  waa  tied  ronnd 
the  body  in  a  knot  (icil>i3iii),  and  worn  like 
an  apron,  to  keep  the  tunic  otean  (ct,  1  Pet.  t, 
B). 


nnder-garment  known  aa  Uik  jpAnrriUuv,  differ- 
ing lime  from  the  chiton,  and  a  ohoTter  one, 
known  ae  SAAi{  or  iwn^atia  (see  fig,  294, 
under  Capittnun). 

The  ohiton  in  everyday  nae  waa  ahort,  thoogh 
worn  in  (he  same  style  as  the  longer  garment, 
and  was  drawn  op  under  a  girdle  ^  it  waa  wom 
either  with  short  aleaTea  or  without,  the  sleeves 


being  formed  by  looping  it  together  at  intei 
vals  down  the  arm  to  the  el^w.  A.  man  < 
good  p 


good  pout 


white  only  clad  in 
chiton,    and    out 


well.  The  chlamya, 
originally  worn  only 
by  DoTHimen,  aov  be- 


I    recoffniw 


(3)    Femalk    Coa- 

this  respect  chiefly 
take  the  form  of 
altered  arrangements 
of  wearing  the  gar-  , 
menta.  Either  the 
npper  told  came  nnder- 
ith  the  girdle,  only 


oaaal,  t 


confined  the  chi- 
ton itself,  a  smalt 
told  ot  which  waa 
generally  puUed 
up   so    as    just 

girdle.    Tha  clii- 

supptied  with 
sleeves,  lilra  those 
of  men  described 


upper  fold  (usually  known  aa  the 
I  feU  free  ot  Uie  girdle,  which  moialj 


gannenta  we  find 
the  words  M- 
flAn/w  and  iiiT- 
«Xftiij,  (he  gar- 
ment in  qneatioD 
probably  anawer. 
ing  closely  to  the 

tion,  and  having 
aometimes  in 
additii 


Pl)- 


A  further  addi- 
tion ia  the  irrfi- 
Kor  or  irrriSii- 
cruef  {mam^ 
miUarei,  a  broad 
baud  round  the 
obest  tor  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  breast. 
This  band  waa 
probably       stiff- 


leather;  occaaionally 
over  the  uhouldflre  by 
probably  repi 


to  be  supported 

nd  bnttons.    It 
^      .  [kwtJi  ifiit)  of 

Aphrodite,  which  was  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
was  made  ot  a  softsabstonce.  perhaps  kid  ;  it  is 
so  called  as  being  '  perforated,'  i.e.  embroidered. 
The  abject  of  t£e  cestus  or  oTpJ^isv  was  not 


Outer  krtiolM  ol  female  dresa  ore  jfiriyiar 

monlj  m.  male  gKiment)  (Ar.  fiyw.  160),  ■  ahort 
chiton,  Dot  reaching  to  the  neeB,  and  app^ 
reatlf  waft  onder  the  chiton:  A|rt4piar 
(ApIIar),  kod  tiparrm  (itglmfiot),  a  ■QmineT 

Since  clothsa  were  all  cat  to  one  ar  two 
■impls  patterns,  and  nob  made  to  fit,  changeg 
of  (lishiaa  mnst  have  be«n  ohiefly  oonflned  to 
difference*  of  material,  colour,  and  ornament,    I 

Wool,  ootton,  flai^and  (later)  silk,  are  men- 
tiooed  as  materiala  [Byimi ;  Cubuni ;  Q0H7- 

pimn;  Sarlenai]. 

The  vaaet  show  manj  imUncea  of  rich  em- 
bnndenes  aod  ropv^,  Btripei  ot  borders  [Tate-  1 
■Inai].  Sae  Bgi.  30,  301,  394,  806,  189,  tW, 
G0A,B9ad,£c 

For  head-gear,  see  'Ai^wut.  Aid8ii|i.a, 
Mitra,  Com* :  tor  sandala,  shoes,  &o.,  CftlMU : 
and  cuts  to  those  articles. 

r7.  Dren  M  th«  HelUmittie  Age. 
The  extension  ot  Qreek  ciTilisation  worked 
HUoe  important  cluuina  in  the  history  of  coe- ' 
tome,  especiallj  in  the  introdnction  ol  new  I 
mAteriali  fnAn  the  coontries  with  which  Greece 
DOW  came  in  contact.  Chief  among  these  were  ' 
cotton  and  silk,  introduced  from  India  and 
China  aHer  Alexander's  conqnests.  The  word 
for  ootbon  is  itdfwa/rot,  while  ffarmentfl  of  this  , 
material  are  described  under  Uie  names  vMiay 
and  ieini.  The  mannfactnre  of  silken  fabrics 
(0a)i0iiiia)  found  a  home  in  the  ielaDd  of  Koe, 
afterwards  to  be  so  tenownad  for  its  trans- 
Hrent    Coa    Testis,   made    of    this    material. 

njHB*;  CarbMUi  Bisdon;  Coa  vestii; 
Oiijtiiiun ;  Saiimun.] 

Bieht;  embroidered  and  omaznented  dresses 
an  characteristic  of  this  period,'  as  we  learn 
from  the  oaes  ot  Southern  Italy. 

Daring  the  some  period  distinctive  chantcter- 
iatica  ot  nation  or  rsjik  in  dreas  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  the  nse  of  such  garments  as  the  chiton 
mod  chlamys  becomes  qnite  indiscriminate. 


IBS  9GG 

As  we  have  seen,  (he  dreM  of  both  men  and 
woman  daring  the  historic  period  in  based  on 
the  principle  of  two  garments,  the  frBu/ut  or 
long  or  short  chiton,  and  the  ^I^Ati^iu,  whether 
in  the  form  of  f^uCrjov,  x^a^i^r,  or  x^ami.  An 
in  literature,  so  in  vase-pain  tings  we  can  trace 
the  evolation  of  these  nrments  fitim  the  stiff 
coDTentionalit;  of  the  Franfoii  vase  down  to 
the  flowing  robes  worn  b;  the  ladies  of  the 
Hellenistic  ase- 

Male  DbxbB.  —As  regards  men's  dress,  we  see 
earl^  black-figured  vases  that  they  w 

knees,  oorreaponding  with  the  change  dusi. 
by  Thncydides.  This  short  woollen  chiton 
was  a  moderately  wide  garment  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Doric  chiton  of  the  women,  with 
the  part  below  the  girdle  sewn  together,  the 
upper  part  left  open  and  fastened  on  the 
shoulders  with  flholae  or  buttons.  The  girdle 
was  worn  in  the  same  way  as  the  women's; 
there  was  no  iwirrvyiia,  bat  when  free  ase  of 
the  limbs  was  required  the  skirt  wu  drawn 
over  the  girdle  in  a  jciAwoi.  At  the  same  time 
the  longer  and  more  dignified  linen  chiton  was 
retained  for  religious  and  festal  occasions  in 
which  men  took  part ;  it  was  also  worn  by 
priests,  flate-players,  and  oharioteeTB,  as  is  seen 
on  coimtless  examples  from  Uie  vases.  The 
Hhort  chiton  worn  under  the  cuirass  by  warriors 
on  black-figared  Taa«  is '  apparently  ol  fine 
crinkled  linen.  (See  figs.  ISO,  161,  Anu  and 
Arauw.) 

Ouier-Gorments  0/  JKirn  and  Woman, 

The  chiel  of   these   is  the  himation,  which 

appears  to  be  ot  the  some  shape  both  for  men 

large  square,  vary- 
ing in  sixe  accord- 
ing to  taste.  II 
anything,  the  wo- 


X>Tt*Mil\ 


•*  Bittorie  OrtBce  iUtatrated  by 
ike  }dtmu77ients- 

In  the  preeent  state  ot  our  knowledge  a  mere 
historioal  sketch  of  Or«ek  dress  derived  from 
literary  sonices  is  inadequate,  unless  supple- 
ntented  from  the  materia]  supplied  by  archaeo- 
logy. At  the  same  time  this  artistic  evidence 
mnat  bo  atihsed  with  caution  owing  to  the 
oonventional  character  ot  many  Oreek  mono. 
ments.  On  many  statues  and  vases  we  find 
details  ot  oostnme  or  arrangements  ot  the 
bair  that  appear  to  be  purely  [ancitnl,  snd  are 
Dot  only  unknown  but  pniotically  impossible. 
Taking  this,  however,  into  consideration,   the 

(act  still  remi 

more  from  art  than  fi 
oostnme  of  the  ancient 

The  earliest  monm 
fnutical  use,  owing  ei 


bo  theii 


entiona 


t  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  thai 
lor   tmstworthy 
flgnred    vaaes  ol  thia  period  give 

1^  01 -     ■   -  ■' 


n  apply  to  this  aonrce 
ution,  but    the  black- 


pletely  mutfied  in 
the  bimation.  It 
was  put  on  as  fol- 
lows : — Onecornnr 
was  folded  or 
gathered  up  in  the 
hand  and  pulled 
over  the  left  shoal, 
der  from  buhmd, 
then  tucked  in 
firmly  and  held 
between  the  body 
and  the  left  upper 
.arm.  With  the 
I  right  hand  it  was 
I  then  palled  out 
'  acnMs  the  back  by 
its  top  right-hand  , 
comer,  till  the  ' 
lower  edge  fell  to 


while  to  s 


t  they  also  Qlnrtrate  (he 


lag.    It 


broogb 


»  edge  fell  to  -— 

<»«  of  the  ^^JSi^'^'r;"'-  •^'™ 

It  was  th™     &~«-''"  Btfl^  «— m.^. 


ibt  rouiid  over  Jie  right  side  (itnMKKia- 
•niHa,  Plmt.  Thtaet.  ITS  x)  to  the  front, 


n  diapoaed  eithar  ove: 


ranrded   u  (he  ngn  ol  k 
(of.  At.  Jc.  1067). 

Tha  naxtow  doabla  himi 


inliaed  indindaal 


_ . himatioi  oftAD  loen  on 

il  Uioi^t  to  be  of  Ionian  origin, 
•-—  ' —  Iklar  date,  »d  in 

iatbe 


UvAof  ottSQ  DMotioned  in  E 

The  fopel  na  Uie  rich  man'i  equivalent  of 
the  ^Aoiro,  and  waa  made  of  linen.  M^j 
other  namea  of  oatdooc  garments  have  oome 
doTD  to  na,  aa  well  as  manf  fomu  and  ruietieH 
of  arrangementa  on  the  monnmento,  bnt  identi- 
Aoation  of  every  knovn  variety  is  impoaaiblG. 

A  oharacteriatio  male  garment  vaa  the 
XliMfiit,  made  of  wool,  a  lOit  of  small  himation, 
being  at  the  same  time  fiaar,  thinner,  and  mwc 
-■"       •  ■   ■      It 


ciBg,  not  aq 


It  oame  originally 

X  Theiaaly,  aod  waa  the  dreae  of 
hniiton  or  ttavellen,  eapecially  on  honeback, 
and  of  aoldisn.  It  wm  put  of  the  ordiiury 
dniaa  of  t,  SpaiUn,  Eind  wm  worn  by  Athenian 
hIuAh  bum  abont  aeveBtaen  to  twenty  yean 
<a  age.  In  the  Parthenon  frieae  aevenLl  of  the 
tiden  wwr  the  ohlamya. 

The  x'UW'l'i  differed  in  ooloar  and  texton  ac- 
oocding  to  ita  deatination  and  the  age  and  rank 
of  the  we«rer.  Ephebi  wot«  a  •ubon-yellow 
'(icpgnrTri>),  aoldiara  a  acarletchlamya;  hnnten 

niore  omamentid  chlajnydea  were  often   bor- 


diitanoe  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  handi  extendeil 
horiaontally.  llie  npper  edge  of  thje  pieee  ia 
then  folded  over  about  the  depth  ot  the  neck 


1- 

r 
c 

Fit' IS^—SAmtmn  ihoHlnc ^ 


to  (be  waiit,  forming 
briwTvyi^    (abb  t).      "Zba    whole 
doabted  at  □  B,  and  the  lengtha 
divided  into  three,  r  1, 1 1,  ~ 


bioim  aa  the 


Theaaoa 

one  of  the 


I  method  of  wearing  it  wai  to  pnsa 
aborter  aidea  roond  the  neoh  and 


f^iii^r 


ng.>»i 


Etelvedere  Apollo  iUnatratea  tba  latter  arrange- 
ment. It  waa  al>o  frequently  worn  faaoging 
from  one  ahoolder,  aa  in  fig.  406,  or  asain  paas- 
ine  over  the  anna,  ai  in  Sg.  WT ;  and  in  many 

FiHAU  Dueis. 

Tha  0\iUm.—{a)  DoBio. 

the  Dorian  or  long  woollen  chiton  of  the 

vonen,  oorreaponding    to    tbo    old    Honuric 

peploa,  together  with  Hw  .,     >      ■ 


A  ffirdle  waa  t 

■'    and  ttie  Haperflnona  length  waa  dimwn  np  ai 

.    _  ,,  I    allowed  to  hang  over  it,  forming  the  Kikwi 

arranging  it,  may  be  deaoribed  aa  loUova ;  For  euniplee  ol  thia  wholly  or  partially  do* 

A  large  piece  of  Material  ia  ehuMn,  a  b  o  n   ohiton  we  may  refer  to  the  maidraa  ot  tl 

(aee  6g.  «9B),  in  the  diraction'a  ti  and  B  o  abont  i  Parthenon  trieae  and  the  Earyatidea  of  ti 


faUing  off  the  Bhoaldera. 

The  points  I  L  and  E  H  being  taken,  the 
garment  ii  folded  roond  the  body,  and  piua  are 
placed  at  theae  point*  to  fasten  it  over  the 
shoolders;  thus  uie  left  side  of  the  paraon  is 
covered  by  the  closed  side  a  h,  while  on  (ha 
otliar  E  D  and  f  O  remains  Open  (of.  Sg.  189).  In 
praotioe,  however,  this  arrangement  was  modi- 
fled,  and  the  open  side  waa  cloaed,  wholly  or  in 
put,  eithar  by  aaving  or  by  pina,  at  the  poiuta 


Fu.ne.-aM  riatwiini  *inv.   fu.  on.— Dhh  at  o» 

TWtm  brau*  u  M^Ik}  Oil.  irnm  Brtl.  Ki 

N  and  0,  or  all  the  way  dawn  (see  flg.  M4).   ] 
the  manner  of  fastening  the  chiton  see  fig-  4 
passed  nnind  the  wa 


u  >  veil  over  the  bead,  u  in  fig.  SOI,  ir 
girl  U  abont   to  unuige  it  (baa. 
M  o(  AUumu  follows  the  tmngenieii 


9   siseuidtatded.  Inataad  ot  one  (ride  being  oloeatl 

I    b;  pins,  tbe  two  pieoei  tie  united  by  eewing  along 

r    o  c  and  s  D,  and  also  at  the  ahonldera  A  E,  F  B. 

Tbe  diatancfl  a  b  being  half  the  fall  span  of  the 

9r,  it  fallowB  that  a  long  hanging  Bleeve  is 

obtained  (cf.  fig.  K04).    The  girdle  ia  pot  on  a* 

-   ■'-e  Dorian,  variaty,  with  the  aitra  length 


Uie  Done  chiton,  eioept  that  the  iriwTvy^a 
hlU  lower,  and  there  ii  no  KifAwoi  (ct.  fig.  £03). 

Another  way  of  arranging  the  Doric  cl   " 
was  to  omit  tbe  folding  over  of  a  E,  B  T,  aim  i«  nt  an  -j 

lake  point!  parallel  to  i  E,  I.  N  in  the  npper 
edge  ol  the  unfolded  atafl.  and  draw  the  whole  drawn  up  to  form  a  Ki\wat.  Tbe  material  is 
■nperflnona  length  through  the  girdle,  instead  general!;  finely  pleated  or  crinkled, 
of  having  an  cTiJiTirvfio.  Or  the  piece  folded  '  Fig  505  gives  a  good  example  of  the  two 
orer  at  A  E,  B  r,  may  tie  so  deep  that  no  girdle  I  varieties  of  chiton  side  by  side,  the  figure  on 
ia  required,  aa  there  is  nothing  left  to  draw  |  tbe  left  (a)  wearing  the  ordinary  closed  Done 
through  it  (c{.  the  Iris  of  the  E.  g  «  ^ 

pediment  of  the  Parthenon). 
(h)  Ionic.    The  Ionic  chiton 

etita  often  closely 

,.1...^   Tin..'..  ..hf. 


„iTen  in  flg.  GOB.  bnt  it  should 
be  noted  that  thii  diagram  ia  entirely  oonven- 
tiooal,  and  does  not  gi\e  the  eiact  form  of  the 
chiton.  The  piece  of  material  required  for  it 
wonld  be  smaller  than  that  for  the  Doric,  and 
at  leaat  a  foot  lesa  in  height.  It  may  consist 
atber  of  two  pieces,  or  ol  one  piece  doable  tlie  ' 


chiton  with  ic^XTsiand  ixiirTir)f*ui:  the  middle 
one  (b)  has  the  same  chiton  open  dawn  the  left 
side;  while  the  third  {c)  wears  the  Ionic  chiton 
made  of  the  material  just  described. 

The  words  inKoli  aud  iiiXotSior.  which  often 

Scnlt  to  explain,  bnt  appear  to  denote  a  doubled 


ass 


DRESS 


yig.1108.— AtirXofc. 
(noma  vaae.) 


chiton  folded  over  at  the  top  bo  as  to  f onn  an 
kirSiwrvyua.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  possibly 
denote  the  second  chiton  often  worn  by  women 

(of.  the  irtpoyarpis  of  Theocr. 
XV.  21,  84).     (See  fig.  606.) 

For  the  consideration  of 
Greek  dress  as  illastrated  by 
the  monoments  important 
evidence  is  supplied  by  the 
female  statues  excavated  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
1882-1888.  In  point  of  date 
they  range  from  aboat  550 
to  480  B.C.  The  scnlptor  has 
allowed  himself  much  lati- 
tude in  the  treatment  of  the 
garments,  and  the  variety  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  under- 
garments, smooth,  creased 
or  crinkled,  has  given  rise 
to  some  difficulties.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this 
variety  is  due  to  an  attempt 
to  show  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  same  garment  may  appear,  owing  to 
the  folds  it  assumes  and  the  shape  of  the  body 
it  covers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Ionic 
chiton,  which  is  worn  by  the  majority,  is 
arranged  over  the  girdle  m  a  KdKiros.  Over 
this  chiton  the  ordinary  himation  is  worn, 
either  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  or  pass- 
ing over  both  like  a  cloak. 

2.  Roman. 

For  the  study  of  Roman  dress  the  traditions 
of  the  kings  give  the  earliest  starting  point. 
These  all  go  to  show  that  the  influence  of 
Etruria  on  dress  was  great.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  insignia  of  power  were  borrowed  from 
Etruria :  such  as  the  fasces^  trabeaf  prastextcL, 
toga  pictoj  tunica  paXmaia^  &o. 

As  in  all  primitive  communities,  the  women 
of  the  family  and  their  maids  were  mostly 
busied  in  weaving  and  spinning  wooL  The 
primitive  stage,  however,  in  which  garments  are 
worn  as  they  come  direct  from  the  loom,  had 
long  since  passed  at  Rome,  even  in  the  days  of 
Numa,  during  whose  time  we  hear  of  fullers, 
dyers,  goldsmiths,  and  f alters  (coactUiarii). 
nnie  garments  produced  by  these  native  indus- 
tries were  for  the  most  part  of  wool,  and  the 
use  of  linen  did  not  become  common  at  Rome 
till  late  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  The 
form  of  these  garments  can  to  some  extent  be 
recovered  from  their  survival  in  certain  cere- 
monial uses.  Originally,  both  men  and  women 
wore  a  cloak  of  wool  [Tooa],  below  which  the 
m«^n  had  a  loin  cloth,  [Sabliffaoaliim].  The 
first  change  was  the  adoption  by  both  sexes  of 
a  woollen  shirt  or  shift,  the  Tunica,  instead 
of  the  subligaculum.  Early  forms  of  these 
garments  were  used  in  historic  times:  the 
traheOj  for  instance,  a  narrow  t(^a,  wes  the 
uniform  of  the  e^uites  equo  publico  and  the 
vestment  of  certain  priests.  In  the  same  way 
the  tunica  recta  woven  in  the  ancient  up- 
right loom  [Tela],  was  worn  by  the  bride  on 
the  wedding-day.  She  also  wore  the  Ricinium, 
which  was  retained  by  certain  priesthoods. 
Besides  the  toga,  other  forms  of  cloak  seem  to 
have  been  worn  in  sacred  rites,  such  as  the 
Laena,  the  vestment  of  the  flamens  and  augurs, 
and  the  Palla,  the  dress  of  the  Flaminica. 
The  laena  was  not  confined  to  oeremonial 
use,  being  worn  as  a  cloak  by  both  rich 
and  poor.  It  was  of  wool,  very  thick,  and 
•haggy  on  both  sides,  and  was  worn  over  every- 


thing ;  hence  persons  carried  it  with  them 
when  going  out  to  dinner.  It  was  fastened 
with  a  oronce  fibula^  and  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  yAcuvo.  Of  the  various  coverings 
for  the  head,  those  of  felt,  the  Pilleu  and 
Oaleroi  of  men,  and  the  Tutulu  of  women, 
were  far  tiie  oldest  at  Rome. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
the  conquest  of  Magna  Graecia  had  begun  to 
take  effect  on  the  Romans.  We  find  now  a 
large  number  of  words  for  new  garments  and 
new  fabrics  derived  from  the  Greek  (Cic.  Brut, 
xiv.  56).  Embroidery  and  the  use  of  trim- 
mings and  such-like  adornments  became  more 
common.  From  this  time  dates  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Limbof  and  Patagium,  the 
former  a  border  of  ornamental  pattern,  the 
latter  of  gold;  also  Fimbriae  or  fringes.  It 
was  now  the  fashion  to  wear  more  t£ui  one 
under-garment,  and  sleeves  were  no  longer  un- 
usual. Women  gave  the  Greek  name  Stola  to 
their  principal  garment,  wearing  the  strophinm 
below  it,  and  wrapping  the  vapehnjyv  over  it. 
The  Topehn^Yv  was  a  garment  with  a  purple 
border  on  either  side  {i.e.  by  each  elbow) ;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  582  d,  and  Pollux, 
vii.  58,  the  latter  of  whom  describes  '\i9Alitdrt6p 
Ti  \wK6vy  rr'^x^  wopipvoovif  froy  va^v^affuiwow. 
The  men,  too,  though  tney  still  retained  tne  old 
dress  for  ceremonial  purposes,  adopted  the 
Greek  himation.  giving  it  the  name  Pallium, 
the  i^wfils  or  rplfiuy  under  the  name  Aboixa, 
and  the  chlamys  with  its  name  unchanged. 
This  adoption  of  Greek  fashions  went  on  in- 
creasing until  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
when,  except  for  ceremonial  purposes,  the  old 
Roman  dress  had  become  obsolete. 

Drest  under  the  Empire. 
In  this  respect  three  important  changes  may 
be  noted: 

(1)  The  introduction  of  new^  materials,  such 
as  new  linen  and  cotton  fabrics  {byasindjy  or 
silk  (terica^  bombycina). 

(2)  New  technical  processes,  producing  varie- 
ties of  pattern  and  texture,  known  as  scutuUi- 
tum^  trimita,  polymita,  &c.,  or  patterns  shot 
with  gold. 

(8)  Now  garments  or  fashions.  Many  of  these 
garments  were  introduced  from  Greece,  or 
were  the  outcome  of  Greek  ideas ;  but  of  the 
majority  we  know  little  more  than  the  names. 
This  great  variety  of  attire  and  love  of  novelty 
was  of  course  due  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
luxury  and  civilisation  under  the  Empire. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  drees  in  this  period 
come  under  this  third  heading,  the  principal 
among  which  we  now  propose  to  notice. 

(a)  Under-gamients.  The  capitiutn  or  ttro- 
phium  derived  from  Greece  (see  above) :  in  the 
case  of  matrons  it  appears  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  a  stiff  bodice;  younger  women  wore 
merely  bands  and  belts  round  the  chest  for  the 
improvement  of  the  figure  (Catull.  Ixiv.  66 ;  Ov. 
A.A.  iii.  274,  622;  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  8,  28).  From 
Martv  xiv.  66  we  infer  that  the  capitium  was 
usually  of  leather.  Varro(I/.  I/,  v.  §  181)  says 
it  is  so  called  quod  capit  pectus. 

A  statuette  nrom  Herouianeum  shows  a  nude 
female  figure  putting  a  broad  band  over  her 
breast ;  t&s  band  (  ^rophium)  was  known  as 
fascia  pectoralis  or  mammillare.  Women 
also  wore  a  girdle  (cingulum)  over  the  tunio 
just  beneath  the  breast  (Verg.  Aen.  i.  499). 
Another  use  of  the  word  fajscia  was  for  a  kind 
of  stocking  worn  on  the  legs  (like  the  cloth 
bands  worn  by  Campagna  shepherds  and  con- 


TentioruJ  brigands),  which  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  hod  bwm  regarded  M  »  sign  of  eflem- 
inKjy  when  irom  by  men,  but  nnder  the 
£ilipire  bccAme  common  witb  both  aexea,  &iid 
WM  BTen  worn  by  soldiels.  The  feminatia 
worn  b;  AogUBtOB  (Suet.  Aug.  H3)  sppBu-  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  bracae  or  tronMrs ;  he 
wore  them  «a  being  very  lUHceptible  of  cold, 
FbcaU  (Hor.  Sal.  ii.S,  SSE],  a  kind  of  neckcloth 
for  inT^ds ;  dalmaUta,  a  tunie  of  white  wool, 
Ihien  or  cotton,  with  lopg  tleeves,  omunented 
with  itripea  of  pnrple  and  gold,  ut  Mtribnte  of 
prieeta  *nd  officiikifl,  and  afterw&rda  adopted  aa 
k  veMjnent  in  the  Chriatiui  Charcfa  (see  Dicl. : 
of  Chriil.  Antig.  a.v.) ;  eamisia  (Fr.  chemue),  m 
lepnamitatiTe  of  the  older  tubucuUi  (Hor.  Ep, 
i.  1,  BS),  k  linen  shirt  worn  next  the  akin,  flret 
mentioned  by  Jerome  in  the  toarth  centnry 
■■  worn  by  soldiers:   these  are  a.  few  of  the 


indlBcriminiLtely  worn,  like  the  aagum  (Jav.  It. 
76)  ;  its  ehape  wob  altered  and  the  rough  tei> 
ture  eiclionged  for  fine  linen.  Worn,  like  the 
Tpl0ar,  by  n  Cynic,  it  served  alike  for  day  and 
night  clothes.  The  aboUa  was  worn  by  Stoics 
alio  (Juir.  iii.  116|. 

BlKM,'B.  A  cloak  or  cape  furnished  witha 
hood,  tor  nse  in  bad  weather.  It  woa  made  of 
a,  Btifl!  u 

bnt  nometioiBa  beaver.  

synonymonBly  with  lacerna.  cueuUitt  and 
tagam ;  it  is  probably  of  barborio  origin.  (See 
fig.  M>9,  under  CucuLLUa). 

CAJtACt'LLA.    AnoDternrmentnsedinGaDl, 

1  notnnlike  thefocerno.    It  was  first  introduced 

1  at  Home  by  the 
Emperor  A  ureli  us 
Antonin  us  Bassia' 


.oipal  .1 


It  n 


the  lubligaculttm,  one  of  the  oharactflriatic 
gaimeuts  of  the  time  ot  the  Bepublic,  was  in 
imperial  times  worn  only  by  servants  and  gla- 
diators ;  similar  drawers,  however,  appear  to 
b*VQ  bAenwom  by  actors,  dancers,  and  bathers, 
(b)  Outer.gamumU.  We  note  the  practical 
disase  of  the  toga  in  ordinary  life,  and  the 
anbstitntion  of  the  pallium  as  the  usual  gar- 
ment of  men,  as  the  palia  for  women ;  also  the 
introduction  of  numerons  cloaks,  practically 
one  gamietiC  with  various  names  to  denote 
alight  differences  of  cut  or  material;  these 
most  ba  described  in  detail.  Besides  the 
dt^matica  mentioned  above,  other  rich  gar- 
inenta  came  into  use  (or  various  special  noca- 
aiona :  inch  oa  t^ptllittii,  a  costume  specially 
made  for  wearing  at  dinner  (also  vettu 
cenatorioj  or  cffnaJorriMn) ;  and  cyciaa, 
of  a  circular  form,  worn  chiefiy  by  women. 
Nothing  iaksownof  tbesbapeof  thetyntki 
the  coloDT  varied  (of.  Mart  x.  39,  i).  The 
ej/eloM  was  made  of  some  thin  material,  perhaps 
muslin,  and  bod  a  border  round  the  bottom  in. 


ceremony  d< 


_  _  A  the  fifth  century. 

(c)  Oarmmti  for  ouf-door  tut.  These  _  _ 
mostly  included  in  the  following  alphabetical 
liat,  which  deals  witb  the  more  miportant 
Boman  garments  ot  all  periods. 

AsoLLi.  A  thick  double  cloak  resembling 
the   Qreek   cblamyo,   the  duplex  pannut  ol 


In  its  original 
shape  it  reached 
only  to  the  knee, 
but  the  Emperor 
lengthened  it  to 
reach    the    ankle. 

it  afterwards  be- 
came tbe  cassock 
of  the  clergy. 

hood  or  cowl  V 
by  travellerB,Bhep- 
herds,  husbandmen,  and  banters,  or  by  legion- 
aries on  service  in  cold  climates,  and  id  town 
by  persons  ot  distinclion  who  wished  to  go 
abroad  unrecognised.  It  was  sometimes  a 
separate  garment,  but  wasgenerolly  worn  with 
the  laeema  or  jmanula.  Itwoa  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  was  drawn  over 
the  bead  to  protect  it  from  the  weather  instead 
of  a  hat  or  cap.  A  similar  garment  was  the 
cuculio,  a  kind  of  woollen  capote.  The  use  of 
tbe  oucuilui  and  bimu  was  allowed  (O  slavss 
by  tbe  Codei  Theodosioaa*. 


Lace'bha.     1 

cloak,  worn  over  the  toga,  a —  _.     „ 

respecte  to  the   Qreek    x^^^''     ^'  generally 
had  a  hood  (owcuUm),  and  was  wi ^ 


Lther  vague  uid  hkrd  to  nnderatuid.     Tbe 
_  JnctM  Gabiaut  ma  ntoined  long  kfter  il  had 
piuaad  out  of  ordiour; 
OMi  in  tha  ntiul  of  oer- 


u  vbeD  (be  tample  of 
JuiD*  «M  opened,  nlao 


cheat  in  a  sluiling 
line,  being  finallj 
thrown  back  over  the 
left     ahooldMr     once 

more.  Thig  done,  the 
irei);ht  of  the  end 
which  U  thnvn  over 


taehed  pieoe  indioatsd 
above  (f  b  a),  which 
is  apparently  the  part 
known  lo  the  ancients 
as  the  liniu  |aev 
Quintil.  li.  13T  sqq.)- 


'he  anijnlar  extre- 
mity ol  the  ton,  one 
end  of  ohiah  was 
brought  round  over  Uie 
left  ihonlder,  was  known 
u  loetKia  (lee  flg.  G18). 
It  wae  generallv  tuoked 

eometimei  was  allowed 

to  hang  loose.     Koipio 

Naaioa  ia  described   as 

wrapping    the    lacinia 

round  hie  left  arm  for 

a  shield  (Plot.  Graech.    ««■  "^JjCtootai  (kU. 

IB).    The  eiticlui  Go-       bJuiJ^iS™^ 

bmui      Has     probabl; 

formed  b;  girding  the  toga  tightly  roand  tbe 

body  by  one  of  the  laciniae.     Some  permitted 

the  Jaoinia  to  trail  on  the  ground   llaciniam 

trahert),  and  we  are  told  that  Caligula  once, 

when   rnahing  soddenly  out  of    the   theatre, 

trod  on  the  lacinia  of  liis  toga  and  tell  (Suet. 

CaL  SS).    It  could  also  be  eeiied  m  ■  meana 

ol  stopping  a  person. 

The  toga  in  Cieero's  time  had  become  tho 
typical  garment  of  peace,  ai  in  tbe  well-known 


vale  of  it 


oldui 


eath,  which 


aling,  and,  covering  the  greatei 


part  of  the  le 


most  have  been  eitremaly  diflicult  to  keep  in 

fiaoa.  The  valet  (i™(tp(iciu)  arranged  the 
Ida  the  day  before  and  flied  them  in  their 
C"  e  withtongs{/oreepi)(TertQll.ii8PaMto,6). 
main  point  in  all  such  arrangPrneRta  was 
to  secure  the  band-like  fold  which  ran  across 
the  breast;  it  was  called  the  umbo  or itodut  (ct. 
Maorob.Sa(.  iii.  18,  4). 

A.  mark  of  the  Boman  dandy  was  tbe  enor- 
mous size  (la3:ila»)  of  his  toga  (cl.  Cic.  Cat. 
ii.  10,  aO;  Suet.  Calig.  SS,  and  Mart.  vii.  H6| ; 
■uch  togae  laxae  were  associated  with  curled 
hair,  and  conaidered  in  bod  taste  lOv,  Itrm. 
AiaoT.  6T9|,  though  according  to  Tibnllus  (ii. 
8,  77)  this  wan  a  common  lover's  f«»liion. 
Another  important  pasaage  ia  Homce.  Epod. 
1.  T,  where  he  speaks  of  the  universal  indigna- 
atogae 


ulnae   (^1  jrards)  long.      Contraeted  with  this 

(of.  Hor. 

was  the  modest  tnga   negnr    miriria  naqiie 

fataal  Augustus  (Suat.-luo.   VBt.or  the /oja 
Kcipna  of  Cato  Uticensis  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  IB.  18). 

dictator 

time  the 

monlca 

Pontific* 
ArvalB 

tioned  a 

denvad  from  the  »ar«  of  the  Bomana  against 

Gabii,  and  was  at  8nit  purely  military.     The 

of  rank 

descriptions  given  of  tbe  dncfru  OabinvM  are 

dark-col 

almost  Uie  end  ol  tbe  Kepablic.  Cato  Dticen- 
sia,  like  tbe  family  of  Cethegi  (cinctuti.  Hor. 
A.  P.  60;  Lucau,  ii.  G13,  8il.  viii.  GHT,  exuHua), 
adopted  this  as  one  of  his  habita,  though  the 
ordinary  Boman  oonsidered  it  as  suroel; 
decent.  Vet  another  custom  was  the  surrival 
of  the  toga  sa  a  woman's  garment  in  the  case  of 
mrrrtricBi,  who  were  compelled  to  wear  it. 

The  toga  of  the  Roman  citiien  was  white 
(cf.  Mart.  viii.  2B,  11),  i.e.  the  natural  colour 

Candida  whitened  (crelala)  hy  the  fuller.  Tht 
citiien's  toga,  or  loga  puTa.  the  mark  of  bia 
franchise,  was  assumed  by  the  young  Bomaa 
when  ho  was  declared  to  be  legJly  ofage.  It 
waaOD  this  account  kaown  as  the  toga  Dirilit, 
aa  opposed  to  the  toga  praelextaol  boys.  Tbe 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilu  took  place  on  the 
feast  of  the  Liberalia  (March  IT),  when  tbe  boy 

The  prtutext^t,  worn  hy  free-iwrn  boys,  was 
an  ordinary  toga  with  a  purple  hem  added,  li 
was  alKi  worn  bj  all  the  cnrule  magiatratea, 
but  not  by  quaestors,  aediles,  and  tribunea  of 
the  plebs ;  tiiough  it  was  one  ol  tbe  privileges 
of  magistratea  in  the  municipia  and  coUrmaa 
Sat.  i.  9,  m-  To  wear  it  was  a  dii- 
;  and  ei-cnrnle  magistrates,  aa  well  >■ 
9,  were  buried  in  it.  During  theirlit*- 
ly  might  only  wear  it  at  public  oere- 
or  festivals.  The  Flamen  Dialia, 
ie,   TrFHviri    Eputones,    Augurs,    and 


D.3 


'  the   Empire  it 
.   loga  puUa,    a 


n  CAMB  of  privBte  diins«  ' 


Under 


over  the 


DfJupit. 


.  by. 


,    -sr 

jTbannB  also  appeared  in  it 
wheohe  rode  in  thech&riatof  thegoda  into  the  ' 
circtu  tt  tbe  Ludi  ApollinareR.  It  was  a.  muitle  I 
of  pniple  covered  with  geld  embroiderj,  and  ' 
may  have  been  the  OTieinal  attire  of  the  kings,  j 
Under  the  Empire  all  niagietrateB  who  gave  I 
^rnme*  wore  tbia  toga,  and  the  right  of  weu- 
lug  it  alwaye  waa  also  conferred  on  Jnline  , 
CuHar,  wbicb  privilege  was  retained  by  Au- 
gnsfcnB  and  his  encceasors.  In  the  second 
century  after  Chrint  the  toga  piela,  with  the 
tunica  paimata,  became  tbe  official  dreaa  of 
the  console. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  toga  the  Irabea 
rooBt  be  mentioned.  It  probabl]'  derives  its 
name  from  having  stripes  {irabgi)  of  bright 
■oulet  with  a  pu^a  bor^r.  It  was  a  very 
ACicient  form  of  the  toga  and  was  worn  by  the 
Salii  and  by  aagnrs ;  Servins  (ad  Aen.  vii. 
188)  distingnisheu  three  varieties  :  for  gods 
(purple),  for  kjogs  (purjjle  and  white],  and 
luwur?  tpnrple  and  scarlet). 

TusicA.  It  has  been  ahown  that  this  gar- 
ment was  not  adopted  at  Rome  till  a  compara- 
tirelj  late  date,  bat  in  the  last  three  centnriea 
ol  the  Republic  it  was  an  indispensable  nir- 
ment,  worn  bj  both  meD  and  women.  The 
man's  Itinica  was  practically  identical  wit''  "" 

later  Greek  iJlilon,  boi~  ~  ' ' '"" 

woollen  cloth 

■idered  ebminate  (Verg.  Aen.  ix.  Slfl);  under 
the  Empire,  however,  tunicae  manicntoe  were 
the  ordinary  wear. 

The  tuniea  was  worn  with  a  girdle  fastened 
roond  it  at  the  waist,  and  its  length  oonld  be 
varied  by  pnlling  it  through  the  girdle.  It 
tuually  tell  just  below  the  knees.  For  active 
exercise,  when  tiaveUing,  for  instance  (Hot. 
Sat.  i.  S,  B).  it  was  girded  higher.  Indoors  the 
girdle  waa  thrown  aside  for  ue  sake  of  comfort, 

The  laniea  girt  hi 
twry  drees  of  • 


.    magistTHtes  iu 

m  Duo  vn 

Sibylline  Boo 

ira]    The  commissi 


ks  afterwards  made  U 


(8)  Dno  viai  Nayai.es,  an  extrwirdinary  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  patpoee  of  equipping 

otrepciring  a  fleet.     Theelr- ^-     - 

occasion  aroee,  and  the  tenu 
limited  to  one  year.  There 
on  record  later  than  that  0 


n,  being  two  pieces  of  line. 
Ti  toother.    Sleeves  dowi 


rers  (Hot.  Bp.  i.  7,  Ml.  If  a  cli 
by  the  slave,  it  wonld  be  a  n  ^ 
pturnda,  and  Cato  the  Censor  conaidered  an 
allowance  of  one  tunica  S}  ft.  long  and  one 
aaspm  to  each  slave  enfficieitt  for  two  years. 


triad  eanaesof  small  importance.(Soet.^u^.  S3.) 
m  OIBceii  who  commanded  two  centuries. 
(8)  The  imperial  hounehold  troops,  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  magiiter  oMciorum. 
DmIU.    [Ponden;  CotiiBga:  Tables,  XIV.] 
Doo'deoiiii  mripta.    [Qbhibi,] 
DnD  tItL    a  name  applied  to  various  mi 
tntes  and  commissioners  at  Rome,  and  in 
eolonHM  aud  mutiicipia.    The  form  duum 
'<ne  of  (he  two  men,'  is  naed  in  the  sing 
(Liv.  ii.  ii,   6,   &c.):    it  is  doubtful  who 
duumviri  should  ever  be  need  in  the  pli 
SoirMPiri,aot(numtjiH(Cie.Pom.viii.  i; 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  follow 


[  eqnippmf 
IS  made  at 


Dnpla'ru  „  _ .. 

eived  on  aceonot  of  their  ^ood  oanduol  doable 
llowanoe  {duplida  ctfrana),  and  perhapa  in 


bnpIlMtlo.      Bee  Atnendiz,  Bouir   Law. 
[Aetiol. 
Dspa'iLdlm  or  Dnpo'iidiam.    A  ooin  of  two 
ikafter  the  redaction  of  the  weight 
^  '     hhe  Romans  applied  the 
bo  the  foot,  dupondtun 


Ebnr  (M^fai,  tlephantut,  noet.,  Verg.  atarg. 
iii.  3S).  African  ivory  was  known  to  the  aa- 
clanta,  through  Phoenician  trade,  long  before 
the  elephant,  with  which  the  Oreeks  generally 
nnly  became  acquainted  from  the  Miwedooian 
expeditions  into  Asia:  the  Romans,  from  tbe 
arrival  of  Pyirhus  in  Italy. 

In  Homer,ivoryisuaed  to  decorate  walls,  doorm^ 
harness,  Ac,  and  waa  then  probably  attached 
in  plaques  fay  nails  to  a  metal  or  wooden  groand. 
The  chest  of  Eypaelns,  which  was  ol  oedar 
embeUished  with  ivory  reliefs,  was  probably 
an  example  of  the  latter  method.      In  later 


olaa,  thronee,  even  carriagea. 

Writing-tableB    (S^Atoi,    Uhri   aUphaniin 
lith  two,  (fatee,  or  more  iMves  [dipt^eha,  li 


ptycha,pentaptycha,  fei.),wsre  eithei  made  en- 
tirely, or  had  their  cavers  only,  of  ivory.  Those 
extiuit  are  chiefly  late  Roman.    [IHp^Dlut.] 

The  anoicQts  were  acquainted  with  both  the 
Indian  and  African  species  of  elephant  and 
used  both  in  war.  The  Indian  was  conaidered 
the  more  intelligent  and  docile. 

'EkkAtivCo-  I.AtAtiunh.— Thegeneialas- 
sembly  of  the  citizens,  in  which  they  met  for  tbe 
direct  exercise  of  their  sovereign  power.  Whether 


864 


EKKAH2IA 


certain  periodical  meetings  of  the  people  were 
ordained  by  the  le^slationof  Solon  is  unknown. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  only  assemblies 
thus  fixed  in  early  times  were  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  (du>xaip«(r(ai)  and  the  confirma- 
tion {twixfiporotna)  of  magistrates  or  of  laws ; 
while  questions  of  public  policy  were  discussed 
at  meetings  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose. 

The  right  of  convenii]^  the  people  geneurally 
vested  in  the  prytanes  [BovXyi];  but  in  cases 
of  sudden  emergency,  the  strategi  also  could 
direct  the  prytanes  to  call  extraoi^inary  meet- 
ings. In  the  times  about  which  we  haye  fuller 
information  there  was  at  first  a  r^ular  assembly 
in  each  prytany,  and  therefore  t^  in  the  year; 
these  were  called  K^piai  iKKArifflcu.  By  degrees 
the  number  of  these  rose  to  four  in  each  prytany. 
Assemblies  were  held  on  an  average  about 
once  in  ten  days.  Extraordinary  meetings  were 
specially  convened  upon  any  sudden  emergency, 
and  were  called  crtJyicXTyToi  or  KardK\7iToi 
^KKKrialat:  messengers  being  sent  round  to 
call  in  (icaTaicaXctv)  the  countiy  people  from  the 
demes.  Besides  these  messengers  we  find  a 
trumpeter  (o-oAirdcr^s,  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284, 
§  169)  summoning  to  a  o^kKtitos  ixicXriiria, 
doubtless  the  city  voters  only. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  ori- 
ginally held  was  the  Old  Agora  {iipxcua  i,yoi>d)t 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Agora  of  later  times. 
Afterwards  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx, 
which  throughout  the  great  period  of  Athens 
in  the  fifth  and  fouxth  centuries  B.C.  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting  (Thuc.  viii.  97 ;  Ar. 
Ach.  20.  Eq.  42, 760-1,  Vem.  81 ;  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  244,  ^  55).  This  was  not  far  from  the  Agora, 
on  a  height  ([Dem.]  c.  Ariatog.  i.  p.  772,  §  9 ;  cf . 
Ar.  Eq.  149)  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  Acropolis,  city,  and  port.  The  jS^AUi  was  a 
stone  platform  with  an  ascent  of  steps  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  called 
6  \iOos  (Ar.  Pax,  680).  After  the  great  theatre 
of  Dionysus  was  built  assemblies  o^an  to*  be 
held  there  also  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  617,  §  9).  For 
the  discussion  oif  naval  matters  they  also  met 
in  the  Peiraeus,  or  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at 
Munychia  a)em.  F.  L.  p.  859,  §  60=67 ;  Thuc. 
viii.  98).  They  were  held  on  certain  occasions 
in  the  Agora,  i.e.  the  larger  Agora  of  later 
times.  In  the  Macedonian  period  the  theatre 
superseded  the  Pnyx,  which  was  retained  only 
for  the  elections. 

The  four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany 
were  convened  by  the  prytanes*  who  gave  a 
previous  notice  (irpoypd^eiy  r^v  iiacKyiaUuf) 
of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  and 
also  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citiEens. 
On  the  actual  day  of  assembly  a  flag  ((n}/teiov) 
was  hoisted  as  a  signal,  and  struck  when  busi- 
ness b^an,  as  in  the  case  of  the  senate.  Six 
magistrates  called  Kti^iapxoi^  with  thirty  assis- 
tants, checked  the  attendance  at  the  assembly. 
While  some  of  the  lexiarchi  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  place  of  assembly  with  lists  or 
deme-r^sters  in  their  hands  (the  so-called 
iKKKiifTiaariKoi  wltfOKft  or  Kii^uipxiichtf  ypoifi- 
fMTUoif)  [Ai^|;kapxoi],  others  directed  the 
police  (iK60cu  or  ro^drai,  cf.  Ay\it.6<noi)  to 
surround  the  Agora  with  a  rope  coloured  with 
red  chalk  (o-xoiWor  fi€fu\Twfi4voy),  so  that 
only  the  road  leading  to  the  Pnyx  remained 
open ;  and  into  this  road  they  drove  the  citi- 
zens. As  a  further  inducement  to  attend  to 
business  the  ro^6Tou  were  sometimes  ordered  to 
shut  up  the  market-stalls  {wpar^pia).  Those 
who  were  '  tarred '  with  the  rope  counted  as  late 


comers,  and  no  doubt  forfeited  their  ffififioKovt 
even  if  they  actually  remained  in  the  assembly ; 
hence  there  was  a  rush  to  avoid  it  (Ar.  Ach.  22, 
Eccl.  878).  The  place  of  assembly  was  further 
enclosed  with  hurdles  iy4ppa)  until  the  termi- 
nation of  business  to  which  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  admit  strangers  (Dem.  c.  Neaer. 
p.  1876,  §  90). 

A  sufficient  inducement  to  attend  the  as- 
sembly, with  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  fuaOhs 
iKKKT/iatcurruc6s  or  pay  which  they  received  for 
it.  This  practice  probably  dated  from  the  suc- 
cessful early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
The  payment  itself,  at  first  an  obolus,  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three  by  Agyrrhius  of  KoUy- 
tus  about  890  B.C.  (Ar.  Eccl.  800).  It  is  said  in 
[Arist.]  'A0.  voA.  c.  62  to  have  been  further  raised 
to  a  drachma  or  even  nine  obols.  The  money 
was  x)aid  by  the  thesmothetae  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings,  and  in  exchange  for  a  Zi}p.poXov 
or  ticket  given  to  those  who  arrived  in  time. 
This  payment  was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes. 
The  right  of  attending  and  voting  was  enjoyed 
by  all  citizens  of  full  age  ^AoKt|;kaaCa)  and  not 
labouring  under  any  atimia  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  Men  above  sixty  may  have  been  ex- 
cused, but  were  certainly  not  excluded. 

^  The  commencement  of  the  proceedings  was 
marked  by  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the 
place  where  the  assembly  was  held.  Sucking- 
pigs  (xoipiHia)  were  sacrificed  and  carried 
round,  and  the  limits  thus  marked  were  called 
Kddapfia,  Hhe  purified  space'  (Ar.  Ach.  44). 
These  victims  were  called  ircp((rTia,  probably 
from  ir€pl  rijr  itrriav :  they  were  preceded  by  a 
religious  functionary  called  trfpurrlapxos  (id. 
Eccl.  128),  and  their  blood  was  sprinkled 
about  the  place.  Then  followed  an  offering  cf 
incense,  and  a  solemn  prayer,  repeated  by  a 
herald  at  the  dictation  of  an  under-secretary 
{Owoypafji^mTt^s),  and  including  a  curse  (&pdO  on 
the  enemies  of  the  state  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  868, 
§  70  =  79;  cf.  de  Cor.  p.  819,  §  282;  Ar.  Thesm. 
881  sqq.).  The  presiding  officer  was,  in  the  earlier 
times,  the  epistates  of  the  prytanes,  afterwards 
the  epistates  of  the  nine  proedri  [BovXi^.] 

No  business  coald  be  brought  before  the  as- 
sembly without  a  irpofio^\€vfiu  of  the  senate, 
I  and  the  subjecting  of  such  irpofiovXt^futra  to 
the  senate  necessanly  preceded  their  discussion 
in  the  assembly,  in  cases  where  the  motion  did 
not  proceed  from  the  senate  itself.  The  reading 
of  the  probouleuma  by  a  herald  or  ypofiftartis 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  wpoxfipororia, 
a  show  of  hands  on  the  previous  question,  whe- 
ther the  sovereign  people  desired  the  proposed 
measure  to  be  further  discussed,  or  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  at  once  (BovXi^). 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  wi^ 
not  confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those 
who  had  the  right  to  be  present ;  all,  without 
any  distinction,  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  pro- 
cleunation  '  Tis  irfopt^iv  $o6\eTai ;  *  which  was 
made  by  the  herald  as  soon  as  the  vpox^^poroyia 
had  shown  that  there  was  to  be  a  debate.    The 
person  'in  possession  of  the  House'  mounted 
the  bema  and  put  on  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  for  the  moment  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  like  the  bouleutae  and  the 
archons   (Ar.  Eccl.   181,   148).      The  duty  of 
maintaining  order  (no  easy  task,  for  iucoiXftla 
was  a  constant    CTievance)    devolved  on  the 
prytanes,  assisted  by  the  To(6rat  or  policemen 
(Ar.  Eq.  666):    from  about  846  B.C.,  by  the 
members  of  a  tribe  chosen  by  lot  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  later  still,  in  the  Macedonian  period,  by 
the  HitynfioL 
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After  the  speakers  had  ooncluded,  anyone 
was  at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree  (^^itr/ta). 
Tliere  was  no  restriction  on  the  moving  of 
amendments  or  riders;  they  were  introdaced 
with  the  formula  [6  Sctya]  e7irc*  rk  uky  &\Ka 
KoBdtwtp  rp  $ov\pf  or  KoBdwtp  [6  Sci^aj  followed 
by  the  wwds  of  the  amendment  (of.  Plat.  Oor^. 
451  b).  Before  the  question  could  be  put,  it 
had  to  be  determined  usually  by  the  AreiopagUS 
whether  it  contained  anything  unconstitutional. 
If  there  iqypeared  to  be  no  legal  obstacle,  the 
peephisma  was  next  read  to  the  peonle.  Even 
at  dus  stage  theepistates  had  we  legal  right 
of  atoi^nng  the  votmg  on  his  own  unsupported 
authority  (Aeschin.  P.  L,  §  84).  But  he  was 
responsible  for  his  use  of  this  privU^^,  and 
might  be  proceeded  against  by  Mci|if,  or  the 
more  summary  ivoTo^  (Plat.  ^^o2.  82  b).  Any 
duly  qualified  citizen  might  also  object  to  the 
question  being  put,  b^  engasing  on  oath  (InrtafUh 
Wa)  to  try  the  legahty  of  we  motion  by  means 
of  the  ypt^pif  rapay6fjmv.  Finally,  the  mover 
himself  might  withdraw  his  motion  before  it 
was  put  to  the  vote  (Plut.  Arut.  8).  The  form 
in  which  the  votes  were  taken  was  in  general 
XcLpoTovCa,  or  show  of  hands;  the  ballot 
(mpi6fi9rir  ^^[(ttrBcu)  was  only  used  where  the 
personal  interests  of  individuals  were  concerned. 
The  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  in  the  ekklesia  was 
probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law,  by 
means  of  black  and  white  pebbles  put  into  urns 
called  KoiUncoi  (Ar.  Vem.  981;  Uf^<t»os).  To 
*  pat  the  question  *  is  hrt^iffl^tiWf  or  (rarely) 
^lYctfOTovcrK  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  712,  §  89). 

IDie  determination  or  decree  of  the  people 
was  called  a  Psephisma  (<|^^i(r/ta),  and  only 
remained  in  force  a  year,  like  the  resolution  of 
the  senate  which  bore  the  same  name ;  to  become 
a  p6nas,  it  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  N  o|jio- 
O^rat.  The  form  for  drawing  up  the  Psephisma 
varied  in  different  ages.  An  example  of  the 
earlier  form  is  as  fcnlows:  'E8o(c  rf  $ov\p 
Kol  r^  ^fufi  KcirpoirU  irovTdytvt,  MtnuirlBtos 
iypaftfjuir€v«j  E^c/^f  trttrrdrfif  l^iWtas 
cArcy :  then  follows  the  resolution,  in  the  infini- 
tive depoidenton  tlvcin  e.g.it,iroiovv<urois  d«o7s 
tA  xp^lMora  rii  6^i\6fitva.  In  a  later  form  the 
date  is  given  more  precisely :  e.g.  iirl  NiiroSc&pou 

ra^AiwKos  MtKdrjjf  tKTff  irol  tUoarp  rijs 
vpvTcaftUu,  iKKKiiffia  K.r.K. 

The  assembly  was  dismissed  (Ai;«iv)  by  the 
prytanes  through  a  herald  (Ar.  Ach.  178).  Meet- 
ings uBually  b^an  early  m  the  morning,  and 
were  not  contmued  alter  sunset.  But  an 
aoeembly  was  broken  up  by  a  liio<rnida  or  sign 
from  heaven  (Ar.  Ach.  170-1 ;  Thuc.  v.  45). 
[DiTinfttio;  'EgtiYtiTaC] 

The  four  ordinary  assemblies  of  every  prytany 
had  each  their  specially  appropriated  subjects 
for  discussion,  or  'order  of  the  day.'  In  the 
flrvt  assembly,  the  mtpia  iKKKriala  properly  so 
called,  matters  connected  with  government 
officials,  offences  against  the  state,  supply, 
defence,  finance,  were  discussed ;  in  the  second, 
craestionH  affecting  citizens  personally ;  in  the 
uurdf  foreign  affairs ;  in  the  fourth,  ircpi  Upw 
cd  hfifuxritevy  t.«.  public  business  generally. 

In  judicial  matters  the  people  acted  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  chiefly  those  discussed  under 
E(aaYY<XCa.*EiraYYc\Caandnpo3oXi^.  See 
also  Appendix,  Gbekk  Law  [Mi^wat$]. 

Complaints  and  indictments  were  in  the  first 
instance  brought  before  the  senate,  and  came 
before  the  people  only  when  the  case  was  too 
serious  for  the  former  to  deal  with.  Among  the 
judicial  acts  of  the  people  we  may  also  reckon 
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the  special  commissions  of  inquiry  which  were 
sometimes  issued :  for  instance,  the  periodical 
overhauling  of  the  finances  by  the  appointment 
of  ZtiTtiraC.  Inquiries  into  conspiracies  or 
secret  crimes  inight  be  thus  relegated  to  the 
Areiopa^s  or  the  senate,  and  the  guilty  parties, 
when  discovered,  indicted  before  the  people. 
The  senate  received  full  powers  to  try  and 
sentence  the  offenders  (Andoc.  de  Myat.  §  15). 

As  r^ards  the  open  elections  of  magistrates 
{iLpXaup*tfitu\  only  a  few  took  place  in  the 
popular  assembly.  Such  were  those  of  the 
stmtegi,  the  chief  financial  minister  (TaiJiCas 
6  M  rfj  Sioiir^o-ct),  and  others  who  had  the 
handling  of  large  sums  of  public  money ;  also 
ambassadors  and  public  commissioners.  The 
election  was  invariably  conducted  by  show  of 
hands  (x<(poToWa),  and  not  by  voting  tablets 
or  by  ballot.  Besides  those  who  declared  them* 
selves  candidates,  persons  mi^^ht  be  nominated 
by  others,  but  in  this  case  might  refuse  office 
on  taking  the  oath  called  *  E^ui^koaCa. 

The  l^g^ative  powers  of  the  people  in  as- 
sembly, so  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  laws 
of  Solon  still  in  force  in  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, were  very  limited  [No|jio6^rat],  ^- 
ipliTfxara  taking  the  place  of  laws  passed  in 
r^^ular  course  L^st.  Pol.  iv.  4 ;  Dem.  c.  Titnoer. 
p.  744 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  §  12).  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  check  upon  the  action  of  the  assembly, 
except  the  Fpa^ii  irapav6|;k<iiv.  It  was  king 
and  parliament  in  one. 

2.  At  Spabta.  The  Assembly  of  Spartan 
Freemen. — This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory 
at  least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  By 
an  ordinance  or  Pi^rpa  attributed  to  Lycurgus 
the  assembly  of  the  Spartan  citizens,  or  S/totoi, 
was  to  be  summoned  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  kings.  The  Spartan 
name  for  iKKkiiaia  is  hnriKKcu  The  meeting 
(see  Thu«.  i.  67)  took  place  at  the  full  moon. 

By  the  same  ordinance,  full  power  was  given 
to  the  people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  was 
proposed  to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magis- 
trates. It  appears,  however,  that  the  assenibly 
was  not  competent  to  originate  any  measures, 
but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without  modifica- 
tion, laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the  proper 
authorities  (cf.  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  489,  §  107). 
All  full  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty  were 
admissible  to  the  general  assembly  or  hviXKa ; 
but  no  one  except  public  magistrates,  and 
chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  addressed  the 
people  without  being  specially  called  upon. 
The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
auction  to  tne  vote  {iiny^ipi(tiv^ Thuc.  i.  87 ), and 
tne  method  of  voting  was  by  acclamation  {ibid.). 
Hence,  as  the  magistrates  only  were  the  leaders 
and  raeakers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  of  the  whole 
people  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the 
authorities  only,  especiaUy  in  matters  relating 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of 
the  ephors  with  the  assembly  is  shown  by  a 
phrase  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  decrees : 
€8o|«  rots  i^pois  Koi  rfi  iKKKriffla. 

G^ie  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  popular 
assemblies  which  we  find  in  the  historians  are 
the  election  of  magistrates  and  Gerontes,  deci- 
sions upon  a  disputed  succession  between  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown,  votes  concerning  peace 
and  war,  and  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and 
finally  legislative  measures ;  in  which  depart- 
ment, however,  little  business  was  done,  as  the 
laws  of  Sparta  were  practically  unalterable. 

'EKKXtiroi.  An  assembly  at  Sparta,  of  un- 
certain constitution.    It  may  have  been  iden- 


tieti  with  <lj  thf  inXifaia,  tAi'a  (a),  or  JUJUn. 
the  principal  Aioembly  oF  the  fuaioj  \  or  (2)  the 
IMiMpk  iKuXtifflOj  Bu  iuierior  body,  probably  bJao 

B'tditU  (fcSiKOf).  The  nune  of  U1  ofEfcr 
Id  nuwj  ol  the  towos  of  Asia  Hinor  UDdei  the 
Bonun  domiaion.  The  ecdiciu  wu  the  i^eTil 
of  a  city  io  its  foreign  bnaineu  and  its  relatioiiH 
frith  the  central  goTeminent,  and  eapecially  in 
nowcDting  its  elaimB  against  debliini.  (Cic. 
yam.  liii.  SB;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  8.) 

'EKBont.     [F««ll».] 

■Hxiiov.  (1)  MetalvMuUdsedinatheatre 
lo  represent  thnnder. 

(3)  VeflseUofbronzeorcIay.tnnedharmoDic- 
ally,  uid  placed  at  calcnlated  distances,  disponed 
in  niches  {celloF)  under  the  seets  ol  a  theatre. 
They  were  ptaeed  on  their  lides  with  the  month 
towards  the  stage.  The  obiect  was  to  improke 
the  sonoronsness  ot  the  bnilding  |Vitr.  t,  G). 

(8)  A  tnosicaj  instrument  used  at  the  Eleo- 
■inia ;  perhaps  a  succession  of  bowls  played 
Dpon  with  a  wooden  hammer. 

BoWmii  (ixrwi).  (1)  A  pot  or  pitcher  (Hor. 
Bat.  i.  fl,  IIT,  II.  8,  63).    (Pottery,} 

(3)  The  um,  ol  earthenware  or  bronze,  prob- 
ably of  a  cylindrical  shape,  in  which  docnments 
were  sealed  up  between  the  ^tiKinaa  and  the 
trial.    [AtKl.J 

(81  r&rahitgattm.] 

■EKAo-v«it.  Athenian  collectors  ot  tair" 
were  of  two  kinds,  (l)  Ordinary,  who  collected 
the  ttiF^opd  under  the  4t'^^^**  '^^''  ovfAtiopiay. 
[KIff4>op(I,.]  (3)  Eitraorditiarj,  appointed  when 


ormonltl  in  plmter  or  terracotta  (Plin.  hit. 

S1S9;  cf.(y/iH».X''lin.(.i-.Bnd  Cic.  .4((.  i.  10, 

S.  iEelgpa  grmma,  tcalplura,  I'lin.  hi 

a.  i  ITS),  a  cameo  or  engraved  stone  cnl 

ralieT.   {CHlatura-J 
Bra'Mai,    lem    corTocil;   Eqnnleiu.    An 

in  ertractinK  eii.l.'ncc  from  slavea.  It  wa»  , 
(nune  on  wliich  the  sufferer  was  moanted  ani: 
then  stretclitil  with  wi'iglits  or  nicked  with 
palle]rs  (Sen.  J-.'/i.  117.  §  ai.    The  .Tuleun  was  in 

lUiaol*,  Flagcllmn;  the  legal  aspect  undo 

Tormentun.} 
Bdi'etnm.    Si's  Appendix.  Rohak  Law. 
WM'Otor  (tbix»p''>;o''-   1-  Obekk.  See  Ap- 
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pendii,  Gun  Law.    S.  Bomui.    See  Appen- 

dil,  EOHAB  L*W. 

E  tvocm^.  A  cDstom  dnty,  payable  into  the 
Athenian  exchequer,  of  one.twentieth  (five  per 
cent.)  ml  Lulorem,  npon  BUcommoditiesexponed 
or  imported  by  sea  in  the  statei  ol  the  allies 
•mbjeL-t  to  Athena.  This  tax  waa  first  imposed 
418  S.C.,  in  the  plafe  of  the  direct  tribute 
1  ^pot)  which  had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by 
the  subject  allies;  and  the  change  was  made 
with  the  hope  of  raising  a  greater  revenue 
iThnc.  Tii.  ^).  This  tu  was  farmed,  atid 
the  farmers  of  it  were  called  tlxnarot^Ayoi.  It 
must  haTe  been  more  difGcnlt  to  collect  than 
the  ^pot,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  change  was  neier  folly  carried  out  in 
all  the  anbjoct  atateo.     With  the  fall  of  Athens 

both  were  afterwards  reviyed,  the  4>^f>^r  under 

ECp-nv  (r^r).  The  third  class  of  Spartan 
yonth  irith  regard  to  age;  the  series  being: 
vu!<I  (aged  T-18),  fuWlparti  (lS-30),  Ifwns 
(30-80).  The  laat  were  distingnished  again  as 
irpt^rlpaytj  or  <r^<p»i'r,  according  as  tbey  were 
"     '        '  '-  np^  limit.     The  boys  and 


lear  the  lower  o: 

youths  forming  a  , 

loader  (BiiviFy6p)  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the 
tpant  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  11).  These  leaders 
e>cepted,  the  fparti  partook  with  their  elders 
of  the  common  meal  (ai>Sfi<7a). 

Etaa.vuY<is.    8oe  Appendix,  Grzbk  Law. 

Elaawt^Ca,     See  Appendix,  Greek  Ciw. 

Eloi-nlpta,  (sc.  lipi).  SacriHces  offared 
upon  entrance  into  office.  When  an  emhassy  set 
out,  at  least  on  the  most  important  ocxsosions, 
the  senate  and  principal  magistrates  oSered 
ttiriT^pia  for  its  success,  and  dined  together 
(Dem.  J'.  L.  p.  400,  §  190).     See  AiaPan^piu. 

Eta^opl.  Literally  a  oontrihution  or  tri- 
bute, an  extraordinary  tax  on  propert;  raised 
-t  Athens  in  war-time  onlv,  paid  both  by  citiiens 
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Toiifoi,  and  voted  by  the  people  on  eai 
on  whenitwas  required.    Itianotcerta 

when 

this  U 

waa  introd 

need,  but  it  seems 

have 

together  wi 

h  the  decline  of  pe 

sonal 

among  the  c 

.   '^*' 

isphora  of 

which  we   have   an 

ation  was  one  of  3C 

K)  talents  imposed 

c.  (Thn 

.iii.l9).    It 

thati 

hod  been  levied  on 

occasion  before  th 

Belor 

the  ins 

itutionofth 

Zv|i.^ap(aL.  whi 

theeisphor, 

with  canflsoation  as  the  peaaltj  for  default,  ai 
the  head  of  tho  collection  were  the  generals, 
wlio  bad  nnder  their  orders  the  iKKayttt 
and  other  subordinate  tax-gatherers  (Ar.  Bq. 
034).  As  to  tho  rate  ol  this  taxation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  taxable  capital,  we  have  not  macli 
information  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  varied 
froDiahundredthor  less  toafiftieth,orin  some 
cases  a  higher  proportion.  (See  Dem.  Olynth. 
iii.  p.  39,  §  4  1  Ar.  Ecct.  B34 ;  Orole,  ch.  liiv.) 

Until  the  archonship  ofNansinikDs(3TS-Te.c.) 

the  standard  according  to  which  the  eisphora 

'     ■   '  based  upo      ■'      •         r.  .      ■ 


.    Thist 


tendeil 


nith  the  growth  of  Athenien  o 
■mpireto  inclode  moveable  or  personal  property 
IS  well  OH  landed  or  real  proprttj  (Ar.  Jiq.  034), 
ilaves  also  were  included  in  the  atoypa^ 
ir  refum;  and  corporate  property  was  taxed 
LS  well  OS  individual. 

In  the  archonship  of  Nausinikoa  a  new 
-eusos  was  institnted,  in  which  the  people. 
or    tlie   purposes   of    tha   property-tax,  were 
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dirided  into  a  number  of  groups  called  Zv|;k. 
^opCai.  Bimilar  to  those  which  were  some 
years  afterwards  (864  bx.)  made  for  the  trier- 
tfchj.  The  property-tax  was  paid  by  all  (Dem. 
Olynth*  L  p.  15,  ^  20) ;  not  even  the  descendants 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were  exempt 
ie.  Mid,  p.  462,  §  18).  The  800  richest  men, 
as  named  by  the  strategi,  formed  the  first 
class  of  contributors.  About  the  year  862  the 
wp9€ur4topd  was  introduced:  the  800  richest 
men  were  now  called  upon  to  advance  (^irpotiff- 
^4p€Uf)  the  money  required  from  their  sym- 
moria  to  the  state,  which  thus  reaped  the 
benefit  of  dealing  with  capitalists,  of  prompt 
payment  and  no  arrears,  and  was  spared 
trouble  and  risk  of  money  loss  in  dealing  with 
indiyidual  taxpayers.  The  irpofiff^dpoKrfs,  as 
thej  were  called,  had  to  recover  from  tne  poorer 
contributors  in  the  courts  of  law  as  best  they 
miffht.  The  irpotic^opd  counted  as  a  liturgy, 
anci  could  not  uiwfuUy  be  ixnjposed  on  those  who 
were  already  trierarchs.  The  Tpottir<t>4poyrtf 
made  no  profit  upon  the  transaction,  as  the 
rcAfirat  did,  who  farmed  other  taxes.  The  vpo- 
uff^opd  marks  a  period  when  an  empty  ex- 
chequer had  increased  the  tendency  of  the 
democracy  to  prey  upon  the  rich.  It  seems  to 
hare  succeeded  in  its  object  of  avoiding  arrears. 
The  resident  aliens,  whether  uAroiKoi  or  Iffort- 
Xm ,  as  they  were  liable  to  otner  liturgies,  were 
doubtless  also  included  in  the  wpotur^pdt  and 
▼ere  grouped  in  symmoriae  of  their  own 
apart  norn  the  citizens  (Dem.  e.  L^pt.  p.  462, 
(  18).  For  the  collection  of  the  eisphora, 
besides  the  'EKXoycic  other  officers,  called 
SioTpo^if  and  hciypaxptis  are  mentioned.  The 
list  or  register  of  each  symmoria,  anal^ous  to 
our  rate-books,  was  called  ^utypafifta  (Dem.  de 
Sjftn.  p.  188,  §  21),  and  the  Ziaypa^'is  were 
probably  the  keepers  of  it. 

In  the  Solonian  classes  the  principle  of 
graduation  was  already  recognised,  though  only 
to  a  slight  extent.  In  the  succeeding  period, 
the  custom  must  have  arisen  of  aUowing  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  gross 
property  to  rank  as  rifirifia  or '  taxable  capital.' 
In  878  B.C.  the  whole  rlfiripui  or  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  population  of  Athens  was  about 
6000  talents.  Tne  following  table  gives  a  pro- 
bsUe  estimate  of  the  gross  and  tucable  pro- 
perty of  the  four  classes  respectively : 
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Orom 
Property. 


Tifiiffia  or 
Taxable  CapitaL 


Et<r^paor 
Property  Tax. 


Fini  Class  (12  taZents  and  upward)  at 
6  per  cent,  on  TtfivifM. 

bom.  600  tal.|  from  100  tal.  [from  5  tal. 

to         12  tall  to  2  tal.  24  m.jto       720  dr. 

Second  CIom  {from  6  talents  to  12)  at 
5  per  cent,  on  Tlfirifut. 


from  Uial. 
to        6taL 


from  1 1. 45  m.  60  dr. 
to  57  m.  60  dr. 


from  528  dr. 
to       288  dr. 


Third  Clou  {from  2  talents  to  under  6)  at 
6  per  cent,  on  Tifirffta. 


from 
to 


5  tal. 
2taL 


from     86  m. 

to         14  m.  4  dr. 


from  180  dr. 
to        72  dr. 


Fourth  Class  {from  25  minae  to  under 
9  talents)  at  5  per  cent,  on  Tifirifuu 


froml^taL 
to    25m. 


from 
to 


7  m.  20  dr. 
2  m. 


from 
to 


86  dr. 
10  dr. 


The  rtfoiua  of  the  first  class  was  reckoned  at 
one-lkfth  ofthe  gross  value  of  the  property; 


that  of  the  second,  at  one-sixth ;  of  the  third, 
at  one-eighth ;  of  the  fourth,  at  one-tenth. 

The  rate  at  which  fitroiKot  were  assessed 
uncertain:  rh  kicroy  lUposy  we  are  told  (Dem. 
c.  Androt.  p,  612,  §  61) ;  which  may  probably 
mean  a  uniform  rate  of  one-sixth,  tibe  same  m 
the  assessment  of  the  second  class  of  citissens. 

The  income  of  Demosthenes,  who  belonged 
to  the  first  class,  on  a  capital  of  8600^.,  was 
about  8602.  per  annum.  On  this  he  paid  a  little 
more  than  (on  an  average)  11.  per  annum. 

Everyone  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  deme  or 
demes  where  his  limded  property  lay  (Dem.  c. 
Polycl.  p.  1209,  §  9).  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  Kriifjuxrai  not  trt^/uaro,  were  responsible  for 
the  eisphora :  i.e.  a  man  could  be  sold  up  but 
not  imprisoned  or  punished  in  person  (D^.  c. 
Androt.  p.  609,  §  54,  c.  Timocr.  p.  762,  §  166). 
Even  citueens,  however,  who  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  unjust  demands  were  sometimes 
dragged  to  prison,  and  the  metoeks  might  be 
oppressed  with  still  greater  impunity  (c.  Androt, 
pp.  609,  610,  §§  54,  56). 

The  eisphora  resembled  rather  the  *  tenths ' 
and  *  fifteenths'  levied  by  EngUsh  kings  in 
former  times,  a  contribution  demand^  at 
irregular  intervals,  than  a  regular  property- tax ; 
it  was  based  on  the  capital  itself,  not  on  the 
varying  produce  of  capitaL  It  was  not  oppres- 
sive in  amount,  though  the  Athenian  people 
required  so  much  persuasion  to  induce  them 
to  vote  it.  The  tax  was  assessed  on  the  whole 
of  a  person's  property,  real  as  well  as  per- 
sonal. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Solonian 
taxation  was  based  upon  income ;  that  of  the 
later  tla^pd  upon  capitcJ. 

'EKcxcipCa.    L'lcpo|jitiv(i.] 

'EXa^ti36Xia.  The  greatest  festival  in  the 
town  of  Hys^npolis,  in  Fhokis,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Artemis.  The  only  particular  which 
we  know  of  its  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cake  (f  Aa4»os)  was  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. These  cakes  were  probably  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  stag  (cf.  $ws  arairb^). 

Kle'ctnuh  (ffXcicrpof  or  -ov). 

(1)  Amber.  Beads  of  amber  were  found 
in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mykenae.  At  a  later 
period  amber  is  mentioned  in  the  Odvssey 
(xv.  460,  xviii.  295)  as  a  material  of  necklaces, 
which  are  said  to  be  held  together  ^^nrrpoKn, 
i.e.  by  beads  of  Phoenician  {i.e.  Baltic)  amber 
(cf.  also  Od.  iv.  78). 

It  is  probable  that  the  amber  of  early  Greece 
was  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  who  sailed 
round  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Europe.  There 
was  probably  also  an  overland  trade. 

(2)  Mixed  gold  and  silver.  The  earliest 
certain  mention  of  this  mixed  metal  as  electrum 
(rather  ^Xttcrpos)  is  in  Sophocles  {Ant.  1087), 
where  the  substance  is  said  to  come  from 
Sardes :  for  Sardes  by  the  Paktolus  was  noted 
in  antiquity  as  the  place  whence  came  the 
river-gold,  mixed  when  found  with  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  silver.  Herodotus  (i.  50) 
calls  this  Sardian  metal  KtvKhs  XP^*<^^f' 

This  white  gold  or  electrum  is  used  on  the 
sword-blades  found  at  Mykenae  for  purposes  of 
inlaying  Tfig.  485)v  By  far  the  most  important 
use  to  wnich  it  was  put  was  as  a  material  for 
coins.  [Coinage.] 
Ele'nohof  {tkeyxoi)'  [Inaarif.] 
Eleofli'llia  ('EXcvcr/via).  This  title  was 
chiefly  applied  to  a  festival  held  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  autumn,  in  honour  of  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone, and  lacchus,  consisting  of  sacrifices, 
processions,  and  certain  mystical  ceremonies. 
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(1)  The  Origin  of  the  Eleunnia.'^The 
mythical  origin  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Demeter,  which  tells  the  story  of  the 
Reipe  of  Persephone,  and  the  search  of  Demeter 
for  her  daughter,  together  with  the  myths  of 
Keleos  and  Metajieira,  Demophon  and  Tripto- 
lemus.    (Sed  Clcus.  Diet,) 

The  connexion  of  these  mysteries  with 
Athens  depends  on  another  story,  which  oon- 
oems  the  union  of  Eleusis  with  Athens,  and  is 
told  in  the  legends  of  Erechtheus  and  his 
family.  The  conquest  of  Eleusis  by  Athens, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  high-priesthood 
{JL^po^xvria)  of  the  Eleusinian  worship  to  the 
family  of  Eumolpus  and  the  daughters  of  King 
Keleos  of  Eleusis,  form  part  of  these  legends 
([Hom.]  H.  Oer.),  The  other  priestly  family,  the 
Kerykes,  were  said  by  some  to  be  descended 
from  Eumolpus ;  the  family  itself  claimed  an 
Athenian  origin,  bom  Hermes  and  Aglauros, 
daughter  of  Ereditheus.  (See  Claaa.  Diet.)  The 
goddesses  worshipped  at  Eleusis  are  Ghthonian 
diyinities  who  presided  over  the  production  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  most  primitive  kind  of  wor- 
ship was  a  relic  of  the  Pelasgian  past,  like 
the  Thesmophoria  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
continued  to  be  kept  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Dorians  (Hdt.  ii.  171).  Another  influence 
came  with  the  elaborate  Orphic  theology  and 
mjrthology  [Orphioa],  about  the  seventn  and 
sixth  centuries  B.C.,  connected  with  the  names 
of  Zagreus,  Semele,  and  Dionysus,  or  lacchus 
("laicYOs),  as  he  is  called  in  the  Eleusinian 
worship.  Orphism,  however,  did  not  get  any 
permanent  hold  on  the  Eleusinian  worship  till 
880  B.C.  Another  influence  was  that  of  Eeypt, 
which  became  fully  open  to  the  Qreeks  about 
660  B.C.  Dionysus  and  Demeter  became  identi- 
fied with  Osiris  and  Isis  (Hdt  ii  42,  59, 144) ; 
and  with  this  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  divini- 
ties came  the  peculiarities  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  with  their  minute  and  scrupulous 
ceremonies,  separate  mode  of  life,  elaboration 
of  sacred  tales  {UpaH  \6yoi)t  secrecy  and  silence. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  Eastern  influences, 
superadded  to  the  national  privacy  of  separate 
family  cults,  that  this  secret  and  mystic 
character  came  to  be  attached  so  especially  to 
the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  [  K  a^cCpta.] 
This  influx  of  new  and  peculiar  religious  rites 
is  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  Greek 
thought  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  producing  as  it 
did  not  only  oracles  such  as  those  of  Bakis  and 
the  Sibyls,  rites  such  as  those  of  Epimenides, 
but  also  the  great  Pythagorean  philosophy  and 
the  mystic  brotherhood  who  held  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  worship, 
with  its  foreign  teaching  concerning  the  deaui 
and  re-birth  of  lacchus,  was  brought  about  by 
Epimenides,  who  was  called  in  from  Crete 
(590  B.C.)  to  assuage  the  religious  terrors  otthe 
Athenians  after  the  murder  of  Kylon  by  the 
Alkmaeonidae.  To  the  same  earnest  and  holy 
priest  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gracious  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
for  ue  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  worship  of 
Demeter  and  lacchus,  with  the  rehgious  hope 
and  consolation  they  brought  to  the  afflicted. . 

(2)  Eleusinia  elsewhere  than  in  Attica. — 
Dieter  and  Persephone  (Kore)  were  wor- 
shipped in  many  places  in*Greece,  Asia,  and 
Egypt  (Hdt.  ix.  62,  65,  101).  But  these  cults 
were  inferior  in  solemnity  and  importance  to 
the  Attic  Eleusinia,  which  consisted  of  two 
ports,  viz.  the  Lesser  Mysteries  at  Agrae  and 
the  Greater  Mysteries  at  Eleusis. 


(8)  The  Mysteries  at  Aarae  (rh,  ip  "Aypoit). — 
These  were  neld  probably  on  the  19th-21st  of 
Anthesterion  (February)  at  Agrae,  a  place  on 
the  Ilissus,  SE.  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Lesser 
Mysteries  were  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
Greater  (Ar.  Pltit.  845),  and  initiation  into  them 
was  generally  required  before  the  candidate 
could  present  himself  for  initiation  into  the 
Greater  (Plat.  Gorg.  497  c).  The  mysteries  at 
Agrae  consisted  probably  to  a  large  extent  of 
purifications,  for  which  tne  water  of  the  IlissuB 
was  used.  A  great  many,  especially  strangers, 
were  initiated  into  these  my^eries  who  did  not 
proceed  to  initiation  into  the  regular  Eleusinia. 

(4)  The  Course  of  the  Festival  at  Eleusis. — 
A  month  before  the  middle  of  Boedromion, 
the  <nroyBo<f>6pot  announced  the  mystery-truce 
(^fccxctp^a)  to  the  neighbouring  states  (Aeschin. 
i^oZa.  Leg.  §  188).  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  month  the  votary  who  intended  to  be 
initiated  used  to  betake  himself  to  some  private 
instructor  (jivtrrayorySs)  who  had  gone  through 
all  the  grades  of  initiation,  was  examined  by 
him  as  to  his  freedom  from  sin,  and  received 
instruction  as  to  purifications  and  offerings. 
He  notified  to  the  hierophant  the  fitness  of  Uie 
applicant  and  introduoKl  him,  this  proceeding 
being  apparently  called  a'6irraa'i%  (cf.  XL  Cor. 
iii.  1).  Smcere  devotees  appear  to  have  fasted 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  (cf.  Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
585)  for  nine  days;  other  votaries  abstained 
from  certain  kinds  of  food.  On  the  15th  of 
Boedromion  was  an  assemblage  of  those  who 
intended  to  take  part  in  the  mysteries.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  Boedromion  was  the  first 
formal  act  of  the  festival,  viz.  the  irp6pfnnrif  or 
&A.a8c  fiv<rrai.  Proclamation  was  made  by 
the  Azchon  Basileus,  and  by  the  hierophant 
and  daduchus  in  the  Stoa  Poekile  (Ar.  Ran, 
869),  for  the  departure  of  all  strangers  and  all 
murderers :  and  then  the  order  for  purification 
was  given,  '  £Aa5c  /ui^rat,'  *  Ye  mystae,  to  the 
sea.'  The  *  sea '  was  sometimes  the  Peiraeus 
(Pint.  Phoc.  28) ;  but  generally  the  'Pciror,  two 
salt  streams  on  the  Sacred  Road,  one  dedicated 
to  Demeter,  the  other  to  Kore.  On  the  17th, 
sacrifices  {itpfia)  were  offered  in  the  Eleusinion 
at  Athens.  On  the  18th,  the  Epidauria  was 
celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Demeter  or  lacchus 
and  in  the  temple  of  Asklepios.  Meanwhile 
there  were  being  brought  from  Eleusis  certain 
religious  objects — playthings,  it  was  said,  of 
the  cliild  lacchus — bone  {aarpdyaKos)^  top 
{irrp6$iKos)j  ball  (tr^cupa),  apples  (/iiijAa),  tcun- 
bonrine  {ponfios)^  fleece  {wokos),  Uka  (A(irvov), 
and  such  like.  The  Athenian  ephebi  met  this 
convoy  at  the  temple  of  Echo,  hi  the  forenoon 
of  the  19th  (Hdt.  viii.  66),  the  lacchus  proces- 
sion started  from  the  Eleusinion  and  proceeded 
to  the  laccheion,  where  they  got  the  statue  of 
lacchus,  probably  that  of  a  cmld  crowned  with 
myrtle  and  holdmg  a  torch  {Ban.  842) ;  then, 
passing  through  the  Kerameikus  (Ar.  HioLn.  899), 
left  Athens  by  the  Sacred  Gate  (Plut.  SuU.  14), 
priests  and  people  crowned  with  myrtle  and 
ivy,  the  rich  ladies  following  in  carriages  (Ar. 
Plut.  1014).  There  were  many  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  as  the  procession  passed  along  the 
Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis.  Occasionallv  during  the 
procession  the  majority  of  those  wno  took  part 
in  it  indulged  in  flouts  and  gibes  at  one  another, 
a  proceeding  called  y«<f>vpi(rfi6s,  the  origin  of 
which  title  is  unknown,  but  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  bridge  over  the  Kephisus 
^Strabo,  ix.  400).  It  was  similar  to  the  rh  i^ 
afio^wv  of  the  Dionysia,  or  the  ar^via  of  the 
Thesmophoria.    Hymns  in  honour  of  lacchus 
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((■ir-  At.  itan.  SIS  Bq<).)  were  bdii^  oonstanU;  I  EleQBiiiu  or  I}einetri&,  uid  the  pnce  «u  Mnae 
dnriDg  the  praceuion  till,  neu  midnight,  luchiu  bule]'  gTOim  on  the  Deighboanng  "*»-"*" 
ftrrived  nt  Eloiuia  amid  the  bUie  of  torchea  pUin  (Pind.  01.  ii.  lEO,  ItW),  the  pUoe  in  which 
(Soj^  O.  C.  1049  tqq. ;  Eur.  Ion,  1079  cqq.).  On  ODm  «■>  uid  to  h^ve  been  first  sovn  (Phu. 
Uw  maming  of  the  3Mh,  oertaio  ucrifioei  were  1  L  88,  J  6).    The  Sflth  ud  97th  dc^teu  to  Iuta 


■.  HtnUH.    A.  TrlpUiluniu- 

periormed  to  Dameter,  cons         _   _ 
p»rt  of  Bwine  (At.  Pm,  874].  ,  Aigrilroi;  Ttx"Tai.  Theniystery-trnce(mro>'B«J, 

The  aand  and  2Srd  were  the  laimipiiriUt  I  ittxupia)  iMted  till  the  middle  of  Pyanepsion. 
^fi/pai,  ftnd  the  ceremonies  oelebnted  thereon  (H)  TAa  PrUiU  and  PTialmei.—[a)  The 
were  tarriixittt.  These  include  a  Hjmbolical  |  moat  importuit  priest  WM  the  Hierophant 
search  after  Kore  with  torches,  performed  {'Upn^ii^s)-  He  was  nominated  for  life  from 
by  the  lesa  highly  initiated,  who  conducted  the  Eleuainiau  family  of  the  Enmolpidae,  and 
the  search  crowned  with  myrtle  and  wearing  was  generally  an  elderly  man  and  bound  to  a 
fawn-skins.  Alter  thie  came  the  partaking  of '  life  of  strict  chastitj.  His  principal  dnty  wm, 
the  KvittAr,  a  miitnre  ot  mint,  barley. meal, !  clothed  in  *  long  robs  (rrsA^)  and  a  turbJui 
and  water,  in  remembrance  of  Demeter  being  ^  (frrpd^iov),  to  show  and  eiplain  the  sacred 
refreshed  after  her  wandering.  Thereafter  ,  symbols  and  figBrea.  (b)  The  S^Jni^Dt  or  here- 
followed  what  was  colled  the  wa^i^affit  tbv  I  ditary  tocch-bearer  Has  inferior  to  the  HierO' 
Jipin:  relica  and  amnleta  were  giien  to  the  phant,  and  of  the  atune  ranh  with  the  nfipuf. 
Totaiy  to  tonch  or  kisa  or  eien  taste,  accom.  His  main  duty  waa  to  hold  the  larch  at  the 
panied  by  certain  sacramental  words.  The  sacrifices;  he  alao  recited  portions  of  the 
Upi  were  kept  in  a  cheat  (iifimi)  boand  with  ritnal,  took  part  in  certain  pnrificationa  in  the 
purple  ribbons,  and  are  aaid  to  have  con.  traip^ifta  (Ar.  Ran.  SflS),  and  the  eihibition  of 
siated  (among  other  objects)  ot  sesame  cakes  the  mysteries.  For  these  two  priests  there  wan 
of  particolar  shapes,  pomegronatea,  salt,  ferules,  a  regular  consecration  on  their  entering  office. 
iry,  ftc..  which  only  the  initialed  were  allowed  '  It  nss  called  kvHtatt  ml  arwiitiAriir  Miim, 
U>  wee.  The  ceremonies  ot  the  aSrd  were  held  i  because  the  sign  of  it  conaiated  in  placing  on 
for  the  more  highly  initiated  mystae  called  i  the  head  of  the  new  priest  the  diadem  of  purple 
AriwTiu,  and  they  were  the  highest  and  greatest.  I  and  the  wreath  of  myrtle  which  they  wore  per- 
On  the  afternoon  ot  the  SSrd  waa  held  that  manently.  (c)Thejnipi<Corlepoinpu(.  Hisduty 
portion  o(  the  toaat  which  was  called  irAij/iojfJai,  wan  chiefly  to  proclaim  silence  at  the  sacrifices, 
a  aacriflce  to  the  dead.  Two  irAfl^xi*"'  or  1  (d|  The  Bpibomioi  (4  M  fif^^).  (a)  The 
broad-bottomed  earthen  jars  were  filled,  one  j  Hierophantia  (J.pifiai-riil.  There  was  originally 
with  wine  and  the  other  with  water,  the  con.  only  one  at  a  time ;  she  belonged  to  Demeter 
tent*  ot  the  one  thrown  to  the  east  and  of  the  and  her  name  waa  aacred.  The  priestesses  hved 
other  to  the  went,  while  mystic  words  (fit  Kir)  I  a  life  ol  chaetity  during  their  tenure  of  office, 
were  spoken.  This  aacriflce  ended  with  a  I  though  they  might  have  been  married  pre- 
YfiptTt  to  the  dead,  which  oonclosion  was  called  viounly.  The  duties  of  the  hierophantia  corre- 
wpcxatfirrhpia.  The  next  moraing.  a4th,  oc-  aponded  to  those  of  the  hieropbant.  {/)  Female 
cnrred  perhaps  the  floX*i|T^'  <"'  tiSttoi,  a  sort  !  loTchbeareT  (SaJoCxoi).  to)  Pritttett  lUpiia), 
of  sham  Bght.  On  this  same  morning  ami  I  of  the  family  oMhe  Phillidoe.  (A)  The  .'Jnnnifn. 
aKanwoD  were  (he  Atmh  oraSiMol,  called  IpAori  (irrai'Sa^poi)  were  aent  oat  to 
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tha  tmoe  for  CLe  mysteries,  (i)  Uinor  qfficet :  (Itfi  yrpauria]  tot  trying  olTancea  of  impiety 
11)  fwBfxWiti  T«r  SdHp;  (3)  aparit;  {S)  in  coDneiion  with  the  lextival.  To  proeecDte 
lajcxayi'vit  <u>d  xouporpif^i,  feDi&le  anreea  betora  this  oonrt  wu  caJled  Itici(C(iT0u  irpbi 
ati^ndiag  oa  the  child  Thochm ;  it)  tatipiTxs,  EvfxoKirttas,  Their  pmiiahmeDta  ffere  Htrietly 
BO  imlladlrom  Daein,  ui  Eleosiuiui  oune  of  leligioua:  eiduBian  fiom  the  myBteries,  do- 
Demoter ;  (G}  [tpadAi)i,  probably  the   head   o[ .  privation  of   title  of  initiale,  and    such  Uhe. 
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tha  buryioi  and  iiurgTfitu ;  {»)  wayryiTs  uid  ^  The 
Tiw^poi,  (j)  MuffTdtyiiryoJ  (see  dboTs}.  Ik)  aolet 
"EtifyiiToJ,  interprelera  of  the  Eleusini"  ""'"  — 
aiaatical  lav.      There  were  mAtiy  boo 


and   e 


priastH  and  prieHtaaaefl,  turning  to  the 
westf  attered  the  words  of  imprecatioo  and 
shook  their  galments.  Such  cbaiveB  were 
brought  before  the  Senate  of  Five  Haudrad 
Butained  the  ritool  on  the  day  after  the  mynterien.  The  penalty 
for  profanation  of  the  mysteries  was  death  (Thnc. 
vi,  61 )  or  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  Roods. 
(S)  The  Oiail  Faiictionariei  connected  mth 
the  FeiHuiU, — Tha  chief  civil  soperinteDdence 
of  the  feativftl  wu  entraflted  to  the  Archon 
Baslleua,  who  was  assisted  by  four  iTiittKirral, 
elected  by  the  people,  two  from  the  people 
geaerKlI^  and  one  each  from  the  families  of  Uie 
Kumolpidae  and  Kerykes.  The  duties  of  the 
smhon  and  his  aasistaDt  [ttdpitpai)  were  to 
sacrifioe  and  pray  tor  the  prosparily  of  the 
____!_  i._*i_  .*  *,thens  and  Eleusis,  und  to  have 
ver    the    whole 


people,  both  at 

1    police 


b,  itphrodit*  wlUi  Mu  as 


(7)  Thtlniti 
were  admitted :  I 
QToek-ape*kiiu 


I.— Originally  only  Athenians 
jt  later  (cf.  Hdt.  tiii.  SC)  all 
ibie,  b^bft- 


and  perhaps  the  allegorical  and  symbolical  in- 
terpretatioas  o(  some  of  the  myths. 

The  prieatH  of  the  mysteries,  especially  the 
Eomolpidae,  held  a  special  ecclesiastical  court 


..    „ iided(Lncian,  Sc^tA.B,. , 

aod  perhaps  even  sUves,  were  admiaaible. 
Childisu  were  admitted  bo  the  first  grade  only ; 
■»""  ™-  ff-i-i  Bji  Athamati  of  bigh 
,  ind  called  i  (or  ft)  fy 
irTiai.  The  shortest  possible  interval  between 
the  two  grades  of  initiation  in  stated  at  one  year. 
rha  whole  cycle  of  the  myBterieB  itaa  a  rpiei. 
Ifilt,  and  Donld  be  gone  (hrough  in  two  years. 

The  fUJoTsi  were  those  who  hud  received  any 
iegree  of  initiation  ;  the  inimu  or  fi^poi,  the 
lecond-year  votaries.  There  were  mystic  cere- 
monies lot  both  theaeclaeseHof  initiates.  What 
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and  mteretting  point  ic  our  mbject ;  bat  tlie 
•e«l  of  *ileiic«  Hhich  wu  laid  on  the  rotuies 
h«B  not  been  broken.  It  wu  the  preraJling 
belief  of  uitiqnitf  that  one  who  wu  gDllty  of 
divulging  the  myateries  vonld  bring  down 
divine  vengeenoe  on  himseU  and  those  KMO- 
eiM«d  with  him  (Hot.  Carm.  iii.  3,  Se]. 

(8)  Tht  Myttic  Ccremonim  in  the  Temple.— 
Tbev  were  performed  in  the  temple  of  the  two 
goddeuea  at  Elenais,  built  by  Iktmna,  Koroebne 
and  othen.  This  building  wu  338  feet  by  179. 
The  temple  etood  inBidea  ]VrgosncloeQre({njjc^E 
laivTaiit)  laee  Aiohiteotura,  p.  GH),  which  wu 
•ppnached  by  propyUea.  Insula  thiaenclomre 


votary,  now  perfected,  is  freed  at  taat  and  ie 
released :  he  wanders  to  and  fro  with  a  crown 
on  hie  head,  joining  in  the  wonibip  and  in  the 
company  of  pare  and  holy  men,  and  separated 


itiated  a 


nnpurii 


.  .  and  the 
L  appeared  with  torches  in  his  hatida{ 
msge  of  Demeter  was  seen  in  gorgeous 
eand  brilliantly  lit  up.  It  ia  probable 
whole  performuice  took  plaoe  inside 


the  temple.  Tlie  myatic  dran 


rv.  ui.— pui  of  Us 

wu  the  kyiXaa^Bt  tirpa,  wbera  Demeter  wu 
■aid  to  luTe  rested  in  her  wanderings. 

The  eemmony  wu  dotabtleae  dnuoatic.  The 
dram*  rnnsisiird  of  Sp^^ra  and  Ktyiini/^  the 
lonnarbeing  the  more  important.  There  were 
hynuu  aDd  chants,  speecbee  and  cithorta- 
liona  (A4'nii  wo^ori'/A^Ta).  recitals  of  myths 
(■Mwr  iA^),  woilings  tor  the  loss  of  Peise- 
pbona.  Theieweradiuicee  orrhythmi 
DMtita  by  those  engaged  in  the  ceremo 
ing  of  crmbala  (Theoor.  ii.  Sel.  snddei 

fropa  ligbt  to  darkness.  toilL . „.  .      . 

dangeroo*  passages  through  the  gloom,  and 
before  the  end  all  kinds  of  terror ;  when 
suddenly  a  wondrons  light  flashes  forth  to  the 
vor*hinier,  and  pure  regions  and  meadows 
ncair*   him ;   there  are  chants,  voices,   and 


mysteries    of   the  dragon,* 
it  Zens  uniting  himself  with 


k>ld.     The  lut  1 
1,  the  < 


^of  cor 


ly,  cluh. 

changes 

ideiings  and 


greua  was  probably 
11  act  of  the  ^iri4fa 
L  cut  in  perfect  still- 
ness :  the  binds  of  com  symbolised,  we  ore  told, 
the  great  and  perfect  ray  of  light  issning  from 
the  Inexpreasible  One.  The  general  form  nnder 
which  the  initiations  are  rcpreitented  on  the 
lasea  is  that  of  a  marriage  of  the  votary  with 
Endoimonia  in  the  other  world. 

Of  the  deep  religions  import  of  the  iiiTsleriea 

versol  voice  of  tlie  great  names  of  pagan  auti- 

Siity,  down  to  the  writers  of  the  late  Roman 
mpirOj   attest   to   the    soothing   effect   &ia 


EHISBABIUM 
1    ruMiu  chuuBla  oonitmctad    bj  PhMdi   tt 
i    Agnirentimi  in  Sicily,  to  dnin  the  city.     The; 
]    «e  stiU  called  the  Condotii  di  Fence. 

In  Italj  Ihe  Etni»e«Ji»  were  the  fint  glrsl 

t  ELjdkiu    leunt    it    from  theip.      The  Cloaca 

r  Mmiimt  itself  is  quite  u  much  ui  eminu?  ■"* 

--  >  lewer,  drmining  the   Fornm  and  VeUbrurn, 

i  irhic-b  pravionalj  were  ■wampa;    the  period  Ut 

>  which  it  belongs,  that  of  the  lemt  kiojgs,  nurkn 

<l  B<ime  (see  (noftM).   The  celebrated  i^mioKsry 

I  o[  the  Alban  Lake  ia  still  in  working  order;  ii  i> 

1  probably  oF  Etrtucan  origintand  older  than  the 

I  Vrieotine  War,  with  which  tradition  (wnnectiit 

1  (fie.  Oit.  i.  4*).    The  length  is  aboatflOOO  feet; 

3  it  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  and  about  four 

-  leet  wide.     Three  vertical  sh^ts  and  one  sUnt- 

1  ing  adit  maj  be  seen.     The  rock  (peperino  ami 

,  bualticlava)iBcntwiththe<:hiFiel.    The  nei^h- 

bonriiig  rolcanic  lake  of  Neui  Ik  drained  in  n 

<  similiLr  manner ;  and  remains  exist  to  show  timt 

[  the  system  was  likewise  applied  to  Tratimennn. 

I  The  greatest  Roman  work  of  thifl  description 

I  is  the  emiesajy  of  the   Lacus  Fucinus,   Lnp? 

>  Fucini>,or  LBgodiCelwio(Verg..l«n.  viL76'J|, 
:  Julias  Caesar  is  uid  to  hare  first  oonceived 
.  the  ide«  of  thin  stupendous  undertaking  IRupt, 
1  lul.  14),  which  was  carried  into  edect  by  the 
1  Emperor  Chiudias   (Tac.  Ann.   xii.   GT|.    The 

:  length  of   the  emiaaar;  is  15,600  BngLah  IhI 


.  ao;  Plin.  riiri.  «  IM).  For 
nile  the  tunnel  ia  carried  through 
a  stratum  of  camelian  rock,  entirely  worked 
by  (he  chisel.  The  remaining  portion  runs 
through  a  nofter  soil,  and  is  vaalted  with  bnck. 
Perpendicular  ahafts  (y«(«'l  are  stink  at  various 
distanoee  into  the  tunnel;  and  a  number  ol 
lateral  openings  or  adits  (runicuK)  are  lilie- 
wise  directed  into  it,  tbroagh  which  tl 


■ere  carried  0 

.8  of  . 


The  up 
splendid  ai 
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For  tnimelB  used  for  other  purpoaee,  see 
Cnmta;  Cloaea. 

EiLinflvoi  SCKat.  See  Appendix,  Gbbxk  Law. 

*E|L^vAv  Kardarrcurtv,  ACkt)  els.  See 
AroendiXf  Greek  Law. 

JBiivliTtaii'tii.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Smple'eton  (lurAfirroiO*    [Xnrnf.] 

*  E  i^kiropiicai  oCKat.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law  ['Ei^ki^ktivot  Slicail 

Smpo'iiiim  {iftw6otov),  A  plAce  for  whole- 
sale tnde  in  commoaitieB  carried  by  sea ;  Bome- 
times  a  seaport  town;  properly  a  particular 
plaoe  in  such  a  town  (Plant.  Anwh.  iv.  1, 4  ;  Liv. 
xzxT.  10).  The  emporinm  at  Athens  was  under 
the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elec- 
ted annually  (*Ewi|jicXi)Tal  roO  {iJuropCov). 

S^mptio  TCMUdi'tio.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Bnea'rpof .  A  festoon  of  fruit  and  flowers 
(Vitr.  iv.  1,  7). 

Bneaa'itiea.    [Pietnra.] 

'EYK6|i.3ci|i.a.    [Bresi.] 

*EYKTti9ts.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
EvSci^ts.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

S'ndromii.    (1)  [Bress.] 

(3)  In  Roman  times  enaromU  was  used  for  a 
ttuck  wooUen  rug  thrown  over  the  body  after 
▼iolent  exercise  in  the  palaestra  (Juv.  vi.  245), 
b«rt  also  used  by  the  humbler  classes  as  a  pro- 
tection against  cold  and  rain  (Mart.  iy.  19,  xiv. 
136 ;  cf.  Juv.  iii  103).  We  hear  that  such  rugs 
came  trom  the  woollen  manufactories  of  the 
Sequani  in  Gaul  (Mart.  iv.  19, 1)  and  from  Tyre 
^nv.  vL  245). 

*  Ev^xvpa.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

*  EyYVt).    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
'EYY^'ncrts.     See   Appendix,  Greek    Law 

{Ti«triiBiminm1. 

*  E  voiicCov  8iKt).  See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
'Evc*|M>rCa.    [Sxeroitoi.] 

Entifl.    [Amu  and  Armour.] 

S'ntatis    (Irroo-it,    adiectioy    of    columns). 

[Arehiteetnra)- 
'Eiftpa.    [AUSpa.3 

*  EwaYYcXCa.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

'  Ewc^vaKTOt  or '  Ewe vvaKraC.  Citizens  of 
Sparta,  who,  according  to  tradition,  cohabited 
with  Spartan  women,  married  and  unmarried, 
during  the  absence  of  the  elder  men  at  the  first 
Messenian  War  (748-728  B.C.).  According  to 
one  account,  they  were  the  jouths  who  had  not 
gone  to  the  war;  acoordmg  to  another,  the 
elder  men,  who  were  bound  by  a  vow  not  to 
return,  sent  them  home  to  continue  the  race. 
Anotiier  story  mak^  them  Helots  or  slaves. 
The  children  thus  bom  were  called  irapOtvlai. 
On  the  return  of  the  absent  soldiers,  the 
hrwpoKrai  were  degraded  to  the  position  of 
Helots:  Uie  wapOtvicu  were  also  deprived  of 
citizenship.  The  ineuifaicrcd,  or  the  irop^eWot, 
or  both,  headed  by  Phalanthus  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6, 
IS),  a  Herakleid,  conspired  against  the  state; 
being  discovered,  they  emigrated  to  Mi^nia 
Granna,  and  founded  Tarentum,  707  B.C.  The 
histori<»l  foundation  of  the  legend  (if  there  is 
say)  is  probably  the  admission  to  citizenship  of 
iM»- Dorian  allies  in  the  war  with  Messenia,  and 
a  tubeequent  breach  of  the  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Spartans.  (Thirlwall,  i.  858 ;  Grote, 
Part  n.  ch.  33.) 

'Ewc(68ia.    fEfii'nipta.l 

Bphtlrai  (l^/iof).  The  name  applied  to 
Athenian  youths  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty.  (See  AoKi|;kaaCa.)  At  the  age  of 
ei^teen  the  young  citizen  was  entered  on  the 
X^^utpxuchp  yp€i4i4Wfruo¥  or  register  of  his  deme. 
He  was  likewise  admitted,  at  least  on  sufferance, 
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to  the  ekklesia,  where  the  (<t*V$oi  were  charged 
with  police  duties.  [*EKKXi)crCa.]  An  l^^of 
could  marry,  and  conduct  a  case  in  court  (Dem. 
pp.  868, 1011). 

Military  training,  likewise,  b^an  with  the 
4^0§iat  which  may  be  consider^  as  a  kind  of 
apprenticeship  in  arms.  After  the  ^OKmmria, 
the  ephebi  were  solemnly  introduced  before  the 
people  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  received 
publicly  a  shield  and  a  lance;  while  those 
whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  received  a  complete  suit  of  armour 
(Aesch.  Ctes.  §  154;  Plat.  Menex.  249  a). 
Thus  equipped,  they  were  led  to  the  temple  of 
Aglauros,  and  there  took  an  oath  by  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  valour  and  patriotic  and 
religious  conduct. 

As  commonly  stated,  the  ephebi  served  as 
ircpfroAof,  i.e.  on  patrol  (Ar.  Av.  1177)  and 
gurrison  duty,  in  Attica,  during  the  whole  two 
years  of  their  i^fida  (Plat.  Legg.  vi.  760  c), 
or  such  part  of  this  period  as  was  not  spent 
in  military  exercises.  Their  commander  was 
called  ir€piir6Kapxos.  The  military  training  of 
the  ephebi  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
strat^.  The  duty  of  superintending  their 
morals  and  manners  was  entrusted  to  a  board 
of  ffw^popurrali  who  were  controlled  and  per- 
luupB  chosen  by  the  Areiopagus. 

The  distinguishing  costume  of  the  ephebi 
was  the  x^^^^*  their  head-dress  the  v^aaos. 
[Dress.] 

'E<>c8pt9|ji6«.    [Qames.] 

*E^i^Yi)ai€-  See  Appendix,  Greek  Law 
rEv8€i€ts]. 

^he'meris  {4<fnifitpls).    [Commentarias.] 

'  E<^^9ia.  A  great  panegyris  of  the  lonians 
at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ionian  s 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had  a 
twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of  poli- 
tical union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian 
race,  and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  (Thuc.  iii.  104).  It  took 
place  at  night,  and  was  accompanied  with  much 
mirth  and  feasting,  and  mystical  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  Games  and 
CK>ntests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of  the 
solemnities. 

Ephe'siae  lit't^rae  (*E4^^<na  ypdfAtmra)  were 
mystic  words  engraved  on  the  crown,  the  girdle, 
and  the  feet  of  Uie  Ephesian  Artemis.  When 
pronounced,  they  were  r^arded  as  a  charm; 
and  when  written  on  strips  of  parchment,  were 
worn  as  amulets.  They  cured  diseases,  charmed 
away  evil  spirits,  and  gave  victory  in  contests 
of  various  Kinds  (cf.  Acts  xix.  19). 

'E^c9i{.  See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

'E^corpCf.    [Dress.] 

*  E  ^{rai.  Certain  judges  at  Athens,  invested 
with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide.  They 
were  fifty-one  in  ntimber  (Dem.  c.  Macart. 
p.  1069,  §  57),  selected  from  noble  families 
{kpurrlvinn¥\  and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 

Their  early  history  and  the  origin  of  Uieir 
name  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
latter  is  usually  derived  from  ^^(ti/u,  probably 
in  the  sense  of  directors  of  the  trial ;  cf .  iiptrfiii, 
*  command.' 

The  ephetae  appear  to  have  been  among  the 
primitive  institutions  of  Attica.  It  is  possible 
that  they  acted  as  a  kind  of  committee  of  the 
Areiopagus  in  cases  of  homicide.  Drako  en- 
larged their  power,  and  made  Uiem  the  sole 
tribunal  in  cases  of  homicide.  But  the  recon- 
struction of  the  early  constitution  of  Athens  is 
for  the  most  part  conjectural.  From  the  time 
of  SoloUi  at  any  rate,  the  ephetae  were  dis- 
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gociated  from  the  Areiopagos,  and  sat  in  four 
courts  only,  and  these  of  minor  importance — 
that  by  the  Palladiam  {rh  iwl  IlaXXaS/y),  by 
the  Delphinium  {rh  M  Ac\^(v(y),  by  the  Pry- 
taneum  (rh  M  npvrayc/y),  and  the  court  at 
Phreatto  or  Zea  (rh  iv  ^ptarroi).  [AiKaor^- 
piov :  06vos.]  The  four  courts  dealt  wiib. 
bloodshed  mamly  from  the  religious  point  of 
yiew,  and  not  as  a  crime  against  society.  Such 
ceremonial  matters  as  the  atonement  for  blood, 
the  purification  of  tiie  shedder  of  it  and  his 
forp^veness  (ati€t<r$ai)  by  the  relatives  of  the 
slam,  belonged  to  the  sacred  law  of  Athens, 
the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to  the  old 
nobility  [EiirarpCSai:  *EC^YT)TaC];  and  the 
decision  of  such  ceremonial  questions  came 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  ephetae,  even 
after  most  of  the  ^ovtKoi  9(k€u  were  tried  by 
the  ordinary  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
iBphetae  dedined  in  proix>rtion  to  the  growth 
of  democracy,  and  the  consequent  dislike  to  a 
court  of  aristocratical  constitution. 

BpM'ppium  {i^hnrioyt  -ctov  crpw/M,  strata, 
perlmx>s  Sarpd$ii).  A  saddle-cloth  or  pad.  The 
saddle  with  a  '  tree  *  was  unknown  till  the 
fourth  century  aj>.,  although  the  pack-saddle 
seems  to  be  of  much  earlier  occurrence.  Among 
Greeks  and  Romans  alike  there  were  two 
methods  of  riding,  bare-backed  and  with  a 
saddle-clotii  {M  r^iKov,  hr\  rov  i^arwlov).  But 
no  ancient  author  hints  at  a  true  saddle  (Caes. 
B.  O.  iv.  a;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  U,  48). 

Fiff.  627,  from  the  Crimea,  ^ws  a  Scythian 
saddle  of  the  modem  type. 
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used  in  processionB.  It  is  only  on  the  Theodo- 
sian  Column  (880  a.d.)  that  the  true  saddle,  with 
bow  behind  and  before,  appears  for  the  first 
time.  The  saddle  is  here  placed  over  triple 
housings  of  the  old  type,  ornamented  wi^ 
metal  scales,  bells,  and  borders.  A  new  word 
{aeUa)  seems  to  emphasise  the  new  fashion. 
Antilcna  is  a  breast-band;  j>o«^2ena, breeching. 


Fig.  527.— BcTthlau  saddle.    (From  St.  Petersburg.) 

The  earliest  known  representations  of  a  saddle- 
cloth are  from  Daphnae  in  Egypt  (7th  century 
B.C.)  and  Klasomenae,  both'  probably  Ionian 
(see  fig.  529).  Amazons  ride  astride  on  a 
skin  fastened  by  girths,  or  bare-backed.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  represent  horses 
tidden  bare-backed  {hcX  ^iKov).  Those  of  Xan- 
thus  in  Lykia  show  a  large  square  saddle-cloth 
with  giruis.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the 
Athenian  cavalry  in  his  time  used  an  i^imrioy 
secured  by  girths,  and  an  liro;^oyor  pad  under- 
neath it.  Flutarch  {Artax.  ii.)  speaks  of  an 
4^iinr€ios  wlXoy.  *A<rTpi$fi  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p. 
558,  §  188)  is  a  side-saddle  used  by  women  and 
invalids ;  in  Lysias  {^o  Inval,  §  11)  it  appears 
to  mean  a  mule.    It  is  also  used  for  a  step  or 

board  to  support  the  feet  of 
a  person  sitting  sideways. 

In  the  absence  of  stirrups 
(staffae,  stapideSy  &c.),  which 
are  not  mentioned  till  about 
600  A.D.  there  were  several 
ways  of  mounting:  as  jump- 
ing with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a  lance-shaft,  with  the 
assistance  of  grooms  (&m- 
iSoXetf),  or  from  steps  (&yd- 
fiaOpa).  Or,  the  horse  was  taught  to  kneel  at 
the  word  of  command. 

'    The  use  of  trappings  was  originally  regarded 
as  effeminate  by  the  Romans,  but  they  were 


Fig.  MR.— Ephlpplom 

saddle.    (Com  of 

Labtenus.) 


Fig.  529.— Ephippinm.     (From  Oreak  tms  trom  Daphnae. 
Brltiah  Mnaeom.) 

Women  (except  Amazons)  are  usually  repre- 
sented as  riding  sideways  (but  see  fig.  629). 
[Sqaitatlo.l 

S'phori  ("E^opoi).  Magistrates  called  Eph- 
ori  or  'overseers'  were  an  ancient  Lacedae- 
monian institution ;  we  find  them  also  in  some 
early  Lacedaemonian  colonies,  as  There,  Eyrene, 
Herakleia,  and  Tarentum.  The  ephoralty  at 
Sparta  is  classed  by  Herodotus  (i.  65)  among  the 
institutions  of  Lykurgus  (cf.  Xen.  Bep.  Lac.  8, 
8 ;  [Plat.;|  Epi$t.  8,  p.  854  b  ;  Plut.  AgeaU.  6, 
ascribes  it  to  the  AoKtfyiKht  vo/wBdrris*  &c). 
Aristotle  {Pol.  viii.  9,  1  S.  »  v.  11,  1  Bk.) 
refers  the  institution  of  the  ephoralty  to  king 
TheopompuB  (c.  770  B.C.).  It  is  certain  tiiat  the 
I  ephoralty  was  not  founded  with  a  view  of  limit- 
j  ing  the  power  of  the  kings :  as  late  as  the 
i  Second  Messenian  War  the  management  of  the 
state  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  kings 
and  the  7^porref ,  and  it  was  many  generations 
after  the  great  Messenian  War  that  the  power 
of  the  ephors  was  raised  and  expanded.  Their 
I  number,  five,  appears  to  have  been  always  the 
same  (Xen.  Ages.  i.  86).  Originally  the  ephors 
were  appointed  by  the  kings ;  at  a  later  period 
Uiey  were  elected  from  the  people  (Arist.  Pol. 
ii.  6  [9  Bk.],  14),  without  any  qualification  of 
age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  any 
scrutiny  (ol  rvx^tT^s),  so  that  the  Hfifios  en- 
joyed through  them  a  participation  in  the 
highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  They  entered 
uix>n  office  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (Thuc.  v. 
19,86),  the  beginning  of  the  Ijacedaemonian 
year,  and  the  first  in  rank  {Tpotirritt  r&y 
4^6p»yf  Plut.  Lye.  80)  gave  his  name  to  the 
year,  which  was  called  after  him  in  all  civil 
transactions  (Thuc.  ii.  2,  v.  25).  They  held 
their  meetings  in  a  public  building  called  itpx- 
cTov  or  i^optioVf  in  which  they  also  ate  togetner 
(Plut.  Cleom.  8.  Agis,  16) ;  a  majority  of  votes 
decided.  On  me  expiretion  of  their  term  of 
office  they  had  to  renaer  an  account,  probably 
to  their  successors  (Plut.  Agia,  12). 

The  original  functions  and  ix>wer  of  the 
ephors  are  obscure.  They  may  have  repre- 
sented the  five  towns  of  the  periow  after  the  de- 
position of  the  local  kings,  or  the  five  divisiona 
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of  the  town  of  Sparta,  viz.  the  wdXis  itself  and 
the  foar  Ktifuu  around  it.  They  had  early  some 
jadicial  functions;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  civil 
jurisdiction  was  The  starting-point  of  tneir  power. 
The  ephors  appear  to  have  had  originally 
some  controlling  or  censorial  power  (such  as 
is  implied  in  the  name  of  *  overseers ')  which 
carried  with  it  the  right  of  inflicting  punish- 
ment. We  may  distinguish  roughly  three 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  power 
of  the  ephoralty — the  first  extending  to  the 
death  of  Kleomenes  I.  (c.  488  B.c.)f  when  the 
ephors  had  power  only  in  time  of  dissensions 
between  the  kings ;  the  second  to  c.  862  B.C., 
daring  which  they  took  to  themselves  by 
degrees  the  prero^^ves  of  the  kings ;  and  the 
thvd  to  the  abohtion  of  their  office  by  Kleo- 
menes III.  (e.  226  B.C.),  the  period  when  they 
had  raised  themselves  to  a  position  above  the 
council  and  the  popular  assembly. 

The  first  of  these  periods  requires  no  further 
notice.    In  the  seoond,  the  ephors  acquired  the 
right,  originally  vested  in  tne  kings  (cf.  Hdt. 
vi  57),  of  convening  and  presiding  over  the 
senate  {ib.  v.  40),  and  thereby  gained  a  share 
in  the  privilege  of  initiating  laws  (Pint.  Agi$t 
11) ;    in  the  third  period,   they  usurped  the 
ezclosive  right  of  initiating  laws  (Plut.  Lya.  17, 
Affis,  5).     All  capital  cnmes  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  (Arist.  Pol.  iii  1,  7 ; 
cf  vi.  -7,  5  s  iv.  9  B  Bk.) ;  the  ephors  as  pre- 
sidents acquired  a  share  in  this  privilege,  and 
they  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  the  accused 
person,  even  if  he  were  a  king  {e.g.  Pausanias, 
Thnc.  i.  181).    The  authority  of  the  ephors  was 
further  increased  by  their  putting  themselves  in 
connexion  with  the  popular  assembly,  convening 
its  meetings  (Plut.  Agis^  9),  and  laying  measures 
before  it  (Thuc.  i.  85, 87).  Acting  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public  assembly,  and  being,  in  fact, 
the  executive  of  the  state,  they  transacted  busi- 
ness with  foreign   ambassadors  (Hdt.  ix.  8), 
sent  ambassadors  abroad  (Thuc.  vi.  88),  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  foreign  states  (Thuc. 
V.  86),  and   subscribed  treaties  of   peace    or 
aUiance  (Thuc.  v.  19,  24).    The  ephors  kept 
their  seats  when  the  kings  parsed  (Xen.  Bep. 
Lac.  15,  6) ;   nay,  Agesilaus  is  said  to  have 
shown    them   respect  by  rising  (Plut.  Age$. 
4).     The  kings  continued  to  discharge  priestly 
functions  for  the  state  (Hdt.  vi.  66,  57),  and 
to  consult    the  oracles   either  in  person    or 
through  special  messengers  [Pytiiiij ;  but  the 
>horB  encroached  upon  this  prerogative  too 
Uut.  AffiSf  9,  Clsom,  7).     The  kmgs  never 
st  the  prerogative  of  leading  the    Spartan 
army  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  9,  2) ;  but  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  declaring  war,  the  popu- 
lar assembly  claiming  this  as  their  exclusive 
right  (Thuc.  i.  80) ;    the    ephors   called    out 
the  troops  (Xen.  Hell.   iii.  2,  28),  and  fixed 
the  strexigth  of  the  army  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2,  20) 
and  the  time  of  starting  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  47) ; 
and  in  the  third  period  Uie  ephors  seem  to  have 
taken  the  initiative  (Plut.  Cleom.  6,  Aoia,  18, 
14),  and  to  have  decided  which  king  should  lead 
the  army  (Plut.  AgUj  4).    In  the  exercise  of 
their  general  controlling  power,  thev  had  the 
right  to  institute  scrutmies  {Mvrai)  into  the 
conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  including  the 
kings  rPIut    Cleom.  10).     In  extreme  oases 
the  ephors  could  lav  an  accusation   against 
the  kings  as  well  as  tne  other  magistrates,  and 
bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before  the  senate 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  24 ;  Plut.  Lya.  19),  or  they 
ooold  fine  them  (Plut.  Ages.  5) ;  in  the  third 
period  they  condemned  men  to  death  without 
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trial,  e.g.  Agis  IIL  (Plut.  Agis,  19, 20 ;  cf .  Plut 
Apophth.  p.  216  n:  see  flcpCotKOt).  Two 
ephors  accompanied  the  king  when  he  took  the 
field  (Hdt.  ix.  76 ;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4,  86).  The 
ephors  sent  instructions  ((TicvrcUat)  to  ihe  com- 
manders abroad,  and  were  in  direct  communi- 
cation  with  them  (Thuc.  viii.  11 ;  Ar.  Av.  1288, 
&c.).  Spoils  of  war  were  sent  to  Sparta  to  the 
ephors  (Flut.  Lya.  16),  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasury  (Plut.  Agia,  16).  The  censorial  autho- 
rity of  the  ephors  seems  to  have  been  unlimited. 
They  exercised  a  general  control  over  the 
morals  of  the  citizens,  inspected  the  youUis, 
superintended  the  games,  civic  performances,  &c. 

The  ephoralty,  after  its  abolition  by  Kleo- 
menes in.,  c.  226  B.C.,  though  re-established  soon 
afterwards,  did  not  recover  its  former  authority. 

'EiriPdrai.  Soldiers  or  marines  onboard 
ship,  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and  also  from 
the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplites,  psl- 
tasts,  and  cavahry  (Xen.  HeU.  i.  2,  §  7).  The 
number  of  epibatae  on  board  a  trireme  is 
variously  stated.  At  the  battle  of  Lade  (494 
B.C.)  Herodotus  (vi.  15)  gives  forty  as  the 
number  on  board  the  Chian  ships;  Plutarch 
lT?tem,  14)  says  that  each  Athenian  ship  at 
Salamis  (480  B.C.)  had  ei^^hteen  men  on  deck, 
four  archers,  the  rest  hophtes.  In  later  times 
the  usual  number  appears  to  have  been  from 
seven  to  ten  (Thuc.  vi.  42,  iii.  95,  ii.  92, 102). 

Epibatae  were  probably  anned  with  bows, 
javelins,  swords  and  spears.  They  received  pay 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  hoplites. 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the 
Thetes,  or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens 
(Thuc.  yi.  42) ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  season 
of  extraordinary  danger,  the  citizens  of  the 
higher  classes  (<«t  KaroK^ov^  were  compelled 
to  serve  as  epibatae  (Thuc.  viii.  24). 

The  term  is  sometimes  also  applied  by  the 
Roman  writers  to  the  marines;  but  they  are 
more  usually  called  cUiaaiarii  militea.  [HftTii.] 

'EirCPXTiiia.    [Dreu.] 

'Eiri3oXi|.    See  Appendix,  Oreek  Law. 

*Eir(xvais.    [Pottery.] 

'Eir(KXT)pot.    See  Appendix,  Grbek  Law. 

'EwtSiKaaCa, 'E;ir(StKot.  See  Appendix, 
Grekk  Law  [Herei]. 

*  Ew tS69f  IS.  Voluntary  contributions,  either 
in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  made  by  Athenian 
citizens  on  special  occasions.  When  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  were  greater  than  its 
revenue,  the  prytanes  summoned  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  contribute  rose  and  men- 
tioned what  they  would  give ;  those  who  were 
unwillinff  to  give  anything,  remained  silent  or 
retired  &om  the  assembly.  (Plut.  Alcib.  10, 
Phoc.  9 ;  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  567,  §  162.)  The  names 
of  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
were  written  on  tablets,  which  were  placed 
before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes 
[*  Eir(&w|ios],  where  they  remained  till  the 
amount  was  paid. 

These  epiaoaeiay  or  voluntary  contributions, 
were  frequently  very  larse.  Sometimes  the 
more  wealthy  citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a 
trierarchy,  or  the  expenses  of  equipping  a 
trireme  (Dem.  c.  Mia.  p.  566,  §  161).  E.g. 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with 
five  triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own 
expense  (Dem.  o.  Steph.  L  p.  1127,  §  85).  Other 
gifts  are :  a  talent,  80,000  drachmas,  800  shields. 
Demostiienes  gave  in  all  thirteen  talents,  be- 
sides three  triremes  and  other  gifts  aod  litui^es. 
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Snch  gifts,  in  mone^  or  in  kind,  were 
common  in  all  Greek  cities,  and  were  often 
rewarded  by  Totes  of  thanks,  garlands,  and 
(in  the  case  of  aliens)  irf>o(cWa. 

'  EiriyatiCa.     See  Appendix,  Gseek  Law. 

'Eirtypa^cts.      [Elot^opd.] 

'EfffciicXtiraC  Curators :  the  name  of  va- 
rions  officials  at  Athens,  charged  with  the  care  of 
different  public  objects.  The  most  important 
appear  to  be  the  following : 

(1)  'Eiri/ic\ifH)f  rtjs  KoivTis  irpoff69oVf  more 
nsoally  called  rcifdas,  or  d  ^l  t^  ^lomiiffu. 
[TauCasO 

(2)  'Etri/AcA.irr(U  r&v  fiopiuf  4\a&yf  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  Areiopagites  to  take 
care  of  the  sacred  olive-trees:  they  are  also 
called  yv^iJLov^s  or  iwiyvi&fioyts. 

(8)  *Etrt/ie\i}r(U  rov  ifgroplov  were  the  over- 
seers of  the  Siaporiimi,  and  a  sort  of  harbour- 
masters in  the  Peiraeus.  They  were  ten  in 
nomber,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.  They 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  com- 
mercial laws,  especially  the  com  laws.  It  was 
part  of  their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
bring  into  the  city  two-thirds  of  all  com  which 
had  come  by  sea  into  the  emporium  at  Athens 
(Harpocr.  «.  v. ;  fArist.]  *A9.  voX.  61) ;  and  to  en- 
force the  rule  which  forbade  shipment  of  com 
to  any  other  port  than  Athens  (Lex  op.  Dem. 
c.Ifacr. p. 941,  §  16,  c.  Theoer.  p.  1824,  §§8,  9). 

(4)  *Eiri/iif\9}r(U  r&p  fw(rTripltoy.  [£lea- 
■inia  (6).] 

(6)  'Etri/icXi^rol  rris  irofjarris  nf  AiopCortp  as- 
sisted the  first  archon  (eix>nymu0)  in  the 
management  of  the  Greater  Dionysia.  They 
were  chosen,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  x*^P^' 
roplot  and  later  by  lot  ([Arist.]  *A9.^  iroA..  66), 
and  had  100  minas  for  expenses.    ni)ioiiyfia.] 

(0)  'ETifuKriToi  rSov  ptmplttpf  also  called  ol 
&p'XO¥rts  iv  rois  vtwpioiSy  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards.  The  office  was  yeany,  and  they 
were  ten  in  number. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards  was  to  take  care  of  the  ships  and  all 
the  tackle  ((r/cct^)  belongmg  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  thatr  the  snips  were  neaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  employed  a  skilled 
surveyor  {JHoKifuurriii)  and  kept  an  accurate 
register  of  the  ^dockyards  and  ships  and  their 
furniture  and  condition,  and  also  ox  all  peroons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks.  (Dem.  c. 
Androt.  p.  612,  §  68.)  They  had  ^c/u>Wa 
Zucwrrripiov  in  all  matters  connected  wiw  their 
own  department.  (See  also  *AirocrToXil$.) 
They  had  a  secretary  (ypaf^xfltrc^f),  and  a  public 
servant  {^n&ffioi  4p  rots  ptmpiois). 

(7)  'Eiri/if  Ai}rai  rwp  tpvKvvj  officers,  probably 
three  in  number  for  each  tribe,  appointed  every 
year,  as  general  managers  of  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe,  l^ev  summoned  and  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  the  tribe ;  app^ured  as  agents  for 
the  tribe  before  the  superior  magistrates  in 
matters  such  as  liturgies,  &c. ;  kept  accounts 
and  records;  and  attended  as  trustees  or  agents 
to  all  busmess  connected  with  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe.  (See  also  0vA.apxot, 
0vXo3a<nX4ts.) 

(8)  *Eirt/ic\i7rcu  rwv  <rvfifwpi&Pf  or  ol  iv  reus 
trvfifupUuSi  assisted  the  ^cfttfycf  of  the  trier- 
arohic  symmoriae,  and  were  probably  twentv  in 
number  ([Dem.]  c.  Every,  et  Mnea.  p.  1146,  §§  21, 
22 ;  1146,  §  24). 

(9)  In  Koman  times,  at  Athens,  as  in  other 
towns,  the  president  of  the  city  was  termed  6 
iirifiMKffriis  r^s  irdA^ws*  The  extent  of  his 
powers  is  uncertain. 

(10)  *EiriM«Xi7T^f  T«v  69drrvv  (also  called  ^wi- 
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ffrdnis  T.  i.f  Plut.  Them.  81),  elected  by  ^cipo- 
rovta  ([Arist.],  *A0.  iroK.  48).  His  subordinates 
were  called  Kpnpo^iXxueef. 

(11)  Other  functionaries  in  imperial  times 
were  iwifjuKrircil  tAp  8iireum}f>/wy,  Aviccfov, 
Tpvrotp^iov,  ityopas.  Beligious  private  associa- 
tions, ^parrplaif  y4vii^  Olturoi^  ipopoi,  guilds,  had 
their  twifitKtfrm. 

'Eiriv(Ktou  Anything  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  a  victory :  e.g.  distinctions  for 
good  conduct,  prises  in  the  geones,  and  especially 
feasts  commemorating  a  victory,  and  odes  such 
as  those  of  Simonides  or  Pindar  in  honour  of 
athletes  or  their  patrons.    [  N  lkt)  rt)  pta.] 

'Eirivo»iCcL     See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Epire'dinm.     [Currni.] 

'EirCaicTit^rts.  See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law 
[MapTvpCa]. 

'  E irCaKoiro  t.  Inspectors  or  commissioners, 
sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  interfere 
in  the  afEairs  of  subject  states.  The  hrivKcnroi 
exercised  civil  authority,  and  perhaps  judged  on 
the  spot  small  causes  where  Athenians  were 
concerned,  not  of  sufficient  imix>rtance  to  be 
referred  to  the  Athenian  tribunals.  They  re- 
ceived a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  state  to  which 
they  were  sent,  and  were  appointed  by  lot. 

'cirfccrrdTTis,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state : 
namely,  of  (1)  the  chairmen  of  the  prytanes 
and  proedri  (see  BovXi^.  *EKKXT)<r(a);  and 
(2)  of  the  directors  of  Public  works  {htiardrcu 
r&p  Hfffioo'iwp  fpyttp).  These  directors  had  dif- 
ferent names,  as  rcixoiroio(,  the  repairers  of  the 
walls ;  Tpiffpowoioi,  the  builders  of  the  triremes ; 
rtKppvwoioi,  ihe  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c., 
all  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one 
from  each.  Other  public  buildings,  suc^  a4 
temples,  belonged  to  the  department  of  the 
chief  finance  minister  {d  4w\  rp  8<oiic^(rct).  In 
each  case  a  ypafxuarf^s  is  mentioned,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  always  an  expert  to  advise 
professionally:  e.g.  Philokles,  the  architect  of 
the  Ereohtheion. 

Among  the  4in<rrdrai  rS>p  Brifunrlttp  fpyctp 
were  reckoned  also  the  road-surveyors  (dSo- 
woiot)f  and  those  charged  with  the  water  supply 
IhriardToi  [also  called  'EwiiifXtiTay  rwp 
lUdrvp,  Pint.  TJiem.  81).  Inscriptions  also 
mention  iwiardrris  rwv  pofio0er<»p  [Nojio- 
6^Tt)s],  of  the  temples  at  Eleusis  {^larrdrai 
*E\fv<np6B9p)y  4.  riis  'Aira8iffie(as,  rov  Movatloo 
(at  Alexandria),  rov  itydKfiaros  (the  statue  by 
Pheidias),  r&p  ieydipwPf  &o. 

*Eiri<rroXcii3s.  The  officer  second  in  rank  in 
the  Spartan  fleet,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand if  anything  happened  to  the  pa^apYos,  or 
admiral  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1,  §  28 ;  Plut.  Lys.  7). 
[Kavaronus.] 

*EmaT6\i.iov   {epistomion   or   epitoniunti 


Pig.  680.— EiriO-TOfitoK    (From  British  Maseum.) 


EPISTULA 
Vitr.).    Theccckof  amter-pipe;  more  BtrioUy  | 
the  vertical  pieroed  tube  which  revolves  in  the  I 
hofiioDUl  ppe.    [?Utnl>.] 

Bpirtnl*.  Bpi'noU  {twurroXii).  A  letter. ' 
The  eu-Iieat  letters  aeDtioned  were  written  on 
(aidets  of  metal,  ijorj,  or  wood,  and  theM  oon- 
tisoed  in  lue  (or  wiort  nuBsivea  till  »  Ute 
period.  Longer  lettara  were  genarally  written  i 
oa  pepfmH  (Ov.  Avi.  i.  IS,  1 ;  Pliu.  liii.  31). 
We  hear  alH>  ol  leaves  and  bark  aa  Bubstitutea 
tor  paper,  aa  well  ai  parchment  (ti^^is,  mtm- 
brana,  carta  pergaTnena).    [Llbei,] 

"^in-TT  ia  ukid  to  have  bean  the  fint  to  fold 
the  p^per  in  hia  deapatchea  instead  of  writing 


t»lun 


waaottfae 


colamna  were  more  than  three  diameters  apart, 
the  opiitfliom  waa  ceoeBurily  made  o!  wood 
instead  ol  stone.  This  peouliaritT  was  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Ktnucaii  architecture 
and  of  Che  Roman  Tnscsji  and  Doric  stflaa. 
Ill  Roman  buildings  generally,  the  iutercolum- 
niation  waa  wider  tlian  in  Oreek.  Epistyliom 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  of  the  entab- 
lature.    For  other  details  see  ArohitMtort. 

'E-iriTd.9ta,  Epitkphitim.    [Fanu.] 

'Ewtrit^Ca.    rATt)tCoi.l 

■EirCrpo  ~       "  "      ~ 

-EiruBii 

Xptfrnli.    [Srs    , 

'EiriiWM'SE.  Having  or  giving  a  name.  (1) 
he  surname  ol  the  first  of  the  nine  aichoaa 
at  Athena,  becanee  his  name,  like  that  ol  the 
oonaols  at  Rome,  waa  mted  in  poblio  records  to 
mark  the  year.  The  title  inim/uit  wu  not  in 
Qse  till  the  Roman  conqoeat,  the  first  aichcn 
being  styled  iSpx*'!''  [Anhon.]  AtSpaitathe 
first  of  the  five  ephon  gave  his  name  to  the 
'ear,  and  was  caUed  l^opoi  itrArir/uH  (Pans. 


■CToas  the  whole  page.    Letters  were  rolled  ap 
and  Beeojed  with  string  or  wax.    Tarioas  de- 
vicea  were   in  use  for  secret  writing— ciphers, 
ninpBtbetioiiike,&c.  (see  Ov.  A.  A,  iii.  SSI  sqq.). 
Epi'Itnllj,Ab.  Anomce{afficium,,cri7,iitm) 
in  the  imperial  government.     At  first  it  was 
dischaised  by  slaves  or  freedmen.    From  the 
time  of  Claudius  it  became  a  department  ol 
state,  and  waa  organised  by  Pallas,  Narcissna. 
dEc,  to  DODoentrato  bnsinesa  in  the  handa  of 
the  emperor.  The  office  grew  in  importance,  and 
Hadrian  employed  in  it  none  but  knights.     He 
also  divided  the  secretariat  into  the  oSo:' 
ab  £pp-  Graecii,  and  that  ab  Epp.  LatiiUi, 
more  common  of  the  two.    The  heads  of  It 
ofBcea  {prirunpalei}  ranked  aa  Dnoenuil, 
in  the  third  century  bore  the  title  per/ec 

BpUtjVnm  (Arurr^Auiv)  is  properly,  aa 
name  impliea,  the  architrave,  or  lower  men 
of  an  entahlatnie,  conaiating  of  one  or  several 
beama  resting  upon  the  capitala.  It  was  origin- 
ally the  mam  beam  in  timber  oonttraction. 
Its  fnnctjon  is  to  bind  the  oolnmna  into  a 
whole,   and  to  diatribute  the  weight   of    the 


i.n,5a 

(S)  It  w,ia  common  to  attribute  the  origin  of 
mstitntiona  to  myUiical  heroes,  hence  called 
irirvuai.  Thus  Uie  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted 
by  Kleisthenes  were  named  each  after  some 
national  hero.  These  ten  heroes,  called  the 
^^m^;,or  twirv/uu  t&v  ^\Sr,  were  hononred 
with  Btatues,  whioh  stood  in  the  Kersmeikoa, 
near  the  Tholos.  The  space  in  front  of  these 
atatues  (Tp6aBfr  rm  iwmriiimv)  was  a  common 
place  lor  public  notices,  which  were  set  up  on 
tableta. 

(S)  A  list  of  forty-two  heroes  arranged  in  a 
cycle  of  years.  Every  Athenian  citizen  was  en- 
rolled tarmilitaryseTvioe  at  his  nineteenth  year 
onder  the  name  ol  the  eponymous  hero  lor  that 
year  (or  the  year  preceding).     If  he  lived  till 

liable  to  mihtary  service  ([Ariat.]  'M.  wo\.  St). 
Bpolo'nei,  originally  three  in  nomber  [Trea- 
viri  Epulonrt),  were  first  created  in  IBfi  b.c., 
to  attend  to  the  Epnlnm  lovia  (Liv.  mi.  t) 
I  and  the  hauqneta  given  in  honour  of  the  other 
I  gods ;  a  duty  which  had  originallj  belonged  to 
Die  Fontifices  (Liv.  iiiiii.  43;  Cic.  ile  Or.  iii. 
lU,  TU).  Their  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  seven,  and  bjr  Caesar  to  ten  :  but  the 
title  of  the  college  continaed  to  be  Septemviri. 
The  Epulooea  were  one  of  the  four  great 
rehgions  corporations  {tollima)  at  Rome ;  the 
other  three  were  those  ol  the  Pontifioea,  Au- 
gures,  and  Ijnindecimviri.  Unlike  the  oUien. 
this  was  from  the  first  open  to  plebeians. 

X'pnlnm.  SeeftMri]l'eiiiiii,whBreitissliowii 

that  feasting  and  worship  were  always  oon. 
nected  in  ancient  ideas.  The  public  (easts 
arose  out  of  the  conception  of  a  family,  gentile, 
tribaloroivic  tffrla.  Hencetheffo:fa.,ffma.iwra, 
wartaio-foi,  mirirlTta,  Arc,  of  Oieek  conunnni- 
tiea.  At  Athens  the  civic  least  had  to  b«  held 
every  day  at  the  xpimuiilor,  even  thoagh  the 
city  waa  represented  by  a  few  offlcials  only. 
The  wpirririis  were  always  obliged  to  dine 
at  the  S&Xos.  The  gueata  were  crowned, 
libationa,    prayera,    and    hymna    were    never 

"     ■■■    ' the  victims 

bers  of  the 


Italv,  The  sacred  meal  is  called  liapet  and 
1  epulum.  Snch  feasta  took  place  on  the  dedi- 
1    cation  ol  a  temple,  at  sacred  games,  and  lunerals. 
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Snch    gifts,    in    iwxi. 
ocnnmon    in    all  (ik.-.. 
rewarded   by  v<>i<  > 
(in  the  caae  of  viia  :. 

'EiriYpa4>tL9       ,  Z  ' 

rionsofficiaK  at  A' 
different  puiilx-  •  ^ 
appear  to  ho  t)i>   < 

(1)  *Zirtfif\r}T.,'    - 
asually  calk-d    rr     ■• 
[Ta|i.Cas.J 

chosen  from  a--"^'" 
care  of  the  -.>  ••  i  .  • 
called  yv<ifxovf  •  >>■  *  ~ 

(8)   •£»!>*« Ar-  '.    '. 

seere  of  the  'Evl^^••  - 
masters  in   tli*     (  • .. 
number,  untl  wi-r.-  • ., . 
had  iuriK(licti<>M 
marcial  law^,  •    ■ . .  . 
part  of  their  i!-: 
bring  into  tin  <  '. 
had  come  h\  • 
(Harpocr.  .s.  ". 
force  tlu»  rul«> 
to  any  oth«>r  i>  > 
c.  Lacr.  j).  i»  1 1 
(4)     'Eiriw  • 

■iaia  {G)-j 

(6)  'EirmfA^ 
sisted    th<'     • 
manafTt'iiKMi* 
were  cIiomi 
ro^la^  and  I 
and  had  lo-i 

(6)  'ETrtu.  ' 

dockyanN 
were  ten  m 

The  pr  .  ■• 
dockyai'il^  V 
the  tackl*' 
also  ha<l  t.. 
and  for  il    . 
surveyor     - 
register  ••: 
Inmitun.  .' 

who   OUr.i     . 

Andrnt.   \.    . 

own   dfji 
They  ha J . 
servant    '> 

(7)  'En-. 

three  in  .< 
year,  as  i 
tribe.      I 
meetiii-j->    ■ 
the  trii^'- 
matt.«T>- 
and  rt'i    • 
to   all    i   ' 
proper  t\ 
OvXop  . 

(8)  'K 
<ru/U/<io;».> 
archie  - 
nuinlt*' 
22;  lU- 

(9i   1 
towii^,.  • 

ivifli  A  r 
POWJ'T  - 

(IC     • 


^Glt^ 


iV»' 


(I 


'  •  fflod 

^;  for 


EQUITE3 

»-•?»  •»  the  principal  element  in  war  belon^'K 

-  n  indMastical  period,  and  infantry  is  dc- 

-  -wc  osder  s  democratical    congUtntioTi. 

i-  ^aip  to  Uie  'A^.  woKtrtla  attributed  to 

Ar-j.itjf  ft  4)  the  /»rnf  were  a  oUss  at  AthenB 

•  -v'T  M  the  time  of  Drakon,  and  were  com- 

n^'*j^hyhnpxoi.     Under  the  constitution 

i'  N-ion,  esch  of  the  four  tribes  fnmibhed 

y^rnxtom  honemen  (/inrni),  taken  by  the 

r.T7«rch  from  the  class  which  had  the  necessary 

:rvfa%f  qoshfication  of  800  medimni  {Inaia 

^4i.>'(lMe.p.67,'28,  §49). 

TV  csTsliy  at  SiNuia,  besides  the  800  enrolled 

*f*rJv  by  the  ephors  and  hnteeypdraij  consinted 

.6  ibe  foprth  century  of  800  troopers  divide*! 

>*iuut   jiUi  6  fiipai  and   12  o^Ao^/:   the  Boeotian 

lber>  artiiy  were  about  1000  strong,  commanded  by 

.  vbf'  or  iKapx'^  i  Jtson  of  Pheroe  is  said  to  have  had 

•ljh:  4UUU  csvaliy,  under  the  command  of  IWirapxc- 

V  CTV  for  the  Mscedonian  (utvalry,  see  Exereitm. 

.r:..wcd.      The  alliance  of  Peitiistratus  with  Thesstalj 

tac  ffiftT  have  improved   the   Athenian  cavalry, 

f'  wmch,  however,  was  insignificant  at  the  time 

id  the  Persian  wars.    In  462  B.C.  the  nmnber 

d  ibe  oavahy  is  stated  at  800 ;  in  446  B.c.  at 

lano,  vis.  1000  trooperH  and  200  mounted  archerx 

invTo^htu) ;   and   this  remained  its  normal 

fiUvDgth  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.    The 

Ci&TsIjry  of  each  of    the  ten    tribes  of   Klei- 

Cikenes  were  commanded    by  the    ^Keipxos 

a^i  two  trrapxoi,  one  for  each  corps  of  fi\c 

kfosdrons. 

At  Athens,  as  well  an  at  Rome,  we  must  dis^- 
tagnish  between  the  knights  as  a  political  clasn 
*£d  those  among  them  who  served  as  cavalry. 
Ibe  latter  were  a  fixed  number;  the  former 
varied  according^  to  the  property  of  thecitizenn. 
1  BoMAN. — The  traditional  account  of  the 
crigin  of  the  Roman    t'onitea    is  as  follow^. 
Idfj  (i.  18)  relates  that  Romulus  raised  time 
eentories  of  horsemen,  called  BamnenseSj  Ti- 
timseSt  and  Lucere$.    Dionysius  (ii.  18)  says 
that  the  three  centuries  were  divided  into  ten 
turmae   of    thirty    men     each.      The   three 
centuries  correspond,  we  may  suppose,  with  the 
.  ^  ^  -^mmt   BamneSjTitienses,  and  Luceres,  tribes  into  which 
■^  .  -eoil-   the  whole  nation  was  divided.    These  horsemen, 
-c  z^'i^'^i  according  to  Dionysius,  were  called  C«/«^rc«,  ami 
j^at^tM.   formed  the  body-guard  of  the  king:  Liv)-  (i.  15) 
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_  •«.    ca  Ji 


_^   jtit  Ab* 


n    r-: 
<at>»3g 


.-^•^ 


.     ^  jTwuxi   appears  to  regai^  the  800  Celeres  as  a  dis- 
«i    r  mtia   tinctbody.    Ten  ^M7*mae  of  Albans' were  add(xl 
...  .-c^  zauiiiii  by  Tullns  Hostilius  (i.  80) ;  the  number  would 
thus  reach  600.      Mommsen   holds   it  to  b«* 
certain  that  there  were  originally  three  e<]aet>- 
trian  centuries,  then  six  (including  the  Albans, 
and  after  the  Servian  reform  eighteen;  Berviux 
Tullius  having,  according  to  Livv  (i.  43),  en- 
rolled   twelve    centuries    from    the    principal 
_^    i uBi  ^-..^  families.    The  earlier  six  were  caUed  »ex  buj- 
•    0mii^ftr. 'Jne  \  fragiaf  and  consisted    of  pritni  tecundiaut: 
^'  r^iiBtx.  uMllBamnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.    The  added 
-  iLm  I  twelve  were  called  centurias  iuniorum^  and 
with  the  sex  Hujfragia  formed  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  equiten  eajio  publico ^  who  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  the  Empire. 

Each  of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the 
state  {equiit  jnioHcuH)^  or  money  to  purchase 
one. 

The  aea  equeatre  was  probably  introduced  in 
the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius,  by  way  of 
compounding  for  the  horse  previously  supplied 
at  the  public  cost  to  the  country.  It  amounted, 
according  to  Livy  (i.  48),  to  10,000  OMca :  pro- 
bably equivalent  to  2000  hbral  <u$e9t  or  poundH 
of  copper,  or  1000  denarii— about  40{.  £a<;h 
knight  had  two  horses,  one  for  himself,  one  for 


_^  jMi  nm  the 
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lof  his  attendant  squire. 
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Aes  ?iordeariufH  was  the  money  paid  an- 
imally  by  the  Btate  for  the  i>iirchase  of  com 
Otordeum)  for  the  e^i  publici.  It  was  derived 
zrom  the  contributions  of  the  viduae  et  orbi. 
The  sum  allowed  to  each  knight  was  2000  aaaesj 
ijo,  400  poirnds  of  copper  »  161. 

AH  the  eqnites  of  whom  we  have  been  apeak- 
ing  reoeived  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were 
inoloded  in  the  eighteen  eanestrian  centuries  of 
the  Servian  constitution ;  but  in  course  of  time 
we  read  of  another  class  of  eqnites  in  Roman 
history,  the  equites  equo  privcUOt  who  did  not 
receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not 
mdttded  in  the  eighteen  centuries.  These  are 
said  by  Livy  (v.  7)  to  have  had  their  origin  from 
the  siege  of  Yeii  (408  B.C.),  when  aJl  those 
citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune,  and  no 
home  allotted  to  them,  volunteered  to  serve 
with  their  own  horses.  The  state  gave  them 
pay  as  a  compensation  for  serving  with  their 
own  horses.  The  foot- soldiers  had  received 
pay  (stipendium)  a  few  years  before  (liv.  iv. 
59);  and  two  ^ears  afterwards  (401  B.C.),  the 
pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry  (Liv.  v.  12). 

The  Roman  knights  who  received  horses  from 
the  state  are  fr^uently  called  equites  equo 
publico  (Cic  PkiL  vi.  5),  and  sometimes  FUxu- 
minet  or  TrossuU. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received 
horses  from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors ; 
who  had  the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his 
horse,  and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerariuB  (JAv.  xxiv.  48)  [Cenius],  and  also  of 
giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  equites  who  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense  (Liv.  zzxix.  19, 4).  For  these 
purposes  they  made  during  their  censorship  a 
public  inspection  {recognit*o)i  in  the  Forum,  of 
sU  the  knights  who  possessed  public  horses  (Liv. 
xzziz.  44).  The  tribes  were  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every- 
one, as  1^  name  was  called,  walked  past  the 
censors,  leading  his  horse.  The  new  list  (oZ&um) 
was  then  read  out.  The  eques  whose  name 
stood  first  on  the  list  was  termed  princes  iu- 
vcniutit:  a  title  afterwards  assumed  by  the 
imperial  family. 

If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with 
the  chiuracter  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments 

of  his  horse,  they  ordered 
him  to  |>ass  on  {traduc 
equum) ;  if  otherwise,  they 
struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
knights,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  horse  (Liv.  xxxix.  44) 
or  ordered  him  to  sell  it 
{vende  equuni^  Liv.  zxix. 
87).  If  he  appeared  to  have 
neglected  his  horse,  he 
might  be  fined  or  deprived 
of  his  allowance.  At  the 
same  review,  those  equites  who  wished  to  be 
discharged  gave  an  account  to  the  censors  of 
the  oampai^s  in  which  they  had  served,  and 
were  then  dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace, 
as  they  might  have  deserved. 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Equitum  Trana 
vectiot  which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the 
body  every  year  on  the  Ides  of  Quinctilis  (July), 
from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
through  the  Forum,  and  by  the  temple  of  Castor 
snd  Follux,  in  commemoration  of  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Resillus. 
On  this  occasion  the  equites  were  crowned  with 
oKve  ehaplet8,and  wore  the  trabea,  with  all  the 
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honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained 
in  battle  (see  Liv.  ix.  40). 

The  compulsory  term  of  service  for  equites 
81W  equo  was  ten  years;  and  that  of  equites 
serving  equo  publico  was  probably  the  same. 
An  eques,  however  (at  least  in  the  early  Re- 
public), might  retain  his  horse  as  long  as  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  knight,  even  after  he 
became  a  senator  (see  Liv.  xxix.  87,  xxxix.  44, 
XX vi*  86).  During  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public the  knights  gave  up  their  horses  on 
entering  the  senate,  and  consequently  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  equestrian  centuries. 

The  exclusion  of  senators  from  the  equestrian 
centuries  naturally  tended  to  make  me  equites 
equo  publico  a  body  of  younger  men  (cf.  Hoc 
A.  P.  841). 

The  qualifications  of  an  eques  are :  (1)  age,  the 
same  as  for  the  infantry ;  (2)  ^ysiosl  apStude, 
determined  by  the  censors.  The  equites  avail- 
able for  active  service  would  thus  be  generally 
young.  (8)  Character,  also  determined  by  Uie 
censors  (Liv.  xlii.  10,  xliv.  16).  (4)  Property, 
according  to  Cicero,  censu  maximo  (Bep,  li. 
22,  89);  the  cen»u$  equeater  appears  to  nave 
been  fixed  during  the  third  century  B.C.  at 
400,000  sesterces.  (5)  Birth.  The  sex  suffragia 
were  patricians:  for  the  rest,  only  freedmen 
and  their  sons  were  excluded,  and  later  the 
senators. 

The  pav  of  the  equites  was  at  first  the  same 
as  that  of  the  legionary  infantrv,  02m«  the  aes 
hordearium.  In  the  time  of  Folybius  it  was 
three  times  that  of  the  infantry,  i.e.  860  sesterces. 
The  equites  also  received  a  larger  shiure  of 
prize-money,  and  of  lands,  when  there  was  a  dis- 
tribution of  lands.  After  the  wars  wiUi  P>rrhu% 
the  Roman  citizen-cavalry  was  reinforced  by 
Latin  and  subsequently  Italian  allies.  From 
the  end  of  the  Second  Funic  War,  foreign  auxi- 
liary cavalry  was  emploved;  after  the  Social 
War  the  equites  Romani  formed  the  staff  {con- 
tubemaJeaj  of  the  general,  and  were  employed 
as  legionary  officers,  or  to  command  the  amed 
cavalry.  The  effective  cavalry  of  Rome  in 
the  late  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  was 
levied  among  the  nations  of  Qaul,  Germany, 
Numidia,  &c.  For  details  upon  the  cavalry  (as 
distin^shed  from  the  equites  Bomani)^  see 
Ezercitns. 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  oeen  treating,  were  only  r^^arded  as  a 
division  of  the  army;  they  were  composed  ol 
patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  and  did  not  form 
a  distinct  class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  But 
in  128  B.C.  a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equester, 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
introduced  by  C.  -Gracchus.  By  this  law 
all  the  iudicea  had  to  be  chosen  from  those 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune 
(Plut  C.  Chrctcch.  5 ;  Tac.  Arm.  xii.  60).  Every 
person  who  was  to  be  chosen  index  was  required 
to  be  above  thirty  and  under  sixt^  years  of  age, 
to  have  either  an  equus  publtcu*  or  to  be 
qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  iucJUces  who 
were  required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class 
by  the  praetor  urbanus. 

The  name  of  equites  now  came  to  be  applied 
to  all  those -persons  who  were  qualified  by  their 
property  to  act  as  indices,  in  which  sense  the 
woxtL  is  commonly  used  by  Cicero.  After  the 
disuse  of  the  censorship  and  census  in  conse- 
quence of  Sulla's  changes  [Censor],  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  the  ranks  of  the  equites  were  filled. 

Sulla  gave  the  iudicia  to  the  senators,  but  in 
70  B.C.  the  Lex  Aurelia  ordained  that  the  indices 
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should  be  chosen  from  the  senators,  ef^aites,  and 
Tribimi  aerarii,  who  counted  as  eqnites  in  the 
wider  sense  [ladioef].  The  influence  of  the 
order  was  still  maintained  by  the  publicani,  or 
farmers  of  the  public  taxes.,  who  are  frequently 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical  with  the  eques- 
trian order  (AtL  u.  1,  §  8).  [PublioanL]  The 
consulship  of  Cioero,  and  the  active  part  which 
the  knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  con- 
spiracy of  OatilinCf  tended  still  further  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  influence  of  the  order. 

In  68  B.C.,  by  the  Lex  Roscia  Othonis,  the  first 
fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre  behind  the 
orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites  (Liv.  Epit. 
xoix. ;  Hor.  Epod.  iv.  16;  Juv.  iii.  159,  xiv. 
824 ;  Cic.  Mur.  19 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  82).  They 
also  possessed  the  right  of  wearing  the  ClftTiif 
angustus ;  and  subsequently  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  gold  ring  [Anidiit]  which  was 
originally  oonnnea  to  the  equites  equo  puhlicoy 
and  probably  not  granted  to  these  till  the  time 
of  Gracchus.  But  the  military  organisation 
of  the  equites  was  still  kept  up ;  and  whenever 
they  took  part  as  a  body  in  public  functions,  as 
for  instance  in  funerals,  they  were  formed  into 
turmae  (Tac.  HUt,  ii.  88). 

Under  the  early  emperors,  property  became 
the  only  qualification,  without  any  inquiry  into 
character  or  birth,  and  the  order  in  consequence 
gradually  began  to  lose  consideration. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  kind  of  heredi- 
tary equestrian  rank  was  allowed  to  the  youth 
of  senatorial  families.  Such  equites  appear  to 
have  been  known  as  equites  illustres  or  equites 
dignitate  senatoria.  They  wore  the  anulus 
equester  and  the  laiu^  clavuSf  which,  however, 
was  exchanged  for  the  angustuSt  if  they  were 
not  nominated  senators  at  the  usual  age  (Ov. 
Trist.  V.  10,  29-86).    fClayni.] 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an 
atteppt  was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  re- 

auirmg  the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to 
le  grandfather.  Thin  regulation,  however,  was 
soon  disr^arded;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at 
length  to  l^  worn  by  all  free  citizens. 

The  equites  equo  publico^  who  formed  the 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  still  existed  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  Republic,  but  after  the 
reforms  of  Marine  they  had  entirely  ceased  to 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  army,  the  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  legions  consisting  now  of  allies 
(of.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  16,  42).  The  Roman  equites 
are,  however,  frequently  mentioned,  but  as  staff 
officers,  never  as  common  soldiers  (Goes.  B.  O. 
vu.  70). 

When  Augustus  took  upon  himself,  in  29  B.C., 
iheprae/ectura  morutrty  he  frequently  reviewed 
tlie  troops  of  equites,  and  restored  the  long- 
neglectea  custom  of  the  solemn  procession 
{transvectio)  (Suet.  Aug.  88),  i.e.  combined  the 
annual  review  {probatio  or  recognitio)  with  the 
trantvectio  of  the  15th  of  Jmy.  From  this 
time  the  eqUites  formed  an  honourable  corps, 
from  which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army 
(Suet.  Aug.  88,  Claud.  26)  and  certain  of  the 
chief  mi^strates  in  the  state  were  chosen. 
Admission  into  this  body  was  eouivalent  to  an 
introduction  into  public  life,  ana  was  therefore 
esteemed  a  great  privilege ;  it  was  granted  by 
the  emperor  at  pleasure  through  an  office  (a 
censibus) ;  and  we  find  it  recorded  in  inscrip- 
tions that  such  a  person  was  eauo  publico 
honoratuSf  exomatus,  &c.  by  tne  emperor. 
This  rank  was  tenable  for  life.  It  was  often 
conferred  on  old  soldiers,  magistrates  of  provin- 
cial towns,  and  even  freedmen. 

All  equites  not  employed  in  actual   service 
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were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which,  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  th6< 
senate.  They  were  divided  into  six  turmae, 
each  of  which  was  commanded  by  an  officer 
called  8evir  equitum  Bom.  turmae  1. 11.^  &o. 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  between  the 
senators  and  the  equites.  The  commanders  of 
the  fleets,  and  many  of  the  prefects,  were  drawn 
from  the  same  body.  Manv  posts  in  the  general 
administration  were  usually  filled  by  Imighta, 
e.g.  the  receiverships  of  customs,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  imperii  chancery. 

After  the  time  of  Diodetian,  the  equites  be- 
came only  a  city  gnard,  under  the  command 
of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum.  For  the  Magister 
Equitum^  see  Dietator. 

£'qiiitei  nngnla'rei.    [Exeroitui.] 

Eqnnleus.    [Eenleuf.] 

'Epavos.  (1)  A  dining  club  (cf.  the  expres- 
sions fiuwpov  ion  airvpi9oSt  iarh  avfifioKvy :  and 
see  Hom.  Od.  i.  244;  Ar.  Ach.  1187;  Ter.  Eun, 
iii.  4).  Every  member  {ipaifirHis:  irXnpo»T^s 
ipdifovt  Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  647,  §  101)  was  bound 
to  pay  his  monthly  subscription  (also  called 
$pa>f0Sf  or  ^opdi  tlff^opd^  a^oios).  The  presi- 
dent is  ipaydpx'is  ^^  kpx^pcantrrlit.  Such 
societies  usually  united  in  the  common  worship 
of  some  deity,  for  whom  they  appointed  special 
sacrificial  officers  (IcpoiroioO'  From  this  point 
of  view  they  were  called  Oiao'oi  (Arist.  Nie. 
Eth.  viii.  9,  6,  p.  1160  a).  They  often  had  a 
common  burial-place  {6fi6rtt^oi).  Such  clubs 
had  their  own  common  property  and  rules, 
which  were  recognised  by  the  state.  New 
members  underwent  a  9oKtfjMa(a.  These  societies 
were  more  common  in  the  Macedonian  and 
Roman  periods  than  during  the  freedom  of 
Greece.  They  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  the  Roman  authorities  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  98) ;  but 
in  some  cases  proved  useful  for  trade,  and  were 
especially  employed  as  volimteer  fire-brigades. 
Such  clubs  numbered  among  their  members 
women,  foreigners,  and  even  slaves. 

(2)  A  contribution  made  by  friends  to  assist 
a  person  in  difficulties :  o'vAAryciy,  ffvW4y€ir$ai 
fparov,  4pavi^uv  (to  ask,  to  collect,  or  to  pay  a 
contribution),  are  phrases  used.  The  payment 
was  always  a  sum  of  money.  The  relief  was 
looked  upon  as  a  friendly  loan  without  interest, 
repayable  by  the  borrower,  probably  by  instal- 
ments, when  in  better  circumstances  (Theophr. 
Ciiar.  17) :  it  was  neither  a  present  nor  a  loan 
(xp^«f)i  but  something  between  the  two. 
Security  was  sometimes  given :  in  oases  of  nour 
payment,  or  of  disputes  amongst  the  ipayiared — 
e.g.  about  the  payment  of  eacn  member's  share, 
or  the  use  made  of  the  contributions  by  the 
president,  &c. — there  were  special  4payuca!i  ZIkcu 
rE|i|i<nvot  SCicat].  Plato  {Legg.  xi.  p.  915  £) 
disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such  matters,  and 
would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic.  For 
otiier  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  Me 
'EratpcCat. 

Ereohthe'iim  ('EpcxOctov).  The  Ere- 
chtheion,  or  temple  of  Erechtheus,  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  legends  of  Erechtheus 
or  Erichthonius  (see  Class.  Diet.).  The  Ere- 
chtheion,  as  built  in  the  time  of  Perikles,  con- 
tained the  sanctuaries  of  Athena  Polias,  Pos- 
eidon-Erechtheus,  Pandrosos,  Kekrope,  and 
altars  to  Butes  and  other  local  heroes. 

The  temple  of  Athena  Polias  contained  the 
ancient  olive-wood  statue  {^6ayo¥)  of  the  god- 
dess, to  which  the  Peplofl  was  brought,  and  the 
sacred  olive-tree.    Poseidon  under  the  name  of 
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Ciechtheas  wu  alao  wonhipped  in  ihe  Eie- 
chtheioD ;  and  here  ma  the  cleft  is  tlia  rock 
(wbieb  maf  itDl  be  seen]  made  b;  Poaeidon's 
trident,  and  the  aalt  nell  which  Hprang  op 
wboic  he  Btmck  the  rock. 

The  oiiginal  temple  vai  burnt  b;  Xenf,  480 
B.C.  The  pteaent  bnildiag  wu  bcEnn  attar  the 
completion  ol  the  Parthencm  and  Pronlaea, 
and  not  finiihed  till  Uie  beginning  ot  the  toorth 
century  S.C. 


fienrea  in  low  reliel  of  white  Peutelic  marble. 
The  annexed  cnte  ibow  the  ganeial  plan  and  a 
rextoration  oi  (lie  elevation.  The  windows  in 
the  western  front  are  a  later  insertion. 

The  official  name  tor  (he  ErecbtheiOD  wia 
i  niit  i  ir  irilXti  ir  $  tA  ipyaiar  iraA^io.  It 
appeara  also  to  have  been  tailed '  the  Old  Temple 
□I  the  Poliaa.'  The  most  remarkable  featun 
of  the  building  is  the  portico  ol  the  Kekropion, 
the  antablatnre  of  which  is  supported  bj  Carya- 
tides [see  cu(,  GuratldMl    [See  CIoim.  lAct. 

GKBCBTsacM.) 

Bjva'ltnliuil,  A  barraooon  or  private  prison 
attached  to  moat  Boman  taims,  called  eartgr 
riuticujbf  JnTenaI(iiv.Sl,ol.viii.  ISO),  where 
the  inferior  class  of  slaves  {term  vincti)  were 
k<9t  during  the  night  in  cbaina,  eapedallj  those 
wboworkedinUiefieldainobwiu.  Itwassome- 
mod,  and  lighted  by  high  narrow 
keeperwae  called  ergattuloTma. 
Bucn  pnsoua  were  naed  aa  places  of  pgnishment : 
the  neceaaity  for  them  arose  in  oonsequenoe  of 
(be  0ODqaes(  of  Italy  by  the  Bomans,  and  the 

great  munbeT  ol  bmbarian   slaves  — ■■- 

employed  to  cultivate    " 
[JLRi«nltniB.] 

'EpvaXd3oi,  'Epv^nit.  These  words  and 
IturiirHti  aignify  a  contractoi  for  a  pabllc  work. 
The  moat  antnent  ooutracta  extant  are  thoae  lor 
the  oonstnictionB  on  the  Acropolis  in  the  fifth 
oentnry  B,C,  The  inscriptions  contain  only  Uie 
sums  received,  the  works  executed  and  the 
names  of  the  utists  employed.  Later  inscrip- 
tions (s^.  those  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Iiong  Walls,  SDTb.c.)  aro  fuller,  and  oontain  (he 
terms  of  the  contract  and  (he  signatures  of 
the  contractors. 


id^ronnd, 
9.  Thekeepi 


It  ia  one  of  the  most  perfect  instances  of  (he  [  Delphi  by  the  Alkmaeonidne  after  E18  B.C.  at  a 
Iodic  rtyle.and  isbniltentirelyof  whitemarble  cost  of  SOOtalents  (Hdt.v.  6!) ;  □r(S)  atthecoat 
witfa  the  exception  of  the  frieze,  which  waa  of  ol  the  city.  The  baildiaga  of  Uie  Acropobs  were 
daik  blue   BUensinian   marble  adorned  with  1  erected  nnder  the   control  o'    ~ ''*' — 
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of  iwnrrdrcu  choeen  br  the  people.  The  work- 
men employed  on  the  Parthenon  are  paid 
directly  by  the  iwiararal:  other  works  were 
partly  carried  out  by  a  contractor  (jutrBMriis) ; 
I^heidias  is  iftyoKdfios  or  contractor  for  tiie 
statae  of  Athena  (Pint.  Pericl.  81),  providing 
part  of  the  materials,  and  engaging  Uie  services 
of  Menon,  Panaetias,  and  other  artists,  as 
(T^fpyoi.  The  new  wall  between  Athens  and 
Piraeus  was  contracted  for  by  Eallikrates  about 
the  same  time.  In  later  times  contracts  became 
usual,  the  iwurrdrcu  only  supervising  the  work. 
The  methods  of  a  general  contract  and  piece- 
work were  sometimes  combined.  The  works 
were  sometimes  given  to  one  contractor,  some- 
times to  several. 

The  conditions  of  the  contract  were  published 
beforehand ;  and  sometimes  it  was  given  to  the 
lowest  tender,  subject  to  an  action  for  6raud 
(8^  i^c^oi/f)  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  compe- 
titors. The  contract  was  engraved  and  pub- 
lished on  a  (TT^Xif.  Foreign  contractors  were 
attracted  by  the  offer  of  pri'meges.  Contractors 
might  form  associations;  they  had  to  give 
security  for  solvency.  The  ste^  usually  fur- 
nished the  primary  materials,  such  as  stone  and 
timber ;  all  else  was  found  by  the  contractor, 
who  was  liable  to  a  fine  in  case  of  delay  or  non- 
completion.  Payment  was  made  by  instal- 
ments. The  behaviour  of  the  workmen  was  seen 
to  by  the  iwiardrai  as  a  matter  of  police.  They 
could  condemn  (kiro^oKiftdCfiy)  any  part  of  the 
work  which  was  ill  done.    [Artifloei.] 

'Eppt)^6pta  or  'Ep(rn^6pta.  fAppT|- 
^6pta.3 

'Eoxdpa.    [Tocui,] 

E'fMdiim.    [Camu.] 

Bnmo'lpidae      (E6/u>Xir/8at).     [Eleniinia; 

*Eirt)icXTiTa(,  (4).] 

The  Eumolpidae  (perhaps  also  the  Kerykes, 
the  second  ^^reat  priestly  family  at  Athens)  had 
certain  judicial  powers  in  cases  of  itr^/Scia  (cf. 
9tKti^§<r$cu  irpbs  EvuoKtrlHas),  but  only,  it  would 
seem,  where  the  mysteries  were  concerned.  In 
such  cases  the  King  Archon  acted  as  tloraycrytis 
or  iiTftuitv  Zucaumipiovy  and  the  Eumolpidae  fur- 
nishea  a  jury.  They  pronounced  their  sentence 
according  to  a  secret  and  traditional  law,  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  ^(19717x0/. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
aristocratical  bodies  could  only  inflict  *  spiritual 
censures'  in  democratic  Athens,  their  action 
being  purely  ceremonial,  not  judicial.  (Cf. 
E^iraTpCSai,  'E^^Tai.) 

EiwarpCSat,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ari- 
stocracy of  AtUoa.  In  the  earliest  state  of 
society  we  find  the  nobles  gathered  in  cities, 
and  owning  the  lands  whidi  were  cultivated 
ibr  them  bv  their  dependents.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  formed  the  district  of 
the  PcX^ovTcs,  the  noblest  of  the  four  old- 
Ionic  tribes.  The  Attic  Eupatrids  included 
not  only  the  so-called  autochthonous  nobility, 
but  also  those  noble  gentes  which  had  immi- 
grated: the  Neleidae,  the  Kodridae,  and  the 
Alkmaeonidae. 

Like  other  aristocracies  ancient  and  modem, 
they  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the 
civU  and  religious  offices  of  the  state,  and  were 
the  exponents  of  the  law  and  the  authorised 
interpreters  {ihrftircS)  of  things  human  and 
divine  (Pint.  rA««.  25).  The  ^uXo/ScuriXm  were 
necessarily  Eupatrids,  and  certain  priesthoods 
could  only  be  held  by  Eupatrids,  e.g,  those  of 
2«eus  'Epicciof ,  and  Apollo  Uarrp^oSt  the  office 
of  4<l>4niSi  &c. :  and  tllese  privileges  remained 
after  all  political  power  left  them.  (See  Arohon, 
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Aroiopftgiu,  A-fttios,  'E^^rat,  Eumolpidae, 
*E(TiYtlTaC.) 

Euri'pus.    rCirouf.] 

E<»evva,  EiJOvvat  (later  c^e^,  cuiK^ai,  tC- 
9woi),  All  public  officers  at  Athens  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctea.  0  18),  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
KKriporrol  and  xc(p<^o*'*n'<'^i  religious,  military, 
and  civil — even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred 
and  the  members  of  the  Areiopagua — were 
accountable  for  their  conduct  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  their  official  duties. 
The  judges  in  the  popular  courts  and  thediae- 
tetae  (cf.  EUraYYC^^a,  [8])  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  authorities  who  were  not  responsi- 
ble. This  account  was  called  §tj9vva  (mostly 
in  pi.  cMvi^oi),  and  the  officers  subjedb  to  it, 
bv9v6vpoi»  The  annual  ordinary  public  officers 
had  to  render  it  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  their  offices.  Until  this  duty  was 
fulfilled,  the  whole  property  of  the  ex-officer 
was  in  bondage  {fv4xo(>Qv)  to  the  state  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctea.  §  21} :  he  was  not  allowed  to  travel 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and 'was  subject 
to  other  disabilities  fAXoyCov  SCkt)].  The 
officers  who  held  such  audits  were  called 
Kcyiffrait  §(f6wott  and  avtrfiyopoi  (Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  6,  105).  These  officers  were  each  ten  in 
number,  chosen  by  lot.  Their  several  functions 
cannot  be  distinguished  with  absolute  certainty. 
To  these  must  be  added  ten  mtpcSpot,  assistants 
to  the  tHOwou  All  the  inr(60vyoiy  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  generals,  had  to  send  in  their 
accounts  {\6yos)  to  the  Koyurral  (Aeschin.  0. 
Ctea.  §  20).  The  Xoviirrcu,  assisted  by  the 
avrhyopoii  examined  tne  accounts  {iMtutpivtiv) 
at  their  office  {Koyitrriipiov)  Mrithin  the  period  of 
thirty  days.  At  this  ktniKpuris  the  ^fiBvvoi  might 
bring,  or  receive  from  tneir  mipcSpoi,  charges 
against  the  person  under  scrutiny.  The  tCOvvoi 
appear  to  nave  been  administrative  officers, 
KoyurrcU  actuaries,  trvriiyopoi  legal  advisers. 
Even  when  the  accounts  were  found  correct  and 
no  accuser  appeared,  the  \ayurrcd  could  not  pass 
the  audit  {iTi(nifudvf<r$cu  rai  cMvas,  Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  810,  §  250) ;  this  could  only  be  done  by 
a  court  of  501  judges  presided  over  by  the 
KoyiffreU  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  266,  §  117).  In  case 
of  irregularities  being  diHcovered  at  the  ayd- 
KoiatSi  it  devolved  upon  the  aviHiyopoi  to  bring 
tne  charge  before  the  court.  Such  a  cause 
(ypwp^  irtpi  r&v  fitBvvwv)  was  rifirir6s.  Ei^yaj 
o<l>Kt7y  is  the  technical  term  for  being  con- 
victed. 

A  similar  organisation  existed  in  the  several 

jByi'ctlo.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Evooa'ti    [Exeroitus.] 

'E^aYMTi*  See  Appendix,  Grebz  Law 
fE^o^X'HsSCic'n]. 

*  ECayttY^ts  ypa^.  See  Appendix,  GB£EK 
Law. 

'ECflttp^ocQ^  or  'A^atp^acQS  6Ckt|.  See 
Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

£xa'men.    [LibraJ 

Exaactora'tio.    fSzeroitUB.] 

Exangnra'tio.  The  act  of  tiunng  awav  from 
a  place  or  thing  the  sacred  character  which  it 
hfiiid  received  by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or 
dedicatio  (Liv.  i.  55,  cf.  v.  54,  69).  No  conse- 
crated place  could  be  applied  to  any  profane 
purpose,  or  otherwise  d^icated ;  nor  could 
priests  or  Vestal  Virgins  give  up  their  sacred 
character  without  first  undergoing  the  process 
of  exauguratio. 

Exoa1>iae.    [Caitra.] 

Ezedra  or  Exhedra  m^ipa).  Properly  a  re- 
cessed seat  built  out  from  a  colonnade,  and 
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opening  into  it;  usually  of  a  cnrred  shape. 
[Abtit;  HMnieyclivBL]  Hence  it  came  to 
mean,  among  the  Greeks,  a  hall  or  colonnade 
fnmii^ied  with  recessed  seats,  where  people 
met  to  enjoy  conversation ;  saoh  as  the  rooms 
which  opened  on  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
andronitis  [Domus ;  see  also  Atfoxt)],  or  in 
the  gynmasia  and  schools  of  philosophers. 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  answers  to  both 
the  Gre^  terms,  4f49pa  and  Kiaxt' 

'EftiY^Ti^t.    (1)  An  exponnder,  interpreter ; 
nsnally  an  interpreter  of  laws,  whether  sacred 
or  secular,  but  especially  the  former ;  thus  the 
whole  order  of  Eupatrids  were  in  the  old  times 
h<rimw  jcal   Upuv  4(^rrrral    (Plat.    Thes.   25). 
[EiiraTpCSat.]    In  Athenian  courts,  both  the 
dikasts  and  the  presiding  judges  acted  without 
the  guidance  of  trained  Uwyers,  but  frequently 
applied   to   experts   in    ^urelv    ceremonial 
matters.  Thus,  if  an  ascertamed  homicide  were 
proved  to  be  accidental  or  justifiable,  the  cere- 
monial expiation,  the  reconciliation  with  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
ccfpse  remained  as  the  province  of  ilnyrired. 

tn  an  official  s^ise,  the  i^rryriTM.  were  a 
board  of  three  persons,  to  whom  application 
might  be  made  in  matters  relating  to  sacred 
law;  they  were  all  to  be  Eupatrids,  and  one  of 
them  necessarily  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Emnolpidae.  The^  attended  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  mterpreted  the  duxny/t/m  or 
signs  frcmi  heaven  [*  EKKXtioCa] ;  they  had  thus 
tlM  power  of  stopping  the  business  in  hand, 
conesponding  to  uie  obnuntiatio  of  the  Roman 
angort ;  but  probably  were  responsible  to  the 
people  for  their  action  in  such  matters. 

(2)  A  guide  or  cicerone,  such  as  were  found 
at  sll  places  visited  by  travellers.  Probably 
this  sense  grew  out  of  the  former,  all  such 
places  having  been  places  of  religious  pil- 
grimage. The  later  term  is  xtpttiyrir^s. 
Sze'qniae.    [Funuf.] 

Bxe'mtiis  {(rrparSs).  Array.  1.  Greek. — 
(1)  Homeric, — Homer  describes  military  opera- 
tions in  their  earliest  stage.  Such  organisation 
as  we  see  there  arose  out  of  the  imperfect 
constitution  of  society  in  that  age.  Every  free- 
nisii  in  those  times  was  a  soldier;  but  when 
all  were  not  needed,  those  who  were  seem  to 
have  been  selected  by  lot  (II.  xxiv.  400).  A 
common  epithet  for  allies  is  *  called  from  afar ' 
(t^XmAcitoO*  Each  body  of  allies  {iviKovpot) 
obeys  its  own  leader  {II.  v.  491,  vi.  Ill),  and 
follows  him,  not  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the 
cooflict  Authority  is  less  official  than  personal 
(H  iv.  888  sqq.).  The  wide  interval  which  sepa- 
rsted  the  noble  or  chieftain  from  the  common 
fneman,  appears  in  military  as  in  civil  affairs. 
A  tingle  hero  in  his  chariot  puts  to  flight  a  troop 
of  common  soldiers.  The  /vwiycs  ofHomer  are 
not  cavalry,  but  chieftains  who  ride  in  chariots ; 
these  are  drawn  up  in  front  {II.  iv.  297,  606, 
JP^fu^Xoh  vpoftdxt^reat);  and  frequentiy  the 
wot-soldiers  seem  to  have  done  nothmg  but 
watch  the  single  combats  of  their  leaders. 

Though  so  httle  IS  usually  made  of  the 
Mmmon  soldiers  (wm,A^.,,  n.  xi.  49,  xii.  77), 
STr^r^^'^Ji?''^  ^'^  ^^^  orderly  and 
SSSdtrtSeir&eai^^^^  "^t 

their  siiars  heqnTn^  J^^J^^J^  ^^»«^  "^t 
distingmshed  h2roes%  ,m  ^f**"^  ?X«°  *? 
The sipial  for  advan^  o?  ".if l*^^* '^."- ^kI 
the  v^  of  the  lei^?  %?J*^*.^"  «5^®''^ 
with  shouting  (UaAtirX^"°^^«"  ^""^^ 

tounpet.lS^evS^wAn-d^-*'^^^^^    ^f 
>  "*•  not  unknown  (//.  xvui. 
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219).  No  engines  for  besieging  are  found 
There  were  in  the  army,  besides  the  hoplites, 
light-armed  troops,  archers  and  slingers  {II. 
xiii.  767).    [See  £nnB  and  Armour.] 

The  term  ^cUcry^  is  applied  either  to  the 
whole  army  (as  II,  vi.  6),  or  to  the  smaller  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
(TTJYgy  *nd  trOpiyoi  {H.  xi.  90,  iv.  888). 

When  an  enemy  was  slain,  his  arms  were 
stripped  off,  and  kept  as  trophies.  The  division 
of  the  booty  was  arranged  by  the  leader  of  the 
troop,  for  whom  a  portion  was  set  aside  as  an 
honorary  present  {y4ptUt  IL  i.  118).  The  re- 
covery of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  was  a  point 
of  the  ereatest  importance,  and  frequently 
either  led  to  a  fierce  contest  {II.  xvi.  766  sqq.), 
or  was  effected  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
{II,  xxiv.  602). 

The  distinction  of  heavy-armed  {hrXHrai)  and 
li^ht-armed  (<|^cXoO  foot-soldiers  took  its  rise 
with  the  begixmings  of  military  service,  the 
poorer  class  being  unable  to  provide  the  more 
efficient  weapons.  When  the  demus  obtained 
full  armour,  the  result  was  not  uncommonly  a 
revolution.  In  the  Greek  commonwealths  all 
freemen  were  bound  to  serve  as  soldiers  when 
called  upon.  The  Greek  armies  accordingly  re- 
sembled rather  the  militia  tluui  the  regular 
standing  armies  of  modem  times.  The  thousand 
Xoy^cs  at  Argos  (Thuc.  v.  67),  the  sacred  band 
at  Thebes  (Plut  Felop.  18),  and  the  Arcadian 
iwdptroi  were  not  numerous  enough  to  be 
called  armies.  Mercenaries  were  occasionally 
employed.  Slaves  were  rarely  trusted  with 
arms.  The  largest  Greek  armies  we  know  of  as 
having  operate  in  Hellas  proper  were,  at 
Plataea,  88,700  hoplites  and  69,600  jftKoi  (Hdt. 
ix.  28  sqq.) ;  in  the  first  invasion  of  Attica  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  70,000  (Plut.  Per.  88). 

(2)  Spartan. — In  all  the  states  of  Chreece. 
especially  among  the  Spartans,  the  typical 
formation  was  the  phaXa/nw  (^Aotyl),  a  boav  of 
troops  in  close  array  with  a  long  spear  as  tneir 
principal  weapon.  The  strength  of  the  Spartan 
arm^  fisky  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  (^Atroi). 
Their  caviJry  was  always  inferior  (Xen.  HeU,  vi. 
4,  §  10).  [^nitei.]  The  life  of  a  Spartan  was 
litUe  else  than  the  preparation  for  or  the  prac- 
tice of  war;  and  in  strictness  of  discipline  and 
the  use  of  arms  the  Spartans  were  unrivalled. 
Their  heavy-armed  infantry  was  composed 
partly  of  Spartan  citizens,  partly  of  Perioeki 
(Thuc.  iv.  8).  In  later  times,  the  JPerioeki  con- 
stituted the  larger  portion.  Every  Spartan 
citizen  was  liable  to  military  service  (c/bi^povpof ) 
from  twenty  to  sixty,  durmg  which  period  he 
might  not  leave  the  country  without  permis- 
sion. Those  beyond  that  age  were  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service 
(Thuc.  V.  72).  On  the  occasion  of  any  expedi- 
tion, the  kings,  or  later  the  ephors,  proclaimed 
what  class,  according  to  age,  were  to  go :  e.g.  all 
between  twenty  and  thirty-five,  &c. 

The  life  of  a  Spartan  waspassed  in  the  disci- 
pline of  a  kind  of  camp.  Tne  citizens  messed 
together  in  companies,  and  slept  in  barracks. 
All  of  military  age  were  divided  into  six  fu^poi, 
under  the  superintendenoe  of  a  woA^fuiaxof ; 
each  lA^pa  into  two  x6xoi  (oommanded  by 
KoXOTfoi) ;  each  \6xos  into  four  irtimnKwrrUs 
(headed  by  w€KrT»ico<rn)p€j) ;  each  rttvmicoin^s 
into  two  iif^fjLorlai  of  twenty-five  men  (headed 
by  itrnfiordpyat  or  irwfiSrapxoi)  (Xen.  Bep.  Lac. 
XI.  4),  so  called  from  the  men  being  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  oath,  and  composed  of 
men  of  the  same  age.  This  was  the  unit,  con- 
sisting normally  of  twenty-four  (or,  with  its 
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cftptain,  twenty-five)  men,  but  6ometime3  of 
more.  Each  enomoty  was  cbriUed  together  apart. 
A  Spartan  army  sent  on  foreign  service  was 
composed  of  detachments  from  each  enomoty, 
re-formed  into  futpat,  \6^oij  and  iyttfunicu  of 
the  army  in  the  field,  Penoeki  being  attached  to 
each.  The  strensth  of  a  mora  on  service  varied 
from  the  normal  400  to  900  (Pint.  Pelop.  11). 
Each  mora  of  infantry  was  attended  by  a  mora 
of  cavahry,  at  most  of  100  men,  under  an 
i'Twapfio^riis  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  §  10).  The 
Spartans  generally  used  mercenary  cavalry 
(Thnc.  ii.  9).  The  corps  of  800  /mrcif  (Hdt. 
viii.  124)  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  for  the 
kinff,  and  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  voong 
soldiers.  Though  called  horsemen,  thev  fought 
on  foot.    Their  commanders  were  called  iw- 

OTP^TOI. 

The  terms  fi6pa  and  A^x<"  ^'^'^  '^^  always 
distinguished. 

The  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of 
the  ^eU<ry|,  the  depth  of  which  depended  upon 
oircumstfuices.  An  4ywfunia  sometimes  made 
but  a  single  file,  sometimes  was  drawn  up  in 
three  or  six  files  {ffrixoh  ^^n.  B^.  L<ic.  xi.  4). 
The  depth  of  the  Spartan  phalanx  varied  from 
eight  to  twelve  files.  The  enomotarch  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  file  (TpetTotrrdrris).  (X!f.  Ohoms.] 
The  last  man  was  caUed  o{/pary6s.  The  divisions 
of  the  rows  of  twelve  men  each  were  xtfixttiifs 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  S,  6).  The  conmiander- in-chief, 
who  was  usually  the  king,  had  his  station  some- 
times in  the  centre  (as  at  Mantineia,  Thuc.  v. 
72),  but  more  commonly  (as  at  Leuktra)  on  the 
right  wing. 

The  hoplites  (both  Spartans  and  Perioeki) 
were  accompanied  by  Helots,  partly  as  attend- 
ants, partly  as  l^ht-armed  troops.  One  Helot 
of  those  attach^  to  each  Spurtan  was  called 
his  OtpdarctVj  and  acted  as  armourer  or  shield- 
bearer.  They  were  called  {nratnrtvral  or  Zopv- 
^6poi.  Their  number  varied.  Seven  Helots  to 
one  Spartan  (Hdt.  iv.  28)  is  the  highest  figure 
mentioned.  In  extraordinary  oases.  Helots 
served  as  hoplites,  and  then  it  was  usual  to 
give  them  their  liberty  (Thuc.  vii.  19).  Distinct 
corps  were  sometimes  composed  entirely  of 
these  NcoSafu69f If .  The  Sfciptrcu  occupied  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line  in  battle.  On  a  march, 
they  formed  the  vanguard  (Thuc.  v.  67). 

lloght-armed  troops  (ifiXoO  A^e  mentioned 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc.  iii.  1),  and  in 
424  B.C.  a  corps  of  archers  was  estabhshed  by 
the  Spartans  (Thuc.  iv.  55).  These  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  mercenaries  and  allies. 

Though  the  tyrants  (Hdt.  i.  61)  and  some 
Peloponnesian  states  (e.ff.  Corinth)  had  pre- 
viously a  large  mercenary  force  (Thuc  i.  60), 
the  first  appearance  of  a  fu(r$o(p6pos  6x^os 
^f¥tK6s  of  the  Spartans  was  in  Akarnania  in  426 
B.C.  (Thuc.  iii.  109).  The  expedition  of  Cyrus 
the  younger,  401  B.C.,  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  development  of  a  mercenary  army.  In  fact, 
about  the  time  of  Agesilaus  mercenaries  were  so 
numerous  that  they  became  the  national  army 
for  active  service,  the  Spartans  preferring 
garrison  duty  at  home,  it  was  principally 
composed  of  Arkadians.  Later  there  was  a 
regular  market  of  mercenaries  at  Taenaron. 
The  general  hired  the  troops  and  found  their 
pay  and  provisions,  and  they  served  him  rather 
than  the  state.  The  pay  was  generally  about  a 
drachma  a  day  (Thuc.  vii.  27),  to  the  Koxoryis 
twice  as  much,  and  to  the  vrparr^is  four 
times  as  much  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 1).  The 
dixHsions  of  the  mercenary  force  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  <ppovpdf  the  rd^is  being  the 


highest  unit  for  both  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
r^u  of  cavalry  was  commanded  by  the  Ttw- 
opyof,  that  of  mfantry  by  the  ra^aoxos.  The 
r&s  fell  into  ^X^h  commanded  oy  Kox^oi 
and  vToXoxcrxo^  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1,  26).  Tiiia 
breaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into  smaller  units 
which  could  be  used  independently  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  mercenary  lorces. 

The  number  of  allies  {crifutaxoi)  in  the  army 
compared  with  that  of  the  Spartans  was  very 
large:  in  one  case  10,000  to  1500  (Thuc.  i.  107). 
Later,  the  services  of  allies  were  usually  com- 
muted for  money.  A  hoplite  was  considered 
equal  to  two  light-armed,  and  a  horse-soldier  to 
four  hoplites — the  commutation  for  a  hoplite 
being  three  Aeginetan  oboli  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  61). 
The  lorceH  of  the  allies,  besides  their  own  com- 
manders (Thuc  ii.  10),  had  also  assigned  to 
them  special  Spartan  conunanders  {J^tpoyoif 
Thuc.  ii.  75). 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the 
long  spear  and  a  Hhort  sword  ((i/^Xii)  The 
chief  part  of  the  defensive  armour  was  the 
bronze  shield — generally  marked  with  the  letter 
A,  signifying  AoKeSoAftoy^wi' — ^which  covered  the 
body  from  we  shoulder  to  the  knee.  Besides 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour  of  the 
hoplite  [JLrms  and  Armour].  The  helmets 
were  of  felt,  called  iriXoi  (Thuc.  iv.  84).  The 
heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a  scarlet  uniform 
(Xen.  Ages.  ii.  7). 

The  commander,  on  crossing  the  frontier  of 
Lakonia,  offered  sacrifice  {inrtpfiar'tipta  B^€iy: 
^tafiofHipiOy  Thuc.  v.  54) ;  and  again  to  Artemis 
Agrotera  on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  be- 
fore an  engagement. 

The  encampments  were  circular,  and  fenced 
with  a  palisade.  Only  the  heavy-armed  were 
stationed  within  it,  the  cavalry  being  placed  to 
look  out,  and  the  Helots  kept  as  mudi  as  pos- 
sible outside.  Preparatory  to  a  battle,  at  least 
in  early  times,  the  Spartan  soldier  dressed  his 
hair  and  crowned  himself  as  if  for  a  fea>8t.  The 
signal  for  attack  was  given,  not  by  the  trumpet, 
but  by  the  music  of  flutes,  and  sometimes  also  of 
Uie  lyre  and  cithara,  to  which  the  men  sang  the 
battie-song  (wath^  ififiarHipios)^  such  as  Tjrtaeus 
wrote,  or  raised  a  war-cry  (oAoAii,  McAcu).  The 
object  of  the  music  was  to  regulate  the  march 
of  the  phalanx  (Thuc.  v.  70). 

The  Oreeks  had  no  standards.  Trumpets 
were  little  used.  The  hoplites  were  forbidden 
to  stop  in  order  to  strip  a  slain  enemy  while 
the  fight  lasted,  or  to  pursue  a  routed  enemy. 
Cavalry  or  light-armed  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  §  16,  v.  14, 
§  16).  Mi  me  booty  had  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  KnpvpvwvKai  and  ephors,  by  whom  it  was 
sold. 

Spartan  armies  on  the  march  paid  for  snp- 
phes  in  a  friendly  country  {irfopdt  Thuc.  vi.  44, 
&c.);  in  an  enemy's  country  they  took  what 
they  wanted,  or  made  reqmsitions  {irpovofuU^ 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  2,  24).  Besides  taking  pro- 
visions with  them,  they  were  attended  by  ffi- 
iropoif  KdxriKoty  and  camp-followers  {iyop27os 
oX^os)f  who  came  with  the  baggage  in  the  reaj*. 
The  baggage  was  attended  toby  the  Hpxctn-tf 
riov  (rK^vo<p6pav  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4,  22). 

The  Spartans,  though  better  in  the  field, 
were  inferior  to  the  Awenians  in  siege  opera- 
tions (Thuc.  i.  102 ;  Hdt.  ix.  70). 

(8)  Athenian. — Of  the  times  before  Solon 
we  have  but  little  information.  There  were 
twelve  ^parplttiy  and  in  each  four  vauKpapiatt 
each  of  which  had  to  furnish  two  horsemen 
and  one  ship.    The  citizens  of  the  first  and 
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second  Solonian  clftssoB  served  as  cavalry,  or 
as  ofMDxnanders  of  the  infantry  (ftee  Ceniilf) ; 
those  of  the  third  class  {(tvyTrai)  formed  the 
hfeavy-armed  infantry.  The  Thetes  served 
eitiier  as  light-armed  troops  on  land  or  on 
board  the  ships.  The  same  principles  remained 
when  the  constitution  was  remodelled  by  Kleis- 
thenes.  All  oitisens  qualified  to  serve  either  as 
hcnraemen  or  as  heavy-anned  infantry  were  en- 
rolled bgr  the  Kara\oy€is  in  a  list  (KaTdXovos). 
Every  citisen  was  liable  to  service  from  eighteen 
to  sixty,  [^hebut.]  The  levies  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  generals  [Zrpa- 
TtiYoC].  The  soldiers  were  selected  either 
according  to  age.  as  among  the  Spartans  {4v  rots 
^rmp^fiois ;  see  Eir«&wtios  [81),  or  according 
to  rotation  (iK  8ia5oxns)-  Another  kind  of  levy 
was  that  culed  ip  rots  fi4p€<n,  i.e.  according  to 
Bome  order  of  rotation.  These  were  partial : 
when  oniveraal,  the  levy  was  said  to  be  wayHrifui. 
The  levying-place  was  generally  the  Lykeion 
(Ar.  PaXf  856).  Each  soldier  was  expected  to 
bring  provisions  for  three  days  (Ar.  Ach.  197). 
The  services  of  those  below  or  above  military 
age  were  only  called  for  on  emergencies,  or  for 
guarding  the  walls  (of.  Thuc.  i.  106,  ii.  18). 
Certain  exemptions  were  granted,  as  e.g.  to 
members  of  the  senate,  choreutae  at  the 
Dionysia,  traders  by  sea  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  616). 
Anyone  who  shirked  this  duty  could  be  ac- 
euMdonan'AoTparfCas  YpoL^.  This  action, 
the  AiwoTotCov  vpoL4»^,  and  the  AitXCag 
Ypo^,  were  the  diief  indictments  to  which 
the  soldier  was  liable.  The  resident  aliens 
camnumly  served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers 
(never  as  cavalry),  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
garrisoning  the  city,  but  only  in  case  of  a  levy 
n^lhifAtL  Slaves  were  only  employed  in  cases 
of  great  necessity,  as  at  Marathon  and  Arginusae. 
Hm  levy  of  the  kleruchs  and  allies  {<rrparleuf 
imyy4\\«iy,  Thuc.  vii.  7)  appears  to  have  been 
matde  iK  KoraX^yov  (Thuc.  vi.  26),  by  Athenian 
ofBcers. 

The  hoplites  wore  a  white  jerkin  (xA.ay(s) 
which  reached  to  the  hips ;  oyer  this  the  0c6pa(; 
over  this  again  a  doaik  which  in  the  case  of 
officers  was  red  (Ar.  Pox,  1176).  On  their  legs 
were  greaves,  and  on  Uieir  head  a  plumed 
beknet.  Their  arms  were  a  round  or  oval 
shield,  short  sword,  and  lance.  These  the 
soldier  himself  appears  to  have  provided ;  the 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  on  arriving 
st  man's  estate,  received  a  xeuftnrKla  from  the 
state.    [See  Ami  and  Armour.] 

The  Athenian  system  was  less  rigid  than 
the  Spartan,  and  more  frequent  exemption  was 
granted.  The  hoplites  nearly  always  fought 
m  phalanx,  very  Tvceiy  in  square  (Thuc.  vi.  67). 
The  soldiers  of  each  tnbe  formed  a  separate  body 
in  the  army  also  called  a  tribe  (Hat.  vi.  Ill ; 
Pint.  Arist.  6).  Each  ^A^  appears  to  have 
formed  a  rc((if,  and  the  members  of  each  dome 
probably  stood  together.  A  further  subdivision 
was  that  into  A^x^"  under  \oxayol  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  %  8).  The  strength  of  these,  however,  cannot 
be  determined;  mxos  is  the  most  ordinair 
term  for  the  latest  unit,  which  varied,  though 
generally  about  100  men.  E^or^  hoplite  had 
an  attendant  {uwrip4niSt  Thuc.  iii.  17),  to  take 
charge  of  his  baggi^e,  and  carry  his  shield  on  a 
march.  Each  trooper  had  a  servant,  called 
hwoK6fio$t  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Xen.  Hell.  ii. 
4,6). 

The  Athenians  had  no  cavalry  at  Marathon 
in  490  B.C.  (Hdt.  vi.  112).  About  460  B.C.  they 
mastered  800,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Pdoponnesian   War  1000,   besides    200  hired 


Scythian  /wworo^^cu  (Thuc.  ii.  18 ;  Ar.  Eq.  225). 
The  number  1000  remained  down  to  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  (Dem.  de  Symm.  p.  181,  §  18). 
The  cavalry  was  divided  by  tribes,  and  com- 
manded by  ten  ^^Aopyoi,  and  over  them  two 
Xinrapx^^^  ^  elected  by  the  people  (Ar.  Av. 
798).  The  linrorpo^la  was  one  of  the  liturgies 
(Xen.  Oec.  ii.  6)  the  performance  of  which  could 
be  enforced  by  law.  Those  only  were  required 
to  serve  who  were  physically  capable  of  doing 
so ;  the  corps  was  divided  into  y4oi  and  wpeff- 
fiintpoi.  The  hipparch  had  to  drill  and  exercise 
his  men  (Xen.  mem.  iii.  8,  6),  and  to  see  that 
their  horses  were  in  good  condition.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  iSovA^  held  a  review 
(Soici/Murfa)  of  the  hnnis.  They  went  through 
exercises  {ijcom<ru65y  dj^iwircur/o,  &c.),  and  if 
they  proved  satisuctory,  a  fee  for  equipment 
{Karurroffis)  was  paid  to  each  horseman.  Be- 
sides this,  pay  {juir96f)  was  given  to  the  cavalry 
to  the  amount  of  forty  talents  a  year,  i.e.  240 
drachmas  for  each  horseman  (of.  Dem.  Phil,  i. 
p.  48,  R.).  A  iinrtis  regularlv  appointed  could 
not  serve  as  a  hoplite  (Lys.  Ale.  ii.  7).  The  arms 
of  the  cavalry  were  two  spears  with  shafts  of 
cornel- wood  and  a  small  sword. 

Besides  the  light-armed  infantry  drawn  from 
the  poorer  citizens,  there  was  at  Athens  a  r^- 
ment  of  Thracian  slaves  (Bpfircf ,  ro^^rat),  armed 
with  bows.  The  number  of  these  increased 
from  800,  purchased  after  Sahunis,  to  1000 
or  1200.  They  were  generally  employed  as 
police.  Besides  these,  however,  the  Atlienians 
had  a  troop  of  archers  of  their  own  citizens, 
amounting,  at  the  banning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  to  1600  (Thuc.  li.  18).  They  were 
commanded  by  r6^apxoi. 

For  the  command  of  the  army,  there  were 
chosen  every  year  ten  generals  fZrpaTnYoC] 
and  ten  taxiarchs  [Tatlapxoi].  The  number 
of  strategi  sent  with  an  army  was  not  uniform. 
Three  was  a  common  number.  Sometimes  one 
was  supreme ;  at  other  times,  they  commanded 
in  turn  (as  at  Marathon),  or  by  common  consent 
(as  in  the  Sicilian  expedition). 

Pay  for  the  troops  was  introduced  by  Perikles, 
and  consisted  partly  of  wages  {/uir96s),  partly 
of  allowances  m  money  {(rtrrip^atoy)  or  rations 
(<r7ros)i  each  amounting  to  about  two  obols  a  day 
(rcrptf/S^Aoi;  $ioSi  said  of  a  soldier).  Officers 
received  twice  as  much ;  cavalry,  three  times ; 
generals,  four  times  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  §  1). 

As  regards  the  military  strengtii  of  the 
Athenians,  we  find  10,000  hoplites  at  Marathon, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
18,000  ready  for  foreign  service,  and  16,000 
(including  u4roiKot)  for  garrison  service  (Thuc. 
ii.  18). 

Military  discipline  among  the  Athenians  was 
lax  (Thuc.  vii.  14),  though  the  generals  had 
some  power  of  punishing  on  the  spot :  military 
trials,  as  a  rule,  only  took  place  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  army  home,  before  the  generals  and 
a  jury  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army 
(Lys.  Ale.  1. 15) ;  the  punishments  were  various 
kinds  of  &ri/iA/a.  Rewards  were  held  out  for 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
coun^e  or  conduct. 

The  Peltastae  (wfATcwraO  [P©lta]  were  a 
kind  of  troops  of  which  we  hear  very  little 
before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

The  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  898  B.C., 
gave  his  peltasts  a  linen  corslet  instead  of  the 
coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  adopted 
a  longer  spear  and  sword,  thus  combining  the 
advantages  of  ^Airai  and  i^iAof.  This  equip- 
ment was  commonly  adopted  by  mercenaries. 
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and  proved  very  effective  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6, 
§^11).  It  was  general  among  the  Achaeans  until 
Pliilopoemen  again  introduced  heavy  armour 
(Plut.  Philop.  9)  with  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 
When  the  uee  of  mercenaries  became  gene- 
ral, Athenian  citizens  seldom  served  except 
as  volunteers.  We  find  10,000  mercenaries  to 
400  Athenians  (Dem.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  425, 
§268);  15,000  mercenaries  to  2,000  citizens 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  806,  §  287).  Those  bound 
to  serve  in  the  cavalry  also  frequently  paid 
substitutes. 

(4)  Other  Greek  armies  conformed  more  or 
lew  to  the  model  of  Sparta  and  Athens.  Com- 
pulsory service  during  the  military  age  was 
everywhere  the  rule ;  and  the  forces  consisted 
of  hoplites,  light-armed  troops,  and  cavalry. 
In  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Achaia,  and  wherever  the 
country  was  favourable,  large  numbers  of  cavalry 
axe  found.  In  Akamania,  Aetolia,  Lokris,  the 
i||fiAo(  are  prominent.  But  in  general  the  hop- 
lites were  the  principal  army  and  were  recruited 
from  among  the  well-to-do  citizens,  the  wtpiotKot 
furnishing  the  light-armed  contingent.  Ckkvalrv 
service  was  re^^irded  as  a  Kfirovpylot  and  fell 
upon  the  rich.  Corps  d'dlite  existed  in  many 
armies :  such  were  the  Koyttiifs  of  Elis  and  Argos ; 
the 800 (^vioYOi  and  trapafidreujiot  Boeotia ;  the 
Sacred  Band  {ttphs  k6xos)  of  Thebes ;  and  the 
*EwdptToi  of  the  Arkadmn  League.  , 

The  forces  of  separate  dties  were  usually 
under  the  hegemony  of  the  ruling  state — ^Athens, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  &c.  Certain  districts  also 
maintained  federal  armies,  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
Aetolia,  Arkadia,  Sso. ;  led  by  their  particular 
commanders  under  a  rrp«n7iy6s  from  the  prin- 
cipal city.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the 
Aetoliui  and  Achaean  Leagues  (see  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  8-10, 41, 42).  The  Thessalians 
also,  Doth  in  tine  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.C.,  and  in  the  fourth  under  lason  of  Pherae, 
had  a  powerful  army,  especially  strong  in  cav- 
alry, amounting,  it  is  said,  to  40,000  men  of  all 
arms.  The  same  commander  was  the  first  to 
take  measures  for  tending  the  sick  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  1.  6).  The  tyrants  in  Sicily,  also,  had  very 
laxge  armies. 

(6)  Boeotian  Army. — By  the  fifth  century 
Thebes  had  estabhshed  her  hegemony  in  Boeotia. 
The  Boeotian  army  henceforward  consisted  of : 

(a)  Hoplites  divided  into  K6xoti  and  com- 
manded by  Koxatyoi  under  woK4ftapxo^  from. 
each  city. 

(5)  Numerous  if^tXo/,  chiefly  of  youn^r  citi- 
zens, metoeki,  and  mercenaries,  comprismg  pel- 
tasts,  archers,  and  slingers. 

(c)  Cavalry,  divided  into  fXai,  and  commanded 
by  iKdpx^  and  Tmropyot. 

{d)  A  picked  body  horn  each  city  called  iivio- 
Xoi  and  mpafidrcu  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
mode  of  chariot  warfare.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury this  was  furnished  entirely  by  the  Up6s 
\6xos  of  800  Thebans.    They  fought  on  foot. 

The  Boeotian  army  was  commanded  by  the 
fioictrdpxoUf  under  a  irrpvnty6s» 

The  Mrfection  of  the  phalanx  {pdKarYl)  was 
due  to  ESpameinondas.  The  formation  was  25 
deep,  the  usual  number  in  other  armies  being  8. 

The  Theban  phalanx  was  not  less  than  25 
shields  deep.  The  front  ranks  were  the  famous 
Sacred  Band  {Upbs  \6xoi)  of  800  picked  soldiers, 
who  fought  in  pairs  {wopwrrirai  and  hrurrdraiy 
or  wapafidrai  and  ^yioxot)»  and  were  considered 
as  brothers  in  arms:  e.q.  Epameinondas  and 
Pelopidas.  The  depth  of  the  Theban  phalanx 
and  the  excellence  of  its  front  ranks  were  the 
reason  of  its  superiority  to  the  armies  of  other 


Greek  states.  Epameinondas  also  taught  his 
troops  to  concentrate  their  attack  on  a  point  in 
the  enemy's  line,  breaking  through  by  sheer 
weight ;  and  to  advance  in  oblique  order  in  any 
direction. 

(6)  Mercenaries  {fiiirBo^pot). — Besides  the 
national  militias,  kings  and  tyrants  employed 
hired  troops;  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War 
we  hecu:  of  barbarian  and  Hellenic  mercenaries 
in  many  Greek  armies.  Such  were  especially 
the  Thracians  and  Arkadians,  Cretan  archers, 
and  Rhodian  sliders.  The  Phokians  main- 
tained the  Sacred  War  by  the  treasure  at  Delphi ; 
the  Athenians  employed  17,000  mercenaries 
against  Philip;  10,000  fought  under  Agis  in 
880  B.C.  These  troops  principally  consisted  of 
archers  (ro^^oi),  slingers  (o'^cv^oi^rai),  javeli- 
neers  (AjcoyrKTrcu),  and  targeteers  (wtKroffrat) ; 
but  were  sometimes  armed  as  hoplites. 

Mercenaries  were  recruited  by  agents  called 
^roKiyoi  or  (rvAAo7c7f:  e.g,  fleaiohus  the 
Spartan  (Xen.  Anah.  L  1,  7),  who  became  their 
general,  with  {nroirrpdrriyoii  ra^apxoi,  \oxoyol, 
so.  under  him.  Their  principal  entrepdta  were 
Corinth  and  Cape  Taenaron.  They  engaged  for 
a  fixed  term  for  rati(ms  {ffhos)  or  the  equiva- 
lent (o-rnyp^o'toy),  and  pay  {juaB6s)  at  a  daric 
per  month,  with  a  share  of  prize-money.  They 
furnished  their  own  accoutrements. 

Xenophon's  Ten  Thousand  (mostly  hoplites) 
wore  reii  frocks  (xir^i'),  helmets  (icporos)  of 
bronze,  greaves  (icnHuScs),  cuirass  {OApal)  of 
bronze  or  leather,  and  carried  sword,  spear,  and . 
shield. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentury, 
war  having  become  a  trade  (see  below),  disci- 
plined armies  of  professional  soldiers  in  great 
measure  superseded  the  national  militias. 

(7)  General  remarks. — ^A  Greek  army  on  the 
march  was  followed  by  a  baggage  train  {ifu^ai 
and  {nto(^M},  tended  by  o-iccuo^poi,  to  carzir 
supplies,  tcoits,  and  arms.  The  ba^^age  of  each 
division  was  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
column ;  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  line  of 
march  were  the  non-combatants  (&ir((/iaxo()}  such 
as  iwiip^TOi,  larpoif  /icCyrcif,  tftMopott  besides 
slaves  and  prisoners.  Camp-followers  {iByopatos 
ox^os)  encumbered  the  army,  and  made  discip- 
line difficult.  Officers  might  strike  their  men 
(irKriy^s  traifo^,  ir2r|  iro/civ).  Serious  offences 
were  tried  by  court-martial ;  but  Greek  troops, 
though  good  soldiers,  were  never  subject  to 
strict  miutary  discipline,  except  as  regards  drill, 
in  which  they  were  exercised  bv  ivKofidxoi  to 
execute  rapid  and  complicated  evolutions  at 
the  word  of  command.  Troops  drawn  up  in 
line  of  columns  were  said  to  be  ^l  fd\ayyos. 
On  the  march  the  army  advanced  m  column 
{iwl  K4pcts)t  the  first  enomotia  of  the  ri^ht 
wing  filing  off,  and  the  rest  in  succession 
following  it,  usually  in  two  files,  tls  9^. 
Deployment  from  marching  column  into  line  of 
phalanx,  or  vice  versa,  was  called  wcipaytirrfi 
(Xen.  Bep.  Lac.  xi.  §  6).  Turning  to  ^e  ri^ht 
(the  common  usage,  because  the  shielded  side 
was  thus  presented  towards  the  enemy)  was 
called  M  h6pv ;  forming  to  the  left,  4w*  turwlUa : 
for  cavalry,  i<b*  iiriay.  The  depth  had  to  be 
increased  or  aiminidied  in  any  other  propor- 
tion. If  the  army  had  to  turn  to  the  rear, 
then,  in  order  that  the  best  soldiers  might 
still  be  in  front,  an  evolution  called  if§\iyfi6s 
(Kctri.  rrixovs)  was  performed,  in  whicn  either 
(1)  the  front  rank  man  faced  about  and  the  rest 
of  the  column  took  up  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions behind  him  {Macedonian) ;  or  (2)  the 
rear  rank  man  faced  about  and  the  rest  moved 
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up  in  front  (Lakonian) ;  or  (8)  Uie  leader  and 
rear  num,  the  second  and  last  bat  one,  and  so 
on,  changed  places  {Cretan). 

A  reversal  of  position,  left  for  right,  of  the 
whole  army,  was  effected  by  a  sinmar  move- 
ment, i^tXtyfihs  Kork  (vytL 

Further  evolutions  were  the  different  kinds 
of  wheelings  {iwiarpo^al).  The  quarter  wheel 
was  called  wourrpo^,  the  half  wtpitncatrtJiASi 
the  three  quarters  iKW€ptffinurfi6st  in  which  one 
quarter  wheel  more  brought  them  back  to  their 
original  position,  iviKardffrwris.  The  trptrro- 
<rrdn)f  was  the  pivot.  If  the  army  changed  its 
front  by  wheeling  round  through  a  half  circle, 
round  one  comer  as  a  pivot,  the  movement 
seems  to  have  been  exprossed  by  Ttpiirr^fffir 
or  aMt€arri<rff€t¥  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  9). 

When  an  army  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
was  usually  drawn  up  in  what  were  termed  k6xoi 
SpBtoi,  a  term  which  implies  that  the  lochi  had 
greater  depth  than  breadth.  The  lochi  were 
drawn  up  with  considerable  intervals  between 
them. 

In  special  circumstances,  such  as  a  retreat 
(Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  19;  Thuc.  vii.  78),  the 
arrangement  in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted. 
The  term  T\alffioy  was  generally  applied  to  an 
army  so  arranged,  whether  square  or  oblong. 
Afterwards  the  term  r\ai(rio¥  was  restricted  to 
the  square,  the  oblong  being  called  •wKivBiov. 

Add  to  these: 

KAio'if ,  half-turn. 

VLerafioX'ti  (M  B6pv,  iw*  &4nr(8a),  right  or  left 
torn. 

'Exurrpo^,  change  of  direction  (in  marching 
as  well  as  when  halted). 

Words  of  command  {xaparfy4\fiara),  passed 
along  the  ranks,  or  given  by  the  KfipvKts  or  by 
trum^t  are : 

"Apw  rii  96paraf  *  shoulder  arms.' 

^r*  6fju>v  rk  Sd/Mtro, '  slope  arms.' 

K^c<r0c  {04ir$9)  rk  thrKa,  'halt' :  lit.  ground 
arms, «.«.  shp  the  shield  from  the  arm  so  as  to 
rest  with  the  rim  on  the  ground. 

Greek  soldiera  in  line  stood  at  a.  distance 
from  each  other  {v^ieywo'u)  of  from  1^  to  8  feet. 

If  an  army  halted  near  a  town,  they  were 
iMUeted  in  the  houses ;  if  not,  they  spent  the 
night  under  tents  or  shelters  of  skins  {fficri- 
wat,  8i4»d^pai).  The  camp  was  ciroulor  or 
square,  not  fortified,  except  bv  natural  position. 
Before  the  camp  was  the  place  of  arms  {rh 
ZwKa)f  and  the  ieyopd  for  provisions.  The  pass- 
word (tf^Whuta)  was  given  by  the  general. 
Sentinels  (^Xcuccr)  and  outposts  {wpwpiKaKts) 
were  stationed  both  by  day  and  bv  night  (yvK- 
To^iSXiucfff),  in  which  there  were  tnree  watches. 

The  aijpial  for  sleep  was  iunxwavfrHipioy. 

2u^iemjC«tv  {vaaa  colligere),  to  get  ready  for 
a  start. 

Kircu^  rh  trrptnAKtZov  to  break  up  the  camp. 

KaroXwrait  to  halt.  Sro^^utf ,  a  day's  journey. 

The  army  was  directed  by  guides  (i^c^ycs), 
and  preceded  by  scouts  {trKvwoii  'wp69pofioi). 

B^des  all  lands  of  artificers,  Gre^  armies 
in  later  times  were  attended  by  a  train  of 
artillery  [Tormental 

Before  a  battle  uie  general  harangued  his 
troops,  after  sacrificing  to  the  gods ;  wen  gave 
fhe  password  (o'^tfrf/ui)  (usually  the  name  of  a 
god),  and  b^an  the  paean  (vouiy),  which  was 
taken  up  by  we  whole  army.  The  trumpets  gave 
the  signal  for  attack  {rh  iroXff/uiic<ii'),  and  the 
army  advanced,  first  slowly,  then  at  the  double 
iMf*^),  with  shouts  of  <  iXaXd*  and  *  4\t\§v: 
The  signal  to  retire  is  iyaK\rirue69f.  After  a 
victory  a  trophy  [TropMum]  was  set  up  on  the 


field.  The  dead  were  solemnly  buried,  a  ceno- 
taph (icd^ord^tof)  being  added  for  those  who 
were  not  found;  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
carried  into  the  neighbouring  houses. 

(8)  Macedonian  and  HeUenistic  Armies. — 
The  Macedonian  was  a  development,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  Boeotian  and  earher  system.  Phuip 
had  been  acquainted  with  Iphikrates  and  Epa- 
meinondas,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  lesson  of 
war.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts,  and 
enforced  the  conscription  and  r^:ular  exeroise. 

The  feature  of  the  phalanx,  as  used  by 
Philip  and  Alexander,  was  the  Macedonian 
trdpura  or  pike,  21  feet  long.  The  phalanx  was 
usually  drawn  up  sixteen  deep.  The  phalangite 
in  close  array  (in/itywo'is)  stood  three  feet  from 
the  soldier  at  his  side,  and  two  feet  from  his 
rear-rank  man  {Iwurrdmis).  The  sarisa  was 
weighted  at  the  butt,  and  projected  about 
fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier.  Thus  be- 
tween the  front  rank  and  the  enemy  there  was 
presented  a  series  of  five  pike-points,  the  head 
of  the  fifth  rank  man's  sarisa  projecting  three 
feet  beyond  the  front  rank.  The  other  ranks 
held  the  sarisa  slanting  forwards  aiul  upwards 
to  ward  off  missOes.  &i  the  maroh  the  phalan- 
gites carried  their  sarisas  on  their  shoulders ; 
and  bringine  them  down  into  position  for 
action  was  called  irara/ScUAcii'  rks  aapivas  (Pol. 
xviii.  24,  9).  The  first  man  of  each  file  {vrixos) 
was  the  Xjox<Bev6Si  a  soldier  of  tried  bravery  and 
great  strengtn.  This  method  of  fighting  in 
phalanx,  as  being  incapable  of  manoeuvring 
easily,  Uiough  it  could  chuge  rapidly,  failed 
when  opposed  to  the  Roman  manipular  tactics 
(Pol.  xviii.  29,  80).  But  the  phalanx  was  in- 
vincible as  long  as  it  remained  together,  and  its 
attack  was  irresistible.  The  theoretical  strength 
of  the  phalanx  was  16,884  men — 10  men  to  one 
X6xoSj  16  \6xoi  to  one  tr^vrayfui,  2  artfyrdy- 
fwra  to  one  T€irnuco<ru»pxifh  ^  ircrroiccMrtapXMu 
to  one  x<Amv>X^  ^^  ^^^iSP^^  ^  ^®  phalanx 
(cf.  Grote,  cnap.  xcii.).  The  actual  numbers  of 
thephalanx  varied. 

Tne  infantry  wore  a  helmet,  metal-plated 
leather  jerkin  (9«ipa^),  and  greaves,  and  nad  a 
small  ciroular  buckler,  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, fastened  on  the  arm,  not  grasped  by  the 
hand ;  for  both  hands  had  to  be  used  to  hold 
the  sarisa  [Barita],  21  feet  long.  They  had  also 
a  short  sword  for  thrusting.  Over  the  armour 
they  wore  a  doak,  except  in  battle.  The  armour 
of  the  cavalry  did  not  differ  from  that  in  the 
Greek  armies.  The  lance  was  the  fvirr6p,  made 
of  cornel- wood.  The  riders  had  neither  stirrups 
nor  saddles  [Anni  and  Armour ;  Ephippiom]. 

A  very  lai^e  portion  besides  of  Philip's  army 
consisted  of  hght-armed  troops  and  mercenaries. 
Philip  was  most  particular  about  drill ;  he  made 
the  soldiers  carry  their  own  provisions  ;  and  he 
allowed  but  one  servant  for  each  horse-soldier, 
and  one  for  each  ten  foot-soldiers.  His  especial 
body-guard  were  called  o'w^ioro^^A.oiccT,  and 
were  composed  of  his  closest  friends  (Arr.  An. 
vi.  28,  4).  A  further  body  closely  connected 
with  the  king  were  the  royal  pages  {fiatriXiKol 
xauSfs)t  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  Mace- 
donians, who  received  a  military  training  at  the 
court. 

Under  Philip's  organisation,  the  Macedonian 
cavalry  were  tne  principal  element ;  they  were 
called  his  Companions  or  iraipoi,  a  term  applied 
in  Macedonia  to  persons  of  distinction  (Flut. 
Pelop.  27).  Those  summoned  for  service  in 
the  infantry  were  called  Foot-Companions  {vt(- 
4raipoi).  The  ireupoii  SOO  in  number,  were 
mostly  Macedonians.    They  were  divided  into 
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IXai,  the  w9{4ratpoi  into  r^cif.  The  infantry 
were  trminea  to  fight  on  horaebaok  m  well  (ci. 
An*.  An,  iv.  98, 2) ;  and  a  peculiar  wedge-shaped 
amuigement  of  cavalry  {4fi$o\oti9^s  rd^ut)  is 
attribated  to  him.  Philip  took  the  neatest 
oare  in  improving  the  breed  of  horses.  He  also 
made  great  improvements  in  military  engines 
[TormABta],  each  as  catapults  and  besieging- 
towers  U\er6\tis) :  from  the  sieges  of  Perin- 
thns  ana  Bysantimn  a  new  era  dates  in  the  art 
of  besieging  towns. 

One  ol  the  chief  introductions  of  Alexander 
was  that  of  the  ^eunturrai.  They  held  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  heavy-armed 
Foot-Compamons  and  the  quite  light-armed. 
They  carried  a  round  shield  and  a  short  thrust- 
ing-lanoe,  were  dad  with  a  Xirc&v,  and  wore 
on  their  head  a  Kavoia.  At  some  time  during 
Alexander's  campaigns,  probably  after  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  uiey  were  divided  into  chili- 
archies,  according  to  Persian  custom  (cf. 
Xen.  Cyr.  iy.  1,  4).  Alexander  also  divided  the 
cavalry  into  hnrapxiM,  TAoi,  and  iicaroffrits; 
and  introduced  lancers  called  <rapuro^6poi,  used 
for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country. 

The  phalanx  of  Alexander  was  less  rigid  than 
is  usuiUIt  supposed,  but  its  normal  condition 
was  in  close  array  {w^Ktwiris  Kcer*  hrnrrdmip 
mal  vrnpaffrdrriy). 

The  introduction  of  native  troops  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire  led  to  changes. 
The  phalanx  was  now  made  16  deep ;  the  nni 
shree  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  being  Macedo- 
nians, armed  with  the  sarisa ;  the  twelve  interior 
ranks  were  Persians,  armed  with  bows  and 
jarelinii,  which  they  discharged  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  ranks.  (Grote,  chap,  xoiv.)  The 
Ifaeedonim  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  wings, ! 
and  was  usually  led  by  Alexander  himself.  At 
Arbela  Alexander  made  use  of  a  considerable 
r««erve.  The  excellence  of  his  cavalry  enabled  , 
him  to  pursue  the  enemy,  a  practice  not  usual 
in  Grecian  warfare.  The  employment  of  field 
artllLery  is  a  feature  of  Alexander's  tactics.  He 
asad  it  ^lecially  to  protect  the  army  in  crossing 
a  riter.  All  the  engines  were  admmistered  by 
fttlXtu^owotoi,  Alexander  did  not  make  use  of 
ttUiiAiAtiU ;  though  he  appears  to  have  intended 
to  do  ao,  as  he  had  200  brought  from  India. 
Th^  Macedonians  do  not  seem  to  have  forti- 
fWi  tlufir  camps;  but  each  division  of  troops  had 
dt^otUt  positioni  in  the  encampment.  We  know 
little  aUiat  the  commissariat ;  and  as  regards 
pay,  mH  we  know  is  that  the  phalangite  received 
ten  iittat«rsa  month. 

The  Macedonian  army  in  its  full  development 
aiyUT  Alexander,  was  composed  as  follows : 

fu)  The  Staff,  consistthg  of  (a)  ffVfiaTo<f>6Ka- 
tctSi  wt^*m  or  eight  in  number,  chosen  from 
luatftii^  thf  the  h-cupotf  thirty  officers,  principally 
HMft^i//jtia,n  ;  ic)  two  irf/ifun-a  or  body-guards, 
tjti^.  c»r»iry,  the  other  infantry ;  (d)  the  fiwri- 
^utm  vm9<ft  or  pages. 

in.)  Infantry; 

(af  lUCdrtupoif  hoplites,  in  six  rd^us  of  1000 
r'j#fo  mck,  divided  into  \6xoi  and  8c«tfi(8cf. 
"//  Twwrwivrai^  divided  into  x^^^^X^*  {^) 
UftAtm.X9*  *^«(o(»  or  Greek  allies,  under  their 
tf*u  tvjmnuufitien^  forming  altogether  a  Ta|iS, 
<y/mi/iJUidM  by  a  Macedonian  officer,  {d)  Mta- 
9o^fHft  i*yoi,  peltasts,  chiefly  from  the  Pe- 
UffffMitM^ttt;,  (ej  Spwctt  or  iucomtrrai.  (/) 
T(j^//tai,  M4i/i«<lonian  and  Cretan  archers,  in 
kM^ituliotiH  tA  1000  (xt\iapxicu).  (a)  'A^pioycf, 
T>irau  i*n  javelin  men.  (h)  X^fy^Sovtrrai,  slmgers. 

(j'i-;  Cavalry: 

(a j  1 200  iroipoif  Macedonian  troops,  consist- 


ing of  the  iyriua  and  seven  IXcu  of  150  men 
each,  commanaed  by  Ixdpx*'^  (f>)  BcfrtraXol 
/inrc7f.  (c)  'Iinrcif  a^ftfrnpcoh  Greek  allies. 
(d)  Mi<r$o<p6poi  Iwwtis,  principally  Thracian.  (e) 
2apnro^6poi  and  Hcuiirts,  light  cavalry  armed 
with  lances. 

(iv.)  Baggage  train,  artillery,  Ssc. : 

(a)  ^ffvo^ Jpoi.  ib)  Engineers,  pioneers,  &c. 
ixlfipor^X^ai).  (c)  Artillery  (/iinroKop.  {d)  Com- 
missariat (^ir^dcia,  x^^^)'  (^  MilituT  chest 
{rh  Koiy6v).  (/)  Ambulances  (fioffiXueff  Btpa- 
wtta).  ig)  Intelligence  department,  telegn^ths, 
posts,  Sso.  {wvpaolf  $i$\ia/^poi). 

The  greater  iiart  of  the  arrai^ments  were 
adopted,  with  little  alteration,  horn  those  of 
Philip. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Alexander,  having  to  dismiss  a  great  part  of 
his  Greek  soldiers,  supplied  their  places  with 
Asiatics,  both  infantry  and  cavaL^  and  en- 
listed adventurers  of  all  kinds.  He  even  ad- 
mitted Persians  among  the  irf(4Tatpou  He  also, 
as  we  have  seen,  introduced  light-armed  iMtr- 
barian  troops  into  the  phalanx  itself.  These 
may  have  amounted  to  some  190,000  men.  The 
principal  novelty  was  the  addition  to  the  army 
of  a  large  force  of  barbarian  l^ht  cavalry  from 
Central  Asia,  including  tmnutorrurrel  and 
IwwoTo^Srai,  Camels  and  elephants  appear 
amongthe  baggage  train. 

(9^  The  H^enistic  period  is  one  of  great 
anmes, '  chiefly  composed  of  Greek  or  Asiatic 
mercenaries,  furnished  partly  with  iSuropean, 
partly  with  native,  arms. 

Though  an  appearance  of  Greek  armament 
and  discipline  was  maintained,  the  armies  of 
later  times,  e.g.  that  of  Mithradates,  were  on  an 
Oriental  scale,  and  cofhposed  of  a  medley  of 
tribes,  many  of  them  armed  in  native  fa^on. 
The  phalanx  became  more  rigid  and  immovable 
than  it  was  with  Alexander.  This  close  phal- 
anx remained  the  feature  of  the  Hellenistic 
armies  of  the  time;  the  best  soldiers  for  it 
were  considered  to  be  the  Macedonians  and 
Achaeans  (Pol.  iv.  8).  The  smallest  division 
of  the  Hellenistic  phalanx  was  the  aniftaia 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men.  The  mnupa  was  a 
larger  division.  There  were  no  standards. 
The  red  flag  {i^oumtis)  raised  on  a  sarisa  was  only 
used  for  a  signal.  We  hear  of  a^ryvpc(<m8cf, 
\cufr(£(nri8f  f,  and  xa^^nJ^'^cf- 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  maintained  the 
traditions  of  Alexander,  but  modified  them  to 
meet  the  Romans.  In  particular  he  armed 
some  of  his  troops  with  the^um  {birv6s) ;  be- 
gan the  attack,  not  with  the  wings,  but  by 
throwing  the  phalanx  upon  the  enemy;  and 
made  great  use  of  elephants. 
In  the  Hellenistic  armies  the  light-armed 

S^tasts  and  cavalry  stood  on  the  wings.  The 
reek  mercenaries  were  mostly  armed  in  this 
style.  They  were  divided  into  awtipeu  and 
tnjfuucu.  These  generally  fought  in  a  scattered 
manner  in  small  detachmento  (Liv.  xxxv.  29). 
The  best  archers  were  Cretans ;  the  best  slinff- 
ers  were  Achaeans.  The  cavalry  was  lam^ 
supplied  by  the  Thessalians  (Liv.  xxxiii.  4 ;  l*oL 
xviii.  22).  It  was  armed  with  the  heavy  breast- 
plate and  lance  ((wtfri^),  and  carried  a  woode|i 
shield  covered  with  brass.  Cavalry  was  usually 
posted  eight  deep,  with  intervals  between  the 
mdividusi  TXoi  {Pol.  xiL  18).  Special  kinds  of 
cavalry  also  used  were:  (1)  Median  lancens 
{Kcyxo^poi) ;  (2)  TarenHnL,  light-armed  cav- 
alry, using  javelins  and  each  having  a  second 
horse  (Liv.  xxxv.  28);  (8)  CatapkracU  (Pol. 
xxxi.  8 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  40)  [Amif  aad  Armour, 
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Cataphbacti]  ;  mounted  archers  {Iwworo^^at) 
mod   scythed  chariots  (lav.  xxrrii.  40).     The 
long  marches  in  Yast  and  remote  countries  made  , 
tho  commissariat  more  important ;  and  military  i 
open^ions,  ambuscades,  forced  marches,  sur-  | 
prises,  and  such  tcXoueti  iroX^/uov,  are  more  fre-  ' 
quent    in  this  period  than  previously.     The 
number  of  camp-followers  of  all  kinds  increased ; 
the  army  became  like  a  colony.    Great  arsenals 
and  military  centres  were  established  in  the 
different    kmgdoms,    e.g.    at    Alexandria   and 
J^IMjneia,  wh^  the  soldiers  were  drilled  during  ' 
the  winter. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Hellenistic  armies 
is  the  use  of  elephants.    The  elephants  were  ', 
generally  placed  before  the  line  in  the  centre ; : 
sometimes    on    the    flanks,  or    in    a    square.  ' 
Between  the  elephants  were  numerous  light-  i 
armed.    A  batUe  was  usually  begun  with  ele- 
phants; but  Pyrrhus  used  them  for  the  final 
charge.    The  elephants  were  mostly  Indian,  and 
were  driven  by  men  called  Indians  (Died.  xix. 
S4  ;  Liv,  xxzviii.  14),  except  in  Egypt,  where  the 
African  elephant  was  used  (Pol.  v.  79,  82). 
Xhe  latter  was  considered  inferior  to  the  Indian 
elephant.      The    elephants    were    s^endidly 
adorned,  and  sometimes  wore  armour.   But  they 
ooold  not  be  relied  upon,  and  a  stampede  was 
ruinous.    [£biir.] 

In  Kgypt  the  Ptolemies   enrolled  a  great 

nimiber  of  native  Egyptians,  but  trusted  prin- 

^pelly  to  the  military  colonists  {Kdroueoi)  settled 

thronghoiit  the  country —Greeks,  Macedonians, 

Thracians,  Celts,  Jews,  and  Cretans. 

2.  Roman. 

I.    From  Bomulua  to  Marius  :  the  Citizen 

Army. 

(1)  The  early  Kings. — Under  the  early  kings 
ihe  legion  {legioy  arpafr^tioyt  rdyfta)  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  *  thousands'  {milHea) 
commanded  by  three  tribuni  miUtumBxid  three 
hundred  horse  {eeleres)  commanded  by  three 
tribuni  celerum  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  560).  [Equitei .] 


Besides  these  regular  troops,  the  ancient  terms 
velites  and  arquitea  point  to  a  force  of  light- 
armed,  especially  archers.  The  patricians  were 
the  heavy-armed,  and  their  clients  and  the  plebs, 
the  light-armed.  The  method  of  fighting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  single  combaU  in 
Homeric  style  (of.  Liv.  i.  10,  li.  16). 

(2)  Servius  Tulliua. — ^During  the  reign    of 
Servius  Tullins  we  find  four  legions,  two  of 
iuniorea  from  17  to  46  years,  and  two  of  sen  lores 
from  47  to  60,  with  1800  cavalry.    The  infantry 
now  became  the  chief  department  of  the  army, 
and  was  arranged  in  a  pluUanx,  armed  with  the 
heutOf    called    in    Sabellian    language  quiris. 
The  men  wereiiaken  from  the  Ansidui  or  Loen- 
pletdf ,  who  were  formed  into  five  classes,  paid 
tribute,  and  served  at  their  own  expense ;  tmile 
the  proletariiy  who  were  outside  the  classes, 
were  only  called  out  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
were  equipped  by  the  state  (Gell.  xvi.  10,  11). 
The  phahmx  consisted  of  4200  men,  viz.  six  rows 
of  600  men  each  and  1200  light-armed.    They 
were  arranged  in  three  classes  according  to  the 
Cenillf ,  of  which  the  better  armed  fought  in 
front,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  ranks.    The 
fourth  and  fifth  classes,  stationed  probably  to 
right  and  left  of  the  main  body,  contributed  the 
light-armed  {^rorarii  or  ferentarii).    There  were 
in  each  legion  twenty  centuries  of  the  first 
class ;  five  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth ;  and 
seven  of  the  fifth  class.    Besides,  there  were 
two  centuries  of  artisans  {fabric  aerarii  et  tig- 
narii)  to  look  after  the  engines,  two  of  trumpet- 
ers {comicineSj  liticines)^  and  one  of  accensi 
velati  (unarmed  supernumeraries)  or  euUcHp- 
iicii.    The  terms  aceensi  and  adacripticii  some- 
times embrace  all  not  marshalled  m  the  main 
battle.    The  subjoined  table  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  arrangement.     It  is  not,  however, 
probable  that  the  seniores  were  as  numeroun 
as  the  iuniorea. 

The  cavalry  was  increased  by  twelve  new 
centuries  by  Servius  Tullius  [Equitei].  The 
equites  are  now  the  richest  of  the  citizens  (Cic. 
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Bep,  ii.  22,  39),  thoBe  wnose  property  surpassed 
that  required  for  the  first  class.  Each  of  them 
iiad  one  horse  for  himself  and  another  for  his 
attendant;  and  got  from  the  treasury  an  OM 
equestre  and  aes  hordearium.  At  a  triumph 
the  equites  got  a  thj^eefold  share  of  the  booty 
(Liv.  xlv.  43,  7)  ;  when  planted  in  a  colony 
a  share  of  land  larger  than  the  others  {Lax. 
XXXV.  40,  5) ;  and  threefold  pay  when  pay  was 
introduced.  The  number  of  active  knights  who 
received  the  aes  equestre  remained  1800. 

(3)  Camillu8. — Lnportant  changes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  army  by  Camillus :  (a)  payment 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii 
(406  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
tinuance of  war  operations  from  summer  into 
winter;  (6)  certain  alterations  of  arms  (Pint. 
CamUl.  40) ;  (c)  probable  beginning  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into  maniples,  in 
order  to  resist  the  first  and  most  dan^rous 
charge  of  the  Celtic  sword-phalanx.  This  was 
further  developed  in  the  Saxnnite  wars,  reaching 
it  -I  fuU  perfection  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhun.  The 
result  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into 
maniples  was  that  the  system  of  census  divisions 
in  the  army  gave  way  to  a  disposition  depending 
on  the  age  and  experience  of  the  soldiers. 

From  Camillus  (400  B.C.)  to  Polybius  (204- 
122  B.C.)  is  over  two  hundred  ^ears,  and  many 
changes  were  effected  in  that  time  which  we  can 
only  guess  at. 

(4)  Polybiiis. — ^A  certain  property  was  still 
reanired  for  service  in  the  army,  but  it  was  now 
only  4000  (uaes  instead  of  the  11,000  of  Servius 
TuUius  (Pol.  vi.  19,  2).  The  normal  number 
of  men  in  the  legion  continued  as  in  the  time 
of  Servius  TuUius,  viz.  4200,  roughly  4000,  in- 
fantr}'.  The  numbers  were  sometimes  5200  or 
5000  (Liv.  xxvi.  28,  7,  xl.  1,  5).  In  the  war 
against  Perneus  the  legion  was  raised  to  6000 
(Liv.  xlii.  81,  2),  and  the  regular  number  from 
Marius's  time  was  6200  (see  also  Liv.  xxix.  24, 
14,  XXXV.  2, 4).  The  old  quota  of  cavalry  for  the 
legion  was  200  (Pol.  iii.  107, 10 ;  Liv.  xlii.  31,2), 
but  the  usual  number  in  later  times  was  800. 

Taking,  then,  the  normal  legionary  foixie  at 
4200  infantry,  it  was  divided  in  Polybiut's  time 
(vi.  21,  7-9)  into  1200  hastaU,  1200  principes, 
GOO  triarii — these  three  classes  arranged  behind 
one  another  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx — and  1200 
vfilitsn  iypoirfoudxoi)'  All  three  were  armed 
with  a  metal  lielmet  [CaMif],  having  a  red  or 
black  plume  {crista)  1^  foot  nigh,  but  no  visor, 
a  leathern  shield  (actUum),  greaves  {ocreae)^  a 
1  lathem  breastplate  {loricajy  a  short  Spanisli 
two-«^ed  swora  {gladiua)^  whi()h  was  worn  at 
the  rijHit  side,  while  they  carried |a  dagger  at  the 
left.  The  spear  of  the  hastati  ann  principes  was 
the  light  pilum^  used  for  throwing,  while  the 
triurii  earned  the  ha$ta  for  thrusting  [Armi  and 
Armour  I.  Besides  this  armour,  the  soldier  had 
such  articles  of  attire  as  tlie  Sagnmi. 

The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  broken 
np  into  thirty '  oundles '  {manipuli)^  each  inani- 
puluH  forming  the  smallest  tactical  miit  under 
one  standard.  Tlie  vmnipulus  probably  derived 
itH  name  from  the  bundle  or  handful  of  hay  (Ov. 
Fatt.  iii.  115  sqq.)  fixed  on  a  pole  which  served  as 
the  standard.  Later,  sig^ium  was  the  term  for 
the  standard  of  the  maniples  (Liv.  xxvii.  14,  8) 
[Signa  militariaj.  The  maniple  continued  as 
a  recognised  division  of  the  armj^  even  after  the 
introfluction  of  the  arrangemeni  by  cohorts 
(Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  28,  1 ;  Tac.  Ajin.i.  84)  down  to 
very  late  times.  The  'maniple  was  further 
divided  into  two  ce7i^imae,each  commanded  by 
a  centurion:  the  centurion  who  was  to  com- 


mand the  right  centu^  being  elected  before  the 
1  centurion  of  the  left  (Pol.  vi.  24). 

The  hastati  formed  10  munipuH  of  120 
men  each  or  20  centuries  of  60  men  each.  So 
did  the  principes.  The  tnariiy  who  were  always 
600,  ana  never  varied  with  the  numbers  of  the 
legion  (Pol.  vi.  21,  10),  formed  10  maniples 
of  60  men  e€u;h  or  20  centuries  of  80  men.  To- 
each  century  20  velites  were  added.  Tlie 
maniple  of  the  first  two  ranks  with  its  velites 
was  probably  drawn  up  four  files  deep,  witli  a 
front  of  40,  40,  and  20  men.  A  space  of  about 
6  feet  appears  to  have  been  allowed  in  loose  order 
{laxa^  ordinibus)^  between  each  soldier  and 
his  fellow-soldier  beside  or  behind  him ;  in  closo 
order  {confertis  ordinibua)  only  8  feet  (cf .  PoL 
xviii.  18,  6 ;  Liv.  xxii.  47,  6 ;  Caes.  B.  O.  ii.  25,. 
1).  The  general  form  of  opening  the  battle  was 
for  the  hastati  to  discharge  their  m'^a  about  10 
or  20  pckces  from  the  enemy,  and  then  attack 
with  the  sword.  If  this  did  not  finish  the  battle, 
the  principes  advanced.  The  triarii  always 
acted  as  a  reserve,  sometimes  at  the  camp  (Liv» 
v.  19,  7). 

This  divided  light  manipular  arrangement 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  treedom  both  to  th» 
formation  and  to  the  individual  soldier,  as  com- 
pared with  the  unwieldy  phalanx  of  the  Greeks. 

The  800  cavalry  of  the  legion  fell  into  10» 
turmae  of  80  men.  Each  tu7*ma  was  com- 
manded by  three  decnriones  and  three  optioiies, 
and  had  a  vexillum.  The  turma  was  drawn  up* 
three  files  deep,  each  row  having  a  decurio  and 
an  optio  in  the  first  and  last  place,  the  first 
elected  decurio  leading  the  whole  troop.  They 
charged  in  close  order  (Sail.  Jug.  101,  4),  some- 
times, according  to  Livy,  taking  the  reins  off* 
the  horses  (Liv.  viii.  80, 6 ;  xl.  40, 6).  Originally 
the  cavalry  had  no  armour,  only  a  tunic,  so  aa 
to  leap  on  and  from  their  horses  easily,  and  light 
shields  and  lances ;  but  in  the  time  of  Polybiua 
they  had  adopted  the  Greek  equipment,  whic^ 
consisted  of  breastplate,  greaves,  metal  helmet, 
round  shield  [Parma],  lance,  and  long  sword 
(Pol.  vi.  25,  8-11).  Saddles  appear  to  havo 
been  used  in  Caesar's  time  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  2^ 
[Epliippiiim],  but  not  stirrups. 

During  the  Republic  the  Koman  cavalry  ^^as- 
always  weak;  and  the  Bomans  in  211  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  4)  selected  from  the  l^ons  the  most  active 
youths,  who  carried  each  a  pa/rma  and  seven 
iron-iipped  javelins  {h^istae  velitaresX,  4  feet 
long.  These  youths  used  to  ride  behind  the 
horsemen,  and  leaping  down  at  a  given  signal 
hurl  their  darts  in  rapid  voUeys.  Q%is  practice 
of  foot-soldiers  fighting  amongst  the  cavalry 
(adopted  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War)  existed  also  amongst  the  Germans 
(Caes.  B.  O.  i.  48,  5 ;  Tac.  Germ.  6),  and  Caesar 
formed  such  a  troop  of  Germans  {B.  G.  vii.  65, 
4).  From  this  time  (viz.  211  B.C.)  the  rorarii 
disappear,  and  velites  is  the  name  for  the  light- 
armed  of  the  legion  (Liv.  xxx.  88,  8),  who  now 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  maniples  or 
turmuef  whereas  the  rorarii  were  troops  apart. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  front  rank  men  are 
called  hastatij  but  their  spear  was  the  pHtim. 
The  second  rank  are  called  principes,  i.e.  *  the 
first  men  * ;  and  the  triarii,  who  are  also  called 
^^ni,  do  not  carry  the ^t/u7»,  but  a  Ao^^a.  The 
terms  probably  came  from  the  old  phalanx,  the 
principes  being  then  the  front  rank,  and  so 
being  members  of  the  first  class.  The  term 
hastati  was  once  applied  to  all  the  members  of 
'  the  phalanx,  who  were  all  armed  with  the  ha>st<i^ 
but  it  was  transferred  to  a  portion  only  when 
the  name  of  principes  was  appropriated  by  the^ 
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first  class.    The  iriartif  the  third  rank,  were  I  Latin  colonies  furnished  the  socii  to  the  Roman 
originally  armed  with  the  pilum  as  guards  of  the  I  armies. 

camp,  and  henoe  were  called  mlani.  When  the  .  Tlie  Socii  contributed  nothing  to  the  legions, 
class-distinotions  began  to  oe  superseded,  the  |  but  had  to  supply  each  year  a  force  of  auxiliaries 
chief  and  most  able  soldiers  were  not  used  for  |  for  the  army,  and  ships  and  sailors  for  the  fleet, 
the  first  assault,  but  kept  in  case  the  battle  The  allied  state  raised  and  paid  (Lix.  xxvii.  9, 
proved  a  serious  one ;  the  inferior  classes,  the  18)  this  force,  but  it  was  maintained  during 
luutaHt  being  placed  in  front.  The  triarii  con- 1  service  by  the  Romans.  Every  such  contingent 
tinued  to  be  the  reserve.  They  had  been  pro-  |  had  its  own  leader  and  paymaster  {Spxavra  Koi. 
bably  the  older  men  left  to  guard  the  camp,  but  luoQc^SrriVy  Pol.  vi.  21,  4,  6). 
now  formed  Uxe  most  efficient  and  tried  portion  \  The  force  contributed  seems  to  have  exceeded 
of  the  army.  that  of  the  Roman  l^ons,  being  often  double, 

and  sometimes  even  four  times  the  number.    Ac- 
II.  From  Afarius  to  Augusitu :  the  Mercenary    cording  to  Livy  (xl.  86,  6),  the  normal  number 

Army.  of  allies  attached  to  two  l^ons  was  15,000 


The  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Cimbri  at 
Arauflio  in  105  B.C.  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  to  raise  forces  to  meet  the  invaders. 
The  gradual  shrinking  of  the  upper  classes  from 
sen-ice  (Sail.  Jug.  85, 8)  caused  the  admission  of 
all  free-bom  citizens  to  the  lemons — a  recruit 
need  now  possess  nothing  but  his  caput  {ea^te 
rensua).  This  change  converted  the  citizen 
militia  into  a  professional  army,  owine  duty  only 
to  the  general  who  gave  them  pay.  The  essence 
of  such  an  army  is  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
and  the  equality  of  the  soldiers.  The  tradi- 
tional distinctions  of  velites,  heutatif  prineipes^ 
and  triarii  disappear;  their  definite  place  in 
battle,  their  rank,  armour,  standards,  all  were 


infantry  and  800  cavalry. 

In  battle  the  allies  were  placed  on  the  wings, 
the  two  sections  being  celled  dextra  and 
sinistra  ala  or  xioas  (Liv.  xxxi.  21, 7 ;  Pol.  vi. 
36,  9) ;  forming  eonortes^  called  after  the  sepa- 
rate nations.  The  cohort  was  the  unit  of  the 
allied  infantry,  as  the  maniple  of  the  Roman 
troops:  cohorts  and  maniples  are  often  thus 
opposed  (Liv.  x.  88,  1,  xli.  1).  Each  ala  had 
usually  10  cohorts  (Liv.  x.  48,  8).  Ala  was 
originally  used  of  the  wings  of  an  army  {comua) 
which  dueflv  consisted  of  cavalry.  Afterwards 
it  is  generally  used  of  cavalry  rMgio]. 

The  commanders  of  these  allies  were  prae- 
fecii  sociorum^  Roman  citizens  (Liv.  xxiii.  7, 8) ; 


superseded ;  the  recruits  were  now  all  on  an  >  '^^  native  officers,  called  praetores  (Liv.  xxiii. 
equality,  and  uniformly  subjected  to  a  new  and  {  ^^*J^' 

itevere  drill  and  training  like  that  of  ghidiators.  The  number  of  the  cavahry  of  the  allies.  Poly- 
In  place  of  the  maniple,  the  unit  now  becomes  i  ^^^  ^7^  ^a«  *!"»«  t"*®"  tha*  oi  the  Romans : 
the  cohort,  viz,  three  maniples.  The  number  |  accordmgly  1800  for  two  legions.  It  was 
of  the  legion  at  this  time  was,  roughly,  6000  in-  divided  mto  four  squadrons  {aloe)  of  ordinary 
fantry  (Plut.  8uU.  9) ;  though  Caesar  had  gene- 1  cavahr  {equites  alarii,  Liv.  xxxv.  6,  8)  and  two 
rally  fewer,  sometimes  not  more  than  about  8500  "^^  <>*  extraordinariij  each  ala  consisting  of 
men,  in  his  legion.  Still,  whatever  was  its  »00  ™en,  the  unit  being  the  turma  at  80  men. 
strength,  the  number  of  cohorts  was  always  10.  t  -^^  »»  also  a  ^neral  term  for  a  squadron  of 
These  had  no  traditional  arrangement,  and  were  allied  cavalry,  just  as  cohora  is  for  a  battalion 
disposed  of  in  battle  as  the  general  thought  fit :    <>^i^>®<*  infantry. 

but  perhaps  the  triplex  acies,  viz.  4  cohorts  in  The  extraordtnartt  {Mkticroi)  were  a  picked 
front  and  8  in  each  of  the  other  ranks,  was  the  i  l>ody  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  allies.  The 
most  usual.  The  pilum  was  now  made  the  \  ^^^'^^^f^rdinarii  pedites  were  normally  one-fifth 
weapon  pf  the  whofe,  the  hasta  of  the  triarii '  of  the  mfantry  of  the  allies  (Pol.  vi.  26,  8), 
being  done  away  with.  The  old  standards— the  and  formed  four  cohorts  (Liv.  xl.  27,  8)  of 
eagle,  wolf,  Ac— give  place  to  the  silver  eagle  *00  men  each.  The  extraordinarii  equites 
(Sc.  Cat.  i.  9,  24).    [Slglia  militarU.]  numbered  600.    The  extraordinarii  formed  a 


The  native  Roman  cavalry  had  disappeared 
before  Marius.  Its  last  mention  is  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  of  140  B.C.,  where  it  behaved  ill ;  and 
after  the  Jugurthine  War  (105  B.C.)  it  vanishes 


class  intermediate  between  the  heavy  and  the 
light  forces.  They  were  used  on  difficult 
Bervioes  which  required  vigour  and  celerity. 

[Caatra.] 


entirely.  Even  the  Italian  cavalry  appears  last  C^)  The  Auxtlta  properly  so  called  did  not 
in  the  Social  War.  In  Caesar's  army  they  were  ^^^  "**o  imv  prominence  till  the  foreign  wars 
about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  infantry ;  in  the  of  Rome.  There  are  some  traces  of  mercenary 
army  of  Brutus  at  Philippi  (42  B.C.)  there  were  I  forces  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic 
more  than  1000  to  the  legion.  The  numbering  '  Wars,  e.g.  Gauls  and  Celtiberians  (Liv.  xxiv. 
of  the  legions  probably  b^an  in  this  period.  In  -^^^  »)•  inuring  the  wars  in  the  East  their 
former  tunes  the  legions  were  levied  annually  numbers  increased  greatly.  After  the  Social 
and  numbered  as  raised.  They  now  become  War  there  were  again  but  two  classes  of  soldiers : 
regiments,  with  numbers,  names,  distinctions,  («)  legionaries  from  Italy ;  (b)  auxHiaries  from 
and  esprit  de  corps.  *"®  provinces  and  from  foreign  states,  protected 

or  independent.    Oauls,  Spaniards,  Thracians, 
--,,      .       ...         _,  -,     Ml     T^       ...  *"^d  Africans  were  now  taken  into  the  service 

The  Auxiliary  Forces  under  the  Bepubhc.     ■  j^  i^^^^  numbers  than  before.    The  number  of 

(1)  The  Socii. — In  the  time  of  Tarquinius  '  auxiliary  infantry  varied  according  to  ciroum- 
Superbus  the  Latins  were  incorporated  in  the  stances.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  some 
Roman  army  (Liv.  i.  52,  6) ;  after  the  establish-  >  of  which  used  their  national  arms,  e.g.  sagit- 
ment  of  the  Republic,  they  held  the  com-  tariiy  funditorea^  cohortea  cetratae  et  acutatae. 
mand  alternately  with  the  Romans.  But  after  '  The  cavalry  consisted  of  Gauls,  Spaniards, 
the  great  Latin  War  (888  B.C.),  the  Latins  be-  '  Thracians,  Numidians  (Ball.  lug.  88,  6),  even 
came  cives  sine  auffragio.  Those  municipia  i  Germans  (Caes.  B.  O.  vii.  18,  1);  formed  into 
which  retained  their  own  constitution  formed  alae  of  about  400  men  each,  which  were  suV>- 
separate  leeions,  such  as  the  legio  Camparia  ;  divided  into  turmae  and  decuriae^  commanded 
but  after  the  Second  Punio  War,  such  legions  by  native  praefecti  equitutn  (Caes.  B.  O.  iii. 
disappeared.   The  civitates  foederatac  &nd  the    26,1). 
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Bqp.  ii.  22,  39),  thone  wnoBe  property  suipaHWcl 
that  required  for  the  firHt  claHH.  Each  oi  them 
Iiad  one  horae  for  himself  and  anotlier  for  hie  I 
attendant;  and  got  from  the  treanury  an  aes 
equeatre  and  aes  furrdfarium.  At  a  triumph 
the  equiteH  ^ot  a  thi:eefoId  fUiare  of  the  booty 
(Ijiv.  xlv.  43,  7)  ;  when  planted  in  a  colony 
a  Hhare  of  land  larger  than  the  others  (Lir. 
XXXV.  40,  6) ;  and  threefold  pay  when  pay  was 
introduced.  The  number  of  active  knights  who 
received  the  fies  eqtcestre  remained  18(M). 

(3)  Camillua. — unportant  changeM  were  intro- 
duced into  the  army  oy  Camillus :  (a.)  payment 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii 
(406  B.C.),  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  con- 
tinuance of  war  operations  from  summer  into 
winter;  (h)  certain  alterations  of  arms  (Pint. 
Ca  mill.  40) ;  (c)  probable  beginning  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into  maniples,  in 
order  to  resist  the  nrst  and  most  dangerous 
cliarge  of  the  Celtic  sword-phalanx.  This  was 
further  developed  in  the  Samnite  wars,  reaching 
i  1 4  f  uU  perfection  in  the  war  with  P>Tr)i  uh.  The 
result  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  phalanx  into 
maniples  was  that  the  system  of  census  divisions 
in  the  army  gave  way  to  a  disixmition  depending 
on  the  age  and  experience  of  the  soldiers. 

From  Camillua  (400  B.C.)  to  Polybius  (804- 
122  B.C.)  is  over  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
chiinges  were  effected  in  that  time  which  we  can 
only  guess  at. 

(4)  Polyhiun. — ^A  certain  property  was  still 
reauired  for  service  in  the  army,  but  it  was  now 
oniy  4000  asses  instead  of  the  11,000  of  Servius 
TuUius  (Pol.  vi.  19,  2).  The  normal  number 
of  men  in  the  l^ion  continued  as  in  the  time 
of  Rervius  Tullius,  viz.  4200,  roughly  4000,  in- 
fiiiitry.  The  numbers  were  sometimes  5200  or 
5000 '(Liv.  XX vi.  28,  7,  xl.  1,  5).  In  the  war 
against  PerM^us  the  legion  was  raised  to  0000 
(Liv.  xlii.  81,  2),  and  the  regular  number  from 
Marins's  time  was  6200  (see  also  Liv.  xxix.  24, 
14,  XXXV.  2, 4).  The  old  quota  of  cavalry  for  the 
legion  was  200  fPol.  iii.  107, 10 ;  Liv.  xlii.  81,2), 
but  the  usual  number  in  later  times  was  800. 

Taking,  then,  the  normal  legionary  force  at 
4200  infantry-,  it  was  divided  in  Polyliius's  time 
(vi.  21,  1-9)  into  1200  hastatiy  1200  principes, 
600  triarii — these  three  classes  arranged  behind 
one  another  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx — and  1200 
r elites  (ypoafoudxoi).  All  three  were  armed 
with  a  metal  fielmet  [Caififl,  having  a  red  or 
black  plume  (crista)  1^  foot  nigh,  but  no  visor, 
a  leathern  shield  {scutum),  ffreares  (ocreae),  a 
I'^them  breaHtplate  {lorica^^  a  sliort  Bpanish 
two-edged  sword  {gladiua),  wlii(]h  was  worn  at 
the  right  side,  while  they  carried  ja  dagger  at  the 
left.  The  spear  of  the  hastati  andprincipes  was 
thn  light  j^luvif  used  for  throwing,  while  the 
triarii  earned  the  hasta  for  tlirusting  f  Armi  and 
Armour].  Besides  this  armour,  the  soldier  had 
such  articles  of  attire  as  the  Sagnni. 

The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  broken 
np  into  thirty  'bundles '  (fnanipuli)^  each  inam- 
pulus  forming  the  smallest  tactical  nnit  undei 
one  standard.    Tlie  m<i7iipulus  probably  derivi-  ■. 
itH  name  from  the  bundle  or  liandf ul  of  hay  (O 
Font.  iii.  116  sqq.)  fixed  on  a  pole  wliich  served 
the  standard.     Later,  sig^ium  was  the  term  i' 
the  standard  of  the  maniples  (Liv.  xxvii.  14. 
[Signa  militaria;.    Tlie  maniple  continncHl 
a  ri'cognised  division  of  the  arm j[  even  aftf'i 
intro<luction  of    the  arrangomeni  by   (■<  ' 
(Cues.  B.  C.  ii.  2^,  1  ;  Tac.  Ann.i.  84)  do 
very  late    times.    The    manipld    was    f' 
divided  into  two  cefituri€Lo^e9cti  command 
a  centurion:  the  centurion  who  was  t> 
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mand  the  right  centnrv  being 
centurion  of  the  left  (Pol.  vi. ' 
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formation  and  to 
pared  with  the  \v 
The  800  ca\:' 
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inandedbythrr. 
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effi&blished  by  Augustas,  which  oon tinned  till 
Christian  times.  They  had  no  fixed  term  of 
service,  and  had  civil  rather  tlum  military 
fanotions,  as  surveyors,  architects,  clerks,  &c. 
They  had  special  rank  and  extra  pay,  and  the 
right  of  carrying  a  vitia. 

(5)  Vexillaxii. — This  word  has  two  meanmgs: 
[a)  one  who  bears  a  vexiUum  (a  vexUlifer) ; 
{b)  one  who  serves  under  a  vexiUum^  i.e.  a 
temporary  enrolment.  A  vexiUum  and  a 
tignum.  oiffer  in  that  the  former  is  temporary 
and  extraordinary,  the  latter  is  fixed  and  regular. 
There  were  different  classes  of  those  who  serve 
nnder  vexilla.  (a)  Those  veterans  who  had 
served  out  their  time  of  twenty  years  {vexilla 
veteranorwm,  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  26)  and  were  nomi- 
nally dismissed  {exauctaroHf  Tac.  Ann.  i.  86) 
were  treated  as  a  select  troop,  used  only  in 
battle,  and  were  free  from  all  other  duties  {ib. 
tt6).  {b)  Any  troop  separated  from  the  main 
body  under  a  special  commander  with  its  own 
vexiUum  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  86,  8),  was  called 
vexiUum  or  vemiUatiOt  and  its  members  vexiU 
larii.  The  numbers  of  a  vexiUatio  varied, 
though  often  1000. 

The  Garriton  of  the  City  under  the  Empire, 

(1)  The  Cohortes  Praetoriae  (ol  9opv^poi). — 
The  praetorium  was  now  wherever  the  emperor 
was.  Augustus  established  nine  praetorian 
cc^iorts  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6) :  three  of  these  he 
quartered  in  Rome  (Tac.  Artn.  i.  7),  and  the 
rest  in  Italy  in  places  where  he  was  wont  to 
Htay  himself  (Suet.  Aug.  49,  Tib.  87).  Sejanus 
concentrated  the  praetorian  cohorts  into  one 
camp  before  the  Viminal  gate  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2 ; 
Suet.  Tib.  87).  The  supreme  commander  of 
these  was  the  emperor ;  but  from  the  year 
2  B.C.  the  praetorians  were  commanded  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  by  a  prae/ectu8  praetorioy 
or  two. 

The  number  of  praetorian  cohorts  varied  from 
nine  to  sixteen. 

Each  cohort  was  a  cohere  miliaria  (Tac. 
Uiet.  ii.  98)  equitata^  each  century  having  a 
turma  of  cavalry  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  24,  xii.  66).  Each 
cohort  was  commanded  by  a  tribune.  The 
praetorians  were  recruited  from  volunteers 
coming  principally  from  Italy  or  the  provinces 
of  Spam,  Macedonia,  or  Noricum  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
5).  From  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the 
praetorians  were  recruited  from  the  most  tried 
of  the  barbarian  troops.  The  length  of  service 
in  tiie  praetorian  cohorts  was  sixteen  years  (Tac. 
Ann.  1. 17) ;  the  pay  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
720  denarii  (about  £27)  yearly. 

l2)  The  Cohortes  Urbanae. — The  praetorians 
and  the  urban  cohorts  appear  to  form  one 
closely  connected  body,  though  the  urban  co- 
horts were  inferior  in  rank,  only  ^tting  half 
the  pay  of  the  praetorians,  and  havmg  to  serve 
twenty  years.  They  were  established  by  Au- 
gustus in  cuitodiam  urbie  (Suet.  Aug.  49),  and 
put  under  the  authority  of  iaxe  praefectua  urbis 
(Toe.  Hitt.  iii.  64).  Each  cohort  had  originally 
1500  men,  and  was  commanded  by  a  tribunue 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  9). 

(8)  The  Stoiorea. — ^These  appear  in  the  Re- 
public among  the  apparitors  of  the  provincial 
governor,  on  a  level  with  the  lictors.  Under 
the  Empire  they  were  confined  to  the  special 
service  of  the  emperor,  and  called  Statorea 
A  uguati.  They  took  rank  between  the  cohortea 
vi^um  and  urbanae^  and  stood  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  praetorians.  Their  commander 
Appears  to  have  been  called  praefectua  or 
curaicT, 


(4)  The  Conortea  Vigilum  were  established 
by  Augustus  in  6  a.d.  as  a  night-watch,  both 
to  prevent  fires  and  to  act  as  police.  They 
were  part  of  the  r^alar  army,  but  of  a  lower 
rank  than  the  other  corps  of  soldiers. 

They  consisted  of  freedmen  (Suet  At^.  25). 
The  whole  consisted  of  seven  cohorts  of  about 
1000  men  each.  Each  cohort  had  two  regions 
of  the  city  to  look  after,  and  in  each  region  a 
watchhouse  {excubiiorium).  Each  cohort  fell 
into  seven  centuries,  and  was  conunanded  by  a 
tribunua.  Q^ie  whole  corps  was  under  the 
Praefeetui  yigilnm.  In  early  times  his  juris- 
diction was  restricted ;  but  under  Sept.  Severus 
the  iurisdiotion  of  the  equestrian  praefectua 
vigilum  was  extended  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  senatorial  praefectua  urbi. 

Non-Roman  Troopa  in  the  Garriaon. 

(1)  Germani  or  Batavi. — This  troop  was  in- 
stituted by  Augustus.  Tliey  were  taken  ixom 
the  Oerman  tribes  belonging  to  the  empire,  and 
their  duty  was  the  guiurding  of  the  imperial 
family.  They  formea  a  coZ^^i^m,  which  fell 
into  decuriae  like  the  collegia  and  decuriae  of 
slaves. 

(2)  The  Equitea  Singularea  Au^/v^ti  were 
instituted  by  either  Trajan  or  Hadnan.  They 
appear  origmally  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
provinces  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube.  They 
were  connected  with  the  auxiliary  cavalry,  but 
stood  in  a  higher  grade.  They  were  quartered 
in  Rome.  They  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
general  command  of  the  praefectua  praetorio. 
each  division  having  a  tribune. 

The  Provincial  Militia. 

Tacitus  often  (Hiat.  i.  11,  &c.)  speaks  of  the 
inertnea  provinciae,  by  which  he  means  those 
provinces  in  which  no  l^ons  were  stationed. 
These  were  (1)  senatorial  provinces  (except 
Africa) ;  (2)  imperial  provinces  in  which  there 
was  no  l^on  stationea ;  (8)  provinces  governed 
by  procurators,  e.g.  the  Cottian  Alps  (Suet. 
Tib.  87),  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Thrace,  Judaea. 

Tliere  was  a  threefold  kind  of  militia  in  the 
provinces  : 

(1)  Municipal,  the  maintenance  of  which 
was  incumbent  on  the  municipal  magistrates. 

(2)  Special  ProvinciiU,  e.g.  the  Praefectua 
orae  maritimae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

(8)  General  ProvincuU.  In  times  of  danger 
or  confusion  the  main  body  of  youths  in  a 
province  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  called 
out  for  military  service  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  17,  48; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  49). 

The  higher  Officera  of  the  Legiona. 

(1)  The  Tribuni  (xiA^opxoO* — There  were  six 
for  each  l^on,  chosen  originally  by  the  consul. 
In  862  B.C.  the  people  laid  claim  to  elect  in  the 
comitia  tributa  six  out  of  the  twenty-four  (Liv. 
vii.  6,  9) ;  in  207  B.C.,  all  the  twenty-four  (Liv. 
xxvii.  86,  4).  They  were  regular  magistrates  of 
the  Roman  people ;  they  held  office  for  a  year 
(Cic.  Att.  xiii.  88,  8),  beginning  on  January  1. 
When  the  number  of  legions  increased,  the 
consuls  had  the  appointment  of  the  rest.  This 
distinction  remained  till  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
The  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  each,  and  each  pair  commanded 
the  legion  for  two  months  out  of  the  six  months 
of  active  operations.  In  the  Punic  and  Mace- 
donian wars  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  appear 
who  had  held  the  consulship,  praetorship,  and 
aedileship ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  tnounes 
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>o«^r«uaii>rrs  appear  first  in  the  Civil  War. 

'>u;^u3C  ate  Empire  th«e  irare  ten  in  each 

■  ■  ..-     •;<■*«.     They  carried  dcepatchoo  (Tac.  HUt.  ii. 

•-     > .  ex.  Lit.  TTTJ,  ^  4),  and  scxnetimes  acted  as 

•>   -wa      Y^<xu«mer5  (Sea.  «jr  Jra>  i.  18,  4;  St.  Mark 
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^'    ftncmfng  a  aqsarate  corps,  with  their 
«n  >i&c«n,  ana  Uw  function  of  acting  as  body- 
^tbtfti  vt  the  emperor  (Snet  Claud,  25). 

r> .  i  txaam*. — Under  this  head  may  come  the 
•*>  :t^*«K'rtt«,  the  libmior  who  made  aqaedact«, 
>ui  UE«^  stooe-cntters,    roof-builders    (acandu" 
«7^« .  wood-cutters,  charooal-bnmers ;  makers 
I      i  ^*«fi*p<ihs,  arms,  carriages,  &c.,  and  other 
.>^    Ad^MUMCs  and  artisans;  and  metaioreay  who 

u«^t^ured  out  the  camp  (Cic.  Phil,  xi,  5, 12). 

«.*         '    Mtfdici, — The  army  doctors,  who  ruiked 

K     unooK  the  principalesy  were  an  institution  of 

iw  Empire.     Under  the  Republic  the  chief 

».%      ilhcvrs  used  to  bring  their  private  physicians 

i    %:ta  them  on  campaign  (Pint.  Oat.  Min.  70; 

>^K  c.  A  ug.  11).    Wounded  soldiers  could  seldom 

uvatment  (cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  16,  38).    But 
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«arly  in  the  Empire  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  65)  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  department. 
Every  division  had  its  inedicus.  There  was  the 
medicus  legionit  in  each  legion,  and  also 
doctors  attsiched  to  the  otlier  branches  of  the 
service.    These  doctors  were  Roman  citizens. 

The  hospital  of  the  garrison  was  called  vale- 
tudinarium:  for  three  legions  there  was  one 
mdUiudimurium.  It  was  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  praefectus  coitrorum  or  a 
trihunua  militufn;  but  the  officer  in  charge 
was  the  optio  valetudinuriiy  who  had  a  number 
of  male  nurses  under  him.  There  was  also  an 
infirmary  for  horses  and  mules  {veterinarium) 
and  veterinary  surgeons  to  attend  to  them. 

II.  The  Principalea  attached  to  an  officer. 
Clrrka.  —  Librarii  who  kept  the  accounts 
{rati(ynes) ;  commentarienseSj  who  entered  the 
daily  proceedings  in  journals,  and  others,  such 
as  codicUlariit  tabulariiy  actarii\  quaestion- 
arii,  cornicularii,  and  secutorea  (adjutants), 
ttratores  (equerries),  &c. ;  and  lastly  immuneSy 
isoldiers  excused  all  camp  duties. 

m.  The  order  of  rank  among  ^^b principalea, 
or  (as  we  should  call  them)  non-commissioned 
officers,  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  as 
follows:  (l)  Centurio;  (2)  Evocatus  Augusti; 
(8)  Cornicularii  and  Beneficiarii;  (4)  Curator 
fisci;  (6)  Aquilifer;  (6)  Signifer:  (7)  Vexil- 
larins;  (8)  Optio. 

The  Levy  (delectua,  dilectuay  Kar6Xoyos). 

In  the  time  of  the  citizen  army  the  levy  took 
place  yearly.  The  consuls  appointed  a  day  on 
which  the  citizens  hable  to  service  were  to 
afiBemble  at  the  Capitol  (Liv.  xxvi.  81,  11). 
Sometimes  recruiting  officers  {cottquisitorea) 
were  sent  throughout  Italy  (Liv.  xxiii.  82, 19), 
and  constantly  oxter  89  B.C.,  when  all  Italy  was 
liable  to  l^onary  service. 

The  tribunes  were  first  assigned  to  the  four 
legions  in  the  order  of  their  election  (Pol.  vi. 
19,  8  sqq.).  A  tribe  was  then  chosen  by  lot,  and 
the  names  of  four  of  its  members  were  called 
out.  The  men  answering  to  tlieir  names  iJAy. 
▼ii.  4,  2)  were  chosen  by  the  tribunes,  one  for 
each  of  the  four  legions ;  then  four  more  (the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion  now  having  the 
first  choice),  and  so  on.  A  lot  was  then  cast 
for  the  second  tribe,  and  so  on  till  the  legion 
was  completed.  Volunteers  (Liv.  xlii.  82,  6) 
were  frequent.  They  became  legitimi  militea 
in  the  same  way  as  those  who  served  imder 
compulsion. 

The  cavalry,  in  early  times,  were  chosen 
alter  the  infantry  (Liv.  xxix.  87,  8) ;  but  in 
Polybius's  time  (vi.  20,  9)  the  cavalry  were 
picked  first  from  the  equestrian  list  of  tne  last 
census  and  800  appointed  to  each  legion. 

If  those  bound  to  serve  did  not  answer  to 
their  names,  they  were  lii^le  to  severe  punish- 
ment, even  slavery.  Certain  excuses  were 
allowed,  which  were  considered  by  the  consul 
(Liv.  iii.  67,  7). 

The  levy  being  completed,  the  consuls  ad- 
ministered the  oath  {aacramtento  mUitea  rogare 
or  adigere).  One  soldier  stood  out  and  repeated 
the  oAth  (aa^^ramentuni  or  aacramento  dicere) 
that  he  would  obey  orders  and  execute  the 
commands  of  the  officer  to  the  best  of  his  abihty ; 
after  that  each  soldier  was  called  out  sepa- 
rately, and  said  *  Idem  in  me.'  The  obhgation  of 
the  oath  lasted  till  the  next  campaign,  a  new 
oath  being  required  for  the  new  general  (Liv. 
iii.  20,  8 ;  Cic.  Off.  i.  11,  86).  Without  an  oaUi 
it  was  unlawful  to  fight  with  the  enemy  (Cic. 
Off.  i.  11,  87 ;  Liv.  viii.  84, 10).    Desertion  was 


a  nejaa^  and  dei4er\'ed  death.  Prom  tlie  time 
of  Marius  the  oath  was  taken  once  for  all  the 
whole  period  of  service. 

Besides  the  aacramentum,  whieh  belonged  to 
the  legitima  militia^  soldiers  were  sometimes 
sworn  ui  en  inaaae  {coniuratio)  on  the  occasion 
of  a  tutnultuaj  i.e.  an  Italian  or  GaUic  war.  The 
consul  hoisted  a  red  flag,  to  caU  out  (evocare) 
the  infantry,  and  a  blue  flag  for  the  cavalry,  on 
the  Capitol,  and  with  the  formula  *Qui  rem- 
j  publicam  ssJvam  esse  vult,  me  sequatui,'  eu- 
t  rolled  the  citizens.  Evocatio  appears  to  have 
been  a  similar  ceremony,  performed  by  deputy 
and  not  at  Bome  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  1). 
The  soldiers  sworn  in  by  a  coniuratio  were  free 
from  serv  ice  at  the  end  of  the  crisis.  (See  abov^ 
Evoca4i.) 

The  qualifications  for  service  were  physical 
capacity  (Pol.  vi.  20,  8),  citizenship,  and  a 
census  of  11,000  a^aea  (later  4000,  Pol.  vi.  19, 
12).  The  proletarii  and  capite  ceiisi  were 
enrolled  only  in  times  of  danger.  In  the  Social 
War  libertini  were  enrolled,  and  afterwards 
occasionally  even  slaves  (Plut.  Mar.  41 ;  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  29,  2). 

Caesar  and  Pompeius  enrolled  legions  of 
provincial  troops  {tegionea  vemaculae),  who 
were  not  citizens  (Caes.  BeU.  Hiap.  7).    This 

Eractice  was  restricted  to  the  Eastern  provinces 
y  Augustus,  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  later  division  of  the  Blmpire  into  partea 
Orientia  and  Occidentia  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40,  xi. 
24). 

The  qualifications  for  the  legionary  service 
under  the  Empire,  besides  such  physical  ones  as 
health,  strength,  a  regulation  height  [incomma, 
(yKOfA/ia)t  and  freedom  from  any  Herious  crime, 
were:  (1)  to  belong  to  an  urban  community, 
and  (2)  free-birth. 

During  the  Empire  regular  levies  seldom  took 
place.  As  a  rule  vacancies  were  filled  up  by 
volunteers ;  and  even  in  the  levies  substitutes 
were  accepted  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  80  [89],  1).  Gradu- 
ally the  Italians  ceased  to  take  service  in  the 
legions,  though  the  legal  liability  was  not 
removeid ;  and  tlie  legions  were  priaciimlly 
recruited  from  the  Latin  provinces,  e.g.  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Sicily,  Spain.  This  practice  de- 
veloped (under  Hadrian)  to  a  local  conscription 
for  each  legion :  the  African  legion,  e.g.,  being 
almost  exclusively  raised  in  Africa  and  Numidia. 

From  the  time  of  the  Social  War,  the  Socii 
having  vanished  entirely,  the  l^ons  and  auxilia 
form  uie  two  main  bodies  of  we  Boman  army. 
The  latter  were  the  non-Boman  troops  raised 
partly  in  the  provinces,  partly  from  alhed  kings 
and  nations.  These  auxiliary  troops  were  for 
the  most  part  raised  from  peregrini — especially 
from  natives  of  the  place  where  the  troop 
happened  to  be  located.  They  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged.  By  Augustus  the  auxiliaries  were 
only  taken  from  the  imperial  provinces  and 
Africa,  the  senatorial  provinces  supplying  prin- 
cipally the  legions  and  the  guard. 

Becruiting  officers  under  the  Empire  were 
called  dilectatorea ;  being  officials  of  senatorial 
rank  in  Italy  and  the  senatorial  provinces,  of 
equestrian  rank  in  the  imperial. 

The  Line  of  March  {agmcn). 
The  usual  order  of  march  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  was  in  a  single  column  (Pol.  vi. 
40,  4).  First  came  the  extraordinarii.  Next 
the  aia  dextra  of  the  aUies,  followed  by  its 
haggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  extraordinariL 
Then  one  of  the  legions,  followed  by  its  baggage ; 
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then  the  other  l^on,  followed  by  its  own 
ha^ga^e  and  that  of  the  ala  sinistra  of  the 
aUies,  which  latter  brooffht  op  the  rear.  The 
cavalry  usoally  followea  Uie  divisions  of  in- 
fantry to  which  they  were  attached;  some- 
times, however,  they  were  placed  on  the  flanks. 
In  open  places  where  an  attack  was  imminent, 
the  line  of  march  was  almost  that  of  battie, 
into  which  it  conld  readily  be  ohiuiged  (Tac. 
Ann,  ii.  16).  Caesar  calls  it  triplex  acie$  (B.  O. 
i.  49,  1).  The  hastati,  prinoipes,  and  triarii 
then  marched  in  three  parallel  columns,  each 
maniple  having  its  ba^^e  before  it.  The 
triplex  odes  is  osoally  called  by  Livy  agmen 
quinbdrcUumf  i.e.  a  square  or  rectangular  ar- 
rangement :  see  Liv.  x.  14,  7,  &o.  SoiAetimes 
a  hollow  sqtmre  or  rectangle  was  formed  (also 
called  agmen  quadratum),  with  the  baggage  in 
the  middle. 

The  lUnnan  soldier  carried  a  great  weight. 
Besides  his  arms,  the  legionary  had  to  carr^ 
food  for  half  a  month  or  more  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
78, 1 ;  liiv.  zliv.  2,  4),  one  or  more  stakes,  and 
various  odds  and  ends ;  e.g.  saw,  basket,  spade, 
axe,  strap,  sickle,  rope.  The  whole  weu^ht  of 
^e  baggage  was  estimated  at  sixty  Roman 
pounds  (of.  Cic.  Tmv.  11, 16,  87 ;  Verg.  Oeorg. 
iii.  846).  MariuH  made  an  arrangement  for 
carrying  all  this  on  a  board  fastened  on  to  a 
forked  support  strapped  across  the  shoulders 
{mulus  MarianiiSy  eA^  called  cterunvna). 

The  heavy  bagga;(e,  such  as  tents,  hand- 
mills,  &c.,  were  carried  on  horses  or  mules 
{iumenta)  driven  by  calones. 

The  Battle  Array  {aciea). 

According  to  Livy  (viii.  8,  9  sqq.),  the  ten 
maniples  of  the  hastati  stood  first,  next  imme- 
diately behind  the  intervals  {intervcMa^  ZtaxrH)- 
fiara)  between  the  maniples  of  the  hastati  stood 
the  principes,  and  behind  the  intervals  of  th^e 
the  ten  maniples  of  the  triarii.  Thus  the 
arrangement  was  that  of  a  quiTieunx  (Pol.  xv. 
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fuutati 

principes 

triarii 


9,  6).  The  hastati,  if  repulsed,  retired  through 
the  intervals  of  the  principes.  Should  the  prin- 
cipes likewise  be  defeated,  the  contest  came  to 
the  triarii  {rea  ad  triarios  redit). 

The  standards  (Signa,  i.e.  the  standards  of 
the  maniples)  usually  stood  behind  the  last 
row  of  the  maniple.  Th6  signa  especially 
alluded  to  in  accounts  of  battles  are  tnose  of 
the  hastati  (Liv.  xxxvii.  89,  8).  The  anteaig- 
nanif  then,  are  the  prima  tudea  or  hastati  (cf. 
Liv.  47,  2) ;  and  the  poataignani  the  principes. 
If  the  eneniy  are  repulsed,  the  hastati  advance, 
aigna  promota  (Liv.  viii.  88,  10) ;  and  if  the 
hfiuitati  have  to  retire,  the  aeeunda  aciea  come  up 
ad  prima  aigna  (Liv.  ix.  82, 8).  Sometimes  the 
signa  appear  to  nave  been  in  the  front  of  the 
maniples  (Tac.  Hiat.  ii.  48),  and  this  was  no 
doubt  the  usual  position  in  a  charge  in  battle 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  8).  Milea  aubaigyta/nua  is  a 
regular  legionary  soldier.  The  anteaignani  of 
Caesar  were  a  select  body  (cf.  Cic.  Phil.  v.  5, 
12),  formed  within  the  l^on  from  the  most 
active  and  brave  men,  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  who  were  tree  from  all  bagga;^  {expe- 
diti)f  and  who  could  be  used  for  sudden  exigen- 
cies. 

The  usual  order  of  battle  (frona)  appears  to 
have  been  the  two  legions  in  the  centre,  flanked 
on  the  right  by  the  ala  deztra  of  the  allies, 


and  on  the  left  by  tlie  ala  sinistra.  On  the 
extreme  right  were  the  legionary  cavalry  and 
the  equites  extraordinarii  ^Liv.  xxii.  46,  7) ; 
on  the  extreme  left,  the  alhed  cavalry.  Bui 
there  were  frequent  variations :  sometimes  the 
cavalry  was  behind  the  legions  (Liv.  x.  6,  6),  or 
the  allies  were  in  front,  the  legions  in  reserve 
(xxxv  6, 8),  or  the  legions  were  on  the  wings 
(Pol.  xi.  20, 5).  Other  formations  are  found :  e.g, 
(l)/r<}nte  longa  quadrato  exercitu — ^the  kind 
described  above;  (2)  obliqua  aoiea,  i.e.  right  or 
left  wing  attacking;  (8)  ainuata  <icieay  both 
wings  attacking,  legionaries  guarded  by  hght- 
armed ;  (4)  cuneua  (f/ifioKoy)  (see  Liv.  xxxix. 
81),  called  by  the  soldiers  caput  pordnuntf  vis. 
the  centre  projecting  like  a  wedge,  a  kind  of 
attack  to  be  received  by  a  V-shaped  arrange- 
ment {tenaille)^  called /ot/ex. 

Cuneua^  however,  is  frequently  used  for  any 
solid  formation,  e.g.  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
(Liv.  xxxii.  17, 11),  not  necessarily  of  a  wedge 
form. 

In  particular  emergencies  other  combinationa 
were  formed :  e.g.  (1)  orhiti  a  dose  square  or 
mass,  which  soldiers  formed  {volvere^  facerey 
when  hard-pressed  by  the  enemy  (SuU.  tug.  97, 
5;  Caes.  B.  Q.  iv.  87,  2);  (2)  Teitodo;  (8> 
globiMt  a  general  word  for  a  small  closely- 
formed  attacking  division  (Liv.  iv.  29, 1 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  61). 

Hadrian,  who  much  improved  the  organisa- 
tion and  discipUne  of  the  army,  reintroduced 
the  close  phalanx.  The  phalanx  was  now  eight 
deep,  in  close  arrav,  the  first  four  lines  armed 
with  ^  to,  the  last  four  with  lanceas  [i^mii  and 
Armour,  LanceaI:  cf.  Tac.  Hiat.  i.  79.  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  stood  both  on  the  wings 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  phalanx,  with  a  reserve 
of  picked  men  to  make  a  charge  at  the  i-ighi 
moment. 

Conditions  of  the  Service. 

Augustus  organised  the  regulations  referring 
to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  while  in  the  service, 
the  number  of  years'  service  required,  and  the 
reward  on  discharge ;  establishing  at  the  same 
time  the  Aerarinm  militare  (Suet.  Aup.  49). 

(1)  Pay. — Prior  to  the  siege  of  Veii,  in  40^ 
B.C.,  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  soldier  were 
defrayed  by  his  tribe,  except  those  of  tho 
knights  (see  above).  [Eqnitdf .]  It  was  paid  at 
the  end  of  sen-ice,  whether  for  six  months 
iaemeatre  atipendiiim,  Liv.  xl.  41, 11),  or  a  year 
{annuum  atipendiuniy  Liv.  xhi.  84,  6).  Tb^ 
payment  was  laid  on  the  conquered  (Liv.  v.  27» 
16;.  Polvbius  (vi.  89,  16)  says  that  the  pro- 
visions, clothes,  tents,  and  accoutrements  were 
deducted  from  the  pay. 

The  annual  pav  of  the  legionary  in  the  time 
of  Polybius  for  the  year  of  860  davs  was  1200 
aaaeat  of  the  centurion  2400,  and  of  the  horse- 
man 8600.  Caesar  raised  the  i>ay  of  the  legion> 
ary  to  8600  aaaea  ( =  226  denarii),  Domitian  to 
800  denarii.  The  only  superior  officer's  pay 
we  know  of  is  that  of  the  tribunua  legion  is  in 
the  third  century,  viz.  25,000  sesterces. 

Increased  pay  was  sometimes  given  for  dis- 
tinguished bravery  or  special  service.  Such 
soldiers  were  called  duplarii,  aeaQuipliearii, 
&c.  Salariarii  are  ofiicers  of  rank  employed 
in  civil  duties,  e.g.  adaeaaoreay  medici^  evocati. 

(2)  Length  of  aervice  and  discJuirge. — Dur* 
ing  the  Republic  the  citizens  were  oound  to 
serve  between  the  completed  seventeenth  year 
of  age  and  the  completed  forty-sixth ;  the  legion- 
ary had  to  serve  sixteen  or  at  most  twenty 
campaigns,  the   cavalry   ten    (PoL  vL  19,  2). 
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After  Angnstas  the  legionary  served  twenty 
years  (Dio  Cass.  liy.  25,  6),  the  praetorians  six- 
teen C^ac.  Ann.  i.  17,  78),  the  urhan  oohorta 
tw«ntj,  the  auxiliaries  twenty-five.  After  serv- 
ing their  time  thej  were  entitled  to  honesta 
mistio;  but  soldiers  were  very  commonly  re> 
uined  in  the  service  as  evocati  long  after  their 
legal  term  of  service  had  expired.  In  the  case 
of  hone$ia  miisio,  if  the  veterans  did  not  have 
land  allotted  to  them,  they  got  a  lump  sum 
of  money,  the  praetorians  6000  denarii  (about 
i.185)  the  legionaries  8000  or  more  (about  £125). 
In  case  of  physical  incapacity  or  sickness, 
a  soldier  had  whsA  was  called  a  cauaaria 
mstio. 

Mi9ceUaneou9  FecUures  of  the  Service. 

1 1 )  Ma/rr%(ige. — A  Boman  l^onary  could  not 
I^ally  marry  while  in  the  service,  but  relaxa- 
tions ol  this  rule  were  granted,  and  the  ofitepring 
bom  soldiers'  marriages  or  cohabitation  {con- 
ee$9a  conauetudo)  mm  women  called /oean'otf, 
ttK»ngh  not  bom  in  wedlock,  were  often  Witi- 
mated  luid  granted  citizenship,  even  when  their 
parents  were  peregrvnae  eondicionU.  A  sol- 
dier already  married  could  retain  his  wife,  but 
ooold  not  keep  her  in  the  camp.  The  only 
vomen  in  the  camp  were  either  camp-followers 
or  non- Romans  (lav.  xliii.  8, 1).  The  auxiliaries 
were  allowed  to  marry  while  still  soldiers.  The 
children  bom  of  a /ocaria  bore  the  name  of  the 
mother,  were  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
camp,  and  all  assigned  to  the  tribe  Pollia,  so 
is^  to  enable  them  U>  take  service  in  the  legions. 
In  the  fourth  century  aj).  all  soldiers  could 
Burry,  and  permission  could  be  granted  by  the 
commander  to  a  soldier  to  keep  his  wife  in  the 
eamp. 

What  was  legally  only  concubinatua  was  no 
doabt  expreM^  (as  euf.  in  epitaphs)  by  the 
more  honourable  terms  of  coniunx  and  maritus. 

(2)  Buaineaaof  the  Soldier  in  peace.  Exei-- 
ci$e9  and  the  Oonatruction  of  Public  Worka. — 
Boman  discipline  requir^  that  the  soldiers 
bhonld  not  got  demoralisea  by  inaction.  They 
lud  to  go  through  the  drill  necessary  to  keep 
them,  in  eflficient  training,  which  was  held  twice 
t  day  for  recruits,  once  for  full  soldiers.  They 
vers  further  trained  in  wood-cutting,  riding, 
JQmiMng,  running,  swimming,  shooting  javelins 
•nd  arrows,  slinging  stones,  fencing  and  spar- 
ring at  a  stake  with  a  stick  (vectia ;  c^va,  Veg. 
i.  U;  audea,  Juv.  vi.  248;  ludua  quintavua 
from  via  quifUana  [Caitra]  :  hence  mediaeval 
'qaintun^,  &c.  Besides  this,  there  was  ooca- 
nonally  the  Deovriio;  especially  after  the 
review  (luatratio) :  see  Liv.  xl.  6, 6.  Also  once 
s  month  the  amhulaiioj  i.e.  to  march  fully 
equipped  ten  miles  out  and  home  at  the  regular 
tion  military  pace  (four  Boman  [-nearly 
^  English]  miles  an  hour),  sometimes  pleno 
^adu  (nearly  five  miles  an  hour). 

SoldiiBrB  often  executed  public  works.  They 
vere  not  allowed  to  work  for  private  people; 
bat  lometimes  built  public  edifices  in  the  pro- 
vinces. In  republican  times  the  soldiers  were 
occasionally  employed  in  executing  large  public 
works.  Examples  of  this  are  the  Via  Flamima 
in  Italy,  and  the  Fossa  Mariana  near  Aries. 

Bat  the  great  works  of  the  Boman  soldiery 
«m>6ar  under  the  Empire  : 

(a)  The  Limitea,  or  frontier  fortifications: 
^h  as  the  Vallum  Hadriani  or  Picts'  Wall 
in  the  N.  of  England ;  the  Limea  Tranarhena- 
"uj,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn  near  Kelheim 
^  the  I^uiube;  the  Limea  Bha^tiae,  the  Limea 
Orientaliai  the  Limea  A/ricanuaf  &c. 


(b)  The  Miliary  Boada,  which  were  always 
the  main  high  roods  throughout  the  Empixo 
(Quint,  ii.  18,  16).  From  the  duties  of  iMd* 
making  even  veterans  were  not  free. 

(c)  Keepmg  up  and  extending  tiie  fortificO' 
tions  already  in  existence. 

{d)  Miacellaneoua  worka^  such  as  making 
bridges  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  20),  cutting  oonaJs  (i6.  xi. 
20),  Duilding  amphitheatres  (ib.  Hiat.  ii.  67), 
dredging  rivers  and  harbours  (Suet.  Au^.  18), 
agricultural  work,  even  occasionally  working  in 
mines  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20). 

(8)  Bewarda    and  Funiahmenia. — For    re- 
wards, see  Corona,  Oratio,  Trinmphuf ,  and 
Index,  a.v.  Military  Bewards. 
•  Among  military  punishments  may  be  meu-r 
tioned: 

(a)  CaattgaHo,  which  could  be  inflicted  even 
on  officers. 

(6)  Fecuniaria  multOf  deprivation  of  whole 
or  part  of  pay  (Liv.  xl.  41, 11).  One  who  thus 
lost  his  pay  was  called  a^re  dirutua. 

(e)  Munerum  indictioy  extra  duty,  could  be 
inflicted  only  on  those  who  were  in  some  degree 
immuneay  by  making  them  mumficea,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  gradua  deiectio. 

(a)  Milttiae  mutatiOf  degradation,  e.g.  from 
the  cavalry  to  the  infantry,  or  to  the  funditarea. 
This  vras  also  called  ordinia  ademptio. 

(e)  Ignominioaa  miaaiOf  public  drumming, 
out  before  the  whole  army. 

To  these  add — 

(/)  Whole  troops  were  often  given  barley 
instead  of  wheat  for  food,  and  made  to  bivouac 
outside  the  camp  (Pol.  vL  88,  8:  cf.  Liv.  x. 
4,  4 ;  Suet.  Aua.  24). 

(a)  Deolmatio. 

(a)  Capital  puniahmeniy  which  could  only 
be  inflicted  by  the  consul  during  the  B;epublic, 
or  by  the  emperor  or  legaiua  M^nw  during 
the  Empire.  It  was  the  penalty  for  desertion 
{deaertio)t  excessive  insubordination,  secret  corr 
respondence  with  the  enemy,  or  loss  ol  stan- 
dards (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  86).    See  FoBtuuinm. 

(4)  Commiaaariat. — Each  foot-soldier  in  Uie 
time  of  Polybius  (vi.  89, 18)  got  per  month  4 
modii  of  wheat ;  each  Boman  trooper  42  modii 
of  barley,  and  12  of  wheat ;  each  trooper  of  the 
allies  80  modii  of  barley  and  8  of  wheat.  The 
extra  supply  for  the  horse-soldiers  was  for  the 
support  of  two  servants  for  each  Boman  and 
one  for  each  ally,  and  for  their  horses.  The 
food  of  the  Greeks  was  mostly  barley  (cf. 
Xen.  An,  vii.  1,  87) ;  the  Romans  used  more 
wheat.  The  soldier  used  to  oarry  nations 
for  seventeen  days.  The  com  when  mea> 
sured  out  {metiri)  to  the  soldiers  was  neither 
ground  nor  baked.  The  soldiers  ground  their 
com  in  hand-mills  [XolaJ,  which  were  carried 
with  the  baggage.  The  flour  was  made  into 
a  kind  of  porridge  {pula)j  or  baked  into  bread 
(Pint.  Mar.  7).  Cocta  cibaria  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  times  of  the  early  Bepublic 
(Liv.  iii.  28, 8, 27, 8 ;  cf.  Pint.  Mar.  18 ;  Sail.  lu^. 
44,  6).  Biscuit  (buccellatum)  is  mentione»A  m 
late  times.  Meat  was  quite  a  secondary  article 
of  food  in  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  early 
Empire  (Goes.  B.  O.  i.  48,  6) :  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  case  of  hardship  when  life  had  to  be 
supported  on  meat  alone  (Caes.  B.  Q.  vii.  17, 8 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  24).  Vegetables  (legwmina)  were 
also  occasionally  used  in  case  of  an  insufficient 
supply  of  com  {Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  47,  7) ;  and  ol 
course  salt  was  always  given  (cf.  Pint.  Oraaa, 
19).  For  drink  we  hear  of  vinegar  being 
supplied  to  make  the  draught  caJled  poaea, 
Wme  was  often  served  out,  though  not  by  strict 
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diseiplinarianft  (Sail.  lag.  44).  The  price  of  the 
com  was  deducted  from  the  pay ;  it  amounted 
to  about  40  denarii  a  year.  Other  necessaries 
or  luxuries  were  supphed  by  sutlers  {lixae) 
who  followed  the  camp.  Annies  used  to  be 
billeted  in  towns,  and  requisitions  were  made 
on  tJie  neighbourhood,  whether  friendly  or  not. 
Cicero  {Imp.  Cn.  Fom^.  18,  88)  speaks  of  the 
abuses  connected  vrith  this.  •  It  was  thought 
that  wfiur  sliould  support  itself  (Liv.  xxxiv.  U,  12). 
Magazines  {horrea)  were  erected  for  the  sup- 
plies to  be  transported  to  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  42, 4). 
The  supplies  in  the  imperial  magazines  con- 
sisted of  com,  barley,  and  straw,  and  biscuit, 
bacon,  pork,  wine,  vinegar,  &c.  The  duty  of 
transport  {veciura)  lay  on  the  magistrates  of 
the  tributary  towns  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  82,  2). 

Among  commissariat  officers  were  pecuarii, 
venatorea  and  lanii. 

(5)  Aasociationa  in  tlie  Army. — Belonging  to 
every  cohort  of  the  l^ion,  under  charge  of  the 
signifer  and  subordinate  clerks  {liln'arii  depoai- 
taTum\  was  Afollis  or  public  purse,  into  which 
one-haJ^  of  all  extraordinary  grants  of  money 
were  paid  by  the  soldiers,  and  probably  also 
voluntory  contributions.  There  was  also  a 
burial  fund  in  each  l^ion,  to  which  every  soldier 
contributed  a  trifle.  We  also  find  kinds  of 
friendly  societies  formed  by  certain  classes  of 
the  pnncipalet.  Such  a  society,  as  well  as  the 
building  in  which  it  met,  was  called  achola. 
Each  member  paid  an  entrance  fee  {scamna- 
rium)  of  720  denarii.  If  ordered  across  the 
sea,  he  got  200  denarii ;  when  he  became  a 
veteran,  an  anulariwn  of  &00 ;  if  he  died,  his 
lieirs  or  executors  received  ROO. 

For  military  armour  and  weapons  see  Armi 
and  Armour.  For  dress,  military  ensigns, 
military  engines,  see  the  Index. 

'E^tTaoTaC     Bee  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

Exhibendnm,  Actio  ad.  See  Appendix, 
Roman  Law. 

Exi'linm  {<pvyi^.  Banishment.  1.  G&eek. — 
In  the  heroic  ages  the  general  term  0irnf  (flight) 
was  applied  (1)  to  penal  banishment  lor  crime, 
e.g.  Od,  zvi.  88 ;  (2)  to  voluntary  exile  in  order 
to  avoid  punishment,  chiefly  when  homicide  had 
been  committed  (see  II.  xxiii.  88,  ii.  666,  xiii.  606, 
Od.  zv.  224,  xxiii.  110).  The  exile  becMune  Uirris 
in  his  new  oountry  (Hdt.  i.  84 ;  Od.  xiii.  281, 
&c.),  and  imder  the  protection  of  Zeus  Uttrtos. 
The  duty  of  taking  vengeance  devolved  upon 
the  relatives  of  the  slain  man ;  who  might,  how- 
ever, accept  a  ransom  (*  blood-wite,'  *  wer-gild ')  or 
voii^  {II'  ix.  680,  ^c).  The  idea  of  a  ceremonial 

S dilution  and  cleansing  {ndBapo'ts)  is  post- 
omeric,  and  probably  Asiatic  (Grote,  cn.  i.) 
{Od.  xxiv.  488  sqq.). 

At  Athens,  a  person  convicted  of  accidental 
homicide  had  to  leave  the  country  within  a 
specified  time  bv  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain 
in  exile  untU  the  relations  of  the  slain  man 
paidoned  him  {al9*7ff$cu,  aXUtais)  (Dem.  e. 
Arittocr.  ip.  644,  §  72,  c.  Mid.  p.  528,  §48); 
his  possessions  were  iirlriua,  i.e.  not  confiscated. 
The  length  of  the  term  of  banishment  is  uncer- 
tain. The  relations  could  always  bring  it  to  an 
end  by  ofSttrtf  and  ndBaptrts  (cf.  'E^irai). 

Banishment  for  life  with  confiscation  was 
inflicted  on  persons  who  rooted  up  the  sacred 
olives  {fAopiaij  at  Athens  (Lys.  pro  aacr.  Olea 
emac.  §  41),  and  on  those  convicted  of  wounding 
with  intent  to  kill  [Tpavu-aros  YPO"^]'  The 
murder  of  a  non-citisen  was  punished  with 
banishment. 

Banishment  might  also  be  proposed  as  penalty 
by  tiie  accuser,  or  be  decreed  by  the  state,  in  a 
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Besides  those  mentioned  bef ore,  Thnkydides, 
the  son  of  Melesias  (Plat.  Per.  14,  &c.) ;  Alld- 
biodes  and  Megakles  (see  fig.  638),  the  grand- 
fathers of  AUdbiades  ([Andoc.]  c.  Alcib.  §  84) ; 
Xdiithippus,  the  father  of  Perikles,  and  other 
diistingnished  citizens,  were  ostracised.  The  last 
person  agaiust  whom  it  was  used  was  Hyper- 
bolns,  iim  lampmaker,  in  416  B.C.,  frequently 
tnentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  purty  after  Kleon's  death  (Ar.  Pax^ 
eai :  cf .  Ban.  670 ;  Thuc.  viii.  78).  According 
to  the  common  story,  Hyperbolus's  ostracism 
brought  the  institution  into  contempt.  It  is 
probable  that  ostracism  was  formally  abolished 
in  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  408  B.C.  It  is 
likely  that  the  ypapii  vapayd/juaty  had  already  to 
some  extent  taken  its  place. 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical 
states  as  well  as  Athens:  as  at  Argos,  Mi- 
letus, and  M^ara.  From  the  ostracism  at 
Athens  was  copied  the  Petalism  {weraKia'fiAs) 
of  the  Syracusans,  so  called  from  the  1^^TaAx^ 
or  leaves  of  the  olive,  used  instead  of  utrrpoKo. 

2.  Roman.  Exilium  means  banishment 
inflicted  by  the  state  as  a  punishment,  and 
accompanied  by  loss  *of  civitas :  if  the  per- 
•ou  banished  did  not  cease  to  be  civM,  it  was 
not  properly  exiliumy  but  relegaMo.  The 
infliction  of  exile  for  crime  was  a  punishment 
unknown  to  the  Roman  law  for  centuries.  No 
decree  of  banishment  caused  loss  of  civitaSf 
nnless  the  person  punished  had  been  l^ally 
eoodemned  in  a  regular  iadicium.  (See  Cic. 
vro  Domo,  16,  17,  Caec.  84.)  The  Romans 
had  a  dislike  to  compulsory  exile,  carrying 
with  it  loss  of  civitaa.  The  outcast  from  his 
tribe  and  people  lost  evexything  that  made  life 
valnable  or  even  bearable:  he  became  civilly 
dead,  and  liable  to  be  reduced  to  slavery 
wherever  he  might  betake  himself. 

But  though  the  state  hesitated  to  inflict  such 
a  fate  as  this  upon  its  citizens,  it  did  not  deny 
them  Uie  privilege  of  escaping  legal  consequen- 
ces by  voluntary  exile  (Liv.  i.  41,  ii.  86,  v.  82 ;  Cic. 
Case.  88,  84).  Exile  was  conceived  not  as  a 
panishment,  but  as  a  means  of  escaping  punish- 
ment, which  the  Romans  left  open  to  the  ac- 
<'Qfled  op  to  the  moment  of  his  condemnation. 
The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  an  accused  crimi- 
nal seems  to  have  been  r^arded  as  an  admis- 
sion of  his  guilt,  which  the  Romans  habitually 
confirmed  by  a  plebiscitnm,  giving  it  a  legiu 
character  (Liv.  v.  82,  46) ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  accused,  forbade  other 
members  of  the  state  to  afford  him  shelter,  fire, 
or  water :  the  most  common  expression  is  a^uas 
et  ifftUt  inierdicHo  (Liv.  xxv.  4),  sometunes 
slso  tecti  (Cic.  pro  DomOf  80).  Interdiotio  was 
no  mere  political  ontlavrry ;  it  was  intended  to 
pnrify  the  body  politic  by  casting  out  its  im- 
pure elements.  Fire  ana  water  were  the  svm- 
bols  of  puntv,  and  it  was  as  religious  symbols 
that  fire  and  water  were  denied  to  the  exile. 
In  later  times  interdictio  a.  et  i.  was  imposed 
as  a  legal  penalty,  inflicted  by  the  praetor  pre- 
siding at  quaestionea  p&rpetuae  m  cases  of 
ambiiust  maieMtaa^  murder  and  venefidum^ 
and  falsum.  Julius  Caesar  added  to  these 
crimes  that  of  vtt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  republican  period, 
interdiction  aquae  et  ignis  was  inflicted  as 
an  ordinary  cnminal  sanction  or  punishment, 
awuded  not  by  a  lex  or  plebiscitum,  but  by  a 
judge  or  judges  after  trial  and  conviction  (Cic. 
fro  Domo,  81,  Mur.  28). 

The  emperors  introduced  a  new  form  of 
banishment,  deporiatio  in  inaidaniy  the  crimi- 
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nal  being  confined  to  an  island  or  some  pi'e- 
Bcribed  place  on  the  mainland  (but  not  of  Italy), 
but  within  its  Umite  enjoying  personal  freedom 
(Tao.  Ann.  iii.  SB,  68).  Like  aqtuie  et  igtiia 
interdiction  deportation  carried  with  it  loss  of 
civitas  {media  deminutio  capitis).  The  con- 
demned man  lost  patria  potestas  over  his 
children,  agnutioj  and  conuhium ;  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  his  testament  cancelled, 
and  being  now  a  peregrinus  he  was  incapable 
of  executing  another.  But  the  loss  of  citizenship 
did  not  have  the  practical  effect  of  dissolving 
his  marriage  or  depriving  him  of  the  capacity 
of  buying  and  seUing,  or  of  doing  any  other 
legal  acts  which  could  be  performed  by  the  iua 
gentium. 

BelegatiOf  which  as  contrasted  with  exilium 
was  known  under  the  Republic  (Liv.  iii.  10, 
iv.  4,  xl.  41 ;  Cic.  P.  Sext.  12 ;  Suet.  Aug.  10, 
65 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  53,  iii.  17),  was  a  slighter  pun- 
ishment, appearing  in  two  forms.  A  person 
might  (1)  be  forbidden  to  live  at  Rome  or  any 
other  specified  place,  or  (2)  some  confined  spot 
might  be  assigned  to  him  for  his  residence  for 
a  definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  A  variety  of 
relegatio  was  lata  fuaa^  in  which  the  person 
banished  was  excluded  from  one  specified  dis- 
trict only  (see  Suet  Claud.  28).  The  relegaius 
retained  his  civitaSj  and  so  did  not  undergo 
capitis  deminutioy  nor  was  his  property  for- 
feited, except  by  special  direction  of  the  judge 
(see  Ov.  Trist.  v.  11,  ii.  127,  &c.). 

'E^CoraaOat  tAv  6vtuv.  See  Appendix, 
Greek  Law. 

'Eiiriipia.  or  '  Eirc€68ia.  (l)  Sacrifices 
offered  to  obtain  omens  by  generals  before  they 
set  out  on  an  expedition.  (Aen.  Ana^.  vi.  6,  §  2.) 
[Aia^arl^piaj     (2)  [EUrtrt^pta.] 

Exo'dinm  {4^6itoy).  Exodia  were  old- 
fashioned  comic  interludes  in  verses  with  can- 
ticOi  chiefly  in  the  Atellanae  (Liv.  vit.  2),  witii 
which  they  were  closely  connected,  and  not  per- 
formed alone  (Juv.  iii.  176,  vi.  71).  They  were, 
like  the  Atellanae  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-bom  Romans,  and  not  by  histriones.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  thev  were  short  comedies 
or  farces  performed  after  the  Atellanae,  or  inter- 
ludes between  successive  Atellanae.  The  thing 
itself,  as  well  as  the  name,  seems  to  have  been 
introdooed  from  Italian  Greece ;  but  after  its 
introduction  it  appears  to  have  become  very 
popular  among  the  Romans,  and  Exodia  con- 
tinued to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late  period. 
(Suet.  Domit.  10.)    [Comoedia.] 

Exo'siifl  {i^wfAls).    [Dresa.] 

*E€(i}|j.o9Ca.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

*E€(&9Tpob.  (1)  A  theatrical  contrivance, 
attributed  to  Aeschylus,  to  represent  a  scene 
in  an  interior.  A  moveable  chamber  correspond- 
ing to  the  size  of  any  of  the  three  doors  was 
wheeled  out  {iieKVK\fifia)  or  pushed  out  (^(t^orpa) 
(Ar.  Thesm,  276,  Ach.  876).  A  special  use 
of  both  machines  was  to  exhibit  tne  results 
of  acts  unfit  to  be  represented  in  action  on  the 
stage  (Hor.  A.  P.  186  sqq.)  [Theatrmn]. 

(2)  A  boarding  bridge  used  in  siege  opera- 
tions. 

'E^oiSAvic  SCkv)  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

Szpositio  {iarSBHTis,  tirOco'if).  In  primitive 
times  the  father  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  {susei- 
pere)  or  not,  as  he  chose,  the  child  laid  on  the 
hearth.  The  legends  of  Zeus,  Theseus,  Oedipus, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  &c.  point  to  this.  At 
Sparta  and  in  Crete  it  was  directlv  allowed  by 
law ;  in  all  Greek  states,  except  Thebes,  it  was 
more  or  less  the  custom,  and  not  punishable  by 
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law.  MotherH  expoBed  their  children  to  hide 
their  shvne,  and  imthen  to  aroid  the  expenae  or 
iroablo  of  brin^in^  them  op,  DulghloiB  espa- 
oimll;  were  ofteo  eipoeed  (PUat.  Citi.,  Cat. ; 
Ter.  Haut.  ire] :  a  nurve  ot  the  clasn  t;aJ1ed 
^X'^p'i'Tfiia  (Plat.  Minot,  SIS  d)  muueed  the 
boainBsa.  The  ohild  wu  naaall;  anddled  and 
placed  on  t,  X^pfh  '"""  "ome  religioun  idea. 
Swdpyaiiii  or  loheoa  were  Bometimes  left  with  it, 
ill  Dane  ol  tutnra  lecogoition.  ThoHe  obtldren 
wlio  were  picked  up  wen  probabljr  Mid  or  kept 
u  Bliives;  aomfl  tew  ma;  bave  beeo  reued  lor 
obarity  or  by  ohildlew  ooQplee.  Bat  there  was 
in  any  case  a  risk,  BJDoe  the  parent  on  proving 
liLB  reUtionohip  coold  at  anj  time  re-enter  on 
his  rights. 

At  Borne,  where  all  fioolol  inatitotionH  rented 
upon  tbe  pairiapoieBltUf  the  right  of  expoei tion 
was  limited  b;  custom,  whiah  enjoined  that  all 
mole  children  and  one  lemole  should  be  reared 
in  each  family.     Deformity  or  weaknew  woaa 

attested  by  five  citizens.  The  irregular  eipoai- 
bion  of  children  was  Bubjeoted  to  law  in  SIG  aj>. 
in  eonsequenoe  of  tbo  growth  of  CtiriBtianitf . 
In  VJi  AJ>.  the  o3ence  was  made  puniihable  by 
death. 

BztrMtdiwt'rli.    [Szanito*.] 


Fab«i  (TfKTBti',  x>A<"<'>)'    (1)  A  worker  i 

BigoiGea  a  carpenter.  We  find  alao  fab«r 
navalii,  balnealor,  leclariua,  tc.  The  work- 
Kliop,  an  well  OB  the  trade,  waa  called  fabrica 
(Ter.  Ad.  iv,  a,  4G ;  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  18,  86).  The 
•liHerent  trades  were  said  to  have  been  divided 
by  Noma  (Plut.  Numa,  IT)  into  nine  colUgia, 
i.e.  Domponiea  or  guilds.  Domeiitic  crafts,  soob 
ns  baking  and  weaving,  are  not  inclndad  in  these 
collegia.  Tbe  objeot  of  eiiroUin^  them  was 
probably  U>  provide  for  the  leligioaa  obeerv- 
LiuceB  of  the  citf ,  uiil  to  give  tbe  plebeians  (lo 
whom  eiclosively  tbe  Cahri  belonged)  an  interest 
in  the  atate  religion  onder  their  patrona, 
Minerva  of  the  Aventine.  In  the  ooDsIitotion 
nl  Seri'ius  ToUius,  the /ofrrt  (i^mtrit  and/afrri 
arrani  or  ferrarii  were  formed  into  two  cen- 
tunea  called  eentwriae  fabrum  (Cio.  Oral.  49, 
I5Ii}.     [Ctniiu.] 

Nothing  ia  known  of  these  collegia  during 
republican  times.  We  only  hear  that  they 
nf-re  not  sappreaaed  with  others  (Suet.  Ca«>. 
*:i.   Aug.  83),  but    eiisled   down  to  imperial 


moltipbed  and  prOKpered.  Tbey  were  organised 
in  dtcuTioBf  presides  over  by  dact^rionsa,  tna- 
ffittrt  or  a  vraefectua ;  with  qtuiestorra,  hotto- 
rati,  and  other  offlctala  or  dignitaries;  tctibae. 
aeditumi,  harutpictt:  a  F^lic  chest  {area), 
archives,  landed  property.    They  met  according 

on  a  military  model,  with  centurions,  o^fionei, 
jirincipnlea,vexiUiferi.S!t.  [Ex««itiUl7]  They 
liod  their  apeciol  religions  observances  and 
patron  deities,  Minerva  chiefly,  but  also  Vulcan, 
Bilvanus,  Hercules.  4tc.;  theiroommon  boncjuets 
[rpjilae]  and  burial-groimda. 

Tlie  colUgia  fahmm  do  not  appear  to 
lukve  been  primarily  industrial  bodies,  nor  to 
have  attempli'd,  like  the  guilds  of  the  middle 
ogea,  to  control  tiada.    They  rather  resembled 


FALX 
benefit  societieB,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  and 
they  received  into  their  nnmbers,  net  crafts- 
men only,  hot  private  perw>ns,  wonien,  and 
foreigneia.  They  were  Ihos  liable  to  suspicion 
oa  leading  to  political  oaaociations  (traipliu, 
Ptin.  Ep.  ad  Trai.  88,  34  [49,  4A]).  In  tbs 
later  Empire  they  were  couBidered  lo  'm  usetol 
to  the  public  service,  especially  for  bnilding 
and  in  the  dockyard  service.  Throoghont  the 
whole  time  of  their  sxiatence  the  collegia 
fabrum  seem  to  have  been  organised  as  fire- 
brigades. 

(a)  The  tabri  or  engineers  in  the'army  wen 
under  tbe  command  ot  an  officer  called  prae- 
feetat  fahnan  (Cic  Att.  ii.  H],  or  engineer  in 
chief ;  and  appear  to  have  been  atta^ed.  not 
to  any  legion  in  particular,  but  to  the  whole 
aimy.  It  was  the  doty  of  tbe  fobri,  not  only  la 
repair  damaged  armour,  and  to  construct  and 
keep  in  good  order  the  nauol  eicffe-materiat,  but 
also  to  build  bridgoB,  and  even  to  superintend 
mining  operations.  From  the  first  century  BJC. 
onworas  the  fabri  ore  no  longer  enrolled  as  a. 
BBpamle  class,  but  are  counted  as  legionaries. 
The  office  of  preefectuB  fabrum,  however,  re- 
mained as  late  as  the  second  century  a.d., 
thongh  it  had  long  oeased  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  title  ot  hononr,  principally  giv^n  to 
young  men  attached  to  Uie  anite  ot  a  provincial 


FftU,  or  Flutla.  (1)  A  wooden  stmctore,  of 
coneidetable  height,  used  in  sieges,  from  which 
missiles  wen  thrown. 

(S)  Probably  moveable  towers,  used  in  (he 
sham  fights  of  the  Circns  (Jnv.  vi.  SeO). 

FaU'tIob.     [HMt».] 

Ftlnun.     See  Appendix,  Bovan  Law, 

FkIz,  dim.  Fa'lenU  (Sfnni,  csrfi,  If.^avav). 

As  Cnltar  denoted  a  knife  with  one  Btioighb 
cutting  edge, '  tali '  signified  any  similar  instm- 


ment,  the  single  edge  of  which  was  curved 
(Horn.  Qd.  iviu.  868;  Veig.  0»an.  i.  SOB;  Or. 
iiei.  vii.  3BT).  The  siokle  was  called /i>Ix  nuu- 
aoria,  another  form,  faVn  denMeulota ;  the 
scythe,  faix  fenaria  ;  the  pmning-knife  and 
the  bill,  faJx  putatrfria,  findoria,  arbomna. 

The  edge  ot  the  foli  was  often  toothed  or 
wrrated  (Spngf  Kapxap<M<»-rii.  Hes.  Throg.  ITE  ; 
•Jfiiticvrata.  ColuB).  *t  B.  E.  ii.  ai).  Whst- 
stooea  [Co»J  were  imported  from  Crete  and 
other  plscea.  The  mower  (/emsec)  carried  oil 
or  water   in   a    horn    apon    his    thigh    (Plin. 

■Yiii.  §  aoi). 


As  »,  inilitMy  weapo... -..    . 

koomi,  both  in  mytbolog;  uid  history.    With    1 
this  ZeQB  woandad  Typhon;  HeraklsH  dew  ■■-- 
Hydn  (Enrip.  Ion,  IBS);  ." '  -" 


had  ot  ArgQH  (Oy.  Me 


felly  of  the  wheel,  or  projecting  from  the 
tremitiefl  oF  the  axIb. 
Funllift;  Pamilua  trolioiiiidas  iudleiiim. 

See  Appendix,  Eohah  Lxw.  . 

7uium  {fori).  Any  loiiBlity  conaecnted  by 
the  pontiffs.  It  niH  a  caniecrated  spot  (toctu 
(■ffuiui),  whether  a  building  was  orootadnpoD  it 
OT  not  (Lir.  V.  60,  3,  i.  87).  [TBinplninO  The 
consecnted  places  in  the  fomm  where  the 
couches  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  a  Ii«Ctiit«r- 
alum  were  also  called  /aiio.  Eren  ■  tree 
rttack  by  lightoing  was  deemed  a  fanum. 
Everything  not  oon»ecrated  waa  termed  jiro- 
fanum  (Liv.  mi.  H). 

Fanatici,  properly  apeahtng  persons  belong- 
ing to  a  /anum,  were  more  npecific^l^  priests 
ot  the  goddess  of  Comanain  Cappwlocia,  whose 
worship  was  introdaced  into  Rome  under  tlie 
name  of  Bellona.  They  performed  the  worship 
with  wild  and  frantic  ntes,  whence  the  word 
/analieut  obtained  its  secondary  meaning,  and 
hu  passed  into  modem  langosges  (Jut.  iv.  148, 
vi.  611;  Hor.Sai.ii.  8,338;  Tibull,  i.  6,  *8  wj.; 
Mart.  li.  W,  8).  Fanalici  was  also  the  name 
given  to  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Cybcle  (Jnv.  ii. 


t761,  bound  together  bv  a  red  thong  in  the 
rm    o(    a    bundle,    and    containing    an    aiu 
<weum)  in  the  middle,  the  bead  of  wbidi  pro- 


.  Fm'ieU,  dim.  FudoU  (riurla.  iriStir 
Any  long  narrow  strip  o(  stuff  employed 
bandage ;  ».?.  (1)  a  bow  of  riband  on  a  wi 
(Suet.  lul.  79).     [Diadama.l 

I      (S)  Abaodwoi     ' 


II  roand  Uie  hrcsst 


PASCU 
aiitare)  [Tei.  Bun.  ii.  8,98;  Pnipert.  i, 


(8)  A  band. 


loIegaBiid  » 


kind  of  Blocking:  hence  culled /meia*  rruraics 
and  libialsi  (Suet,  Aug.Saj.  Atierwaida,  when, 
instead  of  the  toga,  the  shorter  pallinm  vra* 
worn,  ao  that  the  lege  were  expoaed,  luciae 
cramlen  ware  oommonlj'  worn  by  men  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  a,  2DS).  White  fuciu,  worn  bj  men. 
were  align  of  entraotdinarjrreHnement  indtees;  j 
worn  by  Ponipeiui  they  were  looked  upon  ae  tt 
Hymbol  of  royalty ;  and  the  emperore  leeni  to 
liave  Dxei!  them  (Phsedr.  v,  T.  87);  they  were 
'leaned  with  white  cb^lk  or  pipe-clay  {/at- 
riac  cretatas,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  8).  In  Che  imperial 
timeH  the  Roman  ioldiera  wore  inoh  fasciae. 
Fasciae  were  also  nned  by  ■oldien.circoa-driTers, 
' "    '"""  '   ■    sticii,  and   by  boiera,  on  thei 

'"      :ut  under  Libra.) 

t  bed  (Cio.  Div.  ii.  05, 
1 181 :  Mart.  v.  83,  liv.  159). 


>■  rcH«tui. 

I)  The   aackin) 


A  Bvrgieal  bandage  (Bgn.  643.  S44). 

Taivia  (/OWio  or  facia),  in  architecture, 
flignilleB  (byan  obvious  anii- 
logy  with  the  ordinary  msan  - 
ing  of  the  word) any  long  flat 

maible,  such  as  the  iHiid 

which  diridea  the  arcliitrave 
from  the  friese  in  the  Dnrii- 
order,  and  the  iinrfacea  iiit<> 
which  the  architrave  JtHelf 
'  'a  the  Ionic 


Corint 


(Vit, 


....    -,    .  ,     .EpUtTUnm. 
Areliit«atnnj 

PB'winnm       {Batmayla). 

I    The  belief  'in   the  evil  eye 

(a^floAfiii  iiaK6i.  jfllatara) 

'    wiw   preraleol  among  the 

Ureeks  and   Bomant.      It 


injur 


m  particnlaily,  h 


b  cattli- 


evileye.  ThemoHtcoranioii 
of  these  appears  Ut  hnw 
been  the  pbailns.  called  liy 

which  was  hung  round  tho 
nocks  of  children.     An  v\e 
is  also  a  oonunon  aymlnl. 
naBnuatDuiu.)     FAnniletiim,  Bcdla.] 

FmU.  FaiiuM  it  properly  applied  to  enythinK- 
in  accordance  with/a<,  or  divine  law,and  hence 
a]l  thoHe  days  upon  which  legal  business  might, 
without  impiety  (rin«}Hiicuio),  be  tranMcted  be- 
fore blie  praetor,  were  technioaliy  denominaWil 
/aiti  diet,  i.e.  lawful  days,     [Dtai.] 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  faiti  diet  of 
the  year  were  marked  ware  themneWos  denomi- 
nated/osW;  the  same  term  was  employed  tu 

(1)  Fasti  B.ICBI  or  K.ii.ENIiAlu:>i.  For  nearly 
four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation 
ol  the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  pi>n- 
sessed  eiclosiTely  by  the  priests.  One  ol  th>- 
pontificert  reguLarly  iiroclaimed  the  dates  of  tlie 
new  moon,  the  ifalenda  and  the  Nones.  On 
the  Xones  the  Rei  Sacrorum  announced  the 
festivals  to  be  celebrated  during  the  month, 
and  the  day>  on  which  tli<^y  would  fall. 
ThoM  who  wiahed  to  go  to  law  could  oiilv 
learn  from  the  privileged  few  on  what  duv 
they  might  bring  their  suit.     (Cio.  Muren.  11. 


3.'>.t  The  n-hole  of  thU  lore 
tuined  and  made  pnblio  by 
vius,  scribe  WApp.  Ctaudiu 
■lii},  [Ini  FUviBnniiL.J  Froi 
ailvb  tables  becamf 


FA8TIGIUJI  SOS 

was  at  length  ob- 1  onder  Antu.)  It  is  compoaed  ol  tlie  corain 
\  oartain  Cii.  Fla-  j  of  the  entablature  which  (ormg  its  base,  the 
Caetua  (I.iv.  ii.  i  two  oonvergiiig  comicea  at  the  tides,  and  the 
I  thii  time  forward  I  tympanum  or  flat  surface  enclosed  h;  them, 
•n  :  (Vitr.  iii  8,  iv,  n  ;  Cie.  de  Oral.  iii.  46,  §  180; 


contained  ou  enamerti-  |  Lit.  iJ,  3.) 
tion  ol  the  months  and  days  «r  the  year;  tlie  |  omunentAd 
Nones,  Ides,  Nnndinoe,  Dies  Fasti,  Comitiales,    earl; 
&c.  [CalMuUlinn],  l«gether  with  the  different !  symbol   of 
festivals,  were  marked 
in  their  proper  places ; 
kBtronoDiical  observa- 
tions were  f reqnentlf 
inserted,   and    some- 
times   brief     notices 
Annexed       regarding 
rcrtein  rites  and  anni- 

Tha  Fasti  ol  Ovid 
mnj  be  cnnHidered  as 
■  poetical  Year-book, 
haviiiEbeen  composed 
to  illustrate  the^asti 
published  b;  Julius 
(Jarsar,  who  remod- 
elled thp  Bomau  year, 

Sereral  specimens 
or  fragments  oF  ftuH, 


arble, 


generall; 

•ith  sculpture;  originally,  in  the 

of  Zens,  with  a  simple  eagle  aa  a 

god.(Pind.   eu.  liii.  39;   Ar. 


f  111  I  ■  III  III  III  III  III  III  If 


may  mention  the  Far- 
new   Calendar,  now 

in  the  Museum  at  NapleR.  This  Rnrsl  Almanac  I  Air.  HID),  whence  tbe  Greek  names  drr4l  and 
(ntevalogium)  is  cut  upon  four  sides  ol  a  cube,  |  aiTOiia  applied  to  the  tifmpanum  and  ittet- 
each  face  being  divided  into  three  columnn,  |  wards  to  the  whole  pediment;  and  in  aftar- 
and  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  ,  times  with  groups  oF  scolpture,  such  as  thoce 
top  of  the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  in  the  pedlmsnta  oF  the  Parthenon  and  the 
sign  of  the  lodioc:  then  follow  the  name  of  the  temple  ol  Zens  at  Olympia-  Terracotta  figures 
month,  the  number  ol  the  days,  the  position  of  ! 
the  nones,  the  length  of  t)i4  day  and  night.  | 
rCalendarinm,  p.  194.]  I 

(a)  Fasti  Anhales  or  BisTOBICi.  Chronicles! 
sach  as  the  Aiijuila  Maximi,  containing  tbe  ; 
names  of  the  chief  magistrates  For  each  year.  > 
and  a  abort  account  of  remarkable  events,  were  I 
also  called /«h* ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used 
in  the  general  senso  ol  hiatorical  records.  (Hor. 
Sal.  i.  8,  113,  Carm.  iv.  IB,  IS.)  In  prose 
writers /luli  ia commonly  employed  as  the  tech- 
nical term  For  the  registers  of  consols,  dictators, 
censors,  and  other  magislratoo,  which  Formed 
niirt  of  the  public  archives.  (Liv.  ii.  18;  Cic. 
Phit.  liii.  la,  36;  Tac  Ann.  iii- 17.  Ifl.) 

A  fragment  of  fasti  belonging  to  Uiis  class, 
executed  pn>bablv  14  aJU-,  was  diecorered  in 
IfilT  AJ>.  in  the  Fomm,  The  different  pieces 
were  collected  and  arranged  Duder  the  inwec- 

(ion     of      Cardinal 

Alexander  Famese, 

witii  the  assintance 

of        Michelangelo, 

and     deposited     i 

the   C^>itol,  whei 

they    still    remaii 

Hen  CO     the     name 

Foili  Oapitolini. 

UrufUi).  literally  r 
in    arehitec- 


ipplied  in  a  similar  mnnnpr  by  the   Ro 
in  tbe  early  ages.     (Cic.  IHv.  i,  10,  §  IB; 
the  triangle  which  .  Vitr- iii.3.}  [Antefiza,] 


I  each  end  I 


of  a  rectangnlor  bnilding,  and  reprsHonts  tlie  ,  tbe  two  angles  with 
gable  end  of  the  roof.    Fl^g.  64S;  see  aluofig.  SB, '  bearing  figares,  which 


acToteria,  i.e.  pedeauiia 


tot  FAX  FENU8 

aeroteria,  e.g.  the  finial  an  the  monDraent  of  I      Fedftlu.     [FMiklM.] 

hymikniea  &t  Athens.     [ArohitMtnrk,  p.  SS.l  FMIiliik'lit,  drawen,  were  won  in  winter  b; 

Fu  l^arit,  riiicti,  S^i,  Btrtj,  lifvierit,  AngoBtog,  who  was  very  anaccptible  of  cold 
Aofirifi).  Atorcb,  Tb«deHcriptianaaIpoeta sod  I  IBoot.  Aug.  H'S).  They  ue  probably  to  be 
mythologiati,  uid  the  works  of  ancient  art,  re-  '  identified  with  the  Brmoma  (npiiuiplSin)  which 
present  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  wen  wom  by  Roman  soldiers,  (tiee  cuts  under 
Beliooa,  Hymen,  Phosphoms,  by   [emsles   in  '  AboUm,  Anoi  mud  Armonr,  and  Al«.) 

FtnMtra.    (I)  A  window.    [Domu.] 

,      (a)  A  loophole  in  a  tower  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  9). 
(8)  A  hole  pieroed  in  the  lobeol  the  ear  (Jot. 
i.  1U4),    [InmnrU.] 

Fannt  (rijicail.  Interest  ol  money.  I.  Greek. 
At  Athens,  Solon  abolished  1^  law  by  which 
a  creditor  was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a 
debtor,  and  which  prohibited  the  lendinfi  of 
money  npon  the  secohty  of  a  person's  own  body 
(Plat.iio(.  16;  c(.Dem.F.  i.p.  4M,§aB6).  So 
other  refitric^n  was  introdnced  by  him,  and 
the  rate  oF  interest  was  left  to  the  diacretion  of 
the  lender.     [IHTortliim  (Oreek).] 

The  rate  ol  interest   might  be  explesssd  in 

two  different  ways :  (1)  by  tbe  nninber  ol  oboli 

or  drachmae  paid  by  the  montb  for  eTery  mina ; 

(3)  by  the  part  of  the  principal  (t&  ipX"^"'  '*' 

I  Kt^iKatofJ  paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or 

-F«.    1.  Bonmu   iFnini  ■  nllsf.)  l  Fran  a    |  for  tlie  whole  period  of  the  loan.     According  ta 

•. 'BpMf  AvWpHv.   iFnnn  an  anbiquB  ■•ai.>         the  foniier  method,  which  was  generally  Dsed 

I  when  money  was  lent  npon  real  secniity  {tAkoi 

issions.  and,  in  a»  inverted  '  fT-yvoi  or  fT^teO.diffeientiateswereexprESwd 

,_     ^  and  Death.     (Verg.  ^en.  iv. '  aatollows;— lOpercent.porannumby  <ii  W>™-« 

SaO;  Ov.  Bon.  Xm.  BOl.)  In  Homer  (OJ.  hit.  i^oAoIi,  i.e.  E  oboli  per  month  for  every  mina, 
140,  &e.)  pine-wood  torches  were  used  to  light  or  60  oboli  a  yoar'=  ID  drachmas"^  of  a  mina. 
the  house ',  sometimes  bradeis  Ujitarriiptt,  Oil. .  Similarly ; 

iviii.  SOI)  were  set  up  in  the  halJ,  with  tplintets  IS  per  cent,  per  annom  is  expresaed  by  4wl 
of  pine-wood  (g^lit)  onrning  to  give  light.  |  IpaXM?  (per  montb). 

A  tingle  brand  or  a  rongh  bniuUe  of  brands  i  Ifl  per  cent,  per  anniiin  by  i*'  iicrA  iPokoii 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  osed  in  ancient :  (per  montli). 

times  in  Qreece.  From  the  &fth  century  a  more  |  SO  jier  cent,  per  annum  by  ^irl  rpuA  tpaXAUut 
regolar  and  elegant  form   appears,  sometimes  '  (per  month). 

with  a  plate  or  babicht  to  prevent  the  hot '  I'lie  interest  was  usually  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
resin  from  reaching  the  hand  (see  cats  under  montli  (Ar.  Niib.  IG),  but  sometimea  at  the  end 
Aa|i''<>'aiSiiSpo|i.[a|.   Vine-twigH  were  also  used    of  tiie  year.      . 

for  this  purpose  (Ar.  Lyt.  tOU).  They  were  :  Another  method  wae  generally  adopted  in 
commonly  sold  in  the  shops  (Lys.  d^  C.  Brat.  34). '  cases  of  bottomry,  where  money  waa  lent  upon 
They  were  n»ed  ae  links  on  dark  nights  (Ar.  i  tlie  ship's  cargo  or  tbo  ship  itself  or  tbe  tieight- 
.tfuf.  Sia)  out  of  doors.  |  age,  for  a  specified  thne,  commonly  that  of  a 

TorcbeswereusL-d  at  religious  ceromoniegis.i/.  voyage.  The  rate  by  time  [month  or  year)  does 
Instrstions,  the  Dionysia,  uie  mytteciea  IXdtE,  not,  Uierefore,  corae  into  consideration  in  thew 
SlentUda],  by  the  hacchanala,  and  especially  at  cases.  By  this  method  the  following  rates  u-ure 
theAo.MiWaS'napaM.fa.-    High  braziers  atood  in    thus  represented : 

the  temples,  containing  burning  wood  for  the  I  10  per  cent,  by  tJkoi  tritiKKToi,  ij.  inlereKt 
worshippers  to  light  their  torches.  In  ancient  |  at  the  rate  at  a  tenth ;  iai,16|i,  30,88}  pet  cent-, 
marbles  the  torch  appears  lobe  fotroed  of  hj  riKti  iriyteai,fipiitTn,tirlmii.rTw,  and  M- 
woodenatsvesortwiga,tiedbyonearmorebu^d8.  vpiTot,  respectively.  Thos  rigaf  tiriHitimt  is 
The  inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  equal  to  Arl  rJrri  i$ekoi%:  rilcat  diriySeil- 
been  filled  with  Bai  or  tow,  steeped  in  pitch  or  i  the  ^al  SpaxMn  nearly :  riiaii  (^(n-at  —  the  in' 
other  inflammable  substances.  AnoUier  (tiamnn)    iitr^  6Qoko7s  nearly. 

af  torch  is  a  hollow  tabe,  probably  contain-        The  rates  above  eipUined ' "- 


ingataperorwai-rope.  This  is  often  represented  in  the  Orators;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at 
in  a  conventional  form.  The  use  erf  candles  1  Athen-behigtheTjioiJitiWjeBTOf orlOperoenC 
(candelae)  of  wax  or  gressewas  more  ancient  in  '  (Dem.  c.  Ontt.  i.  p.  BtIO,  g  7),  the  hiehiHt  iwi 
Italy  ttwn  in  Greece.    (See  cat  tindei  FnnkU«.)     rptai  Rpax^i  <»' 3<i  per  cent.     Thehighi 


IRomanmarriafeswerecelebratedaftersnnset.  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to  c 
Hence  the  fta  naptiaUt,  which,  having  been  bottomry,  and  denote  more  than  they  appear  lo 
lighted  at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  be-  do,  as  tbe  time  of  a  ship^s  voyage  waa  genenxlJv 
fore  the  bride.  [KatriUMBlnm.]  The  torch  lesa  than  a  year.  The  higher  rate  ia  eiptaineil 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  {fax  tPtiutrralti,  |  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  system  of  insur- 
Ov.  Htr.  ii.  130),  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  (Prop,  i  ance  lo  cover  sea  risk.  (Dem.  c.  Onc(.  i.  p. 
iv.  11, 16).  It  slioold  be  noted  that  fax,  laeda,  |  BBO,  §  T ;  Arist  Bhei.  iii.  10,  T,  p.  1411  m  15.) 
S$f,  AofiiJi,  ibc,  ate  totchea  of  {une-wood;  ,  The  M  Spaxit;!.  or  rate  of  13  per  cent.,  won 
Ittcerna,  \ixK>t,  a  lamp;  cfreu),  asiiaceus,  |  common  in  tJie  time  of  Demoathenea  (c.  jlji^t. 
candeta,  a  candle.  Torchea  were  also  used  (as  '  i.  p.  830,  §  SSI ;  but  appears  to  have  been 
wen  aa  bonfires  [Aeach.  Ag.  295 ;  Thuc.  vii.  Slj)  thought  low.  Eight  oboli  or  16  per  cent,  and 
in  war  as  fire-signals  (^pun-al,  Thnc.  ii,  94;  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  IB  per  cent.,  ap- 
Aesoh.  Ar/OfH,  981  >qq.)  ud  to  set  fire  to  ships  ,  pear  lo  have  been  oommon  rates  (Dem.  r. 
(Thoo.  vii.  68).     [FwiUl,  T»ed«.]  NieuXr.  p.  19.".0,§]8;  Lya- r.  ^Me/t.  fr.  II.     On 

Fabranm.    [LuperwUia.]  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  usual  rates 
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^  interest  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greece 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12 
to  16  per  cent.  Exorbitant  rates  were  charged 
by  bankers  and  common  usurers  {roKoy\^oii 
toctUioneaf6fioKo<rTdTai,iifi€po^aif9urT(U).  Wnen 
a  banker  charged  as  much  as  86  per  cent,  inter- 
est, this  was  probably  because  he  worked  vrith 
foreign  capital  (cf.  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816, 
§  11),  so  that  his  profit  consisted  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  which  he  received  and 
that  which  he  himself  had  to  pay.  Compound 
interest  (r6Kot  r6Kvp,  iLyaroKurfjMS,  r6Kos  iri- 
roKos)  was  sometimes  charged.  Simple  interest 
is  tvOvroKicL,  Moneylenders  and  bankers  in 
general  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  at 
AUiens  (Dem.  e.  Pant  p.  981,  §62)  as  Jews  and 
usurers  in  more  modem  times.  Plato  {Legg.  v. 
p.  742  c)  disi^pproves  of  lending  money  upon 
mterest.  Aristotle  {Pol.  i.  8,  28  S.)  objects  to 
putting  money  out  at  interest,  as  being  a  per- 
version of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.  the 
rerooduction  or  increase  of  itself. 

j^ie  arrangement  of  a  loan  would  of  course 
depend  upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower 

(Xp4<'^>^'f  XP***^^*^^^')  ^°^  ^®  lender  (xp^- 
<m|f,  doyctoT^s),  and  Uie  confidence  placea  by 
one  in  the  other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent 
without  written  bond,  or  security,  or  vritnesses 
([Dem.]  c.  Timoth,  p.  120SL  §  61),  especially  by 
bankers  (FDem.]  e.  Timoth,  p.  1186,  §  2),  since 
their  books  seem  to  have  afforded  sufficient 
evidence.  But  generally  a  regular  instrument 
(avyy pap^i,  avwOriKoi ;  at  Sparta,  K\apia  [^lur.] 
Flut.  AgiSy  18)  was  executed  by  both  parties  be- 
fore witnesses,  whose  names  were  mentioned  in 
the  document,  sealed  up,  and  deposited  before 
witnesses  with  a  third  piirty,  usually  a  banker 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  908,  §  6) ;  such  agreements 
were  sometimes  made  in  duplicate  (Dem.  c. 
Phorm,  p.  916,  §  82).  Witnesses  were  also 
present  at  Athens  at  the  payment  of  the  money 
borrowed  (Dem.  c,  Phorm.  p.  916,  §  80).  The 
security  for  a  loan  was  a  third  party  {avffTrjffai 
Tu^o,  Dem.  e.  Spud,  p.  1029,  §  6)),  or  an 
iy^xvpov  or  a  i/To^Kiy.  The  4y4xvpov  was 
put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender,  and 
consisted  generallv  of  moveable  property ;  the 
(nto^mi  was  merely  assured  to  the  lender,  and 
genenJly  consisted  of  real  or  immoveable  pro- 
pertv.  [See  Appendix,  Greek  Law,  *  E  v^xv pa.] 
At  Athens,  when  land  or  house  property  was 

S'ven  as  seourity,  or  mortgaged  {a'ufjLp6Kouoy  or 
[yfKTfia  tyytioWf  Dem.  c.  Apat,  p.  988,  §  8), 
piUarsrOpoi]  orstone  tablets  ((rr^Acu)  [Z'niXTi] 

were  set  up  upon  it  with  the  debt  and  the  mort- 
gagee's name  and  that  of  the  archon  eponymus 
mscribed  liupopi{uvTh  x^p^ov,  [Dem.]  c.  Timoth, 
p.  1202,  §  61).  Without  the  consent  of  the 
creditor  no  more  money  might  be  borrowed 
{iirt9ap€i(9Uf)  on  mortgaged  property  ([Dem.]  c, 
Nicoatr,  p.  1249,  §  10).  If  the  debtor  became 
insolvent,  the  mortgaged  land  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  ciiditor  without  legal  pro- 
ceedings (Dem.  e.  Spud,  p.  1080,  §  7).  Thus 
u^oiKOi  could  not  lend  on  landed  security 
[•EYicTt»«n.s]. 

In  bottomrv  (l«c8<Kris,  vatnuthv  idyue/ia)  loans 
were  generally  made  upon  the  cargo  shipped 
{M  roit  Yoiituunf  <^oprlo(f),  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself  (M  rp  nit,  Dem.  c,  Lacrit,  p.  988, 
S  82,  c.  Dionyiod.  p.  1288,  §  8),  and  sometimes 
on  Uie  money  received  or  due  for  passengers  and 
freightage  {M  r^  nwAy,  [Dem.T  c.  Tim4)th.  p. 
1192,  S  SM).  The  principal  as  well  as  the  interest 
could  only  be  reooverea  in  case  the  ship  came 
safe  home  {attOtiinis  rijs  vtus,  Dem.  c.  Phorm. 


p.  916,  §  88).  The  loan  itself  was  either  a 
odvufffia  €r€p6irKovwt  i,e.  for  a  voyage  out,  or  it 
was  a  JidyfifffM  hjupoT€o6w\ov»f  i.e.  for  a  voyage 
out  and  home.  In  the  former  case,  the  princiiMi 
and  interest  were  paid  to  the  creditor  or  his  agent 
at  the  place  of  destination  (Dem.  c.  Callipp,  p. 
1242,  §  20,  c,  Phorm.  p.  909,  §  8).  In  the  latter 
case,  on  the  return  of  the  ship  (Dem.  c.  Lacrit. 
p.  926,  §  11).  Accidents,  such  as  risk  of  war  or 
jettison  (^ir^oAif  ),were  usually  deducted  from  the 
debtor's  liability.  A  deviation  from  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  was,  according  to  a  clause 
usually  inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable 
by  a  fine  {iwiriuia,  Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  916,  §  88). 

The  rate  of  interest  would  of  course  vary 
with  the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage.  That 
for  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  the  Bosporus 
and  back  again  was  from  22^  to  80  per  cent. 
fDem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  914,  §  28) ;  for  a  voyage 
(lasting  three  days)  from  Byzaxitium  to  Athens, 
10  or  12  per  cent.,  &o. 

For  a  good  instance  of  a  pouruc^  tnryypa^^t 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  LaJnitus 
(p.  926  sqq.  §§  10-18). 

The  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  or 
at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  high  rate 
was  caused  (1)  by  the  unwillingness  of  those 
who  had  capital  to  lend  it  out  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  since  the^  could  use  it  themselves  to 
more  advantage  m  trade  or  agriculture;  (2) 
from  the  want  of  an  open  money-market,  and 
the  absence  of  general  competition ;  (8)  from  a 
low  standard  of  credit  and  commerciu  nonestv. 

2.  Roman. — Fenua  or  foenus  originally 
meant  any  increase  (•/  /u),  and  was  thence 
specially  applied  to  the  interest  of  money. 
^enu8  was  used  for  the  principal  (caput,  aors 
[Mart  V.  42],  numi)  as  well  as  tne  interest 
\m>erceay  Hor.  Sat,  i.  8,  88).  Another  term  for 
interest  was  uaura  (Tac.  Ann,  vL  17;  Mart. 
I.e.)  (generally  found  in  the  plural),  and  also 
impendium  (Cic.  Att,  vi.  1,  4). 

In  Latium,  as  in  other  agricultural  societies 
ancient  and  modem,  the  tendency  of  small 
cultivators  was  to  sink  into  debt,  to  mortgage 
future  crops,  and  to  fall  into  the  grasp  of 
the  usurer.  In  early  Latium,  this  tendency 
was  aggravated  by  the  law  of  tutdietio,  which 
consigned    the    debtor   to    personal    slavery 

grexnm],  and  by  the  incessant  ravages  of  war. 
ence  at  Rome  the  rate  of  interest  was  ori- 
ginally  unlimited  ;  and  the  grievances  of  debtors 
nil  a  large  space  in  the  earliest  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebs  (Liv.  ii. 
28,  &c,). 

The  first  restriction  was  imposed  by  the 
decemviral  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
461  B.C.,  which  established /miM  unciarium  as 
the  normal  rate.  Interest  at  this  time  was  paid 
yearly,  i.e,  after  harvest  time.  Fenua  uncia- 
rium was  an  ounce  (undo)  in  the  pound  (cm), 
i.e.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  principal  =  8^  per  cent, 
annually.  It  is,  however,  not  certain  whether 
fenua  unciarium  is  to  be  reckoned  on  the  year 
of  twelve  months  {j*  8^  per  cent,  per  annum), 
or  on  the  year  of  ten  months  ( =>  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  of  twelve  months),   [ualenaaxinm.] 

Towards  the  last  oentury  of  the  Republic  the 
interest  of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of 
every  month:  hence  the  phrases  triatea  or 
celerea  kalendae,  and  ealendariunif  a  debt- 
book  or  book  of  accounts. 

The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
aa  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following 
table: 
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'  ^X     •. .». -^  *^^^*  ^  ^•"^  °'  borrow 

"^"  "  Cn.  >W  ..u  w;  <>/•  i"- l\§59). 

C  "Cwv^v   ^  ^^--^  gwitrjUy  diachftiyed 

V       rvs*..ik  %H*  **!WK7  i^  *  banker  (»»  foro 

*;     '  ^  .1^  *v.v4MX»)  ralher  than  by  a  direct 

::   ;...    isvMM*ul  v^^  f^  donwque);  hence 

r%  W rV  .  sWbk^^CTer.  >W.  y.  7,  29 ; 
r      \.       ^  .\  ;iiV    So  altio  pertertberey  to  give 

^    iia  Kxxiu*)*  Ww  oi  aeblor  and  creditor  is 

,  t  V.  Haxua.    U  i«  sufficient  to  remark 

Vn:\^..;  -U  U.Wn  law.  [Uge.  Liciniae]. 

vv^.^kI  ,iv.  w  ..  aid  uol  lay  any  restriction  on 

vw  ^x»>iN^  tnW.'-  «AH  r^-estabhshed,  and  any 
W     >;,,-.-  i^Kvtubiwa  by  the  bdl  (rogaHo)  of 

C  .   iv^..i   vuu>  ^  mUa^Bi  was  stdl   further 


fenut  (Lrr. 
0»    II  nig^cwrth  pari  of  the 
9«   «I   tbsM  enactments  were 
«M  a  S4S  B.Cn  a  general 
mm*e  UUmkie)  took  place, 
«^'«*««.  491  %  the  passing  of  the 
,  ^^^  ^  w*>  wiiwfc  «•  mid  to  have  forbidden 
*  ♦•Hb    ^  c«iT  altogether,  at  least  by  Eo- 
^*4wf^    M  i«*»  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
-  v.,fv  Ml   nwirtnw  **"  12  fier  cent,  per  annmn 
,^„^ ,  *»h»  1^ aftd  recognised  rate.    It  is  not 

^ tuchfi  *hA  it  was  first  legalised  b^  the 

^;^>.Apuw<dCrpnetors.  Cicero  in  his  tfdtctum 
i**,JWKJ>«t^  Jkcieed  for  Cilicia  a  maximnm  of 
ij «w  ^MOA  ,«ee ^^.  V.  21).    The  oenteeima  or 
1 "  <p«k-  jvaJL  continued  to  be  the  l^al  rate 
ff^titt^  sii^  emperors.     In  the  case  of  fenus 
w.wH.'m***  however,  or  bottomry,  as  the  risk 
^iK.  3te»  money-lender's,   he   might    demand 
«i«  jtmost  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on  which 
t^  oMBsy  was  lent  was  at  sea.    Justinian  re- 
j)w«mhe  leffal  rate  to  6  per  cent,  (dttceniesima) 
Oft  iicdiiiazy  loans. 
Ite«1ia.   (TrmoB.] 
r^^ldwai{fericiuum)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  4iay  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
DkOB  it  is  used  to  signify  the  trav  or  frame  on 
which  several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once 
at  dinner  (Plin.  zxviii.  §  26)  and  nenoe /tfrcuZa 
came  to  mean  the  num- 
ber of  courses  at  dinner, 
and   even   the   dishes 
themselves  (Suet.  Aug, 
74;   Juv.  i.  94;    Hor. 
Sai.  u,  6t  lOA).  Augus- 
tus gave  three,  or  at 
the  most  six,  fercula^ 
Elagabalus  twenty- two. 
Fercula    were    also 
used  for  carrying  the 
images  of  the  gMb  in 
tiie  procession  of  the 
circus  (Suet.  I%d.  76), 
the  ashes  of  the  dead 
in  a  funeral  (Suet.  CaX, 
16),  and  the  spoilB  or 
even  captives  in  a  tri- 
umph (Suet.  lul.  87; 
liv.  i.  10) ;  in  all  which  cases  they  appear  to 
have  been  carried  on  the  shoulders  or  in  the 
hands  of  men. 
Ferenta'rii.    [XxerdtoB.] 
Fe'riae.    Davs  during  wnich  Romans  sus- 
pended political  transactions  and  lawsuits,  and 
1  slaves  enjoyed  a  holiday  (Cic.  htag.  ii.  8, 19 ; 
1 12,  29,  JHv.  i.  46,  102).     All  fenae  were  dies 
•n^axti.    They  were  distinguished  by  the  mark 
If^  while    the   nef<uii  tnitet   were   marked 
simply  N.    [Bioi.]  The  feriae  included  all  days 
consecrated  to  any  deity;  but  some  <^  them, 
such  as  the  feria  vindenUdlia  and  the  feriae 
aesHvaef  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.    Thus  nundinas 
were  fasH. 

Feriae  were  publicae  and  jnrivatae.  The 
latter  were  only  obserred  by  single  families  or 
individuals,  and  connected  with  their  privaia 
sacra.  Such  were  the  feriae  Claudiae^  luUaef 
;  Comeliae,  &c.,  and  the  feriae  denicales,  i.e. 
the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  a  death,  under- 
went a  purification  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22,  56).  Indi- 
viduals kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays  and  other 
anniversaries.  The  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides 
of  each  month  were  also  usually  kept  as  feriae 
privatae.  But  no  public  feriae  were  oeleorated 
on  these  days.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire 
feriae  were  held  on  the  bicthdaj  of  an  emperor, 
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and  on  other  anniversaries  (Tao.  Ann,  i.  16), 
9Qch.  as,  e.g.t  ihe  dies  natalicii  of  Borne  and 
Gonstantinople.  No  new  feriae  were  added 
daring  the  Bepablic  to  those  anciently  observed. 
Feriae  publicae  were  divided  into  feriae 
Mtativae,  conceptivaej  and  imperativae,  Periae 
stativae  or  gtatae  were  those  which  were  held 
r^ularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the 
<»Iendar.  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great 
festivals,  such  as  the  Agonolia,  Carmehtalia, 
Lupercalia,  &c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  con- 
eeptae  were  held  on  no  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
or  priests.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
/ericte  Latvnae  and  Commtalia.  Feriae  vm- 
peraiivcLe  are  those  which  were  held  for  sup- 
plication or  thanksgiving  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  the  praetors,  or  a  dictator  (Liv.  i.  81, 
iii.  6,  XXXV.  40).  They  frequently  lasted  for 
sevenJ  days :  e.g.  a  aacrum  novendiale  for  a 
rain  of  stones. 

On  the  public  feriae  the  people  generally 
visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  offered  up 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the 
public  feriae ;  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  fiaimnes, 
when  they  went  out,  were  preceded  by  their 
heralds  {praeeiae^  praeclamitatore8f  or  cala- 
torea)^  who  enjoined  the  people  to  abstain  from 
working,  that  the  day  might  not  be  polluted  by 
the  priests  seeing  persons  at  work  (Pint.  Numay 
c.  14).  Certain  kmds  of  work,  however,  and  of 
legal  business,  were  lawful,  as  on  the  Jevriah 
Sabbath. 

Some  of  the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia, 
ceased  to  be  observed,  until  they  were  restored 
by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  81).  After  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  feriae  were 
abolidied,  and  the  Dies  domvnica^  together  with 
the  Christian  festivals,  was  substituted ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  kept  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been 
observed. 

Feriae  Latinaef  or  simply  Latinaey  attri- 
buted to  the  last  Tarquin,  were  originally  a 
weofTfyvpis  of  the  Latins,  converted  by  Tarquin 
into  a  Boman  festival.  This  festival  was  a 
great  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  oelsbration 
(eonciperCf  ed%cere,  or  indicere  Latinos) ;  as  it 
might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold 
the  festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it, 
for  political  reasons.  Whenever  any  of  the 
forma  or  ceremonies  customary  at  the  Latinae 
had  been  nM^lected,  the  consuls  might  demand 
tliat  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  (in- 
itaurarif  Liv.  xxii.  1,  xli.  16,  &c.).  At  fijrst  uiey 
only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subsequentlv 
a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added. 
The  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred 
iruoe.  In  early  times  the  chief  magis^tes  of  the 
Bomans  and  Latins  met  on  the  Alban  mount, 
but  afterwards  the  Bomans  alone  conducted 
the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacri- 
fice of  white  oxen  (Liv.  xli.  16)  to  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of 
oxen,  the  several  towns  offered  for  themselves 
lambs,  cheeses,  milk  (Cic.  Div.  i.  11,  18),  or 
cak^  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  mount 
on  the  occasion,  and  a  fair  wsm  held,  with  feast- 
ing and  rustic  games.  There  was  also  a  race 
of  quadrigae  on  the  Capitol.  At  the  same  time 
the  warm  blood  of  a  oettiariua  was  offered  to 
Jupiter  Latiaris. 

The  Latinae,  disused  in  the  country,  were 
kept  at  Bome  down  to  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era. 
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Other  Feriae  were,  Semeniivae^  or  Semen* 
tiva  dies  (Ov.  Faat.  i.  658,  &o.),  vindemiales, 
aeativae ;  praeeidaneae  are  said  to  have  been 
preparatorv  days,  preceding  the  ordinary  feriae. 
[Ambaryalia ;  C<mipitalia.] 

Femxm.    [Xetallnm.^ 

Feioeimi'iia,  sc.  carrMna.  One  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  rustic  in  origin,  but 
introduced  at  Bome,  which  consisted  of  rude 
and  jocose  verses,  or  rather  dialogues  in  ex- 
tempore verses  (Liv.  vii.  2),  in  which  the  <x>untry 
folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 
(Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 146.)  Fescennine  verses  were 
specially  oonneotea  with  weddings  [Xatri- 
moninm]  and  triumphs  (Suet.  Jim.  80),  pro- 
bably to  avert  the  evil  eye.  They  were  irre- 
gular, and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses, 
usually  in  the  Satumian  metre  or  in  trochaics. 
The  word  is  probably  not  local,  but  connected 
with  Fasoinnm. 

Feitn'oa.  Properly  any  stem,  stalk,  straw 
or  haulm  of  com,  or  blade  qf  grass.  In  two 
passages  it  is  generally  explained  as  a  synonym 
of  the  praetor's  rod  (vindicta)  laid  upon  the 
slave's  head  in  Mannmifiio  (Plant  MU.  Olor, 
iv.  1,  16).  But  it  may  refer  to  a  handful  of 
stubble  thrown  on  the  manumitted  slave  (of. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  76).  Probcbbly  both  ceremonies 
aocomp«uiied  the  act  of  manumission,  the 
praetor  applying  the  vindicta  with  his  own 
hand,  the  hctor  throwing  the  stubUe. 

Fetia'lei.  A  college  (Liv.  xxxvi.  8)  of  Boman 
priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
faith.  It  was  their  province,  when  any  dispute 
arose  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand  satisfao- 
tion,  to  determine  the  circumstances  under 
which  hostilities  might  be  commenced,  to  per- 
form the  various  religious  rites  attendant  on 
the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at 
the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  The  ceremony 
of  demanding  satisfaction  was  called  rea  repe- 
tere ;  and  was  originally  a  demand  for  the  resti- 
tution of  men  stolen  or  cattle  lifted  (Serv.  ad 
Yerg.  Aen,  ix.  6,  x.  14).  The  act  of  satisfac- 
tion was  rea  reddere ;  rea  Tapere  was  to  take 
satisfaction,  i.e.  begin  hostilities.  When  an 
injury  had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales  were 
deputed  to  seek  redress,  who  appointed  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  their  representative. 
This  individual  was  styled  the  pater  patrattia 
poptUi  Bomani.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  priests,  and  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs 
gatherea  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  {verbenaey  Bagmina),  was  bome  before 
them  by  one  of  their  number,  who  was  hence 
called  Verbenaritia.  (Plin.  xxii.  §  6.)  Thus 
equipped,  they  proceeded  to  the  confines  of 
I  the  offending  tnbe,  where  they  halted,  and 
!  the  pater  patratus  addressed  a  prayer  to 
I  Jupiter,  callmg  the  god  and  the  land  to  wit- 
<  ness  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He  then  crossed 
the  border,  and  the  same  form  was  repeated 
in  nearly  the  same  words  a  second,  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  time:  the  last  being  to  the 
magistrates  in  the  forum  in  presence  of  the 
people.  If  a  satisfactory  answer  was  not  re- 
turned within  thirty-three  days,  after  publicly 
delivering  a  solemn  denunciation,  he  returned 
to  Bome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the 
fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  senate  and  people  (Liv.  x.  45) 
decided  for  war,  the  pat^  patratus  again 
set  forth  to  the  border  of  the  hostile  terri- 
tory, and  launched  a  spear  tipped  with  iron, 
or  charred  at  the  extremity  and  dipped  in 
blood,  across  the  boundary,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  a  solemn  declaration  of  war.    The 
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tedcssB  uid  the  procla 

ae  alike  termed  clarigat 
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licktion).  (LiT.  vui.  14,  G.)  The  roles  of  the  { 
college  □[  feliklM  formed  »  bod;  of  lui  fetiaU 
(for  u  specimen  see  Liv.  i.  U.  S9),  the  oae  of 
.which,  vibh  the  aervioes  of  the  fetisJes,  was 
oiHitiidered  mbsolntely  euentisl  in  ooncLnding  a. 
treat;  (Lit.  ii.  E) ;  uid  we  read  that  at  the  (er- 
raination  of  the  Second  Pimic  War  fetUlen  were 
oent  over  to  Africa,  vho  carried  with  them  their 
own  verbeoae  and  their  own  flint  eUmea  for 
emitin^  the  viotun  (LIv.  xm,  iS),  ■ 

The  institation  of  these  prisBta  was  ascribed  I 
to  Numa  (Dionys.  U.  71),  but  similar  usages  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  amoQg  the  Latin  slates. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  was  probably 
twent;.  The;  were  originallT  selected  from 
the  most  noble  (amjliea,  and  their  ofBce  luted 


[ '  her  tnnic, 


F    of    fUia: 


for  life. 

Tho  etrmolog;  • 
Pidut  and  foedut  fgrio' facto,  have  been  pro- 
poeed.  The  most  probable  arigin  is  •/  fa ;  and 
henoe  Miaiu  ^  orator,  Falar  patratiit,  ei- 
plained  by  Livy  (i.  34)  an  created '  ad  iusiur- 
andom  patrandani,  id  eat,  sonciendum  toedna ' 
Ipairaiua  i  qui  patratur  from  patrari,  de- 
pijnent),  may  be  better  explained  *  appointed,* 
from  pafT-arr,  sotive, 

nitnla  (ripiji^,  wforli :  tiprii,  imroinlll : 
irtrti).  Abroocb  coniiiHlin^  of  apin  locus),  and 
of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  catch 
laXfd,  Ham.  Oil.  iviii.  393).  The  forma  of 
brooches  were,  however,  ae  various  in  ancient 
as  in  modern  times.  {Hom.  Od.  liz.  3G0,  S5T  1 
Eoiip.  Phoeti.  906.) 


The  most  liequent  use  of  the  fibula  was  to 
pin  together  two  nuts  ol  the  soarf,  shawl  or 
cloak  [Dreu;  CtlUiDji ;  Pepliu  ;  F»lUluil}, 
so  aH  to  fasten  it  over  the  right  shoulder  (Soph. 
Trach.  93i-a;  Theoci.  liv.  fW;  Ov.  Met.  TuL 


SIS;  Tao.  Oerm.  IT).  [See  cat  under  Aballk.] 
.  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the  bresat.  Women 
often  wore  it  on  both  shooldera.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amictas 
with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  ■wtpivriii^ 
wiiriaiia  (Burip.  Elect.  830).  die. 

In  addition  to  the  libnla  on  both  sboalden,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of 
biooohes  down  each  arm  Dpon  ue  sleaves  of 


FIMBRIAE 

ir  tuitic,  examples  of  which  are  Been  in  manr 

Lcient  sUtaes  [see  fig.  143,  under  Amllla]. 
Another  occasional  diitmction  of  female  ftttire, 
in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibnla  in 
pinning  np  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  espe- 
cially among  the  Komans,  who  called  them  by 
the  same  name.  (See  bg.  651.)  Bockles  were 
chiefly  used  to  fasten  th«  belt  [Bkltau],  and 
the  girdle  [Zona]  (Verg.  A.en.  lii.  874). 

FletUs.    [Pott«iT.J 

Fiotlo.     See  Appendix,  Bokin  Liw. 

FideiomnmiMOai.      Bee   Appendix,   Bohah 

Tidainnor;  FidBprosilmlr.  Bee  Appendix, 
BoiUH  Law  [tnteTMUio], 

Fidiusim.     Bee  Appendix,  Boius  Law. 

Fi'mbrlme  (Mo-orai;  alsoitpoffiraO.  Thrums; 
tasHels;  a  tiiiige. 

When  the  weaver  bad  flmshed  any  garment 
on  the  loom  [Talk],  the  thrmns,  i-e.  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  the  threads  of  the  wup,  bong  in  a 
row  at  the  bottom.  In  this  slate  they  were 
frequently  left,  being  considered  omameutaL 


bundles,  each  of  which 
m  one  or  more  knots.  The  thi 
by  a  very  simple  process, 
tnuiaformod  inl«  a  row  of 
tassels.  They  might  also 
be  crossed  and  tied  in 
makes 


.mong  the  OroakH 

lane  fringes  were       ^^ 


Fringes 
only  by 


ui  woca  except  by  femalea.  Caesar,  now- 
wore  a  long-sleeved  tnnic  with  fimbriae 

e  Krists  (Snet.  lut.  46;  of.  Plat  Lueull. 
[CUtu  UtM.] 

B  earlii^iil  reprEHcntation  of   a  fringe  ei- 

in  Oreek  art  is  on  a  vase  from  Mykenae. 
by  Diocysus,  Orpheus,  " 


les,  &c.; 

es  and  by  priests  and  priesti 


w- trappings 
long  the  Boi 


sually 
overlots 


FINITORES 

worn  by  barbarian  captives,  and  by  comic  actors ; 
the  imperial  standards  and  horae-honsings, 
corerings  of  comle  chairs,  cortains,  &c.,  are 
similarly  ornamented.  Some  of  these  fringes 
are  woven,  some  sewn  on. 

They  were  likewise  made  of  gold  thread  and 
other  costly  materials.  In  the  poets  we  read 
of  the  alyls  Ovffaavdtaffa  of  'Zeus  and  Pallas,  ihe 
^cravoi  of  the  girdle  of  Hera  (Horn.  //.  ii.  448, 
V.  788,  xiv.  181),  of  the  golden  fleece  (Find. 
Pyth.  iv.  411),  &c. 

Finito'res.    [Agrimenforei.] 

FiteiU.  Properly,  the  large  basket  in  which 
the  Aerariom  and  the  great  banks  kept  money, 
as  opposed  to  the  cista  or  chest  used  by  private 
persons.  In  the  repablioan  period  there  was 
only  one  public  treasury,  the  Aerariimi  populi 
Bomani,  or  Aerarium  Satomi.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  imperial  power,  c.  27  B.C.,  there 
was  a  division  of  government  between  the  senate 
as  the  representative  of  the  popolns,  and  the 
emperor,  and  in  consequence  a  division  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  public  revalue  into 
two  departments.  The  treasury  of  the  senate 
retained  the  name  of  Aerarium,  while  that  of  the 
emperor  received  the  name  of  Caesaria  fiscua 
or  FiaeiUy  the  terms  Aerarium  publicum  and 
privatum,  being  sometimes  used.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  central  financial  department  of 
each  branch  (ratio)  of  imperial  administration 
was  called  fiacua :  e.g.  fiaeua  Aaiaticuaf  /rumen- 
tariuSf  caatrenais  (cf .  Suet.  Aug.  101).  But  the 
word  soon  came  to  be  limited  to  the  central 
imperial  treasury,  and  is  commonly  opposed  by 
Tacitus  to  aerarium  (e.g.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47, 48). 

The  property  of  the  nscns  was  held  by  the 
emperor  in  his  public  capacity,  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  law,  however, 
made  no  distinction  between  the  rights  of  the 
emperor  over  property  intended  for  public  uses 
and  that  which  he  held  as  a  private  person  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  6,  15).  The  fiscoB  was  at  first  admi- 
nistered by  the  emperor's  freedmen  and  slaves, 
not  by  public  officials.  But  the  administration 
of  the  fiscus  was  kept  distinct  from  that  of 
other  imperial  prepay,  and  was  treated  as 
public ;  accounts  of  it  being  published  by  some 
of  the  earlier  emperors.  Hence  the  rea  fiaci 
are  frequently  opposed  to  the  property  which 
the  emperor  had  acquired  for  his  own  use  (peUri- 
momum  prineipia  or  rea  prtvatae  principia). 
At  first  tine  army  and  navy  and  the  imperial 
provinces  were  its  princij^  concern,  but  new 
burdens  were  gradually  imposed  on  it,  as  of  the 
city  com  and  water  supply,  of  saored  and  public 
buildings,  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  Tiber,  the 
roads  and  bridges,  and  coinage.  The  income  of 
the  fisous  was  derived  from  the  provinces  whicdi 
were  assigned  to  the  emperor  and  to  some  extent 
from  the  senatorial  provinces  also ;  from  con- 
quered territory,  and  ^especially  from  the  land 
which  he  held  in  his  own  domain,  which  included 
Egypt.  [Provinoia.]  It  was  also  augmented 
by  oontributiouB  from  the  aerarium,  gifts  from 
Italian  and  provincial  towns,  penalties  on  ac- 
count of  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  forfeitures. 
The  emperor  frequently  subsidised  his  treasury 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  his  own  private 
property  (cf.  e.g.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  18).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  fiscus  and  the  aerarium 
became  merely  formal  as  the  republican  trea- 
sury lost  its  independence.  From  the  time  of 
Diocletian  the  word  fiaeua  signified  generally  the 
treasury  of  the  state,  and  the  distinction  between 
aerarium  and  fiscus  disapp<Mired  entirely,  and 
with  it  the  administration  of  the  finances  of 
senatorial  provinces  by  the  quaestors.    The  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  fiscus  was  conducted  by 
imperial  officers,  called  successively  procti/ror- 
torea  a  raiionibua,  rationalea,  and  comitea, 
who  had  numerous  assistants — adtutorea  a 
rationibua,  tahellarii,  &c.  Hadrian  first  ap- 
pointed its  chief  officers  from  the  Equites  instead 
of  taking  them  from  his  freedmen,  according  to 
the  practice  of  former  emperors.  Actions  to 
whidi  the  fiscus  was  a  party  were  maintained 
by  means  of  its  procuratores,  for  trying  which 
special  tribunals  were  after  a  time  established 
(Suet  Claud.  12;  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  60). 

Hadrian  instituted  the  office  of  advocatua  or 
patronua  fiaciy  whose  duty  was  to  act  as  counsel 
for  the  fiscus. 

Filtn'ca.  A  rammer  used  for  ramming  down 
pavements  and  threshing-floors  and  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  (Cato,  B.  B.  18,  28;  Plin. 
xxxvi  §  186),  and  also  a  monkey  for  driving 
pOes  (Caes.  B.  G,  iv.  17). 

Fi'ltnla  ^<rwAV)*  (1)  A  water-pipe.  Vitruvius 
(viii.  6)  distmguishes  three  modes  of.  conveying 
water:  by  channels  of  masonry  (per  canalea 
atructilea)^  by  leaden  pipes  (fiatulia  phtm- 
beia)t  and  by  earthen  pipes  (tubulia  fi^ttlibua). 
Leaden  pipes  were  commonly  used  in  distribnt- 
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Fi«.  us.— Flstulaa.    (From  Mlddleton's  Rome.) 

ing  water  from  aqueducts,  though  draining- 
pipes  of  earthenware  were  extensively  used. 
Pipes  were  made  by  rolling  thick  plates  of  lead, 
in  lengths  of  ten  feet,  round  a  wooden  core ;  the 
edges  were  then  brought  tc^ether  and  soldered 
with  melted  lead.  The  resulting  form  was  pear- 
shaped  in  section  (see  fig.  655,  D).  The  pipes  were 
made  of  thicker  lead  than  is  the  custom  now, 
as  much  as  20  lbs.  to  the  square  foot  in  exist- 
ing specimens ;  bronze  pipes  were  also  used  to 
resist  heavy  pressure. 

The  bore  of  these  pipes  was  measured  either 
by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  (lamina  or 
lamna)  before  it  was  bent  .into  the  shape  of  a 
pipe,  or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  (lumen) 
of  the  pipe  when  formed.  The  latter  system  (that 
of  Frontinus)  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
usual :  according  to  this  the  measurement  was 
by  internal  diameters,  in  quarters  (quadmntes) 
of  a  digitua  =  '18204  of  an  inch,  or  '004626  of  a 
metre.  (See  Tables,  II.)  The  commonest  unit 
or  term  of  measurement  was  quinaria  **  Ii 
digit  A  fistula  quinaria  10  feet  long  weighed 
60  Roman  pounds. 

Beoent  excavations  in  Rome  have  unearthed 
immense  quantities  of  inscribed  pipes,  from 
which  Commendatore  Lanciani  has  identified 


LIA. 

FOEDERATAE  CmTATES 

e   :u«   iiaMi.  and  de-  ■ 

.  m«  i«.6.     MTieo  the  1 

:.lw.- tne  wm™^    yoTMble  foci  were  *1«  fre- 

ijilfflidT  Tiaue  .«  iironiB. 

■id™™™.     !t™ayn-i 

A   ^umU   i»nfthl«    brnvBT    or   ciufijig-duh. 

to  llm  iii^iiuw  or  ore-pan  ac  the  top  of  ui  aibir 

■  .  .urt,.  ^U  £fth  CBH- 

Liv.ii.  12:  Aisi.   The  movable  fociu  or  foonliu 

imi,  u«Hi  .11  thK  i,»ih    BalASHi.  ID  the  kitchen 

.'     Vh^-  aw  ..1  i\K  veil , 

'fUut,  lupi.  ,y.  i  ff(:  -rui-.  lii.  aWl,  uid  for 

,     1-1^   -l.l.iUUM  in    LhB  1 

keiipun!  Th.ni-s  liol »»..  I.r-iuiiht  inlo  the  dining- 

.■.,.nr..l  i.is«.lir.i.uiUir 

Foadan'tM  ciTitm'tM,  Fosdoa'ti,  Vm. 

9  rwlucni  :>ui:h  lumiQuiiiIy  Co  complete 
■iIiUju  ill  v-jm)uesc  orannoodet  II.Lv.  hdt. 
III.  2j.    WliaottherEvfiuin,  treaty  of  «Ui»n™ 

IB  ItrmB  preliTeii  tu  this  article.  At  fint 
nitif-uvn-ifXidaiuTelv  Italian;  in  puticnlai 
Sx'ii  luid  Liilini.  But  oateide  Italj  also 
«  .iltiictied  ikllien  to  hetwlf  by  Inat;,  both 


vt^it.  tvo  kinds  of  loe- 
u-n  have  to  be  distm- 
uFFitory  lay  within  the 


wvm  cuiitouutly  bovuiuiag  oMTe  tnbate-payen 
lu  liuiue  I  Uv.  xiii.  iji.  imd  lu  a,  gsnenl  nile  had 
to  Iv  .uiitem  witii  uoiitHikluig  their  practical 

~ilif .  I'l  tlitf  Koiuiui  peoult- '  (Caes.  B.  O.  L  i. 
It.  1^  ;  UiL'.  L'lj.  Han.  3.  Id). 

I'ho  toodera  were  of  three  oidere,  stipnlating 
Ul  lur  ineud^jp  between  the  CDntracting 
l-iutivs  or  |dj  lor  nxiipriKiU  hOHpitality.  or  (3) 
rvr  iiiilitarv  »ubventiou.  Ul  XhoM  of  the  fiiet 
.'itlw  ilVlyh.  lii.  dS;  Liv.  TUTtii.  08)  pronded 


I.  .;i»    •'•nh  on  ilie  terrilury  ol  the  other  (luv.  txx.  S7. 

.  , ..,.  .-,  ■>\iLii.  .lU,  uxwii.  SO).  (a}Treatieau[the»e«ind 

UwMiiis  .  l<i»  Uu]{iuued  lor  greater  iatimacj  between 

,    ,    .....1,11  tliu  two  liiAtiis.  and  boand  the  anperior  power 

,     ,  .,.,-.u    .w  Iv  niie  aid  if  called  upon  (Cues.  3.  G.  i.  81). 

,.,...  ...(.  iimi-x  (ittH.'ed  the  partieaonanabaolate  equality 

..  ...  ;.v  >l.ii.v\tiv,(>T,uviii.i5,uvi.lM);inotherca8e8 

I  liu  ..>x.*iu»  wanaabordinated  to  Rome  (Cic.  AoZi. 

.,  '.-.    iL.li  iiK  30| :  it  remained  free,  but  practically  was 

.    .-N        ....  1.  >1   K<>iiii.'-i  orders,  as  a  client  at  thoee  of  hia 

...     ■■„    K'tr  I'uiiiiii,  ilioutth  the  Romans  admitted  thairobli- 

....  1.  ,<ili.»>  W  atford  (all  protection  (Liv.  iil.  49  ; 

^'...'>^  «.  il.  i.  J3),  and  included  the  aocins  in 
ilii.ir  OWE!  treatien  with  neighbouring  peoples 

'                                       ^                      ^  111.  x.m,  ST.  xwviii.  11, 8H). 

*■                                     ^^ItT      '  ^'"'  ''"'"''*'''"  0*  ****  *"*''  *"''  foederati  was 

'1                   ^            »;'-'«-V*                    .^j  ...iitinallvoneof  lolerableinclepandeii«,BUbjocl 

4^                                                            ^     <  u.  the  obligation  of  furnishing  a  contingent  to 

""                  ^'                                   ,    \  ilia   l^iuiian  army.    At  the  termination  of  the 

y*'  Stvial  War  the  Leges  lulia  and  Plautia  Papirin 

T^*  I'KiiiiiiiK  the  Roman  civitas  within  the  reach  of 

*""                                                        ,  All  «li.'  were  domiciled  in  Italy  [CiTitM]. 

•J, ""                                                      V  l-here  were  also  foederatae  ciritates  in  most 

t™"  ..I  Ibp  pnivinces,  their  treaty  being  anterior  to 

,f'"                                                  "      "  ll.«  f.iniuition  of  the  province   itself:   e.g.   in 

••*'''                                                    .  .^  V—  Si.'il«.Baeticft,  and  Aaia  Minor:  Athens,  Rhodes, 

J;™  ™;                                                        .:    .\  alKt  I'yn  were  federate  towns.     The  citiieni  of 
t|>»P^                                                                   .MKhtowniwereeiemptedfrompaymentofthe 


POENUS 

Iknd  impoBt  {v^digal.  Cia.  Verr.  iii.  0, 16),  uid 
perhaps  bom  Home  other  ordinftry  tuea;  and 
Uiey  were  Buppotted  to  pofloess  abntratxlot  tho 
independeat  control  of  Uieir  oitn  offurg.  The 
foederoitaa  oiTittites  vere  of  ooDrsa  forbidden  to 
embuk  on  ui;  independent  foreign  policy, 
Thev  wars  tree  to  adopt  Che  civil  law  of  Rome 
Id  whole  or  Hit. 

With  tlie  aevelopment  of  the  imperial  gffllem 
the  prorinoial  toederatae  civitates  gndaally 
disappeared:  many  of  them  volontarily  became 
coloniae,uid  otherB  mnnicipia.  Caesar  and  the 
emperors  admitted  man;  tribes  of  harhariana 
ta  alliee.  The  earliest  mstanoe  is  that  of  the 
Haedoi  mentioned  above.  The  Batavi,  Cbii, 
Bygambri,  &c.,  were  aasociated  nndet  the  early 
Empire.  Id  later  timee,  when  the  barbarione 
b^oo  to  preas  apon  the  empire,  they  were 
propitiated  by  the  Bpecionn  title  of  foederati : 
and  when  hoides  of  borfaariana  were  [epnlsed 
and  walled  out  on  the  Bhine  and  Danube,  the 
more  powerfnJ  or  better  diapoaed  tribes 
peimitled  to  eetUe  within  the  limits  o1 

FMliu.    [Feniu.^ 

foUii,diiii.  JalU'cnlni.    (!)  An  inflated  ball 
of  leather,  no  donbt  originaUy  the  sMn  of  ■ 
qnadraped  filled  with  sir.      The  tolli«  [FUal 
was  the  Uraeet  as  well  aa  the  lightest  anil 
softest  ball  m  ose  1  the  follia  might  be  either 
filled  with  air  (xtyii)  or  perhaps  lightly  stnRed 
with  feathers.    The  follia  was  soft,  not  tightly- 
blown  like  a  modem  football,  and  was  reoom- 
mended  ^  a  gentle  exercise,  tit  for  smoU  boys 
asd  old  men,  bnt  one  to  which  iuvanet  woold 
not  oondeaoend  (Mart.  liv.  47).    (See  CMuni 
Por  the  ifoUit  pugHatoriuM  ol  Plautna  (Bud, 
t,  18),  see  CoryoTU.      The  term  /oUia  ia  a 
applied  la  a  leather  parse  or  bag  (Jnv,  liii. 


S18 

Ton*  (Kp^iyri).     Originally  a  QatnM  aprii^ ; 

bnt  both  tile  Qreeka  and  Romans  had  ortiSciol 

e  either  by  covering  and  deoorat- 

„       .       „      ith  bnQdinn  and  acolpture,  or  bj 

making  a  jet  or  atieam  of  water,  snpplied  from 

alevat^  cistern,  play  into  an  artificial  basin. 

[Aqnaeditetiu.] 

They  were  covered  to  keep  them  pnre  and 
»1,  and  (he  covering  waa  beqaenUy  in  tbe 
inn  of  a  monopteral  temple :  (here  were  also 
itataes.  That  of  Peirene,  behind  the  temple 
-"-"- '  Corinth, 


T.  381). 
(a)  Unde 


r  Empir* 


follix 


c^ed  from  the  b 


"(fl)"'Follis  also  (Vorg,  Qenrg.  iv.  17J,  Aen.  viii, 
Ue)  meana  a  pijr  ol  bellows,  fuffai  {II.  viii. 
873),  wBijeTSfni.  ^urnrtiptt,  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv. 
77G).  The  Homerio  bellows  were  small ;  there 
was  one  to  every  melting-pot  {x6aror)oi 
cmcihle  (li.  iviii.  *70;  c(.  Hdt.  i.  68).  Th« 
dobIb  ol  the  bellows  was  called  ij(poipMri(»'  oi 
iKpt(rTiiuw  (Thoc  iv.  100).      A  simpler  form 


I  Aphrodite 


D  the  Akrokori 


white 


nmrble,  and  with  a  statoe  of  Apollo  (Pan 
i.  S,  §  8),  The  entrance  is  from  the  top  of  the 
'ock  down  a  atairoosa.  Tlho  grotto  enclosing 
ihe  spring  ia  o(  vaolled  marble,  and  the  spring 
tself  I  of  the  moat  transparent  water,  is  entered 
through  a  marble  portioo  of  three  pilasters 
—ipporting  a  pediment. 
Other  instances  are  the  salt  wells  o(  Pos- 
don  at  Athens  [ETMhthenml  and  Hantineia 

SaoB.  i.  as,  §  E,  ii.  6,  §  I,  vui.  10,  §  4)  i  the 
intain  o!  Salmokts  si  KalikarDassaB,  die. 
The  Romans  also  erected  similar  edifices, 
as  the  grotto  o(  Egaria,  near  Rome,  where  the 
nataial  cave  was  oonveiled  by  the  arehitect 
into  a  sort  of  temple  or  Nymphoenm  (Jav-  iii- 
13-90);  and  the  baptistery  of  Constantme,  now 
called  B.    Oiovanni  in  Fonte,  adjoining  the 

At  Rome,  a  large  portion  of  the  immense 
BDpply  of  water  bronght  to  the  oity  by  the 


of  forse-bellows  was  a  skin  wilh  a  notzle.  In 
EgypUan  soulptnies  tbe  (orge  is  fnmished  with 
a  set  of  snoh  ddas  worked  by  slaves,  who  tread 


aaedncta  -wan  devoted  to  the  pablic  fountains, 
lich  were  divided  into  two  classes:  namely, 
laeut,  ponds  or  reeervoin.  and  aalientei,  jets  of 
water,  besides  which  many  of  the  cmtetla  were 
so  oonstracted  as  to  be  also  fonntaina.  (fiee 
AqnMdnotu.)  There  were  also  many  small 
private  tonntaina  in  the  houses  and  villas  ol  the 
wealthy  (Plin.  Epp.  v.  6).  At  Pompeu  the 
fouiitams  are  extremely  nnmerons,  both  in 
public  places  and  in  private  honies. 

laxge  flat  vases  were  a  common  form,  and  these 
are  foond  of  G,  10,  SO,  and  80  feet  in  diameter, 
cot  oDt  of  a  single  piece  of  some  hard  stone, 
each  as  porphyry  or  granite.  Very  often  tbe 
nater  was  made  lo  flow  out  of  bronie  statues, 
eepeoially  ol  boys,  and  ol  Tritons,  Nereids, 
SaUn.  &c. 

roiMpt.    Tongs,  pincers,  nippers,  or  [diera. 

(1)  A  pair  of  tongs  (np^po,  dinum-pfr),  for 
nniUia'  use,  and  attribated  to  Hepbaestna  and 
the  Kyklopes :  sea  out  under  Inooi.  (Eom.  II. 
iviii.  177,  Od.  iiL  484;  Ve^.  OtHny.  iv.  170; 
Ov.  Met.  rii.  a77.J 

(3)  Smiths'  pinoara  (ita^frsf ). 


an  FORDICmiA 

(B)  Sbom  for  lilting  blocks  of  muble,  fitting 
eitlier  into  two  bale*  in  tbe  stone,  or  {u  M  the 
pMthenon)  under  twoprojecting  block*  (Vitr. 
I.  a).     See  cot  Dndm  iT.jiKina 

(t)  AaftiDigicalin8tnmietit,kIoroe|»(AaAli). 
ScTBnl  ipeciinenB  found  &t  Pompeii  Me  figured 
I  CUmgls.    Among  spaaia]  kinda  nuj 


b  (iSoyr 


{&)  La  muiUry  l»ngn«ge, »,  teiuille,  i 


of  a  V  [Ouwiuf ;  in  which 
Forftx  ia  more  cximmonlj  aied. 


Tarllsl'dik.  The  second  of  the  two  festivalB 
of  the  onrifte  (the  fimt  being  the  FomMftlUt, 
held  on  the  16th  of  April.  Cowb  in  o»lt  (for- 
dae,  Itordaa  bovta,  Vkto.  Oridj  were  ucrifload 
uudtti  the  diraotioD  of  the  Fontiffi  tad  Vealals, 


oMvw  were  ailnoted  »nd  uiuun  =i>i~-wj  »j 
Um  senior  Veetd  (Ftryo  Vettala  maxima), 
Mid  tJMM  aaliai)  toltethar  with  the  blood  of  the 

-  -  ■       -  — ^  — -  -l»¥B  Ikter  foe 

Ilk  (Or.  fait. 


1,  bricks,  and  coins.  Several  w 
cookery  were  fonnd  at  Pompeii.  Uonlda 
for  oom*  were  made  of  stone.  For  monlda 
nisd  in  oiwting  termoottaii,  see  Ec^pu. 
Honlda  have  aleo  been  found  of  piga  of  lead 
and  silver,  apaar-heads,  jewellery  [CulBtnTBl, 
ei'-voto*,  medallions,  ieaaeras,  &c  Moulds 
were  likewise  employed  in  making  walls  of  al^ 
caat  in  wooden  frames  {parietea  /ormacvi, 
Plin.  niv.  i  lea),  which  were  baUt  in  Africa, 
ID  Spain,andabontTarentum.  A aboemakeT'i 
last  was  also  called /ormo  (Hot.  So*,  ii.  8, 108), 
fortnuta,  and  teniipelliwrn,  in  Greek  roA^rtfcv 
""-'  "  -  -  '"'  ■),     The  sponts  and  channels 

died  format, 

a  a  plan  ;  e.g.  the  well-known 
forma  Urini  Bomat,  at  Capitolina  plan,  eieoD- 
ted  aOB-ail  AJ).,  many  fraguienteof  which  have 
been  discoTered  and  edited  by  Comm.  LanoJuii.= 
It  is  engraTed  on  slabs  ol  marble  abont  B  In. 
thick,  which  were  fixed  to  the  wall  of  (he 
Templnm  Sacrao  0rbia(Bee  Middleton'BJtome, 
ch.nii.p.  3S8).  The  whole  plan  whan  oomplate 
must  ban  corersd  1600  sqnare  feet.  It  was 
eiecnled  in  eitnnne  detail. 

Fo'nnol^       Bee    Appendix,    Roman     Law 

[Actio]. 

FmUMll*.  Afeatiralinhononrof  Fornax, 
the  goddess  of  fnmaoea,  in  order  that  the  com 
might  be  properly  baked.  This  ancient  teatiTal 
is  said  to  bate  been  inetitnted  by  Nnma,  and 
was  celebrated  by  the  cnnae,  probably  in  the 
Foram  [Fordioldla].  The  time  for  its  celebra- 
tion was  proclaimed  CTery  year  by  the  CdHd 
Haiimns,  who  annonnoed  the  diflannt  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration 
of  the  lestivaL  Thoee  plebeians  who  did  not 
know  to  what  coria  they  belonged,  parionned 
the  aacred  rites  on  the  Qutrtnoiu,  called  from 
this  cironmstanoe  ^e  Stuiiontm  feriaet  whiidl 
felt  on  the  17th  of  Febmair. 

Fonux,  dim.  Fonu'etilk.  Fomu  [idiumt,- 
dim.  itaidfuir).    A  kiln;    "~    -    -        -   ■ 


>  FordieaUa, 


I  The  constmction  of  the  kilns  used  for  baking 
[tones  leaning  earthenware  [Pottery]  may  be  seen  in  the  an- 
ui  acnte  angle  '  neied  woodcnt.  The  middle  of  the  floor  is 
ol  Tiiyna  a^  \  supported  b^  a  thick  column  of  brickwork, 
at.  Legg.  xiL  i  which  is  encircled  by  the  oven  (/umuj,  itA(3a- 
«»).    The  entrance  to  the  oren  {praefumivm) 

1  is  seen  in  Iront,    In  Spain  these  furnaces  wera- 


FORNIX 

raised  to  a  mat  height,  and  provided  with 
long  flnee  (Pun.  ix.  $  lt)8),  and  ohamben  or 
*  oapcJas '  {eamerae)  for  the  porpoee  of  coUecting 
the  oxides  and  other  matters  by  snblimaiion. 
In  the  primitiTe  forges  known  to  Homer,  there 
was  no  nimace,  only  melting-pots  (x^oyo^t  oaoh 
with  its  separate  bellows  {II.  xviii.  470 ;  FoUii). 

Fnmaoes  were  erected  for  casting  large 
statues  of  bronse.  The  lime-kiln  {forncLX  ccU- 
carta)  is  described  by  Gato  IB.  B.  88).  For 
the/MmiM  used  in  heating  baths,  see  Balneae. 

Aniix,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  Areuf,  but  more  commonly  implies  an 
arched  vault,  chamber,  or  passage. 

These  vaidts  were  often  occupied  by  prosti- 
tutes (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  80 :  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  156 ;  Suet. 
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Fig.  MS.— FoniioM.  Tsnlls.    (Vrom  a  Tllla  at  Mola  dl 

Oaeta.) 

lul.  40),  whence  comes  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fomicaHo  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 

A  detached  triumphal  arch,  like  those  of 
Titos,  Sept.  Serems,  and  Constantine,  is  not 
called  /omsjc,  but  MreM  triumphalis;  but 
the  former  name  is  ai^ed  to  ornamental  or 
honorary  arches  spanning  a  street,  and  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  buildings,  e.g,  the 
Fornix  Fabii  (Cio.  de  Orat.  ii  66,  §  367). 

Forp«Z  {pecto).  A  pair  of  curling  tongs. 
[Otlftmiitmm.] 

Fonun.  Forum  originally  si^pifies  an  open 
space  {(Burea)  before  any  buildm^,  especially 
before  a  sepnlerum  (Cic.  Leag.  ii.  24,  §  61). 
The  characteristic  features  of  a  Roman  forum 
were,  that  it  was  a  levelled  space  of  ground  of 
an  oblong  form,  uid  surrounded  by  buildings, 
houses,  temples,  basilicas  or  colonnades : 
such  a«  the  forum  at  Pompeii,  now  completely 
excavated.  A  forum  was  origixially  used  as  a 
place  where  justice  was  administered,  and 
where  goods  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
fbnner  kinds  of  fora  were  sometimes  called 
fora  iudieiaUa^  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mere  marketplaces. 

For  the  Forum  Bomanum  and  the  other 
foca  of  the  city,  seeDio^.  of  Qtoar.^  art  Boma  ; 
Clou,  i>ic<. ;  Burn,  Bvm»  and  the  Oa/mpagna ; 
Uiddleton,  aemaina  of  Ancient  Bome^  1892. 

FoiMk    [Cftitra.] 

Fm'mea.    [Armi  and  Annour,  Spbabs.] 

FritilliiB  {hyrgu9y  phimuSf  turricula^  (pifiSs, 
w^pyos).  A  dice-box.  The  dice  were  some- 
times thrown  from  the  hand,  but  more  usually 
from  a  box  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  but  taper- 
ing towards  the  top  (Mart  iv.  14,  xiv.  16 ; 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  16 ;  Juv.  xiv.  5).  It  was  fur- 
nished inside  with  parallel  indentations  like 
steps  {aradu$)f  which  nve  a  better  spin  to  the 
dice.  The  game  was  pmyed  on  a  boara  (alveiu) 
with  a  raiwd  rim.    [Oamei,  Tali,  Duodscim 

0OBIPTA.1 

Froat'ale.   rAiLwvt.] 

Fnunenta'rue  leges.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  supplv  of  com  at  Rome  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  duties  of  the  government; 
who,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  were  expected  to 
purchase  com  in  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
sell  it  to  the  people  at  a  moderate  price  (Liv. 
iL  9,  84,  xxvi.  40 ;  Cic.  Dom.  6).  The  customary 


price  {annona  vetut,  Liv.  ii.  84)  could  not  rise 
much  without  exciting  formidable  discontent 
against  the  administration.  The  superintend- 
ence of  the  corn-market  belonged  in  ordinary 
times  to  the  aediles ;  but  in  time  of  dearth,  an 
extraordinary  officer  was  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  Prasfectus  Annona^  (Liv.  ii.  27, 5).  The 
decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  the  importation 
of  com,  the  decrease  of  the  free  citizens,  and 
the  growth  of  an  indigent  population  in  Rome 
increased  the  burden  laid  upon  government 
Even  in  early  times  occasional  donations  of 
com  were  made  by  the  state  or  by  rich  men 
{donatio^  largitiot  division  frumentatio).  But 
it  was  not  till  the  year  128  B.C.  that  legal  pro- 
vision was  made  for  supplying  the  poor  at 
Rome  vrith  com  much  below  its  market  value. 
In  that  year  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  brought 
forward  the  first  Lex  FrumentariOf  by  which 
each  citiaen  was  entitled  to  receive  every  montli 
a  certain  quantify  of  wheat  (triHcvm)  at  6^  aseea 
per  modins,  a  tnfie  more  than  half  the  market 
price  (Liv.  Ejfit.  Ix. ;  Pint.  C.  Oraechutj  6). 
This  distribution  was  only  given  to  fathers  of 
families;  but  every  citizen  had  a  r^ht  to  it, 
whether  he  were  rich  or  poor  (Cic.  Tuec.  Ditp. 
iii.  20,  48). 

Appuleius  Satuminus  in  100  B.C.  (Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  6,  14),  the  tribune  M.  Livius  I^msus  in  91 
B.C.  and  the  tribune  M.  Octavius  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  222),  brought  forward  laws  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  com.  Sulla,  by  his  Lex  Cornelia, 
82  B.C.,  entirely  aboUshed  it.  But  as  the 
popular  party  began  to  increase  in  power,  the 
consuls  of  78  B.C.  brought  forward  the  Lex 
Terentia  Cassia,  enacting  that  each  Roman 
citisen  should  receive  five  modii  a  mon^ 
at  the  price  of  6<|  aeeee  per  modius.  Tbd 
provinces  were  obliged  by  tnis  law  to  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  com  at  a  fixed  price, 
paid  oy  the  Roman  treasury,  and  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  had  to  take  care  that  the 
proper  quantity  of  com  was  supplied  (Cio.  Verr. 
ui.  70, 168). 

The  distribution  of  com  became  at  length 
quite  gratuitoua.  Caesar^  in  his  oonsulship, 
69  B.C.,  had  threatened  to  make  it  so  (Cio.  Att. 
ii.  19),  and  this  threat  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  the  following  year,  68  B.C.,  by  the  Lex 
Clodia.  The  aboUtion  of  the  payment  cost  the 
state  a  fifth  part  of  its  revenues  (Cic  Sett.  26, 
66),  or  nearly  700,0002.  a  year. 

Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  resolved  to  remedy  the  evils  attending 
the  dole,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not 
venture  to  abolish  the  distributions  of  com,  but 
reduced  the  number  of  the  recipients,  by  ex- 
cluding all  who  were  not  Roman  citizens.  The 
number  was  thus  lowered  from  800,000  to 
160,000  (Suet  Caes.  66).  It  would  appear,  also, 
that  the  com  was  supjdied  gratuitously  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute ;  these  persons  were  fur- 
nished with  tickets,  called  tesaeras  nummariae 
or  frumentariae  (Suet.  Atig.  41).  After 
Caesar's  death  the  number  rose  to  820,000 ; 
but  was  again  reduced  by  Augustus  (2  b.c.)  to 
200,000.    [CongiarinnLl 

The  system  established  by  Augustus  was 
followed  by  his  successors ;  but  they  frequently 
lowered  the  price  of  the  public  com,  or  distn- 
buted  it  as  a  eongiariutn.  Hence  the  cry  of 
the  populace,  nan«m  et  circentee. 

In  course  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  ceased, 

and  the  distribution  acraun  became  gratuitous. 

Every  citiaen  living  in  Rome,  with  the  exception 

of  senators,  was  therefore  now  provided  with  a 

!  tessera^  which   he   was  allowed  not  only  to 


At  a  Utei  period,  parlupB  aboat  SeO  a.d.,  not 
oom,  but  whetteD  bread,  ckUed  annona  ciirica, 
Riu  pven  to  tbe  people.  The  bread  was  baked 
by  ue  pititoreH,  who  delivered  [t  to  the  varioas 
depots  io  the  city,  from  which  it  waa  fetched 
any  on  oertain  days  by  the  holdere  of  the 
teseenie.  These  depots  had  steps  (gradui) 
leading  to  them,  from  which  the  bread,  hence 
called  panii  gradilU,  was  distributed.  The 
aaperintandenbe  ol  tlie  com-tnarket,  nnder  the 
emperors,  h&lang&A  to  the praefectuaanntma^^ 

Fncu  (iJiSicoi;  ot.Heb.pucA)  waslhe  genetal 
term  bo  signify  the  paint  which  the  Greek  and 
BoQUui  ladies  nsed  for  the  toilette.  This  prac- 
tice waa  of  great  antigaity  omcng  the  Oreelts, 
and  waa  probably  first  mtroduced  among  the 
Asiatic  lonians  Emm  the  East. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  both  sexes  use  oil 
tree!;  (Od.  irtii.  ITS,  <tc.)  [UnfnsnU],  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  paint  or  other  ooametioa. 
Bnt  at  Athena  it  was  onlvenial  (cf.  Lye.  de 
CaedeETat.ilT,  Ai.  Lyii>ir.  U9,Eccl  BT8, 
Plut.  1004;  Pint.  Alcib.  BS).     In  order  to  pro- 


FULLO 
I      Fnga  lata.    [Xziliiuii.] 

Pnilti'Tiu.    [BervBi.J 

TnlORUD.    [Leotni.] 

Fnllo  (cra^ifi,  yrm^f^,).  A  tnlUr.a  washer 
or  Bcooror  of  cloth  and  linen.  The  fullones  not 
only  scoured  the  cloth  as  it  came  from  the 
loom,  hat  also  cleaned  garments  which  had 
been  already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally 
wore  woollen  drssses,  which  were  often  of  a 
light  colour,  they  freqnentlj  needed  clBaning. 
The    word    rkinir    dsnoted   the    i--'-- ' 


wadted,  which  waa  done  in  tnbe  or  Tats  {lac; 


eenusa]  was  employed  (Ar.  Ecd.  878).  Rouge 
wae  prepared  from  vegetable  reds:  a  plant 
named  lyxi'i'ira  (Ar.  Lyiiitr,  18),  now  called 
aTuhtua,  oitoDgne  nr  bnglosa,  the  root  ol  which 
yielded  the  dye;  mnlberrj- juice  (mKitiiroy) ; 
and  ^vKot,  used  for  paint  in  general,  bat  pro- 
«rlj  a  seaweed,  Tnoss  or  lichen  (Ar.  Jfr.  800). 
Besides  ^i^iMiav,  red  lead  (fuArJi,  minium) 
and  oarbonalo  of  soda  {rirfB¥,  Att.  AlTpar)  were 
employed.  The  usual  woi^  for  applying  paint 
is  ivrpiBtiriat :  the  dyes  are  called  irriiiiitiaTa 
(Plat.  Cram.  24).  The  eyebrows  und  eyelids 
were  stained  black  with  (TtI^i  or  rri/tiui, 
itibium,  a.  salphuret  of  antimony,  still  empli^ed 


D  the  Bast,  under  the 
The  e;ebroi 
t  preparatioi 


of   lamp-black.      H 
painting  w 


carried  on  to  a  still  greater  i 
(he  Oreeke  (Ov.  A.  A.  in.  SOS).    Thefav 
!■  from  a  kind  of  mose  (Jjic'ten  n 


yt  Dnknown  to  Qie  Roman 


purpuraium  (Plant.  Slott. 

if  patches  [Bpleniuii]  was 

L^ea  (Mart.  11.39, 


•  lacunae),  or  raortara  {pUae  fuUonicae,  Cat. 

B.  B.  10,  g  6),  where  they  were  trodden  upon 

and  stamped  hy  tho  feet  of  the  fuilODes. 

Tlie  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap 
I  (lapo,  Plin.  iiviii.  §  191,  appears  to  have  been 

rather  a  pomade  or  a  dye  than  a  soap) ;  they 
j  nsed  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkaline 
I  detergents  {fififiara.  Plat.  Rep,  iv.  4W  s) : 
!  (1)  a  species  of  lye  or  potash  called  Kcrla,  Lat. 

liciBium  (Plat.  Hep.  iv.  480  a  ;  Ar.  Ach.  18). 
I  (2)  Nitrum,  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  {rirpw, 
;  Att.  \tTpor}.  which  came  from  Cholostra  in 
I  Macedonia  (xaA*ffTp»o»)  and  Egypt  (Hdt.  ii. 
I  ae ;  Plin.  ;.  e.  §§  109,  111 ;  cf.  Theocr.  iv.  SB). 

(B)  Fuller's  earth  [creta  jfiUlonia.  Plin:  H.  N. 
!  xvii.  $  46),  a  sort  of  alkaline  marl;  the  best 

was  from  Kimoloa  (Ar.  Ban.  718 ;  Ov.  Met.  vii. 
I  4fl8;  Plin.  xixv.  ^§  1B6-106),  and  Saidinia. 
,  We  must  distinguish  between  (oiler's  earth, 

mixed  with  the  water  in  which  the  clothee  were 

washed,  and  creta,  need  hke  pipe-day  tor 
:  whitening  the  togas  of  (he  eaiuuAaii  (Plmt. 
:  Aal.  iv.  9,  e).  (4)  The  urine  ol  man  and 
niinals.    The  fullones  deriTed  their  sup^y  ol 


i  _from   the  jtnblic 


I   (Mart   VI.  98; 


i.  88,  92;  Plin.  JSpp.  i 


.  3).  Tho  more 
Home  employed 
iee  fig.  Gae,  and 


Alter  the  clothes  had  been  wuhed,  they  were  , 
hong  oat  to  dry  in  the  street  before  the  doors 
of  the  follonica.  When  dry 
brushed  and  cuded  ' 


t  (« 


r&iis  die  nap  with  a 


la),  or  I 


teuel  kind  {ipma  fuUonia,  Plin.  itL  ^  i**). 
The  clothes  were  then  hmig  on  ■  cage  o(  basket- 
vi)rk(nnun«a«aD«a)(Bee  &g.  EeHj,underwhich 
sulphur  waa  placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth. 

There  voie  many  [allers'  workshops  (/w^ 
lonicac)  at  Rome,  lor  the  Romans  do  not  appe^ 
to  have  waahed  even  their  linen  at  horns  (Mart. 
UT.  El).  To  large  fanuB  a  luUooioa  «aa  sDme- 
times  attached,  worked  fa;  the /urnilia  ruttiea. 

Like  other  trades  in  Rome,  the  Follones 
formed  a  coUegium  or  aodaiicium,  onder  the 
protection  of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  bandi- 
oraftB.  The  folio  was  le^ly  answerable  for 
the  jQropert;  while  it  Koa  in  hia  poasessioD; 
and  if  he  sent  home  a  wrong  or  a  damaged 
gaiment,  he  was  aubjeot  to  an  action  ex  locato. 

Fnnu'rlnm.    [Tiiiam.] 

Fniu'la,  the  neoter  form,  is  probably  to  be 
diatingniihed  from  Fnsalii,  and  means  a 
chaji^lier  or  other  contrivance  for  holding  a 
number  of  lights  (Verg.  ^«n.  i.  T3T;  Hor,  Od. 
iii.  ae,  T ;  Ov.  Ifgt.  xii.  M7).  Tho  smaller  aoit 
were  aaed  aa  linka  by  nis)>t  (Bor.  I.  c.),  and 
carried  a  single  taper.  The  candles  appear  to 
have  been  stook  upon  ipites,  aa  in  a  ohnroh 

Fniu'li*  (dim.  fumcului],  A  link  or  tHper, 
used  in  the  same  manner  m  a.  torch  [Fue],  bnt 
made  of  papyrus  and  ether  fibrous  plants, 
twisted  like  a  rope,  and  steeped  in  pitch  or  wai. 
Cnreut  and  lebaeetu  are  both  adjective  and 
Bobatantive,  and  either  a"  "niihot.  nr  •  •vnnninn 
of  fnnaha.  At  the  3atnr 
aented  by  clients  to  their  auperioia, 
lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn.    [TudA.j 

Fons'Iii  eqnss.    [Comu.] 

FnsA'Dbiiiiu  (irxe<»&fri|>)'  A  rope-danoer. 
The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight  rope  ""  firriad 


Doncluaton  ot  the  perfonBante.  ijennanious 
aitd  O^ba  exhibited  elephants  walking  on  the 
rope  (Suet.  Galb.  fl;  Sen.  Epp.  M),  Other 
kindaot  rope-dancers  are  tiixd^tiu,  i^tiPi-rat, 
idttpo$dTai,  &c. ;  graUaloret,  petaurutae,  &c. 
Fnndk  (r^trSini).  A  sling.  The  light 
(roope  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  armiea  included 
a  certain  proportion  of  stingeis  (ftinditorea, 

vase  from  Hykenas.   The  aling  is  itot  mentioned 
,_  .t.  T._i      ._  --  ^'^  troops  which  Gelon 


^t.  ' 


he  assistanoe  of  the  Greeks 
Lion  is  made  of  !4>00  alingeis 
alao  Aesch.  Agam.  1010; 
PAom.  lUa ;  At.  4p.  1186).  The  nse  of 
the  sling  was  a  barbarian  rather  than  a  Greek 
acoomplislunent.  and  loond  in  the  highest  per- 
fection among  Egyptians  and  Persians,  aa  later 
among  the  Spaniards  and  Balearea.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  Akamaaians.  a  backward  people, 
used  it  IThnc.  ii.  HI),  and  at  a  later  time  the 
The  Achaean  slings  were  made  of 
lUier  (Liv.  iixviii. 


39). 


^Ia2ia)  ot  le 


...  .  irrianclau  (Liv.  i. 
IS  :  cf.  ZziToltlU) ;  bnt  in  the  Second  Pnnic 
'  War  the  Balearic  slingers  of  Hannibal  were 
opposed  by  Qreek,  Syrian,  and  Aliioan  auiil- 


.77).     One   ol  the  moat   difficult  eiploiU 


iaries.  Besides  atonea,  oval  bullets,  called 
glandet  (>iaXiifi3Ilt(),  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings  (Lnor,  vi.  176 ;  Ov.  Met. 
ii.  737).  They  have  been  found  on  the  plain  of 
Haiathon  and  in  other  parts  ot  Greece,  and 
bear  inscriptions  and  denoea,  anch  aa  thunder- 
bolta,  the  names  of  peraons,  and  the  word 
AEEAI,  mesoing  'T^e  this.'      Haoy  Latin 


FDNDITOBE8 


m  the  ur  was  widely  difhiaed  in  the  uioianb 
world  (Luor.  I.  c. ;  Verg.  Am.  ii.  &88  ;  Or.  Met. 
a.  Ta7| :  eien  the  Father  of  science  nuintiuus 
it  (Ariet.  de  Oaelo,  u.  T).  Another  miBBile  was 
o»Ued  tiirrpai,  a  boll  with  an  iron  head  ail 
JDohea  long,  attached  to  a  wcxiden  shaft  nine 
inches  long,  famiBhod  with  three  ahort  wooden 
winga,  reeemblinf;  the  faathern  ol  an  arrow,  and 
waa  diachatKed  from  a  aling  with  two  leulaiia, 
called  KtrrpoaiftMm  (Lit.  ihi.  SG). 

Fnnda  algo  meana:  (1)  a  eaating-net,  1^1- 
^KTiOTpow  (Verg.  Ororj.  i.  HI) ;  {Of  a  pnrae  or 
money-bag,  from  the  way  it  was  alnng  (Maorob. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  %  81};  |S)  the  besel  ol  a  nng  (r^t- 
SiJkti).    [Aanlni.] 

Tnndlto'rai.    [Exareitiu.] 

Fnadu.  Laod  belon^og  to  a  private  owner 
{incut  pritatut],  aituated  either  in  toim  or 
country ;  bnt  fundu»  oonunonly  meaae  a 
country  eitate  only.  The  tann  ooropriaed  all 
land  and  oonHtmctiona  OD  it;  but  aaagc  had 
natricted  the  name  of  aedst  to  city  hoDaea, 
viliat  to  rural  bcunes,  area  to  a  plot  of  land 
in  a  cit;  not  built  upon,  agar  to  a  plot  of 
ground  (properly,  arable)  in  the  country,  and 
fundtit  to  ager  cum  aedifieiit.  A  (undue  waa 
aometimea  devised  eum  omnt  imtnimento — 
jrith  ItH  stock  and  implementa  ol  hnabandiy. 

7tmiU.  A  funeral.  (For  tombs  and  mono- 
mentH  see  Sapalcmm.) 

1.  Qkeee.— The  Oreeks  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  burial  ol  the  dead.  They 
belieied  that  aoula  could  not  enter  the  Elyaian 
fields  till  their  bodiea  had  been  buried  (Hoto. 
Od.  li.  66,  *c.,  1.  Bll).  The  burial  of  the  body 
by  the  relations  ol  the  dead  was  considered  a 
religioQfl  duty  by  the  nniveraal  law  of  the 
GreeltK  (of.  the  story  o(  Antigone  in  Sophoklea). 
Neglect  ol  burying  relatiiea  was  a  grave  motal 
charge  QTlem.]  c.  ArUtog.  i.  p.  787,  S  54).  B 
was  conndered  a  religions  dut^  to  throw  earth 
npon  a  dead  bodj  lying  nnbuned. 

(I)  In  the  earliest  time  of  whitli  we  have  any 

cord.  via.  from  the  tombs  at  Troy,  Tiryns, 


PUNU8 

ing  their  hair,  spreading  ashea  od  their  beads, 
beating  their  breasts  and  lacea,  and  taating 
and  ainging  dirges  (Smvoi,  al»ur)>^lsttaO-  1^ 
'--'-  ■-  "hen  carried  to  the  pyre  (mip^,  m^ 
1  burnt,  together  with  animal  and 
:tima.  and  Talnables  ol  Taiiou*  kinds. 
The  relatiree  ont  off  locks  of  hair,  and  bom 
them  with  the  eorpae.  The  pyra  having  bornt 
down  ia  quenched  with  wine ;  the  bones  are 
ooUected,  wrapped  in  lat,  pUoed  in  an  nm 
(4iiaA4,  if^'P^i  and  buried  in  a  grave  (jntvtrat), 
which  is  coverlid  with  a  cairn  ol  stonea  [ilpitr, 
s^uo,  rAt^fioi)  or  a  mamoria]  column  (ffr^Aif, 
Od.  xii.  14). 

(8)  In  hiatorical  times,  at  the  moment  of 
death  the  eyes  and  month  were  doaed  by  one 
of  those  present  (Plat.  Phaed.  118).  The  obol 
to  aene  as  Chanm'a  fare  was  plaoed  in  the 
mouth  or  In  the  side  ol  the  corpse.  This  coin 
was  also  ojled  Sariic^  (cf .  Ar.  Ban.  I8S).  Coins 
are  fiflqnently  found  in  Qreak  tomba,  and  in 
Bome  between  the  t«eth  of  the  skeleton.  This 
practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  ancient.  The  body  was  then  waahed 
(Plat.  Phaed.  US  i;  Bar.  Phoeti.  1818), 
anointed  with  perfumes,  and  clothed  in  rich 
garmenta,  generally  white.  These  were  burnt 
with  the  bixly.  A  wreath  of  flowers  was  placed 
upon  the  head  (Eur.  P/iom.  1683 ;  Ar.  SeeL 
SSe).  Qoldan  wreaths,  in  imitation  of  laorel  or 
'  iliage,  were  sometimes  nsed,  and  have 


ntonn 


n  giave( 


e,  thyiB  prepared,  w 


I  laid  01 


.{Tpi- 


the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  (rpoiriir^dx.au 
for  sapporting  tile  head  and  back.  Vases  oi  a 
speciaJ  kind  (A^i/ftx),  containing  perfumes, 
were  plaoed  beside  the  body  (Ar,  Eeel.  loss). 
Lekythi  were  alao  bniied  wiui  the  coffin,  and  a 
laige  number  of  them  have  been  found  in  gnivea 
in  Attics.     [?onoT7,  Ahfdu^]     The  scene 


Myyen 


elsewhen 


royal  sepulchres  at  Hykenae  ai 
newn  m  tae  rock,  and  contain  each  more  ths 
one  body.  The  bodies  had  probably  been  en 
bntmed.  They  wore  rich  omamentii  of  goli 
and  the  laces  were  covered  with  masks  of  thin 
gold.  With  them  were  buried  arms  and  vessels 
ul  gold  and  silver.  There  were  also  lonnd 
calcined  bones,  Ac,  the  remains  ol  a  funeral 
sacrifice.  Other  boiiCB  and  akulls  v 
bably  those  of  human  victims  (of.  77,  i 
Bach  tomb  had  had  its  XTi^XTi,all  facing  to  the  ' 
west.  (ForatherdetailsseeB«piilonuii.t  Other  ' 
objects,  such  as  fumiture,  food,  Ac,  point  to 

Egypt),  that  the  dead  used  the  imwes  at  the 
tlimgB  which  they  had  enjoyed  whilst  living, 
and  the  gods  who  woold  protect   them  when 

(3)  The  funeral  rites  as  dpsi-ribed  in  Ilomec 
(17.  iitii.  110-261,  nit.  707-804)  resemble  t" 
ol  primitive  times  in  many  particulars.  Tlie 
chief  difference  is  that  the  body  is  burnt  before 
being  buried.  The  dead  have  a  rig"  ■  ' 
funeral  {mipai),  without  which  they 
paas  the  river  o(  Hades.  The  eyes  and  month 
are  closed,  the  body  is  waslied  and  perfim     " 

embalmed  (Tiui;^iici^),  an 

nith  the  feet  tun 


(A/X"),  "i 
for  several 
65).     During  th 


towards  the  doo 

as*  ;  17,  Od.  uiv. , 

eudri  lament,  tear.  [ 
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aerate  (be  Styx.  A  hooej-etke  ffulurevrra),  I  ot  the  6n  vere  QDenehed  (iriUi  wine,  II.  niT. 
intended  u  a  sop  for  CerberuB,  wu  il»  placed  791),  knd  the  reUtivee  and  frienda  collected 
b;  the  aide  of  the  corpse  (Ar.Zyi.  801).  Before  |  the  booe*  or  uhee.  Tbs reDudnH Uiu*  eollecled 


the  door  naa  placed  a  leeael  of  ' 
lot  lostratioD  (Ar.   feel. 
loss;  Em.Ale.BH). 

The  near  relatiTea  ol  the 
deoeaaed  UHmbled  round 
the  bed  on  which  he  wu 
laid,  and  uttered  loud  la- 
mentations, with  violent 
signs  of  ETiet,  aach  aa 
beating  of  breaata,  tearing 
ol  hair,  laceration  of 
uheekH,  rending  of  gar- 
menta,  and  spnnkling  ol 
aahefl  opon  the  head, 
thongh  theee  were  forbid- 
den by  Solon.  Tbobnrial 
was  to  take  place  on  the 
day  after  the  waiSim, 
before  sonriBe  0«m.  e. 
Itacart.  p.  lOTl,  %  63), 
Bolon  ordained  that  no 
females  under  sixty  yeara 
of  age  e>cept  the  nearest 
relatiTea  (Jrrif  iH^ui- 
lig)  should  be  allowed 
to  be  present  while  the  coFpeewasin  the  honse. ' 
Singera  (doilaf)  were  introdnced  te  lead  (f {ivx<") 
the  mourning  chant  ol  the  women  at  the 
■wpittait  (Horn.  lU  niv.  719  eqq- ;  Aeech.  Pan. 

ea7). 

The  fiiueral  (Jicf op^  iK^4fur)  took  place 
legall;  on  the  day  following  the  wMtaa.  It 
nugbt,  howevar,  be  pnt  off  to  allow  of  the 
arnval  of  distant  inends  (Pint.  TimoL  S0). 
The  early  morning  wae  the  usoal  time  (Flat. 
Leog.  lii.  eeo  y;  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  M,  es).  The 
body  was  carried  on  the  coooh  on  which  it 
had  been  lying.  The  bier  wae  borne  either 
by  hired  bearers  (vtKpa^poi),  or,  in  cases  of 
•pedal  hononr.  by  selected  citiaens  (Pint.  I.  c). 
The  men  walked  before  the  coriMe,  the  women 
behind,  and  mosiciaiiB  were  hired  to  pUy  moom- 
lul  tanes  on  the  Ante,  and  sing  dirges  (Spittai)  at 


ater  [hfiifiav)  I  were  plaoad  in  an  nm,  and  buried.  [Sepnismm.] 


r\4.  ATi-— QnaiHhiiif  (bj 


i,  black 

iT.BB;  ¥.^.Alc. 

white.  The  heed 


(Horn.  Od.  iv.  197,  H-  ixiii.  46 ;  Ao 

It  was  the  castom,  at  any  rate  a 

hold  pnbhc  funerals  for  those  who  1 

war.    Thaoydides  (ii.  84)  " 


When  bodiea  were  boried  without  prericniB 
oremation,  they  were  generally  plaoed  in  ootBua, 
(iri^,  ir^Aoi,  AqvJi,  Adpnf). 

uninediately  after  the  hutaral,  the  relatives 
partook  of  a  least  called  wflitiwrmr  ta  moi- 
kiwrav  (Cic  Legg.  ii.  96,  68),  which  waa  gl*Bn 


ic  place.     On  the  day  ;  Uiird,  the 


at  the  hooM  of  the  neareet  relative  (I> 
Cor.p.  sai,  ^SSG). 

rt.f._    ■._ J  perfonnod  o 


iypresa  wood,  one  lor 
□pon  waggons.    An  {  f> 


sral,  and  were  called  respectively  rpiTo, 

_.    -.  _ra,   and  -rftauia  or  T|>iair^fi.      The  last, 

bodies    cbUmI  Kotitpa,  included  a  repetitkm  of  the 


only  pronoonced  at  public  lunerals  ol  the  kind 
described.  The  two  best  known  instances  sre 
those  oo  which  Perikles  was  the  selected  orater, 
via.  439  and  4S1  B.C. 

Both  bomine  and  burying  were  practised  by 
the  Greeks.  "Hie  word  Airrtiv  is  naed  of  the 
burial  of  tlie  ashes  after  cremation  ;  KaTop^mv/ 
refers  to  the  burial  of  an  nnbumt  body  (Plat. 
Phatd.  IIG  e).  We  hear  of  bnrial  also  amouK 
the  Spartans  (Pint.  Lye.  37  :  Thno. 


The  pile  of  wood  (wvpii)  upon  which  the  body  1  upon  the  grave-stones,  oi 


It  waa  also  (he  coitooi  tobringofteringsf^n- 
^ia  riit&aui  or  -ftrtaia,  Hdt  iv,  9C)  to  the 
omb  on  oertain  days  in  each  year  (Plat.  Legg. 
I.  717  ■).  The  words  imylCtit  and  VrrrCir- 
ara  were  applied  to  these  sacrifloes.  lliey 
onsistad  of  libations  (xeai)  ol  wine,  oil,  milk, 
.oney  mixed  with  water  or  milk  (Aescb.  Pert, 
OB  sqq.  1  Eut.  Or.  IIB  sqq.),  wliiob  wen  poured 
pon  the  greond  (Aoach.  P—  "— 
Vreaths  and  ribandi  (tq 


lb  were  pour 
621,  Clio.9 


ot  a 
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Tbe  period  of  monnaing  vmried  kt  dideieut    i 
places.    At  Athena  the  rauunb  seems  to  have 
ended  it,  on  the  thirtieth  de;  after  the  fnneTal 

(Lys.  de  Caede  Erat.  §  U).      At  Sparta  it 
lasted  eleven  dajH  (Plul.  Lye.  ar). 

Certain  special  riMs  were  nsed  in  particular 
oiues.  A  apeoT  was  earned  in  front  of  the 
body  of  any  person  who  hod  died  a  " 
death  (Eur.  IVo.  1MB).  In  the  ca«i 
who  hod  committed  soicjde,  the  hand  w 

was  cat  off  and  buiied  separately. 


(Aeachin. 


.  Ctea.  S  Hi).    Certain  c 


prived  of  burial  (Plat.  Thmt.  aa ;  Thno.  i. 

S.  BoauN.— Among  the  I 
burial  of  the  dead  won  a  solei 
Od.  i.  38).  If  no  foneral  rites  had  been  per- 
tonned,  the  aonl  ot  the  dead  man  could  not  be 
received  among  the  ohadas,  and  wandered 
bomeleas  apou  the  eartli. 

Anearrelatire  ot  the  dying  person  caaght 
(be  laet  breath  in  his  mouth  (Vetg.  /' 
eSI ;  Cic  Verr.  v.  U,  US).  As  soon  as 
dead,  hia  eyes  were  cloeed  by  one  of  those 
present  (claudere,  premtre,  ctmdere  *" 
omlos  :  Lucan,  Phart.  lit.  710 ;  Terg.  Aen 
187;  Ot.  Tritt.  iii.  a,  *4,  iv.  8.  U).  1 
followed  the  conclamaiui^  rarionsly  e][]>lained 
as  (1)  a  ory  in  arftculo  mortit  (Or.  Tritt.  iii. 
8,40);  (a)  the  recall  of  the  dead  by  attering  bis  t 
or  her  name  three  times  (a  oastom  still  in  nse  i 
at  the  death-bed  ot  a  Pope) ;  (B)  as  ooromooly    i 


understood,  the  lamentation  after  death.  The 
monmers,  led  by  hired  women  [prafficae.  Plant. 
True,  ii.  B,  1*),  called  repeatedly  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  with  load  cries,  and  eiclamatioDs 
such  OS  iiale  ILncan,  Pban.  ii.  2S  ;  Catnll.  ei. ; 
Ot.  Met.  I.  S3,  Fast.  iT.  8Sa).     (Bee  fig.  5Tfl.) 

The  body  was  then  waehedi'with  warm  water 
(Verg.  Arm.  vi.  aiB),  anointed  with  perfumes 
and  spioea  (Pers.  iii.  108;  Ot.  Piuf.  iv.  BBS), 
and  clothed  either  in  the  toga  IJnv.  iii. 
1TB;  Hart.  ii.  fig),  or  in  the  slate  robes  ot 
any  office  which  had  been  held  by  the  de- 
ceased (Liv.  iiiir.  7).  PrecioQS  ornaments, 
SQch  as  rings,  were  often  added,  and  Bometieaes 
bnmt  with  the  body.  If  the  deceased  hod 
reoeiTed  a  crown  as  a  mihtafy  reward,  or  for 
sncoeas  in  tbe  games  of  the  circus,  it  wasplaced 
opon  his  head  (Cic.  Ltgg.  ii.  34,  60|.  Flowers 
were  also  nsed  for  Uie  adornment  of  the  couofa  | 
on  wMch  the  corpse  was  laid ;  and  a  censer 
'    {aeerra)    was  plsiced  beside  it.      In  fig.  6TT, , 


mouthof  thedeoeosed,  to  pay  Charon's  passage' 
money  (Jut.  iii.  387  ;  Prop.  It.  11,  7). 

The  preparations  necessary  for  laying  out 
the  body  were  performed  by  pottinctora  ^lant. 
Afin.  T.  S,  SO ;  Hart.  i.  S7).  A  mould  of 
the  dead  man's  faoe  woe  taken,  from  which 
the  wax  imago  was  made,  to  be  kept  in  the 
atriwm  o(  the  house  by  his  desoendanCe.  The 
poliinct<rr  wu  furnished  by  the  UbiUnariu^  or 
□ndertaker,  who  entered  mto  a  contract  tor 
conducting  the  whole  funeral  (Liv.  il.  IB.  ih.  91 ; 
Jut.  iii.  131).  Deaths  were  also  registered  at 
the  temple  01  Libilina  (Snet.  Ner.  SB) ;  and  the 
offering  called  luear  Libthnae  waa  made 
[Lnoarj.  CI.  the  eipresaions  extrceve  Libi- 
tinam,  oitare  LibitiTiam,  atiad«re  LibitiKatH 
'"       Cam.  iii.  80,  8,  cf .  Sat.  ii.  8,  19 ;    Jdt. 

1  thus  prepared  and 


ii.  ISl). 
When  the  body  had  b< 


1  the  atrium,  wiUi  the  h 


puNUfi  sai 

(Pers.  iii.  106).  Outside  the  door  of  the  boose  ,  The  moit  ■trikiiijc  part  of  the  prooessiOD  wm 
were  placed  branches  of  cyppeta  or  pine  [Plin.  probably  fanaed  by  the  ima^nta,  or  mx 
ZTi.  §1  4D :  VeiK-  Am.  iii.  U).  .  muka  of  aoceatorg  of    the  deoeaaed.    Theu 

Fimenli  weie  conducted  by  the  family  of  the  :  were  broDght  oat  from  the  atrium,  and  each 
deceaied  {funu4  privatum),  except  in  canes  !  was  worn  by  a  man  clothed  in  the  dress  ol  ^he 
where  a  public  funeral  was  voted,  either  by  the  otBoe  which  the  prototype  of  the  mask  bad  held, 
■enate  (Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7),  or  in  provincial  towns  '  Each  rode  in  a  chariot,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  decurionti,  as  a  ouul  of  honour  or  with  due  pomp  of  liptors  and  other  inaignia  of 
respect  to  the  deceased.  We  find  this  honour  '  office.  Thai  all  the  dtstinsuiebed  anoestors 
paid  in  the  caae  of  foreign  kings  who  died  in  |  of  the  dead  were  present  in  effigy  at  his  funeral 
Italy,  ae  S^hai  and  PerBeus,  and  men  who  i  (Flin.  xzxr.  $0).  Otherfamilteatowhichbewas 
had  fallen  in  the  serrice  of  their  country,  as  related  were  also  represented  hy  their  itntiff\net 
Hirtiui  and  Pausa.  In  imperial  times  it  became  (TacJnn.  iii.  76,  JT,  »).  At  the  funeral  of  Mar- 
more  common.  A  particular  kind  of  funeral ;  cellos  there  are  eaid  to  have  been  SOO  iTno^ines. 
wae  appropriate  to  each  grade  of  the  magistracy :.  Sometimes   spoils,  crowns,   and  other  records 

the  hlghesf   *----   **--     ' '- "i*--    *  -j  ^--*^_:--    -_a   -_- 1.- .-.a    i..._. 


the  highest  being  the  cemorium  funiu  (Tac.  I  of  Tictories  and  triumphs  were  carried  before 
Ann.  iv.  It,  vi.  37,  liii.  S,  Hilt.  iv.  IT),  the  bier  [Tac.  Ann.  1,  8).  The  procession  was 
rOnuor.1  also  folloared  by  slaves  liberated  by  the  will  of 

•a  woa  given  to  all  important ,  the  deoeasad,  all  with  ehom  headi,  wearing  Uie 


also  folloared  by  slaves  liberated  by  the  will 

__,_._ __„     . ._  ...ilthedeoeasod.  -'■-■•-    '-—'---' ■    -  ■' 

fDuer&le  by  a  herald  (proaeo).  Hence  the  pillem  (Liv. 
tjirases  funua  indicere,  funua  mdiciivum  The  body  was  placed  uncovered  on  a  bier  or 
<8uet.  lul.  »i  ;  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  M,  fll).  The  ;  couch  (/erelrum,  tonu),  which  in  great  tnne- 
formola  of  invitation  hiie  been  preserved  ;  rals  waa  elaborately  decorated  (Suet.  lul,  81), 
'OUus  Qniris  leto  datns.  Eieqoias,  qoihuB  In  some  cases  the  body  was  placed  in  a  cot&a 
eat  commodum,  ire  iom  tempus  est.  OUus  ex  (caputm),  and  a  waien  efBgy  (effigiet)  was  ei- 
udibas  ecfertur '  (cf.  Oi.  Am.  ii.  6,  9;  Ter.  posed  to  view  instead  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  6).  The 
fhvrm.  V.  9,  87).  TTOmlalicium /unua'tt  used  bier  was  carried  hy  liberated  alavas,  hy  near 
tor  an  nnceremoniouB  burial  (Sust.  Utrr.  Sfi).  relatives  (Flin.  vii.  §  l«fl ;  Cic.  Tuic.  i.  8S,  8S  ; 
In  ancient  times  all  funerals  look  place  by  .  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6,  88),  or,  in  the  case  o(  emperors, 
ni^t;   in  later  times  only  thoee  of  children  I  by   magistrates  and   senators   (8net.  Jul.  81, 

Sceroa  /unera)  and  poor  pemle  whose  means  I  Aujf.  100 ;  Tac.  Arat.  i.  8), 
d  not  admit  of  sofficient  dismay  for  the  day.  In  the  burial  of  the  poor  and  of  slaves,  hired 
time  (Hart.  vfli.  TG  ;  cf.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  S,  19).  The  bearers  (vttpiUonet),  six  fMart,  vi.  77,  10)  or 
torches  with  which  funerals  were  always  acoom-  four  (ib.  viii.  TG,  S)  in  tuunber,  carried  the  body 
panied  were  probably  a  relic  of  burial  hy  nighi,  in  a  simple  wooden  coffin  or  bier  {tandapila), 
thoogh  no  doobl  they  also  served  for  lighting  which  waa  not  buried  with  the  body  (Mart.  ii. 
the  pyre  (Verg.  Am.  li.  149,  vii.  887  1  Tac.  Ann.  81 ;  Saet.  Dom.  IT  ;  Hor.  Sal.  t.  S,  »). 
iii.l;  Pers.iii.103;  Mart.  viii.  IB).  Therelativesof  tbedeceasedtollowedthebier, 

Sumptuary  laws  are  found  in  Uie  Tables  of  dressed  in  mourning  (puUati).  The  sons  of  the 
the  Decemviri  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  98,  Gfi)  and  the  deceased  had  their  heads  veiled,  the  daoghters 
Huutment*  cf  Snlla  (Flut.  SuU.  SG),  to  curtail  went  uncovered  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 
•xtravagant  expense  at  funerals.  The  order  Honmingwas  shown  hy  the  absence  of  adom- 
of  the  funeral  procession  waa  regulated  by  the    ment  and    the  wearing    of     black    garments 

- '"■ ■— [daignatoT  la  dUrig-    (Jnv. -»""■'"»■  '^--    '—   "■■  o.-.       n-j- 

"  ■  '   'w)  were  dressed    the  ei 

order  of  the  pro-  tated  for  black  as  the  Eoouming  colour  for 
aerally  supposed  women.  The  women  cried  aloud,  tore  their 
•u-p  -t  .MD  .u_u  u.  ..  -...d  the  musicians  hair  and  lacerated  their  cheeks  in  the  toneral 
(ntictius)  with  tabae  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  6,  S),  tibiae  procesaion  itsett  (Prop.  iii.  IS,  SIT  )  Ov.  Am.  a. 
(Suet.  Zui.  84  1  Ov.  Fait.  vi.  esSI,  and  cormm    6,  S,  10). 

(Hor,  Sat.  i.  6,  11).  The  number  of  tihicinei  The  funeral  train  proceeded  to  the  forum, 
waa  hy  the  Twelve  Tables  limited  to  ten  (Cic.  and  halted  before  the  rostra.  The  wearers  of 
Iiegg.  a.  38,  E9).  Then  followed  the  pTOeficae  the  imagine!  look  their  seats  opon  curule 
(Hot.  a.  P,  181),  who  song  the  namia  or  leuui.  chairs,  and  the  laudatio  funebrti  was  pro- 
a  monmful  aong  in  prai>e  of  the  dead  man  (Cic,  nounced,  generally  hy  a  near  relative  of  tlie 
Ligg.  Iii.  31,  fla).  Next  come,  in  some  caees,  deceased  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  fl,  IB),  sometimes,  in 
dancers  and  mimes  (Suet. /ul.  81),  who  were  a/unus  publicum,  by  a  magistrate.  This  ens- 
allowed,  as  in  a  teumph,  free  licence  of  jesting  torn  at  Bome  was  very  ancient.  The  funeral 
orations  were  preserrad  and  eomelimea  pub. 
hshad  (Soet,  lul.  S ;  cf,  Cic.  Brut.  IB,  Bl ;  liv. 
viii.  10, 1), 
From  the  forum  the  procession  moved  on  to 
'  the  place  of  homing  or  burial  (bailum),  which, 
according  to  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tobies,  m     ' 


itaide  the  city,  though  special  exceptio 

times  made  (Cic.  Legg,   ii.  38.  6bj, 

Ll    Both  burning  and  burial  were  in 
the  Romans.     Cicen  (Legg.  ii.  93, 


sometimes  made  (Cic.  Legg,   

[Sepnlerom.)    Both  burning  and  burial  »> 
use  among  the  Romans.     Cicen  (Le. 
B6)  and  Phny  (vii.  §  18T)  both  hold 
I  that  burial " 


rtain  families  the  practice  of  burial  was  kept 
1,  after  burning  had  become  general.  Sulla 
was  the  first  of  the  Comelii  whine  body  was 
[t  was  the  custom  for  the  leader  (archimimui) .  burnt.  Infants  (Juv.  xv.  110)  and  those  who 
ki  wear  a  mask  in  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  had  been  struck  by  lightning  [Bidentat],  and 
to  imitate  his  speech  and  manners,  and  even  to  iiersons  of  the  poorest  classes,  were  always 
nake  jests  at  his  expense  (Suet.  Fe>p.  19).  buried.    After  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
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■nd  prabably  thnmgh  ita  iaflaence,  bmiiil  a^&in 
Dune  into  uae  instead  of  bacning,  Eu-th 
(glatba}  was  coet  npoa  the  (oca  of  (he  corpse 
(Cio.  Legg.  ii.  aa,  57).  Some  portion  of  the  bodj, 
luaallf  ft  ftagei,  wu  cut  oS  sjid   buried   (a* 

The  renuiiiing  ritei  vuied,  uscordine  u  the 
body  was  to  be  buried  or  burnt.  In  the  oase 
of  burial  the  bod;  was  placed  in  the  grave 
either  on  the  bier  oa  which  it  had  been  carried, 
or  in  El  sarcophaguB.  Numerous  objects  were 
'  'n  the  grave  [bbb  BtpnlonimV     A 


FOSCDJA 


Been 


exhibitor 


We 


:BwI.« 


.n  offeri 


tt  called  nlicemium 
was  also  held  by  the  grave.  Tlie  period  of 
mourning  Ueted  nine  days  {novendiale)  (Hor. 
Epod.  17,  4S).  At  the  end  of  this  period  » 
Macrificium  novendiaie  WAt  offered  to  Uie  dead, 
and  a  eena  nettendialiM  was  held  (Tac,  Ann.  vi. 
G),  A  service  lot  the  Iftmily  was  also  held, 
called  FerlM  denKolei ;  the  object  of  which  waa 
to  purify  the  family  and  house  ajid  to  make  the 
grave  a  locUM  rehgiotus.  The  persons  present 
were  thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water 
from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel,  for  the  purpose 
-of  pnriScatioD  (Vew.  Aen.  vi.  320) ;  after  which 
they  were  diamisaefl  by  the  solemn  word  Ilicet, 
When  those  who  had  Boccmp&nied  the  funeral 
returned  home,  they  underwent  a  purification 
called  iujfSeia,which  consisted  in  being  sprin- 
kled with  water  and  stepping  over  a  fire.  It 
was  then  also  perhaps  that  the  house  was 
swept  (^ear]cema(io,  exBerrat)  with  a  special 

Sometimes    the  faneral  pile   (ro^ut,  fyra) 


But,  called  u^trinum. 


I  the 


uujih  ui  wiKHi,  lu  tne  lorm  m  an  altar  (Verg. 
;len.  vi.  1T7).  It  was  sometimes  painted ;  the 
"ides  might  be  covered  with  dark  leaves  <Veig. 
Aen,  vi,  310),  and  cypress- trees  were  planted 
in  front  (Ov.  Trtit.  lii.  IB).  On  the  top  of  the 
pile  the  corpse  was  placed,  with  the  couch  on 
which  it  had  been  carried  (Tiboll.  i.  1,  61). 
Many  things  were  placed  on  the  pyra  by  the 
relatives  and  mourners,  such  as  olothes.  arms, 
oruamenta,  honting-nets  and  apparatus,  horses, 
dogs,  birds  (fUn.  Bp.  iv.  S).  It  was  also 
sprinkled  {nBpergio)  with  perfumes,  gums,  and 
spices  (Hart  i.  S7  ;  Lucan,  viil.  IW :  Plin.  lii. 
^831- 

The  pyre  was  lighted  by  one  of  the  relatives, 
with  face  averted  (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  231).  When 
it  was  burnt  down,  the  glowing  ashes  were  ei- 

336;  Plin.  liv.  §13).  Those  who  had  l^en 
part  in  the  funeral  uttered  a  last  farewell  (Veig. 
'    -    4.  M*),  and  departed,  while  thi 


also  hear  of  distributions,  of  iocA  {vUceratio, 
Liv.  viii.  33,  ih.  38)  and  public  banquete  (Suet. 
lui.  ae  ;  Liv.  ih.  38). 

Certam  days  in  Febmarr  (IBth-Slst)  were 
set  apart  as  diet  parentalet,  or  paTentalia. 
The  last  of  these  days  was  specially  known  aa 
fuTidia.  (Ov.  Fatl.  ii.  689 ;  Liv.  iiiv.  7).  Offer- 
ings to  the  Uanes  [inferiae)  were  brought  to 
the  tomb,  oonsieting  of  wine  and  milk  (Verg. 
Aen.  V.  TT,  OS,  iii.  W),  honey  and  oil,  the  blot^ 
of  victims,  especially  of  black  sheep,  pigs  and 
cattle  (Vei^.  Aen.  lii.  67,  v.  B6),  fruits,  tread, 
salt,  and  eggs.  The  tomb  was  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  flowers,  especially  roses  and  violets 
(Suet.  Ser.  67  ;  Verg.  Aen.  v.  7B ;  Tib,  ii.  6.  83, 
im.].  A  meal  was  eaten  at  the  grave  (Cio. 
FUkc.  88,  B6).  A  tricUniam  funebre,  in- 
tended  apparently  for  this  purpose,  was  found 


FIf .  EIS.-FaDirmI  TrtoUntiuiI  at  FompsU. 

at  Pompeii.  During  the  diea  parenlaUia  tern- 
pies  were  shut  and  marriages  hrbidden  (Ov. 
Fatt,  ii.  GS7  sqij.),  and  the  magistrates  laid 
aside  the  insignia  of  their  office.  The  terms 
parentare,  parentalio,  were  also  applied  to 
»TTYii|ftf  rites  performed  on  other  daya  of  the 
year,  such  as  the  day  of  birth,  death  or  burial 
of  the  person  to  be  honoured.  Special  daye 
were  also   appropriated  to  roees  and  violets 


haymaking. 

(3)  A  wooden  fork  used  aa  a  prop,  e.g.  tot 
vines  (Verg.  Qmrg.  i.  361) ;  for  planks  to  stand 
on  in  the  Circus  MaiimnB  (Liv.  i.  8G,  §  B) ;  for 
supporting  a  two-wheeled  carriage  while  the 
anunals  were  being  yoked  to  it  (Greek  irrfjprfi, 
Lya  ap.  Poll,  x,  1G7).  (6)  The  end  of  the  pole 
of  a  carriage,  forked  like  the  letter  A  where  it 
joins  the  axle.  (1)  From  the  earliest  times  the 
f  urea  was  a  common  instrument  for  pnnishing, 
not  only  slaves,  but  freemen  (Liv.  i.  361.  Itwaa 
a  niece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A, 
the 


ly  were  dry.  The 
nprin^led  with  wine,  dried  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  placed  in  an  nm  or  boi  with  perfumes  and 
spices.     The  nm  was  Uien  placed  in  Uie  sepol- 

The  ceremonies  of  the  feriae  deaieiUet  were 
used  when  the  corpse  was  burnt,  as  in  the  case 
of  burial,  including  the  throwing  of  earth  upon  ' 
the  remains  of  the  dead. 

In  the  cose  of  important  funerals,  scenic  or 

Sladiatorial  exhibitions  were  often  given.  Ota- 1 
ialorial  combats  were  originally  specially  j 
appropriated  to  funerals.  iU^iinern  in  connaiion 
with  funerals  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
Uvy  (uiii.  80,  lui.  50j  and  others  [Bact.  lui. 
80  i  Cic  Setl.  68, 13* ;  Hor.  Sat.  n.  3,  84,  &o.).  ■ 


wluch  was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  t 
offender,  whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Blai 
were  frequently  flogged  under  the  forca  (Liv. 
ii.  88;  Cio.  Div.  i.  SB,  §  6B;  Ter.  AJidr.  iii.  B, 
13) ;  whence  furcifer  as  a  term  of  reproach 
(Cic.  FafiB.  6,  §  IB  ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  22).  For 
the  furcB  in  cmcifiiiou,  see  Fatibnliun.  (G) 
Forks  i/Hocinula)  were  used  for  kilohen  pnr- 
pow^s,  nuch  as  talcing  down  meat  from  the 
camarium;  but  toEbs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  used 


»   {rM, 


triden 


monly  called  trident,  i.e.  Iridena  itimului. 
Neptune  was  suppoeed  to  urge  his  horses  wiUi 
such  a  good,  and  it  thus  became  bin  Dsual  attri' 
bute.  (Hom.  II.  iii.  37;  Verg.  Qeorg.  i,  18; 
Cic,  N.D.  I.  Re,  §  101.)  The  trident  is  also  attri- 
buted to  Nereua  (Verg.  Aen.  ii,  iie),  and  to  tho 
Tritons  (Mart.  d«  Spec.  36,  8). 


FDBCINIJIiA 

In  the  oontesU  of  gladiaton  tha  Betiariiu 
WM   armed   with' ft  Indent   (Jdt.  TJii,  SOS). 

[OUdUtOTM.] 

It  hAi  been  nggsBted  Uut  the  trident  maf 
be  a,  deTelopment  ol  the  lotoi-headed  leeptra. 
(See  cat  andet  EltniillU.) 

Fuoi'nnU.    [Fum  (S).] 

TTUtlU'riliin  ({u^iwiiin'B),  called  bIbo /lufi 
veraiteret  w&b  a  mililary  puniahnumt  inflioted 
for  the  huheat  oRences.  When  a  soldier  woe 
oondemned.  the  tribune  touched  him  slightl; 
with  a  stick,  upon  nrhirh  all  the  soldien  of  the 
legion  fell  upon  him  vith  Bticks  and  stonee, 
and  generally  killed  him  upon  the  spot.  If 
he  eacDiped,  he  might  not  return  to  his  native 
country,  nor  to  the  hoQse  of  hia  relatives. 
The  fustmuium  was  inflicted  for  desertion, 
cowardice  in  action,  quitting  a  man's  com- 
mander, hia  stojidard,  or  hiipoat  {Liv.  v.  fl, 
1 14  ;  Cio.  Phil.  Hi.  a,  §  1« ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  SI ; 
Fol.  vi.  871;  aa  also  for  any  neglect  of  doty 
which  might  endanger  the  safety  ol  an  army. 
[EserBltni.] 

This  puniahment  mnat  be  distinguiehed  from 
the  vihi,  the  badge  of  a  centurion's  authority, 
and  used  by  him  at  his  discretion  in  keeping 
the  ffregarU  nitite$  up  to  their  work  (Juv.  viii. 
9tT). 

Fnnu  (STpoKTot,  Hdt.  v.  13 ;  Ar.  Ban.  l&te ; 
it  also  means  an  arrow,  Thuc.  iv.  40),  the 
spindle,  was  always,  when  in  use,  accompanied 
by  the  distaS  (coJiu,  i)\ajnini),  as  on  indisinns- 
able  pait  of  the  same  apparatus.  (Ov.  Uel.  iv. 
330-e.)  The  distaff  was  sometimes  (sea  cut)  a 
*     ■    "  ■      "e  mass  of 


a  basket  formed  by  spli „ . 

floi,  or  other  material,  having  been  prepared 
for  spinning,  and  having 
sometimeB  been  dyed  (Hom. 
Od.  ir.  IBS),  was  rolled  into 
a  ball  {raX^.alomui,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  IS,  It ;  Ov.  Mtl.  vi. 
is),  sofficiently  loose  to  allow 
the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  ol  the 
spinner.  The  fibres  were 
drawn  oat,  and  at  the  same 
time  spirally  twisted,  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  the  foreflnger 
and  thomb  of  the  right  hand 
(Eur.  Omit.  1483);  and  the 
thread  {filum.tlamtn,ir^iia) 
lo  produced  was  woand  upon 
the  spindle. 

The  spindle  was  a  stick, 
10  or  la  inches  long,  having 
at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch 
(dens,  IrfKurrpur)   in  which 


the 


le  thread  w 
eight  0 


the 


pindle 


might  continually  carry  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed. 
Its  lower  eitremity  was  in- 
serted  into    a  small   wheel 

nrtM-Wndlts.  p,^t.it™.61fl  c  ;  vertKillua, 
Plin.  iiivii.  §  8T  i  turbo,  CatuU.  liiv.  S14),  the 
use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spirdle  more 
steady  and  to  promote  its  rotation  (Hdt.  v.  IQ  ; 
Ov.  Mfi.  vi  aa).  For  details  see  Catullus  (liiv, 
8)1-19). 

The  distafi  (eolu;  i\iaiJcni)  was  sometimes 
of  rich  materials  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem  (Idyll,  iiviii.)  on  an  ivory 
distatt.  Oolden  spindles  were  sent  as  [n^sciitt 
to  ladies  of  high  rank  (Uom.  Od.  iv.  181 1   Hdt. 


■  arrow '),  Amphitril*  (Find.  Ot.  vi.  ITS),  Leto 
(Nem.  vi.  Bl),  the  Nereids  (16.  v.  66). 

The  basket  to  hold  the  distaff  and  spindle  is 
called  CkUthni  (Ov.  Met.  lii.  4TS). 

The  distaff  and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and 
thread  upon  them  {colui  compla),  were  carried 
in  bridal  processions;  and  wereoften  suspended 
in  temples  by  females  as  offerings  esc  nolo. 
The  spindle  and  distaff  of  Tanaquil  were  pre- 
served  at  Rome  aa  relics  in  the  time  of  Varm 
(Plin.  viii.  §  194).  [SoiurU.]  The  distaff  and 
spindle  were  attributes  of  Minerva  and  ot  the 
three  Fates. 

Fo'tUa.  A  vessel  with  a  wide  mouth  and 
narrow  bottom,  like  a  'tnmhler.'  so  that  itcoald 
not  be  set  down  without  spilling  {/undo)  its 

of  Vesta,  as  water  drawn  lor  her  mast  not  touch 
the  ground  (Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  li.  BBS  ;  Ter. 
Atidr.  iii.  6,  8,  Phorm.  v.  1, 19). 


Q. 

Sftbl'nu  eiiuta*.    ^au,  Tool] 

Qmibm.    [Armi  ana  Anuottr,  Sfeabs.] 

Dalata'rehai.    The  principal  magistrate  ot 

Qolatia  [cf.  Atiuchu]  who,  together  with  the 

high  priest  (i»itp<ii  raAaTlBi),  was  probably 

appointed  for  four  years — i-e.  the  T^i-rtrijf^t  Vt 

the  Angnstal  games,  exhibited  under  his  ^^- 

dency  atAnkyra  in  the  Bameot  the  three  Oalo- 

CFa'Iea.    [Amu  and  ArmoiiT.] 

Snle'nu  or  Qala'riun,  dim,  OalaTiDnlBin 
(probably  ffaUa,  and  7nAff]).  (I)  Originally  a 
cap  of  skin  or  far,  fitting  close  to  the  bud,  worn 
by  rustics  (Verg.  Mor/i.  IM),  hunters,  gym. 
nasts  (Uort.  liv.  BO).    (See  also  Cndo,  Amx.) 

(2)  A  wig  (Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  166;  Suet.  0th.  13, 
Jtfirro,  36;  Jav.  ri.  130). 

(8)  A    shoulder-guard    worn    by    gladiators. 

[Qladlatorea.] 

Galli  (riUhoi).  The  eunuch  priests  of  Rybele 
or  the  Qreat  Mother,  whose  worship  had  its 
original  seat  in  Phrygio.  The  myths  ol  Har- 
■yas  and  Hyagnis,  inventors  ot  the  flute,  gather 
round  the  same  region,  and  are  connected  with 
the  orgiastic  worship  of  Kybele.  Whether 
Indo-European  or  Semitic  in  origin,  this  coitus 
spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ; 
Kyiikus  was  one  ol  iNoldeBtsestK(Hdt.iv.  7fl), 
another  was  Sardis  (Hdt.  v.  102).  but  it  wax 
especially  connected  in    historic  times    with 


8M  GALUCAE 

Pesiiniu,  in  the    ooontry  afterwards    ciJled 
OaUtift,  vhere  Attis  wu  aid  to  b«  buried. 

The  name  of  Oalli  was  donbtlesH  a  native 
Phrygian  woid,  aod  has  nothiog  to  do  with  the 
Oalatae  or  Oaole,  whoae  first  appeaianoe  in 
UuMe  oountriea  dates  Irtna  3TS  B.C.  Tradition 
4eriTea  it  bom  a  river  near  PoBainiu,  whose 
water  waa  tabled  to  canae  this  particular  lorm 
of  religioos  madness  (Ov.  Fall.  iv.  868).  In 
their  wild  ritee  the  Galli  recalled  the  legends 
of  the  Korybantes  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  16,  6  sqq.;. 
Aocotding  to  an  ancient  custom,  they  were 
always  caatral«d  (nxufotwa,  lemimartt,  temi- 
viri),  and  it  would  seem  that,  impelled  by  re- 


OABIES 
jn),  balU  (irfai)H,ptCa)  of  all  kinds  at 


rk) ;  birds,  e.g.  the  swallows  which  th. 
riirraJ  carried  about  with  them  1  snake 
or  leather,  horaee,  oarriagea  (Hor.  Bat. 
plOMleUum ;  &fu{fi,  Ar.  Nub.  86*),  U(t 


ii.S.MT, 
lafigorea 


],  they  performed  this 


i.  81,  li 


rK 


of  aU  kinds  ((» 

also   of  doagh),  _.  , 

SigiOaria  [BaturullB].  Hany  oT  these  had  a 
farther  meaning  as  charms  [Amnlatiua ;  FftMi- 
nnm],  or  had  a  sacrificial  origiD,  as  many  of  the 
Qieek  rifi^ra  and  wirara,  made  in  the  lomu 
of  animals,  die.  [cf.  Argell  Sacrifldiun;  see 
also  cat  under  Monile], 
Dol2t  and  their  f  nmitore  and  clotbea  (v^. 


.    dolls,  made  often  of  terracotta,  hot  also  of  Other 


jlRomi . 

8ibv1line  books.  (See  Liv.  iiii.  10-11,  and  Ov. 
Fait.  iv.  lTB-37a,l  The  temple  of  the  Magna 
Mater  was  dedicated  in  IHl  B.C.  (Liv,  rxin.Sfi). 
For  (he  festival  then  institated,  and  the  college 
of  priests  with  an  anhiaallui  and  lactrdot 
DUizinuiatitihead.eaelle^gtU.  The  Galli 
wei«  s  poor  and  despised  class  of  people,  and  wer« 
allowed  to  beg  on  certain  diya    ['AyilpTai.] 

Oa'llleM.    [Caloeiu.l 

tHUlna'Tinnt.    [Agilsnltnn.] 

raiLitXla.  See  Appendix,  Grxbs  Law 
[Kktrimooiiun], 

Samei.  The  sabject  of  Greek  and  Boman 
nmes  has  been  fnlly  treatfld  by  M.  Bacq  de 
Foaqaiires  in  his  La  Jeux  det  Ancient  (Paria, 
1869)  from  whi<i  work  the  greater  part  of  this 


-aXiir),  Crotalam). 
often  given  as  birthday  pieaeats 
(7tv/0AiaT  Uffii),  and  were  also 
Dsed  by  Donas  to  accompany  their 
lallabies    (jTBTa3>uHiUit<rii,    nue- 

made  is  the  form  of  an  earthen- 
ware or  metal  globe  or  cap.  con- 
taining a  ball  (i^^Di),  and  called 
^<tiorfpiBcaat,rpia- 

Whi'tlea.  sometimes  in  the  form 

I   (pirtff,  Tympfc- 


ai,  las.   Wax  dolls  were 


... , idwAmir 

[Theocr.  ii.  110).  They 
were  trequentlf  made 
with  moveable  limbs. 
Greek  girls  before  their 
marriage  dedicated  their 
dolls  to  Artemis;  at  Rome 
girls  dedicated  their  dolls 
to  the  LaiBB,  aa  boys  did 
their  buila*,  at  to  Venus 
(Pers.  iL  70) ;  if  they  died 
as  children,  the  dolls  were 
buried  with  them ;  many 
have  been  found  in  tomba. 
Those  which  had  their 
limbs  mored  by  atrings 


^klebimeM    [iirrpir-  

'vbAoi,   fola:   sea  below; 

ivTaiiaxia)  ■  also  a  kind  of  Chineaepnule  played 

with  fourteen  pieoea  of  bona. 

Eoop  {rpvipit,  KpUai,  trochtit).    The  Greek 

sometimes  bells  attached  to  it  (Uart.  li.  91,  a, 
lie.  168,  leS).  It  was  propelled  by  a  hook  witli 
a  wooden  handle,  called  AorAp  and  davit 
(Prop.  iv.  11).  The  Romans  adopted  from  the 
Greeks  the  hoop  and  its  name  (Hor.  Cam.  Hi. 
34,  GT).  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  QTiiuia^niD 
(Ov.  Tritl.  ii.  486). 


Ftf ,  Bfltt.— Hoop,   tWnm 


GAMES  aae 

I  Sidi-ng  ^^f4tpilr/^il,  also  iyK«ri\ii  ■nd 
I'ndi)  aometimeB  combined  with  a  nrt  of 
bliikuiuui'B  bafL  Tha  rider  covered  the 
boTw's  eysB  with  hia  hiuids,  and  the  bone  hkd 
to  find  mjkd  touch  with  hia  foot  a  fttone  oftUed 
Stvpos.  This  game  i»  also  csUed  ^upruAi), 
bacsaKe  the  ehins  o(  the  ridet  were  held  in  the 
palmB  (  mrrikaii  o[  the  other's  haadi.  Biding 
oD  a  stick  is  mentioned  by  many  autbors :  e.g. 
Bonce  {Sal.  u.  it,  MS). 

The  '  ToTtoUe'  (vfAdn)).  A  girl  site  in  tbe 
middle  of  a  ring  of  pUyfoUows— Jl  thai  ramainB 
of  the  game  is  the  rhyme  beginning  ^  Tortoise, 
tortoise,  what   are    yon    doing  in   the   ring  ? ' 

Other  games  played  in  »  ring  are : 
Bdo-iAfrSo,  'King';  one  of  the  players  was 
chosen, '  king '  and  another '  (ag '  tiwnfitr^i).  who 
had  to  do  whatever  the  king  bade  him  (Hdt.  i. 
Ill ;  Uor.  Ep.  i.  I ;  where  jwrt  of  the  naenia 
or  rhyme  is  given, '  rei  ens  ei  recte  f  ociee,  ei 
iioQ  facies  tion  ens';  of.  Baet.  Ner.  BS].  A 
similar  game  jilaved  with  •  ball  is  mentioned 
by  Plato  (Tktaet.  p.  IM  a),  where  the  onsnc-  . 
oeasful  player  was  called  tvat,  and  had  to  ait 
ont:  the  best  was  BariXtit. 

/iafiipiiiBm  was  a  kind  ol  winding  dance  or 

laeomre,  in  which  one  player  placed  himNll  at 

the  head  and  tbe  rest  joined  hands  and  fol- 

.  single  file,  something  like  onr  'hen  and 


a  lop  (Cic  de  FtUo,  IB,  IS ;  Verg. 
Aen.  vii.  878,  Tibnll.  i.  B,  8;  Pers.  iii.  61; 
Ham.  21.  liv.  *1B);  whether  whipping-top  or 
hnmming-top.  In  Oreek  fltfiSif  is  a  whipping- 
top  (At.  .it..  1*611;  tTp6BAat  in  Plato,  Hep. 
IT.    4B6S)    and  Platarah    [Lyiand. _li)    is    a 

loah  to  keep  it  going.  We  find  in  HoBier  (fl. 
lii.  IIB)  the  teriD  arpifiB"- 

a.  Qjiires. 

Dancing.    [Sftltatlo.] 

Surinffing.  The  swing  was  sometimet  a 
■imple  rope,  sometimes  a  chair  suspended  by 
one  or  two  rope*,  oe  m  fig.  3a  [Atilpn.].     See- 

"*(<«<«''"«)   '■    '*™''    '"    ■"«'-t*"'^'«^  J^tStTrd, 
Children  also  used  to  skip  over  a  rope.  .    .< 

Other  games  played  by  girls  and  boj 
Silting  (mnrrlrSa)  formed  some  part  of   a 
~ie  perhaps  resembling  (orfeita, ' 


girled 


a  cotillon. 


n  which  the 


■OffTpeuctrla  was  played  aa  (ollows :— Two  seU 
■tand  opposite,  divided  by  a  line  drawn  on  tha 
ground ;  a  boy  throws  np  a  shell  or  a  dish  ok 
—  "-  - '  -'--te  on  one  side  and  block  on  the 
;h  set  of  boys  baa  one  or  other  of 
these  cxilonrs  allotted  to  them.  Aa  he  thrawa 
the  shell,  he  colls  rbi  i|^l^pa :  and  if  the  '  day ' 
(i.B.  white)  side  falls  oppennost,  the  day  set 
I  pnrsnea,  and  the  other  set  nms  away;  il  the 
I '  night '  aide  falls  nppennoat,  the  fngitivee  and 
I  pnraiiflra  are  reversed.  As  soon  as  any  boy  is 
oaaght  he  is  called  troi,  and  is  out  cf  the  gome 
I  (Sni  Ki»trnu  :  see  also  AuriAlrts,  and  cl.  Flat. 
I  Fhatdr.  p.  341  hj. 


>■■.  IN.— "SynvrMii  or  M>b<ff)ift. 


oanght  beeune  x^P^-     ^  nmiUr  nme  i 

tbe  game  ot  the   peg  and   atring,  where  < 
player    was  tethered   to  a  peg   liied    in 

Cind,  and  tried  to  catch  ui  7  one  of  theothi 
boys  in  Greete  pUy  «  gwne  of  'pot' 
the  preeent  dny.  Here  &  cap  or  other  objeo 
'pot'and  the  single  player  gnarda  it  withii 

eircle  drawn  on  the  ground,  while  the   other  I  thrown  from  the  liand;   more  luiully 

players  try  to  kivlc  it  out  of  the  circle.  djce-boi  of  a  cyliadriul  ahape,  bat  tapering 

'KraSiSpaaKiySa.  at>o   ^finlvio   or   ^irylrSo.  |  towards  the  top.      The    dioe-boi    was  coUed 

OnspUyereoverBhiaayea  whilst theothers  hide.  |  *W'.  i"iipa^oi,friliUut,phmuM.    (See  below, 

He  then    opens   hia   eyea  and  aeeka:  anyone    Talut,    TgiMera.j     Another    name,   from  the 

found  has  to  get  back  to  Buffs  station  witiumt    tower-like  shape,  woa  npyai  (ane  below,  Duo- 

being  touched.  dacim  teripla),  in  Latin  pyrguM,  turrit,  tujTi- 

cula  (Hart.  iv.  11.  liv.  Ifl  ;  Hor.  Sal.  ii.  T,  15  ; 

I         ,  Jut,   xiT,   6).      It  was  tnmiahed  iniide  with 

.  parallel  iudentationi  like  atepa  (gradut),  which 


HvtrEn. 


KvPtla,  playing  with  iriBoi  (leugnu)  waa  a 
very  common  form  of  gambling  among  the 
Qreeks.  Another  term  is  antpaiptla,  derived 
from  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Athenian 
Aema  Ixipar  at  iicifa.    Thediccwereso 


obligfa 
There  were  othar  Torie'ties  of  the  gome  besides 
Otir'bliadman'B  bnS'inclndednn^  this  name. 
(1)  Either  one  player  blindfolded  {koto^Aiu') 
ariea  ^u^ttdu,  and  compela  anyone  whora  he 
oatches  to  be  blindfolded  in  his  place;  or  (a) 
he  searches  tor  the  others,  who  hid  themaalvea 
while  he  had  hia  eyea  covered,  till  he  finda 
them;  or  (S)  still  blindfold,  when  anyone 
touches  him.  or  it  anyone  gives  a  sign  [-wpoa- 
IfCfill,  gnesaes  who  it  is  nntil  he  gives  a  right 
name.  Clearly  the  second  variety  ie  our  'hide 
and  seek '  (much  the  same  as  hlot^SfaaKl^ta) ; 
the  firet  and  third  ore  two  forms  of  btindman's 
bnS.  'fh.e  guessing  by  the  blindfold  occora 
also  in  the  game  Ho^KaBiaiiit  iyt.  buttetiog^ 
KOKa^aiiit),  to  which,  rather  than  to  ^utrto,  we 
must  refer  St.  Luke  xnu.  M.  Another  gome  of 
a  similar    kind  was  called  x'^''^  ^vul     The 

eayera  blindfolded  one  of  their  number  with  a 
jid  or  ribbon  (rairlr)  who  cried  jtaAKflr^uIay 
..     ._.    . — L-.u  ., ., vered  flit^io-i 


iUA"  < 


KUii. 


papyruB  till  hi 


light  one  ol  then 


ThevoAicq 


._ coloored  cockchafer, 

which  boys  let  go  in  the  dork  after  they  hod 
tied  a  small  lighted  wax  t«t>er  to  it  (cf.  Ar. 
Vetp.  isaa,  Ach.  930). 

'EfiFoiwo.  A  hopping  race  (the  f^woixra 
being  a  diahU  hoitetix)  or  a  game  in  which 
one  player  hopped  and   tried    to    catch    the 

Oamat  of  Strrngth  or  Skill.  AifAmiTTlrSa 
or  JAinn'Tlrfa, '  French  and  English '  or  '  tug  of 
war.'  This  was  principally  practised  in  the 
palaestra ;  each  party  tried  to  drag  tbe  other 
acmes  a  line  (ypaiifii).  It  was  also  played  by 
two  persons  wiUi  a  short  rope  passing  through 
a  bole  in  a  post,  or  plaited  into  a  circle,  or 
attkcfaed  to  short  bare,  one  of  which  each  player 


pUyed  on  a  board  (alvmii)  with  a 

Qaming  was  dlaoountenanoed  at  Rome  (Cic. 
Cat.  ii.  10,  as,  Atl.  lii.  5;  Jnv.  li.  ITB, 
liv.  4).  It  was  also  forbidden  by  special  laws 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  ander  the 
emperors  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  34.  BS  ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
28,56;  Ov.  Trilt.  ii.  ITOsqq.).  Throe auch  laws 
occur—the  L^en  Titia,  Publicio,  and  Cornelia 
[probably  enacted  by  SaUa)— and  likewise  a 
senalascontuIlUM,  and  the  praetor's  edict. 
Those  who  were  convicted  ot  gaming  incurred 
.  a  fine  and  became  in/amet.  [t-nfamU  ]  Qamea 
I  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  December 
!  at  the  Saturnalia  (Uart.  iv.  14,  v.  84;  Suet. 
'  Aug.  71 ;  cf.  Plant.  Cure.  ii.  S,  76 ;  Cic  Sen. 
IB,  58),  Under  the  Empire  gambling  wsa  car- 
ried to  a  great  height  [cf.  Jav.  1.  88-90). 
Augustus  and  other  emperors  were  fond  ot 
gaming  (3net.  Aug.lO,  71,  Cot  tl.Claud.BS. 
item.  31 ;  Dio  Cass.  lix.  2%  I1.  3).  Therewere 
treatises  on  the  art.  among  them  a  book  written 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  [Ov.  Tritt.  ii.  471; 
Suet.  Claud.  88).  All  gaming  was  forbidden 
finally  by  Justinian. 

Capita  et  navia  {nama  is  nam,  sing.), 
pitch  and  toss,  heads  and  tails,  is  caUed  from 
the  head  and  prow  ol  a  ship  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  on  ai  (see  fig.  BEO,  p.  183).  Xa\«ft3a 
(jtaA^'f*".  xaXitiff/irfj)  is  a  similar  game  played 
by  the  Greeks. 

Par  impar  [ipTiaafiii,  ifriJfiir,  iprta  1) 
TtpiTTd[ot  Cuyi  ii  i(vya)waiitir,roalrSa).  The 


Other  gymnastic  exercises  ore  named  vtpi. 
X^Tif,  akind  of  wrestling ;  irowroiAovi^i/,  jump- 
ing with  the  pole ;  throwing  the  lonoe  (icArro() 
and  javelin  (ixarTnT^di)  Ice.;  'dncka  aud 
drakes'   (^wrrpacia'^iAi ;   in  L^tin  iaculafto 


imi  [or  C^n 
le  at  '  odd  I 


.nde< 


amon^  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  person 
held  10  his  handh  a  number  of  astragali  or 
other  things,  and  his  opponent  had  to  guesa 
whether  the  number  waa  odd  or  even.  The 
gome  voffivSa  differed  slightly.  OS  it  was  neces- 
Bory  to  guess  the  exact  number  held  in  the 
hand,  not  merely  whether  it  was  odd  or  even 
(Xen.  Eq.  Mag.  G,  10;  ct.  Ar.  Ftul.  IOCS;  Plat. 


Mt.  p.  206  e;  Hot.  Sal.  a.  B,  M8;  [Or.] 
tfii,  72), 

Mieare  digitia.  Tha  guoe  of  '  morr^,^  played 
D  lUty  now  preciuly  >b  In  uioient  timeB.  It 
FOB  known  also  to  the  Oresks.  Ibis  guoa  is 
pl&yed  by  two  pereonA,   who   eimnltaneonBty 


:    right  handa,  of    whioh    i 


hold   Dp 

fingerS:  or  ou,  or  none,  Kie  Biitonuou.  At  uiv 
■vne  moment  euh  colU  out  a  namber,  which 
he  Rneuei  to  be  the  Bom  of  the  flogen  ex- 
tended by  himself  and  his  opponent.  If  he  ia 
right,  ha  wini;  or,  according  to  one  form  of 
the  ^une  u  now  pUyed,  maiki  s  point  by 
opemag  one  finger  of  the  left  hand  for  each 
correct  gneaa.  The  winner  is  be  who  Snt 
ipjeaBeB  right  fire  times,  uid  bo  opens  all  the 
fingers  ol  the  left  band.  It  waa  BometimeB  the 
CDBtom  to  play  holding  each  one  end  of  a  atick 
with  the  left  hand,  as  a  secarity  againtt  that 
hand  being  nsed  dishooeBtly,  or  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game   (see  Cio.   0#.  iu.  IS,  77). 


Sometimes  both  bands  were  Dsed,  (See  fig. 
e»3,)  The  gune  was  need  hJbo  instead  ol  out- 
ing lota  for  a  ebann  decision — e.g.  which  shall 
begin  ;  which  Bhall  pay  the  bill :  and  Suetonius 
(Aug.  19)  mentions,  among  other  crael  actions, 
that  Octavianns,  alter  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
made  a  father  and  son  decide  in  (his  way 
which  of  them  shonld  be  spared. 

Nvcet.  We  include  nnder  thia  head  several 
Oreek  and  Boman  games  of  skill,  which  were 
pUyed  with  note,  thongh  frequently  other 
objects  were  used,  such  aa  pebbles,  shells, 
knucklebones  (ivTfxlYaXai,  tjtU),  OT  in  tome 
cases,  coins  (Pers.  L  10 ;  cf  Catall,  lii.  181). 
Five  of  these  games  are  given  in  the  poem 
Nux,  formerly  ascribed  to  Ovid.  Except 
in  the  game  of  paT  impar,  the  games  with 
nu«»  were  trials  of  skill,  not  of  chMice. 

(1)  Tlie  simplest  form  oonsisted  in  pitching 
the  nateoirufniaaJi  into  ahole  from  a  distance. 
The  Latin  name  for  thisgome  was probablyorco, 
bacaase  the  nuts  were  pitched  into  a  narrow- 
moothed  jar  (Pen.  iii.  60).  In  this  game  Uie 
Otwks  pitched  their  attragali  either  |a)  into  a 
circle  drawn  on  the  ground,  called  fi^i;v;va,  or 
(6t  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  called  Sie^oi  or 
flJhmi,  whence  the  game  was  called  t(t 
Bitttnr.  TfiitwB  rt)  was  another  variety ; 
^^trfpfla  is  also  found;  and  perhaps  identical 
with  Tpira  was  the  game  called  irrpnTlrSa, 
which  consisted  in  throwing  a  shell  or  coin  or 
impifttfiiit  so  aa  to  turn  over  to  the  raverse 


Bide  a  Bbell,  coin,  &e.,  lying  on  the  ground. 
Probably  in  all  these  gsuies  the  nnt  or  other 
missile  which  Fell  ouLaide  the   lar  or  hole  or 


{iKKooinm)  (Arist.  Fnl.  v.  11.  S). 

(a)  C/utella  (see  [Ov.]  jVua,  78-78).     Three 
nutaare  placed  on  the  ground  with  a  fourth  rest- 


&■: 


onyi  Ice,  may  have  been  nsed. 

(S)  Tabula.  The  nut  was  sometimes  relied 
down  a  sloping  board. 

(t)  Csfta  ([Ov.]  Nux,  Bl-84).  Atrianglewaa 
chalked  on  t^e  ground,  divided  by  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  base  {virgae) ;  the.  player  wins 
OS  many  points  •■  he  crosses  bars,  provided  he 
does  not  roll  his  nut  out  of  the  triangle. 

Talui  (io-rpiTBAoi).  The  name  of  a  bone  in 
the  hind  leg  ol  cloven-tooted  animals  which 
articulates  with  the  tibia  and  helps  to  form  the 
ankle-joint  (ArisL  Hut.  An.  ii.  1,  §  B4).  In,tho 
language  o(  anatomists  it  is  still  called  ailra- 

Enlui;  the  English  nameis sometimes 'huckle- 
one,'  hut  more  commonly  '  knucklebone.* 
The  astragali  of  sheep  and  goats,  from  their 
squsrenesB  and  smoothness,  have  been  used 
as  playthings  "rom  the  earlieBt  times,  and 
have  often  been  found  in  Oreek  and  Bom«n 
tombe,  both  natural  and  imitated  in  ivory, 
brouEe,  glass,  and  agate  (Propert.  iii.  ^,  18; 
Hart.  liv.  14).  Those  of  tlie  antelope  (Sivic- 
iStiai)  were  specially  valued.  They  were  used 
to  play  with,  piinoipally  by  women  and  children 
(F\ul.AlHb.  3),  occasionally  by  (M  men  (Cic. 
8m.  16,  S  M).    PolygnotuB  eieoated  a  picture 


FIf.'M.-TsU.  (TmaajMlatlDtst 


at  Delph 

represen 

ing  the  two 

prodoctio 

n  was  the 

Cpol?kleTt 

naked  boys. 

eiecuted 

in  bronsa 

s,  and  called 

SBBjcI.Hom. 

11.  niii. 

38).      To  play  at  this  game  was  some- 

times  ca 

or  other o 

bjeotsota 

imilarkindw 

™  employed; 

and    thie 

number 

U    ret^ned 

among    onr- 

selves.    Thi*  game 

in  ancient 

aa  in  modem 

.  ..    .,  consisted  in  a  great  variety  of  e 
reauiring  quickneee,  agility,  and   accuncy  of 
"ght.  __       _ 


lerely  the  natural  bones,  n anally  marked  with 

Sips,  afterwards  of  a  eonventionaJ  ahape  rcpro- 
uoing   the  peculiarities  of   the   knucklebone 


8fi8 


GAMES 


were  marked,  two  were  broader  than  the  others. 
One  of  the  broad  sides  was  convex  Ifi  wfnirljs, 
at  wpaif^s),  the  other  concaye  (^rria);  while 
of  the  narrow  sides  one  was  flat  and  called 
rh  Xior,  the  other  indented.  This  was  called 
T^  K^or,  and  as  the  rarest  was  also  the  Inokiest 
throw,  marked  6 :  the  Xtor  was  marked  1,  the 
broader  sides  8  and  ^,  so  that  the  numbers  S 
and  5  wore  wanting.  It  was  the  under  side  of 
the  die,  not  the  upper,  that  counted. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers 
were  as  follows  (Suet.  Aug.  71 ;  Mart.  xiii.  1, 6) : 
—1.  ftapds,  cff ,  Jct^y,  Xios  i^os) ;  9.  IoHj  Ofyri : 
unto,  voUuritUf  oani$  (Ot.  A.  A.  ii.  S06, 
Tritt.  u.  478) ;  8.  rpids  :  temio :  4.  rtrpds : 
auatemio;  6.  i^ds,  i^lrnsj  K^s:  senio.  The 
bone  was  said  to  fall  6pd6St  rectiUf  or  w/nirfis, 
VTonuBf  aooordinff  as  it  fell  on  a  narrow  or  a 
broad  side  (Cic.  Pin,  iii.  16,  64). 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game, 
nsiag  four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the 
air,  or  emptied  out  of  a  moe-boz  ifritiUtu). 
The  numMrs  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four 
bones  admitted  of  thirty-fiye  different  combina- 
tions. The  lowest  throw  of  all  was  four  aoes 
(Plant  Owrc.  ii.  8,  78).  But  the  yalue  of  a 
throw  (/9^\os,  iactus)  was  not  in  all  cases  the 
sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up.  The 
highest  in  yalue,  Venua,  or  iactus  Venereus 
(Haut.  Ann.  y.  2,  66  ;  Cic  Dio.  ii.  69,  §  121), 
was  not  four  sices,  but  that  in  which  the  num- 
bers cast  up  were  all  different  (Mart  ziy.  14), 
the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen.  It  was 
by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  4, 18,  ii  7, 36)  [i^iiipotiam],  and  hence 
it  was  called  banlieu$  (Plant  Cure.  iL  8,  80). 
Certain  other  throws  were  /sailed  by  the  par- 
ticular names  of  gods,  heroes,  and  illustrious 
men  and  women.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of 
two  aces  and  two  treys,  making  eight,  was  de- 
nominated Stesichorut.  When  the  object  was 
simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 
was  CMiUed  ir\€i4rro/3o\fr6a.  Before  a  person 
threw  the  tali,  he  often  invoked  either  a  god  or 
his  mistress  (Plant.  Oapt.  i.  1,  6,  Cure.  ii.  8, 
77-79).  Tali  were  also  used  in  diyination  (Suet 
Tib.  14). 

TeMera,  A  cubical  die  marked  on  all  six 
sides,  commonly  made  of  ivory,  bone,  or  some 
close-grained  wood  such  as  box  or  privet. 
Tesserae  were  numbered  on  all  the  six  sides, 
like  the  dice  still  in  use  (Oy.  Tritt.  ii  478  sqq.), 
and  tiius  differed  from  the  talL  Inplaying,  only 
three  tesserae  were  employed.  Hence  arose 
the  proverb,  ^  rpis  c{,  ^  rfHtts  ir^jSoi,  i.e.  '  either 
three  sices  or  three  aoes,'  meaning,  aU  or  none 
(Plat  Legg.  xii.  968  e):  ir^/9os  =  the  ace  (Ar. 
Ran,  1400 ;  cf  Aeeoh.  Ag.  88). 

LatruncuU  (TrHrtrol,  irrrrof,  tf^^^t,  wtrrtv- 
ciK,  ircrrclo,  ccUeuU),  A  game  of  skill  resem- 
bling draughts,  known  to  the  Egyptians  (Plat 
Phaedr.  274  d),  and  played  by  both  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  invention  of  it  was  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Palamedes  (Soph.  Pr.  880, 
881 ;  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  196).  Homer  represents 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  as  amusing  themselves 
with  it  {Od.  i.  107). 

In  the  annexed  cut,  each  player  has  five 
men,  distinguished,  not  by  colour,  but  by  their 
shape. 

Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  of  Terrcia  at 
least  are  clearly  distinguishable,  though  tiiere 
were  probably  others.  Of  the  two  modes  of 
play  of  which  we  have  distinct  accounts,  the 
simpler,  and  doubtless  the  older,  was  the  game 
of  tiie  five  lines,  vcrrc  ypamtai^  played  with 


five  men  (4^oi,  irrrroO*  There  were  elevon. 
lines,  the  sixth  of  which  was  called  Upk  yoafi/tk' 
(Hence  the  proverb,  KuffUf  rbr  &^*  Upas,  'to 


lU.  6B6.— EgyplUa  Dno^te.  •(From  a  papynis  in  Um 
BrlUali  M OMam.) 

try  one's  last  chance.')     Nothing  is  known  of 
the  manner  of  playing  the  game. 

The  other  kind  of  ircrrc/a  was  called  ir<$A.if  or 
rather  ir<$Xcis,  another  name  for  the  squares. 
Distinct  mention  is  made  of  squares  instead  of 
lines,  and  of  the  different  colours  of  the  men 
(i|r^^i,  in  ibis  game  called  lewts  or  vf  tto().  The 
board  was  called  wKa^lw,  and  the  squares  into 
which  it  was  divided,  x<^P»>  ^^^  game  was 
called  w6\€is  ind(uw:  ^4pup  (Plat.  Rep.  487 
b)  or  BiirBai  is  to  make  a  move,  fufoBiffBai  to 
take  back  a  move  (Plat  Hipparch.  229  e),  the 
giving  of  odds,  KptTo'ffop  (Eur.  Suppl.  409). 

The  object  of  the  player  appears  to  have  been 
to  hem  in  (ovyicAc/cii',  kiroK\fituf)  the  adversary 
by  placing  his  piece  between  two  of  one's  own. 

l^e  number  of  iff^^i  seems  to  have  been 
thirty  on  each  side.  The  pieces  were  merely 
round  or  oval  stones  (il^^^i,  calculi)^  and,  aa 
with  us,  the  same  men  might  be  used  for 
draughts  and  backgajnmon.  (See  below, 
Duodecim  scripta.) 

In  none  of  the  Greek  forms  of  draughts  ia 
there  any  mention  of  pieces  more  powerful  than 
the  rest,  like  the  crowned  kin^  or  dames  of 
the  modem  game.  This  distinction  first 
appears  in  the  Roman  latrunculiy  which  in 
other  respects  were  very  like  the  ir<$Acis  iust 
described.  The  calculi  were  here  called 
lairones  (not  *  robbers,'  but  *  soldiers ') ;  more 
commonly  the  dim.  latrunruliy  or  in  verse 
milites  (Ov.  Trist.  ii.  447).  They  stood  on  the 
squares  of  the  board  {tabula  latruncularia. 
Sen.  Ep.  117,  §  80),  not  on  the  lines.  Neither 
Uie  number  of  squares  nor  of  men  is  an]rwhere 
mentioned.  Glass  was  a  conmion  material  for 
the  pieces  (Ov.  A.  A.  iL  208;  Mart.  vii.  72,  8); 
sometimes  tiiey  were  made  of  earthenware^ 
ivory,  gold,  or  silver.  The  colours  are  distin- 
guished (Mart  xiv.  17). 

The  distinction  between  *  officers '  and  '  men ' 
existed  in  the  Roman  game.  Some  are  called 
ordinarii,  some  vagi ;  others  inciti.  Probably 
ordinarii  moved  one  square  at  a  time,  vagi  on 
a  line  (like  bishops  or  rooks),  inciti  irere  fixed 
pieces  {inciti^  however,  may  mean  a  state  of 
check,  not  a  species  of  pieces :  ad  incitas  [i.e. 
ccUces]  redigere  [Plant  Poen.  iv.  2,  85,  Trin.  ii. 
4, 186],  used  also  figuratively,  means  *  to  bring  to 
a  dead  lock ').  Mandra  may  be  either  an  enclo- 
sure, i.e.  a  square  (or  some  comer  of  the  board 
like  the  King's  '  castle '  at  chess),  or  a  drove  or 
string,  i.e.  a  row  of  pieces.    The  object  of  the 
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game  (as  in  the  Greek  game  also)  was  to  get 
one  of  the  adversary's  men  between  two  of 
one's  own,  and  then  take  it  off  the  board  (Mart, 
xiv.  17);  or  else  reduce  him  ad  ineitaa.  To 
attack  a  man  is  aUigare^  ohligare^  or  liaare. 
The  winner,  as  in  other  games,  was  termed  rex 
otim/perator. 

It  appears  that  the  officers  all  moyed  alike ; 
that  the  fewer  pieces  the  winner  lost,  the  more 
complete  the  victory ;  that  the  game  was  alto- 
gether more  like-draughts  than  chess,  notwith- 
standing a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  latter. 
Chess  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  cannot  be  traced  in  the  West  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  and  Harun-al-Rashid 
(aj>.  800). 

Duodecim  Bcripta  {k60oi,  8<ctypa^/Ai<r/i^f :  in 
late  Greek,  rd$\a).  A  game  of  mixed  chance 
and  skill,  which  must  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  our  backgammon.    The  game  was 

Elayed  on  a  board  of  twelve  double  hues,  with 
fteen  white  and  fifteen  black  men ;  the  throws 
were  counted  as  we  count  them ;  *  blots ' 
{i(vyts)  miffht  be  captured ;  the  pieces  had  to 
be  brought  home;  and  the  winner  was  he  who 
first  cleared  off  his  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  three  dice  instead  of  two  (see  above, 
tessera) ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the 
men  started,  or  how  blots  taken  up  re-entered. 
In  the  initial  position  the  pieces  may  have  stood 
in  three  rows  of  five  or  five  rows  of  three.  The 
board  was  wlya^  or  &/3a|,  AbMUS,  more  generally 
tabuloj  tabula  lusoria,  or  from  its  raised  rini 
tUvcus,  alveolus ;  the  men  ^<poiy  calculi ;  the 
situation  at  any  point  of  the  game,  64ffis; 
to  move,  TiBdwaif  dare;  to  retract  a  move 
dya04a$ait  reducere. 

The  classical  Greek  writers  mostly  use  ic^/Soi, 
Kv$9^uff  of  games  into  which  skill  entered,  as 
well  as  of  mere  dicing.  (See  Plat.  Bep,  604  c, 
Fhaedr.  274  d.) 

More  than  a  hundred  ancient  boards,  serving 
for  six  different  games,  had  been  found  in  Rome 
alone  down  to  1877,  and  several  tables  are 
scored  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Basi- 
lica lulia;  but  only  a  single  example  shows 
the  twelve  lines.    (See  fig.  696.)    This  is  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  a  backgammon  board, 
exhibiting  the  four  half-tables  of  six  lines  each.  ' 
Most  of  the  tabulae  lusoriae  found  agree  in  ' 
having  86  letters  or  siens,  arranged  in  three  I 
double  rows  of  six  each.    In  order  to  make 
each  row  consist  of  six  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  liberties  are  taken  with  the  spelling. 


1.  VICTVg  0 
LVDEBE  0 
DALU80  0 

2.  SEMPER  0 
TABVLA  0 
LYDAMV  0 


LEBATE 
NE8CI8 

bilocu[m]. 

IN   HAXC 

HILARB 

8AMICI. 


8.  VICTOR  TINCA8 

NABICE  FBELIX 

8ALBU8  REDIA8 

4.  IMVn>A  PUNCTA 

rVBBNT  FELICE 

LVDERE  BOCTVX. 

6.  ABEMU8  INCENA 

PVLLVM  PI8CEM 

PERNAM  PAOMEM. 

BENATORES. 

Nob.  1  and  2  are  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
representation  of  the  calculi  with  which  the 
game  was  played;  No.  8  by  the  figure  of  a 
sailing  ship.  Nos.  2  and  4  are  metrical.  The 
forms  LEBATE  {leva  te^  *take  yourself  off'), 
NABICE  {naviga)y  salbus  and  benatores  show 
the  confusion  of  h  and  v  in  late  Latin.  Nos.  1 
and  8  were  found  in  a  Christian  tomb. 

It  is  conjectured  that  these  letters  belong  to 
a  game  in  which  each  player  tried,  under  certain 
unspecified  conditions,  to  get  thi«e  men  into  a 
row  (Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  866,  Trist.  ii.  481). 

A  tabula  lusoria  described  by  Martial  (xiv. 
17)  had  backgammon  and  draught  boards  on 
opposite  sides. 

BaU  (ff<paip€i,  piJUii  pila  lusoria).  We  find 
the  earliest  mention  m  two  passages  of  the 
Odyssey  (vi.  100,  viii.  870).  in  the  former, 
where  Nausikaa  is  playing  with  her  attendant 
maidens,  the  ball  is  merely  tossed  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  a  graceful  and  healthy  exercise. 
In  the  other  passage  of  the  Odyssey  two  per- 
formers dance  rhytfcunically,  throwing  up  a  ball, 
and  catching  it  as  they  dance.  The  oafi-dance 
had  early  a  strong  hold,  with  other  symnastic 
exercises,  at  Sparta.  This  is  also  indicated  by 
the  term  (r^ipclf  applied  to  Spartan  youths 
between  the  stage  of  l^/3ot  and  that  of 
&y6pfs.  The  exercise  was  highly  regarded  by 
the  Athenians,  and  the  gymnasia  had  therefore 
a  special  room  {ff^aipurHipiop)  tor  the  purpose 
[GymiiMiiun]. 

At  Rome,  it  was  played  by  all  ages — men, 
and  even  old  men,  as  well  as  boys  (Suet.  Aug. 
88,  Vesp,  20;  Hor.  Sat.  i  6,  48 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1, 
8).  It  would  appear  that  the  exercise  was  not 
indigenous  at  Rome.  The  old  Roman  followed 
the  severer  exercises  of  hunting  and  ridinff ;  the 
pHa  came  in  with  Greek  customs  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
2,  10).  The  Thermae  at  Rome  had  their 
aphaeristerium  [Balneae] ;  this  exercise  was 
taken  before  the  bath  (Hor.  Sat.  L  6,  126; 
Mart  vii.  82,  xiv.  168).  Attached  to  larj^e 
country-houses  there  was  a  similar  court  (Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17 ;  Villa).  Where  greater  spcboe  was 
wanted,  the  play  was  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  Apparatus  por  Playing.— We  find 
five  varieties  of  ball  in  Roman  usage :  (1) 
harpastuntt  (2)  pUa  trigonaZis  or  trigon^  Uie 
pila  j)ar  excellence^  (8)  nar^naria  (perhaps  the 
same  as  harpastum)^  (4)  paaanicay  (6)  follis. 
The  ordinary  ball  was  stuffed  with  hair.  The 
'  quarters '  or  lappets  (as  in  a 
fives  ball)  (^t^XXa)  were  secured 
by  seams  {commis8urae)t  and 
often  coloured  (Ov.  Met.  x.  262). 
The  smallest  and  hardest  of  the 
balls  is  in  Latin  the  harpcutum 
(perhaps  also  harenaria).  The 
next  in  size,  also  a  hard  ball,  is 
the  especial  pila^  the  pUa  trigo- 
nclis ;  and  then  follows  the  paganica^  which 
was  loosely  stufiod  with  feathers  (Mart  xiv.  4oj. 
Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  being 
used  at  games  between  the  country  pagani 
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(Uut.  Tii.  S3),  like  the  modam  pallont  (which 
ii  played  with  an  ann-giiud) ;  tliDDgh  the  boll 
lued  in  that  resembhw  the  rollit,  or  kiHS,  the 
air-blown  balL  There  is  no  trace  of  football 
among  the  Romans. 

We  do  not  hear  o(  any  sort  of  raa^uet  or 
bat ;  all  our  acGOQotB  apeak  of  striking  with  the 
hand  or  arm  :  and  all  gamea  like  tennis, 
race  nets,  or  polc^  ore  poftt-^aaaical. 

To  throw  a  baU  lo  another  ie  Silifvai,  OiAAti*, 
iiftirm,  dart,  mittert,  iactare;  to  catch  it 
/taiiBiriw,  iixiaBiu,  aecipere,  txcipere,  cap- 
tare  ;  to  to»9  it  baoltwardB  and  (orwarda 
datatim  tmlere  (PUut.  Cure.  ii.  IS,  IT).  The 
worda  Tem-ittere  and  Teddere  Hmiriii*tirt 
ik^fra/piirv)  mean  to  throw  the  baU  back  to  the 
sender.  To  strike  or  'Sve'  the  ball  with  the 
hand,  whether  on  the  grotind,  against  a  wall,  or 
to  another  player,  is  repeTcutirre,  geminare, 
txpaUare  (Hart.  lir.  66),  or  expeUere;  in 
Oieek  perhaps  AWpjiajij.  ExpaUim  iudere  ia 
to  strike  with  tlie  palm  or  fnre-orm.  Baplim 
Uidero  ia  to  catf^h  the  ball  while  it  ia  uying 
between  two  other  players.  Lastly  the  feint  of 
pretending  to  throw  the  boll  to  one  person  and 
throwing  it  to  another  is  probably  expressed  by 
the  word  iftrWiii  oi  iKKpaituf  <Athen.  i.  p.  IS  \] 
and  in  Latin  by  fallen  (Prop.  iii.  4,  6);  revo- 
eare  ie  to  '  save  '  the  boll  before  it  touohea  the 

oiparla,  dalalim  luilere,  whioh  ia  the  simple 
practice  of  'catch';  it  might  or  might  not  be 
made  a  rhythmiciJ  eicrciaa  by  accompunying 
mnalc  and  dance  ;  (3)  variona  fonna  of  mrting 
the  ball  rebound  against  a  floor  or  wall;  (S) 
TarioDs  kinds  of  postariug  with  the  ball,  for 
diaplay  of  skill,  or  exercise. 

Sphaermiuichiae  or  Oam«i  at  BaU ;  i,a.  those 
in  which  there  are  sides  which  win  or  lose: 
games,  therefore,  at  which  a  nnmberoC  pereom: 
can  play  together. 

ri)  The  game  called  Maxupas,  t^BiKi,,  or 
itlKoiKK.  In  this  game  the  ground  was 
marked  by  two  base  lines  (ai  (anhriv  ypaitiii^ 
and  another  line  drawn  pars]  lei  to  them 
through  the  middle  of  the  rround,  which  was 
oalled  ffxi^pai  or  Aai^n).  The  ball  was  placed 
npon  this  line,  and  the  players  started  at  the 
same  moment  from  their  respectire  base  lines. 
The  player  who  first  seized  the  ball  threw  it  aa 
Far  OB  he  could  towards  the  enemv's  base  line- 
TliK  object  «t^  t< 

back  by  constant!]  

ind  further  over  their  h 
driven  oyer  their  own  base  line. 

(2)  Harpattum  (or  ipa,rltSa,  ^trWtu,  &o.) 
This  game  cannot  with  certainty  be  reoon 
Htructed,  but  the  following  is  apoaeible  outline 
(Mart.  IT.  IB,  vii.  S2,  xtv.  48.)  Tliere  were  twi 
a  iphaemmachiaj ;  there 


*S) :  hence  pulverv}tnta  and  lutr&naria.  The 
ball  woe,  no  doubt,  started  from  one  of  the 
base  lines,  and  the  object  ol  the  medicnrrens 
was  to  catch  it  as  it  went  post,  in  which  case 
he  would  throw  it  over  the  enemies'  line  or 
into  some  unguarded  spot  of  their  oamp,  where 
it  would  fall  dead,  or  to  some  friend  who  was 
advantagsoosly  posted.  The  other  players  were 
permitted  to  '  charge '  the  medicurrens,  and 
grapple  or  wrestle  with  him,  or  with  one  another, 
in  any  way  they  nhose,  one  side  trying  to  spoil 
his  catch,  the  other  to  protect  him  and  foil  hie 
assailants.  For  this  purpose  they  may  use  the 
Ttaxthapit,  iiTiAfliJ>(n  -roAaisroumJ,  *o. 
[Lnotatlol  The  atpatfiraToi,  yini,  which 
involveB  flirowin^,  ronning  and  wrestling,  is 
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(8)  Tngon.  This  lavouiite  Roman  game 
waa  not  strictly  a  Hphaeromochia,  ainoe  there 
were  notaides,bateachplayedfor  himself;  still 
it  waa  a  legitimate  game,  played  for  winning  or 
losii^.  There  were  three  players,  ttandicg  in 
the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  each  player 
hod  one  ball,  or  perhaps  two,  and  played  lor  his 
'       woold  wish  both   hia   fell 


as  often  aa  poa 


ir  strokes,  and  drop  the  boll 

He  miffht  seod'  his  ball 

irbycatcningand  throwing 


ioh  came  to  him,  or  by  'firing  '  it,  so 
I  strike  it  back  to  the  sender  (rap«r- 


nnbly  t 


e  grouni 
ends  beitii 


waa  probably  „  ... 

bstsp  lines,  and  was  divided  by  a  Jine  in  ine 
centre  (tramet)  into  two  equal  camps.  There 
was  always  one  middle  player  or  '  Jack,'  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  game,  called  medieurrent  or 
i  ^traii  (ct.  Mart,  vii  83),  each  side  in  turn 
having  thus  an  'innings.'  How  the  mudicur- 
rma  waa  'pat  out,'  we  do  not  know.  It  ia 
probable  that  a  ball  dropping  dead  (i.e.  falling 
again  after  the  first  rebonnd)  was  a  point 
against  that  side  in  whose  camp  it  dropped, 
and  that  a  ^int  waa  scored  by  that  aide  whicb 
could  send  it  so  as  to  drop  over  the  base  line 
of  the  enemy.  The  ball  could  be  caught,  either 
as  a  volley  or  at  the  first  reboond  (Mart.  liv. 
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KirraBos  {Ion.  Kiaaaffo')-    A  Sicilian  gune    liOl].     It  reeainblea 

Eaach  in  use  at  Abhenian  BympaBio,  eBpeciolly  |  At  a  third  of  ita  hei^ 

in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centoiieH  B-C.  I  \-j  a.  bofiin.     In  a  w 

The  word  n&rrafioJ  itself  a  apphed  Tariooiily    ttinall  bronse  ^Ji^fj 

(1)  to  the  game,  (2)  to  ths  wine  thrown.  (B)  to  .  raieed.     The  stem  o 
■onnd  it  piodaced.     It  in  farther  qualified  '  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 


bars  ;  and  some  show  (3)  an  object  tike  n 
elabroro  (^li^it  or  X'f^h  '^"'  >  "°^' 
31  (ir\d/myi)  balanced  on  the  top  of  it, 
h  the  player  ia  eodeavonring  to  dislodge 


LB  of  siDgle  pertoimen,  male  and   fem&le,    by    throwing   the   xirat    into   it. 
king  dp  several  balls;   even  throwing   and    HiTrafisa  apparatna,  made  of  brons 


Tlio  iiiriit  represents  a  slave  being  beaten,  or 
Hhiinktng  fcam  *  blow.  (The/ioi^^sisnotalways 
represented.} 


by  adjectives  deeciibing  the  different 
the  game:  nirTafias  iyKiiK'irr6t,  KaTorrit,  Si' 
iivBiHnr.  The  vassei  into  which  the  wine 
waa  thrown  was  called  itaTTa0fio¥j  Aarcrycjar, 
XoAu'D',  *MitMi,  o-Ki^tj;  Korrifimr,  thepriie, 
which  consisted  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats;  kottb- 
elCa,  KaTTofiiaiiii,  &e.,  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  game. 

Two  main  lomu  of  the  gune  are  [tislingnish- 
able  in  the  written  accounts,  apart  from  minor 
variationa:  (I)icr{TTajasiSi' J{ii0<f«<«r.  In  this, 
a  uparfii/  or  mixing-bowl,  filled  with  water,  was 
aet  in  the  midst,  and  in  it  a  number  of  empty 
aaacei?  {i(ii0a«a)  floating.  The  object  hen 
was  to  sink  the  saucers  by  throwing  the  wine 
t\iiT<i{)  into  them,  and  he  who  aank  the  greataat 
number  received  the  Korriffiav. 

The  tiTTofiat  uaTOKTit  (9),  on  the  other 
hand,  required  a  special  apparatus.  It  oon- 
■istad  of  a  jciSioi,  or  bronie  rod,  on  a  stand ;  a 
irA4Lrr<7£,  or  hronze  saucer,  like  those  belong- 

figure  (of  a  slave). 

The  gune  was  played  in  various  wave. 
(1)  The  AdTof  struck  the  ,u(n,r,  and  fell  into 
the  wxim^f . 

(9)  There  were  two  wAifaTi77fi  and  a  (uyir, 
■a  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  under  each  of  them  a 
fidnii  standing  immersed  in  a  bowl  of  water, 

tba  object  of  the  pla^erbeing  to  throw  the  wine    avKvAq.    The  c^TTs^ai  was  used  i 
into  the  rAdiTTiYf  with  such  force  that  it  would    of  love-auguiy. 

Cock-fighting,  ie.  (iA«KTpuD»OMaxln,  iprvyo- 
mnrio,  ice).  We  may  here  notice  a  favourite 
amusamentof  both  Greeks  and  Romans — coek- 
fighting.  At  Athens  public  Dock-fightiog  at  tlia 
expense  of  the  city  tookplace  once  a  year  in  the 
theatre  at  Dionysus,  This  was  said  to  be  in  re. 
mcTpbfaiice  of  Themiatoltles,  who  before  tlie 
battle  of  SsJamia,  bade  the  Atheni 
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game  with  the  rAdari^l  exist 
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lie  theatre  at  Athens,  may  be  seen  sculptured 

I  figi.res  of  cocks. 

..  I      The   mOHt  game   and  pugnacious  {yrruBi, 

uix""")  •^"c^^  were  those  From  Tansgra  and 

'  Rhodes.    They  had  garlic  taKipaior)  and  leeks 

™'-        I  or  onions  li((kiii«i»)  given  them  before  fighting 

of  the    caong^iiri/ii.  Eij.tat.iiTKapoSur^ivai).   They 

I  wore  metal  spnra  (rAnxTper,  ■r^rryoi').     Tliey 

of  the    fought  on  a  board  with   a  raised  rim  (ti|A(b, 

considerable  I  Aaschin.  e.  Timareh,  68)  like  a  bakers  tray. 
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kv 


vv  ..uvH*    ^t^aichrts    the    Lar 
...;hH    >^*-f    udkUM^k«ro    (e.g. 

•v^^M.'^-ov>i»  ^  rt^hls  of  private 

X    .ov  4.  Kt  <K'\  ^HT  wiks  a  political 

^K  t^   vkI   ^miiia  are  a  kin- 

^>...K\  Uvt  «tr,h  cimunon  name, 

\.^.c  'uw   ;   6ht»  tribus,  curia, 

vvwC  ii\i3uv»a»  OJT  tending  to  be 

i»K    »t  ••  'v^  v^t  JH»*«.t>#tt  fftntei  maiorea  and 

,^  „   k   «* '^    H  ^kiU  K»  have  ori^ated,  in 

.u  v.^ii  ^^  I  4ui.i'tiiU'*  IVisHJUii,  With  the  re- 
,,^,-^  V',.  ^»,  iK.*a  'iioJuU^n*  into  the  body  of  the 
vs,  .v..,i  ^^.»v  ».  Ks  Htf}.  ii.  89,  86;  Liv.  i. 
;.s,  v» .  .^*'  uvia.vi'*  iK»w  rvoeived  being  called 
b  to  v..'i*  <i  i.-iutt*  gentium  as  opposed  to 
u-  „  n  X  '.*w  o'  «•'♦  yrM^mm  or  original 
ti.  u\.*«  .*'j  /»,xA»ul  w*»*w>r«»«  thus  meaning 
xn\t  iivt  'u^\*v.  U  u  ivrobable  that  the  dis- 
^n.  u  v>ii  a  xi  'u'A  AV(M>  iu  the  senate,  bat  is  an 
ui .;  k  uv  V*:  i'>o  Uw  i-uvm  into  two  which  is  seen 
ui  / ,  vU^ii  V  ^\vlU>;t^  \4  priests,  the  three  pairs 
^a  \  ^  .,.4l  \  insiu  V  ibt>  pairs  of  Lares  Compitales; 
Aiul  wUkK  >".v\  b^  supposed  to  have  had  its 
vmj;.u  4u  \\w  *iuv4lx*uuAtion  of  the  Quirinal  or 
V\v'Uuo  sUs  v\aU  lUt*  l*alaUne,  the  new  citizens 
^^v,»i^  vU**t',^^  n»io  Uw  old  tribes  but  retaining 
lU.u  *Av»*  iuuoi»  ^uUy  converted  into  institu- 
|KUk»  vU  vKv'  uuvt«Hi  o*uumunity.  ^ 

i  Uvi  vkU»Ivvs*1  sli\  i»AiMi  of  the  curia  is  not  into 
g^mu' ».  Av\\»i\l*>^  to  tht»  best  tradition,  but  into 
,!•*■.'»*  .  -^v^U  \\  t*  iuuvrobable  that  there  was 
vwa  4  u\vs(  AUsl  luvrmtU  number  for  the  gentes 
W  tvv^'****.  l^«»  vHnuitfxion  of  gentes,  800  in 
uvuuUu  ^>ah  ilv«^  litH>  senators,  one  from  each 
I^Uh^  **  voiN  vU»«t»ltwK  So  also  is  the  exact 
ii^miuM*  vvl  ,vsv>U  tntn*  into  100  gentes. 

I  h  \i  iU%  <vMU>»  K>*d  not,  or,  if  they  had,  could 
Uv  *  K*\\'  »v»  Muoa»  th**  rtxed  numbers  which  the 
Ais»\v  u»,  ui»om>l  iH»htioal  distribution  attri- 
t^no .  ix»  lUoju.  •«  -^lown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
|HVik,»lvW  (wv  uow  ijvules  to  be  added  to  the 
\Hviwwm»»a\v  rtuvi  «»\t*«  tor  old  gentes  to  quit  it. 
't*Kvv»  A»  ^^**»  *>^  >^^Ht4»«  that  had  once  be- 
UM<t:xHi  »o  Iho  |v»»»ina  "trtto  of  Alba — the  Cloelii, 
vSum»»».  iU»;^»u»,  hiUi»  Uuinctilii  (or  Quinctii), 
H\^,i  >>ou  »h»  ^^v^t^  mU\M  (cooptatio,  Liv.  iv.  4; 
H'u»t    1  *v  U  fco  tUt>  Uimmn  community  (Liv.  i. 


•       ^•^  -iu4  joJ^  wore  Latin  famUies  so  re- 

-.  •^,  MU  ::$«buui  families  as  well,  such  as  the 

* .  1 1 ..    ^'*i  himt  of  the  reception  of  gentes,  the 

\>v"  pcuu  j^  miiiTidQals  into  gentes,  and  even  the 

'nM.>>..trafn.*e  oi  gentes  from  the  plebeian  to  the 

i»«.xn.*iui  octfer  by  the  act  of  the  curiae  or  the 

uuK  xujim^9»  in  the  case  of  Servius  and Numa, 

ma\y  wiir*  transferred  by  the  popnlus  to  the 

pwumruui  order,  and  in  that  of  a  whole  gens, 

'Jm  OvtaTii  being  raised  by  Servius  TuUius  to 

'Jm  patrician  order  (Suet.  Aug.  2).  But  in  these 

ctttMw  we  must  probably  understand  a  joint  workr 

utg  of  the  magistrate  and  the  people.    As  a  gens 

mighl  be  received  into  the  Roman  community, 

90  a  gens  might  quit  it,  e.g.  the  Tarquinii. 

The  gentes  in  the  earliest  times  appear 
lo  have  had  a  local  (rawucfi)  as  well  as  a 
£amOy  (ytyucii)  unity.  The  Claudii,  e.g.,  on 
receiving  the  ctvitat  were  granted  lands  Myond 
the  Anio  for  themselves  and  their  clients.  And 
there  are  traces  of  a  common  ownership  of  the 
soil  by  the  gentes.  If  the  members  of  a  gens 
were  neighbours  and  gave  their  name  to  a  local 
settlement,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  settlement 
of  neighbours  called  by  a  local  name  would  be 
likely  to  grow  unconsciously  into  a  belief  of 
common  origin. 

The  common  gentile  ownership  of  land 
cannot  be  proved.  But  a  connexion  between 
the  gens  and  the  soil  agrees  with  the  triple  divi- 
sion of  land  into  (a)  heredium  \  (6)  cLger  pri- 
vatii9 ;  and  (c)  ager  publicus.  Of  these  (a) 
was  private  property  (2  iugera)  attached  to  tne 
homestead  of  the  paterfamilias ;  (c)  belonged  to 
the  PopuluB  Bomanus ;  (6)  may  nave  belonged 
to  the  gens  as  a  corporation.  Again,  the  tenns 
which  denote  individual  possession  (mantM, 
mancipium)  referredoriginallyonly  to  moveable 
property  and  not  to  fixed  property  in  land,  and 
point  to  a  time  when  some  aggregate  wider  than 
the  family  was  the  owner  of  the  soiL  The 
heredium  was  in  primitive  times  hereditary 
and  inalienable ;  but  as  females  could  inherit, 
it  might  pass  out  of  the  gens. 

There  were  also  certcon  reversionary  rights 
of  inheritance  possessed  by  the  gentiles,  which 
may  be  a  relic  of  such  a  system.  In  the  case  of 
failure  of  a  8Utu  herea^  a  man's  property  passed 
to  his  agnatic  and  on  the  failure  of  agnoH  to 
the  gentiles.  This  right  of  the  gentiles  to 
inherit  in  the  last  resort  lasted  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Republic  (Suet.  lul.  1),  but  was  extinct 
in  the  second  century  a.d.  The  gentiles  had 
also  rights  in  their  collective  capacity.  The 
guardianship  (tutela)  of  women  and  children 
and  of  the  insane  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  gentiles  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  In  this  respect  tJ^e  gens  is  regarded 
as  capable  of  corporate  action ;  and  we  hear 
of  the  gens  as  a  whole  repudiating  the  use  of 
a  pra&nomen  on  which  oishonour  had  been 
cast  by  the  actions  of  one  of  its  possessors: 
e.g.  the  Claudii  (Lucius,  Suet.  Tib.  1),  and  the 
Manlii  (Marcus,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  18,  82).  The 
circle  of  the  ?ens  was  drawn  closer  by  the 
common  worship  and  sacrifices  that  belonged 
to  special  gentes  as  such.  Their  maintenance 
was  regarded  as  a  fact  of  extreme  importance : 
not  so  much  perhaps  out  of  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  particular  gentes,  as  from  the  fact  that 
if  the  special  sacra  of  a  race  died  out,  the 
community  would  lose  the  favour  of  the  divinity 
to  wliich  they  belonged.  Hence  the  close  con- 
nexion of  gentile  sacra  with  property  and  in- 
heritances (Maine,  Ancient  Law,  pp.  6  and  27), 
and  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  outside  the  gens  [gentis  enuptio)  as 
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shown  in  the  case  related  by  Livy  (zxxiz.  19, 
5).  For  by  the  old  Boman  law  of  marriage  the 
wife  and  her  property  passed  wholly  under  the 
power  (manus)  o!  her  husband ;  and  with  this 
dissociation  of  property  from  the  gens  there 
was  a  danger  of  a  corresponding  Association 
and  consequent  non-continuance  of  the  sacra 
(cf .  Liv.  X.  28 ;  Cic.  pro  DomOj  18,  86,  Legg. 
2,23).    [Adrogatio.] 

Certam  rites  became  attached  to  particular 
gentes.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  gone 
back  to  the  ante- Roman  traditions  of  the  gens, 
as  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  peculiar 
sacrifices  of  the  Claudii.  Other  instances  are 
the  cult  of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii 
(Liv.  i.  7,  ix.  29),  of  Apollo  by  the  lulii,  of 
Faunus  or  Lupercus  by  the  Quinctii  or  Quinc- 
tilii  and  Fabii,  &c.  Some  such  rites  were  pri- 
vate, others  performed  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
Connected  with  the  question  of  the  sacra  aen- 
tilicia  is  the  (question  of  the  changing  ox  his 
l^ens  by  an  individual  Membership  of  a  gens 
IS  either  natural,  as  that  by  birth,  or  artificial ; 
and  all  the  artificial  modes  of  attaining  member- 
ship, such  as  adoption,  adrogation,  or  marriage, 
are  necessarily  aiso  modes  of  exchanging  one 
gens  for  another.  The  ancient  or  religious  form 
of  marriage  necessitated  a  change  of  gens  on 
the  part  of  the  wife ;  but  the  secular  form  of 
marriage  by  consensus  did  not  lead  to  a  woman's 
being  m  the  potestas  of  her  husband,  and  so 
did  not  make  her  a  member  of  his  gens. 

Adoption  by  will,  which  took  the  place  of 
adoption  through  fictitious  sale,  and  adroga- 
tion, or  the  definite  renouncing  of  old  fanuly 
ties  by  a  man  who  is  sui  turn,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  others,  were  peiYormed,  first  through 
the  action  of  the  pontifioes,  to  consider  the 

auestion  of  the  continuity  of  the  sacra,  next 
lirough  the  action  of  the  curies,  for  the  purpose 
of  de^aring  the  chanee  of  family  or  gens,  and 
the  fact  tlukt  the  rights  of  the  old  ones  were 
renounced  [Betestatio  SMronun]  before  those 
of  the  new  ones  were  assumed.  A  new  gens  in 
these  cases  is  acquired  through  a  new  familia. 
[Adoptio ;  Adrogatio.] 

rcc»|i6pot  (Doric,  yofuiooi).  The  second  of 
the  three  classes  into  whicn  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  anciently  divided  (Plut.  TJies.  25). 
Aristotle  calls  them  ytwpyoL  This  class,  toge- 
ther with  the  third,  the  ini/uovpyol,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  great  civil  and  priestly  offices 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  tne  Eupatrids. 
^EiiraTpCSat.]  The  name  may  either  signify 
independent  landowners,  or  peasants  who  cul- 
tivated the  land  of  others  as  tenants.  It  is 
gobable  that  both  classes  were  included  (see 
dt.  V.  77,  vi.  22;  Thuc.  viu.  21). 

In  Samos  (Thuc.  viii.  21),  and  at  Syracuse 
(Hdt.  vii.  165),  the  aristocratical  party  was 
called  y€Wfi6poi  or  yofiSpoit  in  opposition  to  the 
Britios. 

rcpovcrCa,  the  council  of  elders  {y4poyTts)t 
was  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  most  Doric 
states,  and  was  especially  used  to  signify  the 
Senate  at  Sparta. 

This  body  was  the  aristocratic  element,  not 
at  Sparta  only,  but  in  other  Dorian  states,  just 
as  a  $ou\ii  or  democratical  council  was  an  ele- 
ment of  most  Ionian  constitutions. 

The  ytpouffia  at  Sparta  (also  ycpovria, 
7f  p«X^a)  consisted  of  twenty-eight  members, 
exclusive  of  the  two  kings,  its  presidents. 

The  qualifications  for  membership  of  the 
Gerousia  were  age  (61  years)  (Plut.  Lycurg. 
26),  and  distinguished  character  and  station 
(tfoXol  KOTfoBoi),    The  election  was  determined 
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by  acclamation,  as  the  candidates  presented 
themselves  successively  to  the  assembly  of 
electors.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were 
noted  by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who 
could  judge  of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell 
in  whose  favour  it  was  given.  The  person 
whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been  most 
applauded  was  declared  the  successful  candi- 
date. The  office  of  a  senator  was  held  for  life, 
and  was  irresponsible ;  a  previous  reputation, 
and  the  near  approach  of  death,  bemg  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  guarantee  for  integrity  and 
moderation. 

The  functions  of  the  senators  were  partly 
deUberative,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  execu- 
tive. They  preparea  measures  (Plut.  Aqia,  11) 
for  the  popular  assembly,  having  thus  me  pri- 
vil^e  of  initiating  all  changes  m  the  govern- 
ment or  laws.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could 
punish  with  death  and  civil  degradation  (Arist. 
y*ol.  iii.  1).  They  also  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  citizens. 

See  Arnold,  Thitcydides  (vol.  i.  App.  ii.  in  the 
2nd  and  subsequent  edd.),  Thirlwail,  vol.  i.  ch. 
8 ;  Grote,  chap.  vi. 

nppov  (Lat.  gerra).  Anything  made  of 
wicker-work.  1.  Persian  shields,  made  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hide,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  Greek 
shields  (Hdt  vii.  61;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  §  6, 
Cyrop,  vii.  1,  §  88).  2.  Wattled  screens  or 
hurdles  in  the  Athenian  Agora  (see  'EkkXii. 
aCa). 

nVY^viioc,  or  riYYXv|*,6«.  (1)  A  jointed 
hinge,  as  opposed  to  the  pin  and  socket  hinge 
{cardo,  <rrpo<f>€isi  <rTp<J^i7{)  generally  used  by 
the  ancients  flaniiaj.  (2)  llie  hinge  or  clasp 
which  secured  the  two  pi<Kes  of  the  Ot&pa^. 
[Amu  and  Armour.] 

Girgillus.  The  roller  of  a  well,  turned  by  a 
windlass,  aS  now.    [Antlia.] 

Oladiato'res  {fiovofuixoi)  are  said  to  have 
been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  also 
in  Campania  and  Latium,  and  to  have  had 
their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing  slaves 
and  captives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the 
deceased  (Verg.  Aen.  x.  519).  [f  oniu.]  A 
show  of  gladiators  was  called  munua — i.e.  a 
funeral  duty  (Suet  Tib.  7 ;  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8)  : 
hence  the  term  buatuaritis — and  the  person 
who  exhibited  it  {edere)^  editor^  muneratorf  or 
dominuSf  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  tlie 
official  signs  of  a. magistrate  (Cic.  Att.  ii.  19,  8). 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Bome  in 
264  B.C.,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus 
and  DecimuB  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their 
father  (Liv.  Epii.  xvi.).  These  exhibitions  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  from 
the  first  century  B.C.  were  given  at  the  funert^ls 
of  most  persons  of  consequence,  and  even  at 
those  of  women.  (Suet.  lul.  26.)  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  by 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition 
(Cic.  Vat.  16,  87;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  84).  Shows 
of  gladiators  were  also  giveu  at  public  festivals 
by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates,  who  some- 
times exhibited  immense  numbers  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  (Cic.  Mur.  18,  87) 
fAeailes].  After  Tntjan's  triumph  over  the 
Dacians  more  than  10,000  were  exhibited. 

Gladiators  were  shown  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  at  Antioch  174  B.C.  (Liv.  xli.  20).  The 
Greeks  considered  this  an  outrage ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Orientals.  Gladiators  coubisted  of  (a) 
prisoners  of  war ;  (d)  slaves  sold  to  a  lanista 
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who  ^irifiiM  gi*i3*tecs  tor  kite 
«»<*«orah  Hoc.  :!>af.  li.  T.  » ;  d  S«eC  Tii.  7). 
cooU  wdetim  ilnnftBehree  irediimere). 
«Bder  Um  Repabiic  froebom  cttiaens 
foagfat  90  gt^itiators  Lir.  xrriiL  U) ;  bot  Uiey 
caIt  to  hare  belonged  to  the  lower 
mm!  the  ptofeaooo  w»s  eoosidered  de- 
grading, and  inrolTed  mfamia,  hs  did  alao  that 
of  lamtsia.  Under  the  Empire  both  eqnitee  and 
dwiators  fooght  in  the  arena  (Soet  lul.  89, 
Au0.  4S,  N^.  13),  and  eren  vomen  (Tao.  Ann. 
XT.  83;  Suet.  i>om.  4  >. 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  ■ohools  (ludi),  where 
they  were  Gained  bj  persona  called  lanista^ 
(Soet  luL  96).  Discipline  of  the  severest  kind 
was  maintained  nnder  mlea  called  legea  gladia- 
toriae^  sanctioned  by  an  oath  [SMramentam] 
which  gare  the  lanista  power  of  life  and  death. 
The  horrors  of  the  Indus  were  proverbial,  and 
suicide  was  very  common.  The  whole  body  of 
gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  frequently 
called /ami7»a  (Suet.  Aug.  42).  They  sometimes 
were  the  property  of  the  lanistae,  who  let  them 
out  on  hire,  but  at  other  times  belonged  to  citi- 
aens,  who  Irept  them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi- 
tion, and  engaged  lanistae  to  instruct  them  (also 
HoctorrSf  magistri).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  gangs  of  gladiators  were  kept  by  party 
leaders,  such  as  Catiline  and  Clodius,  to 
intimidate  their  political  opponents.  The 
superintendence  of  the  imperial  ludi  was 
entrusted  to  a  person  of  high  rank,  called 
curator  or  procurator.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  85,  xiii. 
32 ;  Suet.  CaL  27.)  The  gUdiators  fought  in 
these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called  rudea 
(^d$ios,  y<ip9ri&  (Suet.  Cal  82,  64).  Great 
attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  (Cic.  PhiL  ii. 
^,  68).  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiatoria  sagina  (Tac.  Hiat,  li.  88). 
There  were  at  Rome  four  principal  ludi :  L. 
maanus,  near  the  Coliseum,  L,  Dacicutt  L. 
GaUicu8y  L.  matutinus  for  vemUionei,  The 
men  were  kept  in  cellos.  In  each  Indus  there 
were  also  a  sanarium,  an  armamentarium^ 
and  a  choragium.  Some  camaraderie  existed 
«mong  members  of  the  same  Indus.  We  meet 
in  inscriptions  with  the  terms  coarmariuM  and 
convictor.  They  were  divided  into  decuriae 
under  curaiorea,  and  had  burial  clubs. 

Gladiators  sometimes  fought  at  the  funeral 
pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  Amphitheatre.  [Amphi- 
theatrom.]  The  editor  of  the  show  pub- 
lished some  days  before  the  exhibition  bills 
(libelli)  containing  the  number  and  sometimes 
the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight  (Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  8,  Phil.  ii.  97 ;  Suet  Cast.  26) :  e.^. 
at  Pompeii  we  have  '  A.  Suettii  Certi  aedilis 
familia  gladiatoria  pugnabit  Pompeiis  prid. 
Kal.  Jun.  venatio  [a  combat  with  beasts] 
et  vela  [awnings]  erunt ; '  and  similar  notices. 
Programmes  (eaicta)  were  issued,  and  hand- 
bills {libelli  muneratorii)  sold  in  the  streets. 
Advertisements  with  pictures  of  the  gladiators 
were  written  and  drawn  upon  the  walls  in  char- 
coal and  red  chalk  (rubrica^  Hor.  Sat  ii.  7,  98). 
The  gladiators  were  often  given  a  oena  libera 


:.  T.  a»  ;  and 


fed  aloag  Ike  aic^  in 
( pamtpa^  Ui^Uat)  aad  — trhtJ  by 

a  pair ;  so  many  paria ;  Hor.  S«/. 
swords  were  examined  \jfrx>- 
bart ;  Soei.  Tit.  9 ;  Tac  Ann.  iii  87).  At  fizvt 
there  was  a  kind  of  sham  battle,  accompanied 
by  music,  called  praelueio  {batuaUt  (nruyuntfa), 
in  which  they  fought  with  wooden  swords  {gtadii 
kebetes,  arma  lusoriay  praepilata)  (Cic.  de 
Orat.  u.  78, 817  ;  Ov.  A.  A.  iu.  616),  and  after- 
wards at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  real 
battle  began.  When  a  gladiator  was  wounded, 
the  people  called  out  ?i^>et  or  hoc  habet ;  and 
the  one  who  was  vanquished  lowered  his  arms 
in  token  of  submission,  and  held  up  his  hand 
to  ask  for  mercy.  His  fate,  however,  depended 
upon  the  people,  who  turned  up  their  Uiumbs 
if  they  wished  him  to  be  killed  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18, 
66 ;  Juv.  iii.  86),  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the 
sword  {ferrum  recipere).  (Cic.  Ttuc.  iL  17, 41, 
Mil.  84,  92.)  The  token  to  spare  seems  to 
have  been  given  by  waving  handkerchiefs 
[mappaet  Mut.  xiL  29,  7).  They  also  cried 
* iugula  /  '  or  ' miaauml*    If  the  Ufe  of  a  van- 

3uished  gladiator  was  spared,  he  obtained  his 
ischarge  for  that  day,  which  was  called  misno 
(Mart.  l.e.) ;  in  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  sine 
miasione  (Liv.  xli.  20),  the  lives  of  the  con- 
quered were  never  spared  (Suet.  Au^.  46). 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  and  djrin^  were 
dragged  with  a  hook  {uncus)  or  earned  on 
stretchers  by  the  libitinarii  (sometimes  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  Ch  aron  or  Mercury)  through  the 
Porta  LibitineTisis  [Amphitheatmm]  to  the 
apoUariumt  where  they  were  stripped,  and 
those  still  living  despatched.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  the  list  was  gone  over  and  marked 
e  ((kCvarof  y,  ♦  [obiit)  or  P  {periit),  M  (mM«M), 
y  {vicit).  The  lists  were  published  in  the  Acta 
Diurna. 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  victorious  gladia- 
tors (Suet.  Cal.  82 ;  Cic.  Rose.  Amer.  6,  17) : 
gladiators  are  mentioned  on  funeral  cipp*  as 
F,  X,  XF  palmarum.  Crowns  also  {c  corona- 
rtim)  were  given,  and  money  (Juv.  vii.  248 ;  Suet. 
Claud.  21).  Old  gladiators,  and  sometimes 
those  who  had  only  fought  for  a  short  time, 
were  disohargeci  {liberarCf  iword^aaOat)  from 
the  servicetby  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  who  presented  each  of  them  with  a 
rudis  or  wooden  sword  :  hence  they  were  called 
Budiani.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29,  74;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1, 
2 ;  Suet.  Tib.  7.)  Rudiarii  were,  however,  not 
always  discharged  witii  the  pilleus^  euid  seldom 
under  five  years'  service.  Of  rudiarii  there 
were  three  classes:  la)  exauctorati;  (6)  those 
who  remained  in  the  Indus  to  fini^  their  time ; 
(c)  volunteers. 

Gladiators  were  also  hired  for  a  single  fight, 
sometimes  for  a  miserable  sum  {settertiarii), 
but  well-known  gladiators  got  high  prices. 

Shows  of  gladiators  were  abolished  by  Con- 
stantino, but  appear  notwithstanding  to  have 
been  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed. 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  grades, 
as  gregariiy  meliores^  sumnn  (also  veteraniUy 
lyrimusand  secundum  palus^prima  and  secunda 
rudis).  The  names  of  the  most  important  of 
these  clashes  are  given  in  alphabetical  order : 

Afuiabatar  (Cic  Fain,  ^'^i.  10)  wore  hel- 
mets without  any  aperture  for  the  eyes,  so 
that  they  fought  blindfold. 

Catenarit^  gladiators  who  fought,  not  in 
single  paira^  but  several  together  (Suet.  Aug, 
45,  CaiL  80).     These  parties  sometimes  con- 
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eisted  of  seveml  handreda  each,  aivided  k., ,  _  .„.,, „, 

parmulaHi  and  Kutarii.  to  it  ttom  the  annof  the  thrower  (Juv.  viii.  308). 

Butdani,  (rom  .:hariol».     [SuMdnm.]  Hia  adTeraory  waa  asoallj  a  a«cnt 

/foptontacfti  wore  II  oomplele  anit  q(  ttrmOQr    millo.    (Suet.  CotSO,  Ciuud.  84.) 
aiid  a  iBjgo  (cuiiim  (Suet.  Cal.  S6 ;  Mart.  viii.  ,      Samnitea  wore  a  helmet  witli  a  high  creat 
1*) ;  parhapa  the  same  aa  the  Samnitei.  I  (Jqy.  ri.  268),  aud  yin  ■..■■.._. 


Laqutarii    DMd    a    nooee    to    catch    their    gu^  ou  thi 
Adveraariea.  left  lag.  and  a  anon 

.UiM-HJiani,  ligbt-armed  man,  who  (ought  in  larlydiatingoiahiid  by 
the  middle  o(  the  day,  aftet  tha  morning  vena-  ii.  10 ;  Cie.  Setl.  6*,  1 
iionei  (Snet.  Claud.  U}.  Thrace*  or  Thnct, 

Mirmiilonet  or  Mynriilloneitmu^d  to  htve    ciana,  with  a  round  ahield  o 
teen  ao  called  hom  thsir  having  (he  image  of    abort  curved  aword  or  dagger  (lica,  Saet  C 
■»  fi"''  (nwnngr,  uop^ipai)  on   their    belmeta.  I  83 ;  fall,  Juv.  viii.  aoi),  and  wore  greaveB 
Tbea  anna  were  like  thoaa  of  the  Oaula.  They 
were  uBually  matched  with  reliani  or  Thra-  ' 
ciana.     [Cic  Phil.  iii.  19,  SI:   Juv.  viii.  300;  ! 
Saet.  Cal.  sa.) 

Tha  Betiariiu  wore  a  guard  (galcrui)  od  t>">  I 
left  arm,  and  carried  only  a  three-pointed  Ian 


rticu- 
(Liv. 

aimed,  like  Thra- 


lett  arm,  and  earned  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  ' 
oalkd  trident  or  Fuon*,  a  dt^ger,  and  a  , 


both  lege  They  were  ngoally  matdied  with 
Diiimilloues.  The  annexed  woodcut  repieaenti 
a  combat  between  (wo  HluaaiauB,  though  here 
the  awords  are  atiaight.  A  laniata  stuidi  be- 
hind each. 

. , 7«fti«  had  light  apeare  (Ov.  n.  M).     All 

wore  the  tiJfligacitlumj  and  Uie  nuinica  or 
net  (rtif,  iactUum),  which  be  endeavoured  to  galsrwi.  Oladiatora  were  famiahed  with  ^j 
throw  over  hia  adiarvary,  and  then  to  attack  and  splendid  annonr  and  eqnipmenta,  oetnob. 
him  with  the    tmoiua  while  entuigied.     The    and  peii£ock  pliuneB.  Ap. 


II  was  dreseed  in  a  abort  tonic,  and  wore 
I  on  his  head.  li  he  miaaed  hia  aim  in 
ig  (he  net,  be  betook  binuelf  to  flight,  to 
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Ihon-hon'),  TPaPE,  HPOSEXE,  Sec    Othera 
hmre  the  Djune  of  a  general,  a  iegion.  Sec 
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Glomiu.    [Tiifiu.] 

Olnten,  Oln'tixilim  MAAa).  Glue,madeof(a) 
oX'hide  (ravpoic6\\a) ;  (6)  fiah,  especUIly  stur- 
K«ou  (IxBvoKiwa) ;  (c)  gum  USfji^) ;  (</)  flour- 
paiite,  Qited  both  in  carpentry  and  to  gum  to- 
gether papyms-sheetft  into  a  roll  (hence  vpttrS- 
KoWor  (protocol),  and  iffXoeroMJOuop,  for  the 
first  and  last  pages  of  a  book).  Slaves  employed 
to  do  this  were  called  glutinatores  (Cic.  Att.  iv. 
4).  [Liber.]  Olaten  was  also  uned  medicinally. 

Gnomon  {yvAttuv).    [Horologinm.] 

r6|ji^os  (gomphuif  claviit),  A  bolt  or  dowel 
in  shipbnildiiu^  [Vayis]  (Horn.  Od.  y.  248),  car- 
pentry (Hes.  Op.  429);  an  iron  rivet  (Aesch. 
Theb,  M2) ;  gomphtu  is  also  osed  for  the  large 
projecting  kerbstones  placed  to  stiffen  a  Roman 
paved  road  (SUt.  8ilv,  iv.  8,  45).     [Time.] 

Ooflfj'pinm.    [CurbMns.] 

OrsM  toe  (tcpiififiarros).  A  low  bedstead 
(Cic.  Div.  a,  68). 

Oradne  (/S^foi),  (1)  a  ttep,  as  a  measnre  of 
lengthy  was  half  a  pace  {p(U9U9)y  and  contained 
2}  feet.  (See  Tables,  lY.)  (2)  Bed-steps 
[Leetuf]. 

OrMCO'ftafil.  A  platform  dose  to  the 
Rostra,  first  in  the  Comitiom,  afterwards  (nova 
lioitra)  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  Fomm  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  where  foreign 
envoys  stood  to  listen  to  speeches  (see  Middle- 
ton,  Bemaifu  of  Ancient  Borne f  chap,  vi.; 
Cic.  Q.  Ft.  ii.  1;  Varro,  L,L.  v.  155;  Plin. 
xxxiiL  19;  OUu:  Diet.  Roxa,  p.  802). 

OralUe  (KoA^^odpa).  Stilts,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  pantomimi  acting  Satyrs  (Plant.  Foen. 
iu.  1,  27). 

rpaM.M.aT<t(S$  (Lat.  scriba).    A  secretary  or  | 
clerk :  the  name  of  many  officials  of  various  j 
kinds  in  Athens  and  other  Qreek  states.    QThe  ' 
higher  sort  were  everywhere  concerned  in  the 
drawing  op  of  public  decrees,  and  their  names  are 
usually  recorded  in  the  inscriptions.   Sometimes 
the  functionary  is  called  7paMAUlr«^f  rrjsTSXtws, 
sometimes  yoafifiaiTtbt  rrjs  jSouKrjs.    At  Athens 
a  long  list  ofypauuarttt  has  been  recovered :  a 
ypafifjMTfbf  r»y    EWtitforafiiuy,   ri»¥   rofuitv, 
r&v  koyitrr&y,  r&y  ivScica,  ruv  iwiffraruVf  rHv 
Mlffoy^iwy  rStv  ffrptvntyiav,  r&¥  IwifitKrirciif 
T&y  V9(apiuvt  r&y  triTMywy,  rSoy  ipxoplou  4ti- 
fA9\rirwy. 

Three  7pa/ijuarfir,  all  connected  with  the 
$ov\^,  stand  out  from  the  rest  as  real  state 
officers  [BovXi^].  Next  to  the  iyriypaiubs  rris 
fiouKrjs  the  most  important  official  in  this  body 
was  the  first  secretary,  whose  full  title  was  6 
Karit  wpvraytloM  yp.  rrjs  0ov\fis.  He  was  ap- 
pointee! by  lot  from  among  the  0ou\tvrai  to 
8er\'e  the  time  of  each  prytuiy  (himself  always 
belonging  to  a  diflerent  prytany),  and  his  duty 
was  to  keep  the  public  records  and  the  decrees 
of  the  people  made  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  to  deliver  to  the  theamothetae  the  decrees 
of  the  senate.  The  name  of  the  ypofifiart^fs  is 
given  in  the  decrees  both  of  the  jSouX^  and  of 
the  iKKktiffla  {&  Sciva  4ypa^ifjuirtv(). 

The  second  ypttfifutrfis  was  elected  by  the 
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senate,  by  x^^P^^o^^  *^^  ^'^  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  lawb  iDem.  c.  Timocr.  p. 
718,  §  42).  His  usual  name  was  yp,  r^; /SovA^s. 
A  third  ypafmar€vs  was  caUed  yp.  r^t 
T6\tms  (Thuc  viL  10),  or  yp.  Tijf  $ovK^t  kou 
rov  S^fum.  He  was  appointed  by  the  people, 
by  x*^P^'^<*'^^  <^^  ^^  principal  part  of  his 
office  was  to  read  any  laws  or  documents  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  the 
senate  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  411^ ». 

The  assistants  to  theM^  three  ypa^ifutrtiSf  and 
to  some  others,  were  culled  {nroypafifiartis  or 
under-clerks  (Dem.  dc  Cor.  p.  814,  §  261). 
These  persons  were  either  public  slaves 
[Ati|ib6aiotj  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders 
(Dem.  d^  Cor.  p.  269,  §  127,  Sec).  They  were 
not  allowed  to  hold  the  same  clerkship  for  two 
successive  years. 

See  also  'AvTiYpa^tij. 
Oramma'tieA  (7pa^i/urr<jr^).    L  Gb£ek.~(1) 
The  word  ypafifutruHi  includes  all  ypdfiuarat 
'  ix.  literary  education,  excluding  fiov<rur/i  and 
'  yvfufoarucfj ;  but  especiallv  the  rudiments,  viz. 
reading  {avWafii(€iy:   hydpara,  ^parett    avv- 
Utapa),  writing,  and  the  first  study  of  Uie  poets 
(Plat  Theag.  p.  122 ;  Arist.  Fol.  viiL  8).    (2)  In 
a  larger  sense  it  may  be  rendered  *  philology,' 
and  was  carried  to  great  completeness  by  the 
I  Alexandrian  school  of  the  third  century  B.C.    A 
department  of  this  is  grammar,  ix.  accidence, 
;  svntax,  and  the  origin  and  usage  of  words,  in- 
cluding lexicography  and  prosody. 

2.  RoiCAN.--(l)  The  first  instruction  {litiera- 
tura)  in  reading,  writing,  and  in  arithmetic 
ifilementa)  was  given  by  the  litterator  {ypap- 
partffrfis).  Then  came  grammatica  proper, 
the  province  of  the  grammaticua  or  Utteratu^y 
consisting  of  the  study  of  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, grammar,  and  reading  the  poets.  Homer 
and  Virgil  to  begin  with  (Hor.  Jsp.  ii.  2,  42 ; 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14).  The  third  step  m  education 
was  taken  under  the  guidance  of  the  rhetor. 

(2)  The  philological  writings  of  the  Romans 
are  very  numerous,  and  extend  in  date  from  the 
arrival  of  Erates  at  Rome  (169  B.C.)  [Lodns 
litterarins]  to  the  sixth  century  a.d. — the 
period  of  Priscian.  Their  treatises  (artes)  dealt 
vrith  grammar  proper,  orthography,  etymology, 
prosody.  Sec 

rpaM.|iiaTO^vXdKtov.  fApxcioy:  Tabu- 
Iftrinm.] 

rpa<^.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
Orftphia'rinm,  Gra'phinm.    [Stilns.] 
Orsphif.    [Pietnra.] 
Oraesato'rei.    [Latrooininm.] 
Oriphni    (ypi^oSi    Ar.    Veap.    20;    aXyiypet, 
Plat.  Mep.  V.  479 ;  alyirrtffeat,  Soph.  Aj.  1168, 
Sec).      A  riddle,  such  as 
formed  part  of  the  amuse- 
ments   at    a    o'vpwSo'ioy, 
whether  Greek  or  Roman. 
For  instances  see  Becker- 
GoU    {ChankUa,    So.    vi. 
Exc.  ii.  The  Symposia). 

Oroma  or  Omnia.  The 
instrument  from  which  the 
Roman  grotnatici  or  land- 
surveyors  took  their  name. 
Two  small  bars  crossing 
one  another  at  right  angles 
are  supported  on  a  column 
or  post  (ferramentum). 
Plummets  are  suspended 
from  the  bars  to  guide  the  operator  in  securing  a 
vertical  position  of  the  column,  and  a  horizontal 
one  for  the  cross-pieces.  Two  bars  meeting  or 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  mounted 
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(From  a  graveskma 

ioondafelTMaO 
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on  a  pole  were  called  ietrans.  Sighting  the 
marks  was  convprehendere  ai^na  or  metas'y 
yerityingf  reprehenderemetas.  [Agrimetatio.] 
The  instrument  was  intended  to  guide  a  sur- 
veyor in  drawing  real  os  imaginary  lines  ftt 
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Fig.  610  A. 

Eight  angles  to  one  another,  more  especially  in 
fixing  the  cardo  (or  N.  and  S.  line)  and  decu- 
fnanus  (or  E.  and  W.  line)  essential  to  the 
orientation  of  any  templum  or  to  the  division 
of  a  Roman  camp  [Cas^ra].  A  large  T  square 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
right  angle  78c  (fig.  610  a)  being  thus  drawn, 
then,  by  similar  triangles,  afi:  ^r.fiyiHy.  Of 
these  distances  the  le^t  three  are  known. 

Another  ancient  method  of  drawing  long 
lines  at  right  angles  was  to  stretch  a  rope 
round  three  pegs  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  such 
distances  from  one  another  that  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  rope  were  in  the 
ratio  8:4:5  (fig.  610  b).  The  angle  contained 
between  the  shorter  sides  is  a  right  angle  (Euol. 
i.  48).  This  method  was  very  early  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  e.g.  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Edfu,  as  the  inscriptions  declare.  The  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  ratio  3:4:5  for  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  was  introduced  into  Greece 
by  Pythagoras. 

But  the  groma  and  all  other  instruments  of 
the  same  tond  were  ultimately  superseded  by 
the  dioptrat  an  instrument  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  modem  theodc^te.  There  were 
several  varieties  of  the  dioptra^  the  best  known 
being  that  described  by  Heron  (0.  250  B.C.). 
The  principle  is  that  of  a  flat  brass  rod  with 
sight^  mounted  so  as  to  turn  on  both  yerticflJ 
and  horizontal  axes.    fAgrimeniores.] 

Onbema'OTiliim.    [Nayit.] 

Guta'tlo.    fCena.] 

Onttae.    [Arohiteotara.] 

Onttna  {k^kvOos).    [Pottery.] 

Oymn aria'rchni  {yvfufcurtdpxvs  or  -of).  A 
magistrate  at  Athens  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
laws  of  Solon.  His  office  was  one  of  the  regular 
liturgies,  like  the  choregia  and  trierarchy,  and 
was  attended  with  considerable  expense.  He 
had  to  maintain  and  pay  the  persons  who  were 
preparing  themselves  for  the  games  and  contests 
m  the  public  festivals,  to  provide  them  with 
oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers'  dust  (icwla). 
It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gymna- 
sium or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  i>lace. 
(Xen.  Bep.  Ath.  1,  §  18.)  The  gymnasiaroh 
was  a  real  magistrate,  and  invested  with  a  kind 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  who  frequented  or 
were  connected  with  the  gymnasia.  He  had  also 
the  power  to  remove  from  the  gymnasia  teachers, 
philosophers,  and  sophists,  whenever  he  con- 
ceived that  they  exercised  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  (Aeschin.  c.  Timarch. 
§  12).  Another  part  of  his  duties  was  to  con- 
duct the  solemn  games  at  certain  great  festivals, 
especially  the  torch-race  (Aa/Aira5i70opfa),  for 
which  he  selected  the  most  disti^uished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  G^ie  number  of 
gymnasiarchs  was  ten,  one  from  every  tribe. 
Among  the  external  distinctions  of  a  gynmasi- 
arch  were  a  red  cloak  and  white  shoes  (Plut. 
Ant.  88).   In  early  times  the  office  of  gymnasi- 


I 


arch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors we  find  that  sometimes  there  were  twelve 
or  thirteen  gynmasiarchs  in  one  year.  This 
office  seems  to  have  been  considered  so  great  an 
honour  that  Roman  generals  and  emperors  ac- 
cepted it.  Other  Greek  towns  had  gymnasiarchs. 

Oynma'siam  {yvfiydaiov).  The  whole  edu- 
cation of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three 
parts:  grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (7p(il^- 
futra^  fiov(riKi)j  yvfivourrtK'fjy  [Plat.]  Theag. 
p.  122  e;  to  which  Aristotle  (Pol.  viii.  8,  p. 
1887)  adds  a  fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or 
ainting.  Gymnastics,  however,  were  thought 
y  the  ancients  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  this  part  of  education  alone  occupied  as 
much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  others  put 
together,  and  continued  to  be  cultivated  by 
persona  of  all  ages,  though  those  of  an  advanced 
age  naturally  took  lighter  and  less  fatiguing 
exercise  than  boys  and  youths.  (Xen.  Symp. 
i.  7  ;  Lucian,  Lexiph.  5.) 

Gymnastics,  in  tne  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic 
arts  (kymviffriicli  and  dtfAi/riic^) ;  that  is,  the  art 
of,  those  who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the 
great  public  games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who 
made  gymnastic  performances  their  profession 
[AthletaeJ.  Both  originated  in  the  gymnasia, 
in  so  far  as  the  athlete^  as  well  as  the  agonistae 
were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterwards  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  unconnected  with  the  g^rmnasia ;  while 
the  gymnasia  became  at  last  little  more  than 
agonistic  schools,  attended  by  numbers  of  spec- 
tators, and  had,  with  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  public  contests,  but  were  places 
for  physical  education  and  training. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem 
to  hjELve  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  it- 
self ;  they  were  in  early  times  of  a  rude  and 
mostly  of  a  warlike  character.  They  were 
genendly  held  in  the  onen  air,  and  in  plains 
near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportumty  for 
swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends  re- 
ferred the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  Theseus ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
Kleisthenes  that  they  were  reduced  at  Athens 
to  a  regular  and  complete  system.  About  the 
same  period  the  Greek  towns  began  to  build 
regular  gymnasia,  which  became  common 
meeting-places  for  the  citizens.  There  was  pro- 
bably no  Greek  town  of  any  importance  which 
did  not  possess  its  gymnasium.  The  earUest 
remains  are  those  of  the  gynmasium  at  Olympia, 
which  cannot  date  further  back  than  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  Athens  possessed  three 
^incipal  gymnasia — the  Lyceum  (At/Kciov), 
Kynosaiges  {Kw6ffapys)t  and  the  Academy 
(*AKa8i9/ila).  All  places  of  this  kind  were  built 
on  the  same  generial  plan.  The  most  complete 
description  of  a  gymnasium  which  we  possess 
is  that  given  by  Vitruvius  (v.  11). 

The  peristylion  (D)  is  in  tiie  form  of  a 
square  or  oblong,  and  is  two  stadia  (1200 
feet)  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  four  colon- 
nades. In  three  of  them  (A  B  C)  spacious 
exedrae  with  seats  were  erected.  A  fourth 
colonnade  (E),  towards  the  south,  was  double, 
so  that  the  interior  walk  was  not  exposed  in 
bad  weather.  The  double  portico  contained 
the  following  apetrtments :  The  Ephebeum  (F). 
On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G)  [KcSpvKOs] ; 
then  came  the  Conisterium  (H)  adjoining,  where 
the  body  was  sprinkled  with  dust,  and  the 
cold  bath,  \ovrp6y  (I).  On  the  left  of  the 
Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesium  (K),  for  anoint- 
ing.   Adjoining  it  is  the  Frigidarium  (L),  or 
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B^ape  the  3>pi|uimii,  where  then  was  ■  l  or  to  become  profeSBiona]  athlete-.  The  wm-J 
lukewarm  bath.  Prom  thence  ii  the  entrance  '  yB/iriner,  however  ig  somelimeH  uBod  eeneric 
^S^  ^^-^ST  *?''  ™,^,?  Sl"^'  ^'  ">"  I  '"?■  ""^  ^  '»'«■■  '"'B''  indiscrimmatdy  wit]. 
I»rt.oo;  behmdthepl«caottheFriKidaniin.i*i,aA«/ffT^;  while  iraAo/ffriH  may  mean  (1)  a 
^  Ju '^S'l  S'^'fa'  ''Ji  ','■"  Lacomcum  (Oj,  training  Bohool  Jor  boy.;  (sja  wwstlinK  gronnd 
and  (he  hot  bath  {PJ,  [BklnSH.]  Thew  are  ■  (bnning  part  of  a  gynmasiam.  The  mMierof 
the  palaestra  was  called  ratSorpiBif-  he  was 
the  ordinary  trainer  in  gyninaatics  (Plat,  ioeft. 
181  E ;  At.  Nub.  978,  Eq.  lUSa],  just  aa  (he 
ypaHlumoTifs  was  the  oidinary  schoalmaater 
in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  and  (be  two  are  often 
mentioned  in  eonneiion  (Plat.  J-rutag.  S13  BJ. 
He  trained  all  the  boya  who  did  not  want  either 
to  compete  in  the  games  or  to  becomo  profea- 
aional  athletes.  The  latter  were  trained  by  (he 
yuiirnffriis,  who  had  more  Hpecial  scieotiflo 
knowledge,  and  who  prescribed  diet  as  well  aa 
exercise.  The  ■<u»oTpie>|i  was  oidy  expected 
to  know  how  to  do  the  exercises  and  to  show 
bis  pupils  how  to  do  them,  and  put  them 
.  through  a  traditional  course.  The  tvlorpiOris 
j  directed  each  several  motion  of  beKinners 
If'Xtt^rlCt");  more  forward  pupils  te  in- 
a(nicted  by  ahowing  {^ilfwnjviu)  himself  how 
the  exercise  was  done,  while  the  moat  advanced 
popila  he  simply  told  (rpwrnfj-Tfu-  if  6riuteTat) 
'.  what  exercise  was  to  be  performed.  In  Plato's 
time  the  diatinction  of  raxtarpiStis  aadyvft- 
MffT^i  was  not  marked  (Crit.  47  B,  Protag. 
81S  Ej.  This  distinction  gradually  grew  np  m 
after  timea,  owing  to  the  greater  naraberol  boya 
who  wished  to  attain  excellence  in  athletics. 
I  The  exercises  practised  in  the  palaeetra 
WBi«  running  (8(hJ^i|,  jumping  (Sa^I,  throwing 
the  spear  fiimr)  and  the  discus  {ilaKDj),  and 
tbe  more  essential  and  primitive  parti  of  a  eipooially  wrestling  (kUb) — which  formed  what 
gymnaainm.  The  Xysdia  ({uffrJi)  (B),  a  covered  was  called  (ha  PtntaUuoa;  boxing  (rvy/nj) 
■tadiom  for  winter  eierciae,  with  grovea  or  and  the  paakratiOD  were  moetly  confined  to  the 
oolonmides    (SI,   gymnaaiur" 

~ the  gamea  we  may  mention ; 

Ifuris,   aipaipoiiax'a,  Ac),      [i 


s(D)^ 

the  athletae,  in  fair 

go  from  the 

xyrtualoexerciae. 

the  xystiu 

.  ,  ball   (ffiMlwr".   ai^iupoiiax'a,  *c-).      [Omas ; 
1    Kl».]     Every  gymnasiuir   — '   '      ' 


may  mention;  (1)  the 


The  Oreeka  adorned  their  gymnaaia  with  I  (9)    n^i*i*    tAmrrlrta, 


>r     playing     at     balL 
B«A.»rr,^  or   »A 


the  statoea  of  goda,  heroes,  victors  in  the  public  Tpaw$'>  *"  ■'  game  like  our  'French  and 
nmea,  and  at  eminent  men  of  erery  claas.  |  English.'  (3)  Thetop  |St»idi|{,  0f^i{,  jJiiSoi, 
Hermes  waa  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia.  I  irrpiffiXos).  |1)  The  nrT^x,i0gi,a  game  [dayed 
and  his  itatue  waa  consequently  seen  in  most  with  five  stones,  which  were  thrown  ap  from 
of  them.  '  (he  back  of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palm. 

The  lawi  of  Solon  forbade  all  addlta  to  .  ThegameK  and  eienisesof  the  (ryiimasia  and 
enter  a  gymnasium  during  the  time  that  palaestrae  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  Imve  been  (he 
boys  were  taking  their  exercises,  and  at  the  same  thnmghout  (Ireeiv.  Anioii<;  tlie  Doriana, 
ts^val  of  the  Heimaea.  The  gymnasia  werp  however,  they  were  regarded  chieHy  as  iustttn- 
Dol  allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  tiona  tor  military  training  ;  amonp  the  tonians, 
were  to  be  abut  a(  sunset.  Another  law  ol  aadeapecially  the  Athenians,  thriwen-intended 
Solon  exclndedalaveflfromgymDasticererciAes  to  give  to  the  bodv  and  its  moveineola  grace 
(Pint.  Soiori,  1|.  The  Bducation  of  bovs  up  to  and  beaaty,  and  to  make  it  the  baaia  i:i  a 
(he  age  of  sixteen  waa  divided  into  the  three  I  healthy  and  Bound  mind. 

■--■■'  I,  period  i      An  office  of  very  great  importance,  from  an 

year  tbe  edacational  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  So- 
instruction  in  grammar  and  music  seems  to  phroniatae  {atr^pcriFTtJ)-  Their  province  waa 
hare  oaaaed,  and  gymnaatica  were  exclusively  to  inspire  the  youth  with  a  love  of  tf ■  tfeirimf. 
por^ued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  we  find  person,:  and  to  protect  this  virtue  againsl  all  injariOQa 
of  all  ages  riuting  the  gymnasia.  (Flat.  Bff.  ioSoences.  In  earlv  t^es  tlipir  number  at 
».  PL  tSi;  Xeo.  Symp  %  §  1ft)  Athens  now  Athens  was  (en.  one  from  every  tribe,  with  a 
pOHfieased  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  in  salary  of  one  drarhma  per  day.  They  were 
which  persona  oF  all  ^ea  need  to  amenible.  bound  to  be  pre^^nt  at  all  th<>  pimea  of  tl.e 

Tbeaiffereure  between  a  waAaiff-Tjia  and  a-Tvu-  ephebi,  and  to  watch  and  corrv*^!  their  conduci 
rdritr  is  (ha(  the  VB^niiTTjiai,  aa  a  general  rule,  wherever  thev  mi|;ht  meet  Iheni.  both  within 
were  ordinary  schools  kept  aa  a  private  speca-  and  without  llie  gymnasium.  Xvstarches  ((■•▼■ 
labon.  where  boya  were  (rained  in  physii^l  ifliT|!>  and  Kosmelra  inoffai^v^il  an  also  titles 
cienHsea:  while  the  -yvimlffia  wen  pabhi:  found  in  imperial  time«.  ^>e  also  STWBBid- 
nlaUiihmenta    to    which    foll-growB  youths.    aKhoa. 

and  even  adults  (Plat,  Rt.  4Sa  b  :  Sen.  Suiib.  Women  wete.  al  Alhen*  and  in  all  the  Ionian 
3,  IS),  rewrted  for  r»n-t-ie,  bat  where  there  states,  excluded  from  the  ^tmna^a:  bn(  at 
waa  DO  regular  inilmctioa  given  eic«p(  to  Sparta,  and  in  some  other  IXinc  Etates.  girls 
Umm  who  were  training  either  for  tbe  games    wer«  not  only  adimued  aa  »]<ecialorv,  bat  alao 
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took  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Mar- 
ried women,  however,  did  not  frequent  the 
gymnasia.     (Plat.  Legg.  vii.  806  a.) 

The  gymnasium  was  not  a  Roman  institution. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gym- 
nastics was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and 
was  even  held  in  contempt,  as  leading  to  idle- 
ness and  immorality ;  and  besides,  they  were  no 

training  for  war  (Plut.Qua«s^.i^am.  40;  Sen.  £p.  7t;yatKov({^<  had  the  right  of  entering  any 
88, 18  ;  Plin.  Ep.  x.  40,  2).  But  still  gymnastics  house  and  sending  away  all  the  guests  above 
were  practised  a  good  deal  by  the  Romans,  that  number.  They  also  controlled  the  ecoen- 
sometimes  as  a  preparation  for  the  bath,  but  tricities  of  female  attire ;  women  who  went  un- 
generally  by  young  men  who  wished  for  some  suitably  dressed  in  public  were  liable  to  a  fine 
not  very  violent  exercise  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 8  sqq.,    of  1000  drachmas.    The  number  of  these  officers 


Phalereus  (817-807  B.C.).  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Areiopagus  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  decency  and  the  enforcement  of 
sumptuary  laws.  They  superintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.g, 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to 
consist  of  more  than  thirty  persons,  and  the 


Carvi.  i.  8,  8).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Re 
pubhc  wealthy  Romans  used  to  attach  to  their 
villas  small  gymnasia  or  palaestrae,  and  to 
adorn  them  with  works  of  art  (Cic.  AH.  i.  4, 
Verr.  ii.  14,  86).  The  Emperor  Nero  was  the 
first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at  Itome 


and  the  mode 
unknown. 


of  their  appointment  are  alike 


H. 


Habe'na  or  -ae  (mostly  plural:  r&  ^rla,  td 


Haeres.    fHerei.! 

*AXCa.    rrcpovoia.] 

'AXta,  'XxCcia.  A  festival  celebrated  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes  every  summer,  in  honour 
of  Helios  {&\ios,  Doric),  the  sun-god.  The 
prize  was  a  wreath  of  white  poplar.  On  this 
occasion  the  Rhodians  drove  into  the  sea  a 


{Suet.  Ner.  12).  But  ^e  magnificent  thennae, ,  ^^f„,)  ^^  generally  speaking,  a  leathern  thong : 
wnphitheatres,  and  otiier  colossal  buddmgs  J.^.  (i)  a  bridle  [PrSSmQ]  {2}^  anumtuSi, 
^  always  grater  charms  for  the  Romans  /agill^n^BMu];  (8)  aingrWnda];  (4)  b 

(See  Becker-G511,  CharikleSy  vol.  ii.;  Mahaffy,   rpiaffelliunl  J »  w  P 

Old  Greek  Education^  chap.  iii. ;  consult  also       — *  ^'- — 

serrate  articles  summaris^^  in  the  Index.) 

TvM'VOiratfiCa  or -at  (always  plural  in  the 
best  writers :  Hdt.  vi.  67 ;  Thuo.  v.  88).  A  festi- 
val celebrated  at  Sparta  every  year  with  gym- 
nastic contests  in  honour  of  AppUo  TlvBat^s 
or  Kapy«(os,  Artemis  and  Leto.    The  statues  of 

these  deities  stood  in  a  part  of  the  Agora  called  ;  q^Jidriga  as  an^ffering  to  the  god^ 
Yopds,  and  it  was  around  these  statues  that,  at  j     *AX|iba.    fPentatllloil.] 
the  gjrmnopaedia,  Spartan  youths  performed  ,      *AX&ou    L*AX£^a.] 

their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of  Apollo  *AXTf)pcc.  Dumb-bells  of  stone  or  metal 
(Pans.  iii.  11,  §  7).  The  festival  was  held  in  f^,  gymnastic  exercises.  They  were  also  need 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  lasted  for  several 
days :  on  the  last  day  ^rown  men  also  performed 
choruses  and  dances  m  the  theatre,  and  sang 
the  songs  of  Thaletas  and  Alkman,  and  the 
paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The  leader  of  the 
chorus  {fpotrrAnis  or  xopo^o*^^)  wore  a  kind  of 
chaplet,  called  <rr4<t>ayos  $vp€aruc6s,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thyrea.  The  dances  of  the  boys  imitated  the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  the  dance  of 
tragedy  called  iftfiiKtia.  The  whole  season  of 
the  gynwopctediae,  during  which  Sparta  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  was  one 
of  festivity  (Ken.  Mem.  i.  2,  §  61 ;  Plut.  Ages,  29). 
The  first  celebration  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  666  B.C. 

rvvatKttvtrts.    [Domni.] 

rvvatKov6M'Ot  were  magistrates,  in  many 
Greek  states,  who  exercised  a  certain  censor- 
ship over  the  conduct  of  women  and  to  some 
extent  of  men  also,  especially  the  young.  At 
Sparta  there  were  nat8ov6|iot,  but  not 
yvratKoySfioi.  Aristotle  mentions  them  as  a 
well-lmown  institution  of  an  aristocratic  cha- 
racter in  the  Politics  (iv.  12  (16),  §  9,  vi.  5 
(8),  §  18).  We  find  them  at  Chaeroneia  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Sol.  21),  at  Syra- 
cuse, Samos,  and  elsewhere.  The  legislation 
of  Solon  included  many  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Athenian  women.  They 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  more  than 
three  changes  of  apparel  and  a  stated  small 
{6$o\ov)  quantity  of  provisions ;  to  pass  through 
the  streets  by  night  otherwise  than  m  a  carriage 
{ifM^a)  and  with  a  light  carried  before  them ;  to 
disfigure  their  faces ;  to  wail  extravagantly  at 
funerals  (Plut.  Sol.  21).  These  rules  were  no 
doubt  enforced  by  the  Areiopagus,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power.  The  Athenian  yvyaiKoySfioh 
however,  were  first  instituted  by  Demetrius 


rig.  611.— 'AAn^pcf  dtamavtM.) 

to  increase  the  impetus  of  the  body  in  leap» 
ing.  [Tentathlon.]  (Juv.  vi.  421 ;  Mart  xir. 
49,  vii.  67,  6.) 


Fig.  6W.^'kkrnp.    (Bdlkh  Ummaxa.} 

A|ia(a,    'AM.aC6iro8cs,  'Ap|ia,    'Ap|fcd- 
^a(a.    [Corms.] 
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*Ap|to<rraC.  (1)  Spartan  magistrates,  twenty 
in  number,  oharged  with  keeping  order  among 
the  Perioeki.  (2)  Governors  whom  the  Laoedae- 
monians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  sent 
into  their  snbject  or  conquered  towns  to 
maintain  order  and  to  establish  a  government 
m'miUr  to  their  own  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2,  ^  5; 
Thuc.  viii.  6).  This  consisted  of  a  board  of  ten 
citizens,  responsible  to  the  harmost  and  his 
Lacedaemonian  garrison.  The  character  of 
their  rule  is  sufficiently  described  by  the  word 
Korix^iv,  which  Isokrates  (Faneg.  §  117)  and 
Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  258,  §  96)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmoste.  (Compare  Dem.  e.  Time- 
trot.  p.  741,  §  128.)  Even  Xenophon  {Bep. 
Lac.  14,  §  2)  censures  the  Lstf^aemonians  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  allowed  their  har- 
moste to  govern. 

It  is  probable  that  the  office  of  a  harmost 
lasted  a  year  (cf.  Thuc.  iv.  68).  [AcicaSapxCa.] 

Ha'rpaf^  ^opvctTn,  A^iros,  KpfAypa^  Kptceypts). 
A  grapplinff-iron,  a  wraff,  a  flesh-hook  (1  Sam.  ii. 
IS,  14,IiXX  =>fu8einuUiy  Vulg.;  Ar.  Eq.  772, 
Vem.  1166,  EceU  1002).  The  iron-fingered  flesh- 
hook  {Kp^dypa  trtHfipiMjcTvKot)  is  described  by 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Eq.  1.  c),  as 
*  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling  a 
hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inwards,  used 
to  take  boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron.' 
Four  specimens,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British 
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Museum.  One  of  them  is  here  represented. 
Into  its  hollow  extremity  a  wooden  handle  was 
inserted. 

A  similar  instrument  (Eur.  CycL  88)  was 
used  to  draw  up  a  bucket  or  to  recover  any- 
thing which  had  faUen  into  a  welL 

In  war  the  grapplinff-iron  seized  the  rigffing 
of  an  enemy's  ship,  and  was  then  used  to^rag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be 
easily  boarded  or  destroyed  (Liv.  xxx.  10,  §  16 ; 
manua  /erreae  [Caes.!  B.  C.  i.  67 ;  Plin.  vii. 
§209).    [Connug 

HarpaftiuiL    [GNuum;  Pila.] 

Harpe  (ILnri},  Eur.  lotu,  192;  Ov.  Met.  v. 
176).  A  falchion,  used  by  Mercury,  Perseus,  &c. 
[Falx,] 

Ham'ndo.    [Calamiu.] 

Ham'ipiees,  or  Am'ipieet  (not  from  hara^ 
a  pig-sty,  but  from  ^rar-  [x^^«  hirOf  &c.] 
= '  twisted,'  hence  '  entrails ').  Ktmscan  sooth- 
sayers or  diviners,  who  interpreted  the  will  of 
the  gods  (Liv.  xxvii.  87;  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8,  19; 
Div.  ii.  4, 11).  The  art  of  the  haruspices  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  that  of  the  augurs  ; 
but  they  never  acquired  political  importance, 
nor  were  they  personally  much  respected  (Cic. 
t6.  41,  92).  They  did  not  form  any  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state 
during  the  Republic ;  they  are  never  called 
aacerdoteSt  they  did  not  form  a  collegium,  and 
had  no  magister  at  their  head.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  were  salaried  marks  them  o£F  from 
the  national  priesthoods.  Claudius,  who  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  art,  first  founded  a 
collegium  of  haruspices,  which  consisted  of 
sixty  members  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  15 >. 

llie  art  of  the  haruHpiees,  wliich  was  called 
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haruspicinot  consisted  (1)  in  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods  zrom  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  entrails  {exta)  of  animMB 
offered  in  sacrifice,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  exHspicea,  and  their  art  exHapiciutn 
(Cic.  Div.  u.  11,  26;  Suet.  Ner.  66);  (2)  in 
dealing  with  the  significance  of  Portenta  (Cic 
Haru8]9.  Besp.  9,  18 ;  Liv.  L  66) ;  (8)  in  in- 
terpretmg  the  meaning  of  lightning.  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  fabulous 
Etruscan  dwarf  Tages  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  28,  60),  and 
was  contained  in  certain  books  called  Itbri 
haruapicim^  fulguralea,  and  ionitrualea  (Cic. 
Dtv.  I  88). 

The  senate  at  one  time  decreed  that  ten 
voung  Etruscans  from  each  of  the  states,  be- 
longing to  the  principal  families,  should  alwavs 
be  instructed  m  it  (Cic.  Div.  i.  41,  92).  The 
senate  sometimes  consulted  the  haruspices  (Cic 
Div.  i.  48,  97 ;  Liv.  xxvii.  87),  as  did  also  pri- 
vate persons  (Cic.  Div.  ii  29,  62).  In  later 
times,  however,  their  art  fell  into  disrepute 
among  well-educated  Romans ;  and  Cicero 
{Div.  ii.  24,  61)  relates  a  saying  of  Cato  (often 
absurdly  misapplied  to  the  augurs),  that  he 
wondered  that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh 
when  he  saw  another.  Cicero  {Fam.  vi.  18)  is 
indignant  at  the  admission  of  a  haruspex  into 
the  senate.  Haruspices  appear  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Alaric 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied 
to  any  soothsayer  or  prophet  (Prop.  iii.  [iv.J  18, 
69;  Juv.vi.  660). 

Haita.  (1)  l^rmi  and  Armour.]  (2)  (Ca«- 
liharia  hasta)  [MatrimonimiLj  (8)  [Anotio.] 
(4)  [Pentathlon.]  (6)  Haata  pura,  a  spear- 
shart  without  head,  given  as  a  military  decora- 
tion (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  760 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iiL  21). 

Haita'tL    [Exereitof.] 

Hanstnun.  A  scoop  or  box  on  a  water- 
wheel  (Lucr.  V.  617) ;  also  called  modiolua  ( Vitr. 
X.  62.    See  cuts  under  Maohinae,  Antlia. 

*EKaTOM.9<>>t<Sv.    [Calendarinm,  Gheex.] 

*EKaT6|i9t).    [Saorifioinm.] 

Heeato'mpodon.    [Pes;  Parthenon.] 

"EKaTooTt^.    cncvrnKOcm^O 

"Ekth,  *EictciSs,  *H|«.Ccktov,  'H|iickt^ov 
(see  Tables,  IX.).  A  Greek  dry  measure =Lat. 
modiua  or  one-sixth  of  a  fidBtfxyos  (Ar.  Nub.  648). 
In  late  Greek  the  word  itcrtirs  became  obso- 
lete and  fii9ios  took  its  place 

*EK'rnM,6ptot.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of 
cultivators  in  Attica  before  the  time  of  Solon. 

Among  the  unenfranchised  classes  in  Greece, 
some  agriculturists  had  to  pay  a  fixed  quantity 
of  produce  and  take  all  the  risks  of  bad  seasons : 
such  were  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia 
[Beonmae;  Helotei].  We  also  find  what  is 
now  known  as  the  niitayer  (L.L.  medietariua) 
system,  under  which  landlord  and  tenant  divide 
the  produce  in  a  certain  proportion.  The  land- 
lord's share  was  called  /itopr^,  and  land  held 
under  mitairie  was  hrinopros  yrj.  The  Attic 
iKTiiiUQiOi  were  probablv  tenants  who  paid  a 
sixth  portion  to  the  landlord,  and  retain^  five- 
sixths  for  themselves  (Plat  Sol.  18) :  according 
to  another  account,  they  received  only  a  sixth 
part,  and  paid  five-sixtlis.  The  4«rn)/uu$pioi  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  BTirti.  They  were  also 
sometimes  called  ircXeCrai,  t.e.  clients  or  de- 
pendents (Plat.  Euthyphr.  4  c). 

For  the  Roman  tnrtayera  called  partiarii^ 
see  Agriculture,  p.  17. 

•Eova.     rsee  Appendix,  Greek  Law,  Bos.] 

'HycM'Ovia.  (1)  The  leadership  among  the 
states  of  Greece  which  belonged  in  the  Persian 
War  to  Sparta,  and  the  rivalry  for  which  be- 
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tween  Sparta  and  Athens  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Peloponnesiau  War.  In  later  times  it 
was  held  by  Sparta  again,  by  Thebes,  &c.  See 
Orote,  chap.  xlv. 

(2)  The  presidency  in  a  court  of  justice.  ! 
{See  Appendix,  Greek  Law,  EloaYUYcts-] 

ElpYpioi)  fiCicn.  See  Appendix,  Greek  ' 
Law. 

Hele'polil  {i\4iro\it).  An  engine  con- 
structed by  Demetrius  Poliorketes  when  be- 
sieging Salamis  in  Cyprus,  806  B.C.  It  was  a 
tower  120  feet  high,  each  side  of  which  measured 
60  feet;  it  was  divided  into  nine  stories  for 
artillery,  and  was  carried  on  four  wheels  of  12 
feet  diameter.  It  was  manned  with  200  sol- 
diers, besides  those  who  moved  it  by  pushing 
the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom. 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  805  B.C.,  Demetrius 
employed  a  still  larger  helepolis.  Besides 
wheels  it  had  casters  (irrfirrpeirTa),  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  moved  lateraJl^  as  well  as 
directly.  Its  form  was  pyramidal.  It  was 
armed  on  three  sides  with  iron  plates.  In 
subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  applied 
to  moving  towers  which  carried  battering- 
rams,  as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones:  e.g.  at  the  si^e  of  Jerusalem 
under  Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §  9).  [Aries ; 
TormentQiiLj 

•HXiaonf?.    [AiKaari^c] 

Helix  (cAi().  (1)  A  screw.  (2)  The  volute 
of  a  Corintman  or  Ionic  capital.  [Arohi- 
teotnra.] 

*E\Xavo8CKak.  (1)  [Olympia.]  (2)  Judges 
of  court-martial  in  Uie  Lacedaemonian  army 
(Ken.  Bep.  Lac.  18,  §  11);  they  were  pro- 
bably first  called  by  this  name  when  Sparta 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy. 

*  EXXt)  vora^Cak,  or  treasurers  of  the  Greeks. 
Magistrates  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  the  allied  states. 
They  were  first  appointed  477  b.c.  to  receive 
and  keep  in  the  treasury  at  Delos  the  money 
paid  by  the  different  states,  originally  fixed  at 
460  talents.  The  office  was  retained  after  the 
treasury  was  transferred  to  Athens  (Plut.  Ariat 
25),  but  was  abolished  on  the  conquest  of 
Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  not  re- 
stored with  the  democracy.  The  Hellenotamiae 
were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  by  open  voting 
(YciporovY)ToO«  one  from  each  tribe.  Dtuing 
the  period  of  Athenian  supremacy,  the  Helleno- 
tamiae were  the  most  important  financial 
officers  after  the  treasurers  of  Athena  (ro^cu 
T^f  0cov),  into  whose  treasury,  the  Opistho- 
domos  [Parthenon],  they  carried  the  collected 
tribute.  A  mina  in  the  talent,  or  one-sixtieth, 
was  retained  as  an  &irapx)f  for  the  goddess; 
the  rest  was  disbursed  as  it  was  wanted  by  the 
treasurers  to  the  Hellenotamiae,  and  by  them 
applied  mostly  to  Theoric  and  military  objects. 
[See  06pos  ;  'EkXovcIs,  No.  2.] 

Helo'tes  or  -ae  (ETAottcs,  Ei\anai:  Ilotae, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  27 :  v'hel-,  i.e.  captives).  A  class  of 
bondsmen  subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  were  included  in 
the  three  classes  of  Spartans,  Perioeki,  and 
Helots,  of  whom  the  Helots  were  the  lowest. 
They  formed  the  rustic  population  of  the 
country,  dwelling  in  small  villages  or  on  de- 
tached farmSf  both  near  Sparta  and  around  the 
towns  of  the  Perioeki.  Their  condition  was 
that  of  serfs  attached  to  the  land,  adscripti 
^laehae^  and  they  could  not  be  sold  away  from 
it ;  they  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state.  The  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  Helots  and  the  Penoeki  may  be  due  either 
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to  their  having  been  subject  to  the  latter  at 
the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion,  or  to  their 
having  surrendered  at  discretion,  whereas  tiie 
Perioeki  made  terms :  probably  the  former. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  War  (608 
B.C.),  the  conauered  Messenians  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to 
have  been  the  same,  with  some  slight  differ- 
ences, as  that  of  the  other  Helots. 

The  Helots  formed  by  far  the  roost  numerous 
class  of  the  population ;  probably  from  a  half 
to  two-thirds.  They  occupied  both  the  9000 
larger  estates  (icXapoi)  of  the  Spartans  and  the 
80,000  smaller  lots  of  the  Penoeki.  Several 
families  resided  in  dwellings  of  their  own  upon 
each  KXjapoi.  They  cultivated  the  Umd  and 
paid  to  their  masters  a  measure  of  com,  an 
annual  rent,  fixed  for  each  KKapos  at  eighty- 
two  medinmi  of  barley,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  oil  and  wine  (Plut.  Lye.  8).  ['  E  kt^) - 
p.6ptot.]  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  mostly  Helots.  Bought  slaves  were 
rare  at  Sparta,  but  not  altogether  unknown. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed 
troops  (i^iAoOf  a  certain  number  of  them  attend- 
ing every  heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at 
the  battle  of  Plataeae,  there  were  seven  Helots 
to  each  Spartan,  and  one  to  every  hoplite  of 
the  Perioeki  (Hdt  ix.  10  and  28).  These  atten- 
dants were  probably  called  dfnrirropcs  (i.e. 
dft^tcrrciKrct),  and  one  of  them  in  particular  was 
termed  0c^hr«y  or  orderly  (Hdt.  vii.  229 ;  inc- 
wnritrHiSt  Aen.  Hell.  iv.  5, 14).  The  ipvfcnipts 
were  probably  Helots  serving  in  war  and  not 
yet  free,  though  they  genendly  became  so  if 
they  showed  distinguished  bravery.  The  Helots 
only  served  as  hoplites  in  particular  emer- 
gencies ;  and  it  was  a  universal  rule  that  such 
service  was  followed  by  the  bestowal  of  freedom 
(Thuc.  iv.  80,  V.  84,  vii.  19;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5, 
§  28).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Spartan  fleets 
tiie  general  body  of  the  sailors  were  Helots,  and 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  they  were  called 
itairotrtoyavTai. 

The  Helots  are  said  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  to  have  been  treated  cruelly  and 
roughly  {wfiios  koI  iriKpAs).  We  are  told  that 
they  were  beaten  annually  for  no  fault,  in 
order  that  they  might  never  fc^et  their  con- 
dition. And  Plutarch  {Lye.  28)  states  that 
Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to 
tiie  Spartan  youth.  The  Helots,  however,  had 
.some  at  least  of  the  privileges  of  freemen; 
their  family  rights  were  respected;  and  they 
had  a  certam  power  of  aoquirmg  property.  For 
instance,  in  uie  time  of  Kleomenes  no  fewer 
than  OOOk)  purchased  their  freedom  for  the  sum 
of  £20  each  (Plut.  Oleom.  28).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chronic  dread  of  insurrection  over- 
came every  scruple  of  good  faith  or  humanity, 
and  the  measures  of  repression  described  under 
KpviTTcCa  were  had  recourse  to.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  delated  by  Thucydideu, 
that  on  one  occasion  2000  of  the  Helots  who 
had  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the  state 
in  war  were  induced  to  come  forward  by  the 
offer  of  emancipation,  and  then  were  mysteri- 
ously put  to  death  (Thuc.  iv.  80). 

Helots,  when  emancipated,  formed  a  distinct 
body  in  the  state,  known  by  the  general  term 
of  yeoHafu&ifts  (Thuc.  v.  84),  but  subdivided 
into  several  classes ;  one  of  them  being  that  of 
the  ^Bcgyfs  or  i/u&BoKtSy  who  were  domestic 
slaves  brought  up  with  the  young  Spartans, 
and  tlien  emancipated.     These  were  the  ille- 
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gitimate  sons  of  Spartan  lords  by  Helot  mothers, 
and  in  many  cases  they  attained  not  merely 
freedom,  but  civic  rights  and  even  high  com- 
mand ;  Kallikratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gyhppns 
are  all  said  to  have  been  of  Mothakic  origin. 
For  the  classes  of  Spartan  citizens,  see  Civitat 
(Qbeek). 

Hemero'drGini  {iificpoip6tioi).  Couriers  in 
the  Greek  states,  trained  to  run  an  entire  day. 
Thejr  could  perform  long  journeys  in  a  sur- 
prismgly  short  space  of  time  (Hdt.  vi.  106 ; 
FlAtProtag.  886  b ;  Com.  Nep.  MUt. 4).  The 
Greeks  had  no  system  of  posts,  and  but  few 
roads :  but  couriers  appear  to  have  been  kept  by 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  and  were  in  times  of 
danger  stationed  at  certain  look-out  points. 
Hence  we  find  them  called  ^ficpo(rK<{iroi  (Hdt. 
Tii.  188 ;  Xen.  Hell,  i.  1,  §  2)  and  ZpofioictiftvKes, 

Hemioy'oliimi  {iifuicincXtoy).  A  semicircle. 
[Sxedra,  cf.  Sigma.]  (1)  A  recessed  seat, 
semicircular  or  segmental  in  shape:  e.g.  the 
tribunal  of  a  basilica.  (3)  A  hall  or  colonnade 
fumi^ed  with  such  recesses,  and  employed  for 
purposes  of  conversation,  either  in  private  or 
public  buildings  (Cic.  Amic.  1;  Plut  Alcib. 
17,  Nic.  12).  [See  Arfcrxt).]  (8)  A  semicircular 
stone  or  marble  alcove  in  the  open  air.  (4)  [See 
HoroloffinnLl 

HemTna  {iifdya  or  iifuya).  The  name  of  a 
Greek  and  Roman  measure,  the  half  of  the 
t^arris,  and  therefore  equivalent  to  iror^At}. 
In  the  Roman  metrical  system  it  is  used  with 
the  same  meaning  :v  namely,  half  the  8ex- 
tariu  (Plant  Mil.  Glor,  ilL  2, 18 ;  Pers.  Sat,  i. 
180).    (Tables,  IX.,  X.) 

"EyocKa,  Ol,  the  Eleven,  were  officials  at 
Athens  of  considerable  importance. 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven 
was  instituted  is  disputed.  They  were  annually 
chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  a  secretary  {yoeifiuartis),  with  one  or  more 
vroypa^itwxus  under  him. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the 
care  and  management  of  the  public  prison 
(8c(r/u0ri(pioy),  which  was  entirely  under  their 
jurisdiction.  [Career.]  When  a  prisoner  was 
condemned  to  death,  he  was  immediately  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven,  who  were  lx>und 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution  (Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  8,  §  64).  The  most  common  mode  was  by 
hemlock  juice  {k^viov),  which  was  drunk  after 
sunset  (Plat.  Phaed,  116  b  sc[q.).  The  Eleven  had 
under  them  gaolers,  executioners,  and  torturers 
{oi  trapcurrdratf  d  rwv  %vZtKa  iinip^Tris,  d  8i}- 
fti6<rtot  or  S^/buos,  &c.). 

The  Eleven  possessed  a  ifyt/Aowla  Huctumiplov 
in  the  summary  proceedings  oalled'AiraYttYi^, 
*E^Yt)ats,  and  *Ey8ct(i€  (see  Appendix 
Gbeek  Law),  in  which  the  penalty  was  &ced  by 
law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused ;  and  also 
in  the  case  of  KOKovpyof^viz.  thieves,  house- 
breakers, man-stealers,  and  other  criminals  of  a 
similar  kind  (Antiph.  de  Oaed,  Her,  §  9  sq. ; 
Lys.  c.  Theomn.  i.  §  10;  [DeuL]  c.  Lacr.  p.  940, 
§*7). 

*  H  pdKXcta.  Festivals  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Herakles  at  Thebes  and  in  Attica,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Greece  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  879,  §  126 ; 
Ar.  Ban.  661). 

*Hpata.  Festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera  in  many  towns  of  Greece.  The  original 
seat  of  her  worship  was  Argos.  Her  service 
was    performed    by   the    most    distinguished 

{)riestesses  of  the  place ;  one  of  them  was  the 
ligh-priestess,  and  the  Argives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  her  office  (Thuc.  u.  2). 
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The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  in  th& 
second  year  of  every  Olympiad,  and  were  called 
a  xarfiyvpts,  A  number  of  young  men  assembled 
at  Argos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  between  Argos  and  Mykenae. 
They  were  preceded  by  a  hundred  oxen 
(whence  the  festival  is  also  called  c«rar^fti3ata). 
QThe  high-priestMS  accompanied  this  proces- 
sion in  a  cnariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as 
we  see  from  the  story  of  Kleobis  and  Biton 
(Hdt  i.  81 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  I  47,  §  118).  The  sacri- 
fice itself  was  called  Ktx^P^f^  ^^  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  Heraea  received  a  bronze  riiield 
(Pind.  Nem.  x.  41)  and  a  garland  of  myrtle. 

Heraea  were  held  at  Aegina,  Samoa,  Elis,  and 
other  places. 

Here'dinm.  [Aotiu;  Agrimetatlo ;  luge- 
rum.] 

Herei .    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Hermae  (4p/Mu),  &nd  the  diminutive  Her- 
nmli  (ipfiiiia).  Statues  composed  of  a  head» 
usually  that  of 
the  god  Hermes, 
placed  on  a  term, 
or  quadrangular 
pillar,  the  height 
of  the  l^umau 
body  (Thuc.  vL 
27).  One  of  the 
most  important 
features  in  the 
mythology  of  Her- 
mes is  his  presid- 
ing over  the  com- 
mon intercourse 
of  life,  traffic, 
ioumeye^  roads, 
boundaries,  and 
so  forth,  and  it 
was  chiefly  in 
such  relations  as 
these  that  he  was 
intended  to  be 
represented  by 
the  Hermae  of 
the  Greeks.  There 
were  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  Iff-  6W--Tennla»l  Agon  of 
Leaps    of    stones     H^m^,  from  •  t—.   (Coo-.) 

by  the    sides    of 

roads,  especially  at  their  crossingB,  and  on 
the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were  called 
ipfidta  or  tpfiarot  ^p/ucio,  and  tpyMCMS  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471).  Simiuur  monuments  were  un- 
hewn pillars  of  stone  (cf.  Genesis  xxviiL  18,  22, 
xxxi.  45-48). 

Of,  these  heaps  of  stones  and  pillars,  those 
which  marked  boundaries  were,  among  the 
Dorians,  dedicated,  not  to  Hermes,  as  in  Attica, 
but  to  Apollo  *hyvi9lSi  the  guardian  of  the 
streets  and  highways. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  these  works,  the 
pointed  beard  (<r^yoir0&7wv)  belonged  to  the 
ancient  type.  A  mantle  ({^ufrioyj  was  fre- 
quently hung  over  the  shoulders.  Originally 
the  legs  and  fums  were  altogether  wanting 
(JbcfltfAoi),  and,  in  place  of  the  arms,  there 
were  often  projections  to  hang  garlands 
upon;  later,  the  whole  torso  was  placed 
upon  a  quadrangular  pedestal,  tapering  down- 
wards, generally  of  stone  or  marble.  (See 
AaCdaXa.)    The  phallus  formed  an  essentiiJ 

Sart  of  the  symbol,  probably  because  the 
ivinity  represented  by  it  was,  in  the  earliest 
times,  before  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  im- 
ported from  the  East,  the  personification  of  the 
reproductive  powers  of  nature  (Hdt.  ii.  51). 


EPMAIA 

In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  it  w^  at 
Athens  that  the  Hermae  were  most  numerous 
and  most  venerated.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  these  works  that  the  words  cp/uoyA^of, 
ipfAoyKwputii  rdx^rit  cmd  ipfi.ay\v<t>€ioy  were 
used  as  equivalent  to  &ya\fiaroy\6ipos  &c.  (Tlat. 
Sijmp.  p.  215). 

Houses  in  Athens  had  usually  a  Hermes 
placed  at  the  door,  called  'Epfiiis  arpopcuof  or 
ffTpoip^vs  (Thuc.  vi.  27),  or  in  the  court-yard, 
which  was  worshipped  bv  the  women  as  con- 
ducive to  fecundity.  The  great  reverence  at- 
tached to  the  Hermae  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and 
indignation  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single 
night,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  (Thuc.  vi.  27;  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece f  ch.  Iviii. :  cf.  ipfioKowi9eut  Ar.  Lya.  1004.) 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  city 
gates  (*E.  irpoirt/Aaiof),  temples,  and  tombs,  in 
the  gymnasia  and  other  public  places,  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  on  nigh  nMtds  as  sign- 
poets,  with  distances  inscribed  upon  them,  and 
at  the  boundaries  of  lands  and  states.  Small 
Hermae  were  also  used  as  pilasters,  and  also  as 
supports  for  furniture  and  utensils.  (See  also 
CirooB.) 

Many  statues  existed  of  other  deities,  such 
as  Poseidon,  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  Hermae,  and  called  by  the  same 
name. 

Some  statues  of  this  kind  are  described  by  a 
compounded  name,  as  HennanubiSj  HemV' 
athena  (Cic.  Att.  i.  1  and  4),  Hermeracles, 
&c  These  were  probably  terms  with  heads, 
not  of  Hermes,  but  of  other  deities.  Terminal 
Janus-heads, however,  have  been  found:  e^,oi 
Hermes  and  Athena. 

Hermae  of  all  kinds  were  in  great  request 
amon^  the  wealthy  Bomans,  for  uie  decoration 
of  their  houses  and  villas  (Cic.  Att.  i.  8). 

*Ep|Jiai.a.  Festivals  of  Hermes,  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  e.g.  Crete,  Pellene, 
Tanagra.  The  boys  at  AUiens  celebrated  the 
Hermaea  in  the  gymnasia. 

'Hpvov.  The  shrine  of  a  hero,  most  fre- 
quently erected  over  his  tomb,  which  thus 
became  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  altar  was 
lower  than  that  of  a  god,  and  the  sacrifices  and 
libations  offered  upon  it  were  such  as  were 
offered  to  the  dead.    [Fnnu.] 

The  ijpfoy  was  generally  an  open  shrine  with 
antae  and  a  pediment. 

Herof  {fipws).  In  Homer,  a  chieftain  or 
warrior.  According  to  Hesiod,  ^pwcf  were  of 
divine  origin,  and  such  an  origin  was  fabled  of 
all  the  famous  heroes  of  legend.  The  worship 
of  heroes,  national,  family,  or  local,  was  uni- 
versal in  Greece  in  historical  times.  They  had 
their  proper  sacrifices,  priests,  and  shrines 
(V^a),  which  were  originally  at  their  tombs. 
Besides  the  ancient  legendary  heroes,  mortals 
were  also  admitted  to  heroic  honours,  e.g. 
Leonidas,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and 
frequently  the  founders  of  colonies,  e.g.  Brasidas 
at  Amphipolis ;  and  later,  kings. 

*  E<rrCaat$  was  a  species  of  htnrgy,  and  oohl' 
sisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes  at 
Athens  {ri)v  <pv\^v  i<rrmr,  Dem.  c.  Mid,  p. 
565,  §  156).  It  was  provided  for  each  tribe  aJt 
the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to  that  tribe, 
who  was  called  itrrtdrvp  (Dem.  c.  Lept  p.  468, 
I  31).  The  iffruiropts  were  doubtless  ap- 
pointed according  to  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty in  some  regular  sncoeesion;  fortunes 
under  three  talents  seem  to  have  been  excused 
this  and  other  liturgies.    These  banquets  of 
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the  tribes,  called  <f>vAmK&  8f Trvo,  were  intro- 
duced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keeping  up  & 
friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe.  They  are  mentioned  as  given  at 
the  great  festivais  of  the  Dionysia  and  Pan- 
athenaea,  as  well  as  at  the  Thesmophoria,  when 
married  men  entertained  the  women  on  behalf 
of  their  wives. 

'Eratpat.  I.Gbebk.  The  word  era/pasigni^ 
fies  originally  a  female  companion,  but  in  ita 
most  common  use  denotes  any  woman  who  lived 
with  a  man  in  any  other  connexion  than  law- 
ful wedlock.  It  included  every  shade  of  mean- 
ing from  a  concubine,  who  might  be  a  wife  in 
all  but  the  legal  qualification  of  citizenship  (cf. 
Conoabina),  to  the  lowest  prostitute.  The 
latter  was  properly  called  ir6prni  a  more 
opprobrious  term;  but  usually  by  the  euphe- 
mistic  name  iraipeu  Between  different  classes 
of  ircupdu  we  find  much  the  same  distinctions 
as  in  modem  times,  modified  of  course  by  the 
prevalence  of  slavey ;  the  New  Comedy,  with 
its  Latin  adapters  Flautus  and  Terence,  exhi- 
bits slave  girls  owned  by  iropyo0o<rKolt  lenones ; 
i  mistresses,  whether  bond  or  free ;  private 
hetaerae  living  in  houses  by  themselves,  or 
sometimes  two  or  three  together ;  the  krcupat 
iroAtrrcAciSor  fifya\6fii<r6oh  represented  by  the 
historic  courtesans,  Phryne,  Lais,  &c.;  and 
finally  the  aseertors  of  women's  rights  to  edu- 
cation and  culture,  whose  lives  were  compara-^ 
tively  without  reproach,  and  of  whom  Aspasis 
is  the  type. 

The  fact  that  unmarried  and  even  married 

men  at  Athens  spent  a  great  part  of  their  time 

in  the  company  of  hetaerae   was   leniently 

viewed.    Such  connexions  after  marriage  were 

not  disapproved,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend 

I  against  public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect 

I  \u&  legitimate  wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  house- 

I  hold,  as  was  the  case  with  Alkibiades  (Andoc. 

c  Alcib.  §  14). 

The  state  not  only  tolerated  the  hetaerae, 
but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit  from 
them.  All  hetaerae  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a 
licence-duty  (iropyuchy  r^Aos),  which  was  every 
year  let  by  the  senate  to  rcAwyai  or  xopyo- 
TcAwyoi.  The  hetaerae  were  under  the  super- 
I  intendence  of  the  iLyopay6uoi.  Their  places 
of  abode  were  chiefiy  in  the  Kerameikos. 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as 
did  not  live  in  a  iropveiov,  was  very  great  at 
Athens.  They  were  generally  flute  players  or 
cithara  players  and  dancers,  and  were  frequently 
engsged  at  family  sacrifices  and  symposia. 
Some  of  these  hetaerae  took  care  to  acquire 
accomplishments,  and  also  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
Instances  are  Lastheneia,  Leontion,  iSro. 

QThe  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  its 
hetaerae  was  Corinth  (Plat.  Rep.  iii.  p.  404  n ; 
Ar.  Plut.  149).  Those  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  were  called  Up6' 
ZovKot, 

Those  trSpwai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  tropytta  were  generally  slaves  belong* 
mg  to  the  wopyofiotTKoi  The  owners  of  these 
uripvcu  (who  were  very  seldom  Athenian  citi- 
zens) were  held  in  great  contempt.  All  such 
women,  whether  kept  in  public  or  private 
houses,  were  either  daves  or  at  least  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  lived  alone,  were  almost 
invariablv  strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women  ^ 
not  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens. 

2.  BoMAN. — (Meretri^eSt  scorta^  &c.)  Tlie 
state  of  morals  and  sentiment  on  this  subject* 


SIS  ETAIPEIA 

wte  raaah  the  same  as  in  Greece.  A  class 
of  women,  liberti'uu,  are  often  mentioneil 
aa  (ollowing  the  profeBsion  of  maretrii.  Ba- 
Bides  these  and  women  of  leas  degraded  type, 
there  vere  the  oommon  jmnHbuSi,  who  were 
geaerally  daves,  maintained  by  ItTiimci  tot 
profit  in  lapanaria.    The  rooma  in  the  lups^ 


UeiBtriceB  were  nnder 
aedilea,  and  paid  a  tax 
They  wore,  not  a  ttoia. 


Jaib   coloat 

kinds  of  clnbe  oi 
dioing-clabs  or  I 


liter  drew 
ipi^ia).    Nut  many   free  women 


eneral  term  for  all 
Qreek  towns  (for 

s  trading  companiea   (i>a£c\iipgi  nol 
mining  companies  (of  tcmraroStnts 
,  Dem.  c.  Pant,  p.  »T7,  g  38),  companies 
for  privateering  (of  ir\  X.ilar  oiW^iwoi),  faim- 
the  taisB  {TfXJvTls]  (Andoc.    da   Myi ' 


^     ._.     .  mndact. 

ThesmotheUe.  In  ■  special  sense  itaiffiat 
meant  pohtical  clabe.  These  were  not,  like  the 
preceding  societies,  recognised  and  aathorised 
b;  the  state,  bat  were  at  host  only  tolerated. 
Political  dabs  played  an  important  part  in  Athe- 
nian politica  One  of  them  was  instituted  by 
Kimon.  Themistokles  owed  mnch  of  his  power 
to  a  iriuptia  (Flat  Alcib.  Z) ;  Thukydides, 
the  son  of  Meleaiae,  anited  the  aristocrats  into 
an  association  in  apposition  to  Perikles,  aniil 
he  was  ostracised  and  the  Jraiptfa  in  conse- 
<|nenoe  broken  up  (Plot.  Pericl.  11,  H). 
After  the  death  of  Perikles  these  clubs  became 
established  associstions  for  the  management 
flf  trials  and  eleations  (Thac.  riii.  S4,  cf.  iii. 
>t3-aE:Plat.  Theaet.  f.  ITS  d),  which  were 
tainted  with  false  toat'mony  a^d  corruption 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  6tiO,  g  IDD,  c.  Pantasn.  p. 
9T8,SSB).  They  wereBecretlycondnGted(Plat. 
Sep.  ii.  p.  8SE  d),  and  ased  SRainst  the 
democracy  (M  jEaTaAiWii  tdG  Jn^v),  and 
on  that  aooount  forbidden.  The  rautilation  of 
the  Hemae  was  proposed  at  a  oonvivial  meet- 
ing of  the  clnb  to  which 
Aadokides  belonged  (An- 
doc, da  Myil.  gg  8B,  81 ; 
Thne.  vi.  27,  81). 

*ETaip7)atu(  YPa4>^, 
See     Appendix,     G&eek 

Haxa'plloraiiL     [Xm- 

ti(!».] 

Hiarodali  (Itpitoakai). 
PersouB  of  both  seies 
who  were  dexoted,  like 
slaves,  to  ^e  worship  of 

the  goda.  They  were  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  are 
most freqtientljinet with, . 
Bometiines  in  vast  num- : 

the  womhij 
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volantarily  to  the  aervicea  of  some  god,  and  to 
whom  the  terra  of  ItpdlovAai  wax  generally 
applied-  We  find,  again,  predial  slaves  attached 
to  temples,  and  cultivating  their  sacred  domains 
{■ttliJrri)  on  condition  of  oontributicg  to  the 
temple  a  liied  share  of  the  prodnce,  Boob 
were  the  Rrsugallidae  in  the  plain  below  Delphi, 
the  Venerei  of  Moant  Eryi,  who  included  freed- 
men  as  well  as  slaves  (Cic.  Verr,  ii,  B,  g  ai  sqq.), 
and  the  Martiales  at  lArinum  in  Southern 
Italy  (Cic  Cluenl.  IB,  g  44).  aUves  were  somo- 
tiraee  freed  by  being  presented  to  aome  tetttpie 
as  ifp6Sav\ai  onder  the  fonn  of  a  gift  or  sale. 

'Itpo^u-rifu..    fLiTuiatioJ 

■lipojiiivto.  (T4ffpo>i^mi,Ttuo.  v.H).  The 
'  holy  season '  of  the  great  festivals,  Dionysia, 
Eleusinia,  lEc.,  during  which  all  hostilities  be- 
tween different  states  were  easpended  (Thne.  v. 
M,  a),  and  nothing  was  lawful  except  what  had 
ceferenoe  to  the  f  east^.  (See  Dem.f.  AfT<!.p.57I, 
S  178 ;  Plat.  Crito,  IS ;  Ar.  Nab.  620.)  Tlie  law 
forbade  /tirr'  tti^  nfyri  nairp  ^qjllv  iAA^Aout 
dBjK»Tv  XiTffl^  XfiVft^'ri^tiy  S  Ti  hv  flit  "pi  "r^s 
Japrqt  f.  The  I>paiti|rfa  extended  both  before 
and  after  the  great  festivals,  and  special  heralds 
(crroi4«4>^poi)  visited  the  different  states  of 
Greece  and  proclaimed  the  irroviai.  The 
airotSal  of  the  Greater  Mysteries  lasted  fifty- 
fire  days,  thus  enabling  those  at  a  distance  to 
travel  te  Athens  and  back  in  safety.  Instances, 
however,  are  not  wanting  of  the  non-observance 
of  this  international  law  (cf.  Xen.  HeU.  iv.  7 ; 
Aeschin.  F.  t.  §  12  ;  Plat.  Aral.  28). 

'Ufot/LY^l^ovit.  1, [Amphiktyoaei,]  S.  OW- 
oers  in  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  mostly 
bearing  no  trace   of  a  sacred  character,  but 

iting  as  custodians  of  state  papers  and  jodicial 


'Itpoitoioi.  Commissioners  of  sacrifices  at 
Athens,  not  priests,  but  classed  with  ro^'ai, 
yao^i^axti,  paSirai,  and  iTi)u\iiTal,  as  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements  for  publio  sacri- 
fices. [BoAva.!.;  Aip|i.aTL.cdv.]  Theffpai-oiol 
Kor'  ifiamir  were  a  body  of  tea,  appointed  an- 
nually by  lot  for  the  state  sacrifices  in  general. 
Theyprovided  the  victims  with  the  money  votiid 
them  for  the  purpose,  and  afterward  accounted 
tor  their  hides;  theactual  slayingwas  probably 
done  by  inferior  priests,  hut  the  Ifpoiroiof  had 
to  begin  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  (itaTdp^aaBiu 
riy  Itfii*,  Dem.  c.  ilid.  p.  652,  §  116]- 

'ItpooiiKCas  YPA^-   See  Appendix^  GB££K 

'l^idTLay,    [Dmm.] 

*  I  wwapxo  c .    [SxereitlU .] 

•r-mri^t.    [Eqnitei.] 

■|innK4v[sc.  ffTiiSiDr).  A  Greek  measure  of 
distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.     (Tables,  III.) 

Hippo'dromiu  (Inritpv^ot).  A  rsci 
both  for  horses  and  chariots.  The 
games  in  honour  of  Patroklns  give  us  th.- 
earliest  example  of  the  chariot-raoe  (/t  xxiii. 
ses-^SO).  There  is  no  made  race-course:  tin: 
race  takes  place  on  the  plain,  and  on  exists 
ing  land-mark  {aima)  is  chosen  as  the  gonl 
{■tfyifo.),  round  which  the  chariote  had  to  puns. 


VU.aia.-1<fMlni)u>s.       fr,™  ,),f,  InwpKt  opniwB- 

(Bamns&lB.I  but    we    also   find  men 

tion  in  Boma  Greek  temples  of  free  persons  of 

boQi    Bexes    vlio    had    dedicated    themselves 


te  the  point  from  which  they  liod  started.  Tlio 
I  chariots  were  five  in  number,  each  with  tvo 
I  horses  and  a  single  driver,  who  stood  upright 

I  In  a  race  of  this  natnre,  success  would  de- 
I  pend  on  the  courage  iind  deiteritv  of  the  driver, 
HS  well  as  on  the  speed  of  the  liorocs ;  and  the 
dangers  of  the  race,  aud  the  skill  to  be  nsed  in 
avoiding  them,  are  well  set  forth.     The  whole 


pauage  Dbonld  be  nt'efoll;  studied  and  com- 
pared with  the  ch&riot  nca  desoribed  in  Soph. 
El.  680-768. 

lAter  poets,  BQcb  as  Pindu  ud  the  trage- 
dians, tmosfer  to  the  heroic  age  the  cdbIoiiib  of 
The  ohJef  points  of  difleronce 
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somenhat  longer  than  the  left,  B.  for  tlie 
folloning  reason.  The  starting-place  (iftir»| 
was  in  tlie  form  of  the  prow  (((ifloAoi')  of  a  ehip, 
with  its  apex,  e,  towards  the  area.  Along  both 
ot  these  sides  were  the  stalls  {otKt»HTa)  lor  the 
chariots  about  to  stait,  whioh  were  so  arranged 


„  ,,  the  race  tookplace,  not 
in  tbe  opeu,  but  in  a  closed  course,  and  oon- 
nisted  of  seiera]  laps  or  double  lengths  {tlmiXtt] 
of  the  whole  oonrse  instead  of  only  one ;  (S)  the 
number  ol  chariots  was  greater,  and  required 
wune  altangement  by  which  the  ohariota  might 
start  without  confusion  and  on  equal  terms. 

The   lollowiug   is    the    ground-plan    of    the 
Hippodiome  at  Olympia  (now  entirely  destroyed 


that  the  pole  of  eaob  chariot,  while  in 
was  directed  to  a  normal  point  &,  at  wmcn,  aa 
nearly  aa  possible,  each  cnariot  ought  to  fall 
into  iU  proper  conise.  The  front  of  each  stall 
had  a  cord  (icaAutia*,  BowAiif)  drawn  across  it. 
On  the  signal  being  given  for  the  race  to  begin, 
iho  cords  in  front  of  the  two  GTtreme  stajls, 
h,  h,  were  let  fall  simultaneously,  and  the  two 
chariots  slMted ;  tbea  those  of  the  next  pail ; 


by  the  action  of  the  rirer  Alpbeins),  as  restored 
by  Hirt  from  the  description  of  Paosanias. 
Aj  B,  the  aides;  C,  the  roanded  end  of  tbe 


>r  the  Hellanodikae.  tht 
judges  of  the  games :  d,  principal  entranoe : 
A/ a,  hge,  starting-place  (iiptaii) ;  e,  its  ape) 
(fyfioXw) ;  h,  i,  Ac,  up  to  :,  sUtiona  (tJi^fiara; 
id  the  obaiiots  conTerging  towards  the  point  E ; 


About  the  centre  of  the  triaognlar  area  of  the 
aphesis  an  altar,  n,  of  stuccoed  brick  was  set 
up,  surmounted  by  a  bronie  eagle  with  oat- 
stretched  wings :  and  above  the  apex  of  the 
aphesis  was  a  bronze  dolphin,  m.  As  the  agnal 
for  the  race  to  begin,  iJie  eagle  was  made  to 
soar  alolt,  and  the  dolphin  tell  to  tbe  ground. 


9,0-,  the  goals  W»ff{u,ifafarri)(ni)  or  tuming-  The  chariots,  thus  started,  had  to  pass  MYflwl 
posts ;  H,  a  bank  of  earth  (x^fa)  dividing  the  ,  times  round  two  goalti  iriairai).  One  of  thesa 
oourae ;  q,  the  winning  line ;  m,  dolphin  used  I  had  opon  it  a  bronze  statue  of  Hippodsmeia, 
M  a  signal ;  n,  altar,  with  eagle  for  signal ;  |  probably  the  one  abreast  of  the  winning  line, 
«,  0,  0,  ittkI  of  AgnnpluB.  F  ;  the    otlior,    G,   round   which   the  chariota 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  right  side,  A,  is  .  made  theirfiriit  turn,  una  the  round  altar,  dedi- 
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cated  to  Taraxippus,  probably  a  name  of  Posei- 
don "Imnos  (see  Eur.  Hipp,  1201),  at  which 
the  charioteers,  before  the  race  began,  offered 
sacrifices  and  made  vows. 

The  same  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
start  in  the  race  of  single  horses  (fc^At^rcs) ; 
and  in  both  cases,  as  in  the  race  described  by 
Homer,  the  stalls  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
petitors by  lot.  How  many  chariots  usually 
started  cannot  be  determined;  but  that  the 
number  was  large  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Alkibiades  alone  sent  seven  chariots  to  one  race. 
Sophokles  {Elect.  I.e.)  mentions  ten  chariots  as 
running  at  once  in  the  Pythian  games ;  and  the 
number  at  Oljrmpia  was  no  doubt  greater  than 
at  any  of  the  other  games. 

Elespecting  the  dunensions  of  the  Olympian 
Hippodrome,  we  have  no  precise  information  ; 
but  from  the  length  of  the  measure  called 
'linrcKdy,  and  on  other  grounds,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  distance  from  the  starting- 
place  to  the  goal,  or  perhaps  from  one  goal  to 
the  other,  was  two  stadia,  so  that  one  double 
course  (Blaukoi)  was  four  stadia.  How  many  such 
double  courses  made  up  the  whole  race  we  are 
not  informed.  The  width  must  have  been  some- 
what ^eater  than  the  length  of  each  side  of  the 
aphesis — namely,  more  than  400  feet.  The 
whole  length  may  have  been  about  1600  feet. 

The  cluef  points  of  difference  between  the 
Greek  hippodrome  and  the  Roman  CiroilS  are 
the  smaller  width  of  the  latter,  as  only  four 
chariots  ran  at  once,  and  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  carcerea.  The  periods  at  which 
the  Olympic  horse-races  were  instituted  are 
mentioned  under  Olympia. 

Among  the  Romans  the  term  hippodromtis 
wtw  also  applied  to  an  enclosed  space  for 
riding  and  driving  in,  attached  to  a  garden 
or  villa,  and  planted  with  trees  (Mart.  xii.  60,  5). 

Hi'strio  {trwoKpir-tis).  1.  Greek.  An  actor, 
from  vKOKplyfffOai,  i.e.  the  quick  exchange  of 
dialogue  between  the  actor  and  the  chorus, 
vwoKplytirOai  implying  a  more  ready  and  instan- 
taneous reply  than  iLwoKpiveffOai, 

It  is^  shown  in  the  articles  Chomf  and 
Bionyiia  that  the  Greek  drama  originated  in 
the  oborus  danced  around  the  altar  of  Dionysus, 
and  that  at  first  one  person  detached  himself 
Irom  the  chorus  and  related  his  story,  with 
mimetic  gestures,  either  to  the  chorus  or  in  con- 
versation with  it.  Theepis  first  employed  an 
actor  distinct  from  the  chorus.  Aeschylus  added 
a  second  actor  (Arist  Poet.  4,  §  16),  Sophokles 
a  third :  there  is  also  a  third  actor  in  the  Aga- 
memnoTit  Cho€phoroe,  and  Eufnenidet  of 
Aeschylus.  QThe  number  of  three  actors  was 
scarcely  ever  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama, 
at  least  in  tragedy.  In  comedy  a  somewhat 
greater  licence  was  taken. 

Some  real  or  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule 
may  be  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
piece.  For  instance,  the  Prometheua  is  a  piece 
lor  two  actors,  yet  in  the  opening  scene  there 
are  four  persons  upon  the  stage— Prometheus, 
Hephaestus,  and  the  allegorical  Kpdros  and 
Bk.  But  B(a  does  not  speiuc ;  nor  does  Flrome- 
theus,  till  Kpdros  has  ceas^  speaking. 

The  three  r^^ular  actors  were  distinguished 
by  the  technical  names  of  irpon-oywurr^s, 
Sevrfpcrxwvurr^s,  and  rpirarYcarurHis  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  816,  §§  265,  267),  indicating  the  more  or 
less  prominent  part  each  had  to  play  in  the 
drama.  The  protagonist  regularly  made  his 
entrance  from  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  deuter- 
agonist  from  one  on  the  right-hand  side,  and 
the   tritagonist   from  one  on  the  left.     The 
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protagonist  naturally  undertook  the  character  in 
which  the  interest  of  the  piece  was  intended 
to  centre.  The  second  and  third  actors  divided 
the  other  characters  between  them. 

The  title- rdle  is  not  always  the  principal  part 
{e.g.  in  the  Trachiniiie  of  Sophokles). 

The  number  of  *  supers '  was  unlimited :  they 
were  usually  silent  {Konpit  trpSawwa^j  but  some- 
times spoke  a  few  words.  Persons  of  rank 
and  dignity  always  came  upon  the  sti^e  suit- 
ably attended,  as  in  the  Homeric  poems :  the 
body-guards  {Zopv<p6poi)  ol  royal  personages 
were  a  conspicuous  feature. 

The  acting  of  female  characters  by  men  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  use  of  masks.  In  early 
days  the  dramatic  poets  themselves  acted. 
Aeschylus  was  usually  protagonist  in  his  own 
plays.  He  also  trained  his  dioruses  to  dance 
without  the  aid  of  aprofeesional  opxnin-oiilidffKa' 
Kos.  Sophokles  appeared  only  twice  on  the 
stage ;  he  then  gave  up  acting,  on  account  of  the 
weaJmess  of  his  voice.  After  his  time  it  became 
exceptional  for  the  poet  to  be  also  an  actor. 
Among  a  long  list  of  famous  actors  during  the 
great  period  of  the  Athenian  drama,  the  most 
conspicuous  names  are  those  of  Polus  and  Ari- 
stodemus,  the  latter  a  political  character  as 
well,  having  twice  been  sent  on  embassies  to 
PhiUp  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  848,  §  12).  Both  of  these 
received  enormous  salaries :  sometimes  as  much 
as  a  talent  for  two  days'  or  even  one  day's  per- 
formance. 

No  social  stigma  attached  to  the  actor*s  calling. 
Distinguished  Athenian  citisens  appeared  on 
the  stfl^e,  and  the  rCle  of  a  rpiraywpiffTiit  did 
not  detract  from  Aeschines'  position  as  a  soldier 
and  orator.  Bad  actors  were  not  spcured ;  dis- 
pleasure was  shown  by  whistling  or  hissing 
{(Tvplrruv^  Boovfitty)  (Dem.  de  Cor.  815,  §  266, 
c.  Mid.  686,  §  226),  throwing  of  fruit  or  nuts 
and  sometimes  even  of  stones.  The  practice 
of  encoring  ( *  alBis ' )  is  inferred  from  Xeu. 
Syvip.  9,  §  4. 

At  a  later  time,  we  find  troops  of  actors,  stroll- 
ing or  stationary,  formed  into  regular  companies 
or  guilds  (<r^yo8oi),  with  conmion  officers,  pro- 
perty, and  sacra.  Such  companies  existea  at 
Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  in  Cyprus,  &c.  But  these 
actors  are  generally  spoken  of  in  very  contemp- 
tuous terms ;  they  were  perhaps  in  some  cases 
slaves  or  freedmen,  and  their  pay  was  low. 
[Tragoedia;  Comoadia;  Chorxuir] 

2.  Roman. — The  word  hiatrio  is  sedd  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  ister  or  hister^ 
which  signified  a  Ivdio  or  dancer  (Liv.  vii.  2). 
The  origin  of  scenic  representations  at  Rome 
has  been  related  under  Comoedia.  The  name 
hiatrio  thenceforward  onl^  meant  an  actor. 
Only  the  Atellanae  [Comoedia]  and  Szodia  were 
played  by  freebom  Romans,  while  the  regular 
draina  was  left  to  the  histriones,  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons. 

In  the  times  oi  Plautus  and  Terence  we  find 
the  actors  gathered  into  a  company  {grex, 
caterva)f  under  the  control  of  a  manager  {do- 
minua  gregia  or  actor).  It  was  through  the 
€Uitor  that  a  magistrate  who  was  giving  games 
engaged  the  services  of  a  dramatic  company. 
The  pay  {mercea :  see  Luoar)  was  on  as  varied  a 
scale  as  in  modem  times :  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Empire  an  ordinaxr  actor  seems  to  have 
received  five  denarii  and  nis  keep ;  while  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  *  stars '  like  Roscius  and  Aesopus 
made  ample  fortunes.  Cicero  tells  us  that 
Roscius  could  have  honourably  made  6,000,000 
sesterces  (H8.  aexagiea,  about  £60,000)  in  ten 
years,  had  he  chosen  to   do   so  {Boac,  Com. 
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8,  §  28);  while  Aesopus  left  a  fortane  of 
20,000,000  sesterces  {HS.  ducentieSy  or  upwards 
of  £166,000),  acquired  solely  by  his  profession 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  239). 

It  is  clear  from  Livy  (viL  2)  that  the  his- 
triones  were  not  citizens.    They  were  usually 
either    freedmen,   foreigners,   or   slaves;  the 
latter  specially  educated  for  Uie  stage  to  their 
master's  profit.    Even  if  ingenuij   they  were 
legally  mf antes  (Cic  Bep,  iv.  fr.  10  op.  Aug. 
d^  Civ.  Deif  ii.  18),  and  socially  in  low  estima- 
tion (Cic  Arch.  6 ;   Suet.   Tib.  86).    Aesopus 
seems  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  the  ClauGUan 
gens,  but  Boscius,  the    amor  et  deliciae  ol 
Cicero,  was  certainly  ingenuus,  and  probably  of 
^ood  birth  (Cic.  Div.   i.  86) ;  Bulla  gave  him 
the  gold  ring  of  equestrian  rank.    When  Caesar 
forced  Laberius,  an  eques  advanced  in  years,  to 
appear  on  the  stage  in  his  own  mimes,  he  was 
thought  to  have  exceeded  the  powers  even  of  a 
dictator,    and   his    victim    took    a    dignified 
revenge  (Macrob.  Sa4.  ii.  7,  §  8  sqq. ;  see  Cltui. 
Diet.  Labekius).      Under  the  emperors  men 
of  equestrian  rank  often    appeared,  with  or 
without  coxnpulsion  (Suet.  Aug.  48,  Tib.  86, 
NerOy  4, 11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  14,  Biat.  ii.  60) ;  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  increasing 
influence  of  Greek  manners,  tended  to  improve 
the    social   position   of  actors.     Their   legal 
status  remamed  the  same;  but  the  old  law 
was  now  somewhat  modified,  by    which   the 
magistrates  might  coerce  the  histriones  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the 
right  to  scourge  them  {iua  virgarum  in  hit- 
irioneti)  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  77  ;  Suet.  Aug.  46).    Au- 
gustus, however,  inflicted,  of  his  own  authority, 
severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct 
on  the  stage,  committed  any  impropriety  (Suet. 
Aug.  46 ;  see  Tac  Am*,  iv.  14,  xiii.  28). 

At  an  early  date  (probably  about  160-100  B.C.), 
we  find  partisanslup  {atnbitio)  in  full  operation 
(Plant.  Poen.  proL  87  sqq.).  At  first  palms  and 
inexpensive  crowns  of  gold  or  silver  tinsel 
were  the  reward  of  popularity  (Yarro,  L.  L.  v. 
178;  Phaedr.  Fab.  v.  7,  84;  Plin.  xxi.  §  6); 
afterwards,  under  the  Empire,  presents  of 
money  and  rich  garments  (Juv.  vii.  248 ;  Suet. 
Claud.  21).  There  was  a  regular  organised 
and  paid  claque  (the  theairaXes  operas  of 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  16 :  cf.  Mart.  iv.  6,  «),  and  over 
and  above  that,  the  backers  {fautores)  re- 
sorted to  actual  violence  and  even  bloodshed. 
Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  expelled  all 
histriones  from  Italy  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  14).  The 
emperors  as  a  rule  tolerated  the  excesses  of 
the  stage.  We  read  of  the  emperor's  private 
compuiies  {JUetriones  auUci)^  who  performed 
during  dinner  time  (Suet.  Aug.  74),  and  were 
sometimes  idlowed  to  play  in  the  theatres 
before  the  people  {publicahantur). 

*08oirotoC.  Public  officers  at  Athens,  who 
had  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (ol  d8»y^irificXf)- 
raiy  Aeschin.  c.  Ctee.  §  26). 

*0|«.oiot,  the  *  Equals,  were  those  Spartans 
who  possessed  the  full  rights  of  citicenship, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  irirofitiovts  or  citizens 
whose  position  was  in  some  degree  subordinate 
(Xen.  liep.  Lax:.  10,  §  7).  This  distinction 
seems  to  have  rested  not  so  much  upon  law 
as  upon  custom.  As  far  as  legal  right  was 
concerned,  all  Spartiatae  were  equal,  forming  a 
rulinff  and  privileged  nobility.  But  within  this 
ennobled  demos  of  8ftoio<  again  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction of  rich  and  poor,  the  latter  (diro/ii«/oy«s) 
being  excluded  from  their  full  rights  by  incapa- 
city to  pay  the  requisite  contributions  (Grote, 
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ch.  vi. ;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6,  21).    The  requisites 
for  full  Spartan  citizenRhip,  which  did  not  begin 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  were  (1)  ascertained 
Spartiate  birth,  (2)  education  on  the  Spartan 
system,  and  a  life  in  conformity  with  it,  (8)  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  to  the  trvtrairia.    Who- 
ever failed  in  any  one  of  these  particulars  was 
excluded  from  the  Bfioioi.    In  the  institutions 
ascribed  to    Lykurgus,    every    citizen  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land:  the  impoverishment 
of  many  through  the  loss  of  their  lands  caused 
trouble  in  later   times  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6,  21). 
The  Suoioi  were  probably  represented  in  the 
select  oodles  callealicKAiTroi  and  tuicp^  iKK\ij<ria 
[*EKKXt)Tot];  the  ^ofitlovts  had  no  doubt  a 
place  in  the  popular  assembly  {a\la  or  &ir^AAa). 
(See  Grote,  ch.  vi.)    [TcpovaCa.] 
Honora'rinm.    [Advooatiu;  LexCinoia.] 
Hono'res.  The  word  ignores,  in  its  more  stnct 
and  technical  use,  is  applied  to  the  ordinary 
administrative    magistracies,  whether  of   the 
Populus  Romanus,  of  the  Plebs,  or  of  a  muni- 
cipinm.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  wo  hear  of  the 
iua  honorum  as  a  part  of  the  Qualities  of  a  full 
citizen  which  might  be  withheld  when  ocher 
rights  were  granted.    (See  Tac  Ann.  xi.  28.) 
(For  the  curaua  honorum  see  Leges  annales.) 
The  distinction  drawn  between  honorea  and 
munera  resembles  that  between  *  office'  and 
'  duty.'    Dignity  also  attached  to  honoreSf  not 
to  mtmera,    lliere  is  no  clear  instance  of  a 
man  being  compelled  to  take  or  hold  a  Roman 
magistracy  agamst  his  will.  The  duties,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  priest  (Liv.  xxvii.  8)  and  of  a 
index  (Cic.  Bab.  Poat.  7,  17)  were  certainly 
imposed  even  against  the  will  of  the  person ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  status  of  a  senator 
could  be  decHned  or  laid  down  by  any  man  who 
had  held  a  qualifying  office  (Tac  Ann.  i.  76). 
The  municipal  magistracies  under  the  Empire 
were  not  avoidable  by  the  properly  qualuied 
persons. 

Among  provincial  munera  under  the  Empire 
we  find  such  services  as  transport  by  land  and 
water ;  labour  requisitioned  for  the  repair  of 
the  walls  or  streets  of  a  town ;  the  duty  of 
registering  the  assessments ;  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  provision  of  com,  of  water,  and 
of  horses  for  the  pubhc  games.  The  duty  of 
sitting  in  the  local  senate  was  probably  among 
the  Tnunera  personalia  of  municipals  and 
provincials. 

'OirXtrat.  [Armi  and  Axmoiir;  Ezer- 
eitiu.] 
Hoplo'maehL  [Oladiatores.] 
Hora  {&pa)y  in  the  signification  of  hour — that 
is,  the  24th  iMurt  of  the  natural  day — did  not 
come  into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C. 
The  equinoctial  hours,  though  known  to  astro- 
nomers, were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  division  of  the  day 
was  marked  roughly  by  the  position  of  the  sun. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  ren- 
dered the  duration  of  the  hours  longer  or 
shorter  according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  easy,  with  accuracy,  to  compare  or 
reduce  the  hours  of  the  ancients  to  our  equi- 
noctiid  hours.  The  hours  of  an  ancient  day 
would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of  our 
day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [Dies  and  Horo- 
loinam.] 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the 
length  of  the  &y  in  Italy  at  tlie  four  seasons 
of  the  year; 
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year.        Tkar  duraiiim  in  equi-  with  pom  of  ndcmptkn  wittun  ■  fixed    tim^ 

-I  naUiaitumn.  Dan.  e.  Pa  1.1.  967,  j  i: 

.    .  «  fare.  «S  miDDles  The  tollLnnng  inicripiioii  «ill  wrre  to  alunr 

JS   -    .    -     12    „      0  Ibe  iJso»!  lomurf  snrb  noUfieMions : 

1      .     ,     .     IS    II      «        Z  '^''  e»«pirrw  tfx^"'  ^"  X>^"  "^Vf"*" 

ing  UU«  eontaina  &  comfariBOD  of        Tbe  ixmctioe  of  pluiiig  IpiH  opoa  fHU^Hirty 


n  if'/un.         Modtm  H.»4n.  I«£ed  or  relieved  tbc  debtors  (Flat.  Sot.  Is  ; 

I _       4  4,«.e7'o'  cf.  Soion,  f  r.  311  Bei^ki. 

0    „   5H'  0"  Hnalo'fian  i ji^aAo^twi.    Th«  nsme  of  the 

S  P  H.  81'  O"  Kibcientfl  mcaanrcd   the  time  of  tbe  d^y  kih] 

0         17'  SO"  nigbt,    Thfl  eArliect  mad  Bunplest  borologiA  of 

^         S^  {^  .  vbicb  DoentJoa  U  roade.  v«ra  adled  vdAdi  &nd 

"  ■jW/ijrt'.     HerodotOB  111.  1091  conerilj  iHcribea 

WiXTCB  Solstice.  their  inmition  to   Ihe  Babyloniuia.       Thcaa 

1st  hotir  =       7  ^,M  SS'  £r  vere  ftQn-d^&ls.  uid  divided  the  d&y  into  tveln 

flnl  w       ft  S'  0"  eqaal  parts.    The  "iB^jnn.alrn  rallrd  rroiX'^vr 

q     jl  25*  3Q'r  I  ud  miaA^pof ,  wma  tbe  more  Biniple  of  the  tiro, 

—       1  PJI  S9'  O*  '  ""^  piotNtblj  tbe  more  Kudeut.    It  coDButed 

^      g   ^    if  SOT  ol*DDpngfat,tbeiluido*of  whichuMmeaBnred 

End  of  d«j  .     -      t   „    WOf  '^  '"^  msAed  oD  tbe  pUe«  where  the  ahadow 

felL  Tbe  longest  itwdo*  of  the  gnomon,  at  snn- 
The  Di^  w»  diiided  in  the  ume  ny  into  '  ri>e  and  nmKt,  wu  IS  teeL  In  later  timea  the 
twelre  equal  honn,  diflering  in  l«i,<tb  accord- '  name  'gDamoci'wBaandiedloan;kindot  edd- 
infrto  tbe  time  of  jeai  (Plant.  Ptfid.  IVUl).  dial,  and  espadall;  to  itafiiiger  (imkx),  which 
Bmi.diaU  were  iDtndDced  at  Rome  in  tbe  threw  the  shadow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  boor. 
Ibird  centoij  B^c.,  and  clvpsjdne  abont  tbe  The  *rfAi»  or  i^Aiirrpfrier,  oo  the  other  hand, 
middle  of  the  aeeond  »ntar;  IBorDlogiBB]  ;  Menu  to  hare  bosn  a  more  perfect  kind  of  son- 
bnt  tbe  (dd  nneqoal  diriaion  of  da;  and  nigbt  dial,  bat  not  to  haTe  been  roach  naed.  It  con- 
continued  ID  common  nie,  and  until  the  fonttb  listed  of  a  bann  (Atnvfi),  in  tbe  middle  of 
fsntorr  of  the  Cbhitian  «a  waa  recorded  on  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  finger  (yw^fotr) 
the  Calendaria.     [Diet.]  ,  was  orBcled,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parta  <d  the 

The  eipresaioiu  prinul,  alUra,  leriia  hora, '  daj  wen  nurlinH  b;  IfiMT 
Ac,  mean  the  hoar  whicb  is  passing,  and  not 
thai  wbicb  has  already  elapsed.  Heniy  A  to 
7  *.».  is  hora  prima  (at  the  eqninoies);  hora  ' 
nona  cenare  means  to  dine  when  the  ninth  ' 
honr  is  beginning,  i.e.  abont  2  p.h. 

'OpurraL  Official!  chosen  to  settle  bonn- 
daiies,  mostly  tA  sacred  places.  These  tfurrai  , 
were  not  ms^iatrates  o{  the  damea,  bnt  a  state  . 
commission  ^pointed  od  hoc.  The;  are  foond  ' 
in  other  crliesalaOL 

'Opot.  S(oiKtBliIetearpiIlanset-'>'~ii)>. 
bonndaiioa  of  '---•   —  — — 


part  of  a  boose,  with  i 

an  inscription  Mating  | 

I    thattbeland  or  bouse  ; 

I    mch  and  sach  a  per- 
son    for     so     maob        Another  kind  of  hoTologimn  was  the  water- 
mone)-.       Such    J^wi    clock(i(Atif'liS(ia,ei<!}tfy(im):on£inall;asedoiil; 
might  be :  tor  the  pnipoee  of  measoring  tbe  time  daiiog 

(1)  Of  creditors  on  |  which  persons  ware  allowed  to  speak  in  tbe 
the  property  of  i  courla  o(  jostice  at  Athens,  bat  in  the  >ge 
debtors.  [  of  Aristophanes  (sea  Ach.    S99,   Fop.  88  and 

(9)  Of  the  wife  on  r  SG7)  in  common  ose.  The  orators  beqaentlT 
the  propert;  which  nse  ths  tflrm  ttmf  instead  of  the  time  allowed 
her  hnsband  waa  '  to  them  (iv  t»  iii4  ESari,  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  371, 
obliged  to  give  as ;  g  ISS,  &c.).  An  especial  otBcer  (i  t^-  l^p] 
security  for  tiie  dowry  |  was  appointed  in  the  conrts  for  the  pnrpou  of 
which  be  received  '  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping  it  when 
with  his  wila  ijrpouthi  any  docnments  were  read,  whereby  iiis  speaker 
irorliaiita) ;  or  on  was  intermpled  (rb  31  trVia$t  rb  tt^p]  (Dem. 
acconntotmoneydoel  c.  Str/iA.  i.  p.IlOS,  §8).  The  time  vuied,  w- 
to  a  husband  for  the  |  corduig  to  the  importauoe  of  the  case,  from 
dowry  of  a  wife.  I  eleven  amphorae  to  one.    In  a  ^pofi^  tofitrpK- 

(S|  On  the  property    Btlat  the  water  allowed  to  each  party  anoonWd 
those  perwos  to    to  eleven    amphorae  (Aeschin.  F.    L.  §  128), 

' the  estate  of    wlufreaa  in  trikls  concerning  the  right  ol  in 

^■"'"" "^     Heritance  only  one  amphora  was  allon""""  "^ — 

.  Macart.  p.  1063,  \  8).    Those  s 


horolog:um 

nUicli  the  time  was  tbns  mensnied  to  the 
Bpeoker^  ore  calleil  iimu  irpt)i  iiimp :  others  are 
tenned  Slxai  fi>»u  RSotoi,  in  whioh  the  Bpeakers 
veto  not  limited. 

SmaJler  cltpsyilrap,  mailc  of  glasa,  were  used 
in  familieB  tot  mt.iu.uri,.g  time.  Aa  the  length 
of  the  hour  vnjied  aecording  to  the  seaBoo  of 
the  yenjr,  the  inaecnrftcj  haJ  to  be  met  by 
raeohanioftl  Mrangementn,  of  which  no  clear 
oocount  can  be  given^  Plato  is  aaid  to  have 
used  a  yMetipulir  i:i>iiK6yim  in  the  ehajv  of  a, 
largo  clepaydra.  wliich  indicated  the  houFB 
'  -'e  day.     KUs  '-     - 


nerly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  but 
low  known  as  the  HoTologtcal  Manumn.t  uf 
\ndTonihu»  KyrTheatei,vtMa  horologium.  and 
wntained  a  clepeydia,  a  series  of  diaiB,  and  a. 


rt  horoloK 


Ac^iD*'  i/SpavMt 


i  the 
K,  which  is  described  by  Vitr 


^ar  hoTologitini  scu. 
ve  L.  Papiriua  Cm 
a' the  temple  of  Q. 

of    old  BolariDm  a  t: 
egalated 


saBun-dlal  (aolarium,ot 
»«),  brought  to  Bome  by 
)3  B.C.,  aod  placed  hefoie 
.  The  Censor  Q.MatciUB 
I  U.C.,  by  the  aide  of  the 


:,  91 ;  the  principle  of  w 
a  wheel  turned  b^  a  oonalant 
and  a  regiBteriog  mdex  (VJtr.  a 


the   latitude  of 

P.  Scipio,  m  1B9  B.c,,eBtabli6hed  a  public  clepa-' 
ydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  both  of  ^y 
and  night.  Thia  clepsydra  was  in  after-time* 
generally  called  lojanum.  A  gnomon  in  the 
shape  of  an  obelisk  was  erected  by  Angustua  in 
the  CampQa  Martioa :  and  other  solaria  were 
set  DP  on  the  fronta  of  temples  and  baBilicas. 
Hotologia  of  Taiioos  descnptiona  were  com- 
monly kept  by  private  individuals  (Cic.  Patn. 
ivi.  le,  8)*  and  wealthy  Bcmans  used  to  keep 
watchmen  to  announce  tlie  houis  of  the  day  to 
their  maBters  (Juv.  i.  21fl ;  Mart.  viii.  ST). 
Clepsydrae    were   used  by   the   Bomang   in 

which  the  night  won  divided  (Caes.  B,  G.  v.  IS). 

The  custom  of  using  clepeydrae  aa  a  check 
upon  the  sprskers  in  the  courts  of  justice  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  alao.  Cicero  {Verr.  i.  9,  M6) 
apeoks  of  hia  iegitima«  horaa  (cf.  Sab,  perd. 
B,  B,  Flacc.  SB,  83).  The  ctep^dra  seeme  bo 
have  nm  tor  holi  an  hour.  (Compare  Plin. 
i^B.ii.ll,  vi.S;  Uort.  ti.  SG,  viii.  7.)  [Eon; 
Diti.] 

Horo'wwpn*.   Uitiologia,] 

Ho'rTevni  (olp(uii>;  kIso  ffiro^AanTtir,  Jhro- 
SilKii).  A  biiit  cbuuber  or  giaoaiy  {Vers. 
Otarg.  \.  49;  Tiboll.  ii.  6,  M;  Hor.  Carm.i. 
I,  T).     During  the  Empiie  the  name  ADTTstim 

{horrea  tubterranaa,  vinaria),  e^.  a  cellar, 
a  depot  inr  merchandiBe.  and  all  Mrta  of  pro- 
viaiona  {horream  penarivin).  Horrea  were 
often  built,  like  our  own,  upon  dwarf  piera,  and 
were  then  called  horrea  penailia  or  siiblimui. 

In  imperial  times  Borne  poBsesaed  three  kinda 
of  horrea:  (I)  public  warehouaea  for  depoait  of 
goods,  and  even  money,  securities,  and  other 
valuables ;  (9)  private  horrea  built  on  specala- 
tion  in  ordsr  to  be  let  as  strong  rooms  ;  (S) 
pubha  granaries,  bnildings  in  which  a  supply 
of  com   was  conatantly  kept  at  the  expense 

of  BCftKity. '  These  dated  from  C.  Grooehus  and 
hia  Lex  Sempronia  frumtmtaria.  The  ruins 
'  "      '  populi  Bon       " 


jidown 


I  the  I 


between  the  Aventioe  and  Che  Monte  Testaccto. 
(Plul.  C.  Gracch.  G  ;  Cio.  Seit.  36,  §  SB.) 
During  the  Empire  we  find  a  nombei  of  public 
horrea,  called  after  the  namea  of  their  founders ; 
e.g.  Horrea  Seioni,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &<i. 
The  nnmber  of  these  at  length  mounted  up  to 
nearly  800.  The  officers  who  snperintendad 
them  were  called  horrearii  at  vUici  ex  horrea. 
[FnuDentariM  UgM.] 

Hortui  (K^oi).  A  garden.  1.  Obeek.— The 
mythical  garden  of  Alkinoufl  (Horn.  Od.  vii. 
113-130)  is  divided  into  a  fruit  garden,  a  vine- 
yard, and  a  garden  of  herbs :  there  ia  no  trace 
of  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Qaidenin^  was  little  practised  among  the 
Greeks  in  historical  times.    The  aftcred  grorel. 


the   year  n 
B  garden  con 


8S2  H0BTU3  H0SPE8 

t.g.  that  ol  the  Oryneian  ApoUo  (PaaB.  i.  31),  '  viii.  11  and  68,  liji.  137).  The;  were  nsed  boUi 
contained  ornBmontal  plants  and  fmit  trees,  to  preserve  (oreign  plauta  und  to  prodnoe 
particuloily  oliTes  and  vines  (Boph,  Oed.  Col.  ,  Hovers  and  fruit  oat  of  eeason.  There  were 
IB;  X^D.-Anab.  v.  8,  ^  12).  i  iilao  forcing-houaea  torgiapes,  melons,  fto.     In 

AriBlophanes  speaks  of  Kfjirgm  eiiiJni  {Ann,    every  garden  there  was  a  space  set  apart  (or 
lOeS).      At  Athens    the    flovers    most    cnlti-    vegetables  [hoiera). 

TBtsd  were  probably  those  used  for  making  Flowers  and  plant*  were  also  kept  in  the 
garlands,  saoh  OS  Tioleta  and  mees.  The  rose-  central  apaoe  of  the  perintvle  [Domu],  on  (lie 
garden  in  Demoatbeneg  {fieSottd,  c.  Nicottr.  p.  ;  niofa,  and  in  the  windows  of  tlie  houses,  Some- 
lasi,  ^  ID)  was  donbcleas  onltivated  for  pmHt,  times  the  walls  of  a  small  town-garden  were 
not  for  the  owner's  jdeasnre.  The  Buhnrbs  ol  punted  in  imitation  ol  a  real  garden,  with 
Athens  abonnded  with  gardens,  serving  to  trees,  fountains,  birds.  &c,,  like  a  Spanish jiofio, 
sapply  the  city  with  flowers  and  vegetables  and  the  small  ooortyatd  woe  ornamented  with 
(Pirn,  iiivi.  g  le ;  Fans.  i.  IB,  g  9).     In  Egypt,  |  flowers  in  vases. 

■-  .!._   .! —   ^r   .1..  T.._i  —  ■—    .    :._       j^g  phraee  hortu*  pentilit  is  used  in  two 

seases:  (1)  Hwnging  gardens,  i.e.  terraces 
rising  one  over  another  on  arches,  ol  which  the 
Isola  Bella  on  the  Lago  Moggiore  exhibits  a 

, ,  ,_^,.__, ,_„ modem  instance.    (3)  A  moveable  frame  placed 

[f]  wild  pears),  and  other  fruits ;  in  autumn,  on  wheels,  and  employed  in  lorcing  by  nuutet- 
vines  and  figs,  and  pomegranates  and  myrtles.'    gardeners  (hatitora). 

The  parsdioeB    (vopiiStHm)  of  the  Persian  \      An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  ui'ri- 
salmps  (Xen.  Anah.  i.  2,  g  7>  ii.  4,  §  14)  were    darium,  and  the  gardener  topiariu*  or  viridO' 


not  gardens,  but  enclosed  porks  for  Qie  preaer-  '  rius.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener  is 
vation  ol  game.  {  vilieia  or  cultor  hortorum.     We  find  also  the 

S.  BoifAN,  We  have  two  very  fntl  deecrip-  special  names  viiutor,  holilor.  Tlie  word  hortu- 
tions  of  Roman  gardens  in  the  letters  of  the  '  lanu»  is  ancUiiBical.  A  ulave  called  aquarius 
younger  Pliny,  referring  to  bis  Laurentioe  and  hnd  charge  of  the  fountains  both  in  the  garden 
Tuscan  tiUbs  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  IT,  v.  6).     In  front    and  in  the  house. 

of  thejHrrltcut  there  was  generally  a  zffifiu,  or  !  Hones.  HDni'tinm  ({^vui,  {(vfo,  rpainia). 
flat  piece  ol  ground,  divided  into  Sower.beds  of  I  1.  Greek.  In  ancient  Ureeoe  the  stranger, 
different  ehapes  by  holders  of  box.  Some.  |  as  SDch  ({^vei  and  hostii),  was  looked  upon  as 
times  these  beds  were  raised  so  as  to  form  an  enemy  (Cic.  OJ.  i.  IS,  g  87:  Udt.  ii.  11} ; 
terraces,  and  their  sloping  sides  planted  with  :  but  appearing  among  another  tribe  or  nation 
evergreens  or  creepers.  The  moat  striking  without  any  sign  of  hoatilo  intentions,  he 
features  of  a  Boouin  garden  were  lines  of  large  was  considered  as  a  suppliant,  und  onder  the 
trees,  among  which  the  plana  appears  to  have  protection  ot  Zean  (Z.  {/not  and  UfHivtot: 
been  a  favourite,  planted  in  regnlar  order;  Hcnn.  Oif.  iiv.67,vii.l81 ;  e(,  Orf.ivii.  484).  On 
alleys  or  walks  (ambul^iiionfs)  formed  by  his  arrival  th^  hoHt  did  not  inquire  who  the 
ohpped  hedges  of  evergreens;  beds  of  aoan.  stranger  was,  or  wlint  had  led  him  to  his 
thos,  rows  ot  fmit-trees  or  vines,  with  statues,  house,  ontil  the  duties  of  hospitality  were 
pyramids,  fountains,  and  summsr-honaes  (i2ta«- I  (ulfllled  (Oi.  i.  170,  Arc).  Dnnng  his  stay 
iae).  The  gardens  of  the  Roman  nobles  much  .  bis  person  was  sacred,  and  '  the  host's  house 
resembled  Uiose  ol  modem  Rome.  It  should  I  was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  de- 
be  noted  that  a  plessDre- garden  is  generally  :  portnre  be  was  dismissed  with  presents  and 
luirti,  not  hortiii,  which  meana  a  garden  for  ,  good  wishes  {Od,  iv.  B7  sqq.).  On  the  de- 
domsstio  use.  partnre  ol  the  stranget  the  host  broke  a  die  or 

Attoohsd  to  the  garden  were  places  lor  exer- ,  tally  {luiTpiyaAos)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he 
cise,  geitationei  and  kippodromi.  The  gei-  <  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half  was  given 
iatio  was  a  sort  ol  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for    bo  the  stranger.     Hospitality  was  transferred 

hippodronmi  was  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  con-  ;  36  ;  Thnc.  li.  IB  ;  Plat.  CriUi,  p.  4G  c).  To 
•isting  of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  violate  the  lavrs  of  hospitality  was  a  crime, 
bai,  ornamented  with  topiarian  work,  and  sur-  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  aa  gods 
rounded  by  large  trees  (Plin.  Ep.  v,  B,  §  S3;  (Sinai  iiaKa(ir(a! ;  Pans.  vii.  26).  But  a  more 
Mart.  lii.  60,  6).     [Hippodromui.]  i  regular    and   (lequent  intercourse  among  the 

The  principal  garden-flowers  of  the  Romans  |  Greeks  led  to  the  establishment  of  inns 
seem  to  have  been  violets  and  rosea :  they  also  (ii!iyaoic»roi',  xarayiyiDi',  KariiXWTis,  ltoTcUi>(«). 
had  the  cnnus,  narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris.  [Canpons.^  For  such  occasions  as  a  Flavif- 
poppy,  amaranti,  and  others.  I  yuptj  tlie"  state  or  the   temple  provided  for 

Ciuuervalories  and  hot-bouses  are  not  men-  I  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  either  in 
Uoned  by  any  writer  earlier  than  tlie  first  booths  or  temporary  inns  erected  about  the 
oentury  of  our  era.  We  then  find  them  closed  temple  (Find.  01.  ii.  61  and  BB :  Plat.  Legg. 
with  apeeularin,  i.e.  windows  of  talc  (tapis  I  lii.  p.  962  E  ;  Thuc.  iii.  GH).  In  the  houses  of 
apeeaUtrit)  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,   Sg  4,  31;  Mart. '  the  wealthierOreeksaBeparBteFart(/HUpiliUT» 
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or  Aa^jHtaita  aud  ^twwyts)  with  a  separate  en- 
trance was  destined  for  the  reception  and 
habitation  of  strangers.  On  the  first  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the 
table  of  their  host ;  bnt  afterwards  their  pro- 
visions (l^yta)f  consisting  of  fowls,  eggs,  and 
fruit,  were  either  sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to 
purchase  them  for  themselves. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to 
hospitium  privatum :  that  is,  the  hospitality 
existing  between  two  individuals  or  families  of 
different  states.  Of  far  greater  importance, 
however,  was  the  hospitium  publicum  {xpo- 
^f Wa).  There  were  two  classes  of  irp6^vot : 
(l)  citizens  living  in  their  own  state  and  ap- 
pointed by  another  state  to  act  as  its  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  (2)  citizens  appointed  by  their 
own  state  to  show  hospitality  to  foreigners  in 
its  name.  The  second  class  of  iep6^*voi  appear 
to  have  been,  not  a  r^ular  magistracy,  but 
appointed  on  special  occasions,  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  cities. 

The  ordinary  xp6^tyoi  have  been  compared  to 
our  modem  consuls.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference,  that  the  proxeni  were  not  citizens  of 
the  state  sent  out  to  reside  in  the  foreign  state, 
but  wese  selected  from  amongst  the  citizens  of 
that  forei^  state  to  represent  its  interests. 
The  hoipttium  publicum  among  the  Greeks 
arose  presumably  from  the  hospitium  privatum^ 
of  which  it  yet  t>ore  certain  traces :  e.g.  in  the 
pubhc  dinners  given  to  the  irp6^woi  in  the  irov- 
TOM^ioy.  The  first  proxenns  of  Athens  recorded 
is  Alexander,  king  of  Maoedon,  6  ^tX^AAiyy, 
whom  Mardonius  sent  to  Athens  on  a  pohtical 
mission  (Hdt.  viii.  18C).  The  oldest  extant 
decree  oonf erring  proxeny  dates  from  the  middle 
of  ihe  fifth  century.  The  principal  duties  of  a 
proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe- 
cially envoys,  who  came  from  the  state  which 
they  represented  {Dem.  Cor.  p.  262,  §  82) ;  to 
procure  for  them  admission  to  the  assemblv 
and  seats  in  the  theatre,  and  in  general  to  look 
after  the  interests  (commercial  or  political,  as 
the  case  might  be)  both  of  the  state  by  whom 
they  were  appointed,  as  if  it  were  their  iwripa 
irarpli  (Plat.  Legg.  L  p.  642  b),  and  of  any 
individual  citizen  of  that  state.  A  proxenus 
would  assist  such  persons  in  the  law  courts, 
advance  money  to  tnem  and  ransom  them  when 
made  prisoners  of  war  (Thuc.  iii.  70).  Nikias, 
as  proxenus  of  Syracuse,  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  his  oountiymen  from  warring  against 
that  dty;  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  intended 
treachery  of  the  Mitylenaeans  from  Doxander, 
their  proxenus  (Thuo.  iii.  2,  cf .  ii.  29) ;  and  Alki- 
biades  reminded  the  Lacedaemonians  that  he 
had  done  them  many  good  offices,  especially 
after  their  misfortune  at  Pylos  (Thuc  vi.  89 ; 
Plut.  Alcib.  14).  Proxeni  were  usually  sent  on 
embassies  to  the  states  by  which  they  had  been 
appointed  (Aeschin.  c.  Ctea.  §  138  ;  Thuc.  v.  48 ', 
Plut  Alcib.  14,  Ctm.  18). 

At  Athens,  in  very  few  instances  only  is 
proxeny  alone  oonfenvd :  it  is  usually  coupled 
with  the  title  of  tltpy^nis  (cf .  Hdt.  viii.  186 ; 
Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  476,  §  60),  and  sometimes  with 
the  honour  of  a  golden  crown  (usually  of  Ihe 
value  of  1000  drachmas) ;  and  at  a  later  time 
of  an  olive  wreath.  Amongst  the  privileges 
which  were  included  in  the  proxeny  was  the 
protection  of  Athens  everjrwhere  and  as  against 
all  persons  whatsoever,  for  themselves  and 
their  property,  so  that  offences  against  the 
proxenus  were  an  offence  against  the  Athenian 
state.  It  would  seem  that  some  states  guar- 
anteed the  safety  of  their  proxenus  even  in  case 


of  war  with  his  native  city,  and  Polybius  (v. 
96,  12)  tells  of  a  proxenus  being  set  free  without 
ransom;  but  Nikias  experienced  no  such 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  SyracuiOuis,  whom 
he  had  served  so  faithfully  (Thuc.  iii.  62,  68). 
A  second  privilege  which  the  Athenians  granted 
to  their  proxeni  was  free  access  (iep6<Toloi)  to 
the  fiovKii  and  4KKKri<ria.  Other  privil^es  were 
the  right  to  acquire  property  in  Attica  {tyimi- 
<ri5),  IfforiKua,  and  ar4Kua\  possibly  also 
citizenship,  a  common  thing  in  some  other 
states. 

In  some  cases,  e.g.  where  the  recipient  of 
proxeny  resided  at  Athens,  the  title  was  com- 
plimentary and  honorary,  and  did  not  entail 
the  performance  of  duties.  Such  honorary 
xpo^fvia  was  granted  to  foreigners  who  showed 
zeal  in  furthering  the  interests  of  Athens  (rh 
<rufi^4poyra  r^  ^fv)*  <^^  ^  return  for  such 
services  as  brin^g  com  to  Athens,  selling  it 
cheap,  making  gifts  of  money,  &c.  The  title  of 
wpd^tyos  was  often  oouplea  with  that  of  §ht 
tpy^lniSf  and  made  hereditary. 

Decrees  granting  xpolttfla  were  engraved  on 
OT^Acu  :  it  was  a  fiurther  distinction  when  a 
<rr^Kii  with  the  decree  engraved  was  placed  in 
the  Acropolis.  A  copy  of  the  decree  was  sent 
to  the  city  of  the  new  proxenus,  and  frequently 
a  second  or^Ai}  erected  there.  In  some  cities 
there  were  official  lists  of  proxeni. 

2.  Roman. — Private  hospitality  (^.j»rii;ah<7n} 
with  the  Bomans  seems  to  have  been  more  ac- 
curately and  legally  defined  than  in  Greece.  The 
character  of  a  bosses,  i.e.  a  person  connected 
with  a  Boman  hj  ties  of  hospitality,  was  held 
even  more  sacred,  and  thought  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person 
connected  by  blood  or  affinity.  The  obligations 
which  hospitium  with  a  foreigner  imposed  upon 
a  Boman  were  to  receive  into  his  house  his 
hospes  when  travelling  (Liv.  xlii.  1),  and  to 
protect  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him 
as  his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice  (Cic.  Div, 
in  Caec.  20,  §  66).  Private  hospitium  was  es« 
tablished  between  individuals  by  mutual  pres- 
ents, or  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  person 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  860),  and  hallowed  by  the 
sanction  of  luppiter  Hospitalis  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  22, 
§  48,  Deiot.  6,  §  18),  and  the  violation  of  it  was 
as  great  a  crime  and  impiety  at  Bome  as  in 
Greece.  When  hospitium  was  formed,  the 
two  friends  used  to  divide  between  them  a 
tessera  hospitalis  (Plant.  Poen.  v.  2, 87  sqqOt  ^y 
which  they  or  their  descendants  might  recog- 
nise one  another.  (See  cut  under  Teifera.i 
This  relation  could  not  be  dissolved  except  by 
a  formal  act  (renurUiatio,  Liv.  xxv.  18 ;  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  86,  §  89),  and  in  this  case  the  tessera 
hocpitaUs  was  broken  rPlaut.  CistelL  iL  1,  27). 

Public  hospitality,  uso,  seems  to  have  existed 
at  a  very  earlv  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy  {foedus  nospitii,  Liv.  i.  9).  But  the  first 
direct  mention  of  public  hospitality  between 
Bome  and  another  city  is  the  establishment  of 
public  hospitality  between  Bome  and  Caere, 
890  B.C.  (Liv.  V-  60).  The  Caerites  thus  ob- 
tained the  civitas  without  suffrsgium  and 
honores  [Ciyitai;  Colonia].  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Bepnblic  we  no  longer  find  public 
hospitality  established  between  Bome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  towns  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  municipia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  the  custom  of 
granting  uie  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to  a 
distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Bepublic  (Liv.  i.  46,  T.  98,  zxxvii.  64). 
The  privileges  of  such  a  publio  hospes  include^ 
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PnUie  hoqiWit  J  bm  hmditat?  is  Ub  funDr 
of  Uh  pencB  to  wtuai  it  had  bem  panted. 
Hie  Twwt^MTT  ^  poMic  *"  —  "     ""  "      .■— - 


I  qlendid  ■nUrtabmiHiU  pcoTided  lor  ttw  pcoftle 
I  bj  Iha  eatpaxm  sad  otlw*'  opoloit  perwas. 
'"■"     '"  "the     l^Hi^H>i^    or 


(Suet.  A'«ro,  41,  M). 
oeitl  tfimi  to  k  v 


'YaiclvAia.  A  gnkt  nitioiu]  r«>tinl,  «le- 
bnt«d  «Tef7  -""■-"  mH  AmfkUe  br  the  Amj- 
UaeuutDdSputHu.  The  fcatiTd  dated  froDi 
|>«-I>oruB  tinw.  bat,  lika  the  Kofmlo,  had 
fceoi  taksi  or^  hr  the  Doriuu ;  luid  *ma  held 
IB  bsaoor  of  the  Amjklaaui  Apollo  and  of  the 
iToatlifDl  hen  HTskiatfatu,  wbcm  he  uxideat- 
■llj  itraek  dead  aith  m  quoit.  This  HjskiDtfaiu 
Ik  k  penooilicatiai  of  the  drjiiig  op  of  vefjeta- 
tioa  br  the  but  a<  nmmn:  the  qooit  Itirwat) 
u  Ibe  nn'a  dak.  The  Unkmthik  luted  for 
Hum  dtjt.  nie  cenmoiuea  id  the  firtf  aad 
(Intd  dc^H  vera  of  m  aolemn  ttmactei,  wUh 
Mcnfices  to  tbedeaduidlaidenUaTer  Hjakin- 
tbna.  The  ■eeood  d^j  nu  feat  in  pablic 
Kjoieiiigi,  with  moaksl  perdtnnuKc*,  hone-  -    - 

jt  lulioDMl  BODf^  debcea.  a  pn>-    prDtahlj 

— --cfcBrch«iot.l«£«<p,),        Hj-dri 

s  were  al»  oflnvd  on  HrdrUpko'na  IMpf  apja)  >»  ow  ot  the 
thi*  daj,  and  the  atiieiu  kept  op«i  bnoie  lor  wrrioex  which  a]i«u  (furwsni  rmding  at 
Ihor  friend*  and  reUtiona ;  and  the  «laiea  were  Athens  had  to  perftgiu  to  the  Atbenianii  at  the 
■Dowed  tooiiojtlHimaelrea.  Grot  importance  Panatbenaea.  The  hTdriaphoria  was  performed 
wu  attached  to  thia  festiralbjtbf  Amjklaeans  ,  br  the  wivnoT  ali«u;  tbeii  danghtera  had  on 

IB.iS;  Tlnci-.n;  Xen.Hfi/.iT.S.'i  II)'  (ibe    canTing  of  paiuolal   for    the  Atbevian 

nrppif 'Y0pi>>f    T(«+4-     Sw    Appendix,    maiden*,  anj    the  men  the  rrmt^^fim  iche 

Creu  Liw.  anjiDgof  TesselaoontainiittEolIeringiof  calcec, 

Bjintrntm  IH^^i).     'Kola.]  Ac,  for  the  goddeaa).     The  hjdiiapbona  was 

BjizuMloM  (tSfHuXm).    A 'walcr-iraui ;  said    IheeanTingof "       

tohaTebeminientedbyKteiibiDsotAJeuiidria    EcUt.  TS)4I,  i 

CtMiHM  BMkiU]  aboat  350  b-c.  (PUd.  vii.    l^-rlonned  to  (he  matroni  of  Atheo*  when  lliry 

M.  I  1S5J.     He  aridentl;  took  the  idea  of  his    walked  U  Lh«   temple  of  Athena  ia  Hk  greKl 

organ  frooi  the  S7IMI  or   Pandean  pipes,  a    proreiaioo  at  the  Pamthenaoa. 

mascal   inrinnnent  of  the  higheit  antiqiiit;        HTpMlkraa.     iTM^aB.] 

among  the  Oreekg.     He  oontriTed  the  nvsiu  of  '      "trrtpi-rnt.    tbe  word  \iptrn,  ipir^ti  ori- 

adaptug  kejs  with    leren  (iynnurnii),  and    si°^T  signified  a  rower :  but   in   later   time* 

wi:li  perforaln]  sliden  (niiian),  to  open  and    vr^ptfffa    (not  iinyitajl   waa    applied   to  Uu 

ahnt  the  tnunths  of  the  pipes  (7*»ffffJi[0(ia),  a    "bw  of  a  vesael.  aa  distinct  frMO  the  iwiBirm. 

'npplj  of  wind  being  obtamed,  witbont  inter-  1  wldiers  or  marmef  IThoe.  wL  SI ;  Polyb.  v.  IWt, 

miawon.  bj  bellowi  wotkfA  b;  the  preanin  o(    §  11-     [Sa*i>-]     The  name  vr^Krai  was  alto 

waletO'itr  I  13;Claad.^f:cnu.VaU.rAAi<{     given   to  those  men  IcommoidT  cslkd  n>M- 

Sllll.     Its  pipe*  were    partly  of    bronie    and  :  ^itpoi)  br  whom  tfac  hf<plitae  wore  acoompaniod 

partly  o(  iced  Ifiirmms,  tga  aina,  Cland.  U.).    'hen  they  took  the  i:<.;d,  and  who  canied  the 

Inggage,  the  proyisLonti,  and  the  shield  ol  the 

,  hnplite  (Sen.  fyr.  iL  1,  §  Sll. 

.      At  Athena  the  name  Ow^mi.  or  the  abstract 

iinnria.  aeema  to  hare  been  applied  to  a  whole 

daiai  of  offiivra.     Arialotie  iPtW.  ir.  ISi  divides 

all  pablic  offices  inio  Ifane  rla.'ses— opxaf  <"' 

,  magistnde&.  iwiui^iimi  or  adnunieiraliouB.  and 

irnptviai  or  services.     A  pnblic  officer,  vlien 

he  appointed  another  person  to  perform  Che 

lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  bia  oflioe, 

could  not  raiae  him  to  Ibe  rank  of  a  public 


Ua^iiS 


I  These  vinteira:  tberefore,  were  not  [nlillc 
officers,  pmpeHj  apeiLking.  Tlie  original  and 
characterisUc  difference  between  them  ai^  Te&l 
public  of}>C4-ra  waa,  that  the  former  raoeiTed 
saliiries^  ahile  the  latter  had  norbe. 
The  wold  ia^ptrift  also  oommonly  means  a 


TtlOKPlTHI 
"YnicpiTi^t.    [HUtrio,] 
'Y*68T||ia.    [CUoeni.] 
'Yi™i*it<.v.s-    rojiotoi.) 
'YirupiSO'Ca,.      ['Avdicpunc :    AiaiTiiTat : 

Bjf&aomvM.  [ZnlMuiam.l 
'Yir6px'ni^<ii  was  a  lively  fina  of  mimic 
d&nce  which  accompanied  the  songs  used 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  eBpeeiallj  uqode 
the  DoiiuiB.  It  was  performed  by  men  and 
women  (Athon.  liT.  p.  B81  c).  A  chorus  of 
Bingers  at  the  festirals  of  Apollo  nsanlly  duiced 
—  nnd  the  oitor,  while  several  other  persons 
'  '  '  '  accompany  the  sftion  of  the 
ropriabe  oiimia  performance 
le  hyporchema  was  thus  a 
fteo  .passed  into  the  playful 


I  appomi 
«>..K  with  OL 
{twopxturBai). 
lyric  dance,  i 


The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied 
by  the  hyporebema  were  likewise  colled  hjp- 
orchematd.  Their  cbarocterwaaluht  and  play- 
ful.    :8eo  Find.  Fr.  71~ei.) 

HTpoiWiiiiuu.    [nMtmni.] 
Eh^otha'wi.    [Figmu.l 
'YTOTpax<ikMv.   [ArAitMtiini.] 
-YirrXTive'    [Stadium ;  Hlppodntmni.] 


1. 


iMiOato'r* 


lie  term  anl^agmtnlutn,  which  was  applied 
a  the  lintel  oe  well  as  the  jambs  (aTUepagmtit- 


rtCMOM-iffToO-     The  sai 
vtlilct  niTorant.     [EzBroitoi.] 

iR'atiliim.    [Arm*  uid  AxmoiiT,  Speah 

la'nuA  [Bipaj.  A  door.  Benldea  bein 
plicable  to  the  doors  of  apartments  ii 
mterior  of  a  house,  which  were  properly  • 
oilia  (Verg.  Aen.  vi.  43,  HI),  this  tenp 
enpectall;  denoted  the  front  or  street  door, 
wliich  HfHH  also  called  anlicum,  and  in  Oreeh 
eipa  otAtiai,  aiktla.  nuAloi,  oiXfa  (Oli. 
JO;  Find.  Nfm.  i.  10;  Theocr.  iv,  i&\. 
houses  of  the  Komans  conunonly  had  a  I 
door,  called  ptatitum,  pailtca  (Hor.  Ep. 
SI;  Plaut.  koii.  iii.  8,  27  Buet.  Claud. 
and  in  Greek  rapdOijp<n,dun.  wapaB&piorl  also 
in|iraIa,sc.Suf><i.becaaBe  it  often  led  into  a  gsrder 
at  the  bock.  |[Dem,]  r.  Eptrg.  p.  IIBB,  g  68 : 
cf.  Plant.  Slich.  iii.  1.  <0|.  VtvUMvpor,  piiado- 
thyrum  was  a  secret  door  (Cic.  Verr.  it.  90. 
g  SO,  pott  Red.  in  Sen.  S,  §  11).  (Far  tht 
internal  doors,  like  the  liiaoMKoi  or  fi^TovAoi, 
Ke  Somni.) 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  conailled  ol 
lonr  indispensable  parts — the  threshold,  or  sill ; 
the  lintel;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  {limen,  0r,)i.ii.  otSdi,  tSii)  was 
an  object  of  reverence,  and  it  was  thon^t  un- 
lucky to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On  this 
account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were  of 
an  uneven  number,  so  that  the  worshipper,  after 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  ^onld 
place  the  some  foot  on  the  tbreshold  ols  ' 
fig.  66,  under  AntM). 

The  lintel  (iagumentutn^tvpereilium)  wt 
called  limen  (/nv.  vi.  338),  and  limen  lupemm. 


iperiui,  Vitr.  iv.   6,  §  1),   implies  that 

I '  the  doom  opened  inwards.  The  door  was  in 
everr  pert  behind  the  door.case.  It  wph  for. 
merl'y  assumed  from  Flutorch  {Publie.  'lO)  that 
in  tlie  older  Greek  hotlses  the  doors  r^alarty 
openeil  outwards.  Bat  it  is  probable  that  such 
doors  were  olwsys  refrarded  us  encroaoli.-nents 
on  the  rights  of  the  public.  In  a  single  inatance 
only  were  the  doors  allowed  to  open  ootwards 

"'       "~  ---■ption  was  made  as  a  epecial 

ut  of  M,  Valerius  PobJicola 


pnvilcfie 
(Plot.  U. 


ao). 


to  distinguish  it 


m  tbe  si. 
[  (Plant,  .tfrrc. 


which  was  called 
1.  1).     It  w 


In  Urge  ediflcee  the  jambs  (poitet,  (TToffiaf; 
aniepaymffnta,  Vitr.  iii.  1)  were  mode  to  D 
verge  towards  the   top,  according  to    cert 
pn^iortions  [Somni].     The  jamb  was  mode  of 
a  single  stone  even  in  the  largest  edifices. 

Tbe  door  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,   allowed   the  worshippers  to  view 
from  without  the  entire  image  of  the  divinity,    ' 
•nd  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  i 


and  oomioe,  or  b;  a  cornice  <iiij,    Thig  aupeT' 
utructure  wan  called  hyiierthfrum  {jrifiSafiBt). 
The  aext  woodcul  (Bg.   1130)  ahowa  one  ot  tno  .'  duan  of  templt 
Bn«olea(iTa,)rafWT(J(>,4TKBii«)iathetempl(     -    "■ ' 


otA 


Lt  Athen 


The  dooritftsK  waa  called /on>  or  valua,  and 
in  areeh  ff«r(t,  WpwfKi*.  or  itAt iff iJj— nana! ly 
in  the  plural,  aa  the  doon  of  all  iminrtMit 
building*  were  double;  and  froqoently  in  pri- 
vate houaea  alao  (Ar,  Tkfim.  487 ;  Horn.  Vd. 
;  Saet. -4uff.  sa).    [Cwdo.] 


11  xni  boara'  tnska  were  on  Ihe  aame  pria- 

j  uaed  b>  decorate  the  duora  n(  the  lemplp* 

liana.     OwU  and  other  biida  »ere  uailed 

1  doon  u  in  modem  lime*.     Alao  garUuda 

vreutlinof  tlowerawere  luapended  over  tbs 

idpHvate  hniiM*:  Uurel  for 

victoiy,  myrtle  for  a  wedding,  cypraaa  for  ft 

death,  &e.  |0v.  Met.  i.  GU3,  Tntt.  iii.  1,  at ; 

Verg.  Am.  vi.  70  ;  Jov.  vi.  Bl,  ii.  »6  ;  Plin.  it. 


iliefon 


mtering 


The 


ning   apecim 


1  of  ai 


e  (dl  of  marble 
wood  have  periahed.  The  leavea  of  the  doi 
were  aometimea  overlaid  with  gold,  an  Eaate 
praotioe  (J  Kinga  vi.  S1-8G);  at  other  tin 
they  were  enriohed  with  Darring,  and  inli 
with  gold  and  ivory  (Cio.  Virrr.  Tv.  Bfl,  (  1' 
I,  aa,  E  ei;  Ov.  Uat.  viii,  TOS;  Verg.  Ota 
iii.  aa:  Horn.  Od.  vii.  S9-S4 ;  Plin.  xtx 
18). 

Quttdri/orft  ianuaa  were  doon  witkhing 


'4iP 


cSled 


Fi(.  ae.-Itaemj  dI  ErHhihdBni. 

Before  tlie  door  of  a  palaoe  tliere  waa  a  pan- 
iiiig  to  the  door  from  the  pablio  rood, 
nttiatum  (Plant.  Motl.  iii.  S,  188).  and 
wpiemar  [Vitr,  vi.  7,  B ;  Horn.  CW.  iviii,  10-100; 
Hdt.  iii,  »!>,  14D).  [SdHIU.]  It  waa  provided 
with  aeata  (Hdt.  vi.  aS),  and  Mmetimea  oovered 
by  an  arch  [Ouun],  which  trt*  Rupported  by 
two  pitlara  (Vera.  Am.  ii.  40B).  and  wine- 
IB  ndomed  with   aoulptorea  (Verg,  Aen.  vii. 


Iftl  ;  Jiiv 


ii.  196), 


The  DonuU  offered  to  the  goda  were  aas- 

Knded  not  only  from  the  AntM,  bat  likewise 
im  the  iloorpoata  andlintela  ot  their  templea 
(Verg,  Aen.  ill.  086 :  Ov.  TrUt.  iii.  1,  M  ;  Hor. 
(.'arm,  ir,  IS,  8).  Victora  in  tlie  gwnea  aus- 
pended  their  crowna  at  the  door  of  a  temple 
(Find.  Nrm.  v.  GS),  In  hke  manner  apoila 
taken  in  battle  were  filled  to  the  doorwayi  of 
t«mpls(  or  bonaea  (Plin.  unv.  %   7).     Staga' 


a?™ker 

•t.    lOB).  by 

rapping  with   the  knuckles   or  with   a    atick 

{npoiiit,  iiimir.  Flat.  Prolog.  310  b].     In  the 

houwa  of  tbe  rich  a  porter  [iaiulor,   eit*t04, 

tupupis)  waa  alwaya  in  attendance  to  open  tbe 

door(Tibnll.   i.  1,  SB).     He   waa  commonly  a 

.      ennuch  or  a  alave  (Flat.  I.  cj,  and  waa  chained 

id  j  to  his  poat  (Ov.  Am.  i.  0).    [DomiU.] 

4, 1      />0(wFin(«iitnff»,— Thefaateningaofthedoor 

(i'(au«(ro,o()K;Bi,tv7nijBio)oomn«ralroomtiBted 

ban    {^x>.is,   ii\i|fi, 

Horn.     (Id.     i.     449; 

KXifli  in  Homer  meaiia 

bar.    bolt,    or    key; 

iy.u»,  Od.  iii.  47,  II. 

iii.  4M;  iw,0\i,t,lt. 

xxlv.    4SS;    or    lera, 

repasula{p\ar,],  Ac.). 

KAp«por  (as   well  oa 

uoxA^r,  At.  Ly:  810) 

ia    alao   aaed    (Soph. 

.,4nf.  Iiee.O.T.  1M%: 

.e.    Jebb'a    note    on         ^  M._i>™.wrt. 

each   waaoge;    Sen.  „  a„  ^  ,„b.  ,.  ,^,  „ 

Aliab.  VII.  1,  IT)  for  a        luata  :    thi    iHtti    Ubk 
bar  drawn  acroa*  the       ahew  iiium ;  *. .lapla. 
doora  inaide,  and  shot 

into  a  aocket  (iru*i5lir,  Boph.  O.T.  1961)  in  the 
Jamb,  or  perbapa  lifted  into  a  atAple,  aa  in  the 
oominoQ  laabenings  of  almttara. 

In  Homer,  Uie  bar,  whether  for  a  eingle 
door  («^,  Od.  i.  4*1)  or  folding-doorB  ((ra*««. 
Ud.  iiii.  1)18.  &c,  Sifiu),  went  ngbt  ocroH  from 
Jamb  to  jamb.  It  wae  moved  aside  i/iiTux'^ii''- 
II.  iiiv.  Se7),  or  lifted  (ira^xA^da,  Ear.  Med. 
1810),  ai»oraing  oi  it  poaaed  into  a  aocket  or 
retted  on  a  ataple ;  to  remove  this  bar  ia  wdim- 
«iat.r,  iHiiovj^a^dr  (Eur.  Mai.  1817),  xaAw 
(Ar.  f.r.;  Plut.  Peicji.  Ill, 

(■i)  Abolt|p<uuftM;  >iivSsAai,icaTDXti1i,Ac.; 
lera,  ike. ;  the  same  worda  often  aerve  (or  bar 
and  bolt ;  Hoph.  O.  T.  1369)  placed  at  tlie  base 
of  eaah/<irii,  lo  u  to  admit  of  being  pushed 
into  a  aocket  made  in  the  aill  to  reoeive  it ;  or, 
like  the  heavier  ^>;aJi,  ahot  from  door  into 
jamb  {antidt). 

Smaller  bars,  or  rather  holU,  moved  horiioii- 

tolly  in  ataplen  faatened  on  the  innide  of  door 

or  iamb,  and   had  attached  to  them  a  thonjg 

(Ifuit).  the  end  of  which  paxaed  through  a  alit 

the  door  near  the  door-poat. 

The  door  la  u  aeen  from  outeide :    parU  in- 

oated  by  dotted  linea  are  inHide  the  door  and 

laid  not  be  eeen  from  outaide.    If  the  thong 

pulled  tight  [iritoaat.  Od.  i,  449}  by  the  end 

the  end  g  being  aeeured  to  the  bolt,  the  bolt 

would    be    ahot   home    into    tbe    aocket  t. 

le    thong,  when    the    bolt    waa    ahot,  was 

cured   to  a   book   or    handle   called  Kopin, 

. .  KiJfuf  (which  alao  served  aa  a  handle  to  pull 

to  (^iirirurflai.  hnfiiir,  Od.  i.  441)  tbe  door: 

handlea  of  thia   kind,  often  ringa,  were  alno 

termed  Jvunmrr^  or  Kpinin,  and  (oitened  in 

a  complicated  knot  (wtiicfAiii  I«r>iiti,  04,  viii. 
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448),  to  undo  which,  without  violence,  required 
special  knowledge.  Such  knots  [HodOB]  are 
mentioned  elsewhere.  (Cf.  Hdt.  iii.  129  ;  Flut. 
Alex.  18 ;  Plin.  zxviii.  6.  17,  n4)dut  Herculu.) 
When  the  door  was  to  be  opened  the  knot 
was  untied  (&ir Avo'c,  Od.  xxi.  46) ;  and  if  the 
thong  had  two  ends  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
the  lK)lt  at  the  other  end  was  pulled,  and  the 
bolt  so  shot  back ;  if  not,  a  key  (icXi}tr,  Od.  xxi. 
6,  where  it  has  an  ivor^  handle)  was  used :  i.e. 
a  piece  of  metal  furnished  with  a  hook  (cf. 
clavtis  trochi  [Oamet])  or  other  contrivance  to 
oatoh  the  bolt. 


d 


I. 


:^    ^c 


•7 T' 

1. I 


Flf.  081.— Door  and  bolt.    (Homer.) 

«,door:  b,  jamb;  ee,  bolt;  <ld,  ttaple  of  boll;  «, aooket 
or  ilaplo of  jiunb:  /.  slit  In  door;  g,  Uumc;  k^  «ad  of 
fthong  hanging  oatelde ;  *,  xopwint. 

(In  the  wicket-sate  of  Haddon  Hall  is  an 
ancient  wooden  bolt  with  vertical  grooves. 
When  the  bolt  is  to  be  moved,  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  is  inserted  between  the  door    and  the 


£     1 

:''            liiiiiiil 

;   e    \^  £^  £r  sr 
I .• 

d  1; 
...... 

Fig.  «n.-BoU  of  wlok«i>«ftto.   (Haddon  HaH) 

««.    wloket;  bb,   great   gate;    ec,   aoerture   bet 

vloket  and  gate;  dd,  bolt;  ««.  itaple  Inside irloket ; 
//,  Boeket  In  gate ;  g  g,  grooves  In  bolt.  Seen  from 
oatelde,  as  aboTe.  fig.  0S1 ;  dotted  Unee  Indicate  parte 
tnslde  the  door. 

jamb,  which  fits  into  the  grooves,  and  by  this 
means  the  bolt  is  worked  backwards  and  for- 
wards. The  Homeric  kXiiU  may  have  been 
something  of  this  kind.) 

In  later  times  bars  were  locked  by  a  peg 
(fidKawoSi  Thuc.  ii.  4)  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the 
cate  {$a\aro96ieri)  corresponding  to  a  hole  in 
the  bar  (like  ^e  screw  and  screw-hole  in  a 
fthutter-bar).  When  the  /ScUoyor  was  driven 
home,  the  bar  could  not  be  shot  back ;  when 
the  gate  was  to  be  onened,  the  fid^tu^os  was 
extracted  by  a  key  called  fieiKtardrypa  (Hdi  iii. 
165;  Polyb.  vii.  16,  §  6).  The  fidXawos  may 
have  been  a  solid  peg  (as  in  the  passage  of 
Hiucydides,  where  the  butt- spike  (<m/pcCirtoy)  of 


a  javelin  is  used  to  '  spike '  the  bar) ;  in  which 
case  the  jBoAoyciypa  was  a  tube,  and  fitted  round 
the  /SdlAoyos ;  or  the  jScUoyos  itself  may  have 
been  a  pipe  or  tube,  into  which  the  $ci\aydypa 
fittedi  probably  with  a  catch. 

Another  variety  existed  in  Egypt  and  North 
Africa,  made  of  wood.  A  wooden  bolt  ajbout 
1^  ft.  long  passes  through  the  lock  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  into  a  socket  in  the  iamb. 
On  the  unper  side  of  the  bolt  are  five  holes, 
into  whicm,  when  the  door  is  to  be  locked,  five 
p^s  fall  from  the  lock  and  thus  hold  the  bolt 
firm.  The  bolt  is  partly  hoUowed  out  to 
permit  of  the  insertion  of  a  key  formed  of  a 
slip  of  wood,  with  iron  pegs  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  holes  in  the  bolt.  Ilie  key  can 
be  inserted  into  the  lock  from  below  in  order 
to  raise  the  pegs  and  free  the  bolt.  This  kind 
of  lock  seems  to  explain  passages  in  Aratus, 
Apuleius,  and  Augustine — also  the  expression 
clavem  aubicere.  The  name  for  the  key  is 
fia\aydypa :  for  the  five  pegs,  fidKayoi*  We  also 
find  iron  keys  in  £gypt»  consisting  of  a  long 


ng.  088.— Iron  Bgyptlsakej.  (Wmrtnson.) 

straight  shank,  with  three  or  more  mrojecting 
teet^  like  the  one  in  fig.  688.  Probably, 
locks  on  this  or  a  like  principle  were  in  use  in 
Greece  also.  The  keys  to  such  locks  wero 
made  to  lift,  not  to  turn — like  some  of  our 
latch  keys. 

Keys  of  copper  and  bronze  were  found  by 
Schliemann  at  Hissarlik,  some  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  to  turn  in  the  lock. 

In  course  of  time  looks  and  keys  were  made 
much  like  those  of  modem  times.  Pliny  (vii. 
1 198)  ascribes  the  invention  of  keys  to  Theo- 
dorus  of  Samos ;  and  the  ancient  writ^  speak 
of  Karian  and  Lakonian  keys  (Ar.  Thesm.  438 ; 
Plant.  Moit,  ii.  1,  67).  Keys  are  mentioned  by 
Aeschylus  {Bum.  827),  Euripides  {Bfed.  661), 
Lysias  {de  Coed.  Eraiosth.  4,  5),  and  other 
writers. 

Many  Boman  keys  have  been  found,  tome 
made  to  lift,  some  to  turn:  the  larger  ones 
usually  of  iron,  and  the  smaller  of  bronze. 
Some  Boman  locks  were  made  on  the 
whed  principle.  Doors  often  had  locks  bol 
inside  and  outside  (cf.  Plant.  Mo»t.  ii.  1,  67). 

The  street  door  was  usually  fastened  inside 
by  bolts  {pesBuli:  a  word  which  sometimes 
seems  to  mean  the  pegs  or  wards  of  the  lock 
itself),  and  a  bar  {sera) ;  but  there  was  also  a 
door-key.  At  Bome,  as  in  Greece,  the  front 
door  was  secured  at  night  by  means  of  a 
wooden  or  iron  bar  (a^ro,  repagula,  ftoxA^s) 
plaoed  across  it,  and  inserted  into  sockets  or 
staples  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  (Ov.  Am.  i. 
6, 24-66).  To  unbar  the  door  is  reserare  (Plant. 
CiH.  iii.  18;  Ov.  Met.  v.  120).  Chamber-doors 
were  secured  in  the  same  manner.  We  read 
also  of  a  bed-chamber  secured  with  a  portcullis 
{KarappdKTiiSt  icarappaKr^  v^Kiiy  Pint.  ArcU.  26 ; 
Cic  Tuse.  V.  20,  J  69).  To  fasten  the  door 
with  the  bolt  was  ianuae  peseulum  ohdere^ 
with  the  bar  ianuam  obserare  (Ter.  Eun,  iii. 
6,  66.  iv.  6,  26,  Heaut.  ii.  8,  87). 

When  a  Boman  bride  entered  her  husband's 
house,  the  keys  of  the  store-rooms  were  handed 
to  her.  Hence  the  formula  of  divorce  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  {clavee  adimere^  exigere^  re- 
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mittere,  Cic.  Phil  ii.  28,  69).  The  key  of  the 
street  door  was  kept  by  the  ianitor^  and  the 
keys  of  the  other  departments  of  the  house  by 


jmm 


^g.  684.— Door-key  foimd  %i  Pompeii. 

slaves  to  whom  such  departments  belonged 
(Hart.  V.  85). 

False  or  skeleton  keys,  called  aduU&rinae  or 
aduUeraef  were  used  by  robbers  (Sail.  B.  1. 12). 
The  Romans  also  made  use  of  padlocks,  to  be 
remoTed  at  pleasure.  Small  keys  were  at  times 


a  b  c 

Fig.  685.— K«7S  BJid  look.    (Onhl  and  Koner.) 

attached  to  rinffs  worn  on  the  hand.  [AniilTiB.l 
In  the  annexea  out  (fig.  685)  from  Guhl  and 
Koner,  a  represents  a  ring-key,  6  a  look  with 
wards,  for  which  a  key  of  a  complicated  form 
mu»t  have  been  necessary,  and  c  a  ring  with 
several  keys  attached. 

The  gates  of  a  city  were  locked  by  keys  (Li v. 
xxvii.  24,  28 ;  Juv.  xv.  168). 

The  epithet  Kkp^ovxos  or  claviger^  is  given 
to  sevenJ  of  the  gods,  as  lonus  (Ov.  Fast.  i. 
228)  and  Uekate. 

Locks  were  sometimes,  oa  an  additional  pre- 
caution, sealed  with  wet  clay  or  wax  (Aesch. 
Agam.  614 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  20. 8,  aigilla)  [Signnm]. 

la'tms  UaTp6s).    [ICedioas.j 

Idas.    [CalendJtrinm,  Roman.] 

lenta'enlimL    [Cena.] 

Ignia'ria  (irvpcm).  Fire-sticks.  This  method 
of  producing  fire  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  well  as  to  many  primitive  socie- 
ties (cf.  Lucr.  V.  199 ;  Thuc.  ii.  77 ;  Soph.  Phil. 
86).  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Hermes 
{Hymn,  ad  Mere.  111).  Virgil  {Oeorg.  i. 
186),  supposes  the  striking  of  flints  to  be  the 
original  method.  This  was  the  method  pre- 
sonbed  for  relighting  the  Vestal  fire,  if  by  any 
negligence  it  went  out  (Yeitalei).  In  Greece 
the  sacred  fires  seem  to  have  been  relighted 
from  the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  concave  mir- 
rors (Plut.  Num.  8). 

The  irvpcio,  or  igniaria,  consisted  of  the 
iffxdpct,  a  olock  of  soft  wood,  e.g.  ivy,  with  a 
hollow  in  it,  and  the  rpinraofov  of  hard  wood 
(laurel  or  ilex)  which  was  twirled  round,  like  an 
auger,  in  the  hollow  of  the  ^crxc^a.  The  sparks 
produced  by  this  friction  were  caught  in  shav- 
mgs  of  wood  or  dry  leaves  and  grass  (fom^) ; 
fungus  was  also  used  as  tinder  (Plin.  xvi.  208). 

The  flint  appears  generally  as  lapis,  the 
word  ailex  being  used  for  anv  hard  stoue  or 
rock.  Pyrites  was  the  name  for  the  best  fire- 
stone  ;  it  was  struck  either  by  a  piece  of  iron 
or  by  another  stone  (cf.  Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  186, 
Aen.  i.  174,  vi.  6 ;  Soph.  Phil.  296).  Burning 
glasses  were  also  known. 

liaynenta  sulfurata,  i.e.  cliipa  of  wood  dipped 
in  sulphur,  were  commonly  used  at  Rome 
(Mart.  X.  8).    These  were  an  improvement  upon 
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the  simpler  kind  of  tinder,  to  catch  more  quickly 
the  spark  from  the  flint  or  fire-sticks.  Theso 
tulfurata  ramenta  were  provided  by  vendorB 
of  sulphur,  who  drove  a  double  trade,  mending 
broken  glass  with  sulphur,  and  also  selling  the 
sulphur  matches,  or  exchanging  them  for 
broken  ^ass  (Mart.  i.  41,  x.  8,  xii.  67 ;  Juv. 
▼.48).    tyitruin.] 

Ignmni^nla     See   Appendix,  Rohan    Law» 
Infamia. 

niez.    A  decov  bird.    [Aneepi.] 

niu'itrei  (Inl-).  When  Diocletian  and 
alter  him  Constantine  reorganised  the  Roman 
administration,  the  principal  magistrates  and* 
officitds  were  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
the  Illustres,  who  held  the  first  rank,  viz.  the 
Consulos,  the  Patricii,  the  Proefoctus  prae- 
torio,  the  Praefectus  urbi,  the  Praepositua 
saori  cubiculi,  the  Magistri  miUtum,  and  somo 
other  great  officers.  The  titles  Sublimissimif 
ExceUerUiasifni  and  Magnifici  are  used  as 
synonymous  with  niustres.  (2)  The  Speeta- 
otieSt  and  (8)  the  Ciarissimi. 

ImaffiniTerL  fExeroitui;  Siffna  mili- 
tarilf 

Ima'g^nm  ina.    [Kobilei.] 

Ima'gO.  Imago  was  the  ordinary  Latin  word 
used  to  signify  the  copy  or  likeness  of  any- 
thing, and  includes  pictures,  statues,  busts,  or 
any  mode  of  artistic  representation.  More 
particularly,  however,  imago  was  used  to  denote 
the  ancestral  likenesses  [see  Domiu]  which 
were  exhibited  in  a  Roman  noble's  dwelling 
(cf.  Juv.  viii.  19).  Those  inures  were  por- 
trait masks  in  wax  (Plin.  xxxv.  §  6) ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  waxen  masks  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  ancient  beliefs  connected  with  buriaJ  and 
with  the  life  after  death.  Thus  the  primary- 
use  of  the  imago  was  for  the  purposes  of  fune- 
ral ceremonies  [FanTU],  and  the  original  pari 
it  played  in  these  ceremonies  is  shown  by  the 
analogies  that  we  meet  with  in  most  of  the  civi- 
lised nations  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Roman 
imagines  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  por- 
trait-masks for  covering  the  faces  of  the  dead 
which  are  found  in  a  great  many  ancient  civili- 
sations; they  are  analogous  to  the  portrait- 
heads,  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  the  li^ht 
masks  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron,  or  tin,  which 
are  found  used  for  this  purpose  in  Nineveh, 
Phoenicia,  Carthage,  and  by  Schliemann  at 
Mykenae  in  Greece.  The  original  use  of  the 
Roman  portrait-masks  must  similarlv  have 
been  for  covering  the  faces  of  the  dead.  The 
mask  was  probably  made  by  a  poUinctor,  by 
taking  a  mould  of  the  face  from  nature.  From 
this  mould  he  would  take  a  cast  in  wax,  and 
put  the  finishing  touches  {emendare)  and  the 
colouring  on  this  waxen  image,  which  was  then 
laid  either  on  the  dead  man's  face  or  on  his 
effigy.  The  original  waxen  mask  was  no  doubt 
burnt  or  buri^  with  the  body,  but  a  fresh 
mask  might  be  made  from  the  mould,  which, 
fitted  on  a  bust,  was  the  imago  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  a  Roman  house,  and  afterwards 
carried  at  funerals  fJuv.  viii.  8).  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  Apotheoiil  of  an  emperor,  the  mask 
was  fitted  to  a  complete  figure,  like  the  '  effi- 
gies *  used  in  England  till  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  These  busts  were  placed  along 
the  walls  of  the  aloe  in  smaH  shrines  {armaria^ 
Plin.  xxxv.  §  6),  and  under  each  imago  was 
an  inscription  {titultis,  index),  giving  the  name 
and  deeds  of  the  person  represented  by  it  (Liv. 
X.  7,  11;  TibuU.  iv.  80).  These  inscriptions, 
also  called  elogia  (i.e.  *  excerpts'   from  the 
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eommentarii  gentilicii),  were  brief  records 
of  the  person's  history  written  in  prose  or  oc- 
casionally in  verse  (C.  Nep.  Attic.  18).  The 
imagines  were  arranged  in  snch  an  order  that, 
when  connected  by  hnes  {linecie)  drawn  upon 
the  wall,  they  showed  the  stemma  or  family 
tree  (Plin.  xzxv.  §  6 ;  Suet.  Ner.  87  ;  Juv.  viii. 
1).  On  festal  days  the  recesses  in  which  these 
imiigines  were  kept  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
basts  crowned  with  laurel  (Cio.  Mur,  41,  §  88). 
Statues  also  of  famous  ancestors  (especially 
trium^hatores)  were  placed  in  the  vestibulum 
or  atnum  (Juv.  vii.  125,  viii.  2).  The  new 
nobility  during  the  Empire,  who  had  no  waxen 
imagines,  put  up  in  their  houses  instead  clipea- 
tae  imagtnea,  bronze  or  silver  medallions, 
such  as  were  used  for  the  decoration  of  temples 
and  public  places  (Plin.  xxxv.  §  6 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  87,  88).  [Clipeof .]  In  Pliny's  time  no  new 
waxen  imagines  were  made  (Plin.  xxxv.  §  6). 
The  older  imagines  are  found  as  late  as  the 
third  century  after  Christ. 

The  Itts  vmaginum  (i.e.  the  conditions  that 
had  to  be  satisfied  by  a  man  before  his  imago 
could  be  exhibited  in  the  funeral  processions  of 
any  of  his  descendants)  was  cozmned  to  those 
wlio  had  filled  the  offices  of  dictator,  consul, 
censor,  praetor,  and  curule  aedile.  The  lu8 
imaginum  must  originally  have  been  confined 
to  patrician  funilies ;  but  on  the  equalisation 
of  Uie  two  orders,  it  became  a  privilege  of  the 
noble  plebeians  as  well:  and  the  distinction 
between  those  who  had  the  Itu  vmaginwm 
and  those  who  had  not  was  eouivalent  to  the 
distinction  between  nobiles  and  novi  luymines. 
A  citizen  who  had  died  not  in  full  possession 
of  civic  rights  lost  the  privilege  of  having 
his  imago  exhibited  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  82,  2,  iiL 
76,  5). 

Public  exhibition  of  statues,  busts,  &c.,  of 
living  men  is  said  to  have  been  forbidden  in 
early  times.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
known  is  that  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  consul 
152  B.C.  The  setting  up  of  the  busts  and 
statues  of  forefathers  in  public,  or  represent- 
ing them  on  coins,  seems  never  to  have  been 
forbidden.  Statues  were  also  voted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  (Liv.  iL  10-18),  or  granted 
by  the  emperor,  e.g.  to  Seianus  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
2,  4;  74,  8).  To  the  emperor's  statue,  cuid 
even  to  his  head  on  coins,  a  peculiar  sanctity 
attached;  to  clasp  his  imago  was  equivalent 
to  taking  sanctuary.  (See  uso  Tac.  Awn.  iii. 
86, 1.)  The  right  of  individuals  to  have  statues 
during  their  l^etime  was  also  extended  under 
the  early  principate  to  triumphatores  and 
public  benenotors. 

Imbrex.    [Tegiila/) 

Immitsa'ntua.    [Aqnaednotiu.] 

Immn'xiitat.  An  exemption  from  burdens 
{munus—cnus)  imposed  by  the  state.  Such  a 
remission  might  either  be  granted  to  individual 
citizens  of  a  special  state  or  to  classes  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  Boman  world;  or  to 
whole  states :  and  in  this,  its  most  usual  form, 
immuniicM  is  generally  equivalent  to  exemption 
from  tribute. 

Immunity  conferred  on  states  was,  in  the 
earlier  Roman  Empire,  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  iocietof.  Alliance  with  Bome  excluded  ati- 
pendium  of  any  Idnd.  The  foederatae  and 
liherae  civitatea  invariably  appear  as  imtnunea 
[see  Sooii],  except  in  the  case  of  certain  out- 
lying tribes  (Liv.  xlv.  26).  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  taxation  of  free  civic  oomm  unities 
did  not  begin  until  the  period  of  the  later 
BepubUc  or  the  early  Empire.  After  the  organi- 
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sation  of  Asia  by  Pompeius,  immunitas  was  not  a 
necessary  or  even  a  common  accompaniment  of 
autonomy  or  of  Latinitaa.    Sometimes  it  was 
a  special  immunity  (as  e.g.  from  port-dues); 
sometimes  a  general  exemption  from  all  ex- 
ternal burdens.    A  state  enjoying  iua  Italicutn 
had  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  con- 
sequently   exemption    from  the    Umd-tribute 
{vectigal).    This  was  generally,  but  not  always, 
conferred  when  a  state  was  declared  a  coloma. 
The    immunitas    which    was    conferred    on 
classes  of  individuals  invariably  took  the  form 
of  an  exemption  from  load  burdens :  e.g.  in  the 
Lex  Antonia  de  TermeaaensHma  the  publioani  of 
Rome  are  exempted  from  the  portoria  of  Ter- 
messus.    The  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Empire 
were  exempt  from  duties  on  all  goods  which 
they  might  carry  into  or  purchase  in  Uie  pro- 
vinces for  their  own  use  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  51). 
During  the  Empire,  and  probably  by  an  edict 
of  Augustus,  all  who  belonged  to  the  senatorian 
order,  i.e.  senators  and  their  direct  descendants, 
were  freed  from  the  munera  and  honores  of 
the  community  to  which  they  beloi^;ed.    Such 
immunity  was  much  sought  after.    The  effec- 
tive grounds  of  excuaaHo  were  various.    One 
was  we  number  of  children  possessed  by  the 
claimant,  another  the  exercise  of  certain  pro- 
fessions which  required  release  hom  state  bur- 
dens: thus  merdiants  and  ship-owners   who 
supplied  the  state  with  com,  conductores  vecti- 
I  galium,  and  certain  collegia  and  corpora  of 
artisans  excused  such  duties;  and  a  general 
exemption  was  granted  to  rhetors,  {diiloeophers, 
grammarians,  and  physicians. 

Special  immunities  mi^ht  further  be  granted 
to  individuals.  Exemption  from  miliary  ser- 
vice {vctcatio  vniUtias)  was  the  most  frequent 
of  these  privileges  (Liv.  xxiii.  20,  2),  but  the 
power  extended  to  other  munera  as  well. 

The  acts  conferring  such  immunities  on 
states  or  individuals  were  called  heneficia 
(Cic  Phil.  i.  1,  8) ;  they  were,  during  the  Re- 
public, ordained  or  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the 
people  (Cic.  Phil.  v.  4,  10),  and  were  generally 
revocable  by  the  same  autjiority.  In  the  Em- 
pire  such  beneficia  were  conferred  hj  the 
princeps  (Suet.  Aua.  40,  Tib.  8).  The  principle 
was  finally  established  that  immunities  granted 
to  states  were  continued  to  subsequent  genera- 
tions, whilst  personal  immunities  granted  to 
individuals  ceased  in  most  cases  with  their 
death. 

Impe'ndiiim.    [Fenoi.] 

Impe'rinm  and  Impera'tor.  Imperium  is 
the  name  of  the  power,  civil  and  military, 
attaching  to  any  higher  magistrate  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  soon  as  he  has  been  fully 
installed  in  office  by  the  passing  of  a  Lex 
curiata.  It  is  qualified  by  the  nature  of 
the  office :  we  have  a  kingly  imperium,  a  con- 
sular imperium,  a  praetorian  imperium,  and  a 
dictatorian  imperium.  [See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law  (loriidiotio).] 

Imperium  domi  et  militiae. — Instead  of 
dividing  the  functions  of  civil  and  military  com- 
mand, the  Romans  distinguished  locally  two 
spheres  of  administration.  Outside  the  walls 
{militici^f  *  on  service ')  the  imperium  exists  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  is  exercised  at  pleasure  by 
every  provincial  governor.  Inside  the^  walls 
{domi)  the  impenum  is  limited  by  the  inter- 
ceasio  of  a  colleague,  provocatio  ad  pojnilum^ 
and  extinction  by  the  lapse  of  the  period  as- 
signed to  the  office.  From  the  year  494  b.c. 
the  imperium  at  home  is  likevrise  crossed  by 
the  rival  power  of  the  magistrates  of  the  plebs. 
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From  all  these  restrictions  the  imperiom  abroad 
is  free. 

The  magistrate  legally  qualified  to  act  both 
domi  and  militias  marked  his  entry  on  the 
freer  field  of  authority  by  a  solemn  exit  from 
the  city  under  special  auspices,  by  the  change 
of  dress  from  Toga  to  Palndamentnm,  and  by 
the  assumption  of  the  axes  {aectirea)  into  his 
Patoei  ^for  an  exception  see  Cic  Fa/m.  viii.  10). 

Acquisition  of  the  Imperium. — It  would  per- 
haps be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  impenum 
was  idways  conferred  by  a  Lex  ouriata.  Ac- 
cording to  strict  constitutional  law,  imperium 
could  only  be  conferred  by  a  Lex  curiata ;  but 
in  practice  such  rules  might  be  evaded,  and 
their  breach  covered  by  a  qui  Optimo  iure 
clause; 

Collision  of  Imperium^ — For  the  rules  as  to 
the  collision  of  imperium,  when  two  magistrates, 
whether  equed  or  inferior  and  superior,  are  act- 
ing in  one  sphere,  see  Magiltratos.  When  two 
magistrates  of  equal  power  are  acting  together 
'  at  nome,'  their  relations  are  ruled  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  intercessio.  In  the  field,  two  equal 
magistrates  must  either  agree  between  them- 
s^ves  who  is  to  command  (Liv.  xxii.  80,  4),  or 
must  divide  the  army  between  them  {ib.  27«  9), 
or  take  command  alternately  {ib.  27,  6).  In 
any  case  there  is  always  some  one  whom  each 
soldier  is  bound  to  obey  without  question. 

Transition  to  the  Principate. — ^After  the 
SjBOond  Punic  War  the  assignment  of  definite 
districts  to  each  single  magistrate  becomes  the 
rule,  and  a  double  command  is  rare.  Each 
magistrate  or  pro- magistrate  cum  imperio,  has 
now  his  province,  in  which  he  is  supreme. 
Instances,  however,  of  infinitum^  imperium, 
overriding  this  are  found:  e^.  M.  Antonius, 
74  B.C.  (Cic  Verr.  ii  8,  §  8),  Pompeius,  67  B.C. 
against  the  pirates,  and  i^ain  67  B.C.  (Gio.  Att. 
iv.  1, 7). 

The  general  rule,  that  the  magistrate  must 
govern  his  province  personally,  was  also  broken 
through  in  favour  of  Pompey,  who  was  pro- 
consul of  Spain  from  66-49  B.C.,  but  governed 
through  legati,  while  he  remaineid  at  Borne. 

Proconsular  Imperium  of  the  Principaie, 
In  27  B.C.  the  senate  assigned  certain  pro- 
vinces to  Augustus.  He  governed  them  as 
proconsul,  by  means  of  legati,  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  subordinate  imperium  pro 
praetors.  Besides  his  proconsular  authority 
over  his  own  provinces,  Augustus  had  an  *  in- 
finitum impenum  mains,'  concurrently  with 
his  brother  proconsuls  in  the  senatorial  pro- 
vinces. The  infinitum  imperium  was  espe- 
cially convenient  for  the  command  of  the  fleet 
rClasfii].  Lastly,  every  soldier  in  the  ^npire 
had  pronounced  the  sacromentum  'in  verba 
Caesaris  Augusti,'  which  bound  the  whole 
army  to  the  emperor.  He  either  commanded 
them  personallv  or  by  hie  le^tes,  or  else  lent 
them  to  his  colleagues  in  the  proconsular  im- 
perium or  to  the  proconsuls  of  the  senatorial 
provinces.  The  emperor  retained  the  sole  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers,  the  sole  charge  of 
recruiting  and  discharging,  in  virtue  of  his  pro- 
consular imperium. 

The  emperor  being  regarded  as  continually 
a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army,  not  only 
keeps,  as  imperator,  the  laurel  wreath  and 
laurelled  fasces,  but  the  imperator's  guard  of 
honour  attends  tiie  emperor  at  home,  and  be- 
comes the  garrison  of  the  town  of  Borne  [see 
PraetorianiJ ;  the  power  of  ^e  general  to 
settle  his  invalided  veterans  on  the  lands  he 
has  oonqoered  is  interpreted  as  conferring  on 


the  emperor  the  right  to  grant  away  the  ager 
publictis;  and  the  power  of  granting  ctmttu 
as  a  military  reward  to  the  auxiliary  soldiers 
(Cic.  Balb.  8, 10)  [Prinoepi]  develops  into  the 
right  to  make  Boman  citizens  at  will. 

Title  of  Imperator  under  the  Bepublic. — 
Im,perator  means,  of  course,  '  one  possessed 
of  the  imperium.'    But  the  title  of  imperator 

i  is  never  assumed  by,  nor  used  of,  the 
magistrate  discharging  civic  functions.  Jxi  the 
army  *  Imperator'    is   the   regular    mode    of 

j  address  of  the  soldier  to  his  commander,  pro- 
vided that  the  commander  is  invested  with  tiie 
imperium,  not  merely  a  legatus.  This  address 
could  be  used  from  the  first  moment  that  tlie 
general  took  the  field,  and  not  only  after  a 
victory. 

After  a  victory  it  was  the  custom  for  the  troops 
to  greet  {consaXutare)  their  commander  with  a 
solemn  acclamation.  In  so  saluting  tiiey  em- 
ployed their  every-day  title  of  address,  and  the 
cry  *  Imperator,  Imperator,'  sounded  from  rank 
to  rank.     This  ceremony  conferred  upon  the 

?[eneral  so  honoured  a  kind  of  popular  sanction 
or  the  use  of  the  title.  Henceforth  he  appends 
the  word  Imperator  to  his  name,  and  the  title 
is  used  even  by  civilians  who  have  occasion  to 
address  him.  In  the  later  BepubUc  the  senate 
sometimes  invited  or  sanctioned  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  by  a  victorious  genenJ.  Hiis 
assumption  is  commonly  the  fiirst  step  towards 
claiming  a  triumph.  Though  not  every  pos- 
sessor of  the  imperium  is  justified  in  styling 
himself  imperator,  it  is  impcwsible  for  anyone 
to  be  called  imperator  unless  he  is  vested  with 
the  imperium.  No  legatus  can  be  imperator, 
and  the  title  expires  with  the  imperium ;  this 
occurs  for  the  prooonsul  the  n^ment  he  ^mes 
within  the  city  walls.     [See  TtinmphiLS.] 

Use  of  the  title  by  C7a««ar.— Julius  Caesar 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  always 
styled  himself  Imperator.  From  the  day  of  his 
victory  over  the  Helvetii  in  68  B.c^down  to  his 
death  he  was  continuoudy  vested. with  the 
imperium,  first  as  Proconsul,  then  as  Consul 
(48  B.O.),  and  then  as  Dictator.  As  the  im- 
perium never  lapsed,  there  was  no  legal  neces- 
sity to  lay  down  the  title,  though  his  retention 
of  it  in  the  city  was  considered  arrogant.  The 
title  follows  Caesar's  name  in  all  official  docu- 
ments.    [Prinoepi.] 

Praenomen  Jmpera^om.— Octavian  in  the 
triumvirate  in  40  b.c.  dropped  his  praenomen 
Caius  and  adopted  instead  the  word  Imperator 
as  a  praenomen:  a  precedent  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  succeeding  emperors — 
*  Imperator  Caesar  Divi  filius.'  From  Domitian 
onwards  the  titles  Imp.  Caes.  were  always  pre- 
fixed and  *  Augustus '  added  at  the  end.  [Aagni- 
tns.] 

SaZutatio  pro  Imperio.^^ks  every  princeps 
possessed  the  proconsular  imperium,  and  was 
therefore  qualified  to  be  addressed  as  imperator 
either  by  his  troops  or  by  the  senate,  it  became 
the  custom  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign  for 
the  senate  and  soldiers  to  attest  tiieir  recog- 
nition of  this  qualification  in  a  solemn  greeting 
which  exactly  follows  the  precedent  of  the 
greeting  after  a  victory. 

Such  a  salutation  by  the  senate  counted  as 
the  di£s  imperii^  the  day  from  which  the 
emperor  dated  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

The  soldiers  sometimes  gave  Uiis  salutation 
to  a  xoBai  who  did  not  possess  the  imperium. 
This  might  be  done  in  a  case  whero  the 
imperator  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  where 
a   private   person  had   raised   troops.     And 


IMPILIA 
under  the  Piincipate,  tnwpa  the  eommand  of 
whicb  wBB  viuant  by  the  dekth  of  him  whoBs 
■oldien  the;  had  baen,  might,  inenilarly  but 
not  matinoaaly,  o9ec  a  proriBianil  allegiance 

praetorianB  to  Glaadiiia  after  Ule  aaaasHi nation 
of  Cidi^a.  In  the  decay  of  its  power  no 
choice  wai  left  to  the  aenate  bat  to  ixniflrm  the 
initiative  of  the  soldier*.  GeneraUy,  however, 
the  soldien  in  giring  this  Balatation  diacajd  a 
prior  allegianoe :  e.g.,  when  the  array  of  Ger- 
many greeted  ita  legate  VitellioB  aflunperatoT 


of  n 


olntion  and 


civil  war.  It  aeonbsd  the  prooongnlar 
periom  to  one  who  not  oaly  did  not  already 
poSHMia  it,  but  who  oonld  not  pmwHB  it  withont 
flupplanting  hit  logal  oonunander.  It  fnrtiier 
proclaimed  the  intention  of  theee  noldien  to 
prove  their  assertion  good  at  the  point  of  the 

Mittotyo/tKe  Titl« -under  thtPrifieipate.— 
The  sapreme  imporlanoe  of  the  proconadlar 
imperiiun  and  of  the  fonctiona  attached  to  it 
added  Inatre  to  the  derived  name  of  Impentor. 
It  might  indeed  attach  to  other  peraons  thao 
the  reining  princepe;  and  it  was  atill  con- 
ferred in  its  military  wniie  on  prinoea  of  the 
imperial  family  {who  often  bore  it  on  their 
mjins),  and  even  on  otheia.  (Tac.  Atm.  iii.  71.) 
Bnt  by  the  time  of  Domitiau  the  word  had  be- 
come BodiBtinctiveae  an  emblem  of  the  eopreme 
Crer  that  an  oniortnnate  aenator  wa«  pot  to 
th  becAQBe  by  a  shp  of  the  tongne  on  the 
part  of  the  crier  be  had  been  proclaimed  Im- 

Cator  iuBtead  of  Conattl.    And  by  the  second 
tory 'Imperator'  beoomee  the  title  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  to  a  great  eitent  — 


Impl'lia  (wiKinrrpa).  Felt  aooki  Or  shoaa. 
9>Un.  ni.  10.)    [PiUni;  OoMtUU.] 

ImpliL'Tiiuii.    [Domu.] 

ImpB'b««.    See  Appendix,  Bohak  Law. 

Inangnralio  «a«  lu  general  the  oaremony 
throng  which  tbe  oogiira  eonght  the  aanction 
ot  thegodatotomethiDgwhiohnad  been  decreed 
In  man ;  espeoiallT  tlia  hallowing  ot  the  king's 
btle  to  reign.  The  king  himself  sHked  the  gods 
for  the  aign  ot  tbtii  approval :  the  aognr  at- 
tended to  recite  the  proper  formula  of  oonaalt^- 
tion,  and  to  interpret  aooording  to  the  mles  of 
his  art  the  answer  given.  The  iuterrei  alone 
wafl  capable  of  nominating  the  king :  an  soon 
as  an  interrai  had  named  a  rei,  the  ri^t  of 
anipicea  passed  to  the  latter,  and  he  buoself 
asked  the  gods  for  their  approval  o(  his  nomioa- 
tiou(Liv.  i.  18;  Flat. Zf urn.  7),  Under  thsBe- 
pnblic  thet«rminaiigiuatioappliestotheofBoes 
of  the  rex  sacri&colns,  the  Huninea,  (he  pontiUs, 
Mngnro,  vestal  virgins,  Salil,  and  other  priests. 

comitia  calata,  in  others,  jm  coUtgio, 

The  higher  magistrates  were  snnunoned  by 
the  angnrs  {condieUo,  d^niintiatio)  to  ^ipear 
on  the  Cwitol  on  the  third  day  alter  their  elec- 
tion. Thia  inaognratio  ooulerred  no  priestly 
dignity  apon  the  magistrates,  bat  was  merely  a 
method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  (he  gods 
to  their  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
take  the  anspioia.  (CTc.  ZMtr.  ii.  86,  76.)  A 
baildiog  was  '  inscgnrated '  only  when  it  was  Ut 
be  need  for  meetings  of  the  senate,  or  when  the 
Titea  to  be  performed  (here  required  that  it 
ahonld  be  a  tomplunk  The  inaugural  in 
hallowed    (he    site,    and  th«    eoiuoeratia  thp  I 
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of  the  ear];  alsoip^iaTa;  cf.  Spfuii:  Kom.  It.  xiv. 
laa,  Hymn.  ii.  in  Vtn.  8 ;  Flin.  lii.  g  3).     An 

Ear-rings  were  worn  by  both  seies  in  Oriental 
coantries  (Plln.  li.  S  1S6).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Itomans  they  were  worn  on! 


drops  (YAqivi).    See   fig.  036,  t 


vecions  stones  were  often  nsad  ae  drops  (Ov. 
fel.x.  366;  lav.  vi.  1S9). 

Inae'udlam,    Bea  Appendix,  Boiuh  Ijaw. 

I&M'nsDi.    Sea  Appendix,  Bomak  Law,  0ft- 


ailding.    [Aniplein.] 


i/iJiifiuir  [Ad^i,  the  tob*  I 


SBS  LXCCXABULA,  DISIONE 

I>eaak'baI>orCaB*'bal*(rnpfani.  Svad- '  [CalMsi ;  ClATma],  ilie  Cup«Btnm  uid  the 
dlinf--clotbM.  awotd  bestomd  by  Uw  emperor  upon  the  pne- 

Intanta  ib  Greece  and  Rotne  were  wrmpped  I  (ect  ol  the  pnetorinm. 
in    hwa^illiiig-clothrs,  u    in    muy   roontries  [  TheBoDuaBqBitMiian) 
■t    the    prrseot   day.      Tbe    LaniUeniODiuu '  distingnuhed      b;      the 
did   not  UK  vwipyv*  (Plot.    Lt/f.  ie|.      See'eqaiu       pahtmu,       tbo     i 
Tioni.]  ByniL  in  vlpoU.  Del.  131,  in    tfrrc.  I  golden  ring,  tlw  uignstni    || 
IH:  Piod.  Pylh.    i'-   114;    St     Luke  il   7 ;  [  cUtiu  [Clavu], and  tbe    | 
BvL    TTi.    *    {V-lg-);    Bar.    Ion,    S3.    «c.;l«kt  in  Uw  Uienln  ud     H 
PImL  ^ii«*.  V.  1,  SS,  True.  T.  IB-     [Cmue;    Uw  >.-iicu  (Hot.  Sporf.  4,     V 

nana.]  iS;  Mut.  i.  8  ud  it).     ' 

bnu'liiCfivrV  AnmniiL  The repraentations    The  inaignia  of  the  king* 
of  Tnbaa  and  the  KrUopea  in  ranoni  works  t>[    ol  Rome — TiL  the  tnhea, 

an     ahow     Chat  ,  the  toga   prMtexta,  the  ria.  ^-c<4>>  e(  Kttut 

the  ancient  aaril  '  ciown  of  poM.  tha  i™j  ->"■  ""t*"™  '^*- 


/^ 


a,aildBC 


hammer  and  the 
tonga.  «aa  made 
of  bronie  (Horn. 
O.f.  iii.  «3,  *S4), 
^'  In     later     timea 


T,  61 S,  XI.  SS4). 
(a)  B«Jg«w, 


,1;  Verg,  Aer 


i«<ii^-UciiLaBrtU(rcMiaia.    theBneati 


bj  Boldien.    The  centorioiu 

of  Uieir  hehnetn  [Qaleft",  and  the  oommon  inon 
by  their   ahtelda,    eacli'   cohort    haying    them 

r'nted  in  a  manner  pecoliar  tu  iteelf  (Caaa. 
Crii.lS).  [ScvtOBi;  Comiealnm.]  Among 
tlie  Greeka  the  derioea  acnlptnred  or  psintod 
Dpon  (hielda  [Aims  mad  AiKoar],  both  for  tho 


BCriptioD  from  the  eailint 
time*  (Hdt  L  111;  Pana.  iv. 
W,   SS  S-Ti     Verg.   Am.   ii. 


baldened  for  the  poipoae  (Pliu.  zziii 

[mallna.] 

tiada-gv.    [Brt«.] 

Iain  (WrrvBoi). 
UinJDg  the  tiUe  of  . 
[Ukv.]  '  the  laneJnDJ  oi  the  Cinciu- 

iBdigatM,  IndigitUUllta.      See  Clafiad    nati,     and     the     cognomen 
met.  a-r.  , '  Mugntta '  (Soat.  Calig.  SB). 

Inda'liam,  Indn'toi.    rOraw.] 

Tufa-MJa-     See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Infiai.     S«e  Appendix,  Rohaji   Law, 


(3)  Family  badge*,  ofteo 
A  tag  ol  parchment  con-  ahown  upon  cuina,  anch  aa 
book,  affixed  to  (he  roll.  I  tho  (orqiiiB  of  the  Torqnati,  fu.  Ma 

Tccqaatiu  irltb    ' 
Hggnna'  (Soat.  CaTig.  Ssj. 

(4)  Sign*  placed  on  the  front  of  boildineg  : 
'.■r.  •  ngnra   o(   MeRmT  aa  the  sign    of    » 

OrWUsiBB.  Citinalaohadheraldiaemblema: 
■Mh  an  (ha  owl  ol   Athens,  tha  Pegaaaa  of    - 


by  the  VesU  VirRinB  (i 

IX  would  aeem  th.t  the  _.--  -._  ._- 

at  interval"  with  the   ntta  (R.ch), 

infnla  at  a  Roman  marriage,  see  Hit! 

(Loiaii.  ii-  850:    Pli"-  "i*-  §*•;  Serriua  a 

Verg.  Aen-  iv.  469.) 

Inn^niu.     Sr*  Appendix.  Roh.in  Law. 
tjifn'ria.     See  Appendix.  Roman  I,*w, 
'IrAa.    Fealivals  ™lBhr»l«l  al  M.'irii™.  F.p 

dinma  Limora,  and  elaewhere,  iu  honour  i 

laqniUnQ*.    See  App, Roman  LA*,loc«tiB. 

InM'nim,  Intt'imi.  See  Apprndii,  R"Mam  , 
I.  iw,  Curator. 

Iwi'n*  l<ntl"'"''  Mtnil"^.  Jwimifiw,  raft-  | 
,rfl(wr).     Abadgeorinarkof  d.«tmfti,.n.  | 

(I)  Those  belonginit  lo  omnT«  ol  sWte  OTi 
riril  functiooariei  ot  all  dpwTiphnii-,  Kii-'liaii 
the  ?••«••  eaiTiod  befow  the  Oounl  nt  lU.ine, 


iTuuiiM',  the  hoar's  head  ol  Samoa  (Hdt.  iii. 
II.  lliP  swan,  the  tiger  (Vere.  Ann.  i.  166). 
Iter  an  eiiistagi'ment  at  s**,  the  insigne  of  » 
niquered  vessrl  was  oft^o  suspended  in  soma 
mplP  a*  an  offering  to  the  god  (Plul.  Thnnui. 
■  ).  I  igurp-hi'a.is  were  probshly  uaod  froEB 
IU  fir*t  on^-u.  ..i  na>  igaiion.  It  would  appear 
t  Ureek  ships  were  some- 


IN8ILIA 

times  distinct  from  their  names ;  which  latter, 
among  the  Greeks,  were  always  feminine. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each 
individual  ship,  and  which  was  eiwer  a  figure- 
head or  a  name  and  figure  painted  on  both  the 
bows  of  the  vessel,  other  ensigns  were  employed 
in  naval  manoeuvres.  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to 
the  top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all 
those  vessels  which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet 
or  to  the  same  nation.  A  purple  sail  indicated 
the  admiral's  ship  among  tiie  Romans,  and 
flags  of  different  colours  were  used  in  the  fleet 
of  Alexander  the  Great.    [KaTil.l 

Inn'lia.    [TeU.] 

I'nstita  (iffpiir^ioy).  A  flounce  or  broad 
band  sewn  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic  and 
reaching  to  the  instep  (Hor.  ScU.  i.  2,  29 ;  Ov. 
A^.  i.  82). 

I'nstitor.  A  retaU  dealer  or  hawker  (Hor.  Od. 
iii.  6,  80;  Liv.  xxii.  26). 

Ixiftitatio'iiei.    See  Appendix,  ^man  Law. 

Insu'baltiia.    A  cloth-beam.    [TelA.] 

rnsala.    [Domug.] 

Inte'iitio.    [Aetio.j 

Interoe'uio.  1.  Constitutional.— Inter- 
cessio  is  used  to  denote  the  right  of  veto  pos- 
se^^d  by  Boman  magistrates,  whether  of  higher 
or  of  equal  power,  and  whether  prohibitory  or 
annulling  acts  already  done.  The  latter  is 
the  more  common  meaning:  i.e.  the  right  of 
a  magistrate  to  render  ineffective  the  com- 
pleted actions  of  his  inferior  or  equal ;  and 
is  an  attribute  not  only  of  maior  but  of  par 
Vote%tas,  When  the  double  mi^stracy  was 
instituted  in  place  of  the  monarchy,  the  inter- 
cesaio  originated  within  the  limits  of  par 
poteitas  ;  with  the  creation  of  the  lower  magis- 
trates of  the  people  originated  the  concep- 
tion of  maior  potesta^  as  giving  the  right  of 
veto:  finally,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs  had 
maior  poieatas  over  every  magistrate  of  the 
state  except  the  dictator.  Intercessio  was 
thus  a  supervision,  exercised  by  closely  related 
magistrates  over  one  another's  functions,  for 
the  prevention  of  illegal  or  inequitable  actions ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  tribune  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  other  magistracies  in  the  in- 
terests, originally  of  the  plebs,  later  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  dictator  has  intercessio  against  his  in- 
ferior colleague  the  consul,  the  consul  i^ainst 
his  inferior  colleague  the  praetor,  and  perhaps 
a^inst  the  aedile  and  quaestor,  who  are  not 
his  colleagues.  The  tribune,  outside  the  bounds 
o{  his  own  college,  can  exercise  the  right,  of 
intercession  against  all  the  patrician  magis- 
trates except  tne  dictator — the  consul,  praetor, 
uedile,  and  quaestor.  No  relation  of  this 
kind  could  be  established  between  the  aedile 
iuid  quaestor,  or  between  the  consul  and 
cennor,  between  whom  there  is  no  relation  of 
viator  or  par  potestas,  and  accordingly  such 
magistrates  have  no  power  of  vetoing  one 
another's  actions.  Another  necessary  restric- 
tion was  that  the  veto  could  not  be  vetoed ;  the 
intercessio  is  final,  and  the  act  declared  void 
cannot  be  re-established  by  any  further  exercise 
of  this  power.  Another  limitation  of  the  inter- 
cessio is  found  in  its  purely  civil  character: 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  militiae  such 
a  division  of  authority  was  never  tolerated 
(Cic.  Legg.  iii.  8,  0).  A  further  limitation  rests 
on  the  Uieory  that  the  intercessio  is  only 
valid  when  directed  against  the  actions  of  a 
magistrate.  It  was  not,  therefore,  permitted 
agamst  the  decisions  of  juries  in  civil  cases; 
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the  magistrate's  functions  being  confined  to 
proceedings  in  iure  [Indicinm^,  at  any  stage 
ot  which  intercessio  might  come  m :  all  proceed- 
ings in  iudicio  were  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
veto.  In  the  quaesHonegt  in  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  proceedings  in  iure  and  in  iudicio 
disappeared  [ladioinmpablioum],  the  veto  was 
similarly  not  permitted  against  the  finding  of 
the  magistrate  and  jury.  (See  Intoroetiio,  2.) 
Intercessio  may  conveniently  be  considered 
from  three  points  of  view :  the  decree  {edicium)t 
the  rogatiOf  and  the  s&natuaconauiium, 

(1)  Intercessio  was  most  frequently  directed 
s^ainst  the  magistrate's  decree  (edictum), 
whether  as  forming  a  part  of  civil  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  praetors,  or  of  criminal  juris 
diction  conducted  by  the  consul,  aedile,  or 
quaestor.  Intercessio  in  all  these  cases  rests  on 
appeUaHoy  the  req^uest  for  help  {auxilium)  put 
forward  by  an  individual  who  appeals  against 
the  decree  by  which  he  feels  hunself  injured. 
The  appeUatio  must  be  made  personally  to  the 
magistrate,  and  the  intercessio  exercised  per- 
sonally by  him.  Thus  we  find  tribunes  attach- 
ing themselves  to  consuls,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  edict  (Liv.  iv.  55,  8),  and  a 
praetor  taking  up  his  ^sition  next  to  the  chair 
of  his  coUeague,  waitmg  for  appeals  from  the 
latter's.  decisions  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  20 ;  Tac.  Ann, 
i.  75, 1).  The  general  principle  was  to  confine 
intercessio  to  magistrates  possessing  somewhat 
similar  authority,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribune.  The  tribune's  interferences  were  for 
the  most  part  against  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
iurCf  and  against  the  exercise  of  administra- 
tive power,  more  particularly  that  of  the  con- 
sul (Cic.  Bm.  ii.  88,  68,  '  contra  consulare 
imperium  tribuni  plebisconstituti ').  In  matters 
of  state-administration  an  appeUatio  from  the 
magistrate's  right  of  coerciiw  might  be  taken 
up  oy  the  whole  collegium  of  tru>unes,  by  a 
quasi-judicial  process  {cognitio).  See  Liv.  ii. 
48,  xliL  88. 

(2)  Intercessio  might  be  directed  against 
the  rogatio  as  against  any  other  act  of  the 
magistrate,  and  might  take  effect  in  either 
of  two  ways:  (a)  by  forbidding  the  question 
being  put  at  all,  a  right  belenging  to  any  magis- 
trate with  maior  poteataa ;  (6)  by  interceding 
against  the  question  after  it  has  been  put, 
wnich  became  the  exclusive  right  of  the  tri- 
bune. It  might  be  pronounced  in  any  of 
the  assembhes,  and  against  any  kind  of  act 
brought  before  these  assemblies :  against  elec- 
tions (Liv.  iv.  50,  1,  XXV.  2,  6),  lrge$  (Cic.  Lea, 
Agr.  u.  12,  80),  and  plebiacita  (Plut.  Tib. 
Qracch.  10).  It  seems  to  have  been  irregular 
to  pronounce  intercessio  before  the  day  of 
voting  arrived  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  16,  6)  and  «>eeches 
for  and  against  the  law  had  been  made  (Liv. 
xlv.  2). 

(8)  Intercessio  against  a  aenatusconBulium 
was  exercised  by  the  tribune  against  the  tri- 
bune, consul,  and  praetor,  and  originally  by 
the  consul  against  the  consul  (Liv.  xxx.  48, 
1).  The  magistrate  who  intended  to  veto 
the  resolution  in  the  senate  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  business  to  proceed  {non 
pa^surum,  quicquam  agi,  Liv.  xxvi.  26,  7,  xxx, 
40,  8).  This  th^at  did  not  necessarily  suspend 
the  particular  business  in  the  senate ;  the 
motion  on  which  the  veto  was  put  was,  if  passed 
by  a  majority,  drawn  up  as  an  Anotoritas  sena- 
tUf.  The  veto  on  a  senatusconsultum  was 
usually  pronounced  after  or  during  the  voting 
on  the  measure  (Cic.  FaTn.  x.  12,  8);  never, 
apparently,  during  the  debate. 
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Interee'ttio.  2.  Legal.  See  Appendix, 
BoMAN  Law. 

Interdi'etio  aquae  et  ignii.    [Exilinm.] 

Interdi'otnm.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Inte'rprei.  An  interpreter.  Embassies  from 
foreign  nations  to  Borne,  and  from  Borne  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by 
interpreters  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  em- 
bassy to  the  respective  aathonties  (Cic.  Div.  ii. 
64, 181,  JFVn.  ▼.  29,  89;  Plin.  xxv.  §  6;  Liy. 
xxvii.  48).  Li  large  mercantile  towns  the  in- 
terpreters, who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous. 

Boman  officers  in  the  provinces  carried  on 
all  their  official  proceedings  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  had  always  among  their  servants 
pApparitorei]  one  or  more  interpreters,  hired 
m  the  province,  who  were  generally  Bomans, 
but  in  most  oases  freedmen  (Cic.  Balb,  11,  28). 

Inte'rrex  (in  Greek  historians, /Ac<ro/3a<r(Af^s), 
InterregnnnL  The  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Boman  constitution  was  that  the  popu- 
lus,  though  sovereign,  could  only  act  through 
its  representatives  me  magistrates;  and  hence 
when  the  r^^ular  magistracy  was  through  any 
reason  vacant,  that  ptiut  of  the  political  life  of 
the  people  ceased.  Originally  there  was  but  one 
supreme  and  responsible  magistrate  at  Bome, 
the  king  holding  office  for  life:  and  it  was  to 
supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  complete 
cessation  of  this  magistrate's  functions  that 
the  interrex  was  instituted.  The  interregnum 
was  one  of  the  most  enduring  survivals  of 
the  early  regal  constitution:  it  lasted  till 
48  B.C.  Like  the  monarchy,  it  was  not  a 
purely  Boman  but  a  Latin  institution.  Since, 
through  the  vacancy  of  the  supreme  office,  the 
interrex  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
people,  he  was  not  a  delegate  nor  |?ro  magistrat  w, 
but  magistratu9^  and  still  continued  to  be  a 
magistrate  under  the  Bepublio  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  elected  by  the  people.  It 
is  probable  that  the  king  was  in  all  cases  nomi- 
nated, not  by  his  predecessor,  but  by  the  inter- 
rex; since  nomination  of  the  future  king 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor  would  bo 
a  breach  of  the  Boman  legal  principle  tiiat  no 
formal  act  can  be  conditioned  by  time  or  other 
circumstances.  If  so,  the  interr^num,  as  a 
part  of  the  standing  procedure  of  the  Boman 
oommonwealth,  cesMed  when  the  election  of 
successors  by  those  in  office  was  permitted 
in  the  supreme  magistracy,  as  it  was  on  the 
institution  of  the  consulate.  It  then  became 
only  an  occasional  office,  necessarily  resorted  to 
whenever  there  were  no  supreme  magistrates  of 
Bome,  and  no  one  duly  qualified  to  hold  the 
election  for  their  successors.  This  state  of 
things  was  realised  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
plete vacancy  of  the  consulship,  either  bv 
the  informal  election  or  by  the  deaUi  of  both 
consuls. 

When  this  took  place,  the  other  magistrates, 
i^.  the  patrician  magistrates  {mcigistratus 
populif  or  patriciiy  Liv.  vi.  41),  retired  from 
office,  and  the  senate  appointed  an  interrex. 

The  interregnum  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
dated  from  the  first  vacancy  of  the  regal  office, 
after  the  death  of  Bomulus  (Cic.  Bep.  ii.  12 ; 
Liv.  i.  17).  The  first  interregnum  was  an  exer- 
cise of  collective  rule  by  the  senate.  The 
senate  was  divided  into  decuries :  each  decury 
having  fifty  days*  government  allotted  to  it, 
within  which  period  each  individual  of  the 
decury  in  succession  for  five  days  had  the 
fasces  and  all  the  external  symbols  of  the  regal 
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power  (Liv.  i.  17),  the  decury  jointly  possessing 
the  (delegated)  imnerium.  The  &rst  inter- 
rex was  elected,  ana  nominated  his  successor, 
each  successive  interrex  heading  office  for  five 
days.  There  was  no  definite  limit  for  the 
number  of  interreges  that  might  be  nominated 
in  succession,  the  only  fixed  rule  being  that 
there  must  be  at  least  two  interreges  (Liv. 
vi.  1,  8),  the  first  appointed  being  incapable 
of  holding  the  consular  elections.  The  techni- 
cal expression  for  the  appointment  of  au 
interrex  is  prodere  tnterregem  (Liv.  vi.  41); 
and  this  escpression  applies,  in  republican 
times,  not  only  to  the  appointment  of  the  first 
interrex  by  election,  but  to  the  nomination  of 
each  of  the  other  interreges  by  his  predecessor 
(Liv.  V.  81,  8). 

The  interrex  could  properly  be  chosen  by 
patricians  only  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  14,  88;  Liv.  iii. 
40) :  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  Uie  repub^ 
lican  senate,  which  was  not  exclusively  patrician, 
was  sometimes  bidden  to  appoint  an  interrex. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  stnct  law  the  repub- 
lican senate  as  such  had  nothi^  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex.  Q£ey  might,  how- 
ever, in  the  later  Bepublic,  suggest  that  tlie 
^atricii  should  meet  for  the  appointment  of  an 
mterrex,  the  tribune,  no  douot,  putting  the 
question.  Who  these  pcUricii  were  that  met 
to  appoint  the  interrex,  and  how  they  assembled, 
is  uncertain ;  probably  they  were  the  patrician 
members  of  the  senate,  who  met  for  this  pur- 
pose (cf.  Aaotoritaa  patnim).  Two  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  interrex  were  that  he  should 
be  a  patrician  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  14,  88)  and  a 
senator.  They  were  probably  chosen  from  the 
aenatores  curtdea  pairidi,  the  tenatores  jm- 
tricii  pedarii  being  excluded.   [Senatoi.] 

Inte'rula.    [Dreu.] 

Inteita'bilii.    See  Appendix,  Boxan  Law. 

Intu'tinm.    See  TwHnii^ni, 

Inve'itU.  [See  Appendix,  Boxan  Law, 
Impnbea.] 

Irpex,  'Hirpez,  or  Urpex.  A  harrow  with 
iron  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen;  used  to  clear  the 
fields  of  weeds  and  to  level  and  break  down 
the  soU  (Cato,  B,  B,  10;  Verg.  Georg.  L  95). 
[Affriooltnre ;  CratoiJ 

Xfo'domum  opoi .    [Manii.] 

'laoTiX€l5.  [Clvitai.] 

rithmia  ^Mfua,  rd).  One  of  the  four  great 
Hellenic  festivals.  It  was  celebrated  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  though  inferior  to  the 
splendour  of  Olympia,  it  probably  surpassed  the 
^emea  in  brilliancy.  A  sacred  enclosure  planted 
with  pines,  within  which  was  tiie  temple  of  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  surrounded  the  scene  of  the 
games  (Strab.  viiL  880).  Pausanias  saw  here  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble  (Aitfou 
AeviroO),  and  no  doubt  a  hippodrome  (Pans.  ii.  1, 
7) ;  #roraA^c(r,or  lodging-places,  for  the  athletes 
who  came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  a  gymnasium  called  «rpayetby,  and 
other  buildings. 

The  myth  which  seems  to  be  of  greatest 
antiquity  ascribes  the  institution  of  the  festival 
to  Poseidon  and  Helios. 

According  to  another  tradition,  the  Nereids 
appeared  to  Sisyphus,  and  commanded  him  to 
found  the  games  in  honour  of  Melikertes. 

Another  attributes  the  foundation  of  the 
Isthmian  games* to  Theseus  after  his  victory 
over  the  giant  Sinis  Pityokamptes  (Pind.  lathm. 
p.  514  b).  In  almost  all  the  legends  we  see 
that,  as  the  mythic  history  of  the  Olympic 
games  takes  us  back  to  Zeus,  so  that  of  Uie 
Isthmian  refers  us  ultimately  to  Poseidon. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Eypselids  at  Corinth,  the 
celebration  of  these  gomes  was  suspended  for 
seventy  vears.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the 
destmotion  of  Corinth  by  Mommius  in  146  B.C. 
did  not  breaJc  the  continaity  of  the  games, 
lliey  flourished  under  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
untU  about  01.  298  (446  a.d.),  when  Chris- 
tianity became  the  established  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Of  the  four  great  Panhellenio  festivals,  two 
— the  Olympia  and  Pythia — ^were  penteteriCf 
i^.  recurring  after  intervals  of  four  years; 
two— the  Nemean  and  Isthmian — ^were  trie* 
teriCf  i,e.  recurring  after  intervals  of  two  years. 
(Cf.  Pind.  Nem,  vi.  40.)  Eusebius  plaodft 
the  first  historic  Isthmiad  in  Ol.  49,  8  ((»8 
B.C.).  The  Isthmia  occurred  in  the  first  and 
third  years  of  each  Olympiad.  As  to  the 
season  in  which  they  were  held,  we  know 
that  the  Isthmia  which  fell  in  the  first  year 
of  an  Olympiad  took  place  in  summer  (Thuc. 
\nii.  10),  and  that  those  which  fell  in  the 
third  took  place  in  spring  (Liv.  xzxiii.  82, 
88). 

The  programme  of  the  Isthmian  games  in- 
cluded gymnic,  equestrian,  and  musical  con- 
tests, the  gymnio  being  probably  the  oldest.  The 
Isthmian  contests  no  doubt  resembled  in  the 
main  those  of  the  oUier  three  great  festivals. 
They  were  open  to  men,  youths  (&7^ycioi),  and 
boys. 

As  at  other  Panhellenic  festivals,  a  general 
truc4  prevailed  during  the  Isthmian  games 
{*lo$fwcai  <nror9a(). 

The  Eleans  alone  of  the  Hellenic  states  held 
aloof  from  these  games. 

The  Isthmia  were  from  pre-historio  times 
under  the  control  of  the  Corinthians  (Pans.  v. 
2, 1 ;  Plut.  Thea.  26 ;  Pind.  Nrnn,  IL  20).  When 
Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius  (146  B.C.), 
the  management  of  the  festival  nassed  to  the 
BiJ^onians,  who  retained  it  until  the  restoration 
of  Corinth  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  the  dywro- 
09<rla  returned  to  its  original  possessors  (Paus. 
iL  2,  2). 

The  prise  of  victors  at  the  Isthmia  in  his- 
toric times  was  a  wreatii  of  wild  celery  ((r^Aii'ov : 
cf.  Pind.  Nem,  iv.  88,  01  xiii.  81).  But  under 
the  Empire  victors  {ItrSfitoinKai)  are  regularly 
represented  as  crowned  with  the  pine,  called 
simply  -h  irirvSt  like  the  Olympian  garland,  6 
Kirnvoi  (Plut.  Synvp.  v.  8, 1-8 ;  Paus.  v.  21, 6,  vi. 
18).  [Corona.]  The  pine  was  characteristic  of 
the  worship  of  Poseidon.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
great  games,  the  victor  received  with  the  crown 
a  palm  branch  in  token  of  his  victory  (Plut. 
Symp.  vlii.  4, 1 ;  Paus.  viu.  48,  2).  At  these 
games  Flamininus  (and  Nero  afterwards) 
declared  the  autonomy  of  Hellas  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
82  ;  Suet.  Ner.  22,  24).  Rhetoricians,  poets, 
and  other  writers  brought  their  productions 
under  public  notice  at  the  Isthmia.  Visitors 
came  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Libya,  Thessaly,  the 
Ionian  States,  and  even  the  Borysthenes,  to  be 
present  at  the  great  Isthmian  festival. 

As  the  Olympia,  Pythia,  and  Nemea  lent 
their  names  to  minor  festivals,  so  Isthmia  were 
held  in  various  places  out  of  Greece. 

Itinera'rium.  (l)  A  list  of  distances  and 
stations  on  the  Roman  roads.  Such  are  the 
two  Antonine  itineraries  of  the  third  century, 
and  the  Itinerarium  Burdigalense  of  the  fourth 
century,  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

(2)  A  posting  map,  such  as  the  Peutinger 
Tabula  now  at  Vienna. 
ludoz.     See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 
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Indi'ciun  po'pnli;  ladi'dum  pu'bliounik 
See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

laga  riiu.  A  rustic  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  tend  the  working  oxen.  These  were 
regularlv  groomed  every  day.    [Agrieulture.] 

Iiiga'uo.  The  training  of  vines ;  either  in 
straight  lines  along  espaliers  (».  directa),  or 
on  a  trellis  forming  a  roof  (t.  compluviaia). 
[Vitia.] 

la'gemm  or  Ingni.  A  Roman  measure  of 
surface,  240  feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth, 
containing  therefore  28,800  square  feet  (Varr. 
B.  B.  i.  10).  It  was  the  double  of  the  Actus 
Quadratu8.  The  word  is  a  by-form  of  ittgum ; 
|quod  uno  iugo  bourn  in  di^  exarari  posset.' 
The  iugerum  was  not,  like  the  Aetna,  a  mea- 
sure of  length  as  well  as  of  surface.  The  uncial 
or  duodecimal  division  was  applied  to  the  iuge- 
rum, its  smallest  fraction  being  the  sorupulum 
of  100  square  feet.     (See  Tables,  Xni.,  XIV.) 

Ingum  {Cvy6y).  That  which  joins  two  things 
together. 

(1)  A  yoke  [Onrma]. 

(2)  A  yoke  to  carry  burdens =Aailla. 

(8)  Any  cross  beam  or  bar,  as  of  a  building 
(Vitr.  X.  8, 19),  a  loom  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  66)  [TeUt 
a  trellis  (Col.  B.  B.  iv.  17,  20),  a  lyre  rHom.  //. 
ix.  187),  a  balance  (Cio.  Div.  ii.  47)  [Xiora] ;  the 
thwart  or  transverse  beam  of  a  ship  (Aesch. 
Ag.  1618:  Hom.  Od.  ix.  99,  &c. ;  Verg.  Aen.  vi. 
411).    [liavia.] 

(4)  A  *  yoke '  or  pair  of  animals  (Ok.  (tvyos)^ 

(6)  The  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  a  day  [Ingenim ;  Aotoaj. 

(6)  The  yoke  under  which  a  beaten  army  was 
made  tofMuts,  composed  of  a  spear  supported 
transversely  by  two  others  placed  uprignt  (Liv. 
iii.  28,  ix.  4,  6). 

lognme'ntom.    flanoa.] 

Innio'rea.    [Comitia.] 

lure,  ee'aaio  in.   See  Aprondix,  Roman  Law. 

Inii'diei  eonve'ntna.    [Prorinein.] 

Inriaeonanlti  or  Inreeonan'lti.  See  Appen- 
dix, RomXn  Law. 

Inriadi'etio.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Ina.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

InaLa'tU.    [Latinitaa.] 

Inalnra'ndnm  {dpnos).  An  oath.  An  oath 
is  an  appeal  to  some  divine  being,  calling  on 
him  to  bear  witness  that  the  swearer  speaks 
the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform  the  promise 
which  he  makes.  Hence  the  expression  taru 
Zc^r,  d^s  foTw,  &c.  (Soph.  Track.  899,  Avt, 
184;  St.  Paul,  Ep.  Galat.  i.  20.) 

1.  Gr££K. — Sometimes  all  the  gods  were  in- 
voked :  6fiM^  Toi^r  Otohs  irol  rhs  Btdis  iircoTas 
irol  airdffas  (Dexi.  e.  Conofi.  p.  1269,  §  41) ;  d(  7^ 
irol  Btol  (Dem.  c.  Boeol.  i.  p.  1000,  §  21).  At 
other  times  the  occasion  suggested  a  special 
deity :  thus,  Iphigeneia  swore  by  Artemis  (Eur. 
Iph.  Tout.  728) ;  Antilochus  by  Poseidon  the 
equestrian  god,  the  subject  being  horses  {IL 
xxiii.  584 ;  cf.  Ar.  Nub.  88).  The  commonest  of 
all  is  H^  A/o,  H^  tV  *Hpar  (Plat.  Phaedr.  p. 
280  b),  vii  r^v  Aiiforrpa  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  426,  § 
262).  Women  too  had  their  special  oaths :  fUL 
Tu)  0(fl&,  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone  ( Ar.  Ecelea. 
166),  v^  r^v  *A^po9lrny  (Ar.  Eccle9.  189  sqq.). 
Tlie  Lacedaemonians  swore  by  Kastor  and 
Polydenkes  (vol  r<i>  <rie6,  Ar.  Lys.  148 ;  Xen.  HelU 
iv.  4,  10);  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon  (Ar. 
Eq.  609,  (fee),  the  Athenians  principally  by 
three  deities,  viz.  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Athena, 
or  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  or  Zeus,  Apollo, 
and  Demeter  (Ar.  Ea.  941 ;  SchoL  Aeschin.  c. 
Tint.),  or  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athena  (Dem.  e. 
Mid.  p.  678,  §  198).    The  Greeks  also  swore  by 
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sacred  objects  or  persons :  Achilles  sweurs  by 
his  sceptre  {II.  i.  284),  Telemaohus  by  the  sorrows 
of  his  father  {Od.  xx.  889),  Helena  to  her  hus- 
band by  his  head  (Enr.  Hel.  886),  warriors  by 
their  weapons  (Enr.  Phoen.  1677),  Demosthenes 
by  those  who  fooght  at  Marathon,  &c.  {de  Cor. 
p.  297,  §  208).  The  god,  however,  by  whom  the 
most  solemn  (Mths  were  cwom  was  Zeus 
{BpKtos,  Soph.  Phil,  1824;  Ear.  Bippol.  1026, 
Med.  208,  &c.).  The  gods  swore  by  the  Stvx 
{II.  XV,  86  sqq.,  Od.  v.  184  s^Q.).  Zeus,  with  Dike 
at  his  side,  punishes  the  violation  of  oaths  (Ar. 
Nub.  897;  Soph.  Oed.  C.  1881;  [Dem.]  c. 
AHHog.  i.  p.  772,  §  11 ;  cf .  II.  xix.  260,  iii.  279 ; 
Find.  01.  2,  71 ;  Ar.  Ran.  276). 

Anciently  the  prince  who  took  an  oath 
stood  np  {II.  xix.  175),  raised  his  sceptre  {H. 
vii.  412,  X.  281,  &c.),  and  lifted  np  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  heaven,  as  in  prayer  {II.  xix.  267; 
Find.  OL  7,  66).  Oaths  were  accompanied  with 
sacrifice  and  libation ;  the  victims  on  such  occa- 
sions were  not  eaten,  but  were  either  buried  in 
the  ground  or  thrown  into  the  sea  {H.  iii. 
810,  xix.  268) ;  the  wine  used  was  undiluted 
{n.  iii.  269,  iv.  169).  Those  who  swore  laid 
their  hands  on  the  victims  (Ar.  Lyaiatr.  202 : 
Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1806,  §  26),  or  on  the  altar 
(Andoc.  Myit.  §  126;  irpbs  rhy  Ki0ov  &7orrcf, 
Dem.  c.  Conon.  p.  1266,  §  26),  or  on  the  heads 
of  their  children  {nariL  wcdiuPt  Dem.  c.  Conon. 
p.  1270,  §  40),  pronouncing  a  solemn  form  of 
imprecation  (Dem.  c.  Conon.  p.  1270,  §  41; 
Ar.  Eq.  660;  for  barbarian  rites  see  Xen. 
Anab.  ii.  2,  9;  Hdt.  iv.  70).  To  make  the 
taking  of  an  oath  more  impressive  it  was  some- 
times done  in  temples  or  other  sacred  localities 
(Flut.  Mar.  p.  218  d  ;  Hdt.  vi.  74 ;  Flut.  Dion. 
66,  &c). 

Oaths  wore  taken  on  such  occasions  as  treaties, 
alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and  agreements, 
both  between  nations  and  between  individuals 
(cf.  n.  ui.  276;  Hdt.  i.  69, 146;  Thuc.  v.  18,  47). 
Treaties  were  as  a  rule  cut  in  <rr^\ai,  together 
with  imprecations  upon  perjurers,  and  such 
(rriiKai  were  set  up  in  or  near  temples.  Everv 
new  constitution  had  to  be  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  an  oath.  Thus  the  Athenian  senate 
swore  to  observe  Solon's  laws  for  ten  years 
(Flut.  Sol.  26 ;  Hdt.  i.  29) ;  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  all  Athenian  citizens 
made  oath  to  stand  by  the  democratical  consti- 
tution (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  606,  §  169).  An  oath 
was  imposed  as  an  obligation  upon  persons 
invested  with  authority,  or  entrusted  with  the 
discharge  of  responsible  duties.  The  Athenian 
youth  who  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year 
before  being  registered  in  the  X.rj^ia^x^'f^'' 
ypafifutrfiovhsud.  to  take  a  solemn  oath  in  t^e 
temple  of  Aglauros  (Dem.  F,  L.  p.  488,  §  808; 
Flut.  Alcib.  15).  All  ^x<^  vtere  required  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  perform  their 
respective  duties  (Lye.  o.  Leocr.  §  79).  The 
archons  first  took  the  oath  at  the  fituriKtios 
(TTod  (Flut  Sol.  26),  and  repeated  it  on  Uie 
Acropolis.  The  ffrpvntyoi  (Thuc.  iv.  66)  took 
their  oath  lura^h  rw  ^Zous  [i.tf.  the  &7aAua  of 
Athena  Folias]  #ral  r^f  rpa-riins  (on  which  the 
myrtle  branches  lay).  The  ^vKtvrtd  swore  to 
act  according  to  the  laws  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Atheman  people  ([Dem.]  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1846,  §  4;  Ar.  Eccl.  442,  Plut  972);  the 
jjXiaoTo/,  to  give  a  lawful  verdict  neither  by 
favour  nor  for  ill  will,  to  take  no  bribes,  to  listen 
to  both  sides,  &c.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  746,  §  149). 
Other  instances  are  the  oaths  of  the  judges  at 
the  games  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  620,  §  17 ;  Flut. 
Cim,  8 ;  Ar.  Ecel.  1160),  the  athletes  ^aus.  v. 


84),  the  demotae  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
deme.  Both  the  accuser  and  the  defendant 
had  to  swear  an  oath  in  the  'AvdKptaks. 
For  other  judicial  oaths  see  MaprvpCa,  Avat- 
TnraC.  The  importance  attached  to  oaths  in 
courts  of  justice  is  proved  by  many  passages 
in  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  swearing  in  daily  life  was 
very  oonmion  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  vain 
did  lawgivers  and  philosophers  try  to  check  it. 
Bhadamanthus  did  not  edlow  swearing  by  the 

?:ods  at  all,  but  ordained  swearing  by  beasts 
Schol.  Ar.  Av.  621j ;  Sokrates  used  to  swear 
by  the  dog  (Flat.  Apol.  p.  21  b),  &c.,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  take  the  names  of  the  gods 
in  vain  (cf .  fjuk  rhy  with  the  name  of  the  deity 
suppressed,  Ar.  Ban.  1874;  Plat.  Oorg,  p. 
466  E,  &c.).  Complaints  about  perjury  are 
as  old  as  the  oath  itself  (Hes.  Op.  et  D,  190 
sqq. ;  Eur.  Iph.  T.  1171 ;  Flat.  Legg.  xii.  p.  948, 
&Q)t  and  the  Greeks  never  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  observing  their  oaths  very  strictly. 
The  Spfluions  especially  had  (at  least  at  Athrais) 
a  bad  name  for  violating  oaths  (Isocr.  de  Pac. 
§  96;  Eur.  Andr.  447  sqq.;  Ar.  Ach.  808); 
cf.  the  story  of  king  Kleomenes  and  the 
Argives  (Flut.  Moral,  p.  228  b),  and  the  saying 
of  Lysander,  that '  ii  the  lion's  skin  is  too  small, 
it  must  be  pieced  out  with  the  fox's'  (Flut. 
Lys.  7).  The  Cretans  were  proverbially  per- 
jurers (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  8 ;  St.  Faul,  Tit. 
1.  12,  &c.),  and  so  were  the  Thessalians  (Dem. 
Olvnth.  i.  p.  16,  ^  221). 

8.  Roman. — (i.)  OcUhs  taken  by  tnagistnUes 
or  other  persons  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Republic. — In  the  later  periods  of  Boman 
history  we  find  evidence  of  an  oath  which  was 
taken  by  candidates  inunediately  on  their  elec- 
tion and  before  the  renuntiatio  was  made.  The 
gods  appealed  to  were  Jupiter  and  the  Dii 
Penates,  to  whom  were  added  later  the  genU  of 
the  deified  emperors.  There  was  also  a  general 
oath  in  legesy  which  was  required  of  all  magis- 
trates already  elected  before  entering  on  their 
official  functions,  and  which  had  to  be  taken 
five  days  after  entrance  on  office  (Liv.  xxxi. 
50);  and  was  generally  taken  on  January  1. 
Vestal  virgins  and  the  flamen  Dialis  (Liv.  xxxi. 
60)  were  not  allowed  to  swear  on  any  occasion, 
unless  by  deputy,  if  necessary.  During  the 
later  Republic,  magistrates,  wnen  the  time  of 
their  office  had  expired,  swore  before  the  people 
that  they  had  served  the  RepubUc  faithfully 
(Cic.  Fam,  v.  2,  §  7,  Sul.  11,  pro  Dom.  85). 
Augustus  took  this  oath  after  the  holding  of  the 
census,  as  it  had  been  taken  by  the  censors  of  the 
Republic  (Liv.  xxxix.  87) ;  ana  Trajan,  when  lay- 
ing down  the  consulship  (Flin.  Pan.  66).  Other 
laws  bound  candidates  for  office  to  swear  to 
their  observance  (Cic.  Att.  xi.  18,  2).  Ana- 
logous to  the  oath  in  leges  was  that  which 
was  required  to  be  taken  during  the  Empire,  to 
observe  the  OAita  of  the  emperors  {iurare  in 
acta  Caesaris) ;  the  formula  running  se  nihil 
contra  acta  Caesaris  facturum.  This  oath 
bound  both  magistrates  and  senate  to  observe 
the  ordinances  of  all  past  emperors  (Suet.  Tib. 
67 ;  Tac.  Ann.  \.  72,  xii.  11),  and  was  renewed 
yearly  on  January  1. 

(ii.)  For  the  military  oath  see  Saeramentnill. 
During  the  Empire  the  iocramentum  became 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor  as  imperator.  As 
the  republican  soldier  swore  in  verba  consults^ 
so  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  swore  in  verba 
princvpis  or  in  nomen  pHncipis  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
7).  This  oath  was  only  formally  necessary 
for  the  soldiers,  but  was    often  taken   as   a 
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Tolnntary  act  on  the  paxt  of  magistrates,  bur- 
gesses and  provinciaJs  (Tac.  Ann*  i.  7 ;  Plin. 
ad  Traj.  62).  It  was  renewed  on  the  anni- 
versary, as  well  as  on  every  new  year's  day 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  8,  Hiit.  i.  55) :  and  it  was  ad- 
ministered both  at  Borne  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  form  of  the  oath  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sacramentnm  taken 
to  the  republican  imperator,  with  a  clause  added 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  their  devotion 
to  the  emperor  (Suet.  Cal.  15 ;  Dio  Cass, 
lix.  9). 

(iii.)  OathB  taken  in  tranaacHoTis  with  foreign 
nations  in  the  name  of  the  Bepuhlic. — There 
were  two  main  forms  of  agreement  with  a  foreign 
nation :  the  eponaio  (the  formula  of  question 
iuid  answer),  and  the  foedus  or  sworn  treaty. 
The  latter  was  usually  ratified  by  two  or  more 
members  of  the  college  of  Feti«Jes,  under  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the  state.  The 
conclusion  of  the  terms  of  agreement  was  the  act 
of  the  commander  in  the  field ;  but  after  he  hod 
dictated  or  accepted  the  terms  of  agreement, 
the  Fetiales  come  forward  (Li v.  i.  24,  xxx.  48), 
and  swore,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  that  they 
should  be  observed.  It  was  necessarily  under- 
stood that  the  oath  which  they  took  was  taken 
by  the  imperator  (Liv.  i.  24,  9),  and  the  state 
was  bound  by  this  act  of  magistrate  and  priest. 
The  absence  of  the  Fetiales  at  the  Caudiue 
Forks  made  it  none  the  less  binding,  but 
rendered  its  violation  less  of  an  open  breach  of 
rcdigion  than  would  have  been  the  cose  hod 
they  been  present  and  sworn  its  observance 
(liiv.  is.  6).  The  Fetiales  did  not  accompany 
the  general  to  the  field ;  and  in  every  case  of  a 
treaty  being  sworn  to  at  a  distance  from  Bome, 
they  hod  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
89, 1,  xxx.  44).  The  oath  which  they  took  was  in 
the  form  of  an  execratioy  or  imprecation  pro- 
nounced on  the  state  they  represented,  in  the 
cose  of  its  wilful  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  (cf.  Petialei,  where  the  formula  and 
ceremonies  are  recorded).  For  the  evasion  of 
such  oaths,  see  Liv.  iii.  20,  xxii.  61 ;  Cic.  Off. 
111.27. 

(iv.)  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in 
common  life. — The  practice  of  swearing  in 
ordinary  conversation  was  as  common  among 
the  Romans  as  among  the  Greeks. 

(1)  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods, 
08  Hercle  or  Mehercley  Pol^  Perpol  or  Edejpol  ; 
per  lovem  Lapidem ;  per  superos ;  per  deos 
immortales  ;  mediusfiaius  ;  tta  me  deus  amet^ 
or  dii  ament  (cf.  Plant.  Bacchid,  iv.  8,  61 ; 
Ter.  Andr.  iii.  2,  25).  A  man  would  swear 
by  his  own  genius,  or  by  that  of  a  friend,  and 
during  the  Empire  by  that  of  an  emperor  (Hor. 
Ep.  i.  7,  94;  Suet.  Calig.  27).  Women  as 
well  as  men  swore  by  most  of  the  gods ;  but 
women  never  by  Hercules,  and  men  never  by 
Castor  (Plant.  Amphitr.  ii.  2,  210 ;  Tibull.  iv. 
18, 15 ;  Juv.  ii.  98  ;  Ov.  Am.  ii.  7,  27,  u.  8, 18). 

(2)  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
erecniiont  Dii  me  perdant  (Plant.  Mil.  Glor. 
iii.  2,  20),  interficiant  (Plant.  Mostell.  i.  8, 86)  ; 
dispeream  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  47) ;  ne  vivam  (Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  28;  Mart.  x.  12,  8);  ne  saXvus  sim 
(Cic.  Att.  xvi.  18),  &c. 

(8)  People  also  swore  by  their  own  or  another 
man's  head  (Ov.  Trist.  ▼.  4,  45,  Heroid.  iii. 
107;  Juv.  vi.  16),  eyes  (Plant.  Menaech.  v. 
9, 1 ;  Ov.  Am.  ii.  16,  44),  by  their  own  welfare 
{taZus)  or  that  of  their  children  (Plin.  Epist.  ii. 
20),  by  the  welfare  of  an  emperor,  &c. 

(v.)  For  Legal  oaths  see  Appendix,  Boman 
Law  [XoBiiirandiun]. 
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Insti'tinm.  {Juris  statio),  the  suspension  of 
certain  public  and  private  business,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  higher  magistrates  at  Bome, 
when  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it.  The 
declaration  of  a  iustitium  was  usually  pro- 
nounced by  the  highest  magistrate  present  in 
Bome  who  possessed  the  imperium,  by  the 
dictator  (Liv.  iii.  27,  2),  or  the  consuls,  and 
was  generally  called  forth  by  some  great  public 
event,  such  as  a  war,  or  a  calamity  affecting 
the  whole  state.  But  such  a  suspension  of 
business  might  be  declared  for  the  purposes  of 
party  warfare;  and  was  often  so  employed 
by  the  tribunes.  [Xntereessio.]  (Pint.  Tib. 
Gracch.  10.) 

But  though  a  tribune  might  declare  a  sus- 
pezision  of  business  on  his  own  authority,  such 
action  was  considered  unconstitutional,  both  in 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  em- 
ployed, and  in  its  being  employed  at  all  without 
the  previous  advice  of  the  senate.  As  a  rule 
the  iustitium  was  proposed  only  on  a  vote  of  the 
senate  (Liv.  iii.  8,  8 ;  Cic.  Phil.  v.  12, 81)  and  to 
meet  certain  definite  contingencies.  It  might 
be  pronounced  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival ;  but 
the  most  usual  circumstances  that  called  for  it 
were  a  sudden  war  or  tum-tdtus  (Liv.  iii.  5,  4, 
vi.  7, 1 ;  Cic.  Phil.  v.  12,  81),  or  public  mourn- 
ing, e.g.  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
and  generally,  under  the  principate,  on  Uie 
death  of  a  member  of  the  reigning  house  (Tac. 
Ann,  L  16,  iL  82 ;  Suet.  Tib.  52).  The  cessation 
of  the  iustitium  (*  iustitium  remittere,'  Liv.  x. 
21,  6)  was  pronounced  by  a  decree  of  Uie  same 
magistrate  who  had  enjoined  it. 

A  iustitium  caused  the  suspension  of  almost 
all  the  business  of  the  state,  mcluding  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  was  accompanied  by  tiie  closing  of  the 
Aerarium  and  the  suspension  of  ^e  senate's 
sittings  (Cic  PUmo.  14,  88).  It  even  extended 
to  private  business  ('  daudi  tabemas  tota  urbe,' 
Liv.  iii  27,  2 ;  cf .  iz.  8,  7).  Necessary  public 
business,  however,  was  still  carried  on  (Liv.  vi. 
7,11;  Cic.  Bn*^.  89, 804). 

lavenalia,  or  lavenalei  ladi.  Scenic 
games  instituted  by  Nero  in  aJ).  69,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  shaving  his  beard  for  tiie 
first  time,  and  passing  from  youth  to  manhood. 
He  was  then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age.  These  games  were  not  celebrated  in  the 
circus,  but  in  a  private  theatre  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
§  19)  erected  in  a  pleasure-ground  {nemus), 
and  consisted  of  every  kind  of  theatrical  per- 
formance, Greek  and  Boman  plays,  mimetic 
pieces,  and  the  like.  The  most  distinguished 
persons  in  the  state,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  were  expected  to  take  part  in  them. 
The  emperor  set  the  example  by  appearing  in 
person  on  the  stage.  The  name  was  idso  given 
to  those  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
emperors  on  January  1  in  each  year.  They  no 
longer  consisted  of  scenic  representations,  but 
of  chariot-races  and  venationes. 


La'banim.    [Signa  militaria.] 

Labmm.    [BalneM.J 

Labjri'nthiii  (Aa/3^pi^of:  *elpa-rohunt*» 
'the  Temple  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Lake' 
[Brugsch].  Others  connect  the  word  witli 
\aitoa).  A  large  and  complicated  subtemmeau 
building,  with  chambers  and  intricate  passages. 

Pliny  (xxxvi.  §  84)  notes  four  labyrinlht. 
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(1)  The  earliesti  largest,  and  most  famous  is 
that  of  Egypt,  described  by  Herodotns  (ii.  148), 
near  Lake  Moeris.  The  remains  have  been 
found  11^  miles  from  the  pyramid  of  BLaw&ra, 

t'n  the  province  of  Fayum.  It  was  founded 
»y  Amen-emha  of  the  12th  Dynasty  (twentieth 
centurjr  B.C.).  It  was  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
horsesnoe,  and  covered  8800  square  yards,  en- 
closing a  central  court  of  about  sixty  acres. 
The  descriptions  given  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
(i.  61,  89),  and  Stnibo  (zvii.),  are  borne  out  by 
modem  investigations.  This  labyrinth  had 
8000  chambers,  1500  under  ground  and  the 
same  number  above,  and  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  white  stone.  It  was 
divided  into  twelve  courts,  each  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  colonnades  of  white  marble. 
Herodotus  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  sub- 
terranean part,  and  he  was  told  that  the  kings 
by  whom  me  labjrrinth  had  been  built,  and  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  were  buried  there. 

(2)  The  Cretan  labyrinth,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Daedalus,  near  Knosus,  after 

the  model  of  the  Egyp- 
tian (Verg.  Aeru  vL  27; 
Or.  Met."*  viii  169;  see 
Class.  Did,  under  Dae- 
dalus). Some  subterra- 
nean passages  in  lime- 
stone rock  near  Gortyn 
(apparently  ancient  quar- 
ries) correspond  to  the 
ancient  description  of  the 
Wig.  6a.-0oin  of  Knonu.  labyrinth.    Entrances  of 

subterranean  passaces, 
apparently  sepulchral,  have  also  been  found  in 
the  rocks. 

(8)  That  in  the  isUnd  of  Lemnos  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  18,  §  19). 

(4)  The  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Clusinm  (Pliny, 
zzxvi.  §  91),  which  has  been  identified  with 
some  remains  existing  in  a  tumulus  at  Poggio 
Gajella,  three  miles  north  of  Chiusi. 

The  garden  labsrrinth,  or  maze,  is  purely 
modem ;  but  Pliny  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  the  word 
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Ftg.  644.— lAbyrinthas.    (From  PompelL) 

as  applied  to  an  intricate   pattern  drawn  or 
scratched  on  the  ground  in  a  boyish  game. 

Laoe'nuu  J^rets.] 

Lad'nia.    [sreti.] 

Laoo'nionm.    fBalneae.] 

Laon'nar.    [Domai.] 

Laoni.  (DrFoni.]  (2)  [TorouUr.]  (8)  Also 
the  bath  (fia^)  in  which  the  smith  x<>^c^s 
or  faber  ferraritu)  plunged  the  hot  iron  to 
give  it  the  harder  qualities  of  steeL  (Verg. 
Oeorg.  iv.  172;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  170;  Lucr. 
vi.968;  Mart.  iv.  55,  15;  Plin.  xxxiv.  §  U6.^ 
By  this  method  a  kind  of  steel  (xdAtnff,  cnalyhs) 
was  manufactured  as  far  back  as  the  Homeric 
oge  (Od.  ix.  891).  Copper  was  also  hardened, 
before  the  introduction  of  bronze.  The  words 
tfrofAOvVf  ardfMO'is,  (rr6fuo/jM  all  refer  to  the 
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1  steeling  effect  of  the  /3o^,  and  this  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  significance  of  aeies  (cf.  French 
acier).  (Cf.  Plut  An.  rat.  uti^  16,  p.  988  d, 
iipHpflas  olop  $atp^  ris  6  0vfi6s  iari  ical  ar6/uofAa, 
and  Soph.  AJ.  660.) 

There  was  also  a  practice  of  dipping  smaller 
steel  implements,  such  as  needles  and  brooch- 
pins,  in  oil,  to  make  them  less  brittle,  as  was 
supposed  (Plin.  xxxiv.  §  146) ;  but  the  allusions 
to  /3o^  in  earlier  Greek  writers  (Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  14,  Sec.)  invariably  (as  Latin  locus)  refer  to 
hardening  or  steeling. 

AaLoi(tov.    [Apni  and  Armour.] 

Aa|fcira8'n8po|i.£a  {Ke^jordSf  AofnraSovxof 
iry^u  or  ioor^  \afariioSi  KofJaraififopia).  A  torch- 
race,  celebrated  at  Athens  andf  elsewhere,  in 
honour  of  various  deities,  as  well  as  in  funereal 
games. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of 
this  game:  to  Prometheus,  to  Athena  at  the 
Panathenaea,  to  Heph- 
aestus, to  Pan,  and  to  the 
Thracian  Artemis  or 
Bendis.  The  first  three 
are  of  unknown  anti- 
quity; the  fourth  was 
introduced  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon;  the 
last,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century. 

The  race  was  run  at 
night,    usually  on   foot, 
bv  ephebi,  horses  being  first  use<)  in  the  time 
ofSokrates.   The  administration  of  it  belonged 


Flf.  64S.— Toroh  used  In 
(From  %  ooin.) 


the 
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(Kimnae.) 


to  the  g^rmnasiarch  [Oymnaiinin],  and  was  a 
liturgy  mvolving  emulation  and  cost.  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Keifiwdst  whidi 
was  a  candlestick  with  a  Bhield  or  guard 
set  at  the  bottom  of  the  socket  The  torches 
are  sometimes  represented  a«  formed  of  thin 


FI«.S<T.— ToretavMdtntheipmw    rKrAoee.) 

strips  of  wood  held  together  by  the  disk,  which 
served  as  a  guard  to  the  hand  m>m  the  dripping 
of  tlie  pitch ;  or  as  in  fig.  647,  where  the  torch 
has  a  flame,  apparently  from  a  wick  steeped  in. 
oil  or  liquid  pitch,  in  the  hollow  at  the  top.  The 
gymnasiarch  had  also  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  tho  runners,  amounting  to  some  twelve 
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miziAe.  The  dischArge  of  Uub  office  was  called 
yofuttunapx^^t^  Aa/Airi(8i  (cf.  Ar.  Veap.  1208,  Ban. 
1087).  The  victorioas  gymnasiarch  presented 
his  kofiwds  as  a  votive  offering  {ordBiifia) ;  the 
victorions  runner  received  a  vSpio. 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  different 
methods.  (1)  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  speaks  of 
this  game  to  illustrate  the  Persian  system  ^7- 
ytifHfiop  (d.  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  776  b).  We  are 
clearly  to  understand  lines  of  runners  {Kafiwa- 
iitrral  or  Keui!waSri^6poi),  posted  at  intervals  - 

A»,  Bi,  C>,  (Src. 
A*,  B»,  C»,  &c. 
A5,  33,  C5,  &c. 

\i  (and  similarly  B^  C^  &o.,  in  their  own 
orders)  takes  the  torch  from  the  altar,  runs  at 
his  best  speed  to  the  place  where  A'  (and  simi- 
larly B',  C\  &o.)  is  posted,  and  delivers  the 
torch  to  him.  A'  in  his  turn  runs  to  the  sta- 
tion of  A',  and  hands  the  torch  to  him.  llie 
last  of  the  A  series  runs  up  with  it  to  the 
appointed  spot.  The  victory  (viirar  kanwdSi) 
fell  to  that  line  of  runners  whose  torcn  first 
reached  the  goal  alight.  All  the  runners  in 
the  winning  une  or  chain  contributed .  to  the 
victory,  ana  this  may  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  well-known  line  of  Aeschylus  (Ag.  814), 
put§  8*  6  wpAros  koL  rcXcvrcuof  Spofu^r— *  the 
last  and  the  first  [ue.  all  alike  in  the  chain]  are 
•nocessful.*  1  The  beacons  are  all  victorious 
because  all  belong  to  the  successful  chain  of 
Kghi. 

Another  method,  described  by  Pausanias  (i. 
80,  $  fl),  was  a  fooi-raoe  in  which  each  competi- 
tor carried  a  torch.  Several  torch-bearers  are 
started,  perhaps  one  for  each  tribe ;  the  first 
who  readies  the  goal  with  his  torch  alight  wins : 
ibe  competition  is  individual,  not  one  chain  of 
runners  against  another. 

The  starting-point  all  Athens  was  the  altar  of 
Prometheus  (or  that  of  Eros)  in  the  Academy, 
and  the  course  passed  through  the  Kerameikus 
to  the  city  (irodt  rV  w6\t^,  perhaps  to  the 
Prytaneion  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis, a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile.  The 
arehon  basilens  presided,  and  gave  the  prize. 
The  mounted  race  in  honour  of  Bendis  was 
run  in  the  Peiraens. 

The  ori^  of  these  games  may  bo  sought  in 
the  worship  of  Hephaestus,  Athena,  and  espe- 
cially Prometheus,  sa  the  patron  of  those  arts 
and  maaufacturea  in  which  fire  is  an  agent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  kauwdt  is  always  in 
classical  Greek  a  torch,  not  a  lamp. 

Aafjbwds.    [Aa|fcwa8t)8po|fcCa:  Taada.] 

Laata^ma  (in  laie  Latin  latema ;  AvyivDxo't 
lwr6st  Ar.  P<uv,  841).  A  lantern.  The  frame 
waa  of  metal,  the  sides  of  horn  (Lucrei.  ii. 
888),  bladder  (Mart.  xiv.  61,  69),  or  linen 
(Plant  Baeeh,  iii.  8,  42),  and  in  later  times 
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80 ;  Plant.  Cure.  828).    Lances  were  used  at 
sacrifices  (Verg.  Lo^  Aen,  viii.  284).    Lanx  is 


8-^^f^l 


When  the  lantern  waa  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  (lue0ma)  waa  lighted  and  placed  within 
it  (Marl  Uo.),  It  was  carried  by  a  slave  called 
UnUermmuM  or  $ervu8  vraelueena  (Plant. 
AimpK  ProL  149). 

Perforated  pitchers  were  also  used  as  lan- 
terns. 

Lanx.  (1)  A  general  term  for  a  metal  dish, 
naoally  a  larse  and  deep  dish  (Mart.  xi.  81 ; 
Verg.  Qeorg.  li  194 ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  40)  used 
for  bringing  fish  or  meat  to  the  table  (Juv.  v. 

*  This  shoaU  strictly  be  x»  rtA«vraiot.    We  may 
perhaps  rtoder  *flr«t  [to  arrive]  iCbd  lost  [In  the  ' 
ohain]7-aBJL  1 


Fig.  648.— lAniem  toond  at  HeronlaiMiiiil. 

apparently  only  used  for  a  metal  dish,  nsuall}* 
of  silver  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  40;  Plin.  xxxiu.) ; 
sometimes  chased  or  embossed  (Jilicata,  Cic. 
I  Att.  vi.  1,  18).  Paiina  is  earthenware. 
[Catinni.] 

I      (2)  The  scales  of  the  balance  [Libra]  were 
called  lancet  J  and  sometimes    lanx  {= libra 
I  bilanx)  was  used  to  express  Uie  balance  (Suet. 
Ve»p.  26 ;  Vers.  Aen.  xii.  725,  Ac). 
La'qnear.    [Domiis.] 
Laqneato'ret.    [Oladiatores.] 
La'qiieiis.    Properly  a  rope  with  a  noose 
in  it  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  189),  used  to  signify  the 
punishment  of  death  by  hanging  called  tri- 
umvirate tupplicium  (Hor.  Sat.  h.  2,  99 ;  Juv. 
X.  52 ;  Tac.  Ann.  v.  9).    This  mode  of  punish- 
ment   waa    never   performed  in    pubhc,   but 
only,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ulviri  capitalet^, 
in  prison,   as  in    the  TuUianum    (Sail.  Cat. 
55).    Henoe  we  find  laqueue  joined  with  carce'f 
I  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  50),  and  with  cami/ex  (xiv.  48). 
,  The  punishment  waa  not  nn<wmmnn    onder 
j  Tibenus  (Suet.  Tib.  61) ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
I  course  of  law  exile  was  the  penalty  for  crimes 
which  in  old  times  were  capitally  punished, 
and  executions  were  mainly  reserved  for  offen- 
ces against  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  48). 

Lara'riiim.  A  onapel  or  shrine  in  a  Roman 
house  for  the  worship  of  the  Lor  familiaris  or 
(later)  Lares.  Origmally  this  shrine,  with  the 
image  or  images,  was  in  the  atrium  or  '  houne- 
place,'  where  the  hearth  stood  and  the  family 
assembled  for  meals ;  but,  when  the  hearth  and 
the  kitchen  were  moved  to  the  bade  part  of  the 
house,  the  lararia  were  placed  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house.  At  these  shrines,  to  whicli 
the  family  paid  reverence  as  they  went  out  or 
in,  was  placed  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp,  and 
an  offenng  of  food  waa  made  at  the  secunau 
m/msa  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  u  780 ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii. 
688;  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  5,  81).  The  images 
of  the  Larea  were  sometimes  brought  to 
the  table;  but  more  usually  a  small  table 
was  placed  before  the  lararium,  with  a  salt- 
cellar upon  it  (Liv.  xxvi.  86 ;  Hor.  Carm.  ii  16, 
14).  According  to  an  old  Roman  custom  the 
master  of  the  house  with  his  household  made 
an  offering  in  the  morning  with  prayers  to  the 
Lar  famtliaris.  On  the  occasion  of  /eriur 
privatae  on  the  Kalends,  Nones  and  Ides,  at 
the  Saturnalia  (Mart  xiv.  70),  and  the  birthday 
of  the  master  of  the  house  (Tibull.  i.  7 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  11,  &c.)j  the  Lares  were  crowned  and 
special  offerings  were  made  to  them,  and  in  thu 
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ji  hung  up  the  bulla  of  the 


•'Ua. 


Larentia,  the  wife  of  FmnitalaB  uid  none  of 
RomnlnB  and  Remas ;  celebrated  on  December 
as  (Ot.  Fa»t.  iii.  G7}  b]r  the  Flamen  QaiTina-  ' 
lis  M  tbe  representAtire  ol  Bomnlaa,  in  the  ; 
Vel&bnuo,  neikr  the  Porta  Romannla.  At  this 
place  Acca  wu  uid  to  have  beeo  buried. 

Lutl.     Bee  Clati.  Diet. 

Lar^'tio.  (Ambitui ;  Fmmentariaa  lagai.] 

Lata  tan.    [SxiUnni.J 

Lat«r,  dim.  I^t^'TOnliU  {TKlrSot,  dim.  tAw- 
eti,irAire!i,y).  Abrick.  Brick  was  employed  on 
a  ^leat  ncale  by  the  Babylonians  (Hdt.  i.  179 ; 
Nahnm  iii.  14)  and  Egyptian*.  The  EgyptianB  < 
used  Ban-dried  bricks  eiclnsively.  The  Baby- 
loaiane  faced  their  baildin^a  with  baked  brick 
alrc  (Hdt.  i.  1TB],  the  Egyptians  with  atone. 

The  clay  was  cairied  in  shovels  ^i^un)  and 

SBced  in  troaghs  (Afnirai),  to  be  manipnlated 
97^tii')ar  tn>dden,  and  moistened  with  water. 
It  WM  mixed  with  straw,  chull  (ivupii',  Exod. 
T.  7),  or  rushes,  preased  into  wooden  nwnlda, 
anddried  in  the  nin.  For  cement  bitnmen  was 
generally  used,  but  sometimes  bricks  were  lud 
moist  without   cement.     Brinks  ' 


LATDJlTAe 
Roman  bricks  ware  nnbnmt  (tataret  orudi) 
till  the  end  of  the  Repablic.  Raw  brioks  were 
also  need  for  dwelling-hotues.  baked  brioki 
{lateret  codi,  coctilea,  Ov.  Met,  iv,  68]  being 
only  used  for  facing.  The  earliest  baked  bricks 
are  found  in  the  Rostra  (41  b.c),  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Auguatua  crude  bricka  only  weiv 
used.  The  baked  Roman  bricks  are  of  Tarioas 
colours — red,  yellow,  more  nitiy  brown.  Theic 
tbickneaa  varies  Irom  1  '      -     - 


reraid>bn>i 

a.toI#in. 


'b  find  baked  bricks 

icond  oentorv  a.d.  ; 

itemped  brioks 


5  inohea  long  and   14   wide. 


in  other  parta  ot  Italy 


TThe  aeoal  proportions  of  Egyptian  bricks 
are:  leogth,  8;  breadth,  1^;  depth,  1.  Greek 
bricks  were  S  or  4  S»pa  long  (<^1G  to  13  inrhes: 
■ee  Tsblea,  1.).  No  mention  of  bricks  ooonrs  in 
Homer ;  but  from  early  times  (aa  seen  at  Uy. 
kenae)  atm-dried  bricks  were  used.  No  baked 
bricks  were  used  in  Oreeoe,  at  least  till  the  time 
ot  Aleiander.   WallsotOteek  citieswere  gene- 


a  trade-Diark,  encircled  by  the  name  of  the 
hrick-maker,  sometiiDea  ot  the  ooaml  alio, 
and,  in  the  case  of  brioka  made  by  aoldiere, 
of  the  legion  to  which  they  belong.  For  the 
methods  ot  boilding  with  bricks  see  Kimu 
and  Pariei. 
LaU'nltu,   ta'tinn,   loi   La'tii   (Airiar, 

Aarfov  Sficaiar).  The  Romans,  after  the  ooii- 
queat  ol  Albr.  Longa,  entered  into  an  aeqaum 
foeduM  wili  the  litini,  or  peoples  of  Latiom, 
who  at  that  time  were  leagued  together  ui  a 
federation  of  thirty  towns.  The  attempt  ot 
Rome  to  assert  a  sort  ot  suxerainty  over  thia 
league  led  to  a  war  which  leeolted  in  the 
lAtins,  though  nominally  remainoig  sacii 
of  Rome,  being  practically  reduced  to  depend- 
ence  on  her  (Liv,  i.  SG-Se).  After  the  Etroriao 
war,  in  498  R.c.  a  new  alliance  was  concluded 
on  terms  of  absolnte  equality  (frora^iTif a),  the 
members  of  the  lesgue  and  Rome  enjoying  le. 
ciprocal  rights  of  conubium  (Lit.  i.  4S),  cofH- 
m^rriitm  (Lav,  ili,  S),  and  of  settling  on  one 
another's  territory  with  some  pubhc  rights  (Ut. 
niii.  8.  IS),  In  310  B.C.  occurred  iLe  Latin 
war,  which  terminated  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  league :  the  interchange  ot  eommercium 
and  canubium  between  ita  memben  ceased 
{Liv.  liii.  11,  ii.  48,  3,  4),  and  t^  towna  which 
had  belonged  to  it  were  brought  into  a  direct 
relation  of  dependence  with  I^me.  From  this 
time  onward  tne  Italian  civitata  or  commani- 
ties  are  roughly  divisible  into  those  which  pos- 
Aese  the  Rfmian  oivitat  in  whole  or  part  (muns- 
cipia  and  coloniae  Bomanae;  see  CDlcmia), 
and  thoee  which  retdin  their  independence  by 
treaty,  fumiehing  a  contingent  ot  troops  to  the 
Roman  army  [cirilatf  foederalaeKoAcoUmiae 
Latiime).  Colonies  oalled  Lalinae  werv 
founded  both  before  and  after  the  deatruction 
of  the  league  (840  B.C.),  outside  the  limits  ol 
lAtiom.  The  coloniste  were  in  the  main  lAtins; 
I  bat  among  them  there  were  often  some  of  the 
poorer  Roman  citizens.  I«tin  colonies  were 
in  a  large  meaanre  independent  of  Rome,  not 
being  bound  to  adopt  the  Roman  law,  having 
I  their  own  coinage,  and  their  citizens  being,  in 
:  relation  to  Roma,  peregrini  [Gains,  i.  7Bj  Liv. 
I  iliii.  IS),  though  obliged  to  aerve  in  the  Roman 
I  army.  As  possessing  the  rights  ot  comibiuin 
and  commercium.  and  of  aoquiriug  at  least 
a  limited  civitai  by  settling  at  Rome,  they 
were  described  aa  locti  Latini  nomtnu,  of  a 


rally  at  atone,  bnt  there  are  also  inatancee  ot 
Bun.dried  briok  wall*  (Pana.  viii.  8,  S  7,  of  Man- 
tinea  ;  Jo.  Avet,  11S6;  Thoc.  iii.  M.ot  Plalaea ; 
and  we  Xen.  Mem.  iii  1,  T). 


Tims  before  the  Social  War  there  were  only 


BobjScts  of  fiome.  The  Legos  luIU  and  Plaatia 
Papiria  (89  B.c),  passed  at  the  end  ot  that  war 
[CiTitMj,  extended  Roman  citizenship  all  over 


LATRINA 

Italy,  80  that  Xjatinitas  in  the  old  sense  dis- 
appeared. But  the  term  was  retained  to  denote  a 
status  which  the  Romans  conferred  on  towns  and 
countries  outside  Italy  by  way  of  favour.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  1^  a  Lex 
Pompeia,  89  B.C.,  which  conferred  this  hatinitas 
on  the  Transpadane  Qauls,  and  expressly  pro- 
Tided  that  the  attainment  of  a  honor  should  be 
a  title  to  the  dvitas.  T^ttinitaB  was  granted  by 
the  emperors  to  many  foreign  cities  and  tribes ; 
and  the  number  of  communities  possessed  of  the 
same  rights  was  increased  by  the  establishment 
of  Latin  colonies  in  the  provinces  after  the  Social 
War:  thus  («.^.)  Comum  was  made  a  colonia 
Latina  by  Caesar  (59  b.c^  under  the  name  of 
Novum  Comum.    [See  Gk>lonia.] 

A  new  class  of  Latins  originated  with  the  Lex 
lunia  Norbana  (c.  19  a.d.)  which  gave  to  a 
certain  class  of  manumitted  slaves  the  cont- 
tnercium  without  the  conubium  or  the  public 
rights  of  eivitaa :  hence  they  were  called  Latini 
lumani.  The  rights  of  commerciwm^  however, 
were  curtailed  largely  in  their  case  by  statutes 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  making  a  will, 
of  benefiting  undur  the  will  of  another  person, 
and  of  competence  to  be  appointed  guardian 
under  a  testament :  consequently  their  property 
went  inevitably  on  their  decease  to  the  patron. 
The  children  of  a  Latinus  lunianus  inherited 
their  father's  status.    [Ciyitas.] 

The  status  of  Trfttinitas  disappeared  when 
Caracalla  (212  ajd.)  bestowed  Roman  citisenship 
on  all  the  free  subjects  of  the  Empire  [CivitMj, 
and  was  abolished  by  Justinian. 

Latri'na.    [Domni.] 

Latroei'niiim,  Latro'nei.  See  Appendix, 
Roman  Law. 

Lau'tia.    Provisions  and   other  allowanoes 

fiven  by  the  Senate  to  foreign  ambassadors 
0/  LAY-,  properly  water  to  wash  the  feet).  No 
doubt  the  custom  had  a  ceremonial  and  reli- 
4l^ou8  origin  (Liv.  xxviii  89,  &o,). 
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A^p-nj.  A  vessel,  large  or  small,  made  of 
copper  or  iron,  and  put  on  a  trivet  (rpdrovr) 
over  the  fire  to  cook  {II.  xxi.  862;  ^uc.  iv. 
100 ;  Aesch.  Ag,  1129).  Also  a  basin  for  wash- 
ing  the  hands  of  gunsts  at  dinner,  which  were 
held  above  the  silver  \4^i\s  while  water  was 
poured  over  them  from  a  jug  {'rf>6xooit  Od.  i. 
187,  &c).  Pausanias  (v.  10,  §  4)  speaks  of  Kdfirfrts 
overlaid  with  gold,  set  as  an  ornament  on  the 
comers  of  the  temple  roof  at  Olympia.  An  urn 
for  holding  ashes  (Aesch.  Ag.  444,  &c.);  a 
kettledrum  (Hdt.  vi.  58);  a  prise  at  Homeric 
games  (iZ.  xxiii.  269).    Se6  abo  Pottery. 

Laoti'oa  {^opuow  or  a-Kifiir^iov).  A  litter  or 
palanquin  in  which  persons  were  carried  in  a  re- 
cumbent position.  ^op^Ta  were  introduced  from 
Asia,  and  were  at  Athens  employed  for  carrying 
ladies  {p,  ywatKtia) ;  and  sometimes  used  by  men 
on  account  of  health  or  lameness,  or  by  persons 
of  effeminate  character.  The  pootTa  were  light 
bedsteads  with  mattress  and  pillows,  and  an 
awning  (^.  <caTi(<rTC7oi')  supported  by  four  posts, 
with  curtains.  After  the  Macedonia^  oonquestn 
<f>op9ia  were  more  generally  used  sj^  mi^i- 
ficently  adorned  (Pluk  Arat.  17).  Tub  bearers 
were  called  4>op€a/p6poi,  and  were  usually  four 
in  nxmiber. 

Litters  were  probably  first  introduced  into 
Rome  from  Asia  after  the  victories  over  An- 
tiochus,  and  then  used  ohiefiy  for  travelling; 
rarely  in  Rome  itself.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  is  found  in  a  speech  of  Gains  G^racchua. 
The  leotica  had  four  posts,  an  arched  roof  (Tao. 
Ann.  XV.  57)  of  leather,  with  curtains  (vtfZo, 
plagae  or  plagulae)  at  the  sides  (Suet.  Tu.  10, 
Tib.  64).  In  the  Empire,  lecticae  were  dosed 
at  the  sides  with  windows  made  of  talc  {lapis 
specutaria;  Juv.  iv.  20,iii.289).  Lecticaaperta 
(Cic  PhU.  ii  24,  58)  probably  means  that  the 
curtains  were  drawn  aside.  The  occupant  of 
the  lectica  reclined  mih.  his  head  on  a  pillow, 
80  that  he  could  read  and  write  in  it  with  ease. 


Rf.  on.-LMtlea.  (8«6  CMteUanl.  BtM.  C<mm»m.  1S81,  p.  214,  Uv.  ISJ 
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873  LECTI9TERNIUM 

Feather  beds  K«m  to  Uts  been  need  (Jnv 


tiuk  whvD  sUndiDj 


wtedai 


rii)  bj  n. 


if  poles 


RtatueBf  covered  with  drftpury^  oi 
draped  vooden  flguies  with  headi 
WM,  Of  marble,  wore  eo  amuiged. 
trouble 


{asKTei)  attached  to  it,  which 
out  (Suet.  Caiig.  58;  Jav.  rii.  133;  Mut.  ix. 
33,  fi).  The  aarret  rested  on  the  (boulders 
of  the  Isaticaxii,  twinK  posaed  through  leathern 
loops  (/</ra)  (Jav.  iii.  MD;  M»rt.  ii.  B7)  flied 
on  the  lectica;  sometiroea  they  were  carried 
lower  by  straps  round  the  necks  ol  the  bearere 
(xee  Suet.  Otho.  6).  The  nuinber  ol  lecticarii 
employed  in  oarrying  a  lectioa  varied  from  two 
iJur.  ii.  143)  to  eight,  aud  the  lectioa  is  called 
htxaplK/ron  or  octophoron,  aooordiagly  on  it 


iled. 


Sibylline 


It  appeen  (hat  this  was  a  Greek  onitoia 
itroduDtd  into  Romv,  and  itfterwardi  more  or 
less  amalgamated  witli  other  older  IDttita- 
tione  of  native  origin.  Similar  f estiTaU  were 
oelsbratod  at  Athena  to  Zaus  Svr^^andAthanft 
'  .;  at  Alexandria  to  Ad od is  and  Aphio- 
IV.)  i  and  in  other  placae. 


eight  p 


i>  (Juv. 


Mart.  ii.  HI).  Wealthy  Romans  kept 
•Javee  iiolelj  aa  leotioaiii  |Cic.  Fam. 
Catnll.  1. 16) ;  and  for  thi«  purpose  selected  the 
tallest  and  most  handsome  men,  and  dreaaed 
them  in  red  liveries.  UbamiaoB  (Juv.  iii.  940), 
nod  Bithynlans  and  Byrians  are  specially  men- 
tioned. Vhe  lectica  waa  generally  preceded  by 
a  nmning  footman  called  anteamitulo  (Blart.  iii- 
4«).    [CnnoT.] 

Julius  Caesar  restrained  the  use  of  lecticas 
(o  certain  persons  and  certain  days  [Suet.  Caa, 
4S).  Li  the  reign  of  CLaudiiu  the  privilege  of 
using  a  lectioa  in  the  city  was  a  distinction 
granted  by  the  emperor  to  especial  favouritea 
(Suet  Claud.  VS).     "—  ■"-' ^--'—    ■■ 


private  equipages  we  heat 
who  stood  ready  for  the  si 


'i.  8S8). 


■e  (Juv. 


(Bee  also  tella.) 

LMtlita'tnliuii  (oTpmiir^.  A  lacred  feast 
at  whioh  oertain  of  the  gods  were  represented 
OS  reclining  [aceviantet)  on  a  Itctvt,  eaoh 
with  the  left  arm  resting  on  a  ooahion  [puf- 
viniu),  whence  the  lectus  waa  called  pulmnar. 
It  was  set  in  the  open  street,  and  before  it 
was  placed  a  table  with  offerings  of  food  from 
the  people,  Livy  (v.  18)  gives  an  account  ol 
its  origin:  thatitwasordained  by  the  Sibylline 
books  in  a  time  of  peatilenoa,  SB9  B.C.  Duonri 
ta^rii  fadmdit  were  apnjiuted  to  hold  the 
taut  for  eight  days.  There  was  a  general 
oelebiatiwi  also  through  the  city  by  (he  citizens, 


t»tna{K\ljni,KlxBt.  tbrfi).  Abed.  Inthe 
Homeric  poems  we  find  three  kinds  of  beds 
distinguished ;  (1)  Kixei,  a  heavy  oompaot 
bedstead — even  a  fixture,  as  the  famous  bed- 
stead in  the  palace  of  Odyssena :  (S)  Salvia, 
easily  transportable,  like  a  camp-bed;  (8)  a 
'  sh^e-down  '  upon  the  floor,  wiUi  no  frame- 
work at  all,  expressed  by  the  words  x<(Mttt" 
rrepiau  [Qd.  xix.  GBS).  On  (he  Aixei  or 
tiiaui  were  pUced  (a)  Hffa  —  mattress  and 
pillows ;  (4)  rinint,  woollen  blankets,  no(  lor 
a  covering,  bat  to  make  the  bed  softer  :  both 
Pfyf"^  >nd  TifniTii  were  under  the  sleeper,  and 
over  him  were  (r)  xKcuroi  aa  a  ootBrlet  {Od.  iv. 
396),  or  in  the  simpler  kind,  fleeces  {nita,  Od. 
II.  1).  The  word  tirh  in  Homer  ia  merely  a 
sleeping-plaoa    with    or    without   a    bed    (cf. 


*l(.ffi>.-Pn1vUiatBltli>TfaHii>iil>    I 


wn  open  and   hospitality 
The  deities  were  pluced 
on  the  conches  in  pairs— Apollo  and  lAlona. 
Diana  and  Hercules,  An.— that  is  to  say,  tlieir 


offered  to  all  « 


i.  847).     The  . 


listed  ii 


of  tbe  following  parts:  KKlryj, 
tmnni,  vvAtibr  or  icf^^aAAo*,  upaaKt^iKtiay, 
and  ffrpiftaTo. 

KAlni,  thoDgh  used  generally  for  the  whole 
(»6>^  being  rare  in  prose],  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  the  bedstead,  and  seems  to  have  consistA 
only  of  timbers  fitted  together  and  resting  upon 
lour  feet.  At  the  bead  part  there  was  usuaJly 
a  board  {krixKirrpor  or  /ir(K\iiiT(>oi')  to  support 
tbe  pillow  and  prevent  its  falling  out.  Some- 
times the  bottom  part  o(  a  bedstead  was  likO' 
wise  protwCed  by  a  board.  Bedsteads  were 
generally  made  of  wood,  solid  or  veneered  witii 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and 
sometimes  with  silver  feet  (Aelian,  V.  B.  iii.  39; 
Atben.  vi.  p.  3GG). 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  sirtha 
JTifmi),  trlTiim,  Kiifia,  on  which    rested   (he 


,..^__..   ,  y).     The   

f  such  pillows  are  striped  in  several  pictures 
n  ancit<nt  vases  (see  under  SympoAliuii),  and 
lere  tlierefore  probably  ol  various  colours. 

The    bed-covers    were  called  by    a    variety 


B  geuenUlf  made  ol   wool. 


i^r  J 


naod  aheflptikinB.  The  pluoss  moat  celebrated 
far  the  nuimfictnre  of  splendid  bed-coven 
were  Hilelns,  Corinth,  ftnd  Cartha^a  (Ar. 
Ban.  110 1  Cic.  Verr.  i.  81).  It  apP«uB  that 
the  Etreeks,  though  the;  wora  nighlgowiiB 
<xitAii  tbrrrriip),  did  not  umplr  oover  them- 
aelTes  with  the  oTpifiara,  bat  wrapped  them- 
nlTM  ap  in  them. 

The  bedeteads  of  the  pcxirer  nlmwoe  ftre 
designated  b;  the  names  SKlianvt,  iirntmti, 

S16).  The  wordi  voiii^  and  X")^"*^'*  "^ 
signified  a  bed  ofstiaw  made  on  the  gronnd 
{Theocr.  xiii.  SS;  Pint.  Lyearg.  IS). 

&  RoHAH.— (1)  The  beds  of  the  Romans 
{Iteti  cubiculara)  in  the  eajlier  periods  of  Uie 
Repnblio  were  probablj  of  the  some  descrip- 
tion as  those  used  in  Oireece.  In  later  times 
the  bedstead  was  generally  rather  high,  so  that 
persons  reached  &e  bed  bjr  means  of  a  foot- 
stool {tcaynnum)  \  it  wse  veneerfid  with  cofltl; 


(S)  Leeiui  tricliniatii  (tor  the  nse  and 
arrangement  of  which  see  Cena  and  Trieli- 
ninnL)  wae  in  meet  points  like  the  leciia 
TubiculaTU.  It  was,  howerer,  lower ;  at  one 
9nd  only  there  was  a  raised  ledge  with  a  cushion, 
Dn  which  the  left  arm  reated.  Among  Uie 
Etomaos  it  held  three  persons;  among  the 
Oreeke,  two.  It  had  a  mattress  (torvij  OTer 
whiobooTerletsol  finestnffawerethrowD.  The 
toral  was  a  sort  of  valance  from  the  toms  to 

'~  '  tua  gamalii  or  udoerttti  wae  the 
marriage  oonch,  to  which  the  newlj-marrfed 
were  led  by  the  pronnba.    It  was  placed  in 

the  atrium  opposite  tlie  dooi  (Prop.  v.  11,  86), 


and    i 


erUid 


6). 


Lt  the  head  wsa  a  sloping  pillow-rest  (see  fig. 
605 ;  LeoUok),  the  ends  ot  which  were  supported 
by  an  ornament  sailed  fiderun  (froiw.  Jot. 
iL  SS).  The  fulcra,  which  were  oeuallj  of 
bionie,  bnt  sometimes  of  richer  material,  ended 
above  in  the  Hgure  of  an  ass's  heed  wearing  a 
Tine-garland  and  a  oollu*.  At  the  lower  end 
was  a  boss  or  medallion  ornamented  with  the 
head  ot  the  Oenius  (of.  gtnialis  Uctua  and 
Verg.  Aen.  vi.  SOS,  604).  Many  speoimenB  ot 
tolcia  following  this  design  have  bees  found 
at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere.  The  bed  or  maEtreaa 
{taruij  with  the  pillow  {eulcila,  ceniicai)  rested 
upon  girths  (fatciat,  intlitae,  reitei  or  funea; 
ClD.  Div.  ii.  es,  181 ;  Mait.  >.  Sa).  The  side  at 
which  the  bed  was  entered  was  open,  and  called 
^onda',  the  other  side  was  protected  by  a 
board  callad  pluteut.  There  was  always  a 
head-board  at  one  end  (also  perhaps  called 
fluteia.  which  word  may  include  alio  the 
meaning  of  the  sloping  head-rest  against  which 
the  bolster  was  placed;  and  sometimes  a  loot- 
board.  The  two  aides  arealso  diatingaished  as 
lorut  or  tpoiida  exterinr  sjid  tonit  inlgrior 
(Hor.iipo3.iii.  32;  Soot.  lul.  M).  The  ordi- 
nary stufBng  (tomeTilum)  of  the  mattresses  and 
pillnwe  waa  wool  ;  for  cheaper  bedding,  straw 
or  dried  reeds  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  S,  117).  lAter, 
feathers  were  commonly  used,  especially 
tor  pillows ;  so  that  pluma  is  used  for  the 
pillow  itself  ie.g.  Jav.  vt.  BB).  The  blan- 
ket* or  oonnterpanes  {vetUi  ttragubu)  were 


(1)  iBcdd/ucuimioKKj.often  simply  I«(ii» 
or  leetulut,  a  reading  couch,  amaller  and  no 
doubt  usually  simpler  than  a  bed,  but  other- 
wise of  much  the  same  construction.  Uerethe 
Roman  ol  literary  habits  spent  much  ot  liis  day; 
espeoially  in  the  morning,  reading  and  writ- 
ing (Hor.  Bat.  i.  4, 188,  Uetulut;  Soet.  Aug.  76). 


Uie  conch  ot  bi 
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borne.  They  were  sometimes  elaborately 
ornamented :  e.g.  the  bier  of  Augustus  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  ivory  (Dio  Cass.  Ivi. 
84).    [Timiu.] 

AniKvdos.    [Ampulla.] 

Lega'tnm.     See  Appendix,  Boman  Law. 

LegS'tni.  A  person  despatched  on  an  official 
mission.  The  various  uses  of  the  word  may  be 
reduced  to  two :  (1)  a  commissioner  despatched 
DV  a  magistrate,  under  advice  of  the  senate; 


[^a 


(2)  a  person  formally  attached  to  a  general-in- 
chief  or  provincial  governor,  as  lieutenant  or 
staff  officer.  There  is  no  difference  in  consti- 
tutional law.  The  principle  of  appointment 
was  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  form  was 
technically  the  same  at  all  times,  aU  state 
legati  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  messen- 
gers of  the  magistrate  presiding  in  the  senate 
at  the  time  the  appointment  was  made. 

1.  (a)  Dwring  the  Republic :  Legati  as  State 
Envoys  (legati  adali^uem). — The  first  appear- 
ance of  l^ati  of  thiskmd  is  in  the  year  456  b.c, 
when  thsee  envoys  (Liv.  iii.  26)  were  sent  to 
the  Aequi  *  questum  iniurias  et  ex  foedere  res 
repetitum.'  Up  to  this  time  it  would  appear 
that  the  duties  of  diplomacy  and  treaty-making 
had  been  discharged  by  the  college  of  Feti- 
ales  (Liv.  i.  24).  [Fetialei.]  Henceforward 
the  function  of  tne  Fetiales  seems  to  have  been 
restricted  to  the  actual  declaration  of  war. 

Mode  of  Appointment. — The  usual  and 
natural  method  was  for  a  magistrate  to  consult 
the  senate  about  the  mission,  when  a  senatus- 
consultum  would  authorise  him  to  select  the 
envoys  (Liv.  v.  85) ;  in  any  case  the  authority 
of  the  senate  was  needful  (Cio.  Vat.  15,  56). 

The  selection  of  the  individual  envoys 
rented  technically  with  the  magistrate;  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  the  choice 
was  sometimes  made  by  lot  (sortiiio)  from  the 
several  ranks  of  aenaXon  {constUareSfpraetoriit 
&c.)  rCic.  Att.  i.  19,  8 ;  Taa  Hist.  iv.  6,  8), 
probably  as  the  lucrative  character  of  these 
posts  gave  occasion  to  favouritism. 

Qualificatum, — ^It  was  the  general  practice 
to  select  senators  only  (Cic.  Att.  xiii.  20, 8 ;  Liv. 
xxri.  6).  In  almost  all  important  missions,  one 
legatus  at  least  was  a  consularis;  the  senior 
legatua  was  princeps  legatioms  (Sail.  lug.  16). 
Throughout  repubhcan  times  legati  were  usually 
ex-magistrates.  Thus  the  Initio  of  188  b.o. 
which  settled  terms  of  peaoe  with  Antioohus 
consisted  of  three  oonsulares^  four  praetorii, 
and  three  quaestorii  (Liv.  xxxvii.  55). 

Number, — Li  the  earliest  l^fationes,  the 
number  of  legati  was  three  (Liv.  iii.  25,  6).  But 
we  have  instances  of  two,  foni^  and  other  num- 
bers, and  after  the  Second  I^unio  War  most 
embassies  were  of  ten  (Liv.  xxxiii.  24).  Single 
legati  are  found  from  time  to  time  (Liv.  xxi. 
8,4). 

Auihoriiy  and  Besponstbtlity, — No  legatus 
could  hold  Imperinm,  for  imperium  could  not 
be  delegated ;  their  powers  may  best  be  expressed 
by  the  word  auctorita^ ;  i.e.  they  acted  under 
the  sanction  of  the  home  government.  Being, 
aa  a  rule,  unable  to  communicate  easily  with  the 
authorities  in  Bome,  they  were  in  fact  plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  but  on  the  subject  of  their  instruc- 
tions {mandata)  and  responsibility  we  know 
little.  They  had,  however,  to  declare  in  the 
senate  the  results  of  their  mission  {e.g.  Liv.  xlv. 
18),  and  might  be  impeached  (lav.  xlii.  47). 
Caesar's  law  de  Mepetundisy  of  50  b.c,  first 
made  all  kinds  of  legati  liable  for  misdoing  in 
their  office,  in  so  far  as  they  had  been  guilty  of 
pecuniary  corruption  or  extortion. 


LEGATUS 

Emoluments. — All  legati  travelled  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  to  which  they  were  entitled 
by  virtue  of  the  ring  which  they  wore.  [AnulllS.} 
Ships  of  war  were,  on  important  occasions, 
allotted  them  for  transport  (Liv.  xxx.  26).  It 
seems  also  that  in  the  fast  age  of  the  Bepublio 
one  or  two  lictors  each  were  allowed  them,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  provincial  governor  in 
whose  province  they  travelled  (Cic.  Fofn.  xii. 
21).  All  were  personally  inviolable  (Liv.  iv.  17 ; 
Tac.  Hist,  iii.  80). 

LegoHo  libera. — The  advantage  and  emolu- 
ments just  mentioned  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
legatio  m  the  last  century  of  the  Bepublic,  when 
rich  senators  frequently  had  private  business 
and  interests  in  the  provinces.  A  senator  could 
obtain  from  the  senate  a  free  mission  llegaMo 
libera)  on  stating  tiie  province  for  which  he 
desired  it,  and  perhaps  also  the  nature  of  his 
afbiirs  (Cic.  l.c.).  Cicero  made  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt in  his  consulship  to  abolish  this  prac> 
tice ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  senate  was  so  strong 
against  any  reform,  that  a  tribune  interposed 
his  veto,  and  Cicero  was  forced  to  be  content 
with  a  seuatusoonsultum  limiting  these  lega- 
tiones  to  one  year  {Legg.  iii.  8, 18).  A  law  of 
the  dictator  Caesar  confirmed  this  limitation ; 
but  the  legatio  libera  was  not  abolished,  and  we 
hear  of  it  under  the  Empire  (Suet.  Tib.  81). 

(6)  Under  the  Empire. — All  negotiations  with 
foreign  peoples  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
princeps,  who  appointed  his  own  deputies  by 
virtue  of  his  unlimited  proconsulare  imperium. 
The  right  of  the  senate  to  send  legati  remainedy 
however,  in  theory  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  6-8). 

(c)  Envoys  from  foreian  peoples.  —  The 
word  legatus  was  used  by  courtesy  of  an 
envoy  or  commissioner  from  another  state. 
All  such,  if  coming  from  a  friendly  power, 
were  inviolable,  and  treated  with  high  consider- 
ation. They  were  lodged  and  boarded  {locus 
et  lautia)  at  the  pubUc  expense,  and  some- 
times presented  with  gifts.  (Liv.  xxviii.  89). 
[LautuL]  On  arriving  tliey  gave  in  their 
names  to  the  praetor  or  quaestor  nrbanus  at 
the  temple  of  Saturn  (Liv.  x.  45),  and  in  due 
time  were  introduced  to  the  senate  (senatus 
datus  est)^  where  they  stated  the  object  of 
their  mission;  this  was  done  in  Latin  or 
through  an  interpreter.  They  were  liable  to  be 
questioned  by  individual  senators  (Liv.  xxx.  22), 
under  the  usual  formalities  of  senatorial  proce- 
dure ;  they  then  withdrew  to  a  platform  outside 
the  Curia  called  the  Graecostasis,  where  they 
waited  until  called  back  to  h^ir  the  response  of 
the  senate  (Liv.  xxvL  82) ;  or  it  was  oommuni- 
cated  to  tliem  by  a  magistrate  (Liv.  xlv.  20). 
Occasionally  a  committee  of  experienced  sena- 
tors was  appointed  to  hear  them  (Liv.  xxxiv.  57). 

Envoys  from  a  nation  at  war  with  Bome  were 
not  admitted  into  the  citv,  but,  if  an  audience 
were  granted  them,  were  lodged  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  the  senate  met  in  the  temple  of 
Bellona  or  in  that  of  Apollo  {extra  urbem,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  48).  If  no  audience  was  accorded,  they 
were  required  to  quit  the  city  and  Italy  within 
a  certain  time,  and  in  their  journey  throi:^h 
ItflJv  were  escorted  by  a  senator  (Liv.  xxxvii.  1). 

The  same  title  of  l^^tus  was  used  of  com- 
missioners from  the  provinces,  bearing  either  . 
compliments  or  complaints. 

2.  Legati  as  St/ijf  Officers. — ^We  have  no  cer- 
tain notices  of  military  legati,  though  they 
probably  existed,  in  early  times.  But  tcom.  the 
Second  Punic  War  onwards  every  commander 
and  provincial  governor  had  legati  with  him 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  28, 12). 
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Mode  of  AppointmerU.—k%  in  the  case  of  associated  800  or  400  cavalry.  Under  the 
legati  as  envoys,  a  Denatusconsoltam  authorised  Servian  oonstitntion  these  were  arranged  accord  - 
the  presiding  magistrate  to  salect  the  legati  out  ing  to  their  property  in  classes,  [fixeroitm ; 
of  the  members  of  the  senate  (Liv.  xliii.  1).    As  .  Comitia.] 

it  freqnently  happened  that  this  magistrate  (2)  After  the  siege  of  Veii  (840  B.C.)  it  is  believed 
was  a  consul  or  praetor  who  was  himself  about  that  the  army  was  reorganised  by  CamiUus  as 
to  become  a  provmcial  governor,  he  thus  became  follows.  The  legion  was  divided  into  15  mom- 
entitled  to  nominate  his  own  legati  (Sail.  Jug.  puli  of  60  men  each  (or  80  centuritie  of  80 
28 ;  cf.  Plut.  Flam.  8 ;  Cic.  Att  ii.  18,  8) :  and  men),  commanded  by  the  same  number  of  cen- 
this  mode  of  appointment  became  the  usual  one.  |  turioneSy  for  the  Hastati  or  first  line ;  15  mani- 
As  a  rtde,  however,  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  mUi  (80  centuriae)^  for  the  Principes  or  second 
no  doubt  fonnally  obtained.  Conditions  also  |  line ;  and  the  same  for  the  Triarii  or  third  line, 
might  be  imposed  by  Uie  senate ;  as  in  the  case  The  maniples  of  the  Triarii  were  divided  each 
of  the  Lex  Gabinia  of  67  b.c  ,  under  which  Pom-  into  three  Vexilla.  (Liv.  vii.  8.) 
peius  received  a  command  a«rainst  the  pirates  Citizens  of  the  first  Servian  class  served  as 
(Pint.  PoiTip.  25).  Under  the  Empire  le^ti  were    cavalry.    [EqoitOI.] 

nominated  by  the  holder  of  the  tmpenum  pro-  Irr^^uiar  infantry,  Accensi  and  iJorant,  were 
consularet  whether  the  princeps  himself,  or    added  extra  numerum. 

the  proconsuls  who  continued  to  govern  the  (8)  From  800-100  B.C.  the  legion  may  be  reek- 
senatorial  provinces,  subject  to  the  consent  of  oned  at  4200  men,  though  its  numbers  often 
the  princeps.  varied  from  this. 

QualiJUation. — The  general  rule  was  that  They  were  marshalled,  as  before,  in  three 
legati  must  be  senators;  and  Uiis  rule  held  good  '  lines;  but  a  fourth  was  added  (211  B.C.),  the 
under  the  Empire.  Velite$,  representing  the  former  Borarii  and 

Number. — After  the  Second  Punic  War,  the    Accenaif  1000   in  number,  light-armed    skir- 
number  of  l^ati  in  attendance  on  a  praetor  is    mishers. 
generally  two,  while  a  consul  has  three.  By  the  |     Every  legion  contained_10  coluyrtst  80  mani- 


Lex  Gabinia,  Pompeius  had  twenty-five  allowed 
him,  Caesar  ten  bv  the  Lex  Pompeia  Licinia  of 
55  B.C.  Under  tne  Empire  a  pro-praetor  had 
one  l^atus,  a  proconsul  three. 

Duties. — No  legatus  could  have  indepen- 
dent authority  of  his  own;  all  were  strictly 
under  the  orders  of  their  chief.    But  legati 


pies,  and  60  centuries.  Cohors  is  also  used  for 
any  detachment  of  infantry  not  serving  in  a 
legion. 

The  Triarii  are  now  also  called  Pilani ;  the 
Hastati  and  Principes,  antepilani ;  and  the 
Hastati,  antesignani. 

The  cavalry  {iustus  equUiitus)  attached  to' 


were  freqnently  employed  hj  their  generals-in- «  each  legion  was  800 :  diviaed  into  10  squadrons 
diief  as  commanders  of  division  (i.e.of  a  legion),,  {turmae)  and  80  decuriae.  Each  decuria  was 
auad  Whence  gained  a  standing  position  in  the  commanded  by  a  deeurio  and  an  optio.  The 
army  beyond  that  of  a  mere  counsellor.  This  whole  body  was  under  an  officer  named  prue- 
first  becomes  apparent  in  Caesar's  Gallic  war.  ]  fectus  aUie.  Ala  is  the  common  term  for  the 
From  the  time  ox  Augustus  onwards  each  legion  le^nary  cavalry, 
had  its  own  legatus  {legatus  legionis),  and  the 
governors  of  imperial  provinces  had  as  many 
kgati  as  legions  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  44),  all  selected 
by  the  princeps. 

Legati  pro  praetore. — ^Towards  the  dose  of 
the  Kepublio  legati  were  often  deputed  by  the 


The  Italian  allies  [Sooii]  fumiahed  an  equal 
(sometimes  a  much  larger)  number  of  infantry 
and  a  double  number  of  cavalry.  They  were 
armed  and  drilled  as  the  legions,  but  were 
divided  into  cohortes,  not  l^ons. 

A  consular  army  usually  consisted  of  two 


provincial  governor  to  act  for  him  in  some  special  i  Wions,  which  were  enrolled  anew  each  year, 
locality  or  department.    Thus  Caesar,  who  from  \  [&eroitiiS,  Dilectub.] 


59  to  49  B.C.  was  in  command  both  of  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  used  to  leave  the  one  or 
the  other  in  the  chaxge  of  a  legatus  when  he 
himself  was  necessari^  absent  (Caes.  B.  O.  i. 
10).  Pompeius  governed  his  province  of  Spain 
by  legati  while  he  himself  remained  in  Italy. 
In  such  cases  it  became  the  practice  to  style  the 
deputy  legatus  pro  praetore  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  21). 
A  legatus  pro  praetore  had  full  power  under  the 
auctoritas  of  his  chief,  but  no  technical  impe- 
riom. 


(4)  In  the  tin:ie  of  Marius  the  division  of  the 
army  according  to  the  Servian  classes  was 
abolished,  and  the  infantry  reduced  to  one  model 
of  arms  and  drilL  The  Italian  allies,  now 
Roman  citusens,  were  distributed  into  cohorts 
of  light-armed  infantry  and  took  the  place  of 
the  Yelites.  The  legion  was  divided,  as  before, 
into  10  cohorts,  which  now  became  the  princi- 
pal military  unit,  80  maniples  and  60  centuries. 

The  legionary  officers  were  6  tribuni  who 
commanded  the  legion  in  pairs  by  turn ;  oen- 


The  practice  of  governing  by  deputies  with    turions  and  optionee.    The  tribimes  were  ap- 


this  honorary  title  led  directly  to  the  system 
by  which,  under  the  Empire,  the  princeps,  as 
holder  of  infinitum  imperium^  governed  all  the 
provinces  not  under  senatorial  authority  (see 
Prorineia  and  Proooniul)  through  legati  pro 
prwBtore  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  himself. 
This  system  began  in  27  b.c.  From  that  time 
down  to  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the  pro- 
vincial system  by  Diocletian,  the  imperial  pro- 


vinces were  governed  by  legati,  either  of  consu-  ,  5000  to  6000  infantry. 


pointed  by  the  consul ;  but  after  861  b.c.  some 
of  them  were  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa. 

The  time  of  service  was  now  from  16  to  SI9 
years ;  the  army  was  no  longer  a  militia,  but 
became  a  professional  army;  and  the  legions 
were  permanent,  with  titles  and  insignia,  not 
re-drafted  every  year,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  militia. 

The  strength  of  the    legion    is   now  from 


lar  or  praetorian  rank,  according  (as  a  rule)  to 
the  number  of  legions  stationed  in  the  province ; 
but  all  alike  were  styled  legati  Augusti  [or 
Caesaris']  pro  pra^etore. 

Le'l^io.  The  primary  division  of  the  Roman 
army  m  all  ages.  (1)  Under  the  Kings  the  legion 
consisted  of  8000  infantry,  with  which  were 


(5)  Under  the  Empire  the  army  is  still  more 
bound  together  and  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Saerameiitiiiii ;  and  the  lemons  were  supplied 
by  a  r^ular  conscription  m  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Besides  the  legions,  the  provinces  also  fur- 
nished auailia,  divided  into  battalions,  each 


via 
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equal  in  Btrength  to  a  legion,  and  commanded 
by  6  praefeeti  aocwrwny  nominated  by  the 
consnl,  and  60  oentnrionB. 

The  number  of  l^ons  at  the  death  of 
Angastas  was  S5 ;  it  remained  at  80  tiU  theend 
of  the  second  century  aj>.,  and  gradually  rose 
to  176.  The  legions  were  usually  permanently 
established  eatm  in  its  own  cantonment  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  strength  of  a  legion  in  the  early  Empire 
was  from  6000  to  6000  men,  exclusive  of 
cavalry ;  after  the  second  century  the  numbers 
were  greatly  diminished.  For  further  details, 
see  Exeroitoi. 

Legii  a'etio.  See  Appendix,  Roxan  Law, 
Actio. 

Ac  LTOVp^Ca,  or  down  to  the  third  century  B.C. 
Kvrovpylat  from  k4itos  or  X^rrof ( *■  8i)fi<^<of ), 
*lp>w.  Certain  public  services,  consisting 
pcurtly  of  money  and  partly  of  personal  labour, 
rendered  by  wealthy  individuals  (\c1rovp70O 
to  the  state,  in  Athens  and  other  states  of 
Chreeoe,  e.g.  Thebes  and  Aegina. 

The  idea  of  the  liturgies  was  that  rich  men 
should  give  their  substance  and  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  all ;  the  honour  and  glory  of  thus  ad> 
ministering  to  the  entire  nation  being  a  suffi- 
cient Mward. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  liturgies  at  Athens : 
those  relating  tethe  amusements  of  the  city, 
which  were  called  *  ordinary  *  (PyK^KKtoi) ;  and 
others  which  related  to  the  defence  of  the 
state  in  war. 

The  ordinary  liturgies  were  principally  the 

curif ,  and  'Apx^^^^pta,  These  offices  were  not  a 
mere  tax  in  money  upon  the  holder  of  them; 
they  also  involved  personal  labour  and  skill. 
[8ee  Xopy\y6%,  Oymnaiiiim,  Aai^iraST). 
opo^tCa,  *  EarCaai^t  OcupCa.]  Every  citizen 
whose  property  amounted  to  three  talente  or 
upwuds  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  under- 
tike  an  ordinary  liturgy ;  citizens  of  less  means 
were  not  liable. 

The  extraordinary  liturgies  were  the  Tpt-np- 
apxCa,  or  the  fitting  out  of  a  ship  of  war,  and 
the  9po€iir^opdi  or  iMvanoe,  in  time  of  need,  of 
the  E  Icr^opdy  or  war-tax,  due  by  less  wealthy 
itizens.     (See  Uiose  articles.)    'Die  Trierarchia 
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was  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  liturgies, 
sometimes  costing  as  much  as  a  talent.  Hence 
after  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  it  be- 
came common  to  join  two  persons  in  the  per- 
formance of  it ;  Mid  in  868  B.C.  it  was  enacted 
that  it  should  be  contributed  by  companies 
(ffuf^wpUu). 

The  tribe  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  the  various  Xurovpryoit  and  par- 
ticularly the  overseers  of  the  tribe  {hrififKirraX 
r  j)s  ^v\ris) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  direct  Sec- 
tion by  the  votes  of  the  tribe  was  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to. 

The  method  of  appointment  to  the  extra- 
ordinary liturgies  was  also  connected  with  the 
tribes;  but  here  the  general  ((rrpamtySt)  was 
the  authority  by  whom  the  appointment  was 
made ;  at  any  rate  with  respect  to  the  trierarchy. 

No  man  could  be  required  to  perform  two 
liturgies,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  at  once 
(Dem.  c.  Lepi.  p.  462,  §  19) ;  nor  to  perform  a 
liturgy  during  two  suooesdve  years  (p.  469,  §  8). 

The  connexion  with  the  tribes,  in  the  ordinary 
liturgies,  existed  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
appointment  of  the  lituigus,  but  also  in  respect 
of  any  victory  won  by  his  chorus  of  singers,  his 
gymnasts,  &c.  On  the  tripod  which  he  was 
privileged  to  put  up  after  such  a  victory,  not  only 
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his  own  name,  but  that  of  his  tribe  was  in- 
scribed. 

The  archons  were  free  from  all  liturgies,  as 
were  also  heiresses  and  orphans.  No  one,  how- 
ever, but  the  nine  archons  was  by  law  free  from 
the  trierarchy  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  pp.  462-^).  Even 
the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
who  were  free  from  the  other  liturgies,  were 
obliged  to  perform  the  trierarchy. 

01  all  the  customs  connected  with  the  litur- 
gies, none  was  more  singular  than  the  custom 
of  'AvrCSoais,  by  which  any  citizen  who  was 
nominated  for  one  of  them  might  propose  to 
any  other  citizen  equally  liable  with  himself 
and  of  greater  wealth,  either  to  take  the 
Uturgy  in  his  place  or  to  exchange  properties. 

The  origin  of  liturgies  was  ascribed  by  ^e 
Athenians  to  Solon.  An  early  date  is  probable ; 
not  later,  at  any  rate,  than  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  increase  of  the  Athenian  power  during 
the  next  century  fostered  them  into  splendour, 
and  produced  instances  such  as  that  of  Kleiniaa, 
Nikias  at  Delos,  and  Alkibiades  at  Olympia. 
The  Sicilian  disaster  and  the  defeat  of 
Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
ruined  all,  and  the  liturgies  reflected  the 
general  poverty.  It  was,  however,  the  trier- 
archy that  suffered  most  from  this  comparative 
poverty ;  this  is  clear  from  the  very  institution 
of  the  avfxfioplai, 

Lemboi.    [Kayii.] 

Lemni'ieus  {K7iftyi(ncos).  A  band,  properly 
of  bast  from  the  lime  (cf.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  88,  2), 
used  to  tie  up  garlands :  then  a  riband  or  fillet 
of  wool,  &C.J  commonly  used  as  an  ornament 
attached  to  honorary  crowns,  palm-branches, 
<fec.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  88 ;  Suet.  Ner.  26 ;  Plin.  xvi. 
26,  xxi.  4).    [Corona.] 

Le'mnrei.  See  Dtct  of  Oreek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology. 

Loniii'ria.  A  very  ancient  festival  to  pro- 
pitiate the  souls  of  the  departed,  celebrated  at 
Kome  every  year  on  the  9th,  11th,  and  18th  of 
May.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Bomulus  to  appease  the  spirit  of  Remus  (Ov. 
Fa^t.  V.  478,  &c.)  It  was  celebrated  at  night 
and  in  silence.  During  this  season  the  temples 
of  the  gods  were  cloMd,  and  it  was  thought 
unlucky  for  women  to  marrv  at  this  time  and 
during  the  whole  month  of  May  ('  mense  malas 
Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait,*  Ov.  Fa^t.  v.  490). 
Those  who  celebrated  the  Lemnria  walked  bare- 
footed through  the  house,  washed  their  hands 
three  times,  and  threw  black  beans  (which  were 
sacred  to  the  infernal  powers)  nine  times  behind 
their  backs.  At  the  same  time  they  recited 
the  words, '  I  redeem  myself  and  my  household 
with  these  beans,'  and  the  ghoste  were  bidden 
to  quit  the  house.  The  Lemures,  as  the  Larvae, 
represented  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  and 
haunted  a  house  for  evil. 

Lonae'a.   [Dion^ia.] 

Leno,  Lenoci'niiim.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

AcuviScta.  Solemnities  celebrated  every 
year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 

Lopton.    [Coinage.] 

AtoxTi.  In  early  times,  a  place  for  lounging 
and  gossip,  such  as  the  village  smithy  (Hes.  Op. 
491;  and  see  Od.  xviii.  829).  It  is  probable 
that  even  then  there  were  covered  places, 
porticoes  or  verandahs,  open  to  the  sun,  which 
were  used  as  a  village  club.  At  Athens  there 
were  several  A^crxoi. 

In  the  Dorian  states  the  word  is  used  for  a 
sort  of  club-room  and  as  a  place  for  consulta- 
tion.    At  Sparta  every  ^vKii  had  ite  lesche. 
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PaQsaniftB  names  the  Xtaxn  Kporw&Vj  and  the 
Actrxi?  wouci\ri.  They  were  used  for  business 
as  well  as  for  the  relaxation  of  the  citizens,  in 
VMuitrast  to  their  severe  bodily  exercises  (Pint. 
Lye.  xxv.  §  55).  Most  famous  of  all  was  the 
Lesche  of  the  Knidians  at  Delphi,  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades  or  cloisters  and  painted 
by  Polygnotns  with  Homeric  subjects. 

Lex.  This  term  indicates  generaUy  a  rule  of 
law  binding  universally  on  the  citizens  of  a 
state:  its  function  (vtrttis)  being  ^imperare, 
vetare,  permittere,  punire.'  In  the  works  of 
the  Boman  jurists  it  is  used  to  denote  an 
enactment  of  any  body  constitutionally  em- 
powered to  l^fislate,  but  more  properly  it  is 
used  only  of  the  enactments  of  tiie  oomitia 
oentnriata. 

The  earliest  leges  of  which  we  read,  down  to 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  were  those  made  in 
the  comitia  curiata.  These,  like  other  primi- 
tive laws,  were  more  or  less  of  a  religious 
character.  [Comitia  euriata.]  The  last  relic 
of  them  was  the  formal  bestowal  of  the  impe- 
ritim  by  a  Lex  Curiata  only. 

In  the  sense  of  a  genuine  enactment  lex  de- 
notes the  legislation  of  the  comitia  centuriata, 
in  which  the  law  was  proposed  {rogaibatur)  by 
a  magistrate  of  senatorial  rank,  usually  a  consul 

For  the  enactments  of  the  plebs  see  Plebi- 
Mita.  From  an  early  period  plebiscita  came  not 
nnoommonly  to  be  (^ed  l^es,  lex  becoming  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  sometimes  added 
the  specific  designation,  as  *  lex  {debeivescitum ' 
(cf.  Cic.^o  TulUo).  Such  leges  or  plebiscita 
were  the  L^es  A^uilia,  Canuleia,  Rubria,  &c. 

The  term  rogcUto  means  a  bill  (pr<»et  de  lot) 
proposed  to  the  legislative  body:  hence  the 
expressions  populunt  rogare  (Cic.  Phil,  i.  10, 
36),  plebem  rogare  {Degg.  iii.  8,  9),  legem 
rogare  (Bep.  iii.  10,  17),  magiatrtUum 
ro^arej  to  offer  a  magistrate  for  election 
(Liv.  iii.  65,  vi.  42;  Cic.  Att.  ix.  15,  2,  &c.). 
The  form  of  such  rogation  began  with  the 
words  *Velitis  jubeatis,'  and  ended,  *ita  vos 
Quirites  rogo.'  Assent  was  expressed  in  the 
form  *  uti  rogas ' ;  rejection  by  the  word 
•antiquo'  (Liv.  iv.  68;  Cic.  Of.  ii.  21,  78, 
.1/^.  i.  18).  * Promulgare  legem'  denotes  the 
publication  of  its  terms  for  public  information, 
such  publication  being  usually  followed  by 
eonHones  in  which  the  bill  was  explained  and 
recommended  to  the  people  by  its  proposer  or 
supporters  {tuasorea) :  this  promulgation  and 
informal  discussion  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
*/erre  legem'  (not  the  formal  rogare):  the 
general  iarm  used  for  acceptance  is  '  rogationem 
meeipere.*  *  L^em  jperferre  *  is  to  convert  a 
rogatio  into  a  lex  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46).  To  repeal  is 
a^rogare:  derogare  to  repeal  part  of  a  law, 
obrogare  to  alter,  subrogare  to  add  clauses. 
The  Romans  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex- 
pressions, and  used  few  superfluous  words.  To 
such  clauses  as  were  intended  to  alter  a  pre- 
vious lex  a  non  obstante  clause  was  added 
(Cic.  Att.  iii.  28):  though  the  general  prin- 
ciplo  seems  to  have  been  that  a  suosequent  lex 
repealed  or  modified  a  prior  lex  with  which  it 
was  inoonsistoit.  The  leges  were  often  divided 
into  chapters  {capita).  In  order  to  preserve  a 
permanent  record,  the  lex  was  engraved  on 
bronze  (aes)  and  deposited  in  the  Aerarium 
(Suet.  Jul.  28) ;  but  it  also  seems  to  have  been 
usual  to  out  statutes  on  tablets  of  oak  [Album], 
which  were  whitened  over  and  then  fixed  in  a 
public  place  for  all  citizens  to  read  (Cic. 
Att.  xiv.  12).  The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally 
derived  fiom  the  gentile  name  of  the  magis- 


trate who  proposed  it,  and  sometimes  from 
those  of  both  the  consuls  or  praetors  (e.g.  Lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  &c.):  and  it  was  sometimes 
further  described  by  reference  to  the  topic  to 
which  it  related  {exf.  Lex  Cincia  de  donia  et 
mtineribusy  &c.).  Leges  were  often  designated 
by  a  collective  name,  as  Leges  agrariaey  sump- 
tiuxriaey  &c.  A  law  dealing  with  miscellaneous 
matter  was  called  Lex  aatura^ 

The  terms  in  which  a  statute  was  expressed 
were  fixed  by  the  proposer,  assisted  by  experts : 
it  was  proposed  to  the  comitia  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  in  its  entirety,  and  without  dis- 
cussion. One  important  part  of  the  lex  was  its 
aanctio—i.e.  that  part  of  it  which  provided  a 
penalty  for  its  inh«ction  (Cic  Invent,  ii.  49, 
146).  If  the  sanctio  declared  that  the  act 
against  which  the  statute  was  dirooted  should 
be  void,  the  lex  was  said  to  be  petfeeta;  if 
there  was  no  such  provision,  it  was  imperfecta 
{e.g.  the  Lex  Cincia). 

The  number  of  leges,  generally  in  the  form 
of  plebiscita,  was  largely  increased  towards 
the  end  of  the  repubhcan  period  (Tac.  Ann, 
iii.  25-28),  and  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
contemplated  a  revision  of  them.  Augustus 
was  careful  to  conduct  his  legislation  under 
republican  forms,  though  the  emperor's  sanction 
was  expressed.  The  comitia  assembled  and 
gave  the  force  of  law  to  the  proposal  submitted 
to  them :  most  of  the  Leges  luluie  were  enacted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  some  of  those  of  sub- 
sequent emperors  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva, 
96-98  AJ). 

For  some  reigns  after  that  of  Augustus  legis- 
lation was  most  ordinarflv  conducted  by  re- 
solutions of  the  senate  [Benatiiseoaaiiltiim]. 
Originally  senatuscousulta  did  not  acquire 
the  force  of  law  until  they  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  comitia,  but  during  the  last  half- 
century  of  the  Republic  the  senate  a8serte<l 
and  established  an  independent  right  of  I^b- 
lation.  Hence  senatuscousulta,  as  well  as  ple- 
biscita, came  to  be  called  leges  {Tblc.  Ann,  i.  15). 
No  senatuscousulta  occur  after  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  (198-211  aj>.).  The  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperoro  were  also  called  leges. 
[See  Appendix,  Roman  Law,  ConititutionM.] 

(A  less  common  signification  of  lex  is  that  in 
which  it  denotes  the  conditions  under  which 
parties  contract  with  one  another:  e.g.  *l^es 
venditionis'  or  *emptionis,'  conditions  of  sale 
[Cicero  speaks  of  Mareus  Manilius'  work  on 
sales  as  *  Manilianas  venalium  vendendorum 
leges,'  de  Orat,  i  68,  246];  *leg«m  traditioni 
dicere,'  Dig.  8,  4,  lY,  8 ;  '  lex  donationis,'  Dig.  1, 
5,  22.  So  *  k^es  censoriae '  is  used  to  express 
the  conditions  on  which  the  censor*  let  the 
public  property  or  taxes  to  farm.  Similarly 
the  term  is  used  of  oonditions  impost>d  on  a 
testamentary  disposition.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principel 
L<^es: 

Aoi'lia  de  coUymis  deducendis^  198  b.o.  (Liv. 
xxxu.  29).    [Oolonia.] 

Aci'lia  repetu7idar%tim,  102  b.c.  (Cic.  Verr.  i. 
17, 61,  ii.  1, 9).    [Sepetiindaa.] 

Ae'lia  gave  every  magistrate  the  right  of 
declaring  beforehand  his  intention  of  taking 
the  omens  on  a  fixed  day,  and  thereby  (on  the 
plea  of  their  being  unfavourable)  of  preventing 
the  assembly  of  the  Comitia  {obmintiaiio). 
This  right  was  frequently  exeraised  against  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  (Cic.  Fia.  6, 10,  Yat.  7, 
9,  &c.). 

Ae'lia  de  eoloniis  deducendiSf  195  b.c.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  58),    [Colonia.] 
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iAe'ua  Se'ntia,  passed  4  aj>.,  to  prevent  a 
too  free  exercise  of  the  master's  right  of  making 
his  slaves  citizens  of  Rome  by  manumission 
[LibertniJ.  It  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

(1)  Slaves  who  had  been  pat  in  irons  or 
branded  by  their  masters  as  a  punishment,  or 
put  to  torture  on  a  criminal  charge  and  con- 
victed, or  consigned  to  the  gladiatorial  school, 
were  not  by  subsequent  manumission  to  attain 
any  higher  status  than  that  of  peregrini  dedi- 
ticii  [see  Deditieii  and  Libertm].  (a)  Skves 
under  thirty  years  of  age  could  not  in  future  be 
manumitted  so  as  to  become  eives  unless  the 
form  of  manumission  were  per  vindictam  and 
u  sufficient  reason  for  it  were  proved  before  a 
consilium  of  senators  and  equites  at  Rome.  By 
the  Lex  lunia  Norbana,  19  a.d.,  they  ac<^uired 
the  status  of  Latini,  and  could  then  obtam  the 
oivitas  (Xatinitaij.  Manumission,  except  for 
a  iuata  cauaa^  by  a  master  under  age,  in  fraud 
of  creditors,  &o.,  was  declared  void. 

Aemi'lia  de  censoribu8f  passed  by  M.  Aemi- 
lius  when  dictator,  488  B.C.,  gave  the  censors  a 
year  and  a  half  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  so  that  the 
state  was  without  censors  for  intervals  of  three 
years  and  a  half  (Liv.  iv.  24,  ix.  88,  34). 

Aoba'riae.    [Agrariae  leg«i.] 

Amna'les  were  those  statutes  which  deter- 
mined at  what  age  a  man  might  be  a  candidate 
for  the  several  mi^istracies :  if  he  was  elected 
to  one  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  he  was  said 
to  become  praetor,  consul,  dec,  *■  anno  suo '  (Cic. 
Of.  ii.  17,  69 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22).  The  first  of 
them  was  a  Lex  Villia,  proposed  by  L.  Yillius, 
a  tribune,  180  b.o.  (Liv.  xl.  44),  by  which  a  man 
could  be  elected  quaestor  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  aedile  at  thirty-seven,  praetor  at  forty,  and 
consul  at  forty-three ;  wiUi  an  interval  in  most 
caaes  of  two  years.  These  regulations  were 
later  modified  by  the  substitution  of  ten  years 
of  military  service  (<ier0m  atipendia)  for  the  age- 
qualification  ;  and  many  exceptions  (dupenaa- 
tionet)  were  made.  The  ordo  mtigtslraiuwin 
or  gradua  {curnu)  honoruvi  was  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, aedile,  praetor,  consul,  censor. 

There  were  no  leges  annales  under  the 
Empire. 

Amto'niae.  Various  enactments  proposed 
or  passed  by  M.  Antonius  after  the  deatli  of 
the  dictator  Julius  Caesar  (Cie.  PhU.  iii.  4,  9, 
(be).  One  abolished  the  dictatorship;  others 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  indicia  {Phil. 
V.  5, 12,  viii.  9,  27,  to  appeals^  to  honours  to  be 
paid  to  Caesar  at  the  ludi  Romani,  and  to  an 
agrarian  division  of  land. 

Ati'nia,  perhaps  198  B.c.     [See  Furtum.] 

CAECfliiA  de  cenaoribua  or  censoria^  carried 
by  Metellus  Soipio,  52  BX. ;  it  repealed  a  plebi- 
scitum  of  Clodius  (68  B.C.),  and  restored  to  the 
censors  their  freedom  of  action  in  selecting  the 
senate  [Censor]. 

Caeci'lia  pi'dia,  98  b.c.,  forbade  the  propos- 
ing of  a  Lex  atUura  {i,e.  of  enactments  relating 
to  different  matters  in  one  rogatio :  of.  in  Eng- 
lish legblation  *  tacking '),  lest  people  might  be 
compelled  either  to  v^  for  something  which 
they  did  not  approve,  or  reject  something  which 
they  did  (Cic.  Phil.  v.  8,  B^pro  Dom.  16,  41,  and 
20, 68,  Att.  ii.  9, 1 :  see  Licinia  Iunia). 

Canule'ia,  445  B.C.,  legalised  eonubium 
between  patricians  and  plebeians ;  so  that  issue 
of  such  a  marriage  would  in  future  be  in  the 
patria  poteataa  (Liv.  iv.  1,  4,  6 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii. 
87,  68). 

Ca'bsia  (Tac  Ann.  xL  25 ;  Suet.  Jul,  41)  em- 


powered the  dictator  Caesar  to  add  to  the 
number  of  the  patricii,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
extinction.  C.  Octavius  was  made  a  patrician 
by  this  lex  (Suet.  Aug.  2). 

CfNciA  or  Munbba'lis  de  donis  et  mune- 
ribtUf  a  plebiscitum  carried  by  the  tribune  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus,  204  B.C.  (Cic.  Att.  L  20, 
Seneet.  4,  10 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  5).  (1)  It  forbade 
gifts  beyond  a  certain  maximum ;  but  did  not 
avoid  gUts  in  excess  of  the  limi^  or  even  im- 
pose a  penalty  on  the  donee  for  taking  the 
excess:  it  was,  in  fact,  a  Ux  imperfecta. 
(2)  It  prescribed  a  form  in  which  gifts 
must  be  made,  so  as  to  be  valid.  Certain 
classes  of  donees  were  excepted  (*  Legis  Cinciae 
exoeptae  personae '),  on.  the  ground  of  being 
connected  with  the  donor  by  the  tie  of  kinship, 
betrothal,  guardianship,  &c.  {Frag.  Vat.  29b- 
809). 

But  though  the  lex  was  imperfectOy  there 
were  means  by  which  gifts  in  violation  of  its 
provisions  could  be  rescinded,  by  the  donor's 
having  practically  a  power  of  revocation. 

Tacitus  i^Ann.  xi.  6)  refers  to  another  enact- 
ment of  this  statute,  forbidding  a  person  to  take 
anything  for  his  pains  in  pleaiding  a  cause.  A 
senatusconsultimi  under  Augustus  imposed  on 
the  advocate  a  penalty  of  four  tinies  the  sum 
received.  Under  Claudius,  however,  advocates 
might  take  fees,  but  not  in  excess  of  10,000 
sesterces  for  eacli  suit;  a  sum  which  under 
Nero  was  represented  by  100  aurei  (Suet.  Nero, 
17).  In  Trajan's  time  the  fee  could  not  be 
taken  until  the  work  had  been  done  (Plin.  Bp. 
V.  21). 

Clo'oia  de  civibtu  Bomanis  interemptis^ 
which  led  to  Cicero's  exile ;  it  interdicted  nom 
fire  and  water  [SzUinml  those  who  had  put 
a  Roman  citizen  to  aeath  nnoondemned. 
Cicero  himself  considered  it  a  privilegium 
aimed  at  himself  {Att.  iii.  16,  6). 

CIjo'i>ik  frumerUaria,  directii^  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  com  to  the  poorer  citizens  instead 
of  its  sale  at  a  low  rate  (Cic.  Seat.  26 ;  [Fm- 
mentariae  legeil). 

Cornk'liar.  These  comprise  (I.)  leges  passed 
by  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  and  (II.)  other 
statutes  passed  by  Comelii. 

(I.)  Cokke'lia£  aoba'biae,  assigning  forfeited 
lands  to  old  soldiers  (Cic.  Bull.  ii.  28,  78). 

Cobne'lia  de  jyroacriptione  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  47, 
128,  8ext.  Boac.  48, 125-128;  Plut.  SuUa,  81). 
[Proforiptio.] 

Gobne'lia  de  repetundia  (Cic  Bab.  4,  9). 
It  was  under  this  statute  that  Verres  was 
prosecuted.    [Sepetnndae.] 

Cobke'lia  de  aic€triia  et  veneficia.  The 
Twelve  Tables  contained  some  regulations  as 
to  homicide,  but  probably  Uttle  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  law  of  Numa  Pompilius 
which  punished  vrilful  homicide  with  death: 
unintentional  killing  was  atoned  for  under  the 
old  religious  law,  and  possibly  by  the  Twelve 
Tables,  by  the  offer  of  a  ram  (Serv.  ad  Verg. 
Eel  iv.  48,  Georg.  iii.  887).  The  Twelve 
Tables  also  penalised  incantations  and 
poisoning,  both  included  under  parricidium 
[PoHPEiA  de  parricidiia] :  the  murderer  of  a 
parent  was  sewn  up  in  a  sack  {culleua)  and 
thrown  into  a  river.  The  Lex  Cornelia  de 
aicariia  et  veneficia,  passed  c.  81  B.C.,  infiic- 
ted  penalties  not  only  for  actual  killing,  but  for 
going  about  with  weapons  for  the  purpose  of 
murder  or  thieving ;  for  incendiarism ;  for  pre- 
paring, having,  or  selling  poisons  for  i^e  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  [Veiiefieilim] ;  and  for  pro- 
curing or  promoting  a  false  sentence  on  a  capital 
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chaige.  The  penality  which  it  inflicted  was 
aquae  et  igni»  inter dicHo  (later  deportatio ; 
see  Ezilinm),  to  which  Julius  Caesar  added 
forfeiture;  in  the  oaae  of  meaner  criminals, 
eren  death. 

Gobne'lia  iudiciturin^  81  B.C.,  took  the 
indicia  away  from  the  equites  exclusively  and 
divided  them  between  equites  and  senators 
(Tac  Ann.  xi.  22 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  82,  8 :  see 
Index). 

Cobne'lia  tribunicia,  Slfi.c,  took  away  to  a 
large  extent  the  tribunes*  right  of  intercettiot 
tuid  disabled  those  who  had  served  this  office 
from  attaining  a  patrician  magistracy.  They 
were  reinstated  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  tribum- 
cia,  70  B.C. 

(IL)  Gobne'lia  Bae'bia  de  untbUuj  181  B.C. 
(Liv.  xl.  19). 

Gobne'lia  Gae'cilia  de  On.  Pompeiot  57 
B.C.,  gave  Gn.  Pompeius  extraordinary  powers 
for  five  years  for  the  management  of  the  com 
supply  of  Bome  (Gic.  AU.  iv.  1, 7 ;  Liv.  Epit. 
civ.;      Plut.     Fomp.    49).      [FrumentariAe 

Gobne'lia  de  edictUf  67  B.C.,  enacted  thai 
praetors  should  not  vary  the  rules  proclaimed 
in  their  edicium  perpetuum  by  subsequent 
cdicta  repentina^  or  not  abide  by  them 
(Gic.  Verr.  iii.  li,  86).    rEdiotnm.] 

Gobne'lia  de  Itmt  allowed  betting  at  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Gobne'lia  de  resHtuendo  Cicerone,  57  b.c, 
(Gic.  Pit.  16,  86). 

Gobne'lia  de  eponwrihusy  81  b.c.,  pro- 
bably enacted  by  Bulla:  to  limit  the  amount 
for  which  a  person  might  become  surety. 
[Intaroeftio.] 

Gobne'lia  ne  qyie  legibus  aolveretur^  passed 
by  G.  Gomelins,  tribunus  plebis,  67  b.c.,  to 
limit  the  dispensing  power  exercised  ill^ally 
by  the  senate ;  in  future  such  a  dispensation 
required  the  presence  of  200  members  in  the 
senate,  and  confirmation  by  the  Gomitia 
Tributa;  but  no  tribune  was  to  be  able  to  veto 
the  proposal. 

Dui'lu  Mae'nia  deunciariofenorfy^bl  b.c, 
establishing  or  confirming  a  rate  of  interest  at 
84  per  cent.  (12  unoiae  to  100  wutes)  per  annum 
(Liv.  vU.  16, 19). 

Duo'decdc  TabulVbum,  Lex.  For  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  enactment  (449  B.C.)  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  see  i)60emyiri. 

They  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers 
under  a  variety  of  names  (e.g.  Leges  Decemvi- 
ralee,  Leges  Duodedm,  or  lex  or  leges  simply) ; 
and  are  spoken  of  throughout  Boman  history 
as  the  fundamental  element  of  the  system. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story  of  the 
embassy  to  the  X>reek  states;  and  the  foreign 
source  of  some  of  the  laws  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Romans  themselves.  But  the  main 
body  of  the  laws  was  doubtless  of  Roman  origin. 
The  law  as  previously  established  seems  to 
have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  plebeians  had  suffered 
from  having  no  certain  or  full  knowledge  of  it. 
What  they  desired  primarily  was  a  plain  and 
clear  statement  in  writing  of  the  law  as  it 
stood ;  it  was  only  in  the  ius  publicum  that 
they  wished  for  so  much  change  as  was  required 
to  place  the  two  orders  on  a  tolerable  equality 
in  respect  of  civil  and  political  rights. 

The  laws  were  cut  on  tablets  of  bronse  and 
put  up  in  a  public  place  (Liv.  iii.  57).  It  is 
conunonly  supposed,  but  without  sufficient 
^^und,  that  they  were  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (see  Liv.  vi.  1). 


The  Twelve  Tables  formed  the  foundatioD  of 
l^al  education ;  Gicero  learnt  them  by  heart  as 
a  boy  {Legg.  ii.  4,  28),  and  down  to  his  time  the 
chief  juristic  work  of  the  lawyer  class  seems  to 
have  been  their*  interpretatio — the  extension 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  to  cases  not  strictly 
within  their  letter.  Of  actual  commentaries 
on  the  Twelve  Tables  we  hear  of  one  by  Sex- 
tus  Aelius  Paetus  Gatus  in  his  TrwertitOf  a 
work  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius 
[Ini  Aeliannmj.  The  decemviral  legislation, 
though  largely  modified  by  subsequent  enact- 
ments, was  not  formally  repealed  till  the  time 
of  Justinian,  nearly  1000  years  after  its  first 
establishment. 

The  contents*  of  the  Twelve  Tables  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows : 

L  The  personal  freedom  and  civil  equaUty  of 
citizens  was  secured  by  the  exclusion  of  all 
capital  sentences  except  those  delivered  by  the 
G<»nitia  Genturiata  (Gic.  Legg.  iiL  19,  44, 
Bep,  ii  86,  61);  and  by  the  prohibition  of 
prtvilegia. 

n.  Freedom  of  individual  action  within  the 
domain  of  private  law  was  secured  by  the  re- 
coCTition  of  contracts  and  testaments. 

In.  Gertain  points  of  private  law  were  more 
precisely  defined  which  would  otherwise  have 
endangered  the  security  of  rights  of  property, 
or  opened  the  door  to  hardmess  and  oppres- 
sion:  e.g.  (a)  usucapiOf  (b)  the  law  of  dent,  (c) 
familv  law  {manuSf  patnapotestas^  tutela,  ana 
conubium  oetween  patricians  and  plebeians) ; 
and  (d)  inheritance. 

IV.  Gacital  penalties  (with  an  appeal)  were 
prescribea  for  false  witness,  judici^  corruption, 
incendiarism,  libel,  and  certain  other  crimes 
(Gic.  Bep.  ii.  81). 

y.  Private  poenne  were  established  for 
iniuria  and  other  offences. 

VL  The  procedure  in  actions  generally  was 
defined  and  regulated,  to  control  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  magistrate. 

Vn.  Sanitary  and  sumptuary  rules  were  laid 
down  respecting  interments. 

FlaVia  aoba'bia,  60  B.C.  By  this  the  tribune 
L.  Flavins  proposed  a  distribution  of  lands 
among  Pompeius'  soldiers  (Gic.  Att.  i  18,  6). 

Gabi^ia  de  uno  imperatore^  d^,  passed 
by  Anlus  Oabinius,  67  B.C.,  conferring  extra- 
ordinary powers  on  Gn.  Pompeius  tat  con- 
ducting ine  war  against  the  pirates  (Plut. 
Pomp.  26 ;  Gic.  Leg.  Man.  17-19). 

Oenu'cll  defenore^  848  B.C.,  forbade  taking 
interest  for  the  use  of  money  (Liv.  viL  42 ;  Tao. 
Ann.  vi  16).  It  was  persistently  evaded  (Liv. 
XXXV.  7),  and  eventually  altogether  disregarded 
(Pint  Cat.  Mai.  21). 

Hoba'tia,  449  B.C.,  made  the  persona  of  the 
tribunes,  aediles,  and  decemviri  saerosancH 
(Liv.  iii.  66).    [Yalebiab  bt  Hobatiax.] 

Hobtb'nbia  de  plebisoiHs,  287  B.C.,  enacted 
'  ut  eo  iure  quod  plebs  statuisset  omnes  Quirites 
tenerentur.'    [Plebiioitiim ;  Pubuliax  lxobs.] 

Ici'lia  de  Aventino  publicandot  456  BX., 
granting  the  Aventine,  nitherto  possessed  by 
the  patricians,  as  a  dwelling-place  to  the  plebs 
(Liv.  iU.  81,  82). 

Ici'lia  de  seceasione,  449  b.c.  (Liv.  iii.  54). 

Ici'lia  tbibuni'cia,  469  B.C.,  aj^ainst  interfer- 
ence with  a  tribune  in  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  (Gic.  Sesi.  89,  84). 

Iu'liax  leoeb,  mostly  passed  in  the  time  of 
G.  Julius  Gaesar  and  Augustus :  among  them 
are: 

Iu'lia  aoba'bia,  59  b.c.,  provided  for  an 
assignment  of  .lands  in  Gampania  (whence  Lex 


Campana  in  Cic  Ati.  n.  18)  to  the  Pompeun 
▼etenoA  mod  the  poorer  chasens  eeaenHj. 

IxfiAA  de  adulteriii,  17  bx.    [AdnltemiML] 

Iu'lia  de  aminiu.    [AAbituTj 

Iu'lia  de  anruftuL,  directed  agaunct  attemptc 
to  raise  in  any  way  the  price  ol  corn,  and  mak- 
ing it  a  criminal  offence. 

Iu'lia  de  bonU  cedendU^  to  reliere  imKdrent 
debtors  by  enabling  them  to  make  a  cetaio 
bonoTum  to  their  creditors,  and  so  escape 
mania  imedio  and  honorum  venditio  (Caes. 
B.  CT.  iii.  1;  Snet.  Jul.  48;  Tac  Ann.  rL  1«; 
GaioB,  iiL  78). 

lu'UA  de  civitaie,  90  B.C.  (Cic  Balb.  8, 
21 ;  GelL  ir.  4, 8).  [CiTitM;  Foed«rmtae  eivi- 
tataf.] 

IvfiAA  de  fenore  (or  d^  pecuniU  mutuU  or 
creditU),  passed  by  Julias  Caesar  when 
dictator,  49  B.C.  It  compromised  the  claims  of 
creditors  and  debtors,  br  estimating  property  at 
the  ralne  it  had  held  before  the  depreciation 
oocasioiMd  by  tiie  Ciril  War,  and  compelling 
the  creditors  to  take  it  at  this  Taloation ;  and 
by  allowing  debts  to  be  discharged  withoat 
payment  of  the  accnmolated  interest.  The 
creditors  lost  about  one-fonrth  of  what  was 
their  doe  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii  1 ;  Snet  luL  42 : 
Plat.  Cae9.  87). 

Iu'lia  de  maritandU  ordinibus,  [Iulia  et 
Papia  Poppaea]. 

Iu'lia  de  promnciU,  passed  by  Jolios 
Caesar;  it  limited  the  goremorship  of  a 
praetorian  proTinoe  to  one  year,  that  of  a  con- 
sular province  to  two. 

Iu'liab  iudicia'siae.  One  of  Julias  Caesar 
depriTed  the  tribani  aerarii  of  their  share  in 
the  iudicia  ptMiea  (Saet.  lid.  41 ;  Cic.  PhU. 
i.  8) ;  others,  more  probably  of  Aagastos  than 
Jalios,  instituted  an  *  album  selectorum  iudicum ' 
for  the  hearing  of  civil  causes  (Suet.  Aug.  82). 
[ludez.] 

Iu'lia  maiesta'tis  (Cic.  PhU.  L  9,  28). 
[Xaieitas.] 

lu'UA  ET  Pa'pia  Poppae'a.  Augustus  i^>pear8 
(28  B.C.)  to  have  issued  an  edict  (Tao.  Ann.  iii. 
28)  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  (18  B.C.)  by  proposing  a  law  to  the 
senate  regulating  oertun  marriages,  imposing 
disabilities  on  unmarried  persons  {caelibes)^ 
and  establishing  rewards  for  those  who  had 
married  and  reared  children.  This  he  carried 
through  the  senate,  but  it  was  rejected  at  the 
Comitia,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  equites 
(Suet.  Aua.  84).  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
however  (8  A.D.),  he  succeeded  in  carrying  it, 
with  its  rewards  increased  and  its  penalities 
mitiga^ted:  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Carmen 
Saeculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  17 
B.C.;  and  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Lex 
Iulia  de  maritandia  ordinibua.  Augustus 
passed  (9  a.d.)  another  statute  (called  Papia 
Poppaea  from  the  conaulea  suffecii  for  the 
year,  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus 
Hecundus;  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  1-10),  containing 
further  enactments  on  the  same  subject.  These 
two  laws  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  one,  under 
the  title  given  above. 

Among  the  enactments  of  these  statutes  are 
the  following : 

(1)  Prohibition  of  certain  marriages  under 
penalties:  viz.  of  ingenui  with  ivjainei',,  of 
senators  with  freed  women,  drc. 

(2)  Avoidance  of  conditions  against  marriage 
annexed  to  legacies  and  inheritances. 

(8)  Provisions  to  encoursfe  marriage.  Cae- 
Hbet  were  disabled  from  taxing  either  as  heirs 
or  as  legatees  under  a  will  unless  the  testator 


were  related  to  them  within  the  sixth  degree, 
or  unless  they  married  within  100  days  (Suet. 
Aug.  84).  Males  were  rdeased  from  its  pro- 
riaons  in  this  respect  on  attaining  sixty, 
women  on  attaining  fifty  years  of  age;  but 
Tiberius  enacted  that  they  should  be  r^^arded 
as  eaelibeg  in  perpetuity  if  they  postponed 
marrring  till  so  late  in  Life.  Males  escaped  the 
penalties  of  orbitas  by  having  a  sin^e  (even 
adoptive)  child  i  Juv.  xix.  8S,  86-89),  but  women 
were  not  so  well  off,  ingenuae  behig  released 
only  by  three,  llbertinae  only  by  four  children. 
Legacies  and  inheritances  which  could  not  be 
taken  owing  to  these  pxovisions  of  the  Lex 
Iulia  or  Lex  Papia  Poppaea,  became  eaduca 
[Bona  eaduea]. 

After  this  date  it  became  not  unusual  to  obtain 
a  grant  of  a  fictitious  ius  liberorum  by  special 
favour  from  the  senate,  and  later  from  the 
emperor  (Suet.  Claud.  19). 

The  penalties  of  caelibatuM  and  orbitaa  were 
abolished  by  Const&ntine  and  his  sons. 

Iu'lia  treatra'lis  (Snet  Attg.  40)  permitted 
Roman  equites  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  rows  of 
tl^e  theatre  appropriated  to  them  by  the  Lex 
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Lici'ntae.  In  875  b.c.  C.  Lictnius  Stole  and 
L.  Sextius,  two  of  tiie  tribunes  of  the  |>]ebs, 
proposed  a  number  of  rogtUiones  in  the  mter- 
ests  of  the  plebeians  (liv.  vi  85).  The  latter 
were  aggrieved  by  their  practical  exclusion 
from  the  chief  magistracies :  but  thev  w6re  still 
more  distressed  by  the  burden  of  their  debtis 
and  in  c<Mnparison  with  the  patricians  were 
taxed  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  mean  a 
(Liv.  iv.  60,  V.  10) ;  they  were  largely  in  debt  to 
the  other  order,  which  was'rapidly  buyu^;  them 
out  of  their  land  (Liv  xxxiv.  4),  and  cultivating 
its  new  acquisitions  by  slave  labour. 

The  Licinian  rogation  which  was  intended  to 
settle  the  financial  question  proposed  that  all 
sums  which  had  been  paid  bv  way  of  interest 
should  be  struck  off  the  capital  debts,  and  that 
three  annual  periods  should  be  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  the  residue  (Liv.  vi  85,  89).  The 
second  {de  modo  agrorum^  Liv.  xxxiv.  4)  pre- 
scribed a  limit  upon  ownership,  or  more  probably 
occupation  (posseaaio)  of  agrr  publicus  beyond 
500  tugera  of  land  and  a  proportionate  right  of 
pasture.  Some  hold  that  the  prohibition  eX' 
tended  to  ownership  and  posaessio  alike.  It  was 
also  proposed  that  a  certain  number  of  free 
persons  should  be  employed  on  every  estate. 
A  third  rogatio  was  for  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tribunate  and  for  the  election  of  one  of 
the  consuls  every  year  fnnn  the  ranks  of  the 
plebeians  (Liv.  vi  85,  vii  1,  21,  22).  The 
patricians  prevented  the  enactment  of  these 
rogations  by  inducing  the  other  tribunes  to  veto 
them. 

In  868  B.C.  the  same  two  tribunes  proposed, 
and  carried  [in  866  B.C.]  a  new  rogatio  that  there 
should  be  a  collegium  of  decemviri  for  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  tliat  one-half  of 
these  decemviri  should  be  plebeians  (Liv.  vi. 
42^.^  In  the  next  year  (865  B.C.)  the  three 
original  rogations  were  at  last  carried  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  Lex  satura  (Liv.  vii. 
89),  and  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being 
the  first  plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity. 
The  patricians  retained  the  monopoly  of  the 
praetorship  {urbana). 

The  penalty  fixed  for  an  infraction  of  the  Lex 
Licinia  de  modo  aprorum  was  an  arbitrary  fine 
sued  for  before  the  populus  by  the  plebeian 
aediles.  Tlie  history  of  the  later  agrarian 
legislation,  however,  makes  it  clear  that  in  some 
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v»y  or  other  the  Lex  Lioinia  de  modo  agrorum 
was  persiatently  evaded.    [Agrariae  legei.] 

LxcfNiA.  Mu  CIA  de  dvibva  regunata  (pro- 
bably radigundi$)f  passed  95  b.c.,  ordained  a 
strict  examination  into  the  title  to  citizenship 
(for  many  non-civea  had  contrived  to  set  them- 
selves put  on  the  census),  and  ordered  back  to 
their  own  civitates  all  who  could  not  make  out 
a  c^3od  titie.  This  measure  partly  led  to  the 
Marsic  war  (Cic.  Off,  iii.  11,  47,  Sett  18,  80). 

Li'vus.  Various  enactments  carrieid  by  M. 
liivius  DruBus  the  younger,  when  tribune, 
91  B.C.,  for  establishing  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  distributing  com  smong  the  poorer 
citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  admitting  the  foede- 
rcUae  civitaies  to  the  Boman  citizenship.    He 


Pe'dia,  44  B.C.,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
water  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Pebfecta  ;  Impebfecta.  See  above,  p.  877,  b. 

Petbo'nia,  82  B.C.,  forbade  masters  to  make 
their  slaves  fight  with  wild  beasts,  unless  they 
had  committed  some  serious  offence,  and  the 
magistrate  had  assented  to  their  being  so 
treated. 

Plau'tia  or  Plo'tia  iudicia'&ia,  89  B.C., 
enacted  that  fifteen  persons  should  be  selected 
annually  from  each  tribe,  without  reference  to 
their  rank,  to  act  as  judges  in  criminal  triads. 

Poete'lia^  a  plebisoitum  of  858  b.c:  the 
first  law  against  ambitus  (Liv.  vii.  15). 

Pompe'ia,  89  B.C.,  passed  by  Cn.  Pompeius 


was  also  the  author  of  a /«x  tueftctoria,  dividing  I  Strabo,  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  when 

the  iudicia  equally  between  the  senate  and  the  I  consul :  it  conferred  Latin  rights  [Latinitu]  on 

equites  (Liv.  EptL  70 ;  Cio.  Cluent.  56,  158),  I  the  Transpadani,  and  probi^ly  the  civitas  on 

and    instituting    a    penal    procedure    against  |  the  Cispadani. 

judges  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  *     Pompe'ia  <fe  ambitu.    [Ambitus.] 

I>msu8  was  assassinated,  and  the  senate  de-       Pompe'ia  de  imperio  Caetari  prorogando^ 

dared  his  laws  not  binding.  55  B.C.  (Cic.  Phil,  ii.  10,  24). 

yLxiti'iAxfimumregufMorum^'i  110  B.c,)  re-  Pompe'ia  de  iure  magutrcUuum  (Suet, 
enacted  the  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  ltd.  28;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  10,  24)  forbade  candi- 
ihat  a  space  oi  five  feet  along  the  boundaries  of  '  datnre  for  public  offices  by  persons  who  were 
landed  estates  should  be  excluded  from  usu-  not  at  Bome :  C.  Julius  Caesar  being  excepted, 
capio,  and  ordained  a  new  procedure  in  cases  of  This  was  doubtless  the  old  law,  but  it  appears 
dispute  (Cio.  Legg.  L  21,  55).  [Agrimetatio ;  to  have  become  obsolete. 
Appendix,  Roman  Law,  UmoapU).]  Pompe'u  de  parricidiia,  52  b.c.    [Parriei- 

Mani'lia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani-  ;  dinm.] 
lius,  66  B.C.,  and  conferring  on  Cn.  Pompeius  the  j     Pompb'u  de  vi,  a  privilegium  relating  to 
command  in  the  war  against  Mithradates.    It    the  trial  of  T.  Annius  Milo  by  a  quaeatio  extra- 
was  supported  by  Cicero  when  praetor  in  his    ordinaria  for  killing  P.  Clodius,  though  there 


speech  pro  lege  ManiUa. 

Ma'nlia  de  vicesima  manumiseorum,  857 
B.C.,  impoeed  a  tax  of  one-fifth  {viceaima)  on  the 
value  of  all  manumitted  slaves  (Liv.  vii.  16; 
cf.  xxviL  10).    [KannmiMio.] 

Ma'ria,  iHToposed  by  C.  Marius,  when  tri- 
bune 119  B.O.,  for  narrowing  the  pontea  at  elec- 
tions (Cio.  Legg.  iii.  17,  88 ;  Plut.  Mariuat  4). 

Ms'nsia  or  MiNi'ciA  enacted  that  the  children 
of  parents,  either  of  whom  was  a  peregrinuay 
Mhoald  heperegrini  themselves. 

Oeu'LiOA,  proposed  by  two  Ogulnii  who 
were  tribunes  800  b.c.  :  it  increased  the  number 
of  the  Pontifices  and  Augurs  from  four  each  to 
eight  and  nine  respectively,  and  enacted  that 
four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter  should 
be  taktti  from  the  plebs  (Liv.  x.  6-8). 

Op'pia,  215  B.C.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1,  8).  [Snmptu- 
mriaelagM.] 

Pa'piaPoppae'a.    fluLiA  ET  Papia  Poppaea.] 

Papi'bia  or  Iu'lia  Papi^ria  de  muUarum 
aesHmationef  480  B.C.,  substituted  money  fines 
for  those  in  cattle  and  sheep,  a  sheep  being 
valued  at  ten,  a  bullock  at  a  hundred  aeaea  (Liv. 
iv.  80;  CM.Bep.u.S5). 

Papi'ria  de  eonaecraiione  aedium^  c.  808 
B.C.,  enacted  that  no  land,  temple,  or  altar 
should  be  oonsecrated  without  a  plebiscitum 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  49,  60 ;  Liv.  ix.  46). 

pAnUA  de  aaoramentOt  a  plebiscitum  of  L. 
Papirins,  providing  that  the  irea  viri  capiieUea 
should  be  elected  by  the  oeople,  and  should 
exact  from  unsuccessful  litigants  the  stake 
{aaertMtmeniwH)  which  the^  lost  in  the  legia 
actio  of  that  name,  and  which  was  forfeited  to 
theaerarinm. 

Papi'bia  Pulu'tia,  89  b.c,  enacted  that  all 
cimea  and  incolae  of  foederatae  civitatea^  dorm- 
ciled  in  Italy,  shomd  be  able  to  obtain  the 
Rfunan  oivitas  by  giving  in  their  names  to  the 
praetor  uiMiiiis  at  Rome  within  sixty  days 
iCie.  AreiiH  4  7,  Fam.  xiii.  80).  [Cmtai; 
roadaxfttaa  eiyitatei.] 


was  a  q.  perpetua  for  offences  of  this  class 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  9,  22). 

Pompe'ia  <ri6umc»a,  70  b.c,  restored  the  old 
tribunicia  poteaiaa,  which  8ulla  had  aimont 
destroyed  (buet  Jul.  5).    [TribimLI 

Publi'ua,  proposed  by  Publilins  Volero, 
when  tribune,  and  carried  471  b.c  It  pro- 
vided *nt  plebeii  magistratus  [tribunes  and 
plebeian  aediles]  tributis  comitiis  fierent '  (Liv. 
ii.  56) ;  i.e.  rejplated  the  forms  of  election  by 
the  plebs.  One  feature  of  this  law  was  tlie 
omission  of  augural  and  other  religious  cere-i 
monies.  By  the  same  enactment  the  number 
of  the  tribunes  was  raised  from  two  to  five 
(Liv.  U.  58),  and  454  b.c  to  ten  (Liv.  uL  80),  who 
were  elected  in  equal  proportions  ^m  the  five 
classes  of  the  Servian  ocmstitution ;  this  change 
was  acquiesced  in  and  perhaps  even  suggested 
by  the  patricians.  Possibly,  too,  the  office  of 
tribune  was  opened  to  the  patricians,  two  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  tribunes  in  448  b.c 
(Liv.  iii.  65). 

When  Publilius  faUed  in  the  first  attempt  to 
carry  his  measure,  he  added  a  fresh  provision, 
enabling  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  discuss  and 
resolve  on  matters  of  public  importance, 
and  establishing  the  tribune's  right  *  cum  plebe 
agere,'  i.e.  to  propose  and  carry  resolutions  in 
the  Comitia  Tributa.  This  was  carried  along 
with  his  earlier  proposal :  it  thus  became  easy 
for  the  tribunes  to  unite  the  plebeians  on  any 
matter  on  which  they  had  to  vote  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  also  to  consult  them 
as  to  the  submission  of  proposals  for  legislation 
to  the  senate :  these,  if  approved,  could  then  be 
referred  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  centuries, 
and  thereby  become  genuine  enactments  (legea) 
of  the  sovereign  populns.  See  Publiliae  and 
Plebiieitum. 

PuBLi'iJAE  LEGES.  Three  laws  carried  889 
B.C.  by  the  Dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo ;  their 
substance  is  described  by  Livy  (viii.  12) :  (1^ 
*  Ut  plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent ' :  (2) 
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*  Ut  l^um  quae  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentor  be  slain  without  impiety :  n  quia  eum  ^ui  eo 
ante  initmu  BufEragiom  Patres  anotores  fierent : '  plehei  actio  aaeer  ait  occiderit  parrictda  ne 
(S)  *  Ut  alter  ntiqne  ex  plebe  censor  crearetnr.'  ait.  Among  snch  le^  sacratae  were  the  Lex 
The  first  of  these  seems  to  stand  in  connexion  i  Valeria  de  provocaUonet  the  statote  affirming 
with  one  of  the  leges  Valeriae  Horatiae,  449  B.C.,  the  inviolability  of  triboni  plebis  (Liv.  ii.  8,  38, 
which  enacted  *  at  quod  tributim  plebs  inssisset  |  iii.  55 ;  Cic.  L«gg.  iii.  4, 11),  and  uie  Lex  Icilia 
populum  teneret '  (Liv.  iii.  65) :  i.e.  restored  ;  de  Aventino  (Idv.  iii.  82). 
the  Comitia  Tribnta  after  the  second  secession  |  Sa'tura.  See  above,  p.  877,  b. 
of  the  plebs,  and  perhaps  also  provided  that  Sempbo'nia  aora'bia,  carried  by  Tiberias 
plebiscita  relating  to  matters  of  private  law  I  Gracchas  when  tnbnno,  188  B.C.  In  settling 
should  have  the  force  of  statutes,  without  con-  I  its  provisions  he  was  aided  by  the  advice  of 
firmation  or  enactment  by  the  centuries,  but  ;  Crassus,  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  Appius  Claudius 
retaining  the  sanction  of  the  Patres  [AuotoritU  (Plut.  Tib.  Gra4sch.  9);  their  main  objects 
Patnunj.  It  is  possible  that  it  merely  re-  being  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  humbler 
enacted  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia,  as  our  early  Roman  citisens,  and  to  establish  a  population 
charters  often  repeat  former  charters.  In  of  free  and  independent  yeomen  over  the  vast 
889  B.C.,  the  patricians  having  come  to  take  tracts  of  public  land  in  Italy,  which  were 
r^ular  part  in  the  business  of  the  Comitia  sparsely  peopled  by  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and 
Tributa,  confirmation  by  the  centuries  must  a  few  slave  cultivators.  Its  main  enactment 
have  seemed  a  superfluity  in  any  case ;  and  i  was  a  repetition  of  the  Licinian  law  (see  above) 
accordingly  the  first  Lex  Publilia  seems  to  have  I  that  no  person  should  occupy  (poaaidere) 
dispensed  with  it  for  idl  plebiscita  whatsoever,  j  more  than  500  iugera  of  ager  publicus ;  adding 
They  still,  however,  required  to  be  sanctioned  |  to  this  holding  250  iugera  for  each  of    two 


by  the  senate  before  they  acquired  complete 
validitv;  but  the  necessitv  of  this  seems  to 
have  oeen  abolished  by  the  Lex  Hortensia, 
287  B.C.,  which  enacted  *  ut  eo  iure,  quod  plebs 
statuisset,  omnes  Quirites  tenerentur.'  There 
is,  however,  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
real  import,  and  relation  to  each  other,  of  these 
three  leges,  which,  if  literally  taken,  seem  all  to 


sons ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  public  land  held 
in  one  hand  to  exceed  1000  iugera.  From  the 
estates  recovered  from  the  present  tenautfl 
holdings  were  to  be  provided  lor  the  poorer 
and  landless  citizens,  which  they  were  to  have 
no  power  of  alienating  or  even  letting;  t)ie 
taxes  assessed  on  the  land  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenant.    The  execution  of  the  statute  was  en- 


have  enacted  the  same  thing.    [Gomitia;  Plebi-  ,  trusted  to  a  commission  of  three,  which  was  to 
•eitiim ;  Anetoritu  PatmnLj  ;  be  elected  every  year,  the  first  three  oommis- 

Be'ola,  properly  Lex  de  imperio  prmcipia.  sioners  being  Tiberius  Gracchus  himself,  his 
[Imperinm.]  Augustus  united  in  his  own  ;  brother  Gains,  and  his  father-in-law  App. 
person  most  of  the  republican  powers  and  I  Claudius  Pulcher;  but  it  was  attended  wiUi 
magistracies,  though  they  were  bestowed  upon  '  great  difficulties,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
him  by  the  populus  separately  and  at  different ;  UM^lect  of  vested  int^'este  where  persons  had 


times.  [Prinoepi.]  The  practice  of  investing 
the  emperor  with  these  various  powers  or  autho- 
rities bv  distinct  leges  was  followed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  not  tiU  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  that  the  whole  of  the 
imperial  powers  (including  the  proconaiUare 
imperium^  tiie  principcUtLa  a&natuat  and  the 
trumnicia  poteattu)  were  conferred  on  the 
emperor  by  one  enactment ;  but  from  his  time 
the  practice  became  usual,  the  formal  impe- 


hmd  portions  of  ager  publicusTfor  generations 
as  private  property.  Proposals  were  originally 
made  for  compensation  for  buildings  and  un- 
exhausted improvements,  but  were  withdrawn. 
Tht>  execution  of  the  measure  was  stopped  by 
a  senatusconsultum  which  extinguished  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners;  but  it  was 
revived  by  the  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  GraoohuB, 
128  B.C.  The  senate,  however,  practically 
rendered  it  a  dead  letter  by  emplojring  M.  Livins 


rium,  however,  being  bestowed  first  by  a  sepa-  Drusus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  to  bring  fer- 
rate resolution  of  the  senate.  i  ward  agrarian  proposals  even   more  popular 

The  phrase  *  lex  regia '  does  not  appear  to  |  with  the  proletariate  than  tliat  of  Gracchus ; 
occur  before  the  third  centuiy.  (Bee  Tac.  Hiat.  i  espeoiaUy  one  permitting  alienation  of  the 
i.  57,  iv.  8,  6 ;  and  Merivale,  Hiat.  chap.  81.)  holdings,  whereby  the  new  tenants  got  money 

Bo'sciA  thbatiu'lis,  carried  by  the  tribune  I  instead  of  land,  and  the  rich  were  enabled  to 
L.  Boscius  Otho,  67  B.C.,  assigned  to  the  equites  |  buy  back  the  estates  of  which  they  had  been 
the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre  next    temporarily   deprived.      (Plut.     C.     Oracch.) 


to  those  of  the  senators,  who  sat  in  the  orchestra 
by  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  (Liv.  Epit,  xoix. ; 
Cic.  Mwr,  19,  40,  Att.  ii.  19 ;  Jut.  xiv.  824 ; 
Hor.  Evod.  iv.  16). 

BuPiLiAE.  These  are  not  leges  proper,  but 
regulations  for  the  organisation  of  Sicily,  judi- 
ci^  and  otherwise,  comprised  in  a  decretum 
issued  by  P.  Bupilius,  its  proconsul  (181  B.C.), 
(Liv.  xlv.  17),  when  the  organisation  of  a  pro- 
vince was  being  settled  (Cic  Verr.  ii  18, 16, 40). 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  Cicero's  speeches 
against  Verres  of  the  regulations  {legea)  of 
Bupilius. 

Sacra'tar  (Liv.  ii.  88,  41,  dsc. ;  Cic.  Off.  iii. 
81,  111,  Legg.  ii.  7,  18,  &c.).  The  term  seems 
properly  to  nave  been  used  of  laws  to  which  a 
religious  sanction  was  attached,  so  that  the 
person  who  was  convicted  of  violating  them 
became  aacer :  i.e.  consecrated  to  some  deity, 
with  his  family  and  property.  This  was  termed 
^acratio  capitia,  and  a  person  so  devoted  might 


[Airrariae  legei.] 

Sempro'nia  de  capite  cwiunt^  carried  by 
Cains  Gracchus,  128  B.C.,  reaflirmed  the  old 
legal  principle  that  no  judgment  should  be 
pronounced  involving  the  life  or  freedom  of  a 
citixen  without  the  assent  of  the  Boman  people 
(Cic  Cat.  4,  5,  Verr.  v.  68, 168). 

Sbhpbo'nia  de  provinciia  conaularibua, 
passed  by  C.  Gracchus,  128  b.c.,  enacted  that 
before  the  election  of  consuls  the  senate  should 
in  each  year  determine  the  two  provinces  which 
they  were  to  have  at  the  termination  of  ti^ir 
year  of  office ;  which  of  the  two  each  was  to 
take  was  to  be  settled  by  them  afterwards  by 
lot  {aortiri)  or  otherwise  {conwara/re  inter  ae ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  10,  2,  &c.  Sail.  fug.  27 ;  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  9,  24,  Balb.  27,  61,  Fam.  i.  7, 10). 

Sempbo'mia  de  auffragiiay  passed  bv  C. 
Gracchus,  enacted  that  the  order  in  which  the 
centuries  should  vote  should  be  determined  by 
lot 
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Sempro'nu  iudxcia'ua,  carried  by  C.  Grac- 
chuB,  122  B.C.,  took  the  iadioia  public^  from  the 
senate  and  tranflferred  them  to  the  equites  (Cic. 
Verr.  i.  18,  40 ;  Tac  Ann.  xii.  60). 

Sebvi'lia  aora'bia,  brought  forward  by  the 
tribone  P.  Seryilias  BalluB,  68  B.C.,  proposed  to 
divide  certain  lands  in  Campania  among  the 
poorer  citisens  (Cic.  BuU.  2,  28),  to  compensate 
all  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  property  by 
SaUa  by  the  sale  of  all  the  ager  pablious  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  to  porchase  lands 
in  Italy  for  the  poor  with  the  money  derived 
from  the  recent  conquests  of  Pompeius.  It 
was  sQocessfnllv  opposed  by  Cicero  as  consul, 
bat  was  carried  in  substance  by  Julius  Caesar, 
59  B.C.  (Cic  Pit.  2,  4,  Fam.  viiL  6,  5:  see 
lULIA  aobabia). 

Sbbvi'lia  iudicia'ria,  106  b.c.  ;  by  this  the 
consul  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  restorea  to  the 
senators  the  monopoly  of  the  indicia  publica  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  b^  the  Lex 
Sempronia  iudiciaria  (Tac.  Ann.  xii .  60 ;  Cic 
Brut.  48,  44,  86,  Clucnt.  65,  151) ;  it  was  re- 
pealed bythe  Lex  ds  repetundis  of  Servilius 
Olaucia  [Sepetondae]. 

BuLPi'dAB,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sul- 
picius  Ghdba,  88  B.C.,  and  enacting  the  recall  of 
the  Marian  exiles ;  conferring  the  command  in 
the  Mithradatic  war  on  Marius  in  lieu  of  Sulla, 
and  prohibiting  senators  from  incurring  debts 
beyond  20,000  omm  (Plut  SuUoy  8). 

TzBEtm'UA,  the  proposals  of  the  tribune  C. 
Terentilius  Arsa  (462  B.C.),  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Liv.  iii.  9, 10). 
[DuoDBcm  Tabulabum,  Lex]. 

TsBTAJCBifTA'BiAE.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law,  Testamentnm. 

Tuo'bia.  This  agrarian  law,  proposed  by  a 
tribune  named  Sp.  Thorius  (Cic  Brut  86, 186 ; 
de  Orat.  ii.  70,  284),  was  one  of  three  statutes 
passed  to  complete  the  legi^tion  of  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  122  ,b.c.  The  first,  passed  121  B.O., 
apparently  confirmed  the  enactment  of  Drusus 
wmoh  permitted  the  sale  of  lands  assigned  to 
the  poorer  dtisens  under  the  law  of  Tib. 
Oraoohus;  the  second  (Lex  Thoria),  119  or 
118  B.C.,  prohibited  all  future  distributions  of 
ager  pubhcus,  abolished  the  Illviri  agria 
dandi$  oMi^nandii^  and  confirmed  the  old 
p09se$9ore8  m  their  holdings  subject  to  the 
pajrment  of  a  tax  {vectiaal)^  which  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  needier  citisens  in  lieu  of 
land;  tiie  thiM,  111  B.c.  (SalL  lug.  82,  88), 
relieved  the  po8$e8§ore8  of  this  tax  altogether. 

Tbibuni'cia.  Plebiscita  are  commonly  de- 
fioribed  as  '  leges  tribunioiae  * ;  but  the  term  is 
also  applied  by  Cicero  {Verr.  i.  16,  42)  to  the 
lex  by  which  Pon^wius  restored  to  the  tribunes 
the  powers  of  which  they  had  been  shorn  by 
Sulla. 

Tu'llia  ds  ambitu^  carried  by  Cicero  68  b.c. 
{Mur.  8,  28,  82,  &c,  8est.  64, 168).    rAmbitoi.] 

Tu'llia  de  Uberit  legoHonibus.  [See  Legft- 
tns.] 

Vale'bia  de  aere  alienOy  carried  86  B.c.  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  reducing  all  debts  by 
three-fourths  (Sail.  Cat.  88 ;  Cic.  Font.  1,  1). 

Vale'bia  de  Sulla  dictatorej  carried  by  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  82  B.C.,  giving  the  force  of 
aw  to  all  Sulla's  acts  (Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  2,  7 ; 
Plul  SuUa,  88). 

Vale'biae,  proposed  and  carried,  608  b.c,  by 
the  consul  P.  Valerius,  known  as  Publicola  or 
Poplioola.  The  first  of  his  laws  is  that  which 
eniMcted  that  every  citisen,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian,  should  mi ve  an  9,-gipeaM,provoc(Uio)  to 
the  Comitia  (probably  centuriata)  from  any 
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sentence  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  death 
or  flogging  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  81 ;  Liv.  ii.  80),  or  to 
payment  of  any  fine  larger  than  two  sheep  and 
five  oxen  (Plut.  Papl.  11).  The  right  of  appeal 
only  applied  to  Rome  and  its  precmcts  witiiin  a 
mile  of  the  city ;  beyond  which  boundeury  the 
imperium  of  the  consuls  was  unlimited  (Liv. 
iii.  20).  The  second  Lex  Valeria  of  Pubhcola 
declared  anyone  $acer  who  formed  designs  to 
grasp  the  kingly  power  (Plut.  Pop^  12). 
[Saoer.] 

Vale'biax  Hoba'tiae,  carried,  449  B.C.,  by 
the  consuls  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Hora- 
tius  Barbatus.  For  one  of  these,  relating  to 
the  binding  force  of  plehiacitay  see  Publiliae 
LEGES.  A  second  was  intended  to  secure  the 
principle  of  the  Lex  Valeria  de  provocatione 
that  appeals  should  lie  from  all  magistrates 
without  exception  (Liv.  iii.  55 ;  cf.  Cic  Bep.  ii. 
81,  64). 

A  third  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  made  'sacro- 
sanoti '  the  persons  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  atad 
aediles  (Liv.  iii.  66) :  anyone  who  violated  the 
enactment  being  niade  *  saoer'  to  Jupiter,  and 
his  property  confiscated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Liber. 

Vati'via  de  imperio  C.  CaetariSy  carried,  59 
B.C.,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatinius,  conferred  on 
Julius  Caesar  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  niyricum,  for  five  years ;  QaUia  Trans- 
alpina  was  subsequently  added  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  (Suet.  iuZ.  22). 

Voco'nia,  passed  on  the  motion  of  Q.  Vooonius 
Saxa,  trib.  pleb.,  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
elder  Cato,  169  B.C.  (Cic.  Sen.  §  14 ;  Liv.  JEpit. 
xii.).  Its  provisions  appear  to  have  been  two : 
(1)  that  no  one  enrolled  in  the  burgher  list  as 
having  a  property  of  100,000  asset  (qui  centum 
milia  aeria  census  est)  should  make  any 
woman  his  heir  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  42,  §  107).  This 
sum  was  the  maximum  qualifics^on  for  the 
first  class  of  Servius  Tullius'  arrangement  (Liv. 
i.48). 

(2)  Another  clause  provided  that  no  single 
legatee  should  take  a  larger  share  of  the  whole 
e^ate  than  the  heredes.  Even  thus,  if  there 
were  many  l^atees,  the  portion  left  to  the  heir 
might  be  very  small.  This  second  clause  was 
practically  repealed  by  the  Lex  Falcidia. 

A  father,  uiough  unable  to  make  his  only 
daughter  heir  by  his  wiU,  could  bequeath  her 
one-half  of  his  estate,  but  not  more;  or  leave 
her  an  equal  share  with  other  children.  If  he 
made  a  will  and  expressly  disinherited  her, 
she  could  contest  the  will,  as  undutiful  {inoffi- 
eiosum). 

ATiCCapxoi.    fEKicXTiaCa.] 

AT)|iapxiK6v.    [A-f)|ibOS.] 

A^eiS.    [ACKti.] 

Libella.    (l)  See  Coinage,  Gbbek. 

(2)  A  carpenter's  level,  called  by  the  Greeks 
5io/9h^r,  and  also  arapyKft 
(Hom.  n.  u.  766 ;   ci  Plin. 
xxxvi.  172 ;  Lucr.  iv.  616). 

Libellai.  The  diminutive 
of  liber  [see  Liber] ;  applied 
particularly  to  books  of 
poetry:  most  fre<)uently  a 
memorial  of  any  kind,  eiuier 
an  accusation  (whence  our 
Ubel)  or  a  petition ;  and  also 
any  official  notifications.  In 
all  these  senses  libeUus 
implies  a  roll  made  up  of 
very  few  pages,  or  a  smgle 
page.    Technical  meanings  are  the  following : 

(1)  Lihelli  a4:cusatorum  or  accusatorii  wero 


Wig.  6S7.-Lib«UA. » 
oaxpMitor's  leTvl. 
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the  written  uciiHtkiDi  which  in  aome  cues  a  a  shell  (Mart.  xEr.  SOB),  [orming  a  smgle  pkgs 
plaintiff,  after  baling  received  the  permiuion  ( pagina,  irtXli),  which  waa  called  in  its  nuuni- 
(o  bring  an  action  against  a  penon,  drew  up,  facture  plagula,  becanee  at  the  network  pat- 
signed,  and  eent  to  the  judicial  authorities,  tern  in  the  initial  stage.  Pliny  reckons^  niiis 
The  aoouaer  had  to  sign  the  libellus,  or,  if  be  sorts  or  qoalities  of  paper,  of  which  the  firnt  and 
coald  not  write,  to  get  eomehod;  else  to  sign  second  qualities  were  called  Auguila  and 
for  him.                                                                          Livia,  Merer''       ■   ■    -  -■--    •^•-'      '^- 

(A)  Libelli  /amon  were  libels  intended  to  called  Claua 

injure  the  ijianuter  of  parsoiu.    A  law  ol  the  thick  enough  [or  writing  on  both  sides  to^lhO' 

Twelve    Tables    inflicted  earere  puniihrnents  ffraphoi),  whereas  the  Augusta  wag  thin  and 

sed  defamatory  writings  transparent,  and  could  only  take  writing  on  one 

tap.    ir.    10,   S3),  side.     AfocrocoUa  was  IBin.  wide. 

■Jlen  into  diinse  i      Parchment  {m&mirrana)  waa  also  a  common 

i.  11).     Auguitna  material  for  writing ;  bnt  the  uses  of  charia 

omainea,  oy  a  itx  autieaiMH,  that  the  authors  and  mtmbrana  were  distinct  until  late  in  the 
of  liMli  famoti  should  be  bronght  to  trial. '  Empire.     Skins  of  -"'•"■'■  {ii^H^poi)  bad  been 

Siioh    works  were   w»ordinglj   collected   and  '  used   (or  writing    in   very  ancient  times :    •• 

burnt,  and  some  of  the  authors  were  punished,  in  Alia  among  the    Persians  and  the  Jewa- 

(S)  The  word  libellta  was  also  applied  to  a  Eumenen  IL,  King  of  Parnmnm  [c.  180  B.ti.), 

Toriety  of  wntingB,  which  in  moat  caxea  pro-  and  Attains,  have  been  creditedwith  the  inren- 

bably  oonsinlod  of  one  p(u^  only  :  tion  of  parchment.    They  probably  improved 

(a)  Any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed  to  the  preparation  of  ti^ifai,  whenoe  the  term 

the  senate  or  private  individuals  (Suet.  lul.  5S,  pergamema.    parchment.       Formerly  S%^iptu 

Aug.  Si ;  Cic.  Fam.  li.  11).  were  used  (like  tkaria)  only  on  one  side,  bnt 

(i)  Bills  or  prc^ramiuea  called  UbeUi  gljuli-  now  they  were  smoothed  tor  writing  on  both 

alorii,  otmun^arii.    [OUdiatom.l  sidee,  aad  in  this  improved  form  exported  to 

(c)  Petitions  to  the  emperors  IJov.  liv.  183 ;  Bome.     Charia,  however,  waa  until  long  after 

Buet.  Aug,  GS ;  Hart.  viii.  81,  S).     The  empe-  the  Augrutan  age  eiclnsively  used  tor  literary 

rors  hod  their  special  o£Bcers  or  secretanes  publications.      Parcbment  was  bound  in  the 

who  attended  to  all    petitions   {libeliii  prat-  oodei  form  (or    book   shape),   and    used    lor 

ftclvt,  or  magitler  libeltorum,  or  a  liMlit),  account  books,  for  willH.  and  for  notea.    In 

and  who  read  and  answered  (hem  in  the  name  fact,  it  competfld  rather  with  won  tablet!  than 

of  the  emperor  (SueL  Domit,  li).  with  paper.    Utmbratta  in  Horace  [Sal.  ii.  S,  3, 

((f)  Billa    ol    different    kinds    referring    to  A.  P.  889)  is  used  for  the  rough  oopy  of  poeme 

abeconding  debtors,  lost  property,  £c,  exposed  to  be  altered  and  published  later  (the  writing 

in  the  moat  frequented  parts  of  the  city.  conld  be  washed  off,  and  the  parchment  need 


abeconding  debtors,  lost  property,  £c,  exposed    to  be  altered  and  published  later  ft 

in  the  moat  frequented  parts  of  the  city.  conld  be  washed  off,  and  the  parch 

Uber  OIjSAdt,  gi^Alov).  Abook,  i.n.  aroll:  again:  ct.  Juv.  Yii,24).  For  books,*.*,  literary 
the  modem  book  shape  waa  used  only  for  the  publications,  the  word  eodex  was  nsad  first  1^ 
oodex  (Greek,  Tfvxo' ;  lee  Codax),  and  not  for  '  Chrietian  writers,  beginning  with  the  codices  of 
literary  pubUoationa.  The  word  liber  itself  the  sacred  writings;  tor  other  writings  soarcely 
means  '  nnd '  or  '  basi,'  t,g.  of  the  lime  tree,  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  eentnry,  and 
properly  oalled  thilyra.  Such  material  was  in  general  nee  not  before  the  fifth  century, 
seed  for  writing,  but  waa  not  nude  into  paper  [Cmbx,]  See,  however,  Uart.  liv.  IBB,  190, 
(eAorto).  Linen  also  waa  naed  in  very  early  IM ;  bat  (he  mmnbrana  there  may  refer  to  the 
(imea  by  (he  h.«ii>ti«  Uibri  Untti,  Liv.  iv.  7).  '  wrapper,  which  encloaed  the  roll:  cf.  Hart.  i.  S, 
Tbeee  wen  not  books,  bat  public  reoorde  with  8.  Ifstters  were  written  on  wax  tableta  or  on 
liata  of  mwnstratee,  kept  in  the  (emple  of  Jono  !  paper,  not  on  parchment. 

Monela.  The  Bmitian  papyms  of  which  paper  i  The  pages  [atKiitt,  paginae],  having  been 
(charfa)  waa  mode  formed  an  article  of  oom-  prepared  in  the  manner  described  above,  were 
mercebebirathaUmeof  Hemdotna  (v.ex).  Hi?  pa8tedtogether(enn^Ii(lina(aa)byaIufi<ufDn», 
calls  the  {dont  S^flAoi  or  $t$)uit.  but  wiiwvpot ,  to  form  a  long  roll  (Cio.  AH.  ir.  t).  The  writ- 
is  distingoiahed  aa  the  plant  and  Bl$\at  as  the  ;  ing  was  in  oolumna,  so  that  the  linea  of  writing 
pith,  the  true  material  of  the  paper.  It  was  '  were  parallel  to  the  sides  of  tJie  roll :  on  »ti£ 
largely  exported  from  Egypt,  where  it  no  page  there  was  a  oolnmn,  and  blank  spaoes 
lowrgrova.  were    left    between    the     columns.      OfBeial 

'nie  following  waa  the  motbod  of  making  i  docamenta  wure  aometimaa  written  trantvarwa 
paper.  The  pith  of  the  papyrus  was  cut  into  eharta:  that  is  to  say,  acroas  the  whole 
strips  oalled  ichedaa  or  mdan ;  tbeae  strips  <  breadth  of  the  roll,  so  that  the  linea  of  writing 
were  placed  alongside  one  another  on  a  wetted  I  were  at  right  an^es  to  the  sides  of  the  roll  (cf. 
board,  and.  if  thete  was  not  glntinuua  property  Suet.  lul.  50).  The  shape  and  appearance  of 
enoDghin  the  papyms,  theywere  smeared  with  Oieek  and  Roman  books  will  be  understood 
pa«te;  upon  them  wae  plaoad  a  second  layer  I  from  the  folloTring  woodouL 


trauaveraely;  the  whole  was  pressed  and  beaten  The  roll  was  sometimes  ot  considerable 
intoaeonBisteot  form  and  smoothed  down  with  length.  We  hear  even  of  Thucydidea  and 
on  vcoj  itutrameut  (besoe  eharla  dfntataU  or  I  Homer  being  written  each  in  one  long  roll. 
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Bat  this  nu  cflrtainlf  not  thi 
and  tlie  roll  nraly  aioeeiied 
Hut.  Tiii.  44),  uid  wu  nsaall; 


The  writing  WM 
the  paper.    The  ot 


lal  BjHtem, 

Digos  (of. 

•Lt  muofi  amaller.  ; 

or  corpiu)  into  Beverol  books  {hbri,  ^i^Ala, 
ffUTYpa^i/iaTa),  each  liber  being  in  one  roll  ' 
{volumen ;  in  Qreek,  To^t  or  icitAivipoi),  The  . 
pafieo,  and  »metiRiea  the  hnos,  were  numbered, 
or  at  any  rate  the  total  number  was  nanally 
pot  OD  the  Htulut.  The  price  of  the  book  vaa 
in  part  estimated  by  this  namber,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  copyist  was  bo  moch  (or  erery 
liimdred  lines. 

nsnally  only  on  one  aide  of 
her  aide  in  cast  booka  wab 
Kiys'  eienises  (Mart.  It.  SB), 
as  acribbling  paper  (Hart.  riii.  63).  Books 
written  on  both  sides  wete  called  opiithograpki 
(Plin.  Ep.  Lii.  6  ;  see  Mfirt.  Lv.  87 ;  Jut.  i.  8). 

The  roll  was  protected  against  worms  by 
bfdng  dressed  with  cedar  oil,  which  gave  the 
papur  a  yellow  tinge  (Oy.  Triif.  iii.  1,  IB  ;  Hart. 
iii.a;  Hot.  ^.  P.  881);  then  the  last  leaf  was 
pasted  on  to  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  rolled  ^per 
called  the  umbHicui  or  j^oA^i  (Mart,  i,  66). 
Hence  the  last  page  ie  called  etchatocollion, 
from  KiWa,  glne  (Mart.  ii.  6 ;  ct.  Hot,  Epod.  14, 
8 ;  Hart.  iv.  89).  The  edges  ifrom)  of  the  roll 
were  careiully  cat.  and  also  smoothed  with 
pomice-stone  (Or,  Tritl.  iii,  1,  IS  ;  Mart,  i,  87, 
I'iii.TS;  Catoll.  iiii.8).  The  ends  (eomuo)  ot 
the  bm^»iicu«  were  Bometimes  gilded.  The  edges 
themselves  (fnmlei)  were  also  coloured  (Or. 
Tritt,  i.  1,  8),  A  strip  of  parchment  on  which 
the  title  or  snbject  of  the  book  wu  written  in  red 
ited  on  to  the  roll.  This  strip  was  called 
n  Qreek  fflTrtrflo  I  or  ffiTnJfti 
ti.ic.  SIC.  IT,  (J.  Finally,  a  cover  for  the  roll 
(mffmbmna,  tupBipa)  was  made  of  parchment 
coloored  red  or  yellow  (Tibnll.  iii.  1,  9;  Hart. 
I.  es,  li.  1),  II  one  work  was  in  several  libri, 
they  were  tied  in  a  boodle  (/oscia,  fiuctealui, 
BitTftr}).  Occasionally  the  portrait  of  tbe  aothor 
was  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the  book  (Hart, 
liv.  186):  e.g.  the  portrait  of  Virgil  in  the 
Vatican  edition. 

Id  reading,  the  roll  {liber  or  voUimen)  was 
held  in  both  hands  and  nnrolled  with  one,  while 
(be  other  rolled  it  ap :  (he  nnroUing  waa  oalled 
flwjfoere,    revolvara.  Or  m>lv»rei    going   right 
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plieare.  (Hence  the  mediaeval  '«:(plicit,'  i.e. 
explifitut,  thoQgh  tbe  word  is  treated  as  the  8rd 
pera.  sing,  of  avert.) 

The  mnltiplication  of  books  at  Rome  begsji 
after  the  oonqneat  of  Italy,  but  booksellers' 
shops  were  not  known  until  Uie  end  of  the  Re- 
poUio,  The  earliest  mention  of  soch  shops  is 
I  m  Cic,  Q.  Ft.  iii,  4 ;  bnt  they  were  then  alill 
mioommon.  and  we  find  Atticns  selling  books 
irch  he  bad  a  large  number 
4).  Booksellers  were  called 
iirrrara  and  also  btbliopoLiu  (Hart,  iv.  71,  &e,), 
Honioe  gives  us  the  name  of  the  Sosii  (£p.  i.  90, 3, 
A.P.S*b).  Martial  names  several,  and speciflea 
Argiletnm  as  the  bookselleis'  ijuarter  (i.  8,117). 
There  were  bookaellBra,  too,  in  the  provincial 
towns  (Plin.  By.  ii.  11 ;  of.  Hor,  Ep.  i.  SO,  IS). 

tion  ;  that  tbe  cost  of  production  was  not  great 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Statins  (Silo.  iv.  9, 
9)  speaks  of  a  book  in  a  neitt  pnrple  cover  coet- 
1 1 — .  s jjjg  jjgj  btniii  of  "    '■  ' 


Jopying  ol 
s  (Cio,  Alt 


n  the  si 


ii  (Mar 


(ihifiTor 


IIT ;  ot.  Tiii.  8).    The  anthor's  profit  a 
made  (1)  bjr  selling  his  original  copy  to  a  book- 
seller, (3)  by  selling  copies  made  by  his  own 

BookHilleTs  {BiBXiiypi^,  ^ifl^^oswAu)  ei- 
islsd  at  Athens  as  euly  as  the  filth  century 
B,o.  There  was  a  book-market  (ri  giBkia)  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Eapolis  (cf .  Ar.  ilan.  J109). 

Liber,  LibtttM.  See  Appendix,  Rohan  Law. 

LfboTft  le^'tlo.    ]%m.tai  llegaho  libera).] 

Li'b«nt  fan,    [Sziliam.1 

UbenHft.  A  least  celebrated  on  March  n  in 
bononr  of  Liber,  the  Italian  Bacchus.  On  thifl 
day  the  boys  who  took  the  U>ga  tririlii  (called 
also  toga  pura  and  toffa  iibera)  went  in  proces- 
sion and  made  an  offeimg  at  the  chapel  of  Liber 
in  the  Capitot,  of  cakes  {tiba},  which  were  bought 
in  the  streets  at  little  altars. 

Libenlii  muoi.    [Mmaai.] 

LibarftliU*.    [Ambitni.] 

Libero'nun   in*.      [L«x    IdUb   at   Pm^ 

UlM'rtlU  (iai,\tittBai).  A  freedman.  1. 
QnEEi. — Concerning  freodmen,  aa  concerning 

I  slaves,  onr  information  moatlyndatas  to  Athens; 
but  we  have  reMon  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
I  general  likeness  between  all  the  Greek  states 
I  in  this  respect,  (hoogh  Sparta  had  some  dietino- 
(ive  peculiarities. 

Emancipation  was  of  coolse  ganeially  the  act 
ol  the  master  of  the  ^ve ;  but  sometimes  (he 
state  would  give  freedom  as  ■  retom  tor  im. 
portant  public  servioes,  compensating  the  master 
(Plat.  Legg.  li.  p.  814).  Thus,  among  other 
instances,  Uie  slaves  who  fought  in  the  battle 
(rf  Arginosae  reoeived  freedom  and  even  ciCiien- 
ship  as  a  reward  (Ar.  Ban.  88,  193,  698). 

When  an  individual  master  set  his  slave  free, 
it  would  either  be  from  gratitude  or  affection, 
or  because  the  slave  purchased  his  freedom. 
Slaves  could  often  earn  money  on  their  own 
account ;  bnt  they  could  not  personally  make  a 
legal  oontrsct  with  their  masters.  Hence,  by  a 
legal  fiction,  the  slave  deposit«d  the  money  in 
some  temple ;  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  was 
dedicated  then  bonght  the  slave  from  his  mas. 

for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  inserted. 
Conditions  are  in  most  oases  found  attached  to 
the  emancipation;  oertain  duties  to  be  pec- 
formed,  or  payments  to  be  mide,  by  the  freed- 
I  man  tor  liis  former  master ;  or  perhaps  the 
:  I  Ireedman  has  to  serve  his  master  until  the 
- 1  death  of  the  latter.     More  temales  than  malei^ 


sail 


LIBITraARn 


Here  liberated.    It  vaa  Dot  nnfrequenl  lot  n 

twj  diaposition ;  directions  of  tliia  kintl  mm 
contkined  in  the  wills  ol  Plato,  Aiialotle,  Epi- 
knn»  nod  otiieis. 

The  act  o[  eninncipatioQ  often  took  place  in 
a  theatre  or  other  public  pkoe,  (hat  there 
might  be  m  manj  niCnaBse*  u  poanble. 

When  the  emancipation  was  oomplete,  the 
1   took   the  ataliu  of  a    iJtouios,  or 


Hident  aliei 


ohiWiw  w  a  patron  {wpmniTrit)  the 
hadtethimtreefAirpotrrtKxCou-YpBW].  Ho 
had  then  certain  dntiea  towards  hi*  patron,  on 
the  transgression  o[  which  he  was  liable  to  ba 
proceeded Bgainstatlaw["Awotrr(H»£ou  BdtYiJ. 
He  had  to  pay  the  niTolmur,  or  loi  of  13  draoh- 
maa  yearly,  and  a  triobolini  beside*,  prabably 
to  indemnify  the  state,  which  would  otherwiaa 
have  lost  the  slare-tai.  A  treedraan  was  said  to 
be  •nf  iaurif  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  MG,  $  t),  or 
olKt7r  x»<>i'  (''  Buarg.  el  Mtunib.  p.  1161,  S  79). 

Freodmen  might  rooeira  citizenahip. 

We  have  no  mentioo  of  any  emancipation  of 
public  slaves  at  Atbeiu.  Bat  at  Bparta  the 
emancipation  of  the  helote  (who  were,  properly 
speaking,  not  slaves,  bat  serfs)  wan  treqaent. 
They  were  called  NiataiiMiii  (Sd^ui)  when 
emancipated,  and  formed  a  oonaideraUe  part 
ol  the  Spartan  armies.  Another  class  of  eman- 
cipated slave*  at  Sparta  were  the  fuWoJMi  or 
futmrrlt  who  were  children  hronght  up  with  the 
children  of  oitiiens.  [EI^htic.]  Other  treed- 
men  are  called  i^Toi,  h^imtroi,  &C- 

S,  KoHAN.     See  Appendix,  Bohah  Law. 

Llbltina'rli.    [Tanaa.l 

Libnt.  The  unit  of  weight  among  the 
Ronuuia  and  iKJiane.  The  libra  or  pound  of 
copper  was  also  the  unit  of  value,  and  was  called 
Am  (q.  v.).  The  weight  of  the  libra  has  been 
fixed  by  metcologiala  sa  E050  grains  (SST'S 
grammes),  nearly  lIonncesaviHrdupois.  Itwas 
divided  into  twelve  onciae  or   oanoes.      See 

OolnasT*!  0"^  Fondant. 

Libra.  1.  {ffroBiiii),  »  balance,  a  pair  of 
Bcalca.  The  principal  parte  of  thia  inatrumenL 
were :  (1)  the  beam  {iugum,  (•ry6r] :  (3)  the  two 
•cales,  called  in  Qceek  TdAnvra  (Horn.  11.  viii. 
66,  iiii.  9QS,  He;  Ac.  Ban.  T»T),  and  rkia- 
■nrt'  (At-  Ba™-  IBTH),  and  in  I*tin  laneei 
(Verg.  Aan.  lii.  TSS,  &o.).  [Luix.]  The  beam 
was  Bometimea  made  without  a  tongue,  being 
held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  fixed  in  the 


UCTOB 
it  IB  called  examm  or  ligula  (3net.  Ven.  26  ; 
Pers.  L  9).  The  word  trutina  and  the  Oieek 
TpiTiini  were  naed  of  thissort  of  balance,  ae  may 
be  seen  from  Jut.  vi.  467  and  Dem.  p.  60,  where 
there  are  dearly  two  scales.     [8tatar&.J 

2.  £,i^aaguana,a  water-level.  (Vitr.  viii.  Gl.) 

S.  The  oonstellation  Libra  (in  Creek  (vTiJi). 
(Verg.  Qeorg.  i.  208;  Lucan,  viii.  487.) 

Librune'iitnm,  Libra'tiD  aqna'miit,  the  fall 
or  gradient  of  an  aqueduct :  generally  not  more 
than  1  in  300.     [AqtUtdUCtU.] 

Llblft'riL  Slaves  employed  tor  writing  or 
copying  in  any  way.  They  must  be  duttn- 
guisbed  FrDD)  the  Scribat  publici,  who  were 
(reemen  [eoribal.  and  from  the  booksellera, 
who  were  also  called  libT-arii  (aea  under  LlbtT). 
Slavea  called  librarii  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes: 

( 1)  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  aopying 
books  (Hor.  A.  P.  SG4),  or  wlio  had  cha^  ol 
libraries,   and    those  who  made  up  the  book- 

'  rolls,  more  properly  called  glutinalorei   (Cic. 

.Ui.  iv.  t).    iLiber] 

(2)  Librarii  a  itudiit  were  slaves  employed 
as  sacretarieB,  to  make  extracts  from  books,  Ac. 

;  (Suet.  Claud.  3B).  To  UuB  das*  the  nolarii,  or 
short-hand  writ^  belonged.     (Uart.  xi*.  306.) 

I  [BoUrlL] 

[  eniM.    [Amannanui.]    Sectetaries  lor  oorre- 

Idbm'tor  ia  in  general  a  peraon  who  exuninca 
<  things  by  a  libra. 

(1)  LiArator  aquae,  an  engineer  whose  bnsi- 
neas  it  was  to  examine  by  a  hydrostatic  balance 
\libTa  aguaria)  the  lelative  height*  of  the 
places  frton  and  to  which  water  wa*  to  be  oon- 

(3|  Libratoret  (libritorei,  according  to  some 
MSS.),  soldiers  who  are  coupled  with  slingers 
[ftin<it(ore<.TftC..4nn.  ii.  aO).  (Deriv.  [i&ro,  not 
libra.)  They  threw  stones  and  glandei,  but 
whether  from  shnga  or  not  is  not  clear. 

Llbu'inn,  Llbn'mioft.  Light  galleya  (in 
IjDcan  iii.  584  biremes)  built  on  the  model  of 
the  pirate  boats  built  b;  the  LJbnmi.  [Ravia  : 
ClMiii,] 

Li'eium.    [TtlA.] 

Ilotor  ifiaetrnxot  __  ,.^. .,_,._.,.  __ 
rtttflndant  upon  certain  magistrates  and  otiier 
peraons  discharging  official  duties  at  Rome 
and  in  the  proyinoea.     The  word  is  probably 

Livy  (i.  8),  laying  stress  on  the  favourite 
Etmscaji  number  twelve,  dorivos  the  office  from 
Etmria.  Whether  thia  be  trae  or  not,  this  at- 
tendance was  in  earliest  timea  '  insigne  regimn' 
(Liv.  iii.  88).  There  were  two  kinds  of  Uctors ; 
(1)  lietorei  qui  ma^iitralibut  [or  Canari]  ap- 
parent; (B)  lictorei  qui  tncrii  pvblicii  appa- 
rent [ApparitorM] ;  of  which  the  former  ofaas 
ia  the  more  important.  They  were  the  outward 
■ alltimeaattondedthe 


I.  a) ;  il  he 


I  tongue 


they  are  in  his  vestibule  (Liv. 

33) ;  when  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  tribunal, 
they  stand  by  him  (Cic.  Cluent.  S8, 147) ;  when 
he  pays  a  visit,  the  lictor  knocks  for  bia  admis- 
sion (Mart.  viii.  86;  Juv.  iii-  1^).  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  ia  admitted  by  the  licton 
lowering  the  Issces  when  the  consul  cornea  to 
the  conMo  (Liv.  ii.  7).  So  also,  if  a  magiatrate 
of  lower  rank  met  a  superior,  his  lictore  lowered 
[itibmitlrre)  the  faacea,  or,  il  with  imperiam. 


i  removed  tbeii 


LICTOR 

however,  diwniwi  his  lictors  when  he  enters  the 
territory  of  an  allied  independent  state. 

The  actors  bore  fasoes  with  axes,  to  show 
that  the  king  or  magistrate  had  the  power  of 
hfe  and  deaUi.  [Imperiun.]  The  withdrawal 
of  the  axea  shows  the  withdrawal  of  sommary 
jurisdiction  or  martial  law.  The  axes  were 
allowed  also  to  consnls  in  the  triomph,  because 
they  still  held  the  imperium  fTrillllLphllfl. 
The  lictors,  as  representatives  of  the  consnl, 
uctoaUy  carried  oat  the  sentence  of  death  under 
the  old  system,  npon  all  Boman  citizens  who 
were  oonaemned.  In  later  times,  the  death  sen- 
tence was  carried  ont  by  a  eamifex.  The  ordi- 
nary dnty  of  the  lictors  in  the  city  was  tum- 
tnovere  tttrbatn,  i.e.  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
magistrate,  by  the  cry  *  Animadvertite'  (Saet. 
Jul.  80),  and  to  disperse  any  crowd  which 
might  interfere  with  the  bosiness  in  hand  (cf. 
Hor.  Carm.  ii.  16, 10).  The  lictors  are  also  ^e 
instroments  of  the  magistrate  for  vocaHo,  i.e. 
the  summons  of  any  cituen  who  offends ;  where- 
as tribunes,  as  being  without  lictors,  could  only 
arr^t  by  their  own  hand,  or  by  their  viator, 
but  could  not  summon. 

The  number  of  lictors  was  originally  ten,  as 
is  shown  by  the  word  decuria ;  but  twelve  is 
given  by  Cicero  and  Livy  as  the  number  in 
attendance  on  the  king.  As  the  consuls  ori^- 
nally  performed  tiie  r^^ular  duties  of  adminis- 
tration by  turns  in  alternate  months,  so  the 
officiating  consul  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
the  other  only  by  an  aecentus  (Liv.  iL  1 ;  Cic 
B^.  ii.  81,  66).  Similarly  the  decemvir  of  the 
day  had  twelve  lictors,  the  others  an  accentu$ 
each  (Liv.  iii.  88). 

The  dictator  had  twenty-four  lictors,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Sulla  ^olyb.  iii.  87 ;  Liv.  E^. 
89).  The  magUter  equttum  had  six  lictors ;  six 
also  the  praefectus  urbi  nominated  by  Caesar 
in  his  dictatorship.  The  praetor  at  Bome  had 
two,  but  in  imperial  times  six  (Mart.  xL  08, 16) ; 
praetors  in  the  provinces  six.  Proconsuls  out- 
side Bome  had  twelve  under  the  Bepublic; 
and  ti^ose  of  Africa  and  Asia,  at  any  rate,  had 
the  same  number  in  the  earlier  Empire.  Six 
was  the  number  for  propraetors,  five  for  a 
quaestor  or  legeUus  pro  praetore  (Cic.  Att.  x. 
4,9). 

The  emperors  had  twelve  lictors  to  the  time 
of  Domitian,  to  whom  twenty-four  were  as- 
signed, but  in  the  later  Empire  the  attendance 
of  lictors  fell  into  disuse. 

The  lictors  were  ranked  before  viatorea  and 
praeeonety  but  after  8crib<ut  and  accengi  (Cic 
Verr,  iii.  66, 168).  Most  lictors  were  freedxnen 
(Tac  Ann.  xiii.  27) ;  at  Bome,  whether  freebom 
or  not,  they  were  always  free.  At  Bome  there 
was  a  community  of  tnree  decuriae  of  lictors 
ander  ten  directors  {dsc^m  priim). 

In  Rome  lictors  wore  the  toga,  perhaps  girded 
with  the  licitmi  or  limus :  outside  Bome,  and 

at  triumphs,  the  red  $agti^ 
lum.  The  fasces,  tied  with  a 
red  strap,  were  held  in  the 
left  hand  and  carried  on  the 
left  shoulder:  at  funerals 
they  were  carried  reversed 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  2;  cf.  Verg. 
Aen.  iL  45).  The  fasces  of 
a  victorious  imperator,  and 
of  the  imperial  Bctors,  were 
wreathed  with  laurel  {lau- 
reati). 
The  lictors  alwavs  walked 
in  single  file  (Liv.  xxiv.  44)  before  the  magis- 
trate m  office :  the  principal  Uctor  was  last  in 
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Vlf.  en.— Coin  repre- 
votlii^  tha  ohik&Mi 
of  Bmtos  led  to 
dMth  bjr  Uoton. 


order  {proxiimu)  (Cic.  Div,  i.  28,  59 ;  Tac.  Higt, 
hi  80 ;  Liv.  Lc), 

(2)  Liciore*  curiatii  (not  curiatx)  were 
employed  originally  to  summon  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  Of  tnese  there  were  thirty,  accor^ng 
to  the  number  of  the  curiae ;  and,  when  the 
meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  became  a  mere 
form,  it  was  represented  by  the  thirty  lidores 
euriatii  (Cic  Leg.  Agr.  iL  12,  81).  lliey 
attended  specially  on  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
probably  the  same  number  as  had  belonged  to 
the  king;  and  are  called  ' Uctorea  curiatii  qui 
sacris  pubhcis  apparent.'  The  Flamen  Disuis 
was  attended  by  one  of  these  (Plut.  QuaeH. 
Bom,  98) ;  a  similar  distinction  was  granted 
to  Vestals  (Plut  Num.  10),  and  widows  of  em- 
perors, as  though  they  were  priestesses  of  a 
deified  husband  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  14). 

(8)  Lictors  were  specially  assigned  to  attend 
for  the  time  on  the  givers  of  games  who  had 
not  otherwise  the  right  to  hctors  (Cic.  Legg.  u. 
24,61). 

Ligo.  A  hoe,  formed  either  of  one  broad 
iron  nead  (/xiLrcAAa),  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs 
(ddrcAAa),  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  handle ; 
used  to  clear  the  fields  from  weeds  (Ov.  Pont.  i. 
8,  69 ;  Mart.  iv.  64),  or  to  turn  up  and  break 
the  clods,  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6,  88,  £p.  L 14,  27  ; 
Ov.  Am.  iii.  10,  81.) 

Li'gala.  (l)  A  Boman  measure  of  fluid  capa- 
city, oontaining  one  fourth  of  the  Cyathos 
(Tables,  YIU.).  (2)  A  spoonful,  hke  eoclear; 
only  ligtda  was  larger  than  eoclear  (see 
Mart.  viii.  88,  71,  xiv.  120).  See  under  Coelear, 
where  the  larger  spoon  is  the  ligyla,  the 
smaller  the  cocUar.  (8)  The  leather  tongue 
of  a  shoe.    [Caleeas.1 

lima  i^ivfi).  A  file,  of  iron  or  steel,  of  the 
same  form  as  the  instruments  used  fear  similar 
purposes  in  modem  times  (Plant.  Men.  L  1,  9 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  88). 

LimDiif  (mtpy^).  The  border  of  a  tunic  or 
a  scarf,  chiefly  in  women's  dress  (Verg.  Aen,  iv. 
187).  This  ornament  was  like  the  Cyelftf  and 
Ixutita,  but  less  expensive,  more  common  and 
more  simple.  It  was  sometimes  sewn  on,  oftener 
woven  in  the  same  piece  with  the  entire  gar- 
ment, and  had  sometimes  the  appearance  of  a 
scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground; 
other  patterns  resembled  foliage  (Verg.  Aen.  L 
649;  Ov.  Met.  vL  127>,  or  the  scrolls  and  mean- 
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Fig.  ass.— LimtA.    iFrom  anelent  ti 


ders  introduced  in  architecture.     Oold  thread 
was  sometimes  interwoven  (Ov.   Met.  v.   61 ; 
Verg.  Aev^  v.  261). 
An  ornamental  band  to  surround  the  temples 
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or  the  mist  ni  ilto  cmlled  limtui  (SUi.  TAsb.    CMinthiko  tUter  ((H^ir^t  Fiwrif)-    [Coin- 

Ti.   SflT).     A   Uter  niuiu   [or   Che  limbni   wu    agt,  Gubk.1 

Jorum,  whence  dnM«  with  one  or  mora  rows        Li'tnai.     (1)  The  crookBd  atmS  boTDO  bj  the 

■rf    itripee    were    called     monolom,    dilorei,    KOgnn,  with  which  Omt  dirided  tba  ttmplum 

trilora,  Ice.     The  nuksn  erf  limbi  were  tailed    into  resiou  {rtfionet)  (Cie.  Hit.  u  IT,  ii.  Itt,  41, 

HinAotani  (Plut.  ^ul.  GU).  [CTelu,  UftlU.J    SO).     [ABgU.]    It  i>  pnitsUe  tb>t  Uie  putorol 

Liman.    jTuin^] 

Limni.  The  ■proD,  tied  tonnd  bhe  wwstuid 
reaching  neu-ty  to  the  leat,  worn  b;  the  papa, 
or  ilMi^Merer  who  attended  on  the  priert  at  > 


DUU 


id  or  Btrina.    (1)  A  fiabiiig- 
18),  also  Iinum  (O*.  Met 


(Serr.  «d 
iU«(»  in  general. 

LI'n«t.  Any  thread 
line  (Mut.  iii.  58,  38), 
liii.  S18). 

fSI  [FDrmido.] 

(3)  Jirritujj),  A  eupenter's  or  nuaon'a  line, 
Tabbed  with  chBlk  (erela)  or  rod  lead  (rubrica) 
(Vitr.  vii,  8,  S;  Cic.  Q.  Prat.  iii.  1). 

(1)  A  ohijked  rope  dnwn  hctobs  the  cirens 
which  was  dropped  when  the  choriota,  alorting 
from  the  Cftraarei,  had  urired  a.t  the  spot  eten 
ftbrewt.  It  wu  to  avoid  falae  atorta.  [CtraiU.j 
The  winning  line  (-ypo^A),  Bm-  £'-  066 ;  Hot 
Ep.  i.  18,  79). 

(i^  A  line  marking  oS  the    peatn  (gradus. 


(S)  [Owm 
Line.    8 


Sntlen,  o 


petty  b 


fol- 


i.  1«). 


,i.  li,  m, , 


Lintar.  (I)  A  tmngh  made  out  of  the 
trunk  ot  a  tree  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  361 ;  Tibnll.  i 
6,  88).  (3)  A  boat  or  •  degont '  (cf.  Alvaoi)  con- 
structed in  the  same  way  (Liv.  ixi.  30;  Caes. 
B.  a.  i.  13;  Tibnll.  il  S,  M) :  alno  caUed 
mmoxj/Um.     (S)  Any  kind  of  boat  (Or.  Fait. 


u.  BM). 
Akwo^apTupCou  I 


TcCas  Trpo.iW-] 

LlthoitKfta.    [Fi 
ta'tia 


Ktl-     [Mo.( 


eqoiialent  in  sil< 


grains  [318  grammea)  divided  intr 
niai).  The  word  ia  naed  in  Oreek 
Latin   libra    [TooAtn,].      The 


ightng  13-G  graioa,  whu 


Sioil]', 


the  tentb  of  the 


Epecidatore  on 

a  larger  aeale  (al.  Liv,  v.  8,  ixi.  M,  iniT.  1; 
CasL  B,  a.  yi.  87).  Theae  traden  had  booUiB 
for  their  goodi  onlaide  the  camp,  which  wore 
called  tanabae  [CaatrK],  «o  that  ad  caylaba^ 
tegitmii  meana  in  the  market  quarter  or  banar. 
Thej  are  aomelimee  ooopled  with  caUmtt,  the 
alarea  who  attended  eoldierB,  merely  becaaae 
both  were  diatinct  from  the  fighting  army^  and 
might  )□  emergenoiee  be  pressed  into  the  Hr- 
vice  (Iji».  niii.  Ifl}. 
Looa'tia  eondn'eUo.    See  Appendix,  Ito>*K 

Lo«bii«  Uix")'    [Xxarattu.] 

Lo'MlU.     A  amall  cofier  or  cadrat  with  com- 

the  woid   ia  only  naed   in  the  plnral.    It  was 

amallei  than  the  Al«a 

(Jav.i.BS).    ItwasDwd 

to   hold   money   (Hor. 

.^o(.  i,  8,  17;  Mart.  t. 

89,7);  for  jaweJa  (Jnif. 

liii.  ISS),  keys,  ^c.      It 

could  be  locked  (Hor.    . 

Sof.  ii.  S,14e),oraea]ed    ' 

<Plin.  lir.  18).     Locali    I 

ware    made    of    wood, 

ivory,  &c.  (Ov.  Fatl.  rt.    I 

749;  JnT.i.e9,xiit.I39;    ' 

Hor,  Sal.  ii.  8.  140).    In 

Hor.   Sat.  i.  B,  74,  the 

word  loeuH  ia  naed  for   Fi«.    <ss.-r«-tn.    iiuii»r- 

*  rt'^.te!'"?  ■  s"i»"ii!ii;'i'i"S! 

HcnooJboya  nbn,  rhar-      moiwy. 

tat.   and   ailut,   which 

would  generally  be  called  capia  (Jnv.  i,  117)  or 

thtca  (Snet,  Claud.  SB), 

lo'onlnt.    [Fnnni.] 

Lo«npl«'tai  (or  adtidui,  i.t.  aettled  on  the 
land:  cf.  A.-S.,  landiiitertdt,  O.,  an»/tstig). 
Roman  freeholdera  of  Und  incladed  in  tbe  five 
clasaea  of  Servina  as  liable  for  summons  to 
service  or  tributum.  Under  thia  head  came  all 
who  held  land  valued  over  11,000  ojjei 
[Cornitia.l  The  alate  waa  theretare  divided 
into  adiidui  (or  locvrMei),  i.e.  thoae  who  had 
property,   and  Troletsrii,   'begetlera  of  cbil- 
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dren/  who  weze  ooonted  by  heads  {capite  censi)^ 
not  bv  property  (Cio.  Bep.  ii.  22,  40). 

Looiz,  dim,  lodi'enlk  {adyioy).  A  small 
rough  blanket  (Juv.  vii.  66;  Mart  xiy.  148; 
Saet.  Aug.  88).  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet. 
The  Bomans  obtained  these  blankets  from 
Verona  (Mart.  xiv.  152;  cf.  aagulum,  Tac. 
G&rm.  6).    [tegnm.] 

Logi'stae  (Koyurrai).  [Eie^vt).] 
Logi'sUoa  [Koyurrueii,  sc.  rdxyVt  Pl^  Oorg. 
450  D,  &c. :  the  nearest  lAtin  equivalents  appear 
to  be  raHoeifnandi  ars^  dinumeratio,  raiionia 
BuhductiOt  Gt  computatio]  means  *the  art  of 
calculation*  as  opposed  to  the  *  theory  of 
nombers'  [Arithmetiea].  Neither,  of  coarse, 
can  exist  without  the  other ;  bat  the  operations 
of  arUhmeHca  were  generally  performed  by 
means  of  geometrical  figures,  those  of  logUtica 
by  numerical  symbols. 

I.  NuMZBicAL  Signs. 

1.  Greek. — (1)  Finger-signt. — From  the 
general  ose  among  Aryan  peoples  of  a  denary 
or  vigesimal  notation,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
these  nations  at  a  very  early  time  used  the 
fingers  and  toes  as  symbols  of  number.  A 
relic  of  a  yet  earlier  notation,  the  quinary,  sur- 
vives in  the  words  ir€jLiTd([c(y,  irtfiwd{«rBatf 
wtfonurr^s  (Hom.  Od.  iv.  412 ;  Aesch.  Pers.  981, 
&c.).  Long  after  the  denary  notation  was 
adopted,  the  Greeks  used  both  hands  to  count 
no  higher  than  10  (cf.  Hdt.  vi.  68,  65 ;  Arist. 
Froh.  XV.),  and  no  doubt  this  simple  practice 
was  never  lost.  lu  a  more  developed  form  of 
this  system,  units  and  tens  were  represented 
on  the  left  hand,  hundreds  and  thousands  on 
the  right:  different  numbers  in  these  scales 
being  denoted,  according  as  the  fingers  were 
held  straight,  bent,  or  closed.  The  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  were  devoted  to  tens, 
those  of  the  right  to  hundreds ;  the  remaining 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  belonged  to  the  units, 
those  of  the  right  to  thousands.  Various  posi- 
tions of  the  left  hand  on  the  left  breast  and 
hips  indicated  the  ten  thousands,  corresponding 

C'tions  of  the  right  hand  on  the  right  Hide  the 
dred  thousands,  and  the  hands  folded 
together  represented  a  million. 

(2)  Pehble-8ign8.—Vndi&[  this  head  may  be 
included  all  the  renresentative  signs  UHed  with 
the  reckoning-boara.    [AbaeniJ 

(8)  Written  Characters. — We  are  told  that 
among  the  earliest  Greeks  numbers  were  repre- 
sented in  writing  by  repeated  strokes.  It  is 
possible  that  with  the  Greeks,  as  with  the 
Fhoenicians  and  Egyptians,  the  signs  of  the 
units,  teuct,  &c.,  were  at  an  early  date  repeated 
nine  times  without  any  intermediate  compendia. 

At  a  later  date,  however,  strokes  served  for 
units  less  than  6,  and  the  chief  higher  numbers 
are  represented  by  their  initial  letters.  P  for 
wiwrt^  A  for  Uko^  H  for  ^iraTiJi',  X  for  x^ioi^  M 
for  ftvploif  with  further  compendia,  ID  for  50,  n\ 

for  600,  &c.  These  signs  alone  (called  Hero- 
dianic,  from  the  grammarian  Herodianus,  c. 
160  AJD.,  who  revived  them)  are  used  in  all  the 
known  Athenian  inscriptions  of  any  date  B.C. 
But  at  some  date  which  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained, the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a',  fift  ^c.,  with 
some  additions,  came  to  be  used  as  numeral 
signs.  It  is  said  that  this  notation  was  origin- 
aliy  Semitic,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions,  and  is  not  found  on  any  Hebrew 
coins  before  about  140  B.C.  There  is,  however, 
a  pecoliarity  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alpha- 
betical nmnerals  which  suggests  some  connexion 
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between  them.  In  both  cases  the  proper  alpha- 
bet is  deficient,  and  is  supplemented  up  to  the 
same  limit.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  of  twenty- 
two  letters  gives  numbers  only  up  to  400 ;  and 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  as  far  as  900  by  using 
the  final  forms  of  letters  the  medial  forms  of 
which  had  been  used  earlier  in  the  scale.  The 
Ionic  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  which 
was  formally  adopted  at  Athens  in  408  B.C., 
could  give  numbers  only  as  far  as  600.  Three 
letters  are  wanting  to  complete  the  hundreds, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  three  ivlarifia,  r,  9  > 
andp^',  two  of  which  had  certainly  been  used  in 
older  alphabets,  but  are  omitted  in  the  Ionic, 
are  introduced.    [Alphabetmn.] 

The  existence  in  the  Greek  system  of  these 
obsolete  letters,  not  at  the  end  of  Uie  series  to 
complete  the  missing  hundreds,  but  at  widely 
distant  places  (r  [the  Semitic  vau  /]  m  6 ; 
9  fkaph]  =  90 ;  J5^'  [akin  or  tsade]  =  900),  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  the  whole 
system  at  a  time  when  these  letters  were  cur- 
rent :  possibly  earlier  than  the  Hebrew  nume- 
rical system.  But  against  this  it  must  be 
observed  that  (1)  the  common  alphabetic 
numerals  do  not  appear  on  inscriptions  proper 
before  the  second  century  B.C.;  (2)  no  Attic 
inscriptions  before  imperial  times  contain 
alphabetic  numerals  at  all ;  (8)  the  earliest 
certain  numerical  or  quasi-numerical  use  of  the 
<f  Greek  alphabet  is  not  the  same  as  that  now  in 
question.  The  tickets  of  the  ten  panels  of 
Athenian  riKuurrod  were  marked  with  letters 
trora  a  to  «t,  omitting  r.  The  books  of  Homer  and 
Herodotus  are  headed  with  the  letters  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet,  omitting  r  and  9  •  ^e  books 
of  Aristotle  are  numbered  in  the  same  way; 
and  this  division  is  ancient. 

The  evidence  of  Ghreek  inscriptions  shows 
that  alphabetic  numerals  do  not  appear  at  all 
until  long  after  r  and  9  had  disappeared  from 

the  literary  alphabet,  and  that  these  letters  are 
nevertheless  used,  and  used  in  their  right 
places,  for  numeration.  It  appears  prob<J>le 
that,  however  devised,  alphabetic  numeration 
had  its  rise  in  Egypt  under  the  first  Ptolemies, 
snd  that  the  orduuiry  Greek  alphabetic  numera- 
tion was  first  used  at  Alexandria  on  coins,  for 
which  its  brevity,  its  sole  advantage,  would 
make  it  especially  useful.  Jewish  usage  may 
have  suggested  it  or  been  suggested  by  it ;  but 
Alexandrian  commerce  and  learning  would  soon 
disseminate  the  new  system  throughout  the 
Hellenic  East. 

The  numerical  values  attributed  to  eaok 
letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  familiar  to  all. 
The  letters  o' — ^,  including  r'  for  6,  represent 
the  units,  1' —  9 '  the  tens,  p' — y^  the  hundreds. 
For  the  thousands  the  alphalMst  recommences, 
but  the  stroke  or  acute  accent  is  now  placed  in 
front  of  the  letter,  and  rather  below  it,  so  that 
,a—,e  represent  1000—9000.  For  10,000  Mv  or 
M,  the  initial  letter  of  fA^pioi,  was  generally 
used,  on  the  Herodianic  principle;  and  with 
multiples  of  10,000  the  coefficient  might  be 
placed  before,  after,  or  over  this  M.  In  the 
case  of  high  numbers,  accents  were  usually 
omitted  and  a  stroke  was  drawn  over  all  the 
component  letters ;  and  as  these  were  arranged 
in  the  modem  order,  with  the  highest  on  the 
left  and  the  lowest  on  the  right,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  thousands  was  also  often 
omitted  and  the  value  of  the  letter  was  indi- 
cated by  its  place,  e.g.  firt  is  2806  (le.fi -2 
[put  for  2000J,  T=800,  c=6). 
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LUCE  I: 

The  representation  of  fractions  (AcvDdE)  in  |  by  the  Romans  for  more  < 
MSS.  is  also  various,  but  the  most  common    than  by  Uie  Greeks.    A<. 
f  nictions  are  represented  by  writing,  either  the 
denominator  over  the  numerator,  or  the  nume- 
rator once  with  one  accent  and  the  denominator 

twice  with  two  accents,  e.g,  t^  or  t^  or  i^' 
Ka"  Ka",  For  fractions  of  which  the  numerator 
is  unity,  the  numerator  is  omitted  and  the 
denominator  is  written  above  the  line,  or  is 
written  once  with  two  accents. 

2.  RoxAN. — (1)  Finger-signs,  The  later 
mode  of  representing  numbers  on  the  fingers 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  among  the  Ro- 
mans HH  the  Greeks.  The  best  known  reference 
is  Juv.  X.  249. 

(tl)  Pebble-signs. — The  Romans  used  at  least 
two  forms  of  abacus,  one  in  which  buttons 
(claviculi)  moved  in  grooves  [alveoli),  another 
in  which  the  stones  were  loose.     [AblUBlU.J 

(8)  Written    characters. — There    are    some 
signs  that  the  Romans  occasionally  used  their  |  wrote  ''in    the    ti 
alphabet  for  numerical  purposes;  but  little  is    tlpofUr^;   d^^-ni 
known  on  the  subject.  '  jects  wliich  hail 

The  ordinary  Roman  numerals  are  too  well  ]  and  especially  1>, 
known,  and  are  still  in  too  common  use,  to  re-    cases  Uiey  wcr* 
quire  detailed  exliibition.     One  theory  of  their    genealogical  traa 
origin  is  that  10  was  represented  by  two  strokes  .      (2)  Persons  v\ 
(X),  100  by  three  (C),  and  1000  by  four  (M),  and    pleadings  and   • 
that  V,  L  and  K  or  O  are  the  halves  of  these    want  of  them, 
signs.     Aiiotlit^r  interpretation  is  that  V  repre- 1  «>o<oJ  as  well  .. 
sents  an  open  hand.     X  is  double  of  V.    C  the  ^orator,   intro<l 
initial   of  centum^  M  of  mille,  L  and   D  <^    towards  the  i 
above.     The  more  commonly  adopted  theory  is  I  (Axisl  Bhet. 
that  L.  C,  and  M  or  ^  are  corruptions  of  Y '  torn  of  mak. 
(the  Chalcidian  form  of  Xi  written  ±1,  O  and  0^ ;  very  general 
while  X  is  referred  either  to  ®,  the  old  form  '  Phaedr,   p.   • 
of  O,  or  to  the  Greek  X ;  V  is  half  X.  D  half  0 ;  ;  orators  of  k' 
!«o  that  all  these  signs  would  be  adopted  from  I  kinds    for 
tae  lettt^rs  nf  the  Greek  alphabet,  though  not    Oraiors,  i.  \'> 
with  their  Greek  valaes.     Such  fonns  as  IX,  '      AoiftopCt 
XL,  XO,  are  so  original  as   to  ^uir^est  the        Lora'rii. 
originality  also  of  Uie  sii^ns  of  which  they  are        Loii'oa  •  ' 
oompi>unded.     (Still  stranger  fonns,  as  XllX    AOVr.] 
for  IH,  UXC  for  88,  an*  also  found.)  i      Laear, 

A  few  of  the  more  uncommon  Roman  numerals    furi,  wan  ; 
sliould  be  here  mentioned.     The  sign  for  1000    to  thoM^  v 

being  (ti  inot  M  till  post- Augustan  times),  that    **"«  *'*^' 
for  lO.mXl  WAS  Irh),  and  that  for  100,000  (irh)) ;    ^^.  * 
the  ordinary  ^ign  for  a  million  was  Q.  and  any    gajnes    < 
higher  multiple  of   llH).000  was   similarly  en-    mercetb 
closed  with  side  and   top   lines.     But  it  was    cunred  . 
usual,  with  intorvening  multiples  of  1000,  to  '  from  t 
write  the  coefhoient  with  a  stroke  over  it.  or  <  Servii. 
-with  »»ti.'..i.  or  mer»>lv  M  App«»nded,  e.g.  XI11X\ 
or  XII  mi;»a  IK'  or  XIIMDC. 

The  fractions^  generally  used  by  the  Romans 
were  tiie  «li>iMOUs  of  the  as  and  Mnriti,  the  as 
being,  for  sU  pur|x\««e«s  the  typt*  of  unity.     (See 
Tahioi^  XI II.  and  XIV. ;  and  Hoby,  Lai.  Granu    lani{ 
i.  App.  D,   vi.-xiii.)      Tlie   sipis    from    uncia  ' 
Id  4fuiHcunjt  are  merely  arrankrements  of  hori- 
zontal strv^kes  or  dot*,  as.,    i,I»,   ::,;:-. 
Sertis  IS  reprt^sentod  by  S,  and  from  this  to 
ieunx  tlie  signs  are  S  with   those  for  uncia  \ 
.tc.  mided  to  the  rtc'tit  of  iU      As  is  an  upright  • 
■itn^ke  |.     The  sipi;*  lx*low  unria  are  usually  . 
tefKi4ncia,  L  or  €  or  I/,  siruteus  O,  sejtiuia  \, 
ruor  2.  i:'M.i."<i  sejctuia  i  or  Xj  tcnptuium  T 
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^e  actual  work  of  calculation  wa^  done  with 
the  d'.irMj  or  with  wnti«^n  *ii:n«  among  both 
Greek*  and  Romans:  hut  the  atarus  was  used 
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w\ckB{etlychnia) ;  each  wick  passing  thxoi 
bole  or  n<xs2sle,  called  ^{a,  or  fwKvfip ;  aocoi 
to  the  number  of  these  nozzles,  lamps  were  oalli 
monomyxoSf  dimyxos  or  bilychfm,  trimyxos, 
or  polymyxos  (Mart.  xiv.  41). 
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celebrated  wrestler  in  the  heroic  age  was  Hera- 
kles.  A  description  of  a  wrestling  match  is 
given  iu  the  Biad  (xxiii.  710,  &c. ;  cf.  Od,  viii. 
108).    In  the  early  period  vrrestlers  contended 


Fig.  067.— Laoerna.    Ctftic.  Jktrb.  1.  pi.  10.) 

Lamps  were  sometimes  hung  by  chains  from 
the  ceuing  of  the  room  (Verg.  Aen.  i.  726; 
Stat.  Theb.  i.  521),  bnt  generally  stood  npon  a 
stand.  [CsndelabnuiLj  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  fig.  668,  which  also  ex- 
hibits the  needle  {acusj  Verg.  Moret.  11,  ' Et 
producit  acn  stuppas  umore  carentes ')  which 
served  to  trim  (irpo&^€iVt  Ar.  Vesp.  249 ;  pro- 

ducere,  Verg.  I.e.)  the 
wick,  and  is  attached  to 
the  figure  by  means  of  a 
chain. 

We  read  of  Uicemae 
cuhicularesy  halnearea^ 
iricliniare8j  sepulcralesj 
Ac;  bat  these  names 
were  only  given  to  the 
lamps  on  account  of  the 
purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied,  and  not  on 
account  of  a  difference 
in  shape.  The  lucemae 
cubiculares  were  burnt 
in  bed-chambers  all 
night.    (Mart.  xiv.  89.) 

Ferfumed  oil  was 
sometimes  burnt  in  the 
lamps  (Petron.  70 ;  Mart. 
X.  88, 9).  The  sepulchral 
lamps  were  not  merely 
placed  and  left,  but  were 
lighted  as  a  pious  duty. 
So  in  the  following  clause 
of  a  will :  *  Saccus  servus 
mens  et  Eutychia  ancilla  mea  sub  hac  condi- 
tione  liberi  sunto,  ut  monumento  meo  altemis 
mensibus  lucemam  accendant  et  solemnia 
mortis  peragant'  (Dig.  40,  4,  44).  From  this 
Roman  custom  is  derived  the  use  of  lamps  in 
churches. 

(Birch,  Ancient  Pottery ^  ii.  277;  Becker- 
GoU,  Charikles,  iii.  86,  Oallus,  ii.  890.) 

Lnota,  Luota'tio  (ircU,?},  TrdKaiCfia,  TrdKaifffio- 
iHnni),  Wrestling.  The  word  irdKri  is  sometimes 
osed  in  the  vrider  sense  of  gymnastic  exercise. 
[Falmettra.! 

The  Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  wrest- 
Ung  to  mvthical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra 
the  daughter  of  Hermes,  Antaeus,  or  Theseus. 
Hermes  presided  over  the  trdKn.    The  most 


Fig.  680.— Wrestlan  wfth  rcpi'^M^a.    (KrauM. 

naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  loins,  which 
were  covered  with  the  tetpi^wfia  or  ^&iui  (H 
xxiii.  688),  and  this  custom  remained  through- 
out Greece  until  01.  15  (==720  B.C.),  from  which 
time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer  used,  and 
wrestlers  fought  entirely  nakM.  (Thuc. 
6.)  [CnrgUB.]  The  custom  of  anointing  the 
body  for  wrestling  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  poems ;  but  it  was  said  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  at 
a  very  early  period  (Thuc.  I.  c.) 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  wdkri  ipO^  or  6p6ia  {dpOoffTdZriif 
iraAaicir),  that  is,  the  stand-up  fight,  and 
i^.iyJhio'is  or  k^Kicis  (lucta  vofutatoria)^  in 
which  the  athletae  struggled  with  each  other 
lying  on  the  ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to 
rise  again,  the  ii\lvJhta'is  continued  until  one  of 
them  acknowledged  himself  to  be  conquered 
{iwayopt^tiy,  dv-cnrciv).  The  wdKri  op9f\  ^pears 
to  have  been. the  only  one  known  to  Homer, 
as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  great  national 
games  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  soon  as  one 
wrestler  fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and 
continue  the  contest.  Bnt  if  the  same  athlete 
fell   thrice,  the  victory  was  decided,  and  he 
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Fig.  no.— WiTMUar*— aX6^<n«.    (KraoM.) 

was  not  allowed  to  go  on  (Aesch  Eum.  589). 
Hence  the  words  rptajcThp  (Aesch.  Ag.  171)  and 
oTp(o#CTOj  {Choeph.  888).  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground, 
and  covered  with  sand  (Ken.  Anab.  iv.  8,  ^  26). 
There  were  certain  rules  for  wrestling  (Plat. 
Legg.  viii.  888  e),  but  within  these  rules  all 
kinds  of  feints  and  tricks  were  practised.  Before 
the  contest  each  combatant  used  to  anoint  ilw 
other,  and  rub  him  over  with  fine  dust  or  sand 


LUCTA 

I,  8B).    Juv  of  w 


<Ot.  Jfef.  ...  ■ 

the  rhermui  m   >»i>uuia  ■»  ^w 

wu  awful  to  Qiake  tlui  wreallen  more  aeiibJ 

■nd  uile  (•irov^tpgi),  uid  (he  dust  to  nUo 

ths  Mverury  to  get  a  grip.     There  ue  mui 

tMhnlul  tariiM  applied  to  different  kind*   c 

wrMlling,  inch  »»— 


were  loanA  in  ]  hia  thi^u  (itf.  Theoor.  L. 
> ip)„  Qi]    pcrhups  - '  cmM-buUock  i 


'.  109,  tlfotrrfifai 


wreitiinKt  ■u«M  ft* — 


(3)  Api 
ting  the     „.„      ,   .. 
method    •ppeur*    tt 
epprrwched  one  uiol 


'  or  Spiratrfu:  gniapui^  get-      Q*^ 
in    to    he    thie  :    the  vrertlen         Vv 


91  with  Dpniisd  uid  «- 
lenoeo  armi,  witn  me  ligbt  leg  idvaaoed  and 
tlia  upper  put  of  the  bodj  dnwn  aDmewlUkt 


heck.  Then  each  kdvaoced  hia  lelt  leg  till 
the}  were  oIom  together  iaivToau  or  wi^- 
ftfit),  erobed  Mb  neck  end  aboulderiiCODtrBcted 
■  tf^ficikt]  hie  body  >«  mooh  u  posubie,  end 
ihDJ  eluding  each  tried  to  get  his  grip  (Ov. 
.Vrf.ii.SSiqq.).  Freqnentlj both wre«lere took 
-  body-gnpa^  a,a\anfiinir)   (cf.  II. 


In  I 


B,il< 


e  fell,  the  other  did  too,  be 

being  oonsidered  the 
netor  in  that  fall  (Aesch. 
Sitppl.  BO). 

7(ir,  choking  :  either  by 

A. .•__      goth      anna 

eok  (Theoci. 
XIV.  aetjj  ot  roaod  the 
body,  u  Heraklea 
atranglad  An  teens  (Plat. 
Legg.lW  *:Stti.  Theb. 
li.  897). 

(*)  A«(C.iri.  a  gene- 
ral term  lor  bending  and 
twisting      (Heg.      Seal. 


Dund  tie  i 


^■«w,^V^^  (6)    'A7«vplf.iF,    bwo- 

iTitt*(f»w,  some  trick  of 

>i,-.'liiii^   thip  leg  roiLDd  the  leg  of  the  sdier- 

i"    'K.-uBUVVtir,     wa,MwB^A<ir,      ifiairtir, 
lu.ituMk  )Hi^ing  JD  front  or  on  the  aide. 

•  '  llivHVMMir,to  make  a  feint  of  gmeping. 

II    A'KMiai  Ml,*)!!',    lupplantare :    a  generU 

'.III!    Ill    in)>|<ii>g    up    one's  opponent.     (See 

\»i".    f*V  whMi  Ulyeaes  sfarikeB  Aiai   be- 

<.LU,I  LI  U.,'  iH'lKxr  ot  the  knees,  tiKii^^     This 

tn-wt  Uwn  ftlso  oaLed  rrtpvtiiit  (cf. 

i|Mniv.  the  general  word  for  npset 

•<f  III.  This  oonsisted  in  one  wrestler 
1  kbii^  vnatrv  right  round  by  suddenly 
■ix  liiui.  After  the  torn  wae  effected, 
\s  \™ji\l  .lubisadversary'sbeok  (Ov. 
i.^^ 'i  l*»ti>ig  his  legs  tightly  round 


S^ 


(11)  KAipuI^ti*  appean  to  menu  A  . 
sQddenly  (QnuQg  bis  opponent  ronnd,  I 
wrestler  oUniherod  up  his  back,  as  it  were  o| 
ladder  (Soph.  TracK.  S31). 

(19)  UnK»uBir*a,  to  seise  round  the  middle 

(At.  Eq.  aea). 

(IS)  TaaxiiKKn;  to  bend  the  neck  bock. 

Wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymiufia 
as  well  as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  in  Ol.  S7 
(-S33  B.C.)  wrestling  for  boys  was  introduced 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  soon  after  !□  the 
other  great  games,  and  at  Athena  in  the  Eleu- 
siniaandTheseiaalso.  (Piod.  Ol.viii.ee;  Pint. 
Sympot.  ii.  G.)  The  moat  renowned  of  all 
the  Greek  wreatlers  in  the  historical  age  was 
Hilo  of  Krolon  (Hdt.  iii.  1ST). 

Lndi.  A  general  tenu  conipridng  the  varioos 
Rpectacles  and  cootestsof  the  circus  and  amphi- 
theatre [ludi  circenAa),  and  thnae  of  the  theatre 
[ludi  Ktniei)  and  stadium  at  Borne. 
.  (I)  Kinds  or  G«MKB.—(a|  Fuhlie.  OriginaUy 
the  gHmes  were  religious  ceremonies,  the 
two  oldest  beiuB  the  Sqninu  and  Con- 
nullm],  held  in  honour  of  Han  and  Consns. 
But  games  were  frequently  vowed  (fiuli 
voliui)  on  the  eve  of  or  during  times  of 
war,  especially  to  Jupiter  (hence  called  2uil> 
magni.  maaimi\,  which  gradually  came  to  be 
solemnised  every  year,  and  afterwards  eatab- 
lished  bv  law  as  annual  (Liv.  i.  SS,  9)  {Lndi 
Komuii].  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
there  were  seven  such  gameo— the  ludi  Bo- 
mani,  PUbeii.  Cerialei,  ApoUinaret,  Mego- 
Jentei,  eloralet,  Vicioriae  StiUanae.  The 
first  two  were  called  sacri,  and  had  as  niulum 
connected  with  them.  During  imperial  timea 
many  new  games  were  added,  ^e  birthday 
feasts  and  games  (ludi  natalicii,  yn48Kia.), 
celebrated  id  honour  of  the  reigning  em- 
perora,  were  allowed  by  all  the  Caesars;  but 
they  Beem  to  have  been  retained  after  death 
(yiriaa)  only  for  thoso  emperors  who  were 
consecrated  [Apotheoni;  Cmueoimtia].  Ludi 
voliii.  too,  were  often  instituted  after  a  war, 
e.g.  Itidi  Parthici,  AlemaTinici,  Sarmatiei, 
&c.      {b)  Private.     Besides  these,  there  were 


being  given  by  private 
individuals  and  not  by  (he  etate.  the  ludt 
/unebrei  or  THmendiaiet  were  celebrated  on  the 
ninth  da;  after  death.  Gladiatorial  eihibiUons 
in  the  Pomm  were  frequently  included  in  these 
games.  The  beginning  at  Rome  of  gladiatorial 
conteats.  which  came  from  Btmria  and  Cam- 
pania, dsl^a  From  the  funeral  (ri 


iihibiti 


1  gladial 
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were  often  ordered  by  will  to  be  given  at  the 
funeral  of  the  testator  (Cio.  Vat.  16, 87 ;  Hor. 
Sa4.  ii.  8,  84).  Dramatic  representations  were 
aJao  held  at  funeral  eames.  Generally  the 
games  only  lasted  one  day,  and  only  a  few  pairs 
of  gladiators  fonght ;  but  we  hear  also  of  three 
and  fonr  days  (Liv.  zxiii.  80,  rxzi.  60).  It  was 
unusnal  for  women  to  be  present  at  ludi  fune- 
brea.  Another  kind  of  ludiprivati  were  those 
given  by  people  of  high  rank  voluntarily,  on 
ocoasionB  of  great  public  reioicing.  Private 
exhibitions  were  often  nven  by  the  emperors ; 
such  as  the  Ludi  Puatini,  the  luvenales 
(Suet.  CaX,  64 ;  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  44). 

Other  public  games  of  less  importance  are 
mentioned,  devoted  to  Janus,  Venus  Yerti- 
oordia,  Quirinus,  Osiris  and  I^'  d^c.  (C.  I.  L. 
L  406). 

The  games  may  be  divided  into  (a)  ludi 
tircentea  [Cirouij,  which  include  both  the 
races  in  the  circus  and  the  gladiatorial  shows 
[Olftdiator]^  and  baitings  of  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre  [Yenatlo ;  Amphitheatmm] ;  (6) 
ludi  8cenicit  or  dramatic  and  spectacular 
shows  in  the  theatre.  fComoedia ;  Tragoedia : 
Theatmm;  Hiftrio;  jCimui;  Pantomimiif.j 
(e)  Greek  contests  of  musicians  and  athletes, 
strictly  called  Agones^  which  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  in 
186  B.C.  (Liv.  xxxix.  §3,  2).  In  the  last  century 
of  the  Bepublio  Sulla,  Pompeius,  Caesar  (Plui 
C<ie9.y  89),  and  others,  gave  exhibitions  of 
athletes.  In  imperial  tioMS  there  were  three 
principal  ii^on68 :  (a)  the  Aetia;  (6)  the  Agon 
Neroneus  [Qnin^uennalia] ;  (c)  the  Aaon 
CapitoUmu,  This  last  agon  was  established 
in  86  A.i#.,  and  celebrated  every  fourth  year  in 
early  summer.  It  lasted  even  into  mediaeval 
times :  for  it  was  on  Easter  Sunday  1841,  on 
the  Capitoline  hill,  that  Petrarch  was  crowned 
(Gibbon,  viiL  227,  ed.  Smith).  It  comprised 
contests  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  Greek  and 
Latin  oratory,  and  music.  The  victors  were 
crowned  with  oak  leaves  (Mart.  iv.  1,  6). 

(2)  Thb  Length  of  the  Games. — They  ori- 
ginally lasted  each  only  a  portion  of  one  day 
(Liv.  xlv.  9,  4).  From  one  day  they  gradually 
increased,  during  the  Republic,  the  Ludi  Ro- 
mani  to  sixteen,  the  Ludi  Plebeii  to  fourteen, 
&c.,  sixty-six  in  all  Various  games  were  added 
during  uie  Empire.  Gradui^y,  too,  the  whole 
of  eadi  dav  came  to  be  filled  up  with  events, 
beginning  nrom  early  morning  (Cic.  Pant,  vii 
1, 1 ;  Suet.  CcU,  26,  Claud.  84,7.  matutiniSf  and 
continuing  on  into  Uie  ni^^t  (Suet.  CaL  18; 
Tac  Ann.  xiv.  20,  xv.  44),  when  lights  were 
sometimes  used.  Night  festivals  probably  began 
with  the  Floralia  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  861  sqq.).  After 
61  B.o  there  was  a  pause  in  the  miodle  of  the 
day  for  the  audience  to  dine ;  and  this  period 
was  filled  up  with  the  exhibition  of  inferior 
gladiators,  the  meridiani. 

(8)  Instauratio. — The  anxious  scrupulous- 
ness with  which  the  Romans  observed  ntual  is 
often  insisted  on  (see  Liv.  v.  17,  2,  xxxii.  1, 9). 
In  an^  case  when  the  games  were  performed 
non  rtUt  non  rectCj  mintu  d4ligenier,  they  had 
to  be  held  over  again,  either  entirely,  or  the 
ceremonies  of  cerWn  days  were  performed 
again.  The  strict  phrase  for  the  repetition  of 
t&  games  was  ludi  ioti  instaurati  tunt;  for 
the  repetition  of  the  ceremonies  of  certain  days, 
ludi  (samelf  ier,  quinquieSj  &o.)  instaurati 
aunt.  Games  so  repeated  were  called  imtau- 
ToHviJCie.  Div.  L  26,  66). 

(4)  THE  GrvEBs  OP  the  Publio  Games.— (a) 
ComuU,     Ludi  votivi  were  always  adminis- 


tered by  ft  magistrate  with  the  imperiuxn,  usually 
by  the  consul  (Liv.  xxx.  2, 8).     The  giving  of  the 

res  held  out  great  .opportimities  of  bribery 
the  higher  magistrates.  Hie  shows  of 
gladiators  given  by  consuls  elect  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d.  (b) 
AedUes.  From  the  time  of  their  appointment 
in  866  B.C.,  the  administration  of  the  Ludi  Ro- 
mani  (cf.  Liv.  vi.  42, 13)  was  given  to  the  con- 
suls, and  gradually  they  had  entrusted  to  them 
the  care  of  all  tiie  games  except  the  Ludi 
Apollinares  and  Ludi  Piscatorii,  which  were 
administered  by  the  praetor  urbanus  (Liv.  xxv. 
12,  10).  The  Ludi  Plebeii  were  held  by  the 
plebeian  aediles,  and  so  too  were  the  Ludi 
Ceriales.  In  22  B.C.  Augustus  took  the  cura 
ludorum  from  the  aedUes  and  gave  it  to  (c) 
the  Praeton.  Under  the  Empire,  games  were 
given  also  by  quaestors,  and  curatorea  ludo- 
rum or  munerum.  Gladiatorial  exhibitions 
during  the  Republic  were  confined  to  the  pri- 
vate funeral  games.  In  imperial  times  they 
were  given  as  public  games,  muneray  not  ludi 
(Suet.  Claud.  24 ;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  22,  xiii.  6). 

(6)  The  Cost  of  the  Games  was  de&rayed 
partly  by  the  state  and  pfuily  by  the  giver  of 
the  games.  The  state  part  was  called  Laoar. 
A  definite  sum  i^eounia  certa)  was  voted  for 
the  games,  which,  however,  fell  so  far  short 
of  the  actual  amount  expended  that  tiie 
magistrates  who  gave  the  games  had  to  resort 
to  the  help  of  their  friends  and  to  extortions 
from  the  provincials  to  supply  what  was  con- 
sidered necessary  (Liv.  xl.  44,  11 ;  Cic.  Q.  Fr. 
i.  9,  26).  Martial  (v.  26, 10)  tells  us,  e.g.,  that 
the  chariot-races  sometimes  cost  400,000  ses- 
terces (40002.  nearly).  The  expense,  in  fact, 
was  so  enormous  that  in  28  B.C.  no  senator  could 
take  the  aedileship. 

(6)-  The  Audienoe. — In  early  times  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  games,  nor  were 
any  strangers  present  except  state-guests.  But 
in  later  times  this  was  not  the  case  (Juv.  vi. 
868;  Mart.  Spect.  8).  Seats  were  reserved 
for  the  magistrates  (Cic.  Att.  ii.  1,  4 ;  Suet. 
Nero,  12),  priests  and  Vestals,  and  other  per- 
sons or  coU^a.  The  emperor  had  a  regular 
box  {cubiculunt.  Suet.  Nero,  12).  A  free  seat 
was  sometimes  given  in  perpetuity  to  a  dis- 
tinguished man  and  to  his  descendants  (cf.  Liv. 
ii  81 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  88).  Reserved  seats  could 
be  transferred  or  sold  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62).  At 
the  ordinary  games  there  appear  to  have  been 
three  kinds  of  seats :  (a)  those  reserved  by  the 
exhibitor  to  give  away ;  (6)  the  seats  which  he 
reserved  to  sell  (cf.  Suet.  CaL  86) ;  (c)  places 
which  were  0]9en  gratis  to  the  public.  Box- 
keepers  {locarO,  Mart  v.  24,  9)  derived  a  large 
income  from  buying  up  the  reserved  seats  and 
selling  them  at  a  raised  price. 

Gifto  were  often  thrown  among  the  specta- 
tors  to  be  scrambled  for  (miaaiMa) ;  such  as 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  eatables,  but 
generally  teaaerae,  which  admitted  to  various 
kinds  of  pleasures  (Mart.  viii.  78,  9;  Suet. 
Nero,  11).  One  of  these  teaserae  which  we  have 
is  marked  prandium.  To  avoid  the  crush, 
many  people  left  before  the  scrambling  began. 

The  people  used  the  games  as  an  opportunity 
of  giving  free  expression  to  their  opimons  (Cio. 
Att.  ii.  19,  8,  Seat.  64, 116).  In  imx)erial  times 
we  hear  of  the  audience  rising  {aaaurgo)  up  when 
the  emperor  or  a  distinguished  man  entered, 
dapping  (Suet.  Aug.  66 ;  cf.  Verg.  Eel.  vi.  66), 
or  waving  handkerchiefs,  cheering  or  the  con- 
trary (Juv.  V.  8 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  18).  They  would 
damoor  for  the  liberation  of  slaves  or  criminals 
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<m  the  Ides  (13th),  which  d&y  in 
«u  tftcred  lo  Jnpiter.    PBayBwere  Kled  at  tho    i 
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0  yean  me  taken  np  by  the  QnindeoimTiri, 
liD  invented  celebr&Cione  far  4G6  B.C.,  MO,  ~~  ' 
qoiuiaB  Friscoa  on  Cha  occasion  of  hie  victoi;  1 136,  Auguatna's  games  being  celebrated  it 
oTertheLatinBatLakeBafriUuBfCitihu.  i.afl;  last  year  of  tlie  taeculuia,  17  B.C.  CUudiiu 
bat  see  Liv.  i.  8B,9).  At  first  they  luted  torone  declarsd  a,  tatculum  io  17  a.d.,  the  SOOth  year 
day  only ;  hot  other  days  were  added,  and  in  I  of  Rome ;  Domitian  in  87  aj>.  (Ml  K.ax.) 
(he  time  oi  Angnatua  the  Ludi  Romaui  laated  (8uet.  Dam.  4  ;  Tac.  Ann.  li.  II ;  Mart.  Iv. 
from  September  1  to  IS.  Theae  indaded  the  '  1,  T,  i.  6S,  a).  The  laat  celebration  waa  in  the 
Epidum  lovit  {aaaociabed  with  Uinerra  and  I  lODOth  year  of  the  city  (347  a.ii.)  by  the  Em- 
Juao)  on  the  Idee  (13(h),  an  Equomm  pro-  j  peror  Philip.  After  tluB  the  secolal  gamea 
baiio,  and  gamea  in  the  cirena.  The  celetra-  diaappoar  till  they  were  revired  in  the  Middle 
tion  WM  in  the  hands  at  firat  of  the  conaula,  I  Agea  ai  the  Papal  Jubilee  institoted  by  Pope 
afterwards  of  the  ourale  aedilea.  ,  Boniface  Vlll.  in  18O0  (Gibbon,  ch.  vii.  note). 

The  institution  of  the  Lndi  Bomani  probably  |  Tbb  Ludi  TercHtini,  then,  and  their  con- 
b^an  from  a  vow  madeby  (be  conuQUider  of  a  '  ticnation,  the  Lvdi  Saecularea,  are  not  a 
Boman  army.  They  were  celebratsd  aa  eitra-  ,  genuine  Boman  ceremony.  They  rest  on  re- 
ordinary  game*,  and  not  aa  established  by  law.  j  f  erenca  to  the  Sibylline  booke  (Hor.  0. 5.  G), 
They  were  loJJinnTUf,  'coatomary,'  but  bad  not  I  are  celebrated  by  the  Qaindc^imciri  [Hor.  C.S. 
yet  become  annul  (Liv.  i.  86,  S).  It  appeara  that  78;  Tac,  Ann.  >i.  11)  outside  the  pomerinm, 
iiuii  majrii  ia  theterm  appliedtoeitnordinaty  the  gods  honoured  are  not  Homan,  and  (he 
sames  origiuating  in  a  tow  {Ivdi  votiii),  whilu  Roman  antiaoarianH  considered  the  aolemnitiea 
Judi  Aomani  ia  that  applied  to  the  games  when  to  be  derived  from  Ktruria. 
they  were  regularly  eatabliabed  as  aanaa)  (Ivdi  The  rites  of  tlie  celebration  ware  as  follows  t 
ttali).  The  Hied  festival,  the  iudi  Bomani,  heralds  suoimoned  the  people  to  a  spectaclu 
waa  probably  eatahlishod  aa  annual  on  the  ■  which  tbey  hnd  never  seen  before  and  would 
occasion  of  uie  first  appointment  of  the  curule  i  never  see  again.  Then  in  theCapiloline  temple 
aedilea,  in  SflT  B.C.,  who  were  to  be  the  cum-  !  of  Juiiit«raiid  the  Palatine  tempfeof  Apollo  (he 
lor«  ludorvm  lolUmnium  {Cic.  Legg.  iii.  U,  7).  ,  Quindniiiiviri  gave  (o  all  preaent  pnriflcstorieti 

The  actual  lndi  Jiinnani  consisted  of,  first,  a    (mMfiOiB,  tuffimtnia),   consisting  of  torches, 
■olemn  procession,   pompa    [Cironi];  then   a    sDlphur,  and  bitamen  ;  andinthesametemples, 
chariot-race,  an    exhibition    of    horsemanship    and   thnt  of  Diana  ou  (be  Aveutine,  wheat, 
^DttnltorJ,  and  minor  events,  aDcb  ae  boxing, 
dancing,  and  ludut  TroiM.    The  whole  cele- 
bration of  theaa  games  appears  to  have  had 
fiomethingof  an  archaeological  character.  After 
the  introductian  of  the  drama  in  SSI,  plays  were 
acted  at  the  ludi  Romani,  e.g.  the  Phorinio  ol 
Terence,  181  B.c. 

Litdl  SMenla'na.  Sorci'furn  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  There  is  the  tacculum  civile  of  lUO 
years,  and  the  laecvlvm  naluraU,  the  length  I 
of  which  was  never  established  by  tho  Homaua. ' 
The  earlieat  form  of  these  games  wan  tlic  Ludi 
Terenhni,  so  called  from  Termtutn,  a  volcanic 
cleft  in  the  Campus  Martiae,  at  which  the  gens 
Valeria  sacrificed  dark  victims  to  Dis  and  Fro- 
■erpina  (Mart.  i.  OS,  S).     We  have  no  certain 

information  about  theit  celebration  till  21fl B.c,,  ..„  _, _.„„  „,  .„„-.. .„.„„„„.,, ^, 

when  (be  Sibylline  books  ordered  '  ut  Diti  petri  "''  *"*-^°  VJ^S^.  f™?™™""*  '-^ 

et  Proserpinae  ludi  Terentmi  m  oampo  Martio 

molarentur,  utique  ladi  centesimoqnoque  anno  make  an  oBertng  with.  Tlie  fcant  lasted  three 
flerent.'TheneI(celebni(ioDWaa,notinl49B.c.,  nights  and  three  days.  OSeringswere  made  to 
but  in  US.  lu  the  year  i9  B.C.  religion  was  -luplter  and  other  deities.  The  empfmr,  aa 
■ilentamid  the  tormoil  of  (be  civU  war;  and  "iasij(«ro(  the^Qnindeclmviri.aacrificed  to  the 
the  games  were  not  solemnised  till  the  well-  Fatts,  a'  ■ 
known  celebration  ot  Aagas(UH  in  IT  B.C.  "  ' 

There  were  many  Greek  niylhs  ot  certain 
Ages  of  the  world— the  golden  sge,  (he  silver 
age,  *c. — and  in  particular  a  theory  that  the 
whole  order  of  the  nniverae  began  anew  when 
the  planets  returned  to  their  original  positions 
aftor  what  was  called  a  magnut  annul,  or 
raKiYy'fl'  (cf.  Vetg.  Eel.  4,  8t  sqq.).  This,  it 
was  said,  would  happen  after  four  periods  of 
110  years  each  (cf.  Hor.  C.  S.  31].     Again,  in  -  ,  - 

ol  what  (hey  considered  a  lof  nilum.  I.e.  timt  i  and  on  the  third  day  in  Ihe  Palatine  temple  of 
apace  ot  (ime  which  embraced  even  the  longest '  Apollo  there  waa  a  sacrifice  ot  white  oien  (Hor. 
life.  The  propitiatory  offering  was  made  for  '  C.  S.  *»),  and  thrice  nine  noWe  boya  and 
aJl  alive  at  the  time:  when  that  whole  race  maidens  whose  parenta  were  still  alive  (JWi- 
had  passed  away,  the  gods  signified  that  tho  floAi?!,  pnlrimi  at  matri-mi^  sang  hymns  in 
cycle  waa  over  by  sending  prodigiea,  and  a  new    Greek  and  Latin  lor  the  preservation  and  pro- 
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S9fi  LUDI  VICTOBIAE  CAESABIB 
■pcritj  of  the  Ronun  empire.  Soch  &  hymn  | 
«u  called  Carmen  SaeculaTe.  tad  we  (till  | 
poBseu  the  hjmn  which  Honoe  wrote  lor  the  | 
celebntioa  ol  the  gajsea  by  Angiutiu.  A  tab- 
let found  Dew  the  Tiber  embukniaiit  Id  ISfll  i 
GontuD*  the  worda  CARMEN  -  COMPOSVIT  | 
-  a  ■  HORCA^IVS  '  FLACCVS,  and  (he  I 
namea  of  the  XVnri. 

Lndl  nno'riM  OmhtU  or  Ta'nnla  Oaa* 
tri'd*.  Pint  celebrated  in  tB  B.C.  b;  JaliOB 
Gaeaar  on  tiie  dedication  of  the  temple  <rf  VeDUH 
Oenetrii,  vowed  at  the  battle  Of  Pbuwlia 
September  34, 18  B.C.:  Victoria  being  mother 
Dame  lor  Veniu  Oenetrii,  the  patroneu  of  the 
Inlia  Qeni.  The;  wece  oelebratad  by  aipecial 
ooll^nm  (Suet.  Aug.  10). 

Lodi  Toti'Ti.     See  at  head  of  article. 

Lndiu  littera'riiu  (tiiaana^ilor).   A  •ohobl. 

I-  G&EEK. — A  veneift]  diatinction  ia  to  be 
drawn  between  Doric  and  Ionia  race*.  In 
Doric  atatea  there  waa  moch  gymnaatic  and  , 
little  mental  training.  A  boy  at  Bparta  waa 
t^en  from  hia  paienta'  oontnl  at  aeTen,  and 
hie  aubaequent  training  waa  aaperviwd  by  (he  , 
Bidiaei,  under  whom  waa  the  Paedonomna  | 
[BiSiatoL :  nai,Si>*6|tsi],  who  inatruoled  hi«  ' 
charge  in  bodilj'  exeroiraa  and  choma-ainging.  ■ 
The  atate  took  no  heed  of  literarr  edncation, , 
and,  il  any  waa  to  ba  gained,  it  waa  a  private  . 
concern  of  the  parenta.  Many  no  doubt 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  acquired  some 
amount  of  simple  aritbinetic  -.  but  even  this ' 
waa  far  from  being  univeraaL  Uoaic,  how-  ; 
ever,  waa  learat  b};  all,  the  cithara  and  Unte, 
and  especially  singing  in  choma.  i 

In  Ionic  a^tea  more  attention  waa  paid  to  | 
literary  cnltare,  Herodotus  (ri.  ST)  mentions 
a  achool  of  ISO  boya  at  Chioa  in  the  year  GOO 
B.C.;  and  when  the  Athenif ...ii 


there  (Pint.  Thtmut.  10).     Bnt  noticea  ol 

rare  and  doc 

a  in  general  to 
It  doe*  not  i^pear  that  there 
waa  any  atate  payroent  of  achoola  at  Athena 
before  the  Boman  imperial  age,  when  HadHaa 
endowed  chaira  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
There  wai  certainly  a  law  of  Sokm  fixing  an 
obligation  od  patents  uid  gnordiana  to  provide 
tor  the  education  of  boya  (Plat  Crit.  60  d). 
The  neglect  of  thia  duty  waa  noticed  by  the 
AreiopaguB,  and  bioaghl  with  it  some  pablic 
stigma.  [ArstoiMgu.J  Whether,  however, 
state  officiala  ie.g,  the  (rrparnvf)  controlled 
and  inapected  aohools  or  not,  there  ia  no  doubt 
that  feeling  and  custom  made  some  ooaaiderable 
amount  of  literary  eduottion  Doiveraal  for  boya 
at  Athena.  There  were  no  achoola  for  girls : 
whit  they  did  learn  waa  from  their  molhen 
or  from  feiziale  slaves,  and  oonsisted  chiefly  in 
domestic  work,  auch  aa  apinning ;  somctimea  at 
any  rate  they  leaml  to  read  and  write.  (Dem. 
e.  Spud.  pp.  1080,  S  9,  and  1084,  g  21.) 

ScAooI  period.^At  the  age  of  aii  the  boy 
waa  entrusted  to  a  irai.Sryvy6t  [Pudagoeat], 
who  conducted  him  everywhere — to  schocS,  to 
the  palaestra,  Ac— carrying  hia  hooka  and 
other  achool  requisites.  (PUt.  Lega.  ni.  SOB 
D ;  Lncian,  Am,  44  ;  Ar.  Nub.  STS ;  Xen.  Anab. 
a.  6,  12,  tbc).  The  achool  began  early  in  the 
morning  and  ended  at  sunaet.  according  to 
Solon's  law  (Thnc.  vii.  29) ;  with  an  interval 
for  Sfiaraw  at  midday.  In  grammar  achoola 
the  MovatUi  waa  a  achool  festival  (Theophr. 
261,  and  there  were  bohdaya  at  great  feativala, 
eapedolly  in  the  month  of  Antheaterion.    Dia- 


LDD0B   LITTBRARniB 
eipliue  waa  often  severe  (Ar.  Nub.  97S,  Xen- 
Anab.  iL  e,  13). 

Sabjtct:- Ttm  regnlar  echoot  ooorae  (tyui' 
■Aiof  nittia)  incloded,  beaidea  reading  and 
writing,  a  knowledge  of  the  poeta,  mnaic  and 
gymnastics  (yfiitiiiBTa,  YUfuarrurft  and  /loii- 
aurti).  In  the  Socratic  age  aome  mathematical 
training  waa  added  (PUt.  Ltgg.  vii.  819  c). 
Simple  arithmetic,  however,  waa  UkUght  nuinly 
at  home  by  means  of  a  ealnulaUng  table 
[Abaeiu ;  Logiitica] ;  and  aooordingly  Ari- 
stotle (PoL  V.  or  viii.  1)  apeaka  of  three  achool 
aubjects.  The  literary  coarse  oinaiated  of 
reading  and  explaining  the  beat  poete.  such  as 
Homer.  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Phukylides ;  but  of 
theee  eapecially  Homer.  (Cf.  Xon.  Sifmp.  8, 
6.)  Priiea  were  given  for  ir^necti,  kbAAi- 
jpa^la,  tuKtr/faplH  (muaioal  notation),  fuSfia- 
ypa^ia  Emetncal  notation),  wtAaftaHa. 

To  thia  literary  ooniae  was  aometimes  added 
special  teaching  in  tactics  and  itrategr  'or 
those  who  looked  to  a  miliUry  career  (Plat- 
JiuikyAmt.  278  c  ;  Xm.  Uent.  io.  1).  Draw- 
ing  waa  alao  taught.     Tbii  "  ' 

The  muaicaJ  teaching  began  air  twejve  u<  *uir- 
teen,  and  was  aa  ordered  that  the  pupils  niight 
appreciate  and  accompany  lyric  poetry.  The 
reason  is  given  by  Aristotle,  viz.  that,  though 
of  no  practical  use.  mnaic  provides 
liberal  employment  of  leianre.  '^'' 
tauyht  waa  the  lyre.  The  . 
till  1)^,  i.e.  till  aiiteen ;  and  afterwards,  for 
those  who  wished  for  advanced  learning,  came 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoriciana  and  Sophista, 
who  taught  various  departmenta  of  knowledge. 
Placf  of  Education.— Tita  achoolmom  itself 
waa  called  SiftaffmAarokr  or  raiAaTsryfi'Dr  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  BIB,  g  SB8) ;  also  ^\tir  or  i^aAeit. 
Some  schools  ware  held  in  the  open  air  (.^nlA. 
Ot.  a.  p.  4ST).  The  boys  sat  on  benches  ifUapa.), 
the  master  on  a  chair  (9p6ri>s).  In  the  vase- 
picture  given  below  (flg.  ST6),  we  see  the  variotia 
(I)  (1) 


The  inatrument 


departments,  each  group  representing  a  claaa : 
{1)  repetition  of  poetry  ;  [2)  muaic  lessonon  the 
lyre  ;  it)  (he  writing  master  with  a  tablet;  (4) 
a  singing  lesson. 


LUaTRUM 

JtUb)J  rites.    In  the   Bacchic  rites,  flre,  sal- 

phnr.  Bud  ur,  ba  well  u  water,  wore  Deed  u 

mouiB  of  par^ation  (Serv.  od  ^«n.  tL  T4I). 

At  Home  it  waa  Bometimes  the  land  that 

iraa  tbo  people,  whether  as  a  pnblic  aBaembly 
OK  OS  an  aimj  or  fleet.  At  the  laatntioa  ol  a 
farm,  the  BnOTBttnrllta  Iboar,  ram,  uid  boll) 
were  drirsn  round  the  itrm,  libations  were 
offered  la  Janaa  and  Ju^ter,  and  a  Gied  form 
of  prayer  used  to  propitiate  Uais,  the  ipedal 
deity  of  the  agriciUtnrist  (Calo,  it.  it.  S  *1). 
Exactly  the  same  litnal  was  applied  to  the  land 
of  the  stale  on  Hay  39  of  each  year,  in  the 
AmlMLmli«  (Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  84B).  At  the 
Fftlllis  the  flocks  and  herds  were  made  to  pass 
thrangh  the  fire.  Other  instances  are  the 
LnpeT«kU*,  the  Argei,  &c. 

A  complete  loatiatioa  of  the  whole  Boman 
people  took  place  at  the  end  at  erer;  luttmm, 
ID  the  Campus  Martins.  All  Roman  armies 
before  they  took  the  field  were  lustrated. 

LoitrunL  The  term  tuitrum  (Vlu-)  pri- 
morily  meant  &  purification  by  sacrifice.  In  the 
regkl  period  this  sacrifice  withont  donbt  had 
been  one  of  tho  duties  performed  by  the  king 
in  his  capacity  of  priest.  Thm  LItj  (iy.  it) 
reprewmts  Serrins  TnUins  as  celebrating  the 
first  lastnun  in  fiGS  B.C.,  when  he  hod  com- 
pleted  the  cenans.  When  the  censorship  was 
established,  the  perlormanoe  □(  this  rite 
devolved  on  the  censora.  [CeaMT,]  The 
Instration  took  plaoe  in  the  Campus  Martias. 
All  the  men  of  military  age  were  aseembled 
there ;  thrice  roond  them  were  home  on  spears 
a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bnlt  (SnOTCtannlU), 
which  were  sacrificed  by  the  censors  to  Uars 
for  the  folflhaent  ol  the  vows  mode  by  the 
preceding  censors  fLnstnitia.]  lliey  then  led 
the  whole  host  to  the  city  gate,  and  oa  a  mark 
ol  the  completion  of  the  lustrnm  drove  a  noil 
[Clarru  kunkllij,  into  the  wall  of  a  temple, 
and  then  depoetted  the  new  register  of  the 
Ajtiaensin  the  treaaury.  After  this  the  censors 
immediately  laid  down  office.  Ilie  solemn 
rite  was  thus  regarded  as  completing  the  r/utn- 
gutnmum  (aleo  termed  luitnim},  and  hence 
the  term  condaro  lustrum  was  ased  to  describe  ! 
it.  The  period  of  five  years,  however,  was  not 
quite  regularly  observed  [CtUfOt],  and  luilrum 
sometimes  stands  for  a  period  ol  four,  nut  live, 
years.  The  lost  celebratiou  of  a  lustrum  took 
place  under  Vespasian,  7<  a.d. 

Ijom's  (A^oui).  A  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Afcadians  in  honour  of  Z*iis  Avkolos  on  Mount 
LykoeoB.  The  word  is  probably  derived,  not 
from  Sinot.  bat  from  ^i.VK-.  light.  Faasonioa 
(riiL  88)  says  that  it  wbb  founded  by  Lykaon, 
■on  ol  Pehwgus,  and  that  on  that  occasion, 
besides  the  games,  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus 
of  a  child,  whose  blood  was  poured  over  the 
altar,  after  which  Lykaon  himself  was  turned 
into  a  wolf.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tliese 
were-wolf  stories  are  a  perversion  of  somethiDg 
aider  still  from  a  false  connexion  of  the  name 
with  XAni.  The  sacrifice  was  particularly  con- 
nected with  prayers  for  rain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  human  sacrifices  were  retained  to  a  late 

ijoe'nm.    [07iiuiaiinm.1 

Ljehnn'ohiu  (Xiix"'"X'")-  (')  *■  lantern  of 
horn  (Ar.  Fragm.  IK;  cf.  Butherlord,  New 
Phrynichut,  if.),  (2)  Lat.  lychnuckui,  a  lamp- 
stand  for  iudoor  or  outdoor  use  <8aet.  Cati.  87, 
Dom.  I ;  Cic  Q.  Fr.  iii.  S,  3).    [C*ndaUbrniiLJ 

LjTt  {Lat.  fldt»).  A  lyre,  tlip  chief  stringed 
.  _..:^  jj,  Greek  mnsio.    Two  main 


Mytjiologista  generally  tanf;ht  that  the  cithont 
nted  by  Apollo,  the  lyre  by  Hermes. 
The  difference  be- 


monuments.  The 
lyra  {kipa)  is  de- 
veloped from  the 
original  tortoise 
sh^  of  Homer 
lHymn.MeTC.*l). 
The  lower  part  or 
body  ol  the  in- 
strament  consists 
of      a     tortoiso- 


with  n  parchment  dram,  or  of  a 
in  which  the  original  tortoise- 
or  less  refiected.  In  this  shell 
cUTTod  arms  (i*x"«)  o^  horns, 
upper  end  by  a  croso-bar  ((nifr). 
trinpa  pass  from  the  bottom  ol  the  shell, 
iver  a  bridge  or  fret  of  reeds  (SrivoKft),  to  the 
^Vf6r.  In  the  instroments  of  the  other  type 
[eithara,  miipa,  uleaim,  Horn.),  UiB  ahell  is 
replaced  by  a  wooden  case,  usually  sqnaie  or 
ongulsT,  and  instead  of  TrltX'",  we  find  the 
sides  of  the  cose  prolonifed  upwards,  so  that 
tho  whole  framework  acts  iiu  a.  resonance  bos 


derablf 


iwer.     The 
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wixoy-     ip9oni- 

t.or).    and   mantle 

per  to  muaieal  con. 

testa     and     other 

!;■:;:;;:,  *^rt 

IS8)  appears  to  be 

./«<V.t    (li.     IViii. 

'w,^'<;«XT*'" 

is  i«)st.  Homeric,  «ii 

d  does  not  seem  to  hare 

beoD  in  common  use 

bL'lore  the  time  of  Pindar. 
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LYRA 


The  deriyatiTes  \vpl(»,  KvpurHis,  Stc,  are  un- 
known in  good  Greek,  Ki$apl(»  and  leiBaptirrfis 
being  always  osed  of  the  lyre  andcithara  alike. 

(1)  Ai)pa.  Various  forms  of  this  appear,  bat 
all  agree  in  the  small  roond  or  oVal  soond- 
boz  and  the  slender  w^x*"*  ^^  strings 
appeur  to  have  been  toned  by  being  wound 
around  pegs  inserted  in  the  C^fJ^"  (^*^ 
iroXA^vwr  trrptfiKoWt  Plat  Bev.  581).  In  the 
KiBdpa  there  seem  to  hare  been  pulleys  or 
disks  movinff  on  the  (vy6p^  by  which  each 
string  could  l>e  regulated.  Perhaps  the  whole 
mtoh  of  the  instrument  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  large  round  TOt>jecting  ends 
<A  the  (vy6v.  It  is  to  be  notra  that  in  both 
instruments  all  the  strings  (made  of  sheep's 
gut)  were  of  the  same  length,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  of  different  thickness.  The 
question  is  obscure :  we  can  only  be  certain  that 
it  must  have  been  possible  to  tune  each  string 
separately  to  the  fine  intervals  of  Greek  music. 

Kegarding  the  original  number  and  tuning 
of  the  strmgs,  contradictory  accounts  were 
current.  According  to  one  ^tement  Hermes 
was  the  author  of  harmony,  and  invented  a 
lyre  with  three  strings,  answering  to  the  three 
seasons.  According  to  the  Hymn  to  Hermes 
(L  51)  the  primitive  lyre  was  of  seven  strings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  strings  ^m  four  to  seven  is  claimed  for 
Terpander  (700-650  B.C.). 

A  different  account,  however,  is  given  hj 
Aristotle  {Probl.  xiz.  8S),  who  says  that  the 
scale  was  formerly  one  of  seven  notes  only, 
and  that  Terpander  left  out  the  note  called 
TpiTh  And  added  the  rfirri  {rtdrji)  at  the  upper 
{i.e.  lower  in  our  notation)  end  of  the  scale  (the 
octave  of  the  ^iny,  or  lowest  note). 

The  earliest  scale  of  the  heptachord  appears 
to  have  been— 
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The  later  scale,  containing  a  whole  octave — 
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MAC£LLUM 

Hermione  is  said  to  have  increased  the  num- 
ber of  strings,  and  Timotheus  of  MOetos 
(c.  400  B.C.)  to  have 
completed  the  number 
of  twelve  (Pint  Mus. 
29,  80).  The  object  of 
the  additional  strings 
seems  to  have  been  not 
so  much  to  obtain 
greater  compass  as  to 
make  itjpossible  to  com- 
bine dirorent  modes  or 
keys,  perhaps  also  diffe- 
rent genera  (see  Ha- 
■ioa),  on  the  same  in- 
strument, and  to  pass 
Misilv  from  one  to 
another. 

Figs.  879,  680  show 
the  method  of  holding 
the    lyre,    in    plajring 
with    the  right    hand 
only  or  with  both.    It 
was  also  played  sitting, 
and  supported  on  the  Wig.  m^KM0apurris  with 
knees.       The    cithara    g??*n<'  pieotnxm.    dui- 
was  held  in  the  same       ■*^' 
manner,    and    supported    by  a   band   which 
passed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  player. 

The  harp  type,  in 
which  the  strings  are 
of  different  length, 
was  represented  in 
Greek  music  l^  the 
rpiyttwo¥  or  trian- 
gular  harp,  a  Phry- 
gian instrument, 
with  which  we  find 
associated  the  Ly- 
dian  viirKr.  (Plat. 
Bep,  iiL  p.  899; 
So^  Frag.  861.) 

The  ^uCyoSif, 

which  was  closely 
akin  to  the  viyjcTts, 
was  so  caUed  from 
the  bridge  or  fret 
{lJUKyds)y  by  which  a 
string  could  be  di- 
vided by  the  player, 
so  as  to  yield  a 
higher  note.  It  had 
twenty  strings,  and 
admitted  d  playing 
the  same  tones  sunultaneously 


nc- SBOL-Otttutfirta -wffh  Ivn 

(IXannlft-s  Stmrjo.) 


The  term  npofi^tni  was  inserted  when  the 
instrument  came  to  be  tuned  with  8  strings. 
This  addition  was  given  by  tradition  to  Pytha- 
goras (540-^10  B.C.).    [Muiea.] 

The  lyre  was  originally  P^p^  without  the 
aid  of  a  plectrum  {jKriicrpcv).  The  plectrum  was 
made  of  metal  or  ivory ;  the  shape  was  thus : 


.  in  different 
octaves  {juevcuii^^tM).  The  fueyds  in  the  lyre  and 
cithara  is  a  bridge.  In  the  ^i^tyaSis  it  would  seem 
rather  to  resemble  a  fret.  The  ^ryoy««br, 
invented  by  Epigonus  of  Ambrakia,  had  forty 
strings.  Be^des  these,  we  hear  of  the  3«{p3iros, 
which  is  thought  to  have  l>een  nearly  related  to 
the  lyre,  also  the  r^(/3Xa,  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Phoenician  or  Hebrew  nevel  or  Egyptian  nefer 

T,  and   the    aofifiiitii  (see  out    under    8aa- 

bnea).  These  instrnmentu  evidently  enjoyed 
much  popularity,  but  were  never  regu-ded  as  of 
equal  dignity  with  the  lyre  and  cithara. 


M. 


It  was  held  in  the  whole  hand  (see  figs.  678, 
679).  When  the  plectrum  was  used  {KpUtiPf 
wX^TTfir,  Kpo^iy,  psaUere),  the  strings  were 
also     touched    from    behind    (4»d\A€U',  tnirn 

eanere)  with  the  left  hand  (see  fig.  680).  Ma€«llll]ll  {i^tmuKla,  ^mtmk^^w,  tcp^owuX- 

The  seven-stringed  lyre  was  still  in  use  m    «ior).    A  provision  market  for  butchers,  fiah- 

fihe  time  of  Pindar,  52»-442  B.C.  {Pyth.  %  70,    mongers,    poulterers,   fruiterers,    and    confec- 

Ifem,  5,  84).    About  the  same  date  Lasus  of   tioners  (Ter    Eun.  ii.  2,  24;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  8, 


HACHINA 


Mt 


939,  Bp.  i.   IS,  81)  probkbly  toauded  b;  An- 

1.  Obeee. — The  AUuniui  pnmnon  nuuket 
wu  called,  OB  ft  geiienl  \eim,ii,i>mmKla,  ^Athen. 

S.6a)i  bnt  avni  (re^aentl;  ve  find  tbadiDeretil 
ep«rtJn«iU  el  'x^vf ,  ri  i^ar,  nk  tXpera,  &c^ 
which  were  m  diTiHtcnu  in  the  morket-plaoe 
ckllsd  KliicAiH.  The  aigual  tor  a  uJe  ma  giTen 
bj  ft  bell  (ir^Siii')  ringing,    f  Avopd-] 

S,  RoMAK,— ProviBiong  were  formerly  fonnd 
■1  Rome  !u  their  eepunkM  mftckets — the  loram 
boftriom,  pUcftborinm,  otitoriam :  bat  for  con- 
Temenca  the  m&rket  wm  brought  togothor  in 
the  TTiaetUum,  built  1711  B.c,  to 
the  Dorth  of  the  Formn,  The 
Mftoellnin  nugnnm  wm  in  the 
second  region  on  the  CaeliftB  hill, 
ftud  wu  probablj  a,  cirdUu  oon- 


(3)  Compoutid  MechayiieaX  Poamrt,  or  Jfo- 
chinei  for  raiting  heavy  aeighti  (ouahinfte 
tnctariaej.  Ot  these  Vitmyiiu  [i.  3-6)  deutibe* 
three  principftl  aorta,  all  of  them  oonAJstingof 
a,  proper  erect  framework,  tram  whioh  hftog 
pn'leys  {troeUa,  rechamut]  in  iheaTea  (orit> 

Id  ^.  esa  * 

beama    {liffna) 

torestftye  {antarii  funet)  and  (i)  backatin 
(rdftnaevla),  tied  at  the  top  b;  (b)  a  fibula. 
From  the  bop  hangs  (e)  a  fixed  pnllo^-black 
{troclea,  rftx'^l')  ■    ^  ^luB  the   funia  dtto- 


B  identified 
Kith  the  ohnnh  ot    S.  Sletano 
Bolondo.     The  Haoellnm  Utu- 
num,    bailt    by    Angoatna    and 
named  ftfler  Liria,  waa  near  the 
Portft  Eeqnilina.    The  aaleameii 
in  it  were  oallsd  maceUaTii  (Soet.  lui.  36,  Vttp. 
19).  Jnlioa  Caeaar  pnt  the  macella  under  police 
oontrol,  and  the  aame  waa  attempted  by  Tibe- 
rioa  (Snet.  Jul.  18,  Tib.  84). 

llMe'lis  (aliioirla).    An  snoloanre-wall  l  oro- 
perlj  ot  aolt  olay  (macero.  lo  aotten) 


rammed  blether   (coi   wall)  ;  also  ot  rough 
atone  :  and  eenerallT  any  irftll,  not  o(  ft  hoase 


Ma'abbw  (mx"^)  >"^  C'r^umm  (Inorw). 
The  genentl  bnt  looae  definition  whioh  Vitrn- 
Tius  giVOT  d(  a  macAtna  (i.  1,  §  1)  ia  a  wooden 
■tmotnre  hanng  the  yirtae  ot  moving  heavy 
weights.  A  machitxa  differs  from  an  organum 
BB  ^ing  more  complex  and  powerfal.  Dndet! 
the  class  ot  organa,  besides  oommon  tools  and  . 
aimple  instrumenle,  as  tho  ploagh,  tor  example, ' 
are  ineladed  the  aimple  me^anical  powers.  I 
liie  word  otTonutn  was  also  used  in  ite  modem 


iical  Pomen  wi 


(onus  (il}  passes  from  the  lower  moveable 
block  {e},  to  which  again  the  weight  which  is  to 
be  raised  i*  attached  by  iron  shears  (forfieti, 
KopKiroi].  Id  this  case  the  sheaves  in  each 
block  are  donUe  {duplitet  orilines  orbiculo- 
runt).  Tha  two  portions  of  (he  fanis  dnctarios 
are  then  fastened  to  an  axle  (o),  with  (p)  a 
wheel  (tirnipaniim  or  rota,  nfpiToixiBrj  oponit. 
The  sockets  on  the  beam  whioh  receive  the 
pivots  ot  the  aile  are  called  chelonia  {x'^^*'"). 
A  second  rope  passing  roond  the  tympanum  ia 
taken  back  to  a  capstan  (trgala,  ipyaroicikir- 


[RrdnnU.] 

1.  Mech^tieat  Snginei. 

(1)  The  SimpU  Ueehar 
known  to  the  Qreek  mechaniciani  irom  an 
early  period.  Vitrariui  (i,  8,  S  S)  eiplainsthe 
action  ot  the  lever  (/nreus  veclit),  and  its 
three  diflerent  sorts,  according  to  ^e  position  I 
ot  the  lulcram  (bweiJx>^'y)'  "'^  »■»  <><  ■*■  I 
applioations,  as  in  the  steelyard  [BtkttM^ 
and  the  oars  and  rudder-oars  ot  a  ship ;  and ' 
alludes  to  the  principle  ot  virtual  velocities. 
The  inclined  plane  also  was  known  to  Yitruvius. 

Undar  tha  head  ot  oinmlar  motion  may  be 
olaaaed  the  various  formi  ot  wheels  and  screws  ' 
-^lauilra,  rtdat,  timpano,  rotae,  cocleaa,  i 
'  ies,baQittii«,prsia,ftbontwhichseethe 
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MAEANDEB 


IL  Military  Enginst.    Arief ;   Helepolii; 
Tettado;  Tormentum;  TiiiTii,&c.) 
m.  ThMirical  Machinet.    [ThMtmm.] 

IV.  HydrauUc  Bnginei. 

(1)  Conveyance  and  delivery  of  waier 
throiigh  pipea  and  ekanneU.  [<^iiaediiOtilf; 
Bmifwriniii;  Fiftnla;  Fonf.]  TbB  ancients 
knew,  and  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic 
law,  that  water  enclosed  in  a  bent  pipe  rises  to 
the  same  level  in  both  arms.  Thej  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  law  of  hydraulics,  that  the 
qaantity  of  water  deliYered  hj  an  orifice  in  a 
given  tune  depends  on  the  sue  of  the  orifice 
and  on  the  height  oi  the  water  in  the  reservoir; 
and  also,  that  it  is  delivered  faster  through 
a  short  pipe  than  through  a  mere  orifice  of  equal 
diuneter. 

(3)  Machines  for  radaing  water.    [Antlia.] 
(8)  Machines  in  which  waier  is  the  moving 

power.   [Mola.] 

(4)  Other  applications  of  water,  as  to  the 
measurement  of  time,  and  the  production  of 
musical  sounds,  in  tiie  cl^sydra  and  the 
hydraulic  organ.    fHoroloffiiun ;  Hydranla.] 

V.  The  word  machina  in  Latin  also  signifies 
the  scaffolding  on  which  plasterers  or  masons 
work  (Plin.  xxxv.  §  120). 

MMft'nder.  The  *  key-pattern'  or  *  Greek 
fret'  used  as  an  ornamental  border.  (See 
Idmbiu.) 

Maenia'iiiuiL  A  projecting  balcony  above 
the  arcades  of  shops  on  tiie  south-west  of  the 
Roman  forum,  erected  for  the  use  of  the  spec- 
tators of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  bv  the  censor 
C.  Maenius,  818  B.C. ;  and  hence  balconies  in 
general  came  to  be  called  maeniana.  [Amphi- 
theatmm ;  Canoelli ;  Domiu,  fig.  470,  p.  244.] 

Magalia  and  Mapalia.  Punic  words,  signi- 
fying a  circular  encampment  or  Mereba  of  reed 
huts.  MapaZia  appears  to  be  used  of  shep- 
herds' cottages  (Sil.  Ital.  zvii.  89),  and  of  the 
suburbs  of  a  town.  (See  Verg.  Aen.  i.  421, 
iv.  259.)  The  distinction  between  magalia  and 
mapalta  is  not  clear. 

magi'star.  The  title  of  many  officials  under 
the  Empire ;  as,  «.^.,  M.  armorum,  M.  auctionis, 
M.  a  censibus,  &c.  For  M.  bibendi,  see 
Sympoiiiim. 

Maoibteb  EQumm.    pHctator.j 

Maoibteb  Fani  in  coloniae  and  mnnicipia 
was  appointed  each  year  by  the  duumviri  of  the 
town,  to  arrange  the  ceremonies,  sacrificia,  pul- 
vinaria,  &c  The  Roman  equivalent  is  aeditutu. 

Maoibteb  Populi.    [Dictator.] 

Maoibteb  Societatis.  The  eouites,  who 
farmed  the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into 
companies  or  partnerships,  and  the  president 
was  called  Magister  Societatis.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
74, 182,  Fam.  xiu.  9,  Plane.  18,  82.)    [Societai.] 

Maoistbi  Vicobum.  These  officials  had 
existed  under  the  Republic  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7). 
They  were  entirely  reorganised  by  Augustus  in 
the  year  7  B.C.,  when  he  divided  the  city  into 
14  regiones  and  266  vici,  and  assigned  four 
magistri  vicorum  to  each  vicus,  who  were 
elected  annuaUy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicus  (Suet.  Aug.  80).  Their  functions  were 
partly  civil,  partiy  religious.  W^en  AugustuB 
imwmted  them,  they  had  (with  seryi  pubhci 
nnder  them)  especiaUy  to  guard  agamst  fires, 
which  duty  was  afterwards  transferred  U>  tiie 
coh(ynes  vigtlum.  They  had  otiier  duties 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  order  withm  their 

district.  ,  ..      *!. 

As  regards  their  religious  duties  they  pre- 
sided over  the  CompitaUa,  besides  tiie  worrfup 
of  Stata  Mater,  the  protectress  against  fire. 


MAGISTRATUS 

They  had  also  to  superintend  the  building  or 
repairs  of  the  Sacella  of  the  Lares.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  office  they  wore  the 
toga  praetexta,  and  hsA  two  lictors  assigned  to 
them. 

Xaffiftra'tni.  Magistraius  is  used  indif- 
ferently to  indicate  the  office  and  the  person 
who  holds  it.  Magistrattis  is  commonly  re- 
stricted to  the  person  or  office  of  the  governors 
of  the  Populus  Romanus,  of  the  Plebs,  and  of 
the  municipia  and  colonies. 

Every  such  magistrate  has  coerciHot  the 
power  within  his  office  to  compel  the  citisens 
to  obey  him  {in  ordinem  cohere).  He  has  like- 
wise the  power  of  addressing  the  people  by 
word  of  mouth  {ius  conHonis)  and  oy  written 
proclamation  {ius  edicendij. 

The  magistrates  are  grouped  in  oolites; 
there  are  two  consuls,  ten  tribunes,  and  so 
forth.  But  these  colleges  do  not  usually  (see 
Liv.  ix.  46,  7)  act  as  boards.  Each  individual 
magistrate  is  invested  with  the  full  powers  of 
his  college,  if  not  interrupted  b^  his  colleagues. 
A  particular  subdivision  of  duties  {provinciae) 
may,  however,  be  prescribed  by  the  senate  or 
people  for  the  individual  members  of  a  college, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  praetors  at  home  and  of 
the  governors  of  the  transmarine  possessions 
of  Rome. 

Magistratus  Populi  Bomani. — Our  autho- 
rities trace  all  magistracy  back  to  the  regal 
power.  By  the  institution  of  the  consulship 
this  power  was  put  in  commission  (Cic  Legg. 
iii.  8,  8 ;  Liv.  ii.  1,  7). 

Exceptions  to  the  consular  power  are  the 
dictator,  interrex,  and  tribunes  with  consular 

ewer.  Each  one  of  these  officials  had  the 
iperiilxiL  Further,  certain  functions  were 
committed  to  assistcmts  not  invested  with  im- 
perium :  such  were  the  censors,  curule  aediles, 
and  quaestors,  besides  the  lesser  officials,  who 
collectively  made  up  the  vigintivirate.  [IHffinti- 
■ezviri.]  Lnperium  being  denied  to  theee, 
the  generic  term  potestas  serves  as  descriptive 
of  their  authority.  Those  who  had  imperium 
(including  the  censors)  were  termed  maiores 
magistraius;  the  others,  minora. 

The  greater  magistrates  receive  their  office 
from  the  ]^pulu8  assembled  by  centuries,  the 
lesner  magistrates  from  the  populus  assembled 
by  tribes.  All  the  magistrates  with  imperium 
are  colleagues,  and  so  their  auspices  may  collide 
{turbaref  retinerci  vitiare,  obtinere),  in  which 
case  those  of  the  superior  override  those  of  the 
inferior :  e,g.y  a  ]^raetor  acting  in  the  field  in 
conjunction  with  a  consul  could  not,  though 
he  had  an  imperium  of  his  own,  claim  a 
triumph,  because  his  imperium  and  his  auspices 
were  overborne  by  those  of  the  oonsuL 

The  magistrates  cum.  imperio  alone  had  the 
ius  agendi  cum  populo.  The  voice  of  the 
Roman  people  could  be  uttered  only  in  answer 
to  a  question  {rogatio)  put  to  it  by  such  a 
magistrate. 

As  all  magisterial  power  is  derived  from  the 
people,  those  magistrates  who  have  the  ius 
agendi  cum  populo  must  provide  for  the  suc- 
cession, not  only  in  their  own  college,  but  in 
all  the  other  magistracies.  The  choice  of  a 
censor  or  curule  aedile  must  be  submitted  to 
the  populus  by  the  consul  or  praetor.  The 
presiding  officer  is  said  rogare  or  creare  the 
newly  elected  magistrate.  The  co-optation  of 
the  mctator  is  an  exception.  Neither  the  Rex 
Sacrificulus  nor  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was 
elected  by  the  people— probably  from  a  reli- 
gious scruple. 


HAGISTRATUS 
luritdietio,  the  power  ol  ftdminuteiinK 
JQatioe  beLween  the  citiMn^  beloDKa  m  its  fall 
eitont  only  to  tbe  ma^atnto  cum  impffrio- 
Bnt  *ll  aenoaa  litigation  at  Borne  is  BpeoisUy 
reserved  as  the  provincia  ot  one  or  other  of  the 
pmeton.  A  luniled  jnriadiction  in  apeoial 
o&sea  belongs  to  the  cniule  aadilea,  tha  decern- 
■.  ■    i.^...__    ..-ji  —  j-_     __a    f^   mimicipol 


MALLUVIUM  lOO 

be  awd  in  attack  M  well  as  in  defence.  II  Ibe 
ne  thinks  fit  to  Oaryw  Oie  conanl  into 
n  or  to  drs^  the  censor  to  the  Tupeion 
for  eiecntion,  no  one  bnt  mnother  tnbnne 
can  hinder  bits.  The  veto  of  Uie  tribune, 
again,  ia  abaolate  over  thi        " 


iminal  jDitice  laUaHkewiu  nnder  tlie  in 


t  then 


1  of  tl 


, _^ .■  early   limited  by  the  right   of 

appeal  to  the  people  (proBocatio  ad  pojuiium) 
lAien  the  pnniahment  to  be  inflicted  is  aerioos. 
Bnt  lest  the  dignity  of  the  superior  ma^strate 
ahonld  be  lowered  b;  an  adveTse  decision,  the 
tAak  of  condemning  or  accnaing  was  devolved 
on  the  dnoviri  perduelhonis  and  the  qnaeators, 
Wheaever  jrrovocatut  is  snspeaded,  as,  e.p., 
on  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  the  superior 
nugistrale  ie  seen  u  criminal  jodge,  and  inflicts 


S  of  li 


1  (Liv.  1 


1*-19). 

CoDBola  and  praetors  retained  a  right  of  im- 
prisonment {eoealio  et  jirennoj.  This  right 
was  not  possessed  by  the  mferior  magistrates. 

Only  Uiose  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people 
who  as  holding  the  imperinm  represent  the 
kingly  ofGoe  can  summon  and  consolt  the 
senate,  vhioh  was  the  consilium  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  The;  had,  however,  the  right  ot 
addresaing  the  senate  offlciaUy  {verba  faeere). 
This  power  is  absent  from  the  censor,  the  Gumle 
aedile,  and  the  quaestor. 

The  office  of  the  magistrate  ceases  imme- 
diately on  the  expiry  of  the  period  (or  which 
he  has  been  elected.  If  he  is  present  in  the 
city  (itomt),  his  powers  lapse  with  his  office; 
bat  if  he  is  absent  on  service  [militiaej,  he 
remains  in  offioe,  acting  pro  coniuU,  pro  prae- 
tort,  or  pro  guatttore,  as  the  case  may  be. 
By  the  time  of  the  Becond  Punic  War  it  is 
recognised  that  a  simple  decree  of  the  senate, 
withoDt  a  vote  ol  the  people,  which  was  OOD- 
sidered  necessary  a  century  earher,  is  sufficient 
tor  the  prorogation  ol  an  eiisting  command. 
When  a  command  pro  comule  ia  conferred  on 
A  private  man— aa  lor  instance  on  F.  Scipio, 
~  ~      I.e. — a  law  of  the  popnloa  or  the  plebs  waa 


necessary. 
Magitlrai 


irporation 


il«bi(.~~When  the  at 


ITS. 


their  first 


1  Wi  B 


to  elect  magistrates  of  their 

, officers,   the    tribnnes    and 

aediles  of  the  plebs,  existed  from  thenoelorth 
aide  by  side  wiUi  the  magistrates  ol  the  Roman 
people.  The  autboritj  of  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates was  from  the  first  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  oommnnity.     As  the  corporation  of  the 

filebs  gradually  assomed  to  itself  the  right  to 
Bgislate  on  matters  concerning  the  whole  slate, 
ita  olBcers  became  more  and  more  magistrates 
of  tJiB  Roman  state.  When  the  Hortensian 
Law  (367  B.c)  gave  to  plebiscita  the  loroe  ol 
lawa,  the  distinction  between  patrician  and 
plabaiau  magistrates  disappeared. 

The  tribune  had,  aa  tlie  consul  hod,  the  I'ut 
agendi  cum  poputc.  The  senate  likewiae  ie 
asaigned  as  a  coiwiliunt  of  advisers  to  him 
OS  well  aa  to  the  consol,  and  he  has  the 
same  right  of  sommoning  it  and  eliciting  its  de- 
crees. The  tribnne  had  not  the  imperinm.  He 
oonld  neither  command  in  war  nor 


«ver,  taertuanct  u 


uidhisf 


He 


ztitai  cnald 


espondrng  powf 


hile  these  have    no 
,  him.    Such  powers 

woold  be  nothing  short  of  a  legalised  tyranny 
were  they  placed  in  a  single  hand.  Bat  the 
number  of  the  tribunes  was  a  oheck  apon  their 
power.  In  ordinary  times  the  college  ot 
tribunes,  divided  against  iteelf,  excluded  from 
mihtary  command,  and  incapable  of  action 
outside  the  city  walls,  became  the  instmment 
of  the  senate,  and  a  oonvenient  check  on  any 
vagaries  of  the  superior  magistrates.  (See 
Liv.  iiviii.  46;  ilv.  31.)  These  oontrodiotory 
powers,  however,  became  dangerous  in  times  of 
revolution.  In  die  hands  of  Uie  Graochi  the 
tribonician  power  overbore  the  other  elements 
ot  the  oonetitution,  and  ODuld  be  resisted  only 
by  violence  and  bloodshed.  Under  the  control 
of  htariua,  of  Pompey,  and  ol  Caesar,  the  same 
office  afforded  an  effective  support  to  the  mtli- 

S  chiefs  against  the  senatorial  government; 
the  power  ot  the  plebeian  magistrate^ 
united  at  last  with  military  and  provincial 
Donusand,  became  the  basis  ol  the  despotism 
of  the  emperors. 
Kale'itu.  See  Appendix,  Rohak  Liw, 
Ma'lleu,  dim.  laUe-olu.  (1)  A  hammer 
or  moUet.     In  Greek  the  general  term  is  v^ifpa; 


the  large  smith's  hammer  is  called  ^or^p  false 
Kiirrpa,  Lat.  marcui) ;  Kpnaiplt  is  a  hammer 
with  one  end  sharpened,  like  a  cool-pick. 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer 
upon  the  anvil  for  ordinary  work,  the  smith 
(xaAJTfiif)  wrought  with  this  instm- 
ment figures  c^ed  fna  s^vp^Aara 
'-    ■•     --■        i),   which  were  either 
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Malni.  (1)  tltATli.] 
(9)  The  BpUB  nwd  in  tlie  amphilhealre  t 


driven  in  pain  (Lticr.  iii.  1076;  Or.  Am, 
ii.  16,  19;  Hor.  Cam,  iii.  37,  7,  Epad.  it.  14, 
£p.  i.  7,  77},  bat  oIk  lot  Tiding,     [(foim*,] 

■a'uio  (irrnefi^i),    [Cnnni  pnUtnu,] 

KuitslB.  Id  Che  imperial  timeB,  t,  table-clotb 
(Uut.  iii.  39,  111),  but  orisiiully,  u  it«  etfiDo- 
Ic^y  ahoWB.  a  towel  or  napkin  uud  by  prieatB  at 
sBCriflcei  (Verg.  Oearg.  iv.  677,  Aen.  \.  701; 
Ov.  Fa»t.  JT.  988),  ajid  by  gneaU  at  table 
flhppK].  We  may  nthet  frem  Hotaoe  (Sol. 
■■    "     '""^  "--'   --  '-ibleoloth  wae  used  m  his 


a.  e,   10)  (hat  r 


auspend  the   velarium.      {See  fig.   88,   ondei 
AiBphithAAtnisi.) 

lUlu  o'enlu.    rFBMinnmJ 

Xuiemi;  Kuudu'tia;  unei'pU  eanw; 

Itk'iMipl  TM.     See  Appendix,  Rokan  Law. 
Iluiu'tnill.     See  Appendix,  Boham  Law. 


lungo.    [8emu,] 

■b'iiIm  (xtiplt].  (1)  A  sleeve,  n^ordsd  an 
barbaric  or  eSeminate  outil  the  later  Empire 
(7erg.  Aon.  ii.  SIS),  Beddea  the  nu  of  sleeies 
Mwn  to  the  tonic,  which,  when  «o  made,  waa 
osUed  chiridola  or  majueaia  tuniea,  aimTea 
were  also  worn  aa    a    aeparale  part    of    the 

(a)  A   glore.     In    Homer    (Od.  hit.   380) 

Ci(3fs  are  fingerleaa  glovea,  worn  on  the 
da  to  protBot  them  fr«n  briaia  and  thoma. 
GloTsa  with  flngara  an  sailed  ytipilti  Sojcrv- 
\irTcd.    OloTBH  with  flngen  {dtgitaUa)  were 


wora  among  the  Bomana  for  tlie  performance 
of  certain  manaal  operationB.  and  in  winter  to 
protect  the  handa  from  oold. 

(8]  A  gnaid,  naed  by  archers  to  proteol  the 
left  arm  from  the  atring.  ^e  Rinnan  gladi- 
ators wore  a  aleeve  or  guard  on  the  right 
aim  and  hand  (Jut.  vi.  9fiS).    [SlKdlatoraaJ 

H)  A  handcuff  (Vei^.  Grorg.  is.  *8B ;  Hor. ' 
Bp.i.  IB,  76;  Plant,  .^nn.  ii.  9,  88,  Capl.  iii. 
E,  1).  Such  were  thou  naed  to  attach  a 
priaaner  to  the  aoldier  who  gnardsd  bim  (Ada 
nnii.  SO;  Eph.ti.  SO;  Fhil.  i.  7, 18 ;  see  Bp. 
lo^ttootonPiUZ.  p.8). 

nul'pnlDi ;  Kwiipnla'rM ;  Muupnlk'rii. . 
'   gbtraitiw;  SignA   milltuia;   Cnniu  pub-  j 

MiaBU.  Manni  were  Gallic  ponies,  muiih  I 
nwd  at  Baaa  for  nae  in  hameaa,  generally  | 


I  Ttm.'atiBK  (rif^  ti\Mei].  Properly  a  ttkrel- 
'  ling  bag,  in  wluch  proviaiona  and  a  change  of 
I  clothea  coAld  be  carried.  It  wan  carried  in  the 
I  hand  or  along  over  the  shonlder  (Catnll.  xiii.  31 ; 
Pars.  St.  34),  or  atrappedoQ  behind  the  saddle  of 
the  horse  (Hor.  Bat.  i.  6, 106).  The  Greek  word 
rrfiitiirTa  (&r.  Av.  616,  Ban.  IS),  carried  on  a 
journey  by  the  slave,  mean*  a  roll  of  clothsa  aa 
well  as  bedding ;  these  coald  also  be  packed  in 
a  mtmuariStaiiitr,  a  largR  bag  or  '  hold-all ' 
(Plat.  Theaet.  p.  17S  E  ;  Aeach.  F.  L.  §  99). 
KattttltiM.  [Bpolia.] 
Kkniuii,  ConTantlo  In.    [IlatrinoniiiB.] 

tmuai'uio.     See  Appendix,  Romah  Lait. 


Xappa  (x'^P^f'^peff  imiiaytiar).  A  linen 
uapkm.  Among  Greeks  uid  Romanc,  both 
belar«  and  after  eating,  a  slave  carried  round  A 
basin  {mnUunium,  tndleKm,  polubrutn ;  in 
Greek,  kiBv'i  X<'P^><"'P"'),  whilst  another 
poured  water  {x'prii)  from  a  jag  (uireolut, 
wpiT^avi),  and  carried  also  a  napkiD  or  tow«l 
to  wipe  Uie  handa  ;  this  was  called  icirrck  x"?^ 
ttvp.  See  Horn.  II.  iiiv.  804,  Od.  i.  186 ;  PbO. 
Symp.  p.  ITfi  A,  &e.  The  mappa  in  Horaoe's 
time  waa  provided  by  the  host  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1, 
81).  In  Martial's  time  (he  guests  bronght  Uieir 
own  napkins  (see  Hart.  iii.  39,  iv.  46,  ii.  87). 
We  beat  of  napkins  embroidered  with  Uie 
latns  olavus  (Hart.  iv.  48)  and  with  gold.  For 
(be  mappa  at  the  games,  see  CiNU. 

Kuuor  (i^fAo^i).  Harbte,  properly  a  cal- 
careous stone  which  will  take  a  poliui ;  but 
also  applied  to  other  choice  stones,  such  as 
granite  and  serpentine. 

The  Greek  term  tor  white  marble  such  aa 
waa  nsed  ia  building  is  AtOai  Awmii :  nifim- 
pos  till  late  times  means  metely  a  blou  of 

The  principal  quarries  (AoTB/ttibr,  /i^sUer) 
ot  white  marble  in  Greece  were  thoee  of  Pen- 
telikuB  and  Hymettas  in  Attica.  The  former  ia 
finer  in  grain  than  the  Parian.  With  time  and 
exposure  it  takes  the  fawn-coloured  hne  whioh 
is  BO  much  admired  in  the  buildings  ol  Athens, 
especially  the  Propylaea  and  the  Theseion. 
The  Bculptutes  of  the  AkropotiB,  as  well  as  the 
bnildinga.  are  ol  Peutelic  marUe.  TheqaarrieH 
are  HtilJ  used,  and  are  iueihanatible.  Hnnel- 
tian  marble  is  also  white,  but  coarser,  and  with 
grey  striations, 

Parian  marble  (of  which  the  whole  island  ot 
Parog  is  composed)  ia  the  finest  statuary  marble. 
The  grain  ie  more  crystalline  than  that  of  the 
Pentelic,  and  it  is  slightly  ttansluoent  The 
principal  works  of  Ghnek  sculptnie  were  cut 
out  of  this  marble. 

Other  marbles  were  quarried  in  Naio^ 
Tenoa,  Thasos,  and  other  islanda  In  Pixikon- 
nesus  was  found  a  fine  white  Tw^Mf,  wjth 
black  veins,  called  also  Kvfuntrir  llAit. 

•n..  «„,..  :,...  __. ^,  coloured 


raece  uid  Phoenicia,  impoi 
II  paiia  of  the  world.     The 
moDolithio  colmniis  uid  ftrchitnTeg,  toi  pdre- 
meiils  BJid  in  Cni*ta«  for  veneerJiiB  nail*. 

The  principal  aorta  ue : 

MarmoT  Lun«iw,  irhtte  marble  from  Lull*, 
in  the  diatiict  of  Cutua.    It  hu  a  CT7>talliiie 

M,  Caryttium,  vhite  (Itenuting  in  bed* 
with  gceyiah  ^Teen,  Irom  Kuyatoi,  in  Eaboes— 
the  tmideni  e^oUino:  very  ccmmon  \t  Borne. 

It.  Taenantim,  ot  two  sorte,  the  blood  red, 
wotto  antico,  uid  (probably)  (he  block,  nero 
antico.  Other  black  marblea  oune  frocQ 
Kaii^  Hiletiu,  and  Bithynia. 

M,  Numidicuni,  Libycum,  yellow  with  ■}iadeB 
of  onnge  and  pink  :  mallo  atUieo. 

if,  Ptirygium  or  Synnadicum,  with  blood- 
ied  (tha  blood  of  Atya)  or  poiple  maikingB: 

M.  laiium  [Tom  laani,  a  Taiiegated  marble 
now  called  Porta  Santa. 

Of  other  atonea  may  be  mentioDed  : 
Porph]Ty,  red  (porphj/rita,  kmit^ii^t)  and 
^reen  (lapu  Laeadaemoniut),  twma  TMnarua, 
lo  Xiakonia :  perhap«  verda  nntica,  No  modem 
examples  of  this  marble  axiHt,  and  the  qnorriea 
are  onknown ;  unlesa  thoae  near  Pydna,  re- 
cently didcovered,  from  which  came  the  mono- 
litha  of  SU.  Sophia,  aie  those  which  anpplied 


QrSinile,  red  Byenite,  tiooi  Syeue  (Aasuan) 
iamt  pyrrhopoectliu  ;  gray  (Syenttei  oi  juaro- 
mui),  ^Bo  from  Egypt,  and  bum  I]Ta(£!lba): 
black,  Aethiopieuf. 

Seipentine    (opkilei,  i^ittit),  white,   black, 


abore.) 

flaarfriii),  at  flnt  chiefly 
bottlee  (AlftbMtnun),  but  in  later  times  also 
in  monoliths  and  for  payemente  and  wall  tn- 
OTPstatioD,  ae  well  as  in  colonred  itatnar;. 
This  wae  imported  from  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  India,  tie.  The  white  Italian 
alabaster  was  alao  aaed,  bnt  eeema  not  to  be 
diotiogniahed  froi 

'^^- ^--'-lau  pans  oi  toe  c/    ,  _ . 

d  managed 

J J .  ._.  ■;  prtxttTatoret  mon- 

Hum,  dtc.     The  engineers  are  machinaTii,  the 
workmen  la/pieidan.'a&  Tnttallarii, 

The  blocks,  aomberad  and  marked,  often  with 


HATBIUONTDH  lae 

pnrae  (Plant.  Iten.  a.  1,  S9   Ac.;  Xen.  Symp. 

The  nuuTujnum  was  a  email  leathsm  bag 
closed  by  being  drawn  twether  at  the  month 
(Plat.'  Symp.  p.  ISO  D,  ^- 
XArvtof),      it    ia   a   oommon 
attribnte  of   Hermea.     (Bee 
also  Crnmwia ;  Zona.) 

MapTopCa.      See  Appen-   j  \ 

dii,  GutEE  Iiiiw.  I  I 

ro4>dpoi,       ■■       '  ' 


corporal  ponishmenta  inflicted  ^       ~ 

by  the  higher  nugistrates.  In   fli.  aw.  -  weaxj 
the  theatre  the  ^UKmyo^pm      ^^*  »  "•'"- 
preaervedorder,  and  were  sta- 
tioned for  this  porpose  in  the  orcbeetra,  near  the 
thymele.    [See  also '  Pa08oDxoL,]    At  AtJiens 


slaves,  called  b 


n(M 


-),  c 


he  public 

EtoyUiians 


IMP.  DOM,  AUQ 
•X-CSGERM.  PER  ■ 
CHREZ.  LIB.         I 

{it.  sent  to  Kome  by  the  freedman  Chresitnni), 
were  sent  lo  Oitia  and  deposited  at  the  Mar- 
moratum  or  marble-wharf,  (Bee  Middleton, 
Attcient  Some  in  1888,  chap,  i, ;  BlUmner, 
Tacfmologie,  *c.  yol,  iv.  p,  13,  §  1,) 

Ibmwaaapparentlya  broad-headed  mattock 
with  teeth,  perimps  heavier  than  the  ligo,  ased 
for  brcakiae  up  the  hard  gronud  in  preparation 
lor  lighter  digging  and  hoeing  (Plin.xviii.  g  147; 
Jt.T.  IV.  187), 

Karn'piiui    (>uipa'^tr»',    MAAirruirJ,       A 


KatTElla.    A  teativol  a 

'ery  year  on  June  11,  in  honoor  of  the  god- 
dess Mater  Uatata  (identified  with  LeukoChea), 
whose  temple  stood  in  the  Forum  Boarinm 
(Liv,  V,  IB).  It  was  calebrated  by  Roman 
matron*  only,  and  the  saori£oes  offered  to  the 
goddess  consisted  ol  cakes  baked  in  pota  of 
earthenware  (Ov,  Fa»t,  vi.  47G,  Ac).  The 
matrons  bore  m  their  arms  the  children  of  their 
sisters,  hot  their  own,  and  offered  prayers  for 
them.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  then 
crowned  with  a  garland.  Blares  were  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  (he  solemnities,  or  to 
enter  the  temple  of  the  goddeea. 

Katrimo'nlnm,  Hu'pUM  (fdiui).  Marriage.' 
1,  Gheee.— At  Athens  the  inatitntion  ot  moao- 
gamy  was  referred  by  tradition  to  Kekropa. 
Tliere  are  traces  of  the  early  aiistenoe  in 
Greece  ot  polyandry,  Eenoe  the  Lykian  cna- 
tom  (Hdt,  1,  ITS)  of  reckoning  families  according 

tho»  " 

whei 
(liroDgh  the  m 

The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  dsscribe  a  aociety  in 
whioh  monogamy,  and  on  the  whole  a  pure 
monogamy,  is  the  rule.  No  doubt '  conoubines ' 
ore  mentioned,  ae  well  as  '  wedded  wives '  {Od. 
xiv.  aoe,  waXXoKit);  and  the  connexion  of 
OdyaseUB  with  Kirke  and  Kalvpso  did  not  dis- 
parage the  position  ot  Penelope  as  iiai^tiit 
fAoX"-     ^'  appears  probable   (hat  the  rela- 

Sdnd  recoenised,  as  well  as  that  throi^ 
then,  over  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  this 
would  partly  account  for  (he  high  potitioD 
attributed  to  women  in  Homer. 

After  the  Homeric  age,  the  position  ol  women 
declined.  This  maf  be  due  partly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  city  lifi'  and  of  daties  for  which 
women  were  leita  titt^  than  for  those  of  the 
simpler  patriarchal  oommonity;  partly  to 
Oriental  influence  throneh Ionia;  partly  also (o 
OiB  importance  attached  to  parity  of  race  ns 
oitiienshia  came  to  be  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  All  these  inHaencea  tend  to  aeparat.' 
women  from  men  and  confine  them  to  a  com- 
parative aeclnsion,  as  in  the  East. 

In  spite  of  instances  to  the  contrary,  euch  aa 
those  of  Korinnn  at  Thebes,  500  B.c,  and 
Sappho  in  the  eiith  century,  women  in  the 
whole  of  Greece  no  laager  share  the  lite  ot  the 
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men,  as   the   matrons  and   maidens   of   the 
Homeric  poems  do. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of  free-bom  citizen 
women  attained  its  fuU  development  in  North- 
em  Greece,  the  colonies  in  Asia,  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  and  the  northern  pojrt  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus itself. 

In  Sparta,  however,  women  enjoyed  an  au- 
thority and  distinction  rarely  accorded  to  them 
even  in  modem  times.  With  Sparta,  Crete  and 
Kyrene  may  be  reckoned. 

The  dowries  of  wives  at  Sparta  were  large, 
and  there  were  many  heiresses.  Aristotle 
tells  us  {Pot  ii.  9)  that  two-fifths  of  the  soil  of 
Lakonia  was  possessed  by  women.  Hence  the 
Spartan  women  enjoyed  a  higher  consideration 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 

Before  marriage,  the  Spartan  girl  passed  an 
open-air  life  ox  continuous  exercise;  she 
wrestled  and  raced  with  her  equals  (Xen. 
Bep.  Lac.  L  4);  the  society  of  young  men 
was  not  forbidaen  to  her,  and  she  was  present 
at  the  public  games.  The  form  of  marriage  was 
a  mock  capture ;  after  marriage  the  bridegroom 
did  not  at  once  take  his  bride  nome,  but  visited 
her  in  her  parents'  house  clandestinely,  and 
this  secret  intercourse  sometimes  continued  till 
children  were  bom  to  them.  The  married  woman 
was  forbidden  to  attend  gymnastic  contests; 
and  when  she  went  out  of  doors,  wore  a  veO. 

Polyandry  was  not  unknown  at  Sparta,  in 
cases  where  a  woman  had  no  children  by  her 
husband.  A  wife  might  be  divorced  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness  (cf .  Hdt.  vi.  89).  Conjugal 
infidelity  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  'fhe 
Spartan  women  were  the  finest  and  handsomest 
in  Greece  (Ar.  Lys.  78-84),  and  their  sayings  and 
deeds  reocfded  in  Plutardi  give  an  impression 
of  nobleness  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  men. 

At  Athens  women  were  under  restrictions 
greater  than  elsewhere  in  Greece.  The  object 
of  marriage  was  to  maintain  the  name  of  a 
familv  and  provide  citizens  to  serve  the  state 
(see,  however,  Plut.  Sol.  20) ;  and  the  domestic 
side  of  marriage  was  much  less  prominent  than 
wnong  Christian  nations.  The  current  view  of 
Athenian  marriage  and  love  is  set  forUi  in  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  sentiment 
is  romantic,  but  business  comes  first ;  and  the 
female  cluuracters,  though  often  tender,  are 
not  of  any  moral  elevation,  and  rather  re- 
semble those  of  Moli^re  than  those  of  Shake- 
speare. In  consequence  of  the  seclusion  of 
women,  opportunities  for  young  people  to  meet 
each  other  were  rare,  and  no  ideas  of  sentiment 
entered  into  the  Greek  conception  of  marriage. 
Love  affairs  were  as  a  rule  confined  to  relations 
with  hetaerae  and  ToAAoica/.  The  inclination 
of  young  men  was  little  regarded ;  that  of  the 
young  women  not  at  all.  The  business  was 
arranged  by  the  fathers  or  guardians  of  each, 
and  me  young  people  had  only  to  obey.  In 
oases  where  girls  did  not  get  married  in  time, 
professional  matc^imakers  (vpofiyrfffrplai)  were 
sometimes  employed  (Xen.  jaem.  ii.  6,  86),  who, 
however,  did  not  stand  in  high  esteem  (Plat. 
Theaet.  p.  160).  After  marriage  the  wife  was 
expected  to  superintend  the  household,  to  heli) 
in  the  education  of  the  boys,  and  take  charge 
of  the  girls  till  they  mamed ;  to  spin,  weave, 
and  make  clothes ;  and  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
little  outside  her  own  house. 

It  was  considered  indecorous  for  a  woman, 
married  or  single,  to  converse  with  any  man, 
except  a  near  relation ;  to  go  out  of  her  own 
house  except  for  causes  of  necessity,  or  to  join 


in  processions  or  witness  the  tragedies  in  the 
theatre.  Men  were  not  admitted  to  the  yv^- 
aucujnris.  These  rules  did  not  apply  so  fully  to 
women  of  the  lower  class,  or  in  the  country.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  these  cust(uns  prevail  in 
Greece  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present 
day. 

(Cf.  Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  788,  Med,  280-266,  Andr. 
858,  Or.  108,  Troad.  642;  Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p. 
1808,  c.  Neaer.  p.  1867,  e.  Everg.  p.  1157 ;  Ar. 
Thetm.  448,  Pax,  980 ;  Plut.  Sol.  21 ;  Arist  Pol.  i. 
12,^^^.  viii.  14 ;  Plat.  Le^g.  vi..  Rep.  ix.  p.  679  ; 
Thuc  ii.  45 ;  Xen.  Oec.  vii.  12,  Mem.  ii.  %  Sec) 

Men  generally  married  later  than  women. 
Plato  {Legg.  iv.  p.  721)  and  Aristotle  {Pol.  vii. 
16)  nut  the  respective' ages  at  26-86  and  16-90. 

Monogamy  is  assumed  by  the  Athenian  law. 
Marriage,  we  are  told,  was  made  compulsory  l^ 
Solon  (Plut.  de  Am.  Prol.  2 ;  but  if  so,  the 
law  fell  entirely  into  disuse.  A  citizen  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  until  his  name  was  entered  in 
the  tribal  register  (Ai}(ia^x<'c^^  ypafiftartiow). 
A  man  might  not  marry  a  direct  ancestor  or 
descendant ;  nor  might  he  marry  stepmother  or 
stepdaughter,  mother-in-law  or  daughter-in- 
law  ;  nor  a  sister.  The  marriage,  however,  of  a 
brother  with  a  half-sister  on  the  father's  side 
did  sometimes  occur  (Dem.  e.  Eubul.  p.  1804^ 
§  20;  Plut.  Themist.  82).  Marriage  with  a 
niece  was  common ;  with  an  aunt  naturally  less 
so,  but  there  was  nothing  to  forbid  it. 

The  prohibiting  of  marriage  between  a  citizen 
and  an  alien  would  hardly  seem  to  have  existed 
in  the  early  period  of  Athenian  history ;  Mega- 
kles  (Hdt.  VI.  180)  and  Miltiades  (vi.  89)  both 
married  foreigners;  Abrotonon,  the  mother  of 
Themistokles,  was  a  Thrakian  (Plut.  Themist. 
1).  In  the  time  of  Perikles  marriage  with  an 
alien  was  forbidden  (Plut.  Pericl.  87 ;  SchoL 
ad  Ar.  Ve^p.  717).    This  law,  having  been  ne- 

flected,  was  re-enacted  in  the  arcnonship  of 
Sukleides  (408  B.C.)  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  1807,  §84). 
The  ri^ht  of  intermarriage  was  granted  by  the 
Athenians  at  various  times  to  other  peofdes :  as 
the  Thebans,  Plataeans  and  Euboeans. 

Marriage  at  Athens  took  place  in  two  ways ; 
either  by  iyy^ts  or  by  ^tSuaurla.  *£7y6i}- 
cif  was  the  ordinary  method,  and  meant  the 
solemn  act  of  the  father  or  guardian  (le^pios)  of 
a  maiden  in  giving  her  in  betrothal  to  her  future 
husband.  The  relatives  of  either  side  were 
witnesses.  Whenever  any  woman  had  a  ic6ptos 
marriage  could  take  place  by  no  other  method 
than  tms.  If,  however,  a  woman  were  left  an 
heiress  ('EwCkXtipos)  without  having  a  K^pios, 
then  the  next  of  kin  might,  and  usually  did, 
claim  her  in  marriage  (^idnm^cc^i),  preference 
being  ^ven  to  kindred  on  the  father's  side; 
such  a  claim  was  called  Iwiiueturla,  and  was 
brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the  archon. 
(For  other  details  see*  EirCKXtipos.) 

At  the  time  of  the  betrothal  the  dowry  of  the 
bride  was  settled:  an  important  point,  since 
the  wife  could  not  inherit  either  from  her  hus- 
band or  her  own  children.  Hence  the  dowry 
was  the  only  security  to  the  wife  against  ex- 
treme poverty,  in  the  event  of  her  husband's 
death,  or  if  she  were  divorced;  the  husband 
therefore  had  to  give  a  guarantee  for  its  return 
in  the  shape  of  some  piece  of  landed  property 
(0cpiof,  irpoi|),  the  use  of  which  was  hers,  as 
against  her  nueband  or  his  creditors.  The 
dowry  (except  as  a  voluntary  gift)  did  not  exist 
in  Homer's  time,  and  was  a  gradual  growth. 
Even  in  later  times  the  dowry  was  not  an 
absolute  necessity,  though  the  want  of  it  might 
entail  difficulty  and  discredit. 
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In  spite  of  the  formal  betrothal  and  mar- 
riage, me  husband  was  not  k^ios  orer  his  wife. 
The  father,  or  whoever  had  been  the  previous  j 
protector,  retained  his  office,  and  had  in  certain 
circumstances  the  right  of  taking  away  his 
daughter  or  ward  from  her  husband  and  marry- 
ing her  to  another.  If  the  father  or  guardian 
died,  the  husband  did  not  become  K^pios,  unless 
the  father  had  adopted  him  or  made  him 
K^ios  by  will.  In  default  of  this,  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  wife  remained  with  ner 
own  family,  and  whoever  was  kAoios  had  the 
entire  disposal  of  her,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
unmarried  (cf.  Dem.  c.  EubuZ.  p.  1811,  §  40). 
Supposing,  however,  the  husband  was  Kvpios 
over  his  wife,  either  (1)  in  consequence  of 
adoption  by  her  father  or  (2)  under  his  will,  he 
ooufd  give  her  in  marriage  to  another  person 
just  as  if  he  had  not  been  her  husband  (Dem. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  968,  g  28) ;  or  he  could  direct  by 
his  will  that  she  should  be  married  to  another 
person.  In  short,  a  woman,  whether  maiden, 
wife,  or  widow,  was  always  under  guardianship. 
Her  own  sons  would  be  her  guardians,  sup- 
posing she  were  left  a  widow  without  any  other 

KVpiOS. 

The  marriage  ceremonial  at  Athens,  among 
the  higher  classes,  was  more  elaborate  than 
with  us  (see  BpavpcSyta).  When  the  marriage 
itself  draw  near,  the  sacrifice  to  the  tutelar 
gods  of  marriage  (0eol  yafi-fiKtoi)  took  place. 
This  was  performed  by  tne  father,  and  might 
take  place  some  days  before  the  marriage  (Eur. 
Ivh.  Aul.  718),  or  on  the  day  itself.  Among 
tne  tutelary  deities  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis, 
the  Fates,  and  tiie  Nymphs  are  named.  The 
sacrifice  itself  was  called  irpoT^Acia  ydfivWf  or 
wpoydfiuOf  and  some  locks  of  the  bride's  hair 
{jarapxa^  were  offered  as  a  symbol  of  her 
dedication.  On  the  wedding  day  bride  and 
bridegroom  bathed  (Aovrp^r  yafUK6y)  in  water 
drawn  from  the  fountain  Kalhrrhoe  or  iw^dr 
Kffowos  (Thuc.  ii.  16).  The  water  from  this 
fountain  was  carried  either  by  a  boy  or  a  girl 
called  KovTpo^pos,  Late  in  the  evening  of  the 
wedding  day,  the  bridegroom  fetched  his  bride 
from  her  parents'  house,  on  a  carriage  {&fut^a) 
drawn  by  norses,  mules,  or  oxen ;  on  either  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  and  his  *  best  man ' 
{vapdyvfA^s  or  irdpoj^os,  Ar.  Av.  1740).  In  front 
of  the  car,  clothe  m  white,  went  the  torch- 
bearing  procession  {i^its  yvfiipiKcd :  cf .  Ar.  Poos, 
1817),  the  nuptial  torch  having  been  lit  by  the 
mother  of  the  bride  (Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  782) 
or  of  the  bridegroom  (Eur.  Meet,  1027,  Phoen. 
844) ;  bride  and  bridegroom  were  crowned  with 
chaplets,  the  bride  being  covered  with  a  long 
veil;  and  the  cry  'T^V  Tfi^rcu*  &  was  raised, 
with  playing  of  fiutes  (Ar.  Pax^  1816-1866; 
Hom.  //.  xviii.  490,  Od.  vi.  27).  At  the  entrance 
to  the  bridegroom's  house,  sweetmeats  {rpayii' 
flora,  Kara^^/Aora)  were  poured  upon  the 
wedded  pair;  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
decked  with  garlands,  as  were  those  of  the 
bride's  house.  Then  followed  the  wedding- 
feast  (OoIpti  yafUK^)t  usually  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom^one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  entire  ceremonial;  for  the  guests  were 
the  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  since  docu- 
mentarv  evidence  was  not  looked  for  nor  pro- 
vided (Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  869,  §  20).  At  the 
wedding-feast  women  were  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent, though  at  different  tables  from  the  men, 
the  bride  still  being  veiled.  Sesame-cakes 
(irififAora)  symbolical  of  a  fertile  marriage, 
formed  a  part  of  the  feast  (Ar.  Paw^  869).  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the  bride  was  con- 


ducted veiled  into  the  bridal  chamber,  and  the 
bridegroom  closed  the  door.  The  epithaJamium 
was  uien  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal 
chamber  {9d\afju>Sj  ircurrds)  by  a  chorus  of 
maidens,  and  the  song  was  accompanied  with 
dancing  (Theocr.  xviii.). 

On  the  day  after  the  marrii^e,  or  perhaps 
thenext  to  that  (the  words  4vai\ia  and  iwa^Kta 
are  not  cleariy  aistii^uished|,  the  bride  for  the 
first  time  showed  herself  without  a  veil,  and 
I  the  gifts  which  she  on  that  dav  received  from 
her  relatives  were  thence  oallea  dyaicaX.inrT^^ia 
or  iirHipuu  Another  account  is  that  the  gifts 
made  on  the  day  after  the  marriage  were 
called  iant^Kia,  and  that  among  them  was  a 
white  mantle  {inroMKiffrTipla)  presented  by  the 
I  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  who  on  the  succeed- 
ing night  did  not  sleep  with  his  bride  (&iravXia), 
but  in  his  father-in-law's  house,  the  bride  being 
unveiled  and  the  iuftucaKvirHipia  presented  the 
day  after.  A  similar  custom  prevails  in  the 
East. 

An  offering  to  Aphrodite  was  made  by  the 
wedded  pair,  either  on  the  wedding-day  or  on 
the  day  after.  Another  ceremony  was  the  feast 
i  given  by  the  husband  on  the  occasion  of  his 
bride  being  registered  among  his  own  phrateres 
(Dem.  c.  Eubul.  pp.  1812,  §  64,  1820,  |  84). 

Marriages  generally  took  place  in  the  winter 
(Arist.  Pol.  vii.  16) ;  and  the  month  Gamelion 
(our  January)  derived  its  name  from  the 
favour  in  which  it  was  held  for  this  purpose. 
The  fourth  day  of  the  month,  according  to 
Hesiod  {Op.  800),  was  the  most  favourable, 
that  being  the  day  when  sun  and  moon  met  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  therefore 
the  day  when  man  and  woman  might  best  meet 
in  wedlock.  Pindar,  however  {lathm.  vii.  44), 
and  Euripides  (Iph.  Aul.  717)  prefer  the  full 
moon. 

After  marriage  the  wife  lived  with  the  other 
female  inmates  of  the  house  in  the  yvraucwytris, 
or  women's  apartments :  in  a  large  house  this 
would  be  a  separate  building,  connected  by  u 
passage  with  the  men's  rooms;  in  smaller 
nouses  it  might  be  on  a  different  floor  (Lys.  de 
Coed.  Er.  p.  92).   [Bmiu.] 

The  subjects  of  divorce  and  adultery  are 
treated  under  the  articles  DWortiQin,  Adul- 
taxinin  in  the  Appendix. 

Athenian  law  did  not  concern  itself,  as  far  as 
we  know,  about  the  marriage  of  the  iiiroiKoi 
(resident  aliens).  Slaves,  of  course,  were  in- 
capable of  marriage. 

X.  Roman. — The  actual  ceremonies  of  Roman 
marriage  are  described  below:  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  them  was 
often  omitted,  and  the  marriage  rites  narrowed 
to  little  beyond  the  deductio  in  domum.  May 
and  the  first  half  of  June  were  unlucky  for 
marriages  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  487,  vi.  226)  [LemurU ; 
Argei].  It  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  the 
diea  parentctUSf  Feb.  18-21  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  555) ; 
the  first  half  of  March  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  898); 
the  three  days  of  the  opening  of  the  lower 
world  {munaus  patet),  vis.  Aug.  24,  Oct.  6, 
Nov.  8 ;  and  also  all  Kalends,  Ides,  and 
Nones. 

At  the  aponsaliOj  besides  the  formal  words 
of  the  parent  or  guardian,  'Spondesne?  spon- 
dee '  (Plant.  Aul.  ii.  2,  78),  the  oridegroom  gave 
the  bride  a  present,  as  an  earnest  or  pledge 
{arrafpiffnust  Juv.  vi.  27),  which  was  often  a 
ring  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  12),  placed  on  the  fourth 
or  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

On  the  day  before  the  marriage  the  bride  put 
aside  her  toga  praetexta  (Prop.  v.  11,  88), 
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which,  with  other  belongings  of  childhood,  was 
Iftid   before  the  Laree  or  Fortona  Virgo,  and 
put  on  the  white  tunica  recta,  or  regiua,  and 
a  yellow  retictUum,  both  woven  at  the  ancient 
upright  loom  {tela  pendula,  ataru)  (Ov.  Fast. 
iii.  819)   [TeU].      The  bride  wore  this  droBs 
also  at  the  marriage,  and  a  yellow  veil  (FUm- 
meum,  Laoan,  ii.  861;   Plin.  xxi.  §  40),  with 
which  she  was  aaid  nubere  caput.    The  dresa 
waa  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  {cingulutn) 
in  the  nodu9  Sereuleua.     Hercules  was  iden- 
tified  with  the    Sabine  deity    Semo    Sancus 
(a Dins  Fidius),  the  protector  of  matrons  in 
their  married  life,  as  well  as  the  deity  of  good 
faith  and  stable  treaties.    The  bride's  hair  was 
arranged  in  six  looks  {$ex  erinea)  parted  by  the 
point  of  a  spear  {haata  oa>eltbari8)t  and  held  in 
^aoe  by  mttae  or  bands   (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  660, 
Triat.  u.  269;  Plant  Moatell.  i.  8,  69;  Prop. 
V.  8,  16).    The  custom  of  parting  it  with  a 
spear  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  old  marriage  by 
capture.  The  bride  had  also  a  wreath  of  flowers 
and  sacred  herbs  (verbenae)  gathered  by  her- 
self, and  the  bridegroom  wore  a  similar  wreath. 
In  the  house  of  the  bride,  which  was  decked 
with  ffarlands  (Juv.  vi.  237),  were  assembled 
the  relations,  friends,  and  clients,  as  an  officium 
(iL  182).    Then  the  omens  were    taken  and 
announced   by  the  auapicea  (Cic.  OluerU.  4, 
14;  Juv.  X.  886),  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep 
(cf.  Vers.    Aen.    iv.    66).    The    omens  being 
favourable,  the   marria^  oeremonies   b^^. 
They  were  in  four  mam  parts:  (1)  the  con- 
tract ;  (2)  the  giving  away  of  the  bride ;  (8)  the 
conducting  {deducHo)  to  her  husband's  house ; 
(4)  her  reception  there.     First  the  marriage 
tablets  {tabulae  nuptialea  or   dotalea)  were 
signed  before  witnesses    {aignatorea,  Juv.  x. 
8&).     When    the    form   of    marriage   called 
roemptio  was  adopted   (where  either  or  both 
were  plebeians),  the  formalities  of  an  imaginary 
sale  were  gone  through  before  not  less  than 
five  witnesses,  and    a  libripena.    A  married 
woman  acting  as  pronuba  led  the  bride  up  to 
the  bridegroom  and  joined  their  right  hands. 
It  seems  probable  that  there  was  always  some 
formal  expression  of  wiUin^ess  to  marry ;  in  coi»- 
/arreatio  and  coemptio  (Cic  Mur.  12, 27)  the  set  i 
form  of  response  from  the  bride  was  '  ubi  [Srov,  i 
Plut.  QJL  SO]  tn  Gkuua,  ego  Qaia.'    When  the 
rite  of  confarreaHo  was  followed,  the  bloodless 
offering  was  made;  a  cake  of  spelt  {farreum 
Ubum\  was  offered  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and 
the  FianMn  Dialis  to  Jupiter  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  probably  representing  the  ten 
gentes   of   the  Coiia.    With  the  <^ring  to 
Jupiter,  a  prayer  was  recited  by  the  Flamen, 
to  Juno  as  the  goddess  of  marriage,  and  the 
deities  of  the  ooontry  and  its   fruits — ^Tellns, 
Pknmnns,  and  Pilnmnua  (cf.  Verg.  Aen.  iv. 
166»  and  Serv.  ad  locX    During  this  ceremony 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  together  upon 
two  seats  which  were  placed  side  by  side  and 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  sheep  sacrificed 
before  for  the  auspices :  they  sat  to  the  left  of 
the  ahar  in  the  atrium  and  looked  towards  it : 
meanwhile  a  Cl»il1mt.  i.e.  an  attendant  boy 
who  was  pK%trimms  et  m^.ttnmua^  held  a  covered 
bask«4  called  cHm^rns^ 

In  what  follow^  marriag>e«t  in  general  of  all 
forsMare  de^onbed.  The  prayer  wh«e  there 
was  no  confarrifftUio  was  proDoonced  by  the 
apjTWT.  and  was  ad<lre^$sed  to  five  deities — 
Juptter,  JuDix  Venu&  Saadela*  and  Diana. 
ThtfS  was  next  a  focmal  cvMurratnlation  from 
tiM  weddiny-gni-nis  in  the  vvwd  Meliciter' 
(Jw.  ii.  119>.    XheB  cams  the  cena  mnptialis, . 
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which  was  given  by  the  bride's  father,  or  acmie- 
times  by  the  bridegroom,  before  the  procession 
(CatulL Ixii.  8).  The  wedding-cake  {tnuatcteeum)^ 
which  was  made  of  meal  steeped  in  must  and 
placed  on  bay-leaves,  was  cut  up  and  distributed 
to  the  guests.    Afterwards  came  the  procession 
{deducHo),   the  invariable  part  of  tne  matri- 
monium.    This  took  place  usually  at  duskj  and 
was  accompanied  by  torches  (Catull.  Ixh.   1; 
Verg.  Eel.  viii.  29).    The  bride  was  taken  with 
simulated  force  from  her  mother's  arms  (CatulL 
Ixi.  8) :  a  survival  of  the  marriage  by  capture 
(cf .  the  rape  of  the  Sabines).  Fluteis  and  torches 
went  in  front  (Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7,  6].    The  bride 
was  conducted  by  three  ooys  pcUrtnU  et  nuUri- 
mi,  two  leading  her  by  the  hand,  the  third  carry- 
ing a  toroh  of  whitethorn  for  luck  (Ov.  Fast.  vL 
129,  146,  apina  alba).  In  the  procession,  besides 
the  general  crowd,  tnere  came  idso  the  oamilhts 
with  his  cumerus;  and  the  bride's  spindle  and 
distaff  were   carried  after  her  (Plin.  viii.  §  194). 
Fescennine    songs  were  sung  during  the  pro- 
cession (Catull.    Ixi.  126),  with  interjections  of 
TaXaaae  (Mart   xii.  42;  Catull.  Ixi.  184,  &&; 
Liv.  i.  9)  probably  the  name  of  a  Sabine  deity  : 
Other  forms  are    Talasius,  Talasio,  Talassus, 
Thalassius,  Thalassio.     The  part  of  the  bride- 
groom in  the  procession  was  to  scatter  nuts  for 
the  boys  in  the  crowd  (V  erg.  Eel.  viii.  80 ;  CatulL 
Ixi.  181),  as  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness  and  plenty. 
When  the  bridal  train  reached  the  bridegroom's 
house,  the   bride  bound    the   doorposts   with 
wool,  and  anointed  them   with  oil  or  ^.to 
signify  health  and  plenty.     All  thrae  actions 
were  personified  in  a  Dea  Iterduca,  Domidtica, 
and  Unxia.    The  bride   was   lifted  over   tiie 
threshold  (Plant  Oaa.  iv.  4, 1 ;  Catull.  IxL  166; 
Lucan,  ii.  869  sq.),  which  may  symbolise  the 
marriage  by   capture.    At    the  entrance  she 
repeated  the  formula  *  ubi  tu  Gaius,  ego  Qaia ;' 
and  the  husband  met   her    bearing  fire  and 
water,  to  signify  that  he    admitted  her  to  a 
share  in  the  f^unily  hearth    and  the    family 
lustral  rites  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  104 :  the  bride 
on  her  part  brought  three  coins;  one  she  gave 
as  symbol  of  the  doa  to  her  hu^tand,  anotho* 
to  the  Lares,  a  third,  dropped  in  the  street,  for 
the  Lares  compitales.     The  torch  of  whitethorn 
seems  to  have  been  scrambled  for  by  the  guests, 
and  the    oeremonies  were  over.     The  lectus 
gemaJia  had  been  prepared  by  the  pronuba  in 
the  atrium  rLeetlltj.    On  the  following  day  the 
second  wedding-feast,  called  repotitL,  was  given 
in  the  new  heme  (Hor.  Sat.  u.  2,  60),  and  the 
bride  as  a  matrona  offered  at  the  ^niily  shrine. 
Matnmalia,  also  called  ICatrvBA'lM  U^tim/b. 
A  festival  celebrated  by  the  Boman  matrons  on 
March  1,  originally  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
in  honour  of  Juno  Lucina.    It  was  celebrated 
only  by  married  womm  and  maidois,  and  com- 
memorated the  dedication  of  the  tensile  to 
Juno  Lucina  on  the  Eaqniline,  875  b.c^  soqb 
after    the    Gallic    occupation,    and    the    first 
Roman  marriages  with  the  Sabine  women  (Ov. 
Fast.  iiL  229).     An  offering  was  made  in  the 
houses  of  married  people  with  prayets  that  the 
married  life  might  ]^06per  ^Hor.  Cwrm,  iiL  S^  1). 
At  this  festival  wtve$  received  presents  from 
their  husbands  (Snet.  Vesp  19  >:  and  gave  a 
feast  to  the  female  &Uvets  (Mart  v.  84  ;  Jnv.  Ix. 
5^1.    Girls  also  received  presents  from  their 
lovers  (TibolL  iii.  1.  2:  Mart.  v.  5^  ix.  901, 

yaisoleHna.  The  tosib  of  Maoso^us  or 
Mansscdlus.  satrap  of  Karia  iST7-;S5;l  b.c.1,  is 
usually  known  to  as  as  the  Maanoleum, 
snd  this  naxue  was  Uter  a|'>fx^ked.  as  in  modem 
times,  to  other  c«itt$fac«KNais  tv^aW    The 
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nil— III  of  H^iuolofl  in  hii  dDminioiiii  bin  b 
mud  coD»rt,  AitemiBU^  flrected  at  Hikiikar 
nu  (86B-8G1  B.C.)  the  magiiiflDeiit  tomb  which 
ocmuneiBonited  for  ftU  time  Ihe  fame  of  hei 
haatMiud  Mid  her  own  tonow.  It  ooDsieted  of  » 
rectaagaUr  periit  jliaediflce  {irr  ipor)  in  the  Ionia 
■tyle,  niied  on  a  base  of  109  ft.  b;  88  ft.,  and 
■onnonnted  b  j  a  pTramid  of  steps  which  ended 
in  a  pUtform  30  ft.  b;  16  ft.  On  thia,  ataod- 
ing  in  a  fonr-honad  chariot,  was  the  colouus  ol 
Hatuolna  himaelt,  and  at  the  side  of  this  flffiue 
a  draped  female  fignre,  probably  of  a  goddeu 
aa  ^vloxot-  The  height  of  the  whole  atroctnre, 
including  the  figarea  in  the  chariot,  was  140  ft. 
Other  granpa  of  scolptore  were  disDOsed  in 
Tsrions  puts  of  the  bnilding,  and  the  whole 
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wai  ■nmiiuided  bj  a  wall.  The  nioBt  renowned 
anhitwita  and  aoulptora  of  her  time  were  em- 
plofnd  by  Artemisia.  The  architecta  were 
Sa^ras  and  PjiJiiuB ;  the  Bcnlptors,  four  artiite 
of  the  later  Athenian  Bohool— Skopas,  Leo- 
eharea,  BrfailB,  and  TimotheaB.  The  actilptoi 
nf  the  i^huiot  group  which  crowned  the  pyra- 
mid of  the  BLiuaoleiun  was  Pythias,  one  of  the 


Other  boildingB  known  by  the  name  ol  Uaa- 

(I)  The  HACSOLZim  or  Adoubtub,  erected 
by  Angaatne  in  hie  siith  oonBalBhip,  SB  B.C. 
in  the  nerthem  part  of  the  Campni  MarlinB, 
between  the  Via  Flammiaand  the  Tiber  (Bnet. 
Aug.  100;  of.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  9;  Vmg.Aen.yl 
375;  Uart.  v.  U).  It  consisted  of  a  ciroolai 
building  of  white  marble,  SSO  feet  in  diameter 
and  60  feet  in  height,  ratied  on  a  aqoare  base- 


earth  (a  snr 
divided  into 


if  travertine.    Above 


eval  tnn 


two  Hohitacta  mentioned  above.  The  Bonlptnru 
and  architecture  were  eieonted  in  Parian 
marble  of  the  Aneot  quality- 
Man;  testorationa  of  the  Hanaolenm  hav 
been  attempted  from  the  aooonnlfl  in  Fliny 
(iiivi.  $80),  VitniviaB(ii.H],  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  from    the  rnmains  discovered  by 


a  terraces,  planted  with  trees,  and 
anted  by  a  bronie  coloasos  of  Aognstas. 
The  oonstraction  wu  a  core  of  concrete  faoed 
with  upui  Teliculatian  and  lined  with  marble 
within  and  witliont.  In  the  interior  were 
eepnlchral  chambers,  containing  tiie  ashes  of 
AngnstDS  and  his  family.  The  groDnd  roond  the 
Mansoleom  wae  laid  out  in  groves  and  public 
walke.  (Stnib.  v.  p.  986,)  Sevenl  memben  of 
the  funilj  of  Augustus  were  entombed  in  the 
Haneotenm  befom  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were 
deposited  in  it,  ilh  Marcellus,  in  38  E.c.  (Verg. 
Atn.  vi.  H73),  Agrippa,  Octavia,  DrUBas,  (he 
brother  of  Tiberius  (Ov.  Con*,  ad  Liv.  87) ;  lor 
the  burial  of  AugastUB  himself.  Bee  Suet,  Aug, 
101.  The  aahee  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
rius, were  also  deposited  there  (Dio  Cass.  Iviii. 
3)  ;  and  itwas  the  regular  burial-place  ol  the  im- 
perial family  till  the  time  of  Hadrian  (tumulus 
Caetarum,  Tac.  Ann.  iii,  9],  Caligula  had  the 
ashes  of  his  mother,  Asrippina,  and  hiB  brother 
Nero  interred  here  with  great  pomp  (Soet,  C<U. 
lej.  Ner^a'swas  the laatmterment  here,  9Ha.i>. 
It  was  converted  into  an  amphithaatra  forbull- 
fighta  tiU  the  time  of  Pius  VI,,  and  is  bow 
covered  with  a,  dome  of  glass  and  iron  and  u>»d 
as  a  cirooB  and  theatre  {Teatro  Correa) 
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(2)  The  MAUBOXiXUM  or  Hadbian,  also  called 
the  Moles  Hadrian*,  now  the  Cattle  of  S. 
AngelOf  a  mach  more  splendid  building  than 
the  Mausoleom  of  Augustas,  was  erected  (186 
A.D.)  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  near  the  Aelian  bridge  (Ponte 
8ant^  Angelo)f  siso  built  by  Hadrian.  The 
tfeneral  form  of  the  building  was  a  circular 
dram,  set  on  a  square  basement,  800  feet  square 
and  86  high,  and  sormounted  by  a  conical 
cupola. 

The  lower  square  story  was  divided  into 
panels  by  columns ;  the  circular  drum  had  two 
tiers  of  oolunms  with  statues  in  the  intercolum- 
niations.  (See  Middleton,  Borne  in  1888,  chap, 
zi  ii.) .  The  height  of  the  whole  building  was  800 
feet.    It  was  fiMsed  entirely  with  marble. 

In  the  Moles  Hadriani  were  buried,  besides 
Hadrian  himself,  all  the  subsequent  emperors 
and  their  families  down  to  Ck>mmodu8  in  192  A.D. 

Maio'nomui  (uaCoif6uos ;  from  ^Ca,  a  loaf,  or 
a  cake).  Properly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread ; 
but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any  li^e  dish 
used  for  bringing  meat  to  table ;  made  either 
of  wood  or  of  metal  fsee  Hor.  Sai.  ii.  8,  86). 

Keddix  Tu'tioui  ( « '  community  manager '). 
The  chief  magistrate  among  Oscan  or  Sabellian 
communities,  e.^.  at  Capua.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  uncertam ;  but  it  is  probabl3r  connected 
with  ^MXL-  or  MID-  (M^^«t  meditarif  &c.),  and 
tauia  or  tota,  town.  The  inscriptionsgiye  us  two 
medd^oes  at  Messana,  but  in  most  Sabellian 
oommonities  there  was  only  one.  We  learn 
from  Livy  that  the  meddix  of  Capua  was  annu- 
idly  elected,  as  tumtnuamoffitiratua  Campanit ; 
lie  summoned  the  senate,  presided  at  religions 
rites,  appointed  commanders  of  troops,  and 
acted  hhnself  as  general ;  the  office  ceased  with 
the  Second  Punic  War.    (Liy.  zxiii.  4,  zxvi.  6.) 

XediM ti'ni,  the  name  given  to  slaves  of  all 
work  {vtUgare$$ervi)f  either  in  town  (urbani)  or 
countnr  (rusHci)  (Hor.  Ep.  L  14, 14). 

Xediei'lia  {tarpuHi)  Tne  art  and  science  of 
medicine.  The  invention  of  medicine  was  almost 
oni  versidly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  gods 
(Cic.  TiMC.  Die,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  xxiz.  §  2).  Aeschylus 
(Pr.  478)  daims  it  for  Prometheus;  Pindar 
Nem,  iii.  45),  for  AUdepius  as  taught  by 
Cheiron.  The  development  of  medicine  was 
also  traced  to  observations  made  of  means 
resorted  to  by  animals  when  labouring  under 
disease  (Plin.  viii  ^  97).  These  speculations, 
however,  are  probably  as  mythical  as  the  for- 
mer. Hedic»l  and  snxgical  means  were  com- 
bined witii  religious  ana  magical  rites  from  the 
earhesi  times  to  the  latest,  as  is  shown  by 
mention  of  hn^at  in  the  poets  {e.g.  Soph.  AJ. 
582),  and  by  the  evidence  of  votive  tablets  m 
Greece  and  Italy. 

For  information  as  to  the  medical  literature  of 
the  ancients  see  CUui.D%ci.  Hippocrates,  Csi.- 
BUS,  Diosco&iDES,  Gauen,  Cablius,  Obibasiub. 
The  most  celebrated  schools  of  medicine  were 
tltose  of  the  Aaklepiadae  of  Rhodes,  Kos,  and 
Kuidus;  and  the  schools  of  Kroton  in  Italy,  and 
Kyrene  and  Alexandria  in  Africa.  In  subse- 
quent times  the  medical  profession  was  divided 
into  different  sects,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
of  the  DoffmaHeit  founded  about  400  B.C.,  by 
Theasalos,  the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law 
of  Hippokrates,  and  thence  called  also  the 
Hippoercktiei.  The  Emjnrici  were  founded 
bv  Serapion  of  Alexandria  and  Pbilinns  of 
Kos,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  an<1  so  called 
l>ecaase  they  professed  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge from  experience  only.  In  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the 
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Methodici,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  two  sects  already 
mentioned;  in  later  times  we  hear  of  Pneumti' 
tici  and  EclecHeiy  founded  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  first  century  a  j>. 

Xe'dieui  {larp6s).  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  §xi, 
whether  physician  or  surgeon.  *Iiyrpo(,  liyr^pcs , 
such  as  Machaon  and  Podaleirius,  are  men- 
tioned in  Homer  as  hifuotpyol  {Od.  xvii.  888) 
attached  to  the  army,  being  not  only  skilled  in 
their  cn^,  but  also  favour^l  by  the  gods.  (For 
army  surgeons  in  later  times  of.  Xen.  Cyro]^, 
i.  6, 16,  Anab.  iii.  4, 80.)  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in- 
high  esteem ;  far  more  so  than  at  Rome.  This 
was  at  least  to  some  extent  due  to  the  religious 
sense,  lorpiiHi  and  fuarruefi  being  regarded  as 
akin.  High  honours  are  said  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  Hippokrates  by  the  Athenians: 
he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained 
in  the  Prsrtaneum  at  the  state's  expense. 
[flpvTavflov.] 

The  physician  made  up  his  medicineB  him- 
self, ana  either  sat  in  his  larpuotf,  which  was 
both  a  consulting  room  and  a  dispensary  (called 
also  ipyoffrfiptoy,  Aeschin.  in  Timarch.  §  124), 
or  went  a  round  of  visits  (Plat.  Legg,  iv.  170  c). 
He  had  also  assistants  and  apprentices  or  papils 
(Plat  Legg.  iv.  L  c. ;  Aeschin.  tn  Timarch,  §  40). 
Slaves  as  well  as  free  men  were  employed  as 
doctors. 

Though  hospitals  are  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers  after  ^e  time  of  Augustus  [see  Vale- 
tudinaria],  they  are  seldom  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers  before  the  Roman  period.  The 
function,  so  far  as  it  was  performed  at  all,  was 
discharged  by  the  temples  of  Asklepius,  and 
accordingly  the  chief  places  of  study  for  medi- 
cal pupUs  were  the  *A<ncAipri«ia,  or  temples 
of  ttiat  god.  The  Aaklepiadae  [Mediema] 
were  very  strict  in  examining  into  and  over- 
looking the  character  and  conduct  of  their 
pupils,  and  the  Hippooratic  oath  represents 
them  as  bound  by  the  strictest  ties,  profes- 
sional, personal,  and  moral,  to  their  calling  and 
their  masters. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in 
those  times  may  be  formed  from  the  &cts  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  181),  about  Demo- 
kedes,  whose  salary  from  the  public  funds  of 
Aegina,  and  afterwards  of  Athens,  amounted  to 
between  800/.  and  400/.  of  our  money.  A  phy- 
sician called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus  (xxix. 
§  5)  and  Kleombrotus  (vii.  §  128),  is  said  by 
him  to  have  xeceived  one  hundred  talents,  ix. 
considerably  over  20,000/.,  for  oaring  king 
Antioohus. 

State  physicians  were  selected  on  Uie  ground 
of  knowledge  evidenced  in  their  private  practice 
(Xen.  Mem,  iv.  2,  5 ;  Plat.  Gorg.  455  b,  514  d). 
They  were  distinguished  from  those  who  prac- 
tised privately :  their  practice  and  official  status 
are  described  by  the  word  di)fu><ri«^iir  specisily 
applied  to  them,  and  in  ttieir  public  capacity 
they  received  salary,  but  toot  no  fees  (Ar. 
Acham,  994) ;  their  expenses,  however,  were 
paid  besides  their  salary,  and  they  received  pub- 
lic honours  for  distinguished  service. 

As  regards  the  medical  profession  at  Rome, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  slaves  skilled 
in  medicine,  who  were  kept  in  the  larger  house- 
holds, and  the  physician  in  general  practice. 
The  treatment  of  sicknees  was  by  traditional 
family  recipes  (commrM/aWi),  partly  foonded 
on  experience,  partly    on    Buperstition.     The 
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first  professed  physician  is  s&id  to  haye  been  a 
GreeK,  Axchagathos,  who  came  to  Rome  c.  219 
B.C.  He  was  made  a  citizen  and  started  in  a 
shop  at  the  public  expense  (Plin.  xxiz.  §  19) ; 
bat  his  treatment  was  unpopular  from  its 
sererity  (Plin.  xix.  §  11).  The  Bbmans  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  skill  of  the  foreisners,  and 
shunned  the  calling  itself  as  a  degradation. 

Oradually,  however,  the  number  of  foreign 
physicians  in  Borne  increased,  alike  those  in 
priTate  houses,  who  were  either  slaves  (cf .  Suet. 
Ner,  2 ;  Cic.  Cluent.  68, 176)  or  freedmen,  and 
those  who  had  general  practice.  Thenractising 
physioians  at  Bome  were  nearly  all  of  the 
Dreedmen  class.  They  had  booths  {iahemcui), 
where  they  practised,  with  slaves  or  freedmen  as 
their  assistimts  and  pupils,  who  aoocnnpanied 
them  in  their  visits  (Mi^  v.  9).  Few  Romans 
took  up  the  profession,  and  Julius  Caesar,  to 
encourage  their  residence,  gave  the  citizenship 
to  foreign  physicians  (Suet.  lul.  42). 

Among  physicians  who  rose  to  repute  we 
have  Asklepiades  of  Prusa  (Cic.  de  Or,  i  14, 
62) ;  Asklapo  of  Patrae  (Cic.  Fam,  ziii.  20) ; 
Alezio  (Cic.  Att.  xv.  1);  Antonius  Musa,  the 
freedman  and  trusted  physician  of  Augustus 
(Suet  Aug.  59;  cf.  Hor.  Ep,  i.  15,  8) ;  the  cele- 
brated A.  Cornelius  Celsus ;  Eudemus  (Tao. 
Ann.  iv.  8),  &c. 

The  professional  gains  of  physicians  under  the 
Empire  seem  often  to  have  been  large :  Sterti- 
nius  made  more  than  50002.  a  year,  Aloon 
nearly  100,000/.  by  a  few  years  practice  in  Gaul 
(PUn.xzix.  §S  7,  22;  cf.  Mart.  xi.  84).  Court 
physicians  had  salaries  varying  from  250,000  to 
500,000  HS.;  there  were  also  doctors  for  the 
army,  for  gladiatorial  schools,  and  for  the 
pother  pubbc  archiatrif  one  for  each  region 
of  Bome  [Arehifttar].  There  was  no  pm>lic 
training  or  legal  control  of  the  profession.  The 
doctors  made  *  experimenta  per  mortes*  (Plin. 
xxiz.  §  18). 

Besides  the  arohiatri  at  Bome  itself  (one  for 
each  region),  there  were,  by  order  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  ea<m  city  of  Asia  Mmor  state  physicians, 
paid  by  the  state,  in  numbers  varying  trom.  five 
to  ten  according  to  the  size  of  the  town.  There 
were  specialist  physicians  also,  such  as  oculists 
{ocularitu  or  ab  oculia),  aurists  {aurariua)^ 
dentists  (see  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  24, 60 ;  Mart.  x.  56), 
and  female  doctors  {medicae)  for  attendance 
on  women,  as  well  as  midwives  (obsteiricet). 

See  also  Ezerdtu;  FhannaeopoU;  Churor- 
gU:  Arohiater;  latrofophitta. 

Kadi'liUilUl  (jUHifiyos  or  lUHttufos  trvn\p6i). 
The  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks; 
especially  used  for  measuring  com.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Boman  modii,  or 
two  amphorae  =  52'68  litres,  or  nearly  12  impe- 
rial gallons  (11*566  sallons)  or  1^  bushel.  The 
Aeginetan  and  Ptolemaic  were  about  half  as 
much  a^n,  or  in  the  ratio  of  8:2  to  the  Attic. 
The  Siodian  was  equal  to  the  Attic.  The  wm- 
bol  in  Greek  MSS.  for  medimnus  was  M*  (see 
Tables,  IX.). 

KMle'na,  Megale'nfia,  Xegida'iiset  Indi. 

Xelite'iiflii  veitis.  A  fine  and  soft  linen  for 
dresses  and  the  covering  of  couches,  made  at 
Malta,  a  relic  probably  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  colonised  it  (Cic.  V&rr.  u.  72,  176;  74, 188; 
cf.  Lacr.  iv.  1129). 

Membra'na.    ^ber.] 

Membra'nula  (<riAAv/3of ,  alrrvfios) .  A  parch- 
ment ticket  for  labelling  books  (Cic.  Att.  iv.  4, 
1)._  [Liber.] 

(rpdirc^a,  i.e.  r§rpdin{a).    A  table. 
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I  1.  GfUBEK. — In  Homeric  times,  beside  the  seat 
{0p6yos)  of  each  guest  a  small  table  was  placed 
to  receive  his  portion  of  food,  which  was  cut 


Vig.  Me.— Tabl«,  from  a  OrMk 


(British  irnsenm.) 


up  on  the  large  dresser  {i\§6s).  The  board  was 
probably  separate  from  tiie  legs  {irdmHnrt, 
Od,  L  188,  dzc).  In  paintings  on  vases,  ttie 
tables  are  usually  represented  with  four  legs ; 
the  top  {MBf^tAo)  was  either  square  or  round. 
They  were  always  small  (see  Hom.  Od.  xxii.  74), 
and  in  most  cases  lower  tlum  the  dining-couoh. 
The  tables  used  for  the  symposium  (8«trr^pa  rth) 
were  usually  three-legged,  and  smaller  stul. 
They  were  made  of  choice  woods,  especially 
maple  (o-^^So/iyoi ).  The  tripod  or  other  stand 
is  called  iciAA(/3a5.  The  legs  were  often 
fashioned  as  those  of  animals ;  cf.  fig.  694. 

2.  BoKAN. — Dining-tables  wore  usually  round, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  triclinium.  Horace 
used  a  dininf -table  of  white  marble  {Sat.  L  6, 
16).  Tables  (orbes)  were  made  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  the 
citrus  (ic^dpof )  of  Africa,  which  was  a  species 
of  cypross,  the  Thuja  articulata  of  the  Atlas 
range  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  17,  87 ;  Mart.  ii.  48,  xiv. 


Fig.  AM.— Table.   (From  Oell'*  Pompriaitd.) 

85,  89;  Plin.  xiii.  §§  91-99).  For  this  purpose 
the  Bomans  made  use  of  the  roots  and  knotn 
{txibera)  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed 
the  greatest  variety  of  marking  (iroiiciAfa). 
These  were  called  tigrinae^  pantherina/if  pav- 
oninaef  or  (wiatae.  The  finest  specimens  of 
tables  so  acbmed  were  sold  for  large  sums. 
Plin^  (2.C.)  mentions  a  table  bought  by  Asinius 
Polho  for  a  million  sesterces  (  ~  about  95002.). 
Antique  or  historical  tables  were  also  valued 
(Plin.  xiu.  f  92). 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the 
invention  oi  tne  monopoaiuni^  a  round  table 
(ot&m)  supported  by  a  single  foot;  this  with 
other  kinds  of  expensive  and  elaborate  furni- 
ture was  introduced  into  Bome  from  Asia 
Minor  by  Cn.  Manlius  after  the  war  with  An- 
tiochus,  187  B.C.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  §  14;  cf.  Lir. 
xxxix.  6).  The  value  of  the  orbes^  which 
were  sections  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  depended 
on  their  size.  Plin^  (xiii.  §  98)  mentions  tables 
of  four  feet  in  diameter.  Orbea  were  often 
supported  on  ivory  feet  (Juv.  xi.  122;  Mart, 
ii.  48,  ix.  22).  Sometimes  the  citrus  or  maple 
was  only  a  veneering  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  146). 
Tables  were  also  made  of  bronze,  silver  (Petron. 


TS)or  |!old(MMt.iu.81);  the le^otivorj  (Mart, 
ii.  9S).  WMtltlw  BomuiB  prided  themwlvea 
on  thenninboroftiieir  orAoj  (Jdt.i.  IBT;  Hait. 
vii.  18] :  AnniUB  (Uart.  *ii.  IS)  hod  300 ;  Sen- 
acB  600.  M»7Ua  Delphica  vu  >  roond  three- 
legged  table.  The  tablet  among  the  Greeks, 
and  nntil  latet  timee  among  the  nomans,  were 
Dot  ooTered  b;  sloths  ribljit«le].  They  were 
Bt  gpongeg  (Horn.  Od.  i.  11  ■ 


^cundac  metuiB,  not  'second 

itdeesert.    [BeeCozut;  lArariom,] 
Other  tablea.  such  as  those  placed  by  couohea, 
used  in  workshopa,  ire.,  mi^t,  of  course,  be 
■qoare  or  oblong  (aae  Sg.  40S,  under  CoraB4|, 


8.  The  name  of  rpJirtia  or  mtnsa  waa  also 

given  to  a  flat  tombstone  (Cic.  Lrgg.  ii.  36,  B6), 

<.  01  mentae  laerae  in  Uie  tomplea  there 

were  two  sorta :  (1)  a  aort  of  aubBJdIary  altar 

I    aet  beloie  the  image  in  the 

iVLi*  AiQitiE  oella,  to  rooeive  offerings  of 
»iKiy*NKii.K«ii  (i.^lj^  flowers,  coins,  ic; 
i  (2)  metuae  anclabret, 
aboat     the    temple 


:i© 
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npon 


, a  the  sacred  ritea 

might  be  placed,  like  cre- 
'   denoe  tablea. 
n^iiB.-UBM*,  6.  =  CaiiM/o,  a  stand  on 

tambaioM.  (Hioii.i     „i,ich  slavea  were  exposed 
for  sale  (Tib.  ii.  S,  Bl ;  Plin.  iixv.  tS,  87). 
e.  [AigMifatrU.] 

(Beoker-QoU,  Charikla,  iii,  p.  61,  QaUut,  ii. 
BfiO ;  HarqiuTdt,  FrivatUben,  p.  TflS ;  Mayor's 


n  Jov.  i. 
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KanM'rii.    rArfentuil.] 

Manio'TM.  Measurers  or  eorveyois.  This 
nuue  vae  applied— 

II)  To  lasd-stuveyon  [AgrtmMUDTw]. 

(3)  To  military  officers,  who  meaanrad  the 
ground  for  the  camp,  and  oaoallf  called  meta- 
Ibret  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  G,  13).  [Cutni.]  They 
also  prorided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
towns  through  which  they  passed,  and  looked 
after  the  oom- supply  (mmuorsj  frtim«nli). 

(B)  Uemorfi  (fruTneniarii,  FoTtatmtelj  was 
the  name  of  officers  who  had  to  measure  the  oom 
conveyed  np  the  Tiber  for  the  pnblic  granaries. 
They  were  stationed  in  the  port  oE  Oetia,  and  | 
were  employed  ander  the  praefeclia  armonae.  ' 

He'iutniiiin.    [&arvii«.] 

Kenia'n  (jthfiar).  The  Himplest  and  pro- . 
bably  most  primitive  meaaorea  are  those  do- 1 
rived  from  the  varioas  parts  of  the  body,  such  j 
as  toot,  hand,  ell  or  oubit,  Snger.  I 

Measures  of  capacity  are  probably  first  ob-  ' 
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tained  from  mitnral  products  of  a  uniform  aiie 
such  aa  hens'  eggs,  mussel  shells  (cocleor),  ic. 
There  are  many  local  variations  in  saoh  mea- 
sores,  and  only  a  strong  centralised  government 
can  introduce  universal  itandards.  Of  such  re- 
gulation of  standards  in  ancient  times  we  have 
examples  in  the  case  of  Pheidon  of  Argoa,  who 
filed  die  atandard  measnrea  used  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  (Udt.  vi.  137),  of  Solon  at  Athens, 
and  ol  Angnatns  at  Borne. 

The  Tablea  at  the  end  of  the  volume  give  a 
general  view  of  the  various  systems  ol  mea- 
sures ol  the  ancients,  setting  forth  as  aoonrately 
as  possible  their  valoe  according  to  moctern 
standards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
their  onthropometrica]  standards  either  from 
the  Babylonians  or  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp- 
tian cubit=34  McrtiXoi,  or  OtGO  m.  There  was 
also  a  Royal  r^X"'  or  o»hit  (Hdt.  i.  17S)  used 
in  building,  measuring  37  Bdirru^oi,  or  0-626  m. 
This  was  nsed  in  MeMntamia  and  Palestine 
as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  cnbit  wui 
nearly  the  same. 

I.  HoHERic  Measdkbb.— In  Homer  the  fol- 
lowing measures  of  length  are  found  : — Svpop 
(  ^  the  later  woAaurr^),  a  palm ;  roii,  a  foot ; 
wvyir,  the  width  of  the  body  acroea  the  hips, 
or  B  short  cubit— vis.  the  length  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  the  knacklBB  (the  r^X"*  "^ 
cubit  does  not  oocnr) ;  utrptr,  ot  onoertain 
length,  perhaps  10  feet  (21.  lii.  tSS,  meaBaring 
rods] ;  ifiyvta,  the  spread  of  the  arms ;  w^iSpor 
(iriXtBporl,  (romirfA-  or  xc\-,  the  tnmii^  plaoe 
(of  the  oien)  like  vortut,  probably  ID  jpyuiai 
(^60  ft.),  or  lO^krpa  tlOO  fi.),  being  the  breadth 
lA  the  Tviji  or  acre  strip,  or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ejpa  or  balks  dividing  one  yitii  from 

The  unit  employed  by  the  later  Greeks  was 
the  square  of  Uie  ir\«piw,  which  -  10,000 
square  feet.  The  Italians  used  similarly  (he 
square  of  the  vortut,  which  was  of  like  aiio. 

SytperficitU  meatuTe. — The  nnit  of  superficial 
raesaore  in  Homer,  besides  wiKiSpor,  is  the 
T^i  (wtmjKriiTrJTiioi,  TfTpifTTiDi)  which  pro- 
hably  meant  the  space  traversed  by  the  plough 
in  oce  day's  work.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  ancient  form  of  the  plough  {aiT6yui}r, 
Hesiod),  and  was  thus  analogous  to  the  Englidi 
plough-gale.  The  term  was  H>plied  to  the 
strips  ot  ground  in  the  common  field  {II  lii. 
433),  which  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
land-marks  (sips)  made  of  stones  {Jl,  iii.  431, 
xxi.  106),  corresponding  to  Latin  lim^t.  In 
such  common  fields  of  early  commnnitiea  the 
fnrrow  was  always  of  a  cnstomary  length, 
hence  oar  fur-long  (/urtov-long),  which  donbt- 
less  depended  on  Uie  distance  for  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  drag,  and  a  man  could  steer,  the 
^Offh  without  a  reat.  (See  Aotu,  -  190  ft) 
The  breadth  of  the  y^i  was  the  distance  be- 
tween Uie  oEpa,  which  bounded  each  side.  The 
Scholiast  seta  it  at  about  10  fathoms  -  SO  feet. 
But  we  know  from  Homer  {H.  i.  96],  Od.  viii. 
lat)  that  the  breadth  {irK4Bpav)  varied,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  r\i9i/ay  might  mean 
both  60  and  100  feet.  The  irrJXiot,  otherwise 
called  tZ\(is,  was  of  600  feet,  or  ten  timec  (he 
breadth  (■x/Bpov)  of  the  7^1;  imUiov  is  snp. 
posed  to  be  iTirEUIii»>,  sod  analogous  to  aciut; 
ofAsr  to  aiAa{,  A  furrow.  The  length  of  the 
English  furlong  (600  feet)  would  t£us  oorre- 
spond  nearly  to  the  Greek  imitior,  but  not  to 
the  Latin  aetut. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  superficial  measure  is 
derived  from  a  long  measure.     The  length  ol 
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the  o^Aof  or  ffrdZtor  being  fixed  by  conveniion, 
a  certain  width  {i.e.  a  certain  number  of  far- 
rows) was  adopted  as  the  breadth  of  a  day's 
ploughing.  This  would  tend  to  vary  to  some 
extent.  We  find,  in  fact,  two  standards  of 
soperficial  measure :  (1)  the  stadium  or  acre 
of  600  X  60  feet,  or  thereabouts;  and  (2)  the 
ir\40pov  or  square  of  100  x  100  feet  (among  the 
BMXiajiBacttuquadrattuoil^  x  120 feet); and 
in  Egypt  UpovpOf  a  piece  of  ground  100  cubits 
square  (  =  S1,904  sq.  feet),  the  regular  Egyptian 
land  unit  from  early  times  (Hdt.  li.  168). 

(1)  XwdZioPt  the  Doric  form  of  ffriZiov 
{ttadiufn  «  €i00  feet)  indicates  that  it  was 
the  distance  traversed  in  a  single  draught 
by  the  plough.  It  thus  was  probably 
the  lengtn  of  the  yh\s  strip,  just  as  the 
-wK^pov  was  its  breadth.  It  always  contained 
100  orgyiae  or  600  feet,  no  matter  what  the 
sise  of  the  foot  might  be.  If  the  Homeric  yinis 
(vide  tupra^  was  in  breadth  10  Spyvicut  the 
stadion  was  ten  times  the  breadth  of  the  7^|f . 
A  similar  proportion  is  found  between  the  length 
{/i»rlong)tuid  breadth  of  English  and  Irish  acre 
strips.    For  (2)  see  Aotus. 

Meiituret  of  Capacity. — Homer  has  but  the 
word  i^pov  to  exjiress  the  unit  of  both  Dry 
and  lAmtid  measure  {Od.  ii.  855),  probably 
more  or  less  equivalent  to  the  fA^iftyos  of  later 
times.  The  lUrpof  used  for  liquids  differed 
from  that  used  for  dry  measure,  and  was  pro- 
bably of  less  capacity  (Od.  ix.  208). 

n.  Gbbek  Measubes  ajteb  Homeb. — (a) 
Itinerary  and  Linear  Meamret.  [For  -wXiOpov 
(in  classical  times  100  feet)  and  arUbiov  (600 
feet),  see  above.] 

napcur^TTiff,  a  Persian  road  measure,  used 
by  Greek  authors  writing  about  Asia  Minor,  as 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  It  contained  80 
stades  (18,000  Attic  feet),  or  4  Roman  miles.  It 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  hour  {Stunde)  of 
German  and  other  measurements  (e.g.  league) ; 
but  was  probably  settled  at  a  period  anterior 
to  the  division  of  time  by  hours. 

2,xoii^iy  usually  counted  equal  to  the  Persian 
parasang  (  —  80  stades),  but  actually  containing 
82  stadee  of  the  common  Greek  standard.  It 
was  probably  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 

"AMoiva  =  10  feet.  It  probably  means  the 
goad  used  in  driving  the  plough  oxen,  which 
was  finally  fixed  at  10  feet  and  employed  as  the 
special  land  measure. 

*Op7vii  (d)  or  5p7via,  fathom,  the  space  which 
a  man  can  stretch  with  both  arms,  =  6  feet. 

B^/ua,  gradui,  pace,  =  2^  feet. 

Pa88U8t  double  pace  or  stride,  »  5  feet.  The 
later  Greeks  employed  ifimKos  as  its  equivalent. 

nijxvs,  cubituSf  cubit  or  ell,  distaaoe  from 
the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle 
fineer,  «  24  fingers.  Roman  writers  employ 
cubitus  when  following  Greek  sources;  the 
native  Roman  term  is  aeaquipea. 

For  the  Egyptian  cubit,  see  above. 

nvyi^y  (Hom.  Od.  x.  517 ;  Hdt.  ii.  175,  and 
some  other  isolated  passages),  the  distance 
across  the  hips,  or  from  the  elbow  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  fin^rs,  =  20  fingers.  The  RomauH 
employed  as  its  equivalent  the  palmipet 
palmua  +pe9. 

Ilo^s,  foot.  We  have  no  ancient  foot-rules 
surviving;  we  fix  therefore  the  Greek  (Attic) 
foot  |rom  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that 
it  was  about  the  same  as  the  Roman,  confirming 
this  by  the  measurements  of  buildings,  such  as 
the  Parthenon,  from  which  Dbrpfeld  has  shown 
the  Attic  foot  to  be  295*7  mill.  The  Olympian 
loot  it  derived  similarly  from  the  testimony  of 
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ancient  writers  comparing  it  with  other  feet,  and 
from  the  actual  measurement  of  the  stadium. 

In  Greece  proper  at  least  three  different  foot- 
standards  were  emplo^red — ^Attio,  Olympic, 
and  Aeginetan.  The  Attic  foot  was  295*7  milL ; 
the  Olympic  foot  820*5  mill.;  the  Aeginetan 
foot  888  mill.  See  note  to  Tables,  I.  and  II. 
The  Greek  foot  was  divided  into  16  hJatrvXoi. 
The  Romans  used  their  national  uncial  system 
in  dividing  theoea,  thus  giving  it  12  parts. 
See  Tables,  XlTl.  The  finger-breadth  (5iUr- 
TvXos^  digitus)  was  the  smallest  measure  em- 
ployed in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  systems 
of  linear  measure,  and  was  r^^arded  as  the 
unit  {jmp6s).  Later  writers  mention  the  use 
of  the  barleycorn  as  the  unit,  5  barleycorns 
making  a  finger,  7  making  a  thumb  {vouex). 

K^ydvX.of,  the  middle  joint  of  uie  finger, 
=  2  fingers. 

TioXaurHi  (iroAaurr^f,  vaAoirr^),  i&pc¥ 
(Homer  ana  Hesiod),  or  8oxm4  (palmus),  hand- 
breadth  =  4  fingers.  This  measure  was  in  very 
common  use  wiUi  both  Greeks  and  Romans. 

AixcU  (Kixis)  or  iifuir69top  —  2  hands  a  8 
fingers. 

2iri$a/i4,  span  ==  8  handbreadths  =  12  fingers 
=  i  cubit.  This  measure,  much  used  by  Uie 
Greeks,  was  not  employed  by  the  Romans,  who 
used  instead  the  dodra^ns  »  ipes. 

(fr)  MeoMMres  of  Ca/j^acUy. — The  most  im- 
portant products  of  ancient  agriculture  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  wine  and  oil,  on  the  other,  various 
kinds  of  com.  Hence  naturally  arose  two 
kinds  of  measures,  liquid  and  dry.  The 
smaller  units  are  common  to  both  systems  (see 
Tables  VH.  to  X.). 

Liquid  and  Dry. — K^of ,  cyathus  (perhaps 
originally  a  kind  of  gourd),  was  the  unit  m 
common  use.  It  oontuned  about  4  centilitres 
=  *08  English  pint. 

Kor^Xi}.  at  Athens,  was  a  kind  of  bowl, 
called  rpv0\toy  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and 
the  same  as  the  Sicilian  iifdva  (the  ?uUf  rrvina  « 
^fu/tyfluoy),  which,  borrowed  by  the  Romans,  = 
^  sextarius  =  6  cyathi. 

U4arriSf  sextarwus  »  12  cyaihi.  U4<rrfis  is  a 
loan-word  from  the  Roman  sextarius,  so  named 
as  being  ^  of  oongius. 

So  far  the  measures  are  common  to  both 
systems^  but  they  now  diverge  as  follows : 

Liquid.  —  Xot^f,  congius  (derived  from 
Kiyxn)  =  12  icor^Aoi. 

*A/ju^Mh,  amphora  {iLiA4>i^pt6st  Hom.  Od. 
iL  290,  ac),  the  large  wine  jar  with  handles  on 
both  sides,  as  it  was  used  for  the  storing  of  wine, 
was  used  as  the  chief  unit  of  liquid  measure. 
[Pottexy,  Amphobjl]  It  was  also  called  toiZost 
cadus. 

Dry. — ^The  Greek  dry  measure  starts  from 
the  icor^Ai},  the  Roman  from  the  sextarius. 

Xorn^  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  28)  «  4  icor^Aoi. 

'Errf^f,  or  fiSiioSf  modius,  i  of  the  chief 
unit,  medimnus. 

M49itufos  at  Athens  =  6  modii. 

in.  Roman  Measubes. — For  Roman  mea- 
sures as  distinguished  from  Greek,  see  Tables. 
The  chief  points  of  difference  have  been  men- 
tioned above : 

(a)  The  land  system  rested  upon  the  actus  or 
square  of  120  ft.^M  constraius  or  quadratus 
being  the  unit.  For  iugerunt,  scripulum,  and 
other  multiples  and  fractions  of  the  actus  see 
Table  VI. 

(6)  The  Romans  measured  all  lon^  distances 
by  milia  passuum,  or,  shortly,  m/iUa  (M.P.). 
The  distance-system  rested  upon  the  miliarium 
[fjikwy). 
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The  p(U8U8  being  5  feet,  miUe  pasaiit  or 
patsuum  =  5000  Roman  feet  or  nearly  4854 
English ;  =  1618  yards,  or  142  yards  under  an 
English  statute  mile. 

^e  Boman  mile  was  reckoned  at  eight  Attio 
stades.  The  milestones  alon^  Roman  roads  are 
called  lapides  or  lapiden  miharii :  ad  iertittm 
lap.  or  ad  tertiwm  means  8  miles  from  Rome ; 
fMlia/rium  is  a  late  word. 

The  system  of  thns  marking  distances  along 
the  roads  is  at  least  as  old  as  C.  Gkaoohns 
(Pint.  Gracch.  6,  7)  and  was  perfected  by 
Angustos.  The  measurement  of  the  roads  of 
the  empire  had  been  begun  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Augustus  set  up  a  pillar  of  gilt  bronze  on  a 
square  marble  pedestal,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  and  distances  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  empire  on  the  roads  which 
radiated  through  the  thirty-seven  gates  of 
Rome.  This  column,  the  muiarium  aureum^ 
stood  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Vicus  lu- 
garius  at  the  head  of  the  Forum  Romanum, 
close  to  the  Rostra  (Plut  Oalb,  24 ;  Plin.  iii. 
§  66;  Tac.  HUt.  i.  97;  Suet.  0th.  6),  and  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  Other  towns,  e.j^.  Bysan- 
tium  and  Londinium  (London  Stone  m  Cannon 
Stree^had  also  their  nUUarium  awrewm. 

(c)  The  Roman  foot  and  its  division  into  the 
fractions  of  the  a*. 

In  Western  Europe  we  find  three  foot-stan- 
dards: the  Italian^  of  about  275  mill.;  the 
BoTnaUf  of  296  mill. ;  and  the  pes  DmsianuSf 
used  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  of  888  mill. 

The  Attic  and  Roman  standards  are  prac- 
tically identical. 

Several  bronze  and  iron  foot-rules  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  There  was  anciently  a 
standard  foot  measure  kept  in  the  Capitol, 
called  the  pes  monetalU^  which  was  probably 
lost  at  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  under  Vitel- 
lius  or  Titus.  But  by  comparison  of  (1)  ancient 
measures  still  in  existence,  including  feet  laid 
down  on  monuments,  and  foot-rules  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  (2)  mea- 
surements of  known  distances  along  roads,  (8) 
measurements  of  buildings  and  obelisks,  we  are 
justified  in  setting  the  Roman  foot  at  296  mill., 
or  a  little  less  than  the  English  foot  (801  mill.). 

Mi^wats.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Meroenna'rii  (jiurdwrolf  fu<r0oil>6poi,  comm. 
^4yoi).  Mercenary  troops.  At  an  early  period 
mercenaries  were  not  employed,  the  defence  of 
each  state  being  committed  to  the  national 
militia,  the  licmer  citizens  serving  in  the 
cavalry,  the  poorer  as  hoplites  or  iLiKoi 
Earians,  Cretans,  and  Arkadians  were  first  hired 
as  mercenaries  (Hdt.  i.  171,  viii.  26 ;  Xen.  Hell. 
vii.  1,§28).  The  tyrants  maintained  foreign 
troops  {Bopv^6poi,  fU(r$o^6poi)i  e.g.  lason  of 
Pherae  and  the  rulers  of  Sicily. 

The  Athenians  were  the  first  Greek  people 
who  made  use  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale, 
having  conunand  of  a  great  revenue,  and  being 
able  to  hire  troops  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
Tliracian  peltasts,  Cretan  archers  and  dingers, 
&c.  (Thucvi.  25,  vii.  27;  Ar.  Ach.  159).  After 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  many  disbanded 
soldiers  hired  themselves  to  the  Persian  satraps 
as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  Greek  armies  (Thuc. 
viii.  5 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  5,  §  8,  iii.  4,  §  5,  Atuu).  i.  8, 
§21,&c.).  The  10,000  were  mercenaries.  So  were 
the  peltasts  of  Chabrias.  The  Phokians  carried 
on  tne  Sacred  War  by  means  of  mercenaries. 
Greeks  served  under  l5arius  against  Alexander. 
Military  service  went  put  of  fashion  at  home, 
and  war  abroad  became  a  commercial  service 
like  that  of  the  mediaeval  condotHeri.  Against 
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this  Demosthenes  at  Athens  protested  in  wise 
and  statesman-like  language  (Dem.  Phil.  i.  p. 
46,  c.  Aristocr.ja.  666 ;  see  Grote,  chap.  Ixxxvii.). 

Among  the  Romans  before  the  Empire,  ^e 
non-Roman  part  of  the  army  was  composed  of 
auxiliary  troops  from  states  allied  or  subject, 
which  cannot  strictly  be  called  mercenaries. 
But  even  in  the  Punic  and  Jugurthine  wars 
light  troops  were  hired  as  archers  and  sUngers, 
from  Africa,  Crete,  Sjrria,  &c.  (Liv.  xxii.  87, 
xxiv.  90,  &0.)  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand, 
depended  for  her  protection  on  mercenary 
tnx>ps.  As  Uie  Roman  empire  grew,  the  system 
of  donativee  gradually  gave  to  Roman  troops 
the  character  and  the  danger  of  a  mercenary 
force;  and  when  the  provincials  received  the 
civitas,  the  poor  became  soldiers,  and  the  rich 
supplied  money. 

Under  Constantine  we  find  the  army  recruited 
from  slaves  and  barbarians,  and  in  great  mea- 
sure of  a  mercenary  character.  In  the  wars  of 
Justinian  we  find  a  twofold  army:  (1)  levied 
by  conscription  of  citizens  in  various  provinces, 
and  of  barbarians  who  occupied  lands  on  con- 
dition of  military  service  ;  and  (2)  provided  by 
princes  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
such  as  those  of  the  Heruli  and  Gepidae,  who 
received  subsidies  and  provided  troops  under 
their  own  leaders.    [Szercitu.] 

Xere'nda.  [Cena.j 

Xerga,  Merges.    [Agrienltiire.] 

Xeridia'ni    [GladiiSoTeB.] 

MeiauloB.    [Domiu.] 

Xetae.    [Cirous.] 

Metalhun  {fidroKkop).  The  Greek  word  bears 
only  the  meaning  of  mine  or  quarry ;  the  Latin 
means  either  a  mine  or  its  product,  mineral  or 
metal. 

I.  Metals  in  Antiquity. --^t  the  precious 
metals — ^gold,  silver,  electrum,  and  copper — we 
have  spoken  under  Aurom,  Argentiun,  Elee- 
tnim,  and  Aes.  It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  commoner  metals. 

(1)  Iron  {ferrum^  <rlSripos).  Although  iron 
ore  IS  common  in  all  countries,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  latest  of  metals  to  come  into 
use.  The  heroic  age  is  represented  by  Hesiod 
as  an  age  of  bronze  {Op.  150).  The  transition 
from  the  age  of  bronze  to  an  age  when  iron  was 
commonly  employed  was  very  gradual.  In  the 
Hiad  swords  are  often  made  of  iron  (xviii.  84) 
but  it  is  specially  in  use  for  ploughshares  and 
other  agricultural  implements  {II.  xxiii.  826). 
But  defensive  armour,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
axes  and  points  of  spears  and  arrows,  were  im 
the  Homeric  age  still  made  of  bronze. 

In  Od.  ix.  891  knowledge  is  shown  of  the  pro- 
cess of  hardening  {<papfid<ra€ty)  iron  by  repeated 
plunging  {fidvTuy)  when  hot  in  water  [lACllf]. 
From  the  seventh  or  sixth  century  iron  was  used 
in  Greece  not  only  for  arms  and  utensils,  but 
also  for  works  of  art. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny  (xiv.  §  139)  that  when 
Porsenahad  conquered  the  Romans,  he  forbade 
them  to  use  iron  except  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; which  would  indicate  that  they  were 
already  accustomed  to  use  arms  of  iron.  The 
Cimbri  who  invaded  Italy  in  the  time  of  Marius 
had  iron  arms  and  armour.  In  Caesar's  time 
the  Gauls  were  expert  in  working  iron,  and 
even  made  chains  of  it  for  tiieir  ships 
{B.  G.  iii.  18). 

In  Greece  the  cities  of  Chalkis  (Alcae.  xv.  6) 
and  Laoedaemon  were  celebrated  for  their  iron 
goods.  Iron  was  also  used  as  a  material  tot 
works  of  art  (Plin.  xxxiv.  §  141).    As  a  rule,  how- 
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ever,  the  Greeks  didnotexoel  in  the  working  of 
iron,  but  imported  goods  in  this  metal  from  bar- 
bafoos  nations,  snoh  as  the  Chalybes  of  Pontns 
(Aesoh.  Prom,  V.  714 ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  1), 
and  the  Cyprians,  who  were  famed  for  their 
mannfactore  of  arms  and  armour.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  (zxxiT.  §  145)  iron  came  from  China 
and  Paruiia.  It  was  also  foond  in  the  island  of 
Aethalia  (Elba),  and  thence  exported  to  Popn- 
lonia,  where  it  was  worked.  Toletmn  (Toledo) 
in  Spain  was  celebrated  even  in  Boman  times 
for  sword-blades. 

We  are  told  that  a  correnoy  of  iron  was  in 
use  at  Sparta  in  antiquity ;  and  iron  coins  hare 
been  f ouid  at  Argos  and  other  Peloponnesian 
cities. 

(2)  Lead  {plumbum,  mgrum^  fi6\vfi9os).  An 
account  of  the  sources    and  uses  of  leiEKl  in 

tiqnity  will  be  found  in  Pliny  ^xxxiv. 
156  sqq.).  Its  easiness  to  work  and  its  im- 
peri^iable  nature  made  it  useful  for  certain 
purposes,  as  for  coffins  and  watezpipes.  Its 
▼alue  in  medicine  as  a  cooling  remedy  was  also 
fully  recognised.  But  it  was  scarcely  used  for 
pitrix)se6of  art. 

(8)  Tin  {plumbum  album).  Few  metals 
were  in  antiquity  more  widely  used  than  tin. 
The  implements  and  arms  of  the  bronse  ajg^ 
contain  almost  inrariably  a  proportion  of  tin. 
Tin  {Koffffirtpos)  was  in  the  Homeric  age  largely 
used  for  the  decoration  of  arms.  Herodotus 
(iiL  115)  gives  as  its  source  islands  of  the 
Western  &a,  the  Kassiterides,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Scilly  Isles.  Pliny  (xxxir.  §  156) 
says  that  it  came  from  Gallaeciaand  Lusitania 
in  Spain.  The  Ukeness  of  the  Greek  word  ica<r0'(- 
rcpos  to  the  Sanskrit  kastira  suggests  tibat  the 
chief  source  of  tin  was  the  coast  of  India.  In 
any  case  it  is  mrobable  that  the  purveying  of 
tin  to  the  peoples  of  South  Europe  was  an  em- 
ployment of  tne  Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  their  wealth. 

(4)  Stannum  was  produced  by  the  fusion  of 
silver  and  lead  (Plin.  xzxiv.  §  169).  Stannum 
was  used  for  plating  bronze  vessels,  for  mirrors, 
horse-trappings,  and  other  purposes. 

(5)  Quicksilver  (ar^en^umvitmm,  68pc(p7vpos, 
S^yvpos  x^*^^^  *  Plm.  xxxiii.  §  99)  was  com- 
monly produced  artificially  out  of  cinnabar. 

(6)  Zinc  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers;  but  in  the  analysis  of  Boman 
coins  i(  is  found  in  considerable  proportions. 

(7)  Nickel  was  used  for  coins  by  some  of  the 
Greek  kings  in  India  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

(8)  Brass  {ip^ixo^os,  orich€Ucum\  i.e.  an 
artificial  alloy  of  copper  and  sine,  principally 
used  in  Boman  coinage.    [Oxiohaloum.] 

II.  Workingof  Mines  in  Antiquity,  Among 
the  richest  mines  known  wero  the  gold  mines  of 
Aquileia  and  of  Vercellae,  and  the  Spanish 
silver  and  iron  mines,  ^e  gold  and  silver 
mines  of.  Macedonia  were  closed  by  the  senate ; 
iron  was  still  allowed  to  be  worked.  There  were 
also  various  mines  in  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Nori- 
cum,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Britain.  The  silver 
and  lead  mines  of  Laureion  in  Attica  were 
worked  from  time  immemorial  (Xen.  Veot. 
4,  3).  The  mines  were  worked  by  means  of 
shafts  and  adits,  and  by  the  removal  of  whole 
masses,  so  that  supports  alone  (/u«(rofrpirc?f) 
were  left  standing.  The  smelting  processes 
were  rude  and  wasteful,  as  is  shown  by  the 
profits  made  at  the  present  time  from  working 
the  scoriae  at  Laureion.  The  ores  were 
smelted  by  means  of  charcoal  (Mpaxts),  the 
chief  supi^y  of  which  came  from  Acharnae. 
The  stoM  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  mines ; 
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but  they  were  never  worked  directly  by  the 
state,  nor  did  the  state  ever  let  them  for  a  term 
of  years,  like  other  landed  poperty.  Portions 
of  them  were  sold  or  demised  to  individuals, 
with  the  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent  of 
^  of  tile  net  produce,  and  these  leases  were 
vansf erred  by  inheritance,  sale,  and  erery  kind 
of  legal  convevanoe.  The  sale  of  the  workings 
was  managed  by  the  n  uXTiTaC.  The  purchase- 
money  was  paid  direct  to  the  state ;  the 
metal-rents  were,  in  all  probability,  let  to  a 
farmer-general  The  revenue  from  the  mines 
fluctuated  considerably.  Boeckh  estimates  it 
in  the  time  of  Themistokles  at  884  talents. 
Only  citizens  and  IffortXus  could  possess 
mines.  The  number  of  owners  was  consider- 
able. The  common  price  of  a  share  in  a  mine 
was  a  talent,  or  a  little  more.  The  labour  was 
performed  by  slaves  either  belonging  to  the 
mine-ownera  or  hired  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
drachma  per  diem.  There  was  a  special  mining 
law  {fitrttWiKhs  v6fMs)  and  a  peculiar  course  of 
legal  procedure  in  cases  relating  to  mines  (Slicat 
luraXKucat).  [*E|ik|ikT)voi  Siical.]  Occupiera  of 
mines  who  neglected  to  register  were  liable  to 
*AYpd^ov  iiiTdXXov  YPa^.  [See Appendix, 
Gbeek  Law.] 

Diodorus  (v.  86)  describes  the  elaborate  ssrstem 
of  shafts  and  galleries  employed  in  the  mines  of 
Spain,  the  methods  of  draining  them  by  cross 
drains  and  tiie  use  of  the  pump  invented  by 
Arohimedes,  and  the  miseries  of  the  workmen, 
who  were  slaves  and  criminals;  form^oZZumwas 
one  of  the  regular  penalties  for  lesser  offences. 
Much  ^old  was  ootained  in  Lusitania  and 
Gkdlaecia  by  washing  the  river  sands  in  wicker 
baskets  or  cradles.  Gold  found  in  nuggets 
(mUcu,  ^vXoi)  was  first  refined  by  meansol  an 
astringent  clay  containing  vitriol  (irrvimypi- 
c^s  7^) :  the  metal  thus  obtained  was  called 
electrumt  a  mixture  of  silver  and  gold.  This 
was  again  refined,  the  silver  was  burnt  sway 
(&iroicdc<r0ai)  and  the  gold  remained.  Gold  dust 
was  obtained  by  washing  in  pits  dug  in  the 
beds  of  the  strums.  Furnaces  or  *  cupolas ' 
were  built  for  smelting  the  silver,  that  the 
fumes  might  be  carried  high  into  the  air. 

Under  the  Boman  Empire  the  provincial 
mines  and  quarries  of  all  kinds  were  worked 
for  the  emperor,  and  formed  i>art  of  tiie  revenue 
for  the  Fiteni,  and  also  for  the  emperor's 
private  purse  {patrimcnium). 

Each  mine  or  mining  district  was  worked 
separately  under  an  overseer  (procurator,  e.g. 
procurator  aurariorum'^t  probably  himself  a 
slave ;  sometimes  the  mines  were  let  to  a  com- 
pany of  publicani.  Under  the  Empire  the 
workmen  were  slaves,  free  labourers,  soldiers, 
or  criminals.    [Yectiflmlia.] 

M^TOiKOs,  also  TldpoiKos.  A  resident 
foreigner,  a  permanent  settler  in  an  alien  state. 
Metoeks  or  resident  aliens  were  common  in 
nearly  all  Greek  cities,  especially  centres  of 
commerce,  tiie  sole  known  exception  being 
Sparta,  whose  ^tyriXairlcu  were  notorious  (Thuo. 
i.  144,  ii.  89). 

The  M4roucoi  at  Athen$.  (1)  Imtiiution  of 
the  cZoM.— Solon  (Pint  Sol.  24)  is  said  to  have 
encoura^d  foreigners  to  reside  at  Athens. 
But  it  IS  probable  that  the  institution  was 
first  organised  by  Kleisthenes,  as  an  ordo  inter- 
mediate between  the  fullv  enh»nchised  iroXircu 
and  the  non-enfranchised  fiwti. 

(2)  Numbera.—Thucj^AeB  (ii.  18)  states  the 
number  of  metoek  hoplites  as  8000,  the  whole 
armed  population  of  Athens  being  26,000.  This 
would  make  the  whole  number  of  aliens  from 
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10,000  to  12.000.  In  the  time  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerom  there  were  81,000  wo/urai  and  10,000 
u4roiKoi  in  Attioa.  Among  the  fUroiKot  were 
PhoenioianB,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Syrians,  and 
otiier  barbarians  (Xen.  Vect,  ii.  8),  besides 
Oreeks. 

(8)  Position. — Any  stranger  not  a  slave  who 
remained  more  than  a  certain  time  at  Athens 
was  compelled  to  register  himself  as  fi^roiKos. 
During  tne  days  of  grace  he  was  termed  irap- 
€wilhifios. 

The  fjJroiKoi  had  no  share  in  the  rifud  of  the 
state  (Arist  Pol  iii.  p.  1375  ▲).  These  rifud  were 
(a)  iLpYtd,  ue.  the  right  of  serving  as  magistrate 
and  dikast,  and  of  voting  in  elections ;  Tb)  irt' 
yofiiet,  of  marriage  with  woXSrai',  (c)  yris  koI 
oUclea  $yttni<rtSt  of  acquisition  of  land  or  house 
property;  {d)  Upwo'^mit  of  performing  public 
sacrifice. 

Each  fUroucos  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself 
((Sar9yfnip€ff$ai,  4inypdp9ir$cu)  under  a  patron 
Iw^ocrrdriis,  Ar.  Pax^  688).  A  fUroucos  who 
failed  to  register  hixnself  under  a  irpotrrdrfis 
incurred  'AirpoarcLO'Cov  8(kt)  *.  one  who  de- 
serted his  w^ffrdnis  incurred  •AirooraoCov 
8Ckt).    [See  Appendix,  Grvek  Law.] 

The  fjJroueos  was  devoted  to  trade  and  could 
undertake  long  joumesrs  on  business.  Hence 
fi4roiKOi  were  valuable  to  the  state  and  were 
encouraged  to  setUe  there.  (Ar.  Lys.  679,  Ack. 
608;  Isocr.  de  Pace,  §  31;  Xen.  Vect.  iv.  40; 
Orote,  Qreeee,  Part  IL  ch.  xi.)  Their  wealth 
often  made  them  an  object  of  oppression,  espe- 
ciallv  in  matters  of  taxation  (Dem.  Timocr. 
166 :'  Xen.  HeU,  ii.  8,  80 ;  Lys.  xii.  §  6). 

Each  fjJroiHos  paid  an  annual  tax  (firrobeioy) 
of  twelve  dradmiae.  This  tax,  like  all  others 
at  Athens,  was  farmed  out  ([Dem.]  Ariatog.  i. 
p.,  787,  §  68). 

(4)  DuHea. — Of  the  public  Ktirovpylai  the 
Xopfiyla  alone  is  certainly  known  to  have  been 
open  to  ^^Mcoi.  (See  Dem.  Lept,  pp.  462,  §18 ; 
I^.  xii.  $  20.)  MiroiKoi  were  liable  to  Elv- 
4>opaC,  which  they  paid  on  a  rating  of  (pro- 
bably) one-sixth  of  their  property,  a  rating  high 
in  comparison  to  the  woAlrai  (Dem.  Androt.  p. 
612,  §  76).  [Ela^opd;  Zv|i|iopCa.;  Cental, 
Obbek.]  With  r^^rd  to  military  service, 
Perikles  (Thuc.  ii.  18)  appears  to  speak  of  the 
fiiroueot  as  only  manning  the  walls.  Tet  they 
seem  to  have  taiken  part  in  expeditions,  both  as 
hoplites  and  oarsmen  (Thuc.  i.  148,  ii.  81,  iii. 
16).  They  were  not  allowed  to  serve  as  Iwirris 
(Xen.  Vect  ii.  6). 

The  difference  between  niroucoi  and  iroKtrat 
is  naturally  most  marked  in  religious  matters. 
They  took  a  subordinate  part  in  the  Pan- 
athenaea,  the  men  carrying^  skiff-shaped  bowls 
{a'Kai^ri^6f>ot),  the  matrons  pitchers  (68pia^^pot), 
the  maidens  parasols  (<rKiaSi}^^pot). 

(6)  Special  Privilegei. — ^Individual  fi4Toiicoi, 
as  a  reward  for  distinguished  state  services, 
mijght  receive  by  vote  of  the  4iackri<r(a  special 
privileges,  such  as  vpo^wla,  &W\cta,  hpcrntris 
yris  fcoi  ohdas^  irp6<ro^os  wphs  riip  /SovXV  to) 
rhf  irifiop.  A  special  class  of  fjUroucoi  were 
termed  Utot^Km,  These  had  no  wpocrdrris, 
paid  no  fitroiKtop^  and  were,  as  ^  as  payment 
of  taxes  and  service  as  hoplites  were  concerned, 
on  an  equality  with  woXircu.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  office,  iKKKiftrla,  and  ^iKwrrfipta, 

Actions  at  law  in  which  ii4toucoi  were  con- 
cerned, either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  were 
heard  before  the  woX^^iopyor.  While  liable 
ZiZ6vtu  9liniv  in  all  cases,  l£ey  were  only  able 
KeifAfidvur  iiKtiP  in  matters  in  which  ftiroueoi 
were  specially  concerned. 


lOMUS 

Me'topa  ijtMr6fwri)t  metope,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  mtorval  between  the  triglyphs  in  the 
friese  of  the  Doric  order  [Trigurphi].  The 
word  is  derived  from  furd  and  oin|,  t.e.  the 
apertures  between  the  triglyphs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  metopes  were  origin- 
ally open  (Eur.  Iph,  T.  118) ;  but  in  existu^ 
examples  uie  space  is  invariably  filled  wi£ 
plain  or  soulpturad  slabs. 

Metopes  are  of  particular  importance  from 
the  use  of  sculpture  to  ornament  Uiem.  From 
Athens  we  have  metopes  of  the  finest  period, 
those  of  the  so-called  Theseum  and  the  Par- 
thenon. At  Olympia,  the  mat  temple  of  Zeus, 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  has  all  its 
external  metopes  plain.  The  subjects  treated 
in  metopes  are  most  commonly  various  contests 
or  battles,  those  of  the  Gods  and  Oiants  or  the 
Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  or  the  labours  of 
Herakles  or  Theseus.    [Arohiteetnra.] 

McTpT)Tlfs,^i^i^op«^s  fMTfnpiiSt  the  standard 
amphora  {icdlios,  Hdt.  L  61),  the  principal 
Greek  liquid  measure.  It  was  three-fourths  of 
the  meaimnuSf  the  chief  dry  measure,  and 
half  as  large  again  as  the  Soman  amphora 
quadrantal  [Tables,  VIIL].  It  contained 
89*89  litres  •■  69*88  pints,  or  slightly  over  8^ 
gallons = a  water- weight  of  1^  talent.  The 
Aeginetan  metretes  contained  64*66  lit.  or  a 
little  over  12  gallons  (Hdt.  L  192).  [Tables, 
Vn.;  Meninra;  Pondera.] 

Mirpov6|ikOi.  Officers  in  the  Athenian 
police  appointed  by  lot,  whose  special  duty  was 
to  see  that  proper  weights  and  measures  were 
used  in  the  market  and  to  proceed  againi>t 
those  who  used  false  measures.  They  alK>  pro- 
bacy had  charge  of  the  standard  weights  uid 
measures  kept  in  the  shrine  {iip^ov)  of  the  hero 
Stephanephoros,  and  supervised  the  coinage. 
Their  number  was  probably  ten,  one  from  each 
tribe :  five  for  the   city,  and  five  for  Peiraeus. 

Miea're  di'iritii.     iCNunef .] 

Xi'mni  (fUMor).  1.  Gbeek — In  Greek  litera- 
ture the  word  mime  is  associated  wiUi  the 
name  of  Sophron  of  Syra  cuse  (fifth  century  B.C.) 
and  his  son  Xenarchus.  Sophron,  we  are  told, 
wrote  fjdnovs  &y8pc(ovr  and  jilftovs  yvpouetiovs 
in  the  Doric  dialect.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  mimes  are  '^AyytKot^  ^wrvo^Qai,  Tipwr^s, 
*AA.ic?s.  The  Second  Idyll  of  Theocritus  is 
borrowed  from  the  ^Axttrrolai^  and  the  E^fteentii 
from  the  *I<r9fu<i(^ovo'ai.  In  1890  a  papyrus  was 
discovered  containing  seven  of  the  mimes  of 
Herondas  or  Herodas  of  Kos,  who  lived  about 
the  third  century  B.C.  They  are  sketches  of 
common  life  at  Kos.  The  metre  is  choliambio 
{i.e.  trimeter  iambic  with  a  spondee  in  the  last 
place),  the  language  Ionic  witii  a  mixture  of 
Doric.     (See  CIom.  Diet.) 

2.  BoMAN. — The  Boman  mwniiM  (a  term  ap- 
plied to  ihe  piece  as  well  as  to  the  actor)  was, 
like  the  Atellan  farce,  an  improvised  character 
play,  representing  the  humorous  side  of  tibelow 
life  of  the  town  rather  than  of  the  country.  Its 
character  was  broad  and  coarse,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  stage  wisdom  and  wise  saws  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  Greek  New  Comedy. 
Mimi  and  mimas  first  appear  about  tiie  time 
of  Sulla  (Plin.  vii.  §  168;  Pint.  Sulla,  2,  86). 
They  were  played  in  front  of  the  stage  before 
the  tiparium  (Juv.  viii.  186).  The  actor  had  no 
buskins  (Juv.  viii.  181),  and  no  mask ;  he  wore 
a  sort  of  harlequin  costume  (centunctUus) 
[Canto],  with  the  Bidninm  and  the  phallus. 
Alon^  with  the  principal  character  {m»mue  or 
arc?MmimuB)  was  a  sort  of  i>antaloon  called 
parasitua  or  atupidua,  got   up   with    puffed 


MINA 
cheekB  wid  nhaved  head,  who  used  to  hare  to 
Htund  a  Breat  deal  ol  noisy  slapping  (alapar, 
(la»Iff,uoTo)  and  abnae  (ram  the  principal  actor 
(Mart.  ii.  Ta.  4).  The  female  paits  were  played 
'     ■  ■ jnplB.rhji     '-  -    ■—  ■■  ""■ 


>  (Cie.  Atl.  i 


Ifi,  0; 


I.  Sat.  i.  10, 


77);  Cjtheria  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  8,  20).  Their  pet 
forrnaiiceH  were  giveD  originaltv  at  the  Florali 
later  at  all  the  exhibitions.  The  danctne  an 
Keatnrea  in  the  minma  were  of  a  grotesque  ar 
indecent  nature,  accompanied  by  grimace 
ribald  abuse  and  blowa  (Matt.  I.  e. ;  Jut.  t.  IT 


li.  1S3). 


aried  kinds, 
icident  of  an 
q.,6ir.;  Jnv. 
e  were  often 


aabjects  were  o(  the 
but  nearly  always  involved 
amorous  nature  (Ov.  Triit.  i 
vi.  44).  Sudden  chnnges  o 
introduced,  beggars  becomii  ^ 
Phil.  ii.  37,  96)  and  vice  veria  (Henec.  Ep.  Ill, 
fi],  mimicry  and  parodies  of  people  of  the  day, 
Ueneral  character  pieces  (e.g.  Aagur,  Cotai, 
EphebuB,  Hetaera.  Virgo),  ecenea  from  the  life 
of  tiBdeamen  (t.g.  Restio,  Folio),  deacriptioD  of 
popular  feativala  (Compitalia,  Pari  ha,  Hatum- 
alift),  representation  of  the  career  of  notorious 
characters,  ducb  as  would  attract  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people  (s.p.Laureolus,  jQi.viii.  IH7), 
mythological  caricoturea,  4e.  Plutarch  tells  ns 
of  a  mime  in  which  a  dog  took  a  prominent 
part.  A  great  deal  of  political  criticiAm  wap 
always  allowed  in  the  mimes  (Cic.  Ail.  xir.  a, 
2  ;  Suet.  Aug.  GS,  68.  Ttfr.  4B). 

The  principal  writers  of  mime  under  the  late 
i^publio  were  Laberias  (Bor.  Sat.  i.  10,69)ai 
PubliUaa  Syrua.     The  n  '  '  '         '        ' 
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nantly  of  the  milella  being  worn  by  eSeminato 
young  men  [liab.  Pott.  10,  38). 

(4)  Ah  an  Asiatic  head-dress  it  waseometiiDea 
shaped  like  a  turban,  as  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
battle  of  lasns,  sometimes  in  a  peaked  form,  aa 
worn  by  Paris  [see  fig.  607);  also  with  lappete 
irrdimicula,  Yerg.  Aen.  ii.  ttie).  [OUdnnk; 
TUnt.] 

MoxXAt.     risnna.] 

Kodi'olal,  the  diminutive  of  Kodini,  ie  used 
tor  various  kinds  of  small  vessels  ;  for  a  drink- 
ing.cup;  tor  any  kind  of  bucket  or  email  cistern 
in  hydrsnlic  machinery  (\'itr.  i.  10) ;  for  the 
boi  or  nave  {wktiityri)  of  a "  " 


of  thi 


ocket   such  a«   t 
isher  in  an 

rpal  dry  measun 


fits  iTrapetnm),  i 
Ko'ditu,  the  pni 

Tables),  or  oncsiilh  or  Uie'cirMk'^aedi 
As  a  land-measure  the  third  part  of  the  in 
was  called  ffv6pifios  n6iioi  "  cattrenMts  ir 
The  symbol  in  Ijitin  MS3.  is  M%  in  Oti 

Ko'dnlni  (in&iriit).     The  standard  is 
used    in  determining   the  parts    of  an 


colun 


;  but  in 


e  Doric 


mimographi  under 


tens  about  their  performers.  I 

■ins.    [TKlentiim.] 

Mi'Mio.    [Zxeraitni;  QUdUtorei.]  I 

MioSiimu;  ^idoi;.     See  Appendix,  Greek 

Law.  I 


I  diameter  in  all  the  orden.    The  aucieut  archi- 
'  lects  did  not  divide  the  module  into  minutes. 
[Arohltefltnra.t 
Ktw'iiia.    [itiinu.] 

Vol*  iiiihii  or  iii\os).  A  mill.  Millstones  are 
I  mentioned  in  Homer  [Ii.  vii.  371),  and  '  saddle- 
I  qoems'  of  trachyte  were  found  at  Hiasarlik. 
I  All  mills  were  anciently  made  of  atone,  a 
volcanic  trachyte  or  porous  lava  \pyritei,  Plin. 
i.  S  SO:  n2ice(,Verg.Jlfor«f.  93-97;  pun 


and  so  (1) 

AnoDot'.] 

girdle  [do 


(3)  =a 


any  kind 
ic  fd-Tfti'    [f^ee  Armi  and 
,  ,    =  (lin)  irapdf fir^,  the    maiden's 
girdle  [dngttliun]. 

<S)  A  band  fastening  the  hair;  also  called 
ai^ftSivTi  and  irjnciu,  a  regnlar  head-dress  for 
women,  with  lappets  hanging  over  the  ears, 
apparently  something  like  a  KfiifliiirBr  or 
CilAuUiia  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  16  ;  see  Comk).  It 
does  not   seem  to  have  been 


ceon 

d. 

Fa» 

vi.  Sid)  bei 

ngused 

which  wai 

obtn 

ned 

S 

ally  from  th 

ic  island  o 

Ni- 

upper    mil 

which    wa> 

oreable,  is  c 

ailed  ca 

tUlus,  S„o 
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a.  ^iK^.  wh 

h  was 

Hied.     Thi 
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pt  rough  bye 
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wh 

ur  kiuds  o 

mill 

foneTby"""" 

cient  a 

thors:    th 

.nd.mill,  the   mill   worked   by  a 
water-mill,    and    the  sawmill.     Windmills  are 
an  invention  of  the  Middle  Agea 

(1)  The  hand.mill,orquem.  called  molanianu- 
aria.  veriaiilii,  or  iTuialilii.  (Plin.  iiivi. 
S  185 ;  OeU.  iu.  S ;  Cato,  R.  B.  10.) 

This,  the  most  ancient  form,  similar  to  the 
old  Scottish  qneni,  consists  ol  two  Bat  round 
atones.    The  upper  stone  ia  turned  by  a  handle 


later  timea     Cicero   speaks  iudig- ,  the  middle  into  which  the  com  is  poured.    By 
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the  ptooeas  of  griadiug  the  coni  makes  its  way 
from  tbe  cflnlre,  uid  U  poni^  oat  in  tbo  state 
of  floor  at  the  rim.  Id  ATerjimproTed  atate  it 
has  been  discoVend  at  Pompeii.  (See  fig.  609.) 
ThemoBt  eBseotial  part  o[  it  is  the  cone  (meta), 
which  is  Bonooontod  bya  projection  cont 
B  atrong  iron  pivot    The  opper  roillslt 
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I  the  ineta,  uid,  as  it  proceeded  d 
'  WS8  KTOond  inUi  flour  by  the  frict 


[nill  represented  in  fig. 


g  tlie  Greeks 


vhicu  the  npper  t 
roD  pilot,  d,  at  tl 


approaohea  the  form  of  an  hoar-glasa,  conustiiig 
<rftwo  hollow  DoneB.ioinledlo^ethe[  at  the  apex, 
and  DTovided  at  thia  point  with  a  aoclcet,  c,  by 
~T  itona  woe  anapended  uponfthe 

it  revolted.  Thopivot 
ooald  be  made  alightly  longer  it  coarser  meal 
waadeaired.  Iwobarsotwoodwereinsertedinto 
•qoare  holes  (one  of  which  appears  in  the  right- 
band  figure),  and  were  used  to  tnm  the  npper 
atone-  These  bars  or  levera*  whether  worked 
by  hand  or  by  an  animal  attached  to  tbem, 
were  called  mini,  in  Latin  molilia.  The 
bottom  of  the  upper  half  of  the  caiillua  was  au 

I 


leequently  proverbial  aa  a  place  of 
nlshment  for  refractory  town  sUvee. 
Smallec  hand-mills  were  worked  by  women 
(Uom.  Od.  vii.  101;  Eiod.  li.  G;  Matt. 
iiiT.lI).  In  the  palace  of  Odyasensther^ 
were  twelve  mills,  each  tamed  by  a  sepa- 
rate female  slave  (Od.  n.  lOG-IlS). 

13)  The  mill  worked  by  animals  (mola 

Aiin.  -Hi;  Uv-  Fatt.  li.  BIS,  ka.).    The 

(Juv.  viii.  87;  Phaedr.  19).  The  animal 
waa  blinded  by  blinkera  or  a  bandage 
{iBiryi},  and  prevented  from  eatioR  the 
oom  by  a  cOBtrivanoe  called  niKuxawii  or 
mpSinnibi',  Slaves  also  were  eometimee 
K>  rouided.  The  mill-driving  animaJa 
had  a  holiday  at  the  feitival  of  VeatA- 
(Ov.  Fall.  vi.  811 ;  Prop,  v,  1,  81.)  [Sea 
cut  under  Sipliun.] 

(8)  Watec-milla  {thoIh  aquaria,  Mpn- 
\rri)I,  MpOHUhai)  appear  not  to  have 
been  naed  at  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Aagastua.  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the 
oxia  of  the  water-wheel,  tnraed  another  which 
waa  attached  to  the  aiia  of  the  npper  miU- 
stone :  the  oom  to  be  grontid  fell  between  the 
atonea  ont  of  a  hopper  (infiindibulum),  which 
waa  filed  above  them  (Vitr.  i.  10). 

(i)  The  floating-mill-  When  Rome  waabeai^ed 
by  the  Goths,  58B  Aj).,  and  the  stoppage  of  the 
oquedaota  rendered  it  impossible  to  ase  the 
public  cora-milla  (al  t^i  wii^itti  jw\iirn)  in 
the  Janiculam,  Behsariua  aapplied  their  place 
by  erecting  floating-miUa  upon  the  Tiber-  Two 
'  I  boalH  being  moored  at  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  each  other,  a  water-wheel  auspeoded  on  lis 
alia  between  them  waa  tamed  by  the  force  of 

(e)  Saw-millB  tor  marble,  grindatonea,  worked 
I  with  a  treadle,  and  mioiature  pepper-milU  are 
alao  mentioned- 


I  legal,  or  Daurped,  i 

Pi(.  lO).— Mill.  tuDD  u  udant  nliBi.   iBIODDSTJ  tions  of  political  administration   are    in    the 

hands  of  a  single  person  (Arist.  FoL  iii-  IG, 
iron  plate  pierced  with  holea  {d  of  fig.  608),  a,  =  p.iae7).  Abaolnle  monarchy  (irB»ifloffiXt(a) 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  pivot,  c,  passed,  did  not  belong  to  Greek  states  eioept  in  cases 
irtiilat  the  com,  poured  in  at  the  top.  grodaally  of  usurpatian.  Monarchy  of  the  more  oonsti- 
lell  through  the  other  holes  upon  the  aommit  of  I  tutional  kind,  as  described  in  Homer,  probably 
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eiistfld  thmnghout  Qieece  at  the  time  of  (he  I  The  Romaji  atate  gndiuJly  introduced  oui- 
Doriui  coDqaeBt,  uid  gndiully  gave  way  to  i  formity  in  the  place  of  wide  divenit;.  In 
the  power  ot  the  people.  MifoupX"'  Eniglit  be  '.  Che  fourth  century  B.C.  the  Italian  coiDagea 
(1)  0<uriKiJi,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  or  at  I  present  the  same  variety  and  aatoDomy  as 
Sparta,  with  powers  more  or  leea  limited;  r  those  o{  Gi«ece.  At  that  time  Borne  iaaaed 
(3)  sJiru/v^at,  or  elected  deepota ;  {Sjriparrai,  only  the  heavy  hbrol  atiei  of  copper.  But 
or  aearpera.  [Bex.  Aiohon,  I^ranniu,  Pry-  as  soon  as  deoorii  in  ailver  were  coined  at 
Unll,  At<rv)trT^Tiif,  To^l.]  Rome,iD  380  B.C.,  the  tienate  adopted  the  policy 

KotUtnlM.  A  einEle  Bute  (Flin.  vii.  66;  of  putting  down  rival  iasnea:  and  from  tblH 
Mart.  liv.  W,  a).     [Tibi».]  policy  the  mlers  of  Rome  never  awervod,  tmtil 

lEoil«'ril.     [Hmvi*.]  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  coinage  waa  umform 

Itont'ta.  [iiryvpoKairuov).  A  mint.  Thomint  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
of  Rome  waa  a  huilding  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  empire.  In  conanlar  timea  the  mint  waa 
attached  to  the  temple  of  Jono  Moneto,  which  governed  by.  regularly  appointed  oOiciala, 
waa  dedicated  by  L.  Furiua  CamiUua  when  I  uKuolly  three  in  number,  lilviri  tyionelalet. 
dictator,  S4G  B.C.  Hence  the  »orda  mint.  Abroad,  Roman  imperatora  minted  auch  coin 
moni^j,  &c.    (Liv.  vii.  38  ;  Ov.  Fatt.  vi.  183.)         aa  auited  their  miUlaij  neceaaitiea,  and  placed 

(1)  Jiighli  uf  Coinags.—Tbe  right  ot  coin-  opon  it  their  name  or  even  their  image, 
ing  money  belonged  to  the  aovereign  ac  the  Augustus  took  into  his  own  haoda  the  iaaae  of 
state  :  aain  Asia,  where  the  royal  Danes  or  t-jrit-  all  Roman  gold  and  silver  money,  leaving  to 
TUf  were  the  royoJ  stAndard  gold  coin.  But  iJie  the  aenato  only  tbe  iaaaea  in  copper,  each 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast  seem  to  have  enjoyed  i  apecimen  of  which  beam  Uiereafter  the  letters 
the  privilege  of  issuing  silver  and  copper  money  '  S,  C. 

atpleasnre.  aatrapa  also,  at  least  in  the  western  (3)  Organiiatum  of  MinU.—/il  Athena,  an 
provincea  of  Asia,  e.g.  Fhomabaias,  Tiribozua,  elaborate  system  of  marks  ensured  the  re- 
Datames,  were  allowed  to  isane  silver  money  sponsibility  ot  the  minters,  and  almost  de- 
bearing  their  own  names.  In  Greece  proper  and  stroyed  the  poasibihty  ot  forgery.  At  Rome, 
in  the  Greek  colouiea  each  aeparale  atate  or  the  name  of  the  peraon  who  ordered  the  coin 
nAXit  claimed  and  exercised  the  full  right  of  !  to  be  made,  whether  iraperator  or  monetolia,  is 
issuing  sQch  money  aa  it  chose.  We  know  ot  otter  a  certain  time  never  wonting.  We  meet 
some  aOOO  Greek  minU  which  isiiued  coin  of  |  on  coins  such  inscriptions  as  IIIVIR  -  AAAFF, 
their  own  before  the  tall  ot  the  Roman  Empire.  '  i.e.  'triumvir  auro  argento  sere [  =  ij fiando feri- 
Coin  issued  by  coloniea  was  commonly  quite!  undo'  (Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18,  Legg.  ill.  8,  7); 
■  character  from  that  ot  the  mother.  |  AED-CVR-  EXSC  'aedilisenruliaei  aenatua 


There   are  exceptions  to  thia  ruli 
miazi  klemchies  appear  to  have  used  the 


to,'  4c. 
For    the    processes    Dsed    in     minting    see 

]loul«  {tfiios).  A  necklace.  In  Homer  the 
words  Sjjfujr  and  Xtrtiuor  are  both  employed  lor 
omomentH  worn  roand  the  neck :  Spitat  waa 
loose,  and  might  be  ot  any  length;  XaiiiMV 
fitted  close  to  the  neck. 

.    The  Homeric  tpiut  is  described  as  made  of 

their  right    ot    issuing    money,   though    they    gold  andamher(Oii.iv.  460) ;  of  golden  threads 

„i...^  „^  :,  .1.=  .« 1  •!.„;.  ,. — I  „.„..„.-_      I  a, -■_  «_.ii  iiyj.  Qr  uf  jpjij  ini^j  ^^^^ 

Necklaces  were  worn  by 
iefly   by  women   and   boys 
•  >■  uB,  i^er.  9.  G7). 
impleat  Idikd  ot  necklsoe  was  called 


tiimi        liBUb         Ul         iBBUIUI^         lUUILUJ.,       1.UUUKU         UIHJ         gUlU    OJIU  OUIIHir  ^  LTU.  IV.    ^QUJ    j      OI    J 

placed  on  it  the  effigy  ot  their  regal  protector.  IHymn.  in  ApoH.  104) ;  or  ot  go 
In  the  Roman  age  the  issues  of  Gnxk  silver  I  (Hymn,  tn  Ven.  SSI.  Necklaces 
money  come  to  on  end,  except  jn  the  esse  of  o    boui  aeiea,  but  chiefly   by  won 


^- 


laiilUm'al 


XuIUbi.     Calccaa 
XiiliiUB.    iTlawK., 

XistM.    IOU4Utor4_. 

XHUMH.'Ool«Bt«l  7M4mu«emMta*  ' 

l|lua*l>llin.    I.  lD«.rJ)t.rn«aIt.Ii.nu*n; 

.iu..tl  tnwtlHii  il  iqtul  alliuicc  or  juijdmy 
:i.  Kunw  |/h"/u»  .ji-7uum ;  nee  rnadnsue 
^ttUtM).    I'lii-w  lutd  thn  Itunun  ririru*,  l>ui 

«uuus|.in  111  till!  klnJ  {•fofderaUui  cici- 
....i.^ini.l/inii  Mill  with  the  subing.tion  (.( 
J.'  Uliio    III  Dm  Wftr  <>r    IMD  nx',  uu)  oere 

[1.  Ovlmr  linrn*  snbirnd  Into  sdoaer  reUtion 
•  iWi  H(Hn»,  nllliBr  wlllinitly  "F  '»  coniiequcnce 

-i—HM  I'uiviv,  Lr,  [  1 1  Ifl  undvrMka  burdens,  or 
1  k>  nHwIVB  luHiiiUlity). 
"Tka  luhklilUnlii  ol  »  monfoiiiiuiii  {munieipen) 


<•  live 


Ml>.      Att 


w'Cble'to 


..')  uliuliiUloml  lliulr  nwn  k 

111)  Uimimfia  rum  mfnigio  van  etvri  R. 
wiiimi  (Htv,  uid  itl  Kiinii)  «iuld  exerciH-  nil 
All  iwhto  lit  I'iUninii.  Tlieir  •nii 
rttwUnl  iu  ttuiiuui  IrlUxt.  uid  w 
|M,t  uwn  mill  HTVn  In  ^llv  ie^mnt. 

W  UmvUttH  uid  OuUKwdfoB.  bat  could 
k4  s.-tc  iu  Ihp  ixuiiitik  or  )w  rln-tvd  to  an 
,>A.v  aI  Itioiiu.  Th«ii  uiaui>'i|<iri)  oflltwn  wera 
•Hi»vuC  ^  til  in  "'■'"'••''"■  •">'  •  •••ii»»«.  mafclly 


rivi- 1  on  which  were  biid   tileg  at  bamt  da;.     M 
Athena,  an  at  TirTui,  Bquore  towen  were  built 


li'brikted  in  April  | 
III,  HH  the  goddeas 
l>y  night  1/ioiirex'" 


I  •■.u-r  (hi-  i^oddess.     It  wiu 
-..il.leKH   bod    helped   the 

l.^Ul  withe  night  before  the  ( 

:■  :~''<Uy  coQBiated  of    cakesi 
■  .  ■ ,,  aiiiimiidallroiuidwitlibum- , 

Colore! ;  Trihulni.]  |     ■ " 

-A.   iir  IIn'rTe&  tub,  is  the  name  |  vu  i 

li'.indeHCeDt.andot  vuioUBBhodes  At  Mantii 
!..  [.-■-.■ii  i.urple  and  milky  while.  It  high  by  10  \ 
iii^t  with  in  uuaII  pieces;  it  was  emde  brick  1 
Im  l>e  a  natural  mineral  piodtictlan  :  ,  n.  Sto, 
iiior-sparf  or  more  probably  bome  kind  | 
not  (apparently)  porcelain.  It  can 
[thia.  (Mart,  iii.  HS;  Juv.  vii.  l»i 
Lii.  §  6,  Hivii.  g  20.)     See  Mayor  . 


;  I  tJP«^of 


Scale  of  Feet 


^t  thick.     The  apper  portion   of 

'omtmction, — The  most  primitive 
masoDTy  ie  that  in  which  targe 


IB  being  naed  to  fill 


I,  KM-nia  (t. 


or).     Originally  a 


.<.iii:tion  to  Puiel  (thIxih),   the  wall  of  a 
ti  il  building,  sucb  as  a  temple  or  a  house, 
"<  HmstU  (uftacis),  a  fence-wall;  bat  uau- 
.iii\  iipplied  to  city  walls  only. 

Pre-Sonian  MeOioda  of  Construction.         | 

I.  Brinkt, — Suu-dried  bricks  were  u>«d  on  a  | 
vcrv  luge  scale  in  Egypt.  Babylonia.  Qreccs, 
uu<(  Italy,  down  to  the  Christian  era.     [Later.] 

The  walls  of  Tyre  were  built  of  large  stones 
Mb  in  lime  (mortar).  A  Phoenician  wall  near 
BiiiiigB  (Syria)  still  erigta  in  placee  to  a  height 
of  Sg  feet,  varying  from  10  to  30  feet  in  tliick- 
nees.  It  is  built  of  roughly-drcsAed  blorks  of 
linw^stone.    Tlie  reioaina  of  the  Punic  citadel 

The  (ottificationa  of  Thapms.  near  Carthage, 
^uwiiin  llg.  TOT,  were  built  partly  ol  atone  and 
partly  of  tiun-dried  brick. 

The  cilaOel  at  Tiryns  (fig.  T08)  is  sarroonded 

Ow  bsMng  was  attributed  to  the  Kyklopcs. 
Soincof  llwiie  are  ten  feet  long,  roughly  shaped, 
with  soisllet  atones  to  fill  up  the  interstr 
ind  the  irhale  bedded  carefully  in  clay,  i 
insleid  of  mortar.    Above  the  wall  and  its  ^ai- , 
Ifrynu  I  Kcoud  gallery  of  unbaked  brick.    [See    up  the  open  joints,  and.  as  a  role,  a  bedding  of 
Ciai,.  Dill.  TmniB.)  oUy  instead  o(  a  lime  mortar.  The  waUsof  Tiryns, 

Thu  uci«Dt  walls  of  Athens  were  bdilt  of  dating  probably  not  less  than  eleven  ortwelve 
brkkintheupperportioD.withacoveredESllery  centuriea  before  Christ,  are  the  moat  remark- 
ii  Ihe  top,  inpported  on  columns,  and  rows  able  existing  examples.  Tliie  method  of  bnild- 
of  windowH  c]os4^  liy  wooden  sliutterH.  The  ;  ing  was  not.  however,  employed  on  account  of 
ruojing  coDMsted  of   wocxlen  beams  or  joists,    want  of  aufficient  skill  to  work  stone  neatly,  but 


BefoiT  til.' 

tax  poniul.'.l 


r  filled  witl.  wntcr.    Thp 
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the  finer  kind  of  muoniy.  with  UiRe  blocki 
{aiittfidioi  AfHai,  Thue.  i.  9S).  closely  Rtted  and    coi 


ft.,  arranKed  accarntel;  in  alternkting 

of  ■  headers'  and  •  stretchers.'     This 

lead,  likti    kind  of  maaonr;  was  oalled  t/twAiKTOi- ;  in  Some 


Pre-Bomaa  lieihodt  of  Mural  Decoratioi 
Painting  on   Btncco    is    perhaps  the    mi 
widelj  ae«d  method  of  wall-decoration  amc 
nil  classical   races  acd  at  all  periodH  [see  F 
tun}.    Another  very  coetl;    and  magnificent 
method  of  wall- decoration,  largely  used  in  early 
times,  was  to  cover  the  surface  with  plates     ' 
bronse,  beaten   into  relief,    and   nsnally  g 
Traces  of  thia  method  of  enrichins  wall- serf acca 
have  been  fotind  in  the  eo-called  treasaries  of 
Hykenac  and  Orchomenas,  and  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tirjnthian  Aoropolia.     The  Treasury  ol 
Myron  and  the  shrine  of  Athena  XaAufniEai, 
mentioned  by  Paasauias  (i-i.  IB  and  iii.  IT),  were 
probably  riamples  of  the  same  method  of  decor- 
ation by  brocute  repoutii  platen. 

Iteliufa  moulded  in  clay,  and  tlien  colouied 

with  brilliant  enamel  pigments,  were  used  for 

U-deeoration  in  Egypt,  AsByris,  and  Persia. 


The    dec 
aible  lii 


of    wall-s. 


:>  hai 


.  been 


mneh  used  6y  the  Greeks.     Aceording 
(invi.  S  47),  thin  nubs  {cru,lae)  of  Proaonne- 

UaOBolns  at  Halikamassus,  c.  S60  B.C.;  and 
the  same  decoration  was  applied  to  the  interior 
of  the  Heroon  of  Qaeen  Artemisia's  HaikM- 
lenn-  But  aa  a  rale  the  incmstatioD  ol  walls 
with  marhle  linings  is  of  later  date. 

The  Roman  Period. 
The  systems  of  wall-building  in  Rome  may 
bo  clasetfied  thus :— 1.  Sun-dried  bricks  ilalerei 
erudi).  at  which  no  examples  now  exist.     II- 
Opua  quadraititn,  solid  walls  of  squared  stone 
III.  Concrete,  tJpti a  caemenliciu 
concrete:    {*)   faced  with  opu> 
faced  with  optu   reHculatum  ;  (d)  faced  with 
burnt  brick  [Mern  cocli};  (e)  faced  with  thp 
so-calted  opoi  tnixlum  [Cttmtntom]. 

appear  to  liave  been  largely  used  for  all  except 
the  more  important  buildings,  till  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.  Care  was  taken  to  dig  out  the  clay 
at  the  right  season,  and  nlso  to  keep  the  bricka 
(or  a  liuig  time  In-fore  being  used.  Careful 
directions  ais  given  by  Vitruvius  (ii.  S)  as  to 
the  formation  of  good  'bond,'  by  alternate 
oonrses  of '  heaiiera  '  and  '  stretchers.'  [IstBr.] 
II.  ppagjMarfrnfrnii,  msBonryof  solidashlar. 
The  earliest  existing  example  of  this  in  Rome 
is  the  pre-hiKtoric  lortilicBtion  wall  of  Roma  , 
Quadrata  on  the  Palatine,  popularly  called  the 
'Wall  of  Homnlus.'  Thix  coneists  of  blocks  <  ' 
the  local  tufa  ((opAm),  with  very  even  beds,  but  , 
leas  careful  vertical  joints.  The  blocks  run  ' 
coarses  ol  nearly  two  Roman  feet  in  depth,  but 
vary  io  lengtb.  The  bond  is  imperfect ;  joints  { 
are  often  allowed  to  come  one  over  another ; 
andnomortar  iansed.  The  Servian  wall  shows 
(he  next  stage ;  harder  stone  is  used,  the 
coarses  are  more    resular.  the    sn 

more  workmanlike. 

the  harder  piTimmj 

T  Albanuf)  was  asDally  em. 


cases  '  throngh  stones '  (fliJriu'Oj)  were  intro- 
duced, i«aching  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
a  wall  (Vitr.  ii.  8,  7).  These  blocks  are  em- 
bedded in  a  very  thin  layer  of  pure  Lme,  ased, 
not  aa  a  binding  cement,  but  as  a  method  of 
obtaining  perfect  contact  in  all  the  adjacent 

In  the  first  century  B.C.  the  hard,  cream- 
coloured  limestone,  i^led  lapia  Tilnaiinut 
(travertine),  came  into  nse  for  the  more  costly 
buildings,  hat  the  principal  examples  of  its  use 
date  from  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.1>. 
In  these  the  blocks  are  worked  with  ooursee  of 
varying  thickness,  and  the  beds  and  joints  are 
rubbed  to  such  a  perfect  surface  tbat  abso- 
lutely close  contact  is  obtained  without  the 
ose  of  the  thin  skin  of  lime  mortar.    Aa  among 


walls  of  the  Ce 


■le  Tabularium,  which,  on  , 
.of  perfectly  regidar  blocks  I 
iBch  exactly  3  Roman  feet  x  3  I 


the  Greeks,  the  bloc 
are  fixed  by  iron  en 
wooden  dowels. 


ip  <raa  not  required  for  '     Altet  tl 
,U>o[  Hjkenu,  cL'rUbly  ;  fifili  i:m.i 
Umh  lOWl  Bj;.,  coDlilt  in  moat  pUces  r  nwrbli.'  >, 


of  Ur^  blofikB  ver<r  aoountel^  iqiured,  with 
psrfeotlT  fitting  bod*  uid  joint*;  pnnnnouii 
iiiannlitiiH  are  Hied  for  the  junbB,  lint«1,  uid 
tlimihold*  of  Che  principal  gtM. 

The  name  Cycloiwati  or  Pelugic  hH  been 
|npnlarly  Kiven  to  mMonrj  conntructPd  o( 
polygon*!  blookn,  whioh  in  DUiny  oasea  are 
fltt«d  totfether  with  gnat  cue  uid  ildll.    Ei- 


Dinplfli  al  IhiH  Clint  nt  Signift  (Hvsni),  Norlii 

Conlml  Italy,  and  in  Uiveoe  it<nlt.  Thin  styl 
nf  building  i>  in  itwit  an  evidence  ol  KTeat  uiCi 
iiility.  The  latent  dutnl  eiuniilu  of  it  ie  tli 
mpla  of  Tlwiui 


iwrlier  t 


During  the  hintorio  period  of  Greece,  tU 
morn  important  buildings,  mich  ob  the  tempUi 
wore  Dauolly  built  of  qimdmngitlar  bloclm  t 
Ktone,  enrli  coame  having  a  level  bed  ruunin 
tram  end  U>  end  nt  the  wall.  Whnniiver  iiton 
waa  a>H>d  by  tlie  OrfiekH  it  appear*  to  liare  lu-e 


whib 


<dcr>- 


or  fimeelone  mixed  with _ 

Ki»-:  tliia  fomwil  an  exoellent  ground  for  tl 

iipiilioation  of  tile  coloured  nmameiit  whi, 
MHim*  to  tiHVii  b«en  alwaj*  uned  on  CIri'< 
liuildingiL    Tlienioilr- -'  ■ '  - 

(pmIm""  The  "liiof' 
nno  Htone  maiwnry 
Akragaa  in  Siiily,  i 


luUlalm 
.ample*  < 


hi 


.^■.i: 


pnblican  period,  tha  method  of  lacing 
im-ertatn.  Id  tbia  method  irreEularl;  umpvu 
liilK  of  tofft,  S  to  G  iochen  BcroBa,  wen  cut 
smooth  on  one  taw,  ftnd  roughly  pointed  baliind. 
TLe  whole  face  of  the  concrete  waU  wiu 
otudded  with  Abbb  stonee,  the  points  sticking 
into  the  wall,  and  the  smooth  ends  appearing 

Opus   reticulaium,  which   in   the  reign    of 
AuguitUB  snperMided  opui  incertum,  is  very 
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opui  I  dated  37  B.C.,  hu  bricks  1} 
laped    joints  aversgi       -  ■     ■       '     ■■ 


4SS 


□  regular  diof 
n  appearance, 


li  I  the  nat 


block  ol  tola  is  u 

luid  kII  are  orroiiH 

lilies,  like  a  piece 

name.    Though  v.., 

uJbo,   like  the  incertum,   was   usuaUj, 

aJways,  covered  with  stuoco.    Facing  with  kilU'    the  tar 


ich  thiok,  with 

Anrelian  walla 
,,  bricks  and  joints  average 
tne  same  uucsncBS,  viz.  about  l\  inch. 

The  term  opuM  muttum  is  used  to  denote 
wall.facings  of  a  late  period  (Ith-Sth  cent.  A.D.), 
with  alteniatiiig  courses  of  brick  and  amall 
rectangular  blocks  of  tnls.     [CuiMlltiUIL} 

The  above  methodn  of  Roman  conslniction 

are  those  which  were  employed  in  the  greater 

*      '  Italy;   hi '    '       '' 


fired  brick  appears  not  to  have  been  need  in 
Rome  before  the  first  century  b.c. 

In  ancient  Rome  bamt  brick  wae  seldom  used 
to  build  walla,  but  merely  as  a  thin  facing. 
Ricopt  in  a  few  instances,  ol  which  the  Pau- 


ften  modified  to  suit 
of  the  materials  which  the  coontry 
Tims,  where  it  was  dimcult  to  make 

used  for  walls.  In  Britain  one  of 
be  Roman  methods  was  to  build  the 
wall  with  dressed  stone 
for  the  lacing,  and  an 
internal  filling  in  of 
mbble.  At  reguJar  inter- 
tending  through  tlia 
whole  thickness  of  the 
wall;  large  rectangul^ 
bricka  {ieguiae)  being 
used  instead  ol  the  tri- 
angles ol  Rome  itaelf. 

In  all  coses  tiie  mor< 
lor  need  in  Roman  w^la 

S' .  of  a  very  hard  and 
urable  character,  owing 
to  the  great  care  taken 
in  preparing  and  mixing 
the  materials.  HaoE 
of  the  Roman  mortar 
owes  its  strength  to  tha 
lime  being  coiied  with 
finely-pounded  brick  or 
pottery  {oput  e  icttit 
tuniii) ;  a  much  better 

substance  for  the  pnrpoMi  than  such  sand  as  ia 

now  commonly  used. 


thing  oe  a  solid  brick  wall  among  all  the  raim 


;h    adopted,  according  to  the  tb 


31  Itoma  Quadrata, 
on  the  smnuiit  of  the 
Palatine  bill,  was  or- 
isnged  aa  is  shown  in 
fig.  717. 

The  rock  wae  either 
scarped  to  a  perpendi- 
cular surface;  or  where 
the  tufa  was  soft,  it  was 

I  cut  back,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular waU  built  on 
tho  shelf  made  by  the 
cutting.  Where  the  waU 
rriweed  level  ground,  » 


1 aggero 


fig.  71*.  Even  pany-walh 
I'H,  sometimes  only  7  iiiiJies  thiik. 
t  of  solid  brick,  but  have  au  innvr 
rete  faced  with  aninll  brick  triank'lua. 
i  of  time  we  find  tho  bricks  thinner 
rtar  joints  thicker.     Tho  Pantheon, 


ucted, 


Tor   the   Servian   wall, 

The  later  fortification  wall  of  Rome,  which  en- 
closeB  a  very  much  largir  area  than  the  He- 
i/ione*  of  Servius,  wan  planned  and  in  griut 
put  built  by  Aureliaii.  in  2T0-G  A.D.  It  is  built 
of  concrete  faced  with  brick,  and  extends  along 
a  circuit  of  about  twelve  milca.  Like  the  .-arly 
Greek  walla,  the  lower  part  is  solid,  to  rvsist 
bttttering-rama,  and  tliv  upper  part  contains  in 


430 
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ite  thickneffs  a  passage  for  the  garriBon,  extend- 
ing all  along  its  circuit.  At  intervals  of  45  feet, 
ta&  and  massive  square  towers  were  set,  883  in 
all,  with  a  guard-room  below,  and  a  sleeping- 
room  for  the  garrison  above  (see  fig.  719).  The 
passage  formed  a  oovered  walk  along  the  whole 
12  miles  of  the  circuit.  The  height  of  the  wall 
averaged  nearly  50  feci ;  the  towers  rising  about 
20  feet  above  the  top  of  the  intermediate  wall. 

The  walls  of  Pompeii,  which  are  in  parts  very 
perfect,  are  an  interesting  example  of  the  de- 
fences of  a  smaller  city.  Triey,  too,  have  towers, 
square  in  plan,  set  at  close  intervals,  and  near 
the  top  a  broad  platform  for  the  defenders  of 
the  town. 

In  other  cases — as,  for  example,  in  the  Roman 
fort  at  Old  Cairo  (the  mediaeval  Babylon, 
*  BablAn  *) — ^towers  of  circular  plan  are  used. 

MmcaTiTim  {ff6firi).    [Flabellum.] 

Mn'toullis.  A  shelter  for  soldiers  engaged 
in  imdermining  the  enemy's  wall  or  towers 
(Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  10),  or  in  filling  up  the  ditch  so 
as  to  bring  the  battering-rams,  <fec.,  up  to  the 
wall.  As  described  by  Caesar  (/.  c),  in  the 
siege  of  Massilia  it  was  strongly  made  of  wood, 
60  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  high,  with  a 
sloping  roof.  The  roof  was  solidly  constructed 
ana  of  great  thickness,  to  resist  fire  or  heavy 
weights  thrown  from  above.  The  diflference  be- 
tween muaculus  and  vinea  was  that  in  the  vinea 
c»ne  of  the  long  sides  was  open  for  working,  while 
the  musculus  was  open  %t  the  ends,  giving  a  long 
Hheltered  gallery,  which  was  moved  on  rollers 
lengthways  up  to  the  wall.  The  vinea  was  rolled 
broadside  up  to  the  wall.    [Testndo ;  Vinea.] 

MolfffCiCL.  A  festival  with  contests  c^e- 
brated,  every  fifth  year,  in  a  grove  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses. 

Mnse'Tun  (Movo-cToy).  (1)  A  school  of  litera- 
ture and  art  founded  at  Athens  by  Theo- 
phrastus  in  honour  of  Aristotle  his  master,  and 
to  encourage  the  study  of  his  philosophy. 
There  was  also  a  Mou<rf7ov  at  Stageira. 

(2)  A  similar  institution  at  Alexandria 
founded  on  a  grand  scale  by  Ptoleniy  Soter 
{c.  800  B.C.),  or  perhaps  by  his  son,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  The  Museum  formed  part  of  the 
palace,  and  contained  cloisters  (ir«p/iraro$),  a 

f>ublic  theatre  or  lecture-room  (^(/Spa),  and  a 
arge  hall  {oIkos  fjUyas)^  where  the  learned  men 
dined  together;  and  botanical  and  zool(^cal 
gardens.  The  Museum  was  supported  by  a 
common  fund,  supplied  apparently  from  the 
public  treasury ;  and  the  whole  institution  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  priest.  The 
studies  at  the  Alexandrian  Museum  were  ar- 
ranged in  four  faculties:  literature,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  medicine ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
received  at  one  time  as  many  as  14,000  students. 
Ka'sioa.  The  term  fioutriKii  signified  the  art 
or  circle  of  arts  over  which  the  Muses  pre- 
sided, viz.  poetry  in  its  various  kinds,  with 
accompanying  music,  whether  of  voice  or  in- 
strument. The  word  which  most  nearly  denotes 
what  we  call  the  science  of  Music  is  apfiorticfiy 
but  that  word  does  not  include  the  subject  of 
rhvthm  or  time  {PvBfj.iKfi}.  ^Apfioyiteii  deals 
only  with  sounds  and  their  relations  in  respect 
to  tune  ;  ffvBfiiK'f)  with  everything  susceptible  of 
rhythmical  division,  including  musical  sounds, 
spoken  laneuage,  and  the  movement  of  the 
dance.    [Bhythmiea.] 

Tlie  Greek  technical  writers  on  Harmonic 
usually  treat  the  subject  under  seven  heads  : — 
I.  Of  Sounds  (<f>d^ot).  II.  Of  Intervals  {^la- 
rr^ifiara).     III.    Of    Genera    {y^yri).    IV.  Of 
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Systems  or  Scales  {trvirrfiftaTa).  V.  Of  Keys 
(T^KOi).  VI.  Of  Transition  {jitraBoK'fil  VII. 
Of  Composition  (fieKowotta). 

I.  Sounds. — ^A  Sound  is  musical  when  it  has 
a  determinate  pitch  {rdais) :  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  is  produced  by  vibrations  in  which  waves  of 
a  particular  length  sensibly  predominate.  When 
two  musical  sounds  di£Fer  in  pitch,  one  is  said 
to  be  more  acute  (^|vf ),  the  other  more  grave 
{fiao{ts):  in  common  language,  one  is  called 
hifner,  the  other  lower. 

IL  Intervals. — An  Interval  (Steitmy/m)  is 
the  difference  in  respect  of  pitch  between  two 
musical  sounds. 

If  two  strings,  similar  in  material,  and  equal 
in  thickness  and  tension,  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  rate  of  vibration  is  inversely  proportional , 
to  their  length. 

If  the  ratio  be  3  : 1,  the  interval  is  an  Octave, 
n         «f        3:2,  „  „       Fifth. 

„         „         4:3,  „  „        Fourth. 

„         «        9:8,  „  „       Major  Tone. 

The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed  to 
Pythagoras,  and  probably  with  truth. 

Intervals  were  distinguished  as  consonant 
{ffvfjupwva)  or  dissonant  (8i<i^ra).  The  inter- 
vals reckoned  as  consonant  were  the  Octave 
{Stk  waffcgy),  the  Fifth  (8i^  ir4irrt),  the  Fourth 
(Sijk  rt<ra'df>o»v)f  and  any  interval  produced  by 
adding  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  All  other 
intervals  (as  the  Third,  Sixth,  Tenth)  were 
considered  as  dissonant.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  the  double  tone  (Zlrovoy)  and  the  tone 
and  half  (rpii}juir($yioy),  identified  with  the 
Major  Third  (5  :  4)  and  Minor  Third  (6:6); 
buo^via  is  the  term  for  unison,  avripuvla  for 
the  consonance  of  the  Octave. 

in.,  IV.  Scales  oe  Systems  {ovfrrfifwra), 
Geneba  {y4y7i)y  AND  Specieb  (€t8?y). — An  aggre- 
gate of  sotmds  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  particular  series  of  intervals  constituted  a 
System  {c^TTifia)  or  scale. 

Every  system  capable  of  use  in  music  (<rw- 
crrrifM  4/xft.(K4s)  is  oased  upon  the  Tetrachord, 
and  could  be  analysed  as  a  oombination  of 
Tetrachords  or  systems  of  four  notes.  Tetra- 
chords  are  conjunct  {ovyrjfifiiva)  when  the 
highest  note  of  one  is  the  same  as  the  lowest 
note  of  the  other  (as  with  the  octaves  of  a 
modem  scale).  They  are  disjunct  {Zi^^tvyixira) 
when  the  highest  note  of  one  is  separated  by  a 
Major  Tone  from  the  lowest  note  of  the  other. 
This  Tone  is  called  r6vos  hia(€VKrue6s,  In 
reality  the  Octave  scale  had  much  the  same 
place  in  ancient  as  in  modem  music :  but  the 
Tetrachord  was  taken  as  the  theoretical  unit. 

A.— Tetbachordb. 
(a')  Diatonic.  (b)  Chromatic. 


(e)  Enharmonic. 


Modem  metho*! 
(proceeding  by  gemitones). 


b  ° 


b  S     ^^ 


(d)  Conjunct  tetrachord 
i<rvvr)fintvtat'). 

J. 


(e)  Disjnnct  tetrachord 
1] 
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B.— Geneba. 

(1)  IXutonic  Genus, 

(a)  Greater  (avajTifAa  t4Kuov  fu7(op) — 

Added  First  Second         Added 

tetrachord.  tetracbord.     tetracbord.  tetracbord. 

A 


•8  o 


9  .3  <3  <a  «3   «3   *3     G 

J-  k    k    k    4.    %    % 
I  -a  .»  .>    p    p  ^ 

i^  if"  M 


n:rriti 


I      i      »=• 


r  •§: 


p.  5    >« 


k 


T 


(6)  Lesser  {tr^ffrrifM  rikuov  f\arrov) — 

First  Second  Tbird 

tetracbord.  tetracbord.  tetracbord. 


j^ 


*  Notes  marked  S  are  tbe  same  in  all  scales ;  called 
by  Vitruvlus  (Book  v.)  stan/e*  or  perpetui  (corwrc?, 
aici'tnfroiX  as  opposed  to  tbe  variable  notes,  mobiU*  or 
pajanfes  {^pofityot^  Ktyovfityoi). 

(2)  Chromatic  Oentis, 
(a)  Greater — 


(8)  Enharmonic  Oentis, 

(a)  Greater —  

A 


(6)  Lesser — 
A 


Systems  were  classified  according  to  Genera 
{y4yr})t  depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  three 
intervals  into  which  the  tetrachord  was  divided. 
Some  of  these  intervals  corresponded  with  those 
recognised  in  modem  music  (tones  and  semi- 
tonen),  some  to  other  ratios  of  length  in  the 
metrical  chord.  The  Greeks  made  ase  of  thi«e 
Genera:  the  Diatonic,  the  Chromatic,  and  the 
Enharmonic;  and  of  the  two  former  of  these 
there  were  certain  varieties  called  Colours 
(XP<^cu).  The  intervals  of  one  Genus  or  Colour 
were  sometimes  combined  with  those  of  an- 
other, so  as  to  produce  'mixed'  divisions  of 
the  tetrachord.  The  different  forms  of  the 
Chromatic  and  Enharmonic  genera  were 
broadly  distinguished  from  the  Diatonic  by 
the  use  of  two  small  intervals  in  succession — 
BO  small  that  taken  together  they  were  less 
than  the  third.  The  Enharmonic  again  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  genera  by  the  use  of 
the  HiHTis  or  quarter-tone  (approximately),  the 
smallest  interval  known  to  Greek  music. 


All  writers  recognise  the  natural  priority  of 
the  Diatonic  genus  {wpwrov  kcH.  wpttrfivraror). 
Next  to  it  comes  the  Chromatic,  the  most 
difficult  being  the  Enharmonic. 

Regarding  the  systems  actually  employed  in 
Greek  music,  we  find  evidence  at  an  early 
period  of  an  octachord  system  or  octave  scale 
of  eight  notes,  named  as  follows : 

irdrfit  lit.  'highest,*  in  our  terminology 

the  lowest  (so.  x^P^)- 
wapvirdrriy  *  next  to  ^jrarrj.' 
AiYoytif ,  the  '  forefinger '  note. 
/iwfi,  the  '  middle  '  note. 

rplmi,  the  '  third  finger  *  note. 

irapcu^Ti}. 

rcany  or  »^n},  the  '  lowest,*  our  highest. 

The  octave  consisted  of  two  disjunct  tetrachords, 
(1)  from  iirdTTi  to  fi44nit  and  (2)  from  Tap€^i4<ni 
to  yfirri.  In  the  Diatonic  genus  it  may  be 
represented  in  our  notation  by  Uie  octave 
e  fa  a — b  c  d  e. 

lliis  scale  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  Plat.  Bep.  p.  448  D ; 
Arist.  Probl.  xix.  esp.  §§  8, 4).  Prom  this  octave 
(or  double  disjunct  tetrachord)  two  systems  were 
I  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  irpotrKofjifiay' 
6fi9ros  at  Uie  lower  end  of  the  scale,  and  of 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  at  each  end.  This  was 
called  the  greater  perfect  eyatem.  Another 
system,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,^  was 
composed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called 
jhrorwy,  fjjffuy,  and  awviiipAvotv^  with  irpoakafi- 
fi€iy6fi€vos  or '  added '  note  (A),  and  these  two  to> 
gether  constituted  the  immutable  system j  i.e. 
system  without  'transition'  or  modulation 
{a^Tfifui  ifurdfioKor).  See  above,  B.  1  (a) 
and  (b). 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in 
the  way  before  described,  the  names  of  the 
tetrachord  (rcrpc^xopSoK  iwar&y,  ii4(rto¥i  Sic- 
^tyyiUvwv  [or  avvtififUrafif],  {nrtpfioXaiotv)  only 
being  added,  except  in  the  case  of  fUtrri  and 
tapafiftni. 

C. — Species  (cfSr)).  The  term  species  (fiSos) 
was  applied  to  partial  scales  or  gamuts  in  eacli 
genus.  The  species  of  a  scale  is  the  relative 
pitch  of  the  notes  which  compose  it.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  partial  scale,  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  notes,  is  to  be  taken  on  the  Perfect 
System.  By  taking  different  notes  as  limits, 
the  order  of  the  intervals  in  any  such  partial 
scale  may  be  varied,  while  the  genus  remains 
the  same.  The  varieties  obtained  in  this  way 
are  called  Species ;  and  the  number  of  species 
of  a  scale  of  a  given  compass  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  its  intervals.  Thus  the  Dia- 
tonic tetrachord  has  three  species,  as  the  semi- 
tone is  first,  second,  or  third : 

Ist.     4     11    (e—a),     2nd.     1*1    (<7— </) 
Srd.     1     1     4    (c— /). 

The  Octachord  has  seven  species,  viz.  in  tlie 
Diatonic  genus — 


1st. 

1 

1 

(b-b) 

2nd. 

{r-c) 

8rd. 

(d-d) 

4th. 

ie-e) 

5th. 

6th. 

(9-9) 

7th. 

1 

1 

(a-a) 

the  semitones  changing  their  place  by  suc- 
cessive steps.  Similarly  in  the  Enharmonic 
genus  there  were  seven  species,  to  which  names 
were  anciently  given  as  follows : 
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1.  Mixolydian 

2.  Lydion 

8.  Phrygian  . 

4.  Donon 

5.  Hypolydi&n 

6.  Hypophiygian 

7.  Hypodorian 


i 
2 

I 

2 
1 


2 

i 

i 
2 

1 
i 


2 

i 

i 
2 

1 


2  1 

1  i 

i     i  2 

i     2  i 


2  1 

1  i 
i  i 
i  2 

2  i 
i  i 
i  2 


others.    The  final  arrangement  of  keys  was  as 
follows : 


.       i     2     1     i     i 

2 

k 

.       1     i     i     2     1 

i 

i 

2 

.       1     i     i    2     1 

i 

i 

1 

.       i     i    2     U  1 

.       i    i     1     1     i 

k 

8 

.       i     i     2     U 

V.  Modes  (af>/uoWai),  and  Keys  {r6yoi). — 
Besides  the  species  of  the  Octachord,  we  hear 
also  of  six  very  ancient  divisions  of  scales,  the 
six  '  Modes  *  {apfiopiai)  of  Plato  {Bep.  p.  898). 
The  order  of  the  intervals  is  as  follows  (as- 
suming that  HUffts — some  fraction  of  a  tone 
smaller  than  a  semitone — may  be  represented 
by  a  (|narter-tone,  the  value  given  to  it  by 
Vitruvius) : 

Lydian 

Dorian 

Phrygian. 

Ionian 

Mixolydian 

Sjmtonolydian 

According  to  Westphal  and  Gevaert  there 
are  three  groups  of  modes  {modality  fonda- 
mentaleSf  Gev.) :  the  Dorian,  based  ^  on  the 
octave  a — a,  the  modem  Minor  scale  with  a 
Hat  seventh  ;  the  Phrygian,  based  on  g — g  (the 
Major  with  a  flat  seventh);  and  the  Lydian, 
based  on/— /(the  Major  wiUi  a  sharp  fourth). 
Each  of  these,  again,  has  three  possible  varieties, 
distinguished  by  the  melody  ending  on  the 
tonic,  the  dominant,  or  the  third. 

(It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  so-called 
Modes  of  ecclesiastical  music  are  in  no  way  to 
be  identified  with  the  ancient  Modes,  though 
the  mediaeval  nomenclature  was  borrowed  from 
them,  and  they  are  based  on  the  Diatonic 
scale.) 

These  Modes,  or  apfAoylcu,  are  identified  by 
Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  with  the  r6yoi  or  keys,  which 
are  usually  considered  to  be  a  distinctive 
division  in  Greek  music.  The  word  apfiovla 
has  many  meanings,  and  is  not  always  used  in 
a  technical  sense :  e.g.  it  is  used  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  as  synonymous  with  (riKTrrifia.  The 
word  r6yoSi  or  key,  was  doubtlees  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  names  Dorian,  &c.,  which 
suggested  a  distinction  of  pitch,  and  from 
*  Dorian  scale '  to  *  Dorian  key  '  is  an  easy  step. 

The  distinction  of  keys  was  of  high  antiquity ; 
but  the  arrangement  and  completion  of  the 
system  was  first  carried  out  by  Aristoxenus 
(c.  820  B.C.),  till  whose  time  there  was  a  great 
want  of  agreement  as  to  the  names  and  relative 
pitch  of  the  keys. 

A  system  is  a  series  of  notes  whose  relative 
pitch  is  fixed.  The  key  in  which  the  system  is 
taken  gives  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  series.  If 
we  speak  of  inrdTri  or  fiicrri  we  mean  as  many 
different  notes  as  there  are  keys;  but  the 
Dorian  imdrji  or  the  Lydian  iJii(n\  has  an  ascer- 
tained pitch.  The  r6voi  of  Aristoxenus,  in 
short,  are  so  many  transpositions  of  the  scale 
called  the  Perfect  System. 

The  most  generally  recognised  r6voi  or  keys 


Hypolydian 
Hypoaeolian 

Hypophrygian 
Hypoionian 

Hypodorian 


Lydian 

Aeolian 
Phrygian 

Ionian 
DoriaD 


[Hypcriydian] 
[Hyperaeolian] 

Hyperphrygiao 
Hjrperionian 

Mixolydian 


Each  of  these  keys  was  a  transposition  of  the 
'  (T^Tti/iu  ofitrdfioXov:  but  we  are  told  that  only 
,  that  pnart  of  each  was  used  which  was  within 
<  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 
'      The  fifteen  keys  kept  their  ground,  at  least 
I  in  theory,  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose 
Harmonica  a  new  scheme  is  set  forth  at  great 
length.    In  this  scheme  the  keyB    are  again 
reduced  to  seven,  and  are  brought  into  direct 
relation  to  the  species  of  the  Octachord.    The 
use  of  different  keys,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is 
that  different  successions  of  intervals  may  be 
brought  within  the  ordinary    compass  of  the 
voice ;  and  that  object  will  be  fully  attained  if 
every  octave  contains  as  many  different  scales 
(successions  of  intervals)  as  possible.    But  the 
number  of  possible  scales  is  not  greater,  in  any 
I  one  genus,  than  the  number  of  species,    viz. 
i  seven.    Let  us  take,  then,  as  the  part  of  the 
scale  most  completely  within  the  reach  of  all 
voices,   the  old    central  octave,    from    vninf 
u4cro»v  to  rhrni  Sic(€uyfi4yuVf  in  the  Dorian  key. 
It  is  also  of  the  Dorian  species  (e — e).    If  now 
we  take  an  octave  a  tone  lower  on  the  scale 
{d — d)t  we  have  the  Phrygian  species.    But  if 
we  at  the  same  time  raise  the  scale  into  the 
Phrygian  key,  we  obtain  the  Phrygian  species 
in  an  octave  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  Dorian, 
viz.  e  ft  g  a  b  cZ  d  e.     Similarly  the  Lydian 
species,  taken  on  a  scale  in  the  Lydian  key, 
is  «  fZ  gt^a  b  cZ  dZ  e.     Proceeding  thus,  we 
obtain  what  Ptolemy  aims   at — an  octave   of 
fixed  absolute  pitch,  furnishing  every  possible 
succession  of  intervals  or  species. 

VI.  Transition  (/i€To)3oA.^).— Mrro^oA-vj  was 
the  transition  from  one  genus  to  another,  from 
one  system  to  another  (as  from  disjunct  to 
conjunct  or  vice  versa) y  from  one  key  to 
another,  or  from  one  style  of  melody  to  an- 
other, and  the » change  was  made  in  the  same 
way  as  in  modem  modulation  (to  which jucTa/SoX^ 
partly  corresponds),  viz.  by  passing  through  an 
intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transi- 
tion was  to  take  place. 

VII  Composition  (/AeAoirorfo).— MfAoroxta,  or 
comi>osition,  was  the  application  or  use  of  sJl 
that  has  been  described  under  the  preceding 
heads.  On  composition  properly  so  called 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us  but  an  enu- 
meration of  different  kinds  of  sequence  of 
notes,  viz.  (1)  d7o;7^,  in  which  the  soundft 
followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending 
descending    order;    (2)    irAo/c^,    in    which 


were: 


y  lan  ^  interval  of  a  semitone. 

Ijyuian          i  . 

Phrygian  "         "    ^^l' 

Dorian          }  "         "    ^^^•'. 

TT       J     •      >  ,,         „    semitone. 

HyxxHionan  •  " 


» 


which  scaled  downwards  by  intervals  of  a 
tone  or  a  semitone,  the  Mixolydian  being  the 
bluest.  ; 

To    these    six     keys     Aristoxenus     added  < 


or 

intervals  were  taken  alterurttely  ascending  and 
descending;  (3)  TrerTtla,  or  the  repetition  of 
the  same  sound  several  times  successively; 
(4)  Toyf}j  in  which  the  same  sound  was  hus- 
tained  continuously  for  a  considerable  time. 
Besides  this  division,  there  are  several  classi- 
fications of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin- 
ciples. Thus  they  are  divided,  according  to 
genuSj  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  key, 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  <fec.;  according  to  sys^t-m, 
into  grave,  acute,  and  intermediate  (uiraToeiJ-i^s, 
yyirofiS-fis,  ficffoft^Tjs).  This  last  division  seems 
to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody. 
Each  of  the  three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct turn  (rpdiros),  the  grave  being  tragic,  the 
acute  nomic   (vo/xiicds),  and  the  intermediate 
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dithyrambic.  Again,  melody  is  distinguished 
by  its  character  (i)0os),  of  which  three  principal 
kinds  are  mentioned,  Stao-ToAr  iic<^y,  av<TrakrtK6vy 
and  ^(rvxa(rruc({|/,  and  these  terms  are  respec- 
tively explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  expressing 
a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  a  low  and  effemi- 
nate, or  a  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the 
orotic,  epithalamian,  comic,  and  encomiastic. 
But  little  of  all  this  is  known  beyond  the  terms 
employed. 

Whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
harmony — in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word — is 
a  question  that  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  on  which  harmony  depends,  viz. 
the  effect  produced  by  sounding  certain  notes 
together.  It  appears  also  that  they  made  some 
use  of  harmony — and  of  dissonant  as  well  ais 
consonant  intervals — in  instrumental  accom- 
paniment (KpovcTfs).  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
unknown  m  their  Tocal  music,  except  in  the 
form  of  treble  and  bass  voices  singing  the  same 
melody  {jutyafiiiiiv)  at  the  intervfd  of  an  octave 
(Arist.  Prohl,  xix.  18,  ^  81^  icaaiov  avfitfuoyia 
aSrrai  fxSyri '  fAoyaZlCowri  ykp  ra^rriv,  &\\riy  5i 
ohiffjday).  In  tne  instrumental  accompaniment 
it  was  only  an  occasional  ornament,  not  a 
necessary  or  regiilar  part  of  the  music.  (See 
Plat.  Legg.  p.  812.)  Evidently  there  was  no 
system  of  harmony,  no  notion  of  the  effect  of 
successive  harmonies,  or  of  two  or  more  distinct 
parts  or  progressions  of  notes  harmonising  with 
each  other,  nor  any  treatment  of  discords  and 
their  resolution.  Indeed  there  is  no  certain 
trace  of  the  use  of  chords,  i.e.  groups  of  more 
than  two  notes  sounded  simultaneously. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  harmonies  of  the 
Greeks  were  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  that 
they  held  a  very  subordinate  place  in  Greek 
music. 

Greek  music  was  primarily  vocaL  The 
words  (A^|is)  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  composition.  They  contained  the  ideas, 
the  music  with  its  variations  of  time  (^vdfiSs) 
and  pitch  {apfiovla)  furnished  a  natural  vehicle 
for  the  appropriate  feelings.  Greek  speech  was 
more  akm  to  music,  and  Greek  music  more 
akin  to  speech,  than  modem  speech  and  music. 

Vm.  Notation  {tnifuKrla). — The  musical 
notation  {<rrifm<rla)  of  the  Greeks  consisted  of 
two  distinct  systems  of  signs — one  for  the  voice, 
the  other  for  the  instrument.  The  vocal 
signs  are  taken  from  the  common  or  Ionic 
alphabet.  The  notes  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  in  their 
usual  order;  those  of  the  lowet  part  by  an 
alphabet  of  inverted  or  otherwise  altered  letters ; 
the  upper  notes  are  distinguished  by  accents — 
an  accent  signifying  that  the  note  is  an  octave 
higher  than  that  of  the  unaccented  letter.  The 
nature  of  the  instrumental  notation  was  first 
explained  by  Westphal.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  his  discoveries : 

(1)  The  instrumental  notation  was  derived 
from  tiie  first  fourteen  letters  of  a  Peloponnesian 
alphabet,  possessing  digamma,  f  ,  the  old  form 

of  iota  Ly  and  two  forms  of  lambda,  <  and 

K.  In  a  few  oases  the  forms  of  the  letter  have 
been  modified:  thus  alpha  (originally  >^)  ap- 
pears as  y\j  beta  as  C,  delta  asH,  theta  as  Ct 
mu  (originally  M)  as  P,  iota  as  h.  By 
treating  the  two  forms  of  lambda  as  distinct 
cliaracters  the  number  is  raised  to  fifteen. 

(a)  These  characters  are  applied  to  denote  a 
scale  of  two  octaves,  as  follows : 
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the  second  line  containing  the  letters  from 
which  the  musical  characters  were  derived  (a 
being  the  highest  note  in  the  scale) ;  the  third 
hue,  the  musical  value  in  modem  notation. 

(3)  A  character  may  be  varied  by  being  re- 
versed, i.e.  written  trom  right  to  left  (dir- 
«rrpatiiA4vov)^  or  by  being  turned  half  round 
backwards  {ayf<rrpafXfi4yoy,  fhrrtoy).  When  re- 
versed, it  denotes  a  note  half  a  tone  higher ; 
when  half  reversed,  it  denotes  a  note  a  quarter 
of  a  tone  higher. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  trace  of  a 
distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  music. 
The  Latin  writers — the  chief  of  whom  are  Mar- 
tianus  Capella  and  Boethius  —  derive  their 
material  from  Greek  sources. 

The  extant  fragments  of  Greek  music  are  as 
follows : 

Hymn  to  Kalliope,  by  Dionysius,  of  unknown 
date. 

Hymn  to  Apollo,  ascribed  to  the  same. 

Hymn  to  Nemesis,  probably  by  Mesomedes, 
a  musician  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

Fragment  of  the  Oreatea  of  Euripides  (888- 
844). 

An  inscription  discovered  in  1883  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  containing  a  few  lines  of  music 
composed  by  one  Seikelus. 

Fra^ents  of  a  Hymn  to  Apollo,  found  at 
Delphi  in  1898,  dating  probably  from  Uie  thiid 
century  B.C.,  written  in  the  vocal  notation.  The 
metre  is  the  cretic  or  paeonic  (^v^yv)  and 
the  key  is  the  Phrygian:  i.e.  the  scale  of  C 
minor,  with  the  chromatic  conjunct  tetrachord 
avyrififidvup  M  A  K  P = c —  D  d — d—f.  The  open- 
ing passage  and  the  end  of  the  fragment  are  in 
the  diatonic  scale. 

Another  fragment  of  a  Hymn  to  Apollo  is 
referred  to  the  first  century  B.C. 

lEoii'vnm  opuc.    [Pictura.] 

hAiuarai.   nBarba.] 

MnitiiiiL    [Viniim.j 

Ka'talas.    [Colunma;  Arohitectnra.] 

Mymi'Uo.    [Gladiatores.] 

Kystae,  Kystago'giui  {fi^a^cu,  /jLvffrayuy6s). 
[Eleasinia.] 

KyBte'ria  (fuforfipia).  Though  the  term 
fjLvc'nipia  is  that  whicn  has  survived,  other 
terms  are  more  commonly  used,  e.g.  6pyui  and 
TcXcTo/.  MtNTT^pta  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  secret  worship  and  also  the  secret 
ritual;  air6pp7iTa  is  similarly  used.  TcAfr^ 
signifies  the  consummation  of  the  votary's  pro- 
gress in  his  religion. 

(1)  The  Kinds  of  Myateriea. — Though  other 
ceremonies  partook  of  a  mvstical  character,  the 
mysteries  properlv  so  called,  viz.  those  which 
were  recogniMd  by  the  state  and  required  a 
regular  initiation,  may  be  divided  into  (a) 
those  performed  by  a  special  sex,  e.g.  (i.)  uie 
Thefmophoria,  celebrated  by  women  only,  and 
(ii.)  some  few  restricted  to  men ;  (6)  those  open 
to  all  Greeks,  such  as  the  Eleusinian  and  Samo- 
thrakian  mysteries.  Though  the  Chthonian 
gods  are  the  gods  principeilly  worshipped  in 
mysteries,  there  are  some  Olympian  gods  to 
whom  mystic  worship  was  performed,  e.a.  Zeus 
Idaens.  Foreign  mystic  worships  are  those  of 
Kybele,  which  were  wild  and  enthusiastic,  with 
flutes,  drums,  and  cymbals  (Hdt  iv.  76);  the 
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trieterie  worship  of  Dionysas  [Dionytiaj ;  and 
of  Hekate  at  Aegina  and  in  Somothiace.  This 
goddess  was  especially  worshipped  in  the  Roman 
empire  jast  bdfore  it  became  Christian ;  daring 
which  period,  too,  and  indeed  earlier  also,  the 
mysteries  of  Isis,  Sabazins,  and  Mithras  were 
mnch  in  vogue.  (See  those  names  in  Class. 
Diet) 

The  Elensinian  mysteries  were  foonded  on 
tlie  adoration  of  Nature,  transferred  into  divine 
figures  and  histories  by  a  kind  of  theological 
poetry,  which  went  off  into  pantheism  on  the 
one  side  and  into  anthropomorphism  on  the 
other. 

(2)  The  Origin  of  the  Mysteries. — They  were 
prolMkbly  for  the  most  part  old  Pelasgian  wor- 
ships, which  were  driven  into  the  background 
by  the  conquering  races,  and  accordingly  carried 
on  as  mysteries  (see  Hdt.  ii.  171).  These 
appear  to  have  been  primitive  worships, 
attended  with  dances,  feasting,  elaborate  purifi- 
cations and  sacrifices,  analogous  to  those  prac- 
tised by  most  savage  nations. 

This  old  rehgion  and  its  ritual  were  preserved 
by  certain  families  and  tribes,  which  may  have 
formed  themselves  into  bro^erhoods.  Those 
rites  were  gradually  adopted  into  the  state- 
religion,  and  in  particular  the  mysteria  of  Eleu- 
sfs.    [Eleminia.] 

(8)  Silence  enjoined  on  the  Votaries. — This 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  mysteries ;  the 
votaries  could  not  divulge  the  mysteries  to 
uon-initiates.  Its  original  reason  doubtless 
lies  in  a  fear  lest  any  outsider  should  learn  how 
to  get  the  favour  of  the  god ;  and  it  was 
retained  in  later  periods  to  enhance  the  solem- 
nity of  the  ritual. 

(4)  The  Ceremony  was  of  a  splendid,  solemn, 
vague  nature,  such  as  fettered  the  imagination 
of  the  votary ;  and,  if  it  only  put  the  worshippers 
in  a  certain  state  of  emotion,  and  did  not  teach 
anything,  yet  it  made  some  of  them  think  of 
things  spiritual  and  proceed  on  the  task  of 
working  out  their  own  salvation.  To  the  majority 
of  the  worshippers  the  impression  of  the  whole, 
not  the  perception  of  each  particular,  was  the 
important  part.  ' 

Connected  with  and  symbolised  by  the  mid- 
night ceremonies,  appears  to  have  been  some 
svstem  of  cosmogony.  But  the  true  value  of 
the  mysteries  did  not  lie  in  this  kind  of  dog- 
matic teaching,  but  in  the  moral  improvement 
apparent  in  the  votaries,  in  the  comfort  they 
gained  in  the  present  life  and  the  glad  hopes 
for  the  world  to  come. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  religion  anciently 
taught  in  the  mysteries  contained  any  protest 
agamst  polytheism ;  but  there  seems  reason  to 
think  that  the  Orphic  mysteries  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  a  monotheistic  belief : 
Zeus  being  regarded  as  an  impersonation  of  the 
unity  of  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  an  original 
idea  of  the  Aiyan  race,  may  have  been  purified 
by  the  mysteries  and  developed  into  the  doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life.    [Eleuiinia ;  Orphioa.] 

Mi$aTpov.  A  Greek  liquid  measure  =  ^  of 
a  Kor^Kri,  or  i  of  a  Kvados — about  ^  of  a  pmt. 
[Tables,  VII.j 


N. 

Kabla.    [Lyra.] 
Hae'nia.    (Tanai.] 

HanL  Dwarfs,  kept  as  an  amusement  in  rich 
Roman  houses.    The  fashion  of  keeping  dwarfs 
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may  have  come  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  At 
Rome  great  ladies  esneciaUy  delighted  in  them, 
as  Livia  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  44),  and  Seneca's  wife 
(Sen.  Ep.  60). 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  nanus 
or  pumilio  or  pumilus^  'dwarf,*  and  morio 
{yt\mrovoi6s)t '  jester,'  since  the  jesters  seem 
to  have  been  selected,  like  mediaeval  fools,  for 
their  absurd  api)earance  as  well  as  for  a  power 
of  making  comical  remarks  (Mart.  vi.  89,  xiv. 
212;  Suet  Tih.  f>l,  of.  Do?«.4;  Juv.  v.  171, 
viii.  82).  Misshapen  limbs  as  well  as  small 
fltature  added  to  their  price,  and  the  deformity 
was  sometimes  caused  by  artificial  means,  the 
children  being  kept  in  a  case  or  frame  {yKter- 
rSKofioy)  which  would  stunt  and  distort  their 
growth.  The  Romans  kept  female  as  well  as 
male  dwarfs  and  jesters  {nanae,  fatuae,  Sen. 
.Erp.60). 

jfarihe'oinm.  A  tube  of  cane  {pdpBti^,  Pint. 
Alex.  8,  of  a  casket  for  a  roll)  or  ivory  for  keep- 
ing  unguents  or  medicines  (Cic 
Fin.  ii.  7,  22;  Mart.  xiv.  78). 

Haata  {Kiifi6sj  Kiprri).  A  weel 
or  funnel-shaped  basket  for  catch> 
ing  fish. 

NataU'eU  Indi    [Lndi.] 

Hata'tio,  Hatato'riiuiL  [Bal- 
neae.] 

Kavalei  lo'eiL  [Ezerdtns; 
Sooii;  Claigii;  Hayis.] 

Havalia.  Dry  docks  where 
ships  were  built,  or  drawn  up  {sub- 
ductae)  to  be  repaired  or  laid  up 
till  they  were  again  needed.  Those 
at  Rome  were  opposite  the  Prata 
Qninctia  in  the  upper  bend  of  the 
Tiber  (Liv.  iii.  26,  viii.  16).  In  Liv. 
xlv.  42  we  are  told  of  navalia  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  The  use  of 
the  Roman  navalia  for  large  ships 
was  generally  lessened  under  the  Empire,  when 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  much  silted  up, 
and  Puteoli  became  the  harbour  where  vessels 
trading  to  Rome  discharged  their  cargo  and  were 
docked.  The  docks  at  Peiraeus  (vc(6<rotico<  or 
vtApia :  see  below)  were  constructed  by  Perikles 
at  a  cost  of  1000  talents,  and,  having  been  de- 
stroyed after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  were  re- 
stored in  the  administration  of  Lykurgus,  c.  886. 
B.C.  For  their  management  see  Eirtji-cXTiTaC 
(6).  N»e^a  (Arnold  on  Thuc.  vii.  26)  are  strictly 
the  dockyards,  vedaoiKoii  the  sh^ls  for  the 
deception  of  ships  laid  up ;  but  the  words  are 
sometimes  used  (is  synonymous  (Thuc  i.  108). 

If  aTa'rohiLi  {ya^apx  os).    A  naval  commander, 
whose  rank  varied  in  different  states.    As  an 
official  title  in  Greece,  it  belongs  particularly  to 
the  Spartan  head  of  naval  affairs.    How  early 
this  office  {vauapx^o)  existed  at  Sparta  (as  dis- 
tinct from  the  mere  admiral  of  a  ^eet  in  com- 
mission) is  not  quite  certain.    It  is  probable 
that  the  office  did  not  begin  until  Sparta  had 
greater  naval  operations  than  in  the  Persian 
War.      In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  after  the 
campaigns  at  Syracase,  the  sphere  of  Spartan 
naval  enterprise  was  extended,  and  henceforth 
the  Spartan  army  and  navy  were  rarely  subor- 
dinated to  the  sajne  commander.    Hence  the 
vavapx'ia  became  a  cause  of  disunion,  being  a 
sort  of  second  kingship  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9.)     The 
i  Spartan  navarchus  Had  the  supreme  direction 
'  of  all    naval    affairs,  whether  he  was  actually 
I  commanding  in  the  fleet  at  sea  or  not,  and  had 
i  imder  him  an  iintrroKfvs. 

^      At  Athens  the  word  ya^&apxos  was  applied  a^ 
£^n  official  title  only  to  the  commanders  of  the 
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□intHtra-    time  enterpriee 

Btmtep  [iTpnT-nifOtj.  Homer  men  I 

Bapreme  nuval  commBud  or  admiiiiBtratioD  [for  i  rence ;    and    Uie    aocit 

which  see  Sao  Vili  nkVttlea  and  PTMfeetnt  Giseks    with     PhDenici&,    Egypt    m 

olkiaii].    The  DavuchuB  wiu  the  captain  of  »  pointB  Co  iu>  euly  iu:qusjntuice  with  na 

ship.   The  title  trierarchui  was  applied  Bttictlj  soch  aa  ia    implied    in    the    Homerit 

to  the  captains  oF  Cnremea.  navarchui  to  the  Among  the  Dationa   who  held  Bea-p< 

captninB    of  qnaiiriremea,    quinqueiemen,   ^c.  Duoed    the    LjdiauB,   PeUagituis,  Ihrakiaiia, 

(Thc.  HUl.  U.  lO] ;  but  it  ia  likely  that  the  dia- 

VkTl*  (vwt).  1.  Pre-Hohebic— There  is 
sufficient  evideiuie  to  show  that  a  point  far  in 
ndvBDoe  of  the  primitive  types  of  navigatiou 
and  ship  coDstractioQ  had  beea  reached  by 
peoples  inhabiting  the  UttoraJ  of  Che  Uediter- 
raneon  at  a  very  early  period :  aa  is  shown  by 
an  EgvptioD  monument  of  the  twelfth  or 
elevenUi  century  B.C.,  representing  aaial  operar 
tiona  of  Uediterranean  races  lit  that  date.  The 
bas-relief  at  Hediueb  Haba  (figs.  731, 733),  which 
represents  a  victory  of  Rameaes  IIL  orer  a  Medi- 
terranean enemy,  probably  from  the  Cilician 
coast,  iB  thu  eorlieBt  kaovn  representation  of  a 


naval  battle.     In  this  baa-relief  two  distinct  I  and  TOO  B.C.  (cf.  Hdt.  i.  SI,  iv. 

types  of  vesselfi  are  apparent:  fint,  the  Egyp-    7B;  Thnc.  '      

tiac,  to  the  left  of  the  picttire ;  secondly,  the        Fig.  72S 
Aeiatio,  to  the  right.    The  Egyptian  ships  have  |  which   Qui 

stem  and  stem  following  the  cnrred  line  of  the  [  into  the  Red  Sea,  some  centuries  oeiore  uio 
ke«l,  and  the  prow  ends  is  a  tion'g  head.     At  ,  time  of  Rameaes  HI. 

the  bowaianhownasmall  platform  or  forecarto.  We  have  little  evidence  regarding  the  veaael* 
and  the  bodiea  of  the  rowers  are  protected  by  a  of  the  Phoenicians  in  early  time.  UeiDdotua 
aide  planking,  from  onder  which  the  oars  pro-  in  hia  opening  chopter  speaka  of  them  aa 
JHct.  At  the  stem  there  ia  a  aimilar  platform,  !  migrating  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Medi- 
fiotn  which  archers  are  discharging  their  arms,  I  teiranean  coast,  and  carrying  Egyptian  and 
and  where  the  steersman  is  seated.  I  Assyrian    wares  to  Argoa  and  elaewhere   (cf. 

The  vessels  of  the  Asiatics  show  mneh  teaB  ,  Horn.  Od.  sv.  415  sq. ;  Erek.  iivii.  10).     Tbeir 
oomher  of  keel,  with  stem  and  stem  post  rising    vesacls    seem   to  havo  been  only  half-decknl 
abruptly,  cnrving  ontwards  and  finishing  in  a    {Ud.   iv.   471)) ;   these  were  probably  traders, 
swan  or  gooae-bskd  (ef.  the  Qreek  xiiirlaKiii). 
Their  vewela  also  hare  niwd  platforms  fore 
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McrJb«d  tbe  invention  of  ths  nvstem  of  bcuiked  Attic  trireme,  ixud  terminntee  in  the  ha^  ves- 
Teseels.  To  them  u,lso  probably  belongs  the  M-la  of  6tteen  and  siilven  banks,  built  lor 
invention  of  the  ram.  The  repreBentalion  of  DemetriuB  Poliotketta.  The  trader  varied  but 
the  war-jtaUey  in  motion  (fig.  731)  dates  from  .  little  in  type. 

aboot700B.c.    Itisnbireme.with  fighting  deck        The  chief  pints  noticeable  in  the  traders  as 

and    figh-like   uiOQt  for  nun,  similar   in  con-  '  compared  with  tbe  war  vesselB  of  the   same 

stmction  to  those  which  are  ilepictcd  upon  the  ,  date  are  the  height  of  the  hall  above  water, 

Greek    vases    of    tbe    flth-6tb     century,   but  I  and  the  form  of  the  bow.  which  nuTesopwards 

without  onuunentstion.  and    oatwards,   terminating   in  a  point.      All 

We  hear  in  the  earliest  times  of  corsairs  or    the    ships    have    two    broad.bladed    paddles 

raiders  (XijiirT^pfs)  iu  the  Greek  waters  (Horn,    for  steering    purposes,   and    a  landing- ladder 

aiJ-iii.TS;  Thnc.i.  4  sqq.).  and  this  implies  the    asterA,  for  UBe  when   the   ship  was  beached. 

possession  o(  sea-going  craft  and   familiarity    The  sail  is  attached  to  a  yard;   the  mast  is 

with  maritime  enterprise,  as  well  aB  a  contem-    kept  in  itH  place  by  two  staja ;  or  these  ropes 

poraneons  commerce  upon  which  it  may  prey,    my  be  halyarda  for  raising  the  yard. 

•lid  leadn  to  attempts  on  the  port  of  rulers  and  i      2.  Homeric  Ships.— The  figures  given  above 

stales   to  put   it  down.     We  have  thus  from  '  {figs.   125,  720)  probnbly   give   us  repiesenta- 

early  times  three  types  of  vessels  :  tions  of  vessels  of  about  GUO  B.C.     But  for  tbe 

(11  The  trader,  wide  and  roomy  (Oif.  it.  823,  ,  d<-scription   of  the  early  Greek  vessel  of  tbe 

^oprliai  lupiftii),  trusting  mainly  to  sail  for  i  corsair  type  we  mnst  turn   to  Homer,  whose 

lamiliarity   with   the   sea  and    with    ^ips    is 

FT  '  everywhere  apparent.     Tbacydidea   (i.  lU),  in 

^1     his  reflections  upon  the  relative  magnitude  of 

.'    the  Greek  Beet  that  went  to  Troy  and  thefieets 

'.  '  employed  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  remarks 

.'  I  that  the  Greek    ships  which  went   to  Troy 

■'.    carried  from  KO  to  130  men,  and  were  rowed  by 

their  own  warriors    (ouTtp^Tai) ;    the   vessels 

being  unfencad  (not  icaTd^piun-a).  and  in  the 

old  fashion  fitted  out  more  like  pirate  vessels 

And  farther  he  observes  (i.  14)  that  many 

k    naval  powera  were  lew  in  namber,  and  that  the 

*  I  greater  part  □(  the  vesaels  in  obb  were  penle- 

rif.  TK.— Tiadlnf  BUp.  (From  a  Qreek  tusJ  I  konters  and  long  galleya  (^axi»>T  wAofoii,  not 

mixrO:  as  in  Homer's  time.  The  SicUian  tyrants 

movement,  hut   famished  with  oars  (inicocrrf-    andtheKorkyroeanswerethefiratGreekpowers 

paid).     (3)  The  corsair  vessel,  sharper,  but  still  '  who  possessed  any  large  number  of  triremes. 

capable  of  stowing  plunder,  and  of  aaing  saU  as    Even  the  Athenian   vessels  which   fooght  a 

well  as  oars.     (ST  The  long  ship,  the  ship  of   Salamis  were      -  <    '    '  "  '       - 


it  iioKfd),  the  bosineiB  of  which  w. 


not  decked  throughout, 
regard  to  the  construction  and  parts  of 
Lue  vexsel,  we  have  mention  of  the  keel,  rpirit 
{Od.  lii.  430),  which  probably  was  first  laid 
apnn    Ep^nj^oi,  short    upright    baulks  of  ti 


ber  (Od.   ill.  674;  cf.   Plat. 
TAeftn.sa;  EuslAth.ad  Hom 
ToJxo'  or  walln  {rlnucti,  Od.  ii 
attached  to   it,  and  also  the 

Ti 
l.c. 
67 

1.  aiB;  Ar. 
Ac),  and  the 
of  the  vessel 

arA,a  or 
the  keel, 
OS  the  ste 

stem-post  was  cam 
nd  finished  high  in 
m-post  in  the  6^k 

edn 
he 

pwards  from 
«pi  Kipy^a, 
V  (n.  ix.  341. 

TIB),  t 

or  ram  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
bows  of  the  vessels  {II.  i.  468).  The  sides 
(toixoi)  were  tied  ti^ther  by  the  beams  (iVyil) 
and  thwarts  (s^ijijtt),  which  served  as  seats 
'        "'  id    lengthways    amidships 


there  was  a  gangway  (Od.  xii.  338;  Ap.  Rhod. 
,iv,   1661).      Dr.   Warre   thi  ■      "    ■    ^     ' 
plundering,  but  fighting.     The  development  ot    KAiiBti  are  identical,  aud  sc 


„     „      ,    ,  1  Ap.  R 

iv,   1661).      Dr.   Warre   thinks  that  fiyt 

„        „      r-. —  I  KATjIiJti  are  identical,  aud  served  to  stiffen 

the  latter  finds  ita  highest  expression  in  the  '  ship  by  sapporting   the  sides  aa  well   as 
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, __      __..  ,.,_a  r/iAprii)   upon 

whion  umed  men  could  etaud  taa  figbt;  and 

I,  Dpon  wWoh  (he  |  AtwdbI,  Od. 


i.  4SS,  Od. 


,  IV.  BSB,  Od.  ix.  70,  V. 
CfOiuig  into  hubonr, 
.  496,    A  Haffl  h&rbDar,  ua^  ix.  ixih 
Bee  alao  Hea.  Op.  633, 
housing  ship  to 


rowers'  benchei.    At  the  bowa  thaie 
raiaed  platform,  or  deck  (Tiifii 
'lioh  umed  men  could  etaud  and  fight 

duck  (ticpia)   at  ths  ■torn,  apon  vnic 
chiflfa  had  their  place,  and  laid  their  wc  _  „       . 

(Oil.  liii.  71)  and  under  which  waa  Rxmi  tar  '      The  ordinary' number  of  rower«  in 
stowage  {Od.  xv.  306).  ship  is  SO  (Od.  i.  380.  iv.  666,  ii.  S93),  bat  GO  is 

The  tf^ni  of  11.  xv.  7W  ma;  ba  the  atem-    aleo  mentioned  {Xi.  ii.  TIU,  Od.  viii.  86) ;  and  in 
moat  lower'a  aeat  -  lAqli,  or  the  halmaman'a  '  one  inatanoe  130  (II.  ii.  G09). 
seat:  probabl;  the  former.  &  PoBT-HonBIC— The  poat-Homerio period 

The  Homerio  galley  waa  propelled  by  aail  aa  receiToa  ita  beat  illoatration  from  the  early 
well  aa  by  oara.  The  maat  oould  be  raiaed  and  vaaea.  Between  Homer  and  Heredotna  there 
lowered.  It  had  a  atep  (timnritii) — a  aolid  i  ia  but  little  information  to  be  gathered  Ctom 
block  of   wood  fixed  upon  the  keel—with  a  I  literatare. 

eocket  cut  in  it,  in  which  the  foot  of  the  maat  |  The  utieeaworthy  character  of  the  aarty 
Tsated ;  and  waa  raiaed  ao  aa  to  reat  in  and  |  Greek  yesael  ia  acD^y  l«sti&ed  by  the  aae  and 
againat  a  maatboi  or  'tabernacle'  Ifitaituit)  I  application  of  the  word  (b-rAoi,  iyrAtTw.  Baling, 
fitted  amidahipa  (cf.  Herry,  Odyuey,  Appendii,  I  if  the  weather  waa  at  all  rough,  was  the  coa- 

L13,  p.  MI).    [Oi,  utait^if  in  Od.  Ii.  «S4  may  |  atant  dnty  of  the  aailor,  and  the  term  became 
I  Oie  mid-sla;  i,itrf6ii)  rai — ■--  "■— ' — '-"-    — ■ '-       *  "  " 


d-sla;  {ivyi')  nmniug  horiiontally 
between  therarxoi,  witliapieoecatoatUoUtx) 
to  reoaJTO  the  maat;  or  the  'mid-atead'  or 
oentre  part  of  the  hold  (of.  Od.  lii.  S7).]  The 
maat  waa  ki^  in  ita  place  by  fore-alays  (irpii- 
Torot)>  ^  wbich  alao  it  was  lowered.  When 
loweiad,  it  leated  on  a  crutch  (limjilin))  II.  L 
134).  A  backatar(^iTani)  is  also  mentioned 
(Od.  lii.  4*8). 

The  Bail  (Jrrfar,  luually  I^fo, 
T.  M9)  waa  hoiated  npoQ  a  yard   ..   .  ,  _ 

which  had  braoBa  (iljri^J  and  haljarda 


Irrfo,  pL ;  irrfif^  Od. 
a  yard  [Muwv,  Od. 
(h^poi)  and  halyarda 


II  bruling-rapea  ?)  (nUvi,  Hdt.  iL  BS)  a 
_}iL  The  nOs  ware  white  (iMvi^  il.  i 
Od.  ii.  4SB)  and  sqnaie  in  shape.  To  thi 
<wM«f)«t ■^-'  -'-'-- 


4S0, 


(wM(f )  ahaata  wars  atlaobed,  which  were  either 
iaatened  or  held  in  the  hand.  The  ropea  with 
whiofa  the  aaJ  was  hoisted  and  the  ataya  appear 
to  have  bean  of  plaited  or  twisted  oi-hide 
l^Tptm-iiiai  9a«wi,  Od.  ii.  43E].  Jjarger 
cables  (h\a,  mir/iara)  were  made  of  byblos 
[Oii.  vd,  Sei ;  cf.  Eur.  Tro.  I3B);  cmrJ^ni  (If. 
li.  1S6)  may  have  been  of  hmnp  or  raahea. 

lArge  polea  for  puahing  the  ship  (aorroQ 
were  also  in  nae  (Od.  ii.  487).  The  ship  waa 
steered  by  a  aingla  paddle  (miSdAier.  oHiinr, 
Od.  iii.  aei,  ix.  HO,  xii.  Sia),  iaataned  to  the 
aide  of  the  yiwel.  Some  an  merely  broad- 
bladed  oar*  or  aweepa ;  othera  approach  mole 
nearly  in  form  to  the  modem  rudder.  Or 
oliimr,  oliia,  may  be  a  miteting  handla  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  loom,  o;  which  the  ateenman 
ooold  tnm  the  Uade  at  an  angle  to  the  Teasel's 

Tba  oars,  fytT/idr-ot  which  the  parts  wen 
K^n),  the  handle,  aikd  TttUr,  the  blade— were 
made  of  fir  (f»«Tp  IxArgvi,  Od.  xii,  ITS).  The 
blade  waa  wide  :  it  ia  compared  t 
■horal  in  Od.  li.  138.  The  can 
to  thowls  (viraA/ieO  b;  thonga  WparA  Itpfii- 
tihh),  and,  when  not  in  oae,  drawn  in  and 
faateoed  with  the  blade  projeoting  (Od.  Tiii.  84). 
The  Kv$tpr^iii  had  hia  place  on  the  tx^ia 
'pijinis,  when  he  conld  handle  the  steering 
pa^lle  and  see  oier  the  heads  of  the  crew. 

From  Od.  lii.  40S  and  similar  passagea  we 
■earn  that  the  bUge  (SrrKts)  was  open.  The 
plaoa  (or  stowage  waa  nader  (he  (iryi,  against 
thendaaoftbeyesaeL  Tba^^mor  (Oif.  xiv. 
810)  DuyhaTe  bean  the  landing  ladder  (lEAiuaf). 
The  reaael  waa  moored  by  means  of  atem- 
cables  (wpniirtivm,  ntaftara)  to  stones  [ibrat, 
n.  i.  aa,  Od.  XV.  496),  which  served  both  as 
ballast  and  aa  anchors. 

The  following  passages  illustrate  the  sea' 
faring  life  aa  depicted  in  Homer : — Preparation 
for  atartine,  Od.  iv.  TSD,  viii.  51,  IV.  389, 
Setting  sail,  71.  i.  180,    vii.  11,   Od.   ii.  413. 


Bipreaaivc  of  labour  a 


(of.  Thoog. 

_._^. __   __ .    ^arly  Greek 

vessel  had  to  be  built  aa  light  as  possible, 
becaoae  it  was  neoeasary  to  draw  it  up  on 
ahore.  It  was  frequently  aobjeoted  to  the  rack 
end  atrain  which  this  procesa  implies.  Hence 
it  ia  not  aurpriaing  that  it  was  liable  to  leak. 


tk  lAiAaj.  tFRu  nmeal 


Ttut  It^tnees  of  oonatniotion,  and  (ha  naoes- 
aity  of  drawing  up  the  vessel  on  diore,  most 
not  be  loat  sight  of  when  we  come  (o  consider 
the  trireme ;  the  bniden  of  which  waa  no  mon 

than  600  talenta  a  is  tana,  the  averag*  weight 
of  the  ciew  and  the  tackle. 

PmMonUr  (rm  wtrmmitmiim)  and  Bi- 
rmw  (Sf^frqi,  itreiBM).— The  pentekonter  of 
one  bank  of  oan  was  the  typical  war  veeseL 
The  KAi)i3(f ,  twenty-Bve  in  number,  seated  two 
men  each,  jjue  on  either  side.  Of  this  tvpe 
were  tha  v^o  iiaicfai  (wanhips  as  opposed  to 
w.  arpvyfixiu),  which  according  to  Herodotus 
(i.  136)  were  first  used  by  the  Phokaeans.  Wo 
may  take  the  normal  intencalmium,  or  mea- 
anie  of  interval  between  thowl  and  thowl,  to 
have  been  9  cubita  ( =  8  feet).  Any  increase  in 
the  namber  of  rowera  involved  alao  an  addition 
to  the  length  and  weight  of  the  veaael.  Hanoe 
PF 
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ixoae  the  idea  of  ■  Beoond  bench  at  roweiB.  I  Deareat  the  bow,  (he  lygite  next  bahind  him. 
The  motive  power  «u  doubled ;  the  length  and  and  the  tholajnite  neareet  the  stern  in  each  aet 
bulk  of  the  yeeeel  hardly  increased.  of  three,  which  was  thoa  urtuiged  obliqual;, 

Trirem*  (rpitiprii,  trirenUi). — From  the  bi- 1  probably  in  the  dame  TerticaJ  plane ;  the  rowe«« 
"      '  '  '    '       small  etefi  in    being  thna  elated  in  a  rectangular  frame,  wbieb 

not    did  not  follow  the  linea  of  the  ihip  either  verti- 
nlly  or  hoHiootally. 

Id  the  trireme  the  nmnber  of  thnuniteama  63 ; 
ori]rKites,G4;thalaniites,H.  Thii giTsa on eac^ 
aide  the  aeries  of  SI,  3T,  97  ;  theredooed  number 
in  the  lower  ranks,  within  Ihe  fycamr  or  rowing 
■p«ae,beinsnaoeaaitatedb;theciirTatareot  tha 
veasel's  aidea  bom  stem  to  stem.  The  whole 
ordinar;  rowing  strength  of  the  triremea  was 
170.  Bometimes  the  enperDnmerarieB  {itptnf) 
had  to  help  witli  oars  (aiso  called  irtpfrtv},  tha 
length  ol  which  is  giTea  in  the  inscripliona ; 
these  are  supposed  to  have  rowed  from  the 
porodna  or  mim  the  uT^Tfiv^ia,  and  to  have 


o  the  trireme  waa  but 
Bdvanoe.  Whore  this  step  was  madi 
oerbun ;  probably  in  the  dockyards  of 
^don.  Corinth  waa  the  &nt  place  in 
in  which  triremea  were  boilt  (Thuo, 
Qoadriremea  (riTp^tii)  were  built  at 


The  timber  ijsed  w 


i  fir,  pioe,  cedar,  and  for 


wiTTOwF,  iwi-rf^drrnr,  imAoiiM)  1  paint  was 
mixed  with  the  calking  greaae,  and  run  on 
hot  (iyKiiit,  KTi^paiplii,  eruMU4tica,  inurere: 
at.    ancta    carina,  coloribiu   tutu),       Lead- 

Belore  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the 
trireme,  it  is  necessary  to  iosistoDthe  fact  that 
'  tbe  principle  of  one  man  lo  each  oar  wae  always 
obsoTTed.  A  trireme  did  not  resemble  the 
modiaeral  galley  wiUi  itM  long  sweeps  worked 
by  three  or  more  oarsmen  apiece. 

The  terms  Apkract  and  Calaphract  are  o( 
importanoe,  as  denoting  a  diffsrence  and  an 
improvement  in  tbe  canslractioQ  both  of  bi- 
remes  and  triremes — a  difference  which  has  not 
to  do  with  the  deck  (iraT^T/Mffui),  but  with  the 
sides  of  the  vessel-  In  the  aphract  vessel  the 
upper  tier  of  rowers  were  onprotocted  and  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  conaequenUy  to  lbs  enemy's 
miudleB,  though  in  some  of  the  earliest  vessels 
1  attempt  at  protection  in  tiie  way  j 
__=   , ,„-_.L_  ,t:i__, „.  1 


>ta-| 


,  n  the  Vikings' 
ships)  shields  set  up  round  the  bulnarki  ' 
aftord  a  covering  to  tlie  crew.  But  in  the  c 
phraet  claas,  the  rowers  of  the  np^  tier  i  —  _ 
entirely  under  cover,  behind  the  aide-plsnks  of 
the  wdpoSos,  a  gangway,  which  screened  them 
from  the  sight  of  ue  enemy. 

The  tennination  -ipoi  refers  to  number  of 
oars — e.g.  rptoK^yropott  rtvnjKAirnpor '.   -^pfji, 

Si^f>iir,  rpi'fipijtt  nff^fpaKorrfipTJtj  itoviKporot, 
iittpor^St  TplKaoTinj  Sm.  The  banks  or  ranks  ol 
oars  were  called  irtlxai,  <rnilx<'i,  or  coUectively 
ripiniiia  [rdf  p-]  (rdpaa!.  an  oar-blade) :  the  space 
of  the  vessel  occupied  by  the  rowers,  l^mnror ; 
the  portioDS  fore  and  aft  of  this,  nap  t(tipt(r fa- 
in the  trireme  there  were  three  ranks  ct  rowera 
(counting  downwards),  called  respectively  tpa- 
'-'  9.  on  the  rowers' bench,  Bpovaior  9ffiinis), 
II  (vyiTai  {i.e.  on  the  iuyi  or  thwart- 
ns),  and  ttAiiuot,  toXjafunt,  or  SoAj^iacd 
\t,e.  in  the  MXcvioi  or  hold).  The  rowers  in 
throe  ranks  in  the  trireme  were  not  separated 
by  decks  (Ar.  Ban.  1074).    The  thraoite  sat 


struck  the  Hater  beyond  the  thntnite  oars. 
Their  length  is  given  as  lU  feet  We  have 
said  that  Uie  oarsmen  sal  probably  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  disposed  obhiiuely  one  behind 
the  other,  the  thranite  of  each  set  ol  three 
being  nearest  the  bow. 

What  the  actual  dispodtion  ol  the  seats  was 
mast  be  to  some  extent  matter  of  canjecture  ; 
the  following  arrangement,  as  proved  by  eipe- 

The  horuontal  space  between  two  men  of  the 
same  bank  was  probably  abont  8  feet ;  the  eygite 
seat  I  foot  behind  the  thrauita ;  the  thalunite 
the  same  diatance  behind  tbe  lygite ;  the  cygite 
seats  a  feet  below  the  level  of  the  thranite,  and 
the  thalsmite  the  same  below  the  lygite-  Tbe 
motion  ol  rowing  wan  with  very  little  forward 
ion  of  the  body.  The  arms  were  well  ax- 


. ,  ^_,  course  ol  the  stroka  lowing 

the  v^  (ir,  or  Ihe  ^in-nwof,  with  Qie  iuoideuoe 
of  the  blade  in  tha  water  at  the  last  aonitd  (s./, 
iiir  m^rUng  (he  leooTeij,  iw  the  sboke). 


In  rowing,  the  lygites  would  fall 
the  kne«B  o(  the  Granites,  and  tl 


ites  would  fall  back  between 
ranitea,  and  the  thalamites 
those  ol  the  lygites ;  the  rowers  in  the 
two  upper  banks  using  as  a  stretcher  the  bench 
below.  The  deck  ol  the  trireme  appears  to 
have  been  about  8  or  fl  feet  above  the  water- 
line.  TakinE  the  interscolmium  o(  S  cubits 
as  the  normsl  scale,  we  have  90  feet  (from  seat 
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to  Mat)  for  thB  tyKtiwiiy  or  rowing  space  of  the  the  ship  from  stem  to  Btern,  and  tightened  by 
trireme,  Bhrmkmg  when  vet. 

Viawed  trom  within,  the  trireme  woald  thus  On  either  aide  of  thevassel,  abootthelevel  of 
hkTe  the  appearance  of  a  long  paaeage  unid- 1  the  thranites'  bench,  run  the  fenced  gangway 
■hips,  and  on  either  side  nprighte  oorrespoad-  [wJipalot,  fori),  giving  probably  a  passage  of 
ing  to  the  teasel's  ribs,  8  feet  apart,  and  form-  '  about  3  feet  vide.  Upon  the  ribs,  above  the 
ing  the  support  of  the  deck.  Diagonal  beams  heads  of  the  tbranites,  were  pla£ed  the  crose- 
or  planks  probably  oonnected  these  nprighta,  beams  (oTpwrSpfi)  which  aapported  the  deck 
reaching  from  the  foot  of  each  to  the  heail  of  {Koriirrpa/ia).  ITbia  was  a  dear  B  feet  above 
the  upright  next  to  it  nearer  the  stem.  Between  the  TOpslsi,  thns  allowing  the  marines  {iiriBd- 
these  and  the  vessel's  sidea  were  attached  the  tbi)  in  action  free  play  for  their  weapons  over 
rower*'  seats.  the     heads    of    the    anperoumerary  ■  seamen 

Each  rower  had  a  cashion  {imipivuir)  to  pnt  (irtp(rt^),  whose  place  waa  in  the  vifaSas.  Mr. 
npon  his  bench.  Tbe  rowing  port-holes  were  Torr  thinks  that  the  rtph/fa  worked  their  oars 
protected  by  leathern  bags  {iciaiiurra),  through  from  the  Kariayptiiia ;  and  that  the  wiootoi 
which  the  looms  of  the  oars  passed.  These,  if  .  was  inbot^.  (If  so,  the  Kvritnpafia  would  be 
the  sea  was  roDgh,  prevented  the  w^i  trom  I  carried  on  the  uprights  which  supported  Uie 
coming  through  the  oar-ports.     The  o«rs  were    rowers'  benches.) 

u>parently  rowed  with  the  lower  hand  over  and  |  Beyond  the  space  ifyimor)  occupied  b;  the 
the  upper  hand  under  the  oar ;  and  this  implies  rowers  was  the  *api^nptala  at  bows  and  attorn. 
a  considerable  angle  to  the  water.  It  is  a  moot  In  the  bows  there  was  an  elevated  forecastle, 
point  whether  the  men  rowed  against  the  On  either  side  of  the  bows  was  a  hawse  hole 
mroAfiiji,  the  wooden  pin  or  thowl,  or  else  which  figured  as  the  eye  {i^6a\itii\  ol  tbe 
against  tbe  thong  (rixiwarrAp)  by  whiiji  the  oar  .  vesseL  Here  also  was  tiie  •npimiiiia  or  badge 
was  fastened  to  it,  (Bee  Arist.  Mech.  G,  where  of  the  vessel.  Behind  this  projected  the  cat- 
the  eKaK)iii  is  called  hrafiJx^<<»'i  ^  tulcram.)  |  heads  (^htISii)  on  either  side,  which  in  the 

The  floor  of  the  vessel  ifBn^t)  was  1  foot ,  Corinthian  build  were  greatly  strengthened  and 
above  the  water.     Below  this  was  thaiold,  and  i  backed   with  stays  (dmrpUft.   Thuc  vii.  88) 
in  tbe  floor  a  hole  Oirongh  which  the  back«tB  '  within  and  without. 
tued  in  baling  were  passed.   There  were  at  least  i      In  front  of  tbe  stem  the  two  upper  waling- 


'0  keels  :  (I)  a  false  keel  (:^(AiKrfui)' 
jor  vessels  which  were  frequently  drawn  up  on 
shore ;  (S)  above  the  x/AiWfw,  -rpirit,  the  true 
keel  1  and  possibly  (3)  the  kelson,  under 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  nba,  probably  S 
feet  apart  were  faeteuad  ;  (4)  an  upper  false 
keel  (Sfirr^pa  rp^ii),  into  which  the  masts  were 


•"cii. 


pieces,  meeting  trgm    either    aide,    ptojscted 


Or*vk>.  tTfoB  a  ^IpTlaa 


n-post  (ariipa)  was  carried  in  a  c 

upwards,  termuiating  in  an   ornament  o 

iKpomi\ior.     Of  this  every   variety  is  b 

aeeo  upon  coins. 

He  stern-post  curved  upwards  aod  forwards,    beyond  the  atem-post  to  form  the  wpaiH^tAli 

and  terminated  in  an  ornament  called  ii^kas-  \  oiwpot/iBiKiiH')-   Underneath,  the  lower  waling- 

nv,  opliufre.  SometimsB  the  stem-post  was '  pieces,  and  probably  the  ked  ileelf,  met  and 
fonned  the  ffijSoAsi  {(iiBoXer), 
rottrum,  or  beak,  at  about  the 
water-level:  this  was  generally 
cased  with  metal.  In  the  earlier 
Attic  vessel  it  jvojected  soma  8 
or  10  feet,  bat  in  later  models 


was  shorter,  and  divided  into 
three  teeth,  which  tooktha  place 

E.    Con 

isas),  from  a  comparison  of  the 

,.riu««X<urTov,l>«uket.ud'AV'<"<'    Acropolis   bas-relief    (fig.  TSS), 
II.  «Aid.  pL  1D.>  the  prow  of  the  Samothralrian 

Nike,  and  the  marble  quin- 
on]&ment«d  by  a  swan  or  gooseheud  (xvicw),  quereme  at  Rome  (called  Uie  NavieelUi),  con^ 
pointing  towards  the  bows.  eludes  that  the  deck  beams   were  prolonged 

Bound  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  boriiontally  at  through  the  sides  of  the  ship  so  aa  to  cairy  a 
about  the  level  of  Uie  foot  of  each  bank  of  gangway  (*7iianroi')  outside  the  ahip,  supported 
rowers,  atretcbed  waling- pieces  ((imrT^fifi),  and  i  by  carlins  {ivyif;  and  that  the  seats  of  the 
in  the  case  of  the  Attic  triremes  the  sides  of  I  fi^Ivoi  were  on  this  gangway,  on  a  level  with 
the  vessel  were  again  strengthened  by  long  '  the  feet  of  the  BfuviToi,  who  sat  in  thciripr>SDi, 
cables  (jrafiifHrra),  which  were  bound  round  :  a  gangway  raised  above  the  deck  {KardarpaiiAaf 


Inboud.  Tba  kA^uroi  nl  imioadifttely  under 
the  flpufroi,  whoie  oon  itmck  the  water 
between  tboae  of  the  (irytToi  *boTe  uid  the 


■naJkllT  in  Iftiger  v( 
(Eur.  lied.  STSl. 

The  uil  {Irrlar)  mt  often  sude  op  of  piec«« 
uuide  tepvatelj  and  ititehed  together  (whence 


o  the  brailiug-R 
n  sude  op  of  p 


I  the  plural  Iirrfa  often  meana  onjj  a  aingle  iKi]). 

'  The  only  Idnd  of  lai]  known  to  the  Orseka  waa 
the  aqoare  Nul.  The  nil  wu  iMtroed  to  the 
yard  bf  the  npiT^'Mw.  At  (he  lower  axtre 
of  the  lail  ware  the  iheeti  (aMti)  and 
(irpAr^..). 

The  anoianta,  uutaad  of  reeflng,  appi 
baTe  brailed  op  their  laila  (iTT^AAtw,  si 
Afv),  BO  M  to  redDoe  the  area  eipoaed  I 
wind,     nie  word  diwrWAiUu'  aeaiiia  lo 


faXafurot  below.  The  trireme  did  not  draw 
niore  than  B  or  4  (set  ol  water.  The  deck  waa 
alwnl  1  laat  above  the  waterline.     The  »a\a- ' 


with    I 


(Tpenrlip)  lor  rowlock.] 

Qmttltr-d^elu. — At  the  atem  waa  a  railed 
qnarter.deok  on  which  the  helmaman  (iciiJSfp- 
rlinif)  and  the  trierarch  or  oapbuD  had  their 
place.  Here  was  the  imags  ol  the  patron  god 
or  sodden  (Bui,  Ivh.  A.  aa»). 

Sttering  gtoT.—Tbe  trireme  wa>  iteered  b]r 
two  ■weep*  or  paddlea,  which  worked  in  aookete 
or  rinea  attaohed  to  either  tide  ot  the  veaiel, 
TbeM  had  tillen  (aroKi)  in  the  upper  ptut  of 
the  loom  {ebxt')- 

Itailt,  itc. — The  trireme  had  (wo  maata 
(iVtIi  luyat,  Irrlf  ludnwi)  and  vardi  {xipwu 
iMyiUai,  Hpauu  ixiruoi)/  bat  the  nie  of  aaila 
waa  aoxiliuyjUid  not  ite  normal  mode  ot 
propoUion.  When  anj  flghling  had  to  be 
dona,  (be   large  awU,  if   poaaiUe,  were  left 


gea  (ir^rti). 
.   of  the  maat 
the  crow'e  neat  {fiAaxdr^ 
or  laipxi'"!')  which  waa 
Borroanded  bj  a  breaat. 
worit  (fotpcUior).      Above 

(iTmBtTDl),  which  carried 

The  aau  waa  carried   on 

nt:    t.   Wit;    ■*.  neoallymadeof  two  piece., 

t^ii'i  or  i»#x4'-  *™  hence  called  nipoiai, 

mr  •■  ttiiji^ar.  how-  not  ntxifa.    The  yard  was 

SS.  taTidSS!  ittMhed  to  the  maat  W 

timm  bd  tba  tons  a  collar  (perhap*  ftTKoim), 

?^5_33^^  and  was  hoisted  bj  hal- 

tsttBrv)  •»!>   iin(i>  Tarda       f^iit-rft)      which 

K    ■.&  rid.  iDT  Ih.     „^^>       -  -        '-      :- 


i^Hf  (pi.  mU*),  ■BAtitiai',  were  \ 
plied  to  all  the  cardaSB  of   the 


passed  over  Tpox'^^  ii 
thempxV'B'-  Thetemu 
'*        were  generally  ap- 


been  used  far  onbrailing  (he  sal),  where  we 
should  'ihake  oat  a  reef  (c(.  Uthmt,  Find, 
i^fh.  i.  176;  Ear.  UiA.  STB}.  'Ha,  biailing- 
ropes  passed  through  rion  (aalni)  fastened  to 
the  BDrfaoa  ot  the  sail  (Hdt.  ii.  M). 
'  Braces  (IMpni)  were  in  ase  in  order  to  gJTS 
the  yard  a  poaition  obliqoe  to  the  Iteel  (ef. 
Veiv.  Ami.  v.  IS), 

The  Athenian  triremes  carried  (till  (he  middle 
ot  the  foarth  century  B.C.)  two  maata,  the  nuin 
mast  (firrbt  )iiya)  and  >  small  lare-maat  (Irrlt 
iniraiDi,  '  boat-mast ')  placed  near  the  fore- 
castle. I^ter  the  l^iar  hnintat,  ipriUail. 
was  called  UWv,  and  later  Kill  imi)imw  (Acta 
Kvii.«0;  'foresaiVRV,).  He  Qrmks  never 
naed  sailB  for  combat.  The  large  sail  (aa 
mentioned)  was  sent  ashore  belon  a  battle, 
and  the  only  uae  of  (he  Icdnui'  would  be  for 
flight  (Xen.  Hen.  vi.  3,  9T;  Lit,  xivi.  »|, 
Hence  ^oi  or  Ipatftai  vi  ixtrtar  (Ar.  l,yt. 
M;  Plut,  (fe  and.  Pott.  1)  meant  to  run 
nway.  The  attempt  to  oombine  the  use  of 
the  Bail,  where  great  agility  in  taming  and 
much  backing  water  {wpifintr  iriaipoiiraa^iu) 
were  conatantly  required,  could  only  have  com- 
plicated matter*  nnneoesearily,  and  led  to  dis- 
.ister. 

AncJt<rra.^-Foi  anchnra,  the  Homeric  veeeela 
n>ed  atonea  (tbra!),  (brown  oat  trom  the  bowa. 
The  anchora  used  in  blstoTioal  limea  had  do 
flukes,  but  aiTUB  (frjmr- 
tm),  stocke  and  crowns. 
By  the  ring  fasteoed  to 
the     latter    they    were 
buoyed  with  cork  a«U 
(^tXAet,  a 

the 

over  the 

TfR(t)  at  the  bow  (Find. 

Pf/lh.  iv.  943:  iiifiSkou 

xpiliaaar    ^Kipat    VirtpDar).       I«rge    ' 

carried  (wo  or  more  anohor*  (Acts  xxv 
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eoTiryiSt  whet 
I.  c.  Polycl.  J 

i  pTBcticaJ   1 


roy 
IS) 

ilor  (At. 
but 
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Aaohon  were  nioalty  ol   iron,  imd  vsiglitad  >  haTe  muuiad  the  oars  called  wipSrt^  (Bopei- 
with  lead  or  gtoces ;  somstimeB  laade  enLirely  ,  namerary)  in  the  iuMnptiaDB,  which  would  not 
of  lead.     The  nhanlc  waa  aometimos  of  wood.      I  be  aaed  id  action,  wtien  decka  wonld  have  to  be 

The  length  of  a  trireme  waa  aomething  ander    cleared. 
IKO  feet,    and  its  width   Bomelhlng    under  90        Baaidea    theae    were     the  ol&cera,    four    of 
feet ;  those  being  the  dimenaiona  of  the  dcxika    anperior  rank,  vi£. : 

at  Zea  is  Attica.    The  height  of  the  KaT<i(rTpiii;ia  !      (1)  The     Triera^h    or     captain,    who    was 
was  abont  S  or  9  feet  above  water.  aapreme  on  board  hia  own  veaael,  thoagh  under 

Taking  the  proportions  in  the  Acropolia  tri-  I  the  orders  of  Oie  ffTpoTirviSt  when  in  o 
reme  (flg.  7S3)  to  be  nearly  eiact,  and  the  dia-    with  the  fleet  (Den-     - 
tanoa  from  seat  to  seat  and  hand  to  hand  to    |TptT|papx'<lJ. 
be  the  nonoal  8  feet,  the  height  of  the  aphiact  I      (3)  The   itu^iprliTitt,  i 
trireme  would  appear  to  be  not  more  than  8  '  Eg.  Gil),  originally  the 
feet    from  the  UDder-aide  of  the  deck  to  the  '  in  later  timea  the  tcaate 
water-line.  I  whose  orders  were  tbe  a. 

Aa  all  the  Attic  triremofl  were  made  on  the    crew.     The  inferior  officara  were  immediately 
same  model,  Uieir  gear  vaa  interchangeable;  i  under  hia  command,   and  throngh  them   the 
an  arrangement  which,  in  a  Beat  of  from  800  to  |  orew  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  8,  20}. 
100  veaaelB,  waa  of  the  utmoat  importance  for  '      Next  of  the   naiiRating  offioera  under  the 
lefltting.  I  KiiBtprlrnit  ,        -'  -^  -  '    '"■  -'     -  --  '  - 

The  complement  (wX^pafio,  rauru,  ^wiipiaia)    Dem.  861),  nL^  ..— ...... 

"'  "  '~'"~ie  appearelo  haTe  been  aa  followe;     I  The  diacipline  of  the  moum  powtir  wan  mm 

I  prorided  for,  while  the  Toica  of  the  itfAii'irr^i 

aa  I  and  the  Sate  of  the  TpiTtpa6\ii}t  provided  the 

^^  I  rhythm  to  which  the  pnlaation  ol  the  atroke 

g^  ■  and  the   throb  ol    the    recovery  against  the 

I  thowl-pin  reeponded  in  nniaon. 

i*)  The  irfmiKirrapxiit  bad  to  bay  atorea, 
30  to  feed  and  pay  th&  crew,  and  attend  to  the 

10  !gen^  eoonom^  of    the   vesael  (Dem.    1913, 

—  1914|.     Under  hia  orders  for  theae  administra- 


actcal  helmaman, 
1  the  ve      ■ 


avigating  offioera  under  the 
9)  t£e  irp<epti!  (Flat.  Aait,  1 ; 
iA  responsible  for  the  look.ont. 


(1)  Cms  iipiTu),  170,  t 


\9a\tttuTai 
mpintf  80,  viz. : 
J  wiStoi,  ipirai 


Thia  waa  the  number  ol  hi 
waa  regolacly  supplied. 
(8)  Officen— 

KxiBtpvtrntt 
Ttpttpfii  (ir^pdTTit)    . 


It  which  pay    l*™  placed. 


Total    ...        - 

Or  101,  if  the  Ku^tpriinis  &c.  e 


ulThm 


onth-^  I  drachma 
Cyrua  gave  half  of 
id  raiaad  it  at  Lyaander's 


tor  a  trirei 

yi.aai>d81)wa< 

per  day  for  eti 

thia,  Soboleper  juHUiiuiuraiBDuiiiBb  ^'jow 

reqaeat  to  4  oboU  (Xen.  Btli.  i.  0,  G).     It 

certain  how  the  otBoera  and  patty  ofHcera  were 

paid :  probaUy  in  some  degree  by  (he  trieraroha. 

frpnipapKti.] 

The  ^iMtoi  (marines)  were  naually  drawn 
from  the  lowest  clasa  o(  oitiieua  (Sqrti).  The 
number  of  Js'ifldTai  varied  greatly,  and  de. 
pended  on  the  style  of  fighttna  preferred.  The 
Athenians  held  to  speed  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  ram,  and  so  carried  but  few  fighting 
men;  usually  10.  Xerxes'  Oeet  carried  80 
marines  to  each  trireme.  Each  Chiaa  veasel 
at  the  battle  of  Lade  (4S4  B.C.)  had  40  picked 
men  aa  marines  on  board  (Hdt.  vi.  IG).  The 
Corinthians  and  Korkyreana  had  their  decks 
crowded  at  the  battle  at  Sybota ;  and  the 
Atheniana,  at  the  batUe  in  the  Qrsat  Harbour 
of  Syracnae  found  thamaelves  obliged  to  imitate 
their  enemy's  ^ctica,  with  disastrous  reaalts  to 
themaelvea  (Thi         "   '"' 


the  orders  ol  the  KvS'prkrnti  whose  duties 
were  coimected  with  the  mast  and  saila  and 
taokle  of  the  ahip ;  they  are  aappoaed  also  to 


naval  tactics.  It  is  probable  that  the  inveni 
of  the  beak  waa  a^pted  b^  the  Qisaks  b 
the   Egyptians  or  Phoenicians.     Aa  we  h 


Homer.  The  Assyrian  bireme  given  above 
(fig.  7IU)  is  perhaps  the  earliest  actoal  repre- 
sentation  of  it.      Thi      --■-    '■  —  -'-   • 


The  early   Oreek  typea  ■ 


sent    a  pitijeotion  for  a 

beak,  often  laahioned  into 

the  likeneaa  uf  some  sea- 

monster'a  head.    Behind 

this  Uie  line  of  the  for^ 

castle  ascends  sharply  at 

almoat  a  right  angle.  We 

trace  in  the  coin  of  Pba- 

wlie  and  in  the  coin  of 

Samoa    figured    here,    a  _^  ,,,  __j^  ^  bub™. 

tendency   to  fill  op   the  "SJTc^^^^ 

angle   thus  formed,   and 

the  fore-port  of  the  vessel  thus  assumea  the 

look  of  the  boar's  head  {cf.  Hdt.  iii.  Sd),  which 

became  typical  ol  the  Samian  navy  (see  flga. 

TS8,  TB4). 

The  Attic  trireme  was  on  finer  lines;  the 
lowest  waling.pieces  on  either  nide,  prolonged 
to  meet  a  strong  timber  projecting  from  the 
end  of  the  keel,  met  ao  aa  to  form  a  beak  just 
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«at«T-level.     With   this  ekcepbion,  I  IS;  Lucui,  it.  IB). 


□  the  speed  of  the 
Athaiuiui  tdreme  lorbaide  any  ucumulatioD  of 
heav  J  timbers  eUe- 
vhere.  Hence  irhen 
the  CoriuthiuB, 
catting  down  the 
bona  of  tiieir  vea- 
sals,  Bbortening  the 
beaks,  and  greatly 
Btrengthening  the 
two  catbeada  {Hw- 
rlSft)  on  either 
Bide,  determined  to 
meet  the  Athe^ 
:  niaaa  stem -on 
(vpavfioA^),  whioh 
WAB  tbonght  by 
the  latter  an  rni- 


the    blow    ol    the 

Athenioji  beak  and 
to  break  Dp  the 
light  Hork  behind 
it,  while  the  great 


iiria  and  ir^ 
and  exposed 


fU.IU.-I«Dkiii.   1 


weight  gives  to  the 
prow  naturally  led 
to  tbe  attempt  lo 


Philopator, .  ,  ^   ._ 

Atheuaeas  (i.  p.  WS)  490  feet  in  length,  with 

oars  more  than  60  teet  long,  iOOO ^ 

3800  e[Nbat«e. 

1  iU  beat  da] 


Si/mrAtui  (Hdt.  vi.  19, 
I,  i.i.  rawing  throngh 
what  dami^  WSK  pos- 


■ibie  with  miBflilea  i 

Baddenlj  and  ramming  him  before  he  conid  get 
round.  To  effect  this  akilfiilly  wu  r^arded  as 
the  acme  of  skill.  Second,  the  rtplir^iaui  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  S,  al ;  Thno.  ii.  81 ;  Ar.  Ban.  S35I.  in 
which,  while  the  front  line  attacked  as  nsD&l,  a 
portion  of  the  squadron  wheeled  round  (as  in 
cavalry  tactics)  and  took  the  enemy's  fleet  in 
flank. 

Ships    were    lightened  before  narai  action 
(Polyb.  i.  fll ;  Liv.  axvi.  4S). 

SmIs  were  taken  in  before  fighting  and  mael« 
towered  (Sen.  MeU.  vi.  2,  97). 

For  ordara  of  battle  Bee  Liv.  ixivi.  41,  inrii. 
as;  Polyb.  i.  49,  fll. 

"      icircle  (Luoan,  It.  45 ;  Propert.  ir.  6,  3G ; 


Hdt.  » 


.16). 


llanmng. — The  Athenian  Beet  was  manned 
days  bv  metoeks  and  stavea,  as  well 
,  but  of  a  lower  claaa  than  those  on 
the  KaTiADToi  for  service  aa  hopliles  (iBocr. 
p.  168;  Thnc  vi.  4B).  At  the  ti 
Peloponnesian  War,  Uie  pay  of  an  ordinary 
osraman  was  a  drachma  a  day,  diminished  |  310  tont 
towards  the  end   of  the  war  to   three  obola.  I  ship  of 

the  employment  of  forced  laboor,  and  with  it  to 
the  deterioration  and  unpopolarity  of  sea-ser- 
vice. The  abulule  discomfort  in  a  cataphract 
abip  must  have  been  extreme.  Beaides  the 
diocomtort,  the  actual  don^  was  very  great. 
The  crews  might  at  any  tune  be  drowned  or 
burnt,  or,  as  at  Sybota  (Thnc.  i.  50),  butchered 
in  cold  blood. 

Manaiipnag. — IThe  manosaTTing  of  a  fleet 
can  mily  be  glanced  at  briefly  here. .  Sailing  in 
'  calomn  line  ahead '  {ttl  lipat),  in  as  man; 
lines  as  the  admiral  {iTTpaTiiyii)  ordered,  the 
fleet  when  in  view  of  tha  enemy  came  into 
'  c<damn  line  abreaat '  by  the  manoearre  called 
T^Hfraftt.  The  formation  of  a  circle,  ateras 
inwards,  is  not  witboat  instances  (Thnc.  ii.  88). 
The  lonnatiou  of  a  semicircle  {liinata  clom, 
IHimtttti  UTiKif)  was  also  common  (Hdt.  viii. 


The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  and 
the  BQccess  of  the  Peloponnesian  shipwrights 
in  their  improvements  in  the  build  of  their 
vessels,  led  to  further  innovationa  The  quad- 
riroma  aaid  by  Pliny  (vii.  67)  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Carthaginians  added  the 
motire  power  of  SB  more  oars  lo  a  length  and 
breadth  but  slightly  increased.  The  qninque- 
reme  (perhaps  invented  by  Dionysius  the  elder 
c.  400  B.C..  and  uBed  by  Athens  first  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  B-C),  which  prac- 
tically saporseded  the  trireme  aa  the  typical 
man-of-war  in  the  third  and  second  oentoriss, 
had  a  complement  of  8O0  oarsmen,  according  to 
Polybius  (i.  Sfl,  7),  whUe  Che  increase  in  height 
and  general  dimensions  was  not  very  great. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium  (Bl  B.C.)  biremes 
became  the  usual  rate  of  war-veasels, 

MtrcharUmen  {^aprii   [Horn.    Qd.   ii.  B38], 

7H7dI,  ^pmryol  Ac.],  u^iese  were  built  on 
different  lines  from  those  of  the  war  ships  {tiiti 
>uu(|Mf)  aa  being  intended  for  carriage,  not  for 
speed.  They  were  propelled  by  soils,  but  also 
carried  a  few  oars,  usually  twenty  (Horn.  I.C.; 
Dem.  039,  tlmfinipsi),  and  from  their  build  were 
called  (TTpory^Xw  (round)  as  opposed  to  the 
U«paf  or  warships  (Hdt.  i.  168;  Thuc.  ii.  97; 
Sen.  Hell,  v."  1,  31,  &o.).  8o  navii  hnga  and 
OTieraria  in  latin.  These  ships  were  of  alt 
sixes.  The  tonnage  is  reckoned  in  rd^arra  or 
amphorae  ( =  1  cubic  foot  of  water  or  57  lbs. 
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r  the  moBt  part  built  of  pine  ;  importacoe  o(  Uie  nin  wns  thai  mnoli  diniiD- 
/    .,._....  ..._.!.....    ......      "-"-- other  hind,  the  8«A#(i  (Ar.  2Jg. 

41),  great  beUDB  imd  grappling 

.  nooltB  leoniij,  iron  hands  {manuM  ferrBae,  liv. 

xxiTi.  44),  Bjid/aluBa  (lomilp^niia)  with  anrred 

I  Bteel  heads  (CasB.  B.  O.  iii.   11),   were  ueed. 

gether  by  -wooden  pegs    Tower*  [tumi,  Thuc.  vii.  36 ;  Hot.  Epod.  i. 


r  treoMls,    . . . 

oBnaa.(y,i^B,,flA(»). 
lie  planking  was  tuD' 


were  plaited   i 


HiUee 


thick.       Half . 

timber  was  used  in  ship- . 

building,    for    conveni-   boaiding  tactii 


1  beshoweied  on  the  enemy's  deck.  lit  all 
the  naval  battles  in  which  the  Bomau  fleets 
engage,  the  main  object  ol  their  tactics  seems 
to  be  to  oome  to  dose  quarters  and  a  band-to- 
'  -  -  '  fight  as  soon  aa  possible.  In  a  word, 
ing  tactics  sttperseded  ramming  tactics. 

The  stadent  will  find  interesting  acconnts  of 
noman  naval  actions  in  Polyb.  i.  61 ;  Liv. 
uxvi.  14,  4G,  ixxvii.  H,  80. 

LilmTnae.— The  Iiibnniiau  galleys  were  bi' 
remes  (Locan,  iiL  SSI).    Ihe  lume  was  taken 


nf.T«.-BaBud( 


Teasels  of  the  Libomians,  a  piratioal 
niyria.    The    name  XiAurrut   came 
-    be  need  for  any  eliip  ol  war- 
Under  the  Empire  larger  rates  than  biremea 
were  also  built,  such  aa  trireines  and  qainque- 

PUeia-  —  Angnstna  eatabliahed  two  great 
nsTalatalions  tor  the  Mediterranean  fleets:  (1) 
at  Ravenna,  for  the  east ;  and  (3)  at  Misennm, 
on  the  Campanian  ooaat,  for  the  west.  Sqnad- 
■egularly  atatioi    '         "  '     ' 


TBiypoasibly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  cities 
in  Magna  Graecia. 

At  the  battle  of  Mylae,  SCO  B.C.  boarding 
tactics  were  adopted  by  tbe  Bontans,  with  the 
invention  of  (he  Coimi,  a  swinging  bridge  with 
kheaniionapib,  which,  when  let  fall  on  tha 
my  s  deck,  not  only  grappled  bia  Teasel,  but 


Oanl  at  Forum  Jolii  (Fr^ius)  and  Portns 
Herculis  Monoeoi  (Monaco)  (Tac.  A7m.  iv.  6). 
.  Fleets  were  also  maintained  in  the  Britiah, 
Cterman.  and  Eaatem  seas.  [Olusii.]  But 
nfter  Actiam  there  ia  little  to  intereel  us  in 
naTal  affairs,  with  the   exception   perhaps  of 

I  at  a  later  date  the  war  with  the  Vandals. 
!  Manning,— The  Romans  manned  their  fleet 
I  by  levies  from  the  lowest  orders  and  by  forced 
'  service  of  the  alliea  (Liv.  iiL  49.  60,  uiv.  II, 
I  4c.).  Hence  the  term  jorii  navalei  =  nautae, 
'  including  rnni^ai,  as  well  as  epibatae ;  the 
ramiges,  however,  were  mostly  slaves  oontribn- 


ahip  waa  most  nnpopular  (ssl  ._  .  

it  waa  chiefly  left  to  allies;  lihertini  (Liv.  il.  IS, 
ilii.  37) ;  slaves  and  criminals  (Liv.  iiiv.  11).  . 
SmaiUr  itu»li.—'AiiaT»t,  ijniTior,  cutter 
(Thac.iv.flT).  iiometimes  carried  on  board  ship. 
Acluariae:  used  aa  a  general  term  opposed 
both  to  ships  of  war  and  to  onerariae  (Caes. 
B.  O.  V.  1).  The  nomber  of  oars  varied  (Lir. 
luviii.  88:  Cic.  Jtl.  Tvi,  a). 

Kiktit.  KiX*.TU,r  (>c>AA»,  cello),  a  swift  boat. 
'  This  kind  of  boat  was  especiallv  employed  as 
I  attendant  on  the  fleet,  either  for  bringing  news 
or  negotiating  with  the  enemy  (Thuc.  L  68). 
I  Further,  each  state  appears  to  have  had  such 
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boots  for  variooB  official  purposes,  just  as  we 
hear  of  SrifiStrtat  ixaroi  at  Athens.  They  had 
no  decks,  and  only  one  bench  of  oars.  The 
word  is  used  of  pirate  craft  (Thuc.  iv.  9 ;  Liv. 
zzzvii.  27). 

K4pKovpoSf  cercurust  cotter  (Plin.  vii.  §  67 ; 
Hdt  vii.  97). 

Corbita  (I)  (whence  8p.  corbeta,  corvette), 
merchantmen  of  the  larger  class,  so  cidled  be- 
cause they  hong  oat  a  corbia  at  the  mast-head 
for  a  siffn. 

'Hfuiktm.    Famished  with  l^'bank  of  oars. 

"Eircutrpct,  hraKTplH^s,  fishing-boats,  which 
were  also  sometimes  used  in  war  (Xen.  Hell.  i. 
1, 11). 

TovAoi  or  ycwXoi,  onerariae  (Ar.  Av.  598) : 
Phoenician  originally  (Hdt.  iii.  186,  viiL  97); 
merchant  ships  of  large  burden. 

Adfifiotf  lembue  (Liy.  xzxiv.  85) :  called  also 
dromo.  Used  as  scoots  (Polyb.  i.  58,  9) ;  swift, 
with  line  bows  and  liffht  draught :  usually  at- 
tached to  vessels;  6  \4/i$os  is  the  common  term 
for  '  the  ship's  boat.'  (Dem.  c.  Zenoth.  p.  888 ; 
in  Theocr.  xxi.  12,  a  fishing  boat.)  They  carried 
up  to  sixteen  oars  or  more  (Liv.  xzxiv.  85). 

Mvoini(p«vc5,  myoparon6%,  small  pinnaces 
chiefly  used  by  pirates :  Cic.  Verr.  passim. 

Phaaelus  or  Faaelue,  named  from  its  shape : 
the  word  means  the  pod  of  the  Egyptian  bean 
{colocasia) :  name  used  also  poeticaUy ;  might 
be  large  or  small  (Catull.  4 ;  Juv.  xv.  127) ;  not 
a  ship  of  war. 

Glossary  of  Naval  Terms, 

"AyKoufo,  anquina :  laid.  Hisp.  xix.  47,  '  An- 
quina  funis  quo  ad  malum  antenna  constringi- 
tur.'  Mr.  Torr  {Ancient  Ships,  p.  88,  n.  180) 
takes  it  to  be  a  fore-stay  «=  Tporoyos, 

*hitpovr6\to¥\  used  of  ornament  both  at  bow 
and  stem  (cf .  iucpoK6fnffjL$a) ;  but  more  properly 
of  the  bow  ornament :  iupKeurrov  and  tcopavn  of 
the  stem. 

"AiriewfM.  Leather  bags  fitting  over  the  oar 
at  the  oar-ports,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  sea 
from  entenn^  (Ar.  Jian,  864,  Ach.  97). 

KdX^.  BrailiuR-ropes;  iroA^ia,  small  cordage. 

Carchesium  (ko^x^^^*'^'  ^'^  *top'  above 
the  yards  of  a  ship,  which  with  the  Owpdxtoy 
formed  an  elevated  place  for  look-out  or  for 
signalling,  or  for  discharging  weapons  from  in 
warfare.  This  top  sometimes  revolved,  and 
Into  it  could  be  fastened  a  horizontal  beam, 
which  was  used  as  a  crane  for  loading  and 
unloading  the  ship.  KapX'fi<'^iop  also  means  a 
block  of  pulleys  (rpoxiAfai)  at  the  top,  through 
which  were  run  the  ropes  used  for  hoisting  the 
saU  (see  fig.  787). 

KardfiKrifutf  'Tw6fi\rifuu  Probably  awnings  of 
hide,  to  keep  off  missiles. 

K«pa£eu  Usually  in  the  plural  {Ktpcuai),  as 
two  spars  were  tacked  together;  a  sail-yard 
{antennae). 

KplKoi.  Rings  set  in  eyelet-holes  for  ropes  to 
pass  through  inside  the  sails  (Hdt.  ii.  86). 

A€X<p(s.  A  mass  of  lead  armed  with  bronze 
or  iron,  used  for  sinking  an  enemy's  ship  (Ar. 
Bq.  759 ;  Thuc  vii.  41,  where  it  is  attached  to 
the  yards  of  merchantmen).  In  action,  the 
delphis  was  hauled  up  from  the  deck  to  the 
point  of  a  yard-arm  (8cA^tyo^po<  iccpcucu), 
which  was  swung  round  by  braces  till  over  the 
hostile  deck :  the  machine  was  then  let  fall. 

'IffrMKfi,  A  crutch  to  hold  Uie  mast- when 
laid  down  astern  (Hom.  H.  i.  484). 

Noficif .  Dr.  Warre  takes  these  to  be  waling- 
pieces  (Hdt.  i.  194,  u.  96),  f.«.  longitudinal 
pieoes  from  stem  to  stem ;  or  'ribe '  from  keel 
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to  gunwale :  Mr.  Torr  {Ancient  Ships,  p.  89) 
prelers  the  latter. 

TlapafiK'fifMTa,  no^rap^/urra  (Xen.  HeU,  i.  6, 
19,  ii.  1,  22).  Two  kinds  appear  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, rplxttfOt  of  felt  (ct/u»um),  and  Xcvicd, 
probably  of  canvas.  Tne  difference  between 
KardfiKrifio,  ^6$\rifta,  vtipdpvfutf  is  not  clearly 
made  out.  All  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  shelter  against  missiles,  and  were 
part  of  the  regular  ship's  furniture. 

PortisculuSy  a  mallet  or  hammer  used  in  Bo- 
man  ships  to  give  the  time  to  the  rowers. 

liXOivlof  cables;  <r.  iiyievpud,  anchor-cables; 
0-.  SrlyuOf  stem-cables. 

Siparum,  Supparum  {(rlfapos).  A  triangular 
topsail  set  without  a  top-gallant  yard  {QenLmed. 
827 ;  Lucan,  Phars.  v.  429). 

Tapp6s,  rapphs  ^yreX^t,  rdppcefuu  Used  of 
the  whole  equipment  of  oars  for  a  trireme ; 
properly  of  ^the  blade  of  the  oar  (Ar.  ^i^.  226, 
Schol. ;  Thuc.  vii.  40). 

Tow€uu  Cordage  generally :  including  iciUy, 
KoA^io,  0'xoiWa,  fr69€S,  Mpcu,  Ac;  chain- 
cables  were  also  used. 

Tpow6Sf  rpoworHip,  The  thong  which  fastened 
the  oar  to  tiie  thowl  {rpowotkrOcu).  (Aesch.  Pers. 
876 ;  Hom.  Od,  iv.  782 ;  Thuc.  ii.  98.) 

*Tinip4a'iov.  The  oarsman's  cushion  (Thuc. 
a.  98  ;  Isocr.  p.  169 ;  cf.  Ar.  Eg.  785). 

Xa\ip6s.  Doubtful :  it  may  be  the  tackle  for 
raising  or  lowering  (1)  the  mast  or  (2)  the  yard 
[or  (8)  the  back-stay  of  the  mast=mroyo5j. 

List  of  articles  of  equipment  for  one  tri- 
reme ifrofm  inscriptions. — ^1  larhs  n^yas,  1  Urrhs 
iutdrttos,  2  Ktpaiai  fir/dKeu,  2  K§pduu  iucdrtioij 

1  Iffriop  iJuhfOt  1  Itrriov  iucdruop,  rappbs  ^m A^s 
(viz.  170  icfl?ircu.  80  K&wai  frtplvt^),  2  «i|- 
bdKta,  2  xAifUUClScf,   8  KowroL  2    vapaffrdrcut 

2  {nro^^ftara,  1  SyKotra,  2  Ifidmes,  2  v69ts,  2 
inrdpcu,  1  X"^^^^*  ^  frapapiftarti  rplytt^  2 
wapap^ftara  Kwied,  1  KordpKvfAO,  1  bvifikrifia, 
4  trxowia  kyKuptiti,  4  (rxoivta  ^(yva  (stem- 
cables),  2  SyKvpat,  urip^fiara  (coils)  Ka\^Uoif. 

NavKpapCa.  A  subdivision  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica  in  early  times,  for  purposes  of 
taxation  as  applied  to  military  equipment. 

Out  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  four  old 
Ionic  tribes,  three  large  divisions  were  consti- 
tuted, called  rpim^cf ,  each  rptrr^s  being  sub- 
divided into  four  povKpaplai.  Thus  there  were 
in  all  (4x8=)  12  rpirr^cs  and  (12x4:=)  48 
vavKpaplai.  In  the  formation  of  the  peofKpaplat, 
neignbouring  members  of  the  same  tribe  would 
seem  to  have  been  grouped  together  in  such  a 
way  that  a  rovjcpop^a  was  practically  a  local 
district  or  parish,  and  came  to  be  so  regarded. 

The  date  of  this  institution  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  was  anterior  to  Solon  ([Arist.]  'A0.  t6k.  8; 
Hdt.  V.  71). 

The  derivation  of  the  word  {vavs  and  %/kab-,  by 
metathesis  kba-,  as  seen  in  Kpadvto)  suggests  the 
object  of  the  institution,  which  was  U>  provide 
Athens  with  a  fleet.  The  vauKpapiai  were  thus 
the  predecessors  of  the  avfifiopliu.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  word  is  derived  from, 
^NAS-  {pal»,  to  dwell,  cf.  ya^KXr/pos  ii,  LiddeU 
and  Scott),  and  so  means  a  householder. 

Besides  superintending  the  building  of  the 
ships  and  acting  as  their  captains  when  bidlt, 
the  ya^Kpapoi  assessed  the  amount  of  taxation 
annually  due  from  each  yavKpapla,  and  dcMtlt 
with  the  money  thus  collected. 

Each  yovi^op/a  provided  two  horsemen  and 
one  ship.  The  whole  organisajbion,  as  part  of 
the  military  force  of  Attica,  was  subject  to  the 
To?i4uapxo$.  The  number  of  demee  instituted 
by  EleiiBtnenes  being  100,  the  number  of  nau- 
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krui»  ni  probably  nused  from  48  to  SO,  (he  Tbe  combatanta  in  these  sea-^hte,  «Ued 
datiee  ol  each  anukrory  being  tranaf erred  to  e,  nauniackiani,  were  piiaocen  of  mr,  or  crimi- 
poir  of  contiKnonB  demei.  The  hnBinaas  (or-  nala  oondemued  to  death,  who  fought,  u  in 
caerly  done  by  the  vainptipoi  was  oow  tnuia'  glodiAtorial  oonteHtfi,  tdl  one  party  was  killed, 
farredtothedeiiurcbB.  [A^H-ot.]  ([Aliat.] 'M.  imleu  spued  by  the  emperor  (cfi  Snet.  Claud. 
T«A.  31;  ct.  Hdt.  Ti.  SB.)  SI).     The  ihipi  were  divided  into  t«o  pactiea 

With  tbe  uutitatioD  of  iqfioi  by  KJeiathenea,  |  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18,  SI),  and  the  crews  were  dreswd 
or  with  the  reoiganiuitioi]  ol  the  Athaniui  to  repre«iit  different  maritime  nationi,  a* 
DftTy  by  Thamistokle*  {Grots,  ch.  iliT.),  the  Tyrians  and  Egyptian*  (Saet.  lul.  SI),  Per- 
iwicpa^Bi  probably  ceased  to  exist,  at  all  erente  ,  simns  and  Athenians,  &o.  These  sea-BghU 
as  a  worldnK  part  oftfae  atabe  organisatioQ.         i  were  exhibited  with   the    same   magnificence 

Nansui'eua.     (l]  The  representation  of    a  I  and  the  same  lariih  eipenditnra  of  hnmaa  lite 
naval  battle  amocg  the  Bomans;  (9)  tha  place    which  characterised   the  gladiatorial  combat* 
where  each  exhibitions  took  place.     Thesesham  I  (Saet.  ifn-.  12;  Hart.  Spec  e.  M). 
fights  were  sometimes  arranged  in  the  Amphi-        ITaata.     [Havlt.] 
theatre,  sutGcient  water  being  introdaoed  to        NavTiK^v.    [FeniU.I 

float  the  ships  [Ainpllitheatnim] ;  but  morel  NnVToSCitai.  Jndicial  anthorities  in  the 
frequently  in  places  specially  constroctad  for  |  SIkbi  iianpiKai  and  Sl«ai  (triat :  appointed  eTei; 
ihe  purpose.  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  GtamelioD. 

The  tlrat  representation  of  a  sea-fight  was  HtBpls-  A  fawn'i  skin  (ct.  Aegil),  worn 
given  in  iO  b.o.,  by  Jolins  Caesar,  who  canaed  originally  by  hnnters  and  others  as  an  appro* 
a  Uwin  to  be  dng  for  the  porpose  in  a  district    piiate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterwards  at- 
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called  Codeta  Minor  (Snet.  lul  BB),  either  in  '.  tribnted  to  DionyBne  (Enr.  Batcli.  Ill !  Ar. 
the  Campns  Martins  or  in  the  Transtiberine  '  Ran.  lail,  &c),  and  consequently  asaiuned  by 
region.  The  second  wse  given  by  Auguatus,  hi.  votaries  in  prooesaions  and  oaremoniefl 
2  I1.C.,  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Mars  [Dionyiia].  It  waa  commonly  put  on  m  tbe 
Ultor,  and  (or  this  purpose  a  basin  was  dug,  same  manner  ae  the  afyit  or  the  AterTiI,  by  tyrag 
IBOO  feet  by  1300,  in  tha  Nemos  Caesarum  in  the  two  forelegs  over  the  right  shoolder  (Ov. 
the  Transtibmine  region,  tnwefl  of  which  still  Met.  vi.  6B8). 
remain.      In  it  more  than  80  ships  and  8000        Htn-iaia.    [Tnnnl.} 

men,  besides  the  rowers,  were  exhibited  by  Hegotiato'ru  signified  Bpeoially  dnimg  the 
AngnstUB  (Uon.  Anevr.).  This  naomachia  later  limes  of  the  Republic  Boman  oitiiens 
contioDed  in  nse  after  othere  had  bean  made,  settled  in  the  provinces,  who  lent  money  upon 
The  most  remarkable  naumaohia  was  that  interest  or  bought  up  oom  on  speculation  (Caes. 
given  by  Claudius,  63  a.d.,  on  I*ke  Fucimie,  to  B.  G.  vii.  8).  Their  chief  businwa,  however, 
celebrate  the  draining  of  the  lake  («uel.  Claud. '  was  lending  money  upon  interest  as  nrarera ; 
SI :  Tao.  Ann.  lii.  SB).  On  this  oceaaion  100  lience  we  And  the  words  negalta,  tttgottan, 
ship*  and  19,000  men  were  employed.  Nero's  and  nfgotiatio  used  in  Uiis  seusa.  NepoUa- 
nanmachiae  were  •ometimes  given  in  the  Am-  ■  tnr<ii  are  distmguished  from  jmbheam  (Cic, 
pluthoatre.  sometimes  in  the  tlagna  Ncronit,  ■  Atl.  u.  10,  Verr.  li.  8,  7,  Leg.  Manil.  7, 18),  and 
a  (treat  basin  in  Nero's  Qolden  Houwi.  Nau-  from  T-fTCILtorei  (Cio.  Plane.  BO,  M).  Hence 
iDBchiae  were  not  confined  to  Rome :  in  the  am- 1  the  iifgutiaioret  in  tbe  provinces  corresponded 
phitheatres  at  Capua  and  Nlmes,  for  instance, '  to  the  argentarii  and  fc-wratom  at  Rome. 
the  arrangements  (or  flooding  the  amphitheatre  The  tiegotialom,  like  the  publicani,  belonged 
have  been  traced.  to  the  equestrian  order,  but  men  of  aenatohal 
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imok  tDdireeUy  ihArad  the  gaiiiB,  in  retom  lor 
their  ooonteiuuice  and  snpport.  They  were 
often  acciued  of  exacting  immodenUe  interest 
from  pronnci*ls ;  and  instances  ol  great  cmelty 
are  recorded  asiunst  them. 

N/»fcCia  or  N/»i.ca.  The  famoos  games  held 
at  Nemea  in  Argolis  rPind.  Nem,  iL  4,  6,  tL  16, 
01.  xiii  14).  The  TaUey  of  Nemea  belonged  to 
the  people  of  Kleonae,  who  for  a  longtime  were 
presidents  of  the  games  {kymfo$4raij.  Bot  be- 
fore OL  58,  1  (509  B.C.),  the  ArgiTee  obtained 
possession  of  the  temple  and  the  presidency  at 
the  games. 

In  prehistoric  times  we  find  the  institution  of 
the  Nemean  festival  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Seven  apunst  Thebes,  or  with  the 
slaying  of  the  Nemean  lion  by  HeraUes. 
Writers  who  held  the  former  opinion  describe 
the  festival  as  an  iyt^  IwiTd/^oSy  established 
to  commemorate  the  yooth  Arohemoms,  who 
was  killed  by  a  serpent. 

As  regards  the  first  historic  occorrence  of  the 
festival,  we  have  but  scanty  evidence.  It  is 
probable  that  the  series  of  historical  Nemeads, 
held  as  a  Panhellenic  festival,  began  in  the 
winter  of  OL  51,  2  (516  B.C.).  The  Nemean 
games  were  biennial  {iyt^p  rpienipuc6s),  i^.iwo 
complete  years  elapsed  between  one  festival  and 
the  next.  Accordingly  they  fell  twice  within  the 
Olympic  period,  occurring  alternately  in  winter 
and  sommer  in  the  seccuid  and  fourth  years 
respectively  of  ea/oh  Olympic  frtrrtrripls. 

The  games  comprised  mosical,  gymnic,  and 
eqnestnan  contests.  The  grmnic  contests  at 
nemetk  corresponded  closely  with  those  at 
Olympia.  The  following  are  expressly  men- 
tioned:  the  simple  foot-race  (yvfufhv  ardiunf) 
for  men  and  boys;  the  wrestling  bout  (wdXri) 
for  men  and  boys ;  the  vhnoBKov  for  men  and 
boys;  tiie  traytcf^tw  for  men  and  boys  (Find. 
Nem.  passim:  Hdt.  vL  93,  ix.  75).  Boxing 
(wvvftax^ci)  ^^  ^^^  ^  subject  of  competition. 
Besides  the  simple  foot-race,  the  Nemean 
games  included  the  armour-race  {&w)drns 
ip6iun)  and  the  long  race  (S^Xixof)* 

^nie  games  were  presided  over  by  twelve 
HeDan^Ukae  (*EAAa^(icai). 

Like  the  otner  great  Panhellenic  festivals, 
the  Nemean  was  an  kyitv  trrt^peu^lrtiSi  ije,  one  in 
whidh  the  victor  obtained  a  wreath  in  token  of 
his  victory.  The  Nemean  wreath  was  of  wild 
celery  (o-Atvor,  opium). 

During  the  celebration  of  each  Nemean 
festival  a  cessation  of  hostilities  {iK^x^ipffh 
(rwoy9at)  between  belligerents  was  an  imperative 
duty  (Find.  Nem.  iii.  2).  A  sacred  embassy, 
too  {$§mpl$)t  was  on  these  occasions  sent  by 
each  of  the  several  Hellenic  states  to  Nemea, 
with  offerings  to  Nemean  Zeus  (Dem.  Mid.  p. 
553,  §  116). 

In  later  times  the  Nemean  games  came  to  be 
regularly  held  in  Argos  (Polyb.  v.  101,  5 ;  Liv. 
XXX.  1).  Local  festivals,  named  after  the  great 
Nemea,  were  established  in  many  places,  e.g. 
at  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  at  Megara. 

Keo'oonu  {vo»K6pot).  Originally  a  temple 
attendant.  The  word  was  anpbed,  even  in  early 
times,  to  priestly  officers  of  mgh  nmk,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  temples  and  their 
treasures  (Plat  Lega.  vi.  p.  759  a  ;  Xen.  Anah. 
v.  8,  ^  6).  Under  the  Empire  the  word  was 
especially  applied  to  those  cities  in  Asia  which 
erected  temples  to  the  Boman  emperors.  These 
sanctuaries  for  the  cult  of  the  emperor  began 
in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  at  Kyzikus  (Tac. 
Ann,  iv.  86)  and  elsewhere.  Accordingly  we 
frequently  find  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
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and  other  dties  the  epithet  NEQKOPOZ(8ee 
Cooybeare  and  E[ow«oin,  St.  Paul,  ch.  xvi  fin. ; 
AeU  xix.  85).  No  city  was  allowed  to  assume 
this  office  without  the  permissioo  of  the  Boman 
senate  (Tac  Ann,  iv.  56,  66).  The  name  be- 
longed to  the  city,  not  to  any  religious  officiaL 
These  local  cults  were  directed  1^  a  sacerdos 
or  ifxi^p^.  [AiiaTehaa.] 
Ncoaa|i^8cis.  [Helotet.] 
HeptnBAliA.  A  festival  of  Neptune,  cele- 
brated at  Borne  on  July  88.  In  the  ancient 
calendaria  this  day  is  mailed  as  Nept.  liuU 
eiferiae^  or  Nent.  lutU,  from  which  we  see 
that  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games. 
Beepecting  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  the  people  used 
to  build  huts  of  branches  and  foliage  (urn.- 
brae).    (Hor.  Carm.  iiL  98, 1.) 

Heznu.  A  sort  of  stocks  {li\or,  also  to^ 
irtUor^,  XoanO,  in  which  criminals  were  confined*, 
used  frequently  as  a  punishment  for  slaves.  The 
original  meaning  was  pR>lMU>ly  a  thong  or  a 
stn^  with  which  the  feet  were  tied  to  a  poet 
(PUut.  Poen.  V.  4,  99).  The  words  numsUa 
and  b<Me  had  the  same  sense.  The  nervus 
included  a  wooden  framewoi^  with  holes  for 
hands,  feet  and  neck,  which  were  kept  in  their 
^boes  by  iron  bands  and  collars  (Ar.  Eq.  1049). 
[Boiae;  Oollare.1  (The  ie\oi6$  seems  to  have 
ccmfined  the  nedc  and  hands  only ;  the  itbipmv 
held  the  neck.)  Stocks  were  used  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  freebom  malefactors  as  wcdl  as 
for  slaves,  both  among  Greeks  and  Bomans; 
for  thieves  (Plant  AvX.  iv.  10, 18) ;  for  debtors, 
by  Law  of  Twelve  Tables  (cf.  liv.  16).  Nervtu 
is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  career  (Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4, 15,  &c. ;  Acta  xvi  81). 
Henrofpa'fta.  [Pupa.] 
KazuBL  See  Appendix,  Bokan  Law. 
NfcicnTtipia.  Prises  (see  'EwiyCKta)  in  the 
circus,  or  medals,  collars,  ^c,  worn  asmemorials 
of  a  victory  (Juv.  iii  68). 

Hol>ilei,  Hobilitaa.  In  the  earliest  period 
of  Boman  history  the  Patricians  or  Patres,  whor 
belonged  to  the  older  organisation  of  tiie  popu- 
lus  in  curiae,  gentes,  tmd  famfliae,  were  the 
nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebs:  they  mono- 
polised politu»l  power  and  the  distinction  which 
such  power  brings. 

In  866  B.C.  the  plebeians  obtained  the  right 
of  being  eligible  to  the  consulship,  and  fiinally 
were  admitted  to  all  the  curule  magistracies. 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  political  capacity. 

The  sharp  distinction  between  plebeians  and 
the  old  patoicians  became  blurred  no  less  by 
their  political  equalisation  than  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  marriages  between  the  two  orders 
after  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Canuleia  (445 
B.C.);  but  the  descendants  of  plebeians  who  nad 
filled  curule  magistracies  formed  a  class  called 
NobileSf  or  men  known,  in  contrast  with  Igno- 
bileSt  or  men  unknown.  The  nobiles  had  no 
legal  privil^es  as  such :  but  the^  were  bound 
together  by  a  common  distinction  and  by  a, 
common  interest  in  confining  the  election  to 
all  the  high  magistracies  to  their  own  body» 
the  Nobilitas ;  and  the  plebeian  nobiles  com- 
bined to  exclude  other  plebeians  from  the 
distinction  which  their  own  ancestors  had 
transmitted  to  them. 

The  external  distmction  of  the  nobiles  was 
the  Ini  imaginnm,  a  right  established  on  usage 
only,  and  probably  assumed  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  patricians,  who  carried  back  their 
pedigrees  (Stemmata)  to  the  remotest  period 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  91 ), 
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A  plebeian  who  first  attained  a  curale  office 
was  the  founder  of  his  family's  nobilitas  (jmn- 
cepa  nobilitntia — auctor  ^enerit).  Such  a  per- 
son ooold  haye  no  imagines  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  he  conld  haye  none  of  his  own,  for  such 
imagines  of  a  man  were  now  made  tiU  after  he 
was  dead.  Such  a  person,  then,  was  neither 
nobiUa  nor  tgnohilxB.  He  was  called  by  the 
Romans  a  novus  homo  or  '  new  man,'  ana  his 
condition  was  known  as  noviiaa  (Sail.  luq.  85). 
The  term  novtM  homo  was  neyer  appliea  to  a 
patrician.  The  first  novus  homo  of  Rome 
was  the  first  plebeian  consul  L.  Sextios,  and 
the  two  most  distinguished  noyi  homines  were 
C.  Marius  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  both  natives 
of  an  Italian  municipium,  Arpinnm. 

The  patricians  were  jealous  of  the  new 
nobility,  which,  however,  soon  united  with  the 
old  aristocracy  to  prevent  more  novi  homines 
from  rising  to  their  own  order  (Sail.  lug,  68). 
As  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  new 
class,  composed  of  patridans  and  plebeian 
nobiles,  was  able  to  exclude  novi  homines  from 
the  consulship  (Liv.  xxii.  84).  They  maintained 
this  power  to  the  end  of  the  Republican  period, 
and  the  consQlship  continued  almost  m  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  nobiles. 

The  term  OptinuUes  is  used  to  denote  the 
Nobilitas  and  the  chief  part  of  the  Equites,  a 
ridi  middle  class,  and  also  all  others  whose 
support  the  Nobilitas  and  Equites  could 
command.  Optimates  in  this  sense  are  opposed 
toPlebs  the  mass  of  the  people :  and  Optimates 
is  a  wider  term  than  Nobuitas,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  comprehend  the  Nobilitas  and  all  who 
adhered  to  them.  (Cic.  Seat  45,  Cluent.  40,  111.) 
Those  of  the  opposite  party,  whether  patrician, 
noble,  or  neither,  were  termed  Popularea. 

The  Greek  equivalents  for  (%timates  are 
Bvvarol  and  vXowriot. 

Kodoi,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  (1)  the  knot  used  in 
tying  on  the  scarf  [Breu ,  XXmfi6s]  or  other 
article  constituting  the  Andotm,  when  no 
brooch  [Pibnlft]  was  used  (Verg.  Aen.  L  820,  vi. 
801,  XL  776).  (9)  The  knot  of  hair  {K6pvtifios, 
K(Mt$i\0Sy)  either  at  the  top  or  at  tiie 
biuk  of  the  head  (Verg.  Aen,  iv.  188;  Hor. 
Epod,  xi.  28).  [Coma.]  (8)  The  knot  of  leather 
{buUa  Bcortea)  worn  by  boys  of  the  poorer 
classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla 
(Juv.  V.  165). 

Homen  {6roua).  Name.  1.  Obeex. — The 
Greeks  bore  omy  one  name,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  especial  riffhts  of  a  father  to  choose  the 
names  for  his  onildren,  and  to  alter  them  if  he 
pleased  (Dem.  c,  Boeot.  i.  p.  1006,  §  89 :  but 
see  Eur.  Phoen,  •08 ;  Ar.  Nub.  60).  It  was 
customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandukther  on  his  father's  side  ;  and 
family  names  were  commonly  nven  to  other 
children  as  well.  Similarly  gins  were  <»lled 
after  the  grandmother.  A  ooy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
similar :  Nausinikus,  son  of  Nausiphilus,  thus 
called  his  son  NausiphiluB.  and  Jlallikrates, 
son  of  Kallistratus,  called  his  son  Kallistra- 
tus.  In  some  oases  the  name  of  a  son  was  a 
patronymic  formed  from  the  name  of  the  father, 
as  Phokion,  the  son  of  Pbokus. 

To  prevent  confusion,  the  name  of  the  father 
was  usually  added  in  the  genitive  case,  as 
*AAiri/3(<^f  4  KAciWov,  nAcurrocCra^  6  noinra- 
viov :  sometimes  the  name  of  the  place  or  country 
in  which  a  person  was  bom,  as  8ouirv8l9i)f 
h    *ABfi¥aios,   'Hp69oros   *A\ueafnntir<rt6s,    &c. 
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The  custom  of  adding  the  father's  name  waa 
called  irarp6$€¥  hvoyJ^wBcu  (Xen.  Oec,  7,  §  8). 

The  Ghreeks  also  made  frequent  use  of  nick- 
names, expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiari- 
ties and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BiroAos ,  *  Stammerer ' 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  288,  §  180).  Many  such  nick- 
names are  to  be  found  in  Aristophanes,  e.g. 
Av,  1291. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their 
names  was  the  tenth  after  their  birth  (Ar.  Av. 
922,  kc).  This  was  called  ScicdTT},  and  friends 
and  relations  were  invited  to  tcJce  part  in  a 
sacrifice  and  a  repast.    ['A»fc<t>fc8p6|i.fca]. 

2.  Roman. — At  Rome  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  as  in  other  primitive  societies,  men  were 
known  by  one  name  only,  e.  g.  i^omuZiM,  Fauatu- 
his.  The  Latins  and  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
b<ume  one  name,  the  Sabines  two  (Titua  Tatiua^ 
QwirUue  Claudius,  &c,)  :  sometimes  these 
were  both  gentile,  those  of  the  father  and 
mother.  Probably  in  a  somewhat  later  age 
the  Roman  custom  was  to  have  two  names : 
the  second  in  the  genitive,  representing 
the  father  or  head  of  the  household,  as 
Marcus  Marci,  Cascilia  Metelli,  In  process 
of  time  we  find  forfreebom  men  a  triple  name, 
the  nomen  to  designate  the  gens,  the 
cognomen  the  family,  and  the  pra>enom,en  the 
individual.  The  order  was  ^^ra>enoman,  nomen, 
cognomen  {Marcus  Tulhus  Cicero);  but  in 
metrical  writing  this  is  not  preserved:  e.g. 
*  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus,*  as  an 
epitaph  in  Satumian  verse.  For  formal  de- 
scription the  name  of  the  fttther,  grandfather, 
and  even  ffreat-grandfather  was  sdded,  as  M. 
TuUius  M,  f,  IfiUus']  M,  n.  [nepoa]  M,  pr. 
[pronepoa]  Cicero,  Sometimes  the  toibe  was 
added,  e.g.  M,  Tullius  M,  f,  M,  n.  M.  pr, 
Cornelia  tribu  Cicero.  When  the  praenomen 
was  omitted,  the  order  does  not  appear  con- 
sistent in  all  writers,  both  Claudius  Pulcher 
and  Pulcher  Claudius  beizig  found  (the  latter 
is  followed  by  Cicero);  Caesar  keeps  the 
cognomen  after  the  nomen,  Livy  and  Tacitus 
vary  their  practice.  For  everyday  use  the 
praenomen  alone  was  used  for  relations  or 
intimate  friends  addressing  each  other  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  5,  82 :  '  Marce,  puta,  aut  Publi ') ;  the 
cognomen  alone  in  oroinary  intercourse;  the 
nomen  for  formal  purposes. 

(1)  Nomen. — Theeentile  name  in  patrician 
families  always  ended  in  -ius,  probably  a 
patronymic.  Other  terminations  of  the  nomen 
are  -acus  (e.g.  Divitia^ma)  Gallic;  -enus 
Umbrian ;  -na  (Caecina,  &c.)  Etruscan :  some 
others  are  formed  from  the  names  of  towns,  as 
NorbanuSf  Sec, 

(2)  Praenomen, — The  individual  name  was 
given  to  boys  on  the  ninth  day  after  their  birtli 
on  the  dies  lustricus  [Lmtratio].  Among 
ancient  praenomina,  disused  by  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  were  Agrippa,  Ancus,  Caeaar, 
Fauatua,  Poatumtts,Proculua,  Statins,  Tullua, 
Volero,  and  others ;  some  of  which  survived  as 
cognomina. 

The  following  18  are  praenomina:  Aulus 
(A,),  Decimua  (D,),  Oaiua  (C),  Gnaeua  (Cn,), 
Kaeao  (K.),  Lucius  {L.),  Manius  (M.),  Marcus 
(M.),  Publiua  (P.),  Quintua  (Q.),  Serviua  {Ser.), 
Sextus  {Sex.),  Spurius  {Sp^,  Tiberius  {Ti. 
or  Tib.),  Titus  (T.K  Mamercus{Mam.),  Avpius 
(Ap.),  Numerius  (N,),  The  number,  no  ooubt, 
decreased  from  the  custom  of  different  families 
using  only  a  few  praenomina,  usually  only  five 
or  six  (the  Comelii  used  only  Cn.,  L,  and  P. ; 
the  Domitii  Cn.  and  L.).    Some  were  used  by 
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fttWttinral  saae*  were  stiH  called 
(Cic  Miir.  14.  Sl>:  tJbe  pnctjce  of 
o^itoaujta  dad  noi  bepa  UU  the 
I  of  the  fooith  ceuiaij  AJk.  Under 
bATe  lat  the  *dop*ife  mtattem^  iar 
\datftim,  AdoptiTe  m 
e.  g.  (Ai^ovtojuu,  i!i«mtZiaitau; 
in  -«JMu,  AS  ^jUonijnu.  From  tlw  tune 
SaD*  the  origfn*i  eo^goaaeo  was  often 
M.  Tw  Ml  tine  Yaro  LucuUm*.  ibt 
TkBCognomten  ex  vtrtuU:  A/ricanu*,AMiaticu»^ 
Ac.  These,  like  other  eoyimnimA,  were  beredi- 
tsry.  (r'  Those  added  more  like  mcknsmes,  as 
Q.  Csaciliai  Metelhis  Celer  (cf.  Plin.  rii.  §  54). 
The  ttsme-sTsten  becsBM  altered  or  alto- 
gether lost  mider  the  Empire.  The  emperors, 
as  Qaias  and  Titos.  «sed  soawtimes  the  piae- 
nomen  akae,  aometimes  the  cogDamen  slone, 
with  the  imperial  title,  ss  Imp.  Cue^ar  Fe*- 
jHniaww  [Isptfmtar] ;  for  the  dtixeiis  do  roles 
either  of  ord«r  or  nomber  stem  to  have  been 
oboeiied.  Instances  of  poie  mcknames  ^^^2^ 
or  vccmhula^  are  C^i^u**^  Ce^  alteram  ^Tac 
Ann.  i  SS,  41k 

yam*»  c/  Wom^n,^Yrirm,  and  daogfaters 
added  originalhr  the  name  of  the  man  in  whose 
manms  they  wt^rv.  the  v:f«»  b«»r  hosband's,  the 
daoghterberhuh^rXa»  AlcfcVrt  Crow,  Caeci- 
lia  liet^^ii ;  bat  Uter  it  became  osoal  for  the 
daoghter  to  e^i^viM  the  ne^AtKMxhip  by  adding 
/•  ftfWr  the  tatht'r«  ruuiM'.  Ihe  praenomen 
might  be  oaed  al<*o  beKvre  the  ^^uUle  name,  as 
Seeunda  Vaierui  M.  r.  L>imiuoUr««,  soch  as 
TuUiola  for  ri«;;«.i/  ars  alA>  foond.  In  the 
later  Bepoblic  the  »n^)e  gentile  name  is  more 
common ;  onder  the  Kmpiie  we  find  two  names, 
formed  from  the  nomen  and  cog^iomen  of  ihe 
father,  or  the  combined  gentile  names  of  father 
and  mother  Caecilia  MeteUa^  VaUria  Attia) : 
three  names  are  exceptional  (Soet.  Ciaud,  26). 
^nenomina  of  women,  where  they  existed,  were 
expressed  in  writing  by  an  inrerted  capital. 

Slaves  originally  bore  the  affix  por{  '^puer)  to 
the  master's  praenomen,  as  Marcip<fr  or  Mar- 
par,  Quintipor,  &c. ;  we  find  it  also  for  freed- 
men,  *  Aulus  CaeciliuM^  Auli  libertus,  Olipor 
[for  Aulipory 

Freedmen  originally  took  before  their  own 
names  the  gentile  name  of  their  patronos  and 
any  praenomen,  as  L.  Livius  Andronicus^  the 
freedman  of  M.  Livios  Salinator. 

Homen.    [Feniu;  Appendix,  Roman  Law,  ' 
Obligatio.]  i 


sad  to  ponish 
^Xen.  Oec. 

»,  14 ;  Cie.  Lef^.  m.  «.  4^* :  they  imd  also 
to  KOTide  for  tiae  safe  custody  of  written  laws 
CHher  tens  axe  mw^ttmrmi  and 
Thac  T.  471.  At  Sparta  there 
fire  »siis#»)^ssfi  and  a  ^^m^ipanfiAa^  or 
of  reoords. 
A~t  Athens  this  svperrisioo  imd  origmally 
belonged  to  the  Arewpagos,  azkd  when  Ephialtes 
deprired  that  body  of  its  power  [^ArtMpagui] 
these  foDctions  were  cntnuted  to  a  board  of 
seren  Nomophylakes,  chosen  annoaOy  by  lot, 
who  sat  bes»de  the  Proedzi  in  the  senate  and 
ibly.    Their  actirity  was,  howerer. 


in  practice  soperseded  by  the  Tpa^Mk  vopa- 

N6|kos.  In  the  heroic  ages  the  king's  dirine 
anthority  {riftk  8*  4k  ^^9  ^^T^  IL  ii.  197)  was 
not  ahsolate,botlxmitedby  tradition  (M  ^irract 
yipoaij  Thoc  L  18).  The  king  received  from 
Zens  the  sceptre,  the  symbol  of  the  jodidal 
aothority,  and  with  it  the  ed/u^rts  {IL  u.  906, 
Od,  xtL  40S);  so  that  his  dedrions  had  a 
dirine  sanction.  Thos  LykoxKOS  was  believed 
to  have  received  instracti<Hi  nom  the  Pythia 
at  Delphi,  Zaleokos,  the  lawgiver  of  the 
Epizephyrian  Lokrians  from  Athena,  and 
Noma  from  Egeria.  The  great  fondamental 
conceptions  of  morality,  onnmom  alike  to  iJl 
mankind,  the  ^700^  r^/uM,  were  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  gods  (Soph.  0.  T.  864  sqq., 
Antig.  454  sqq.;  Eor.  SuppC.  19 ;  Thoc  iv.  97, 
&c.) ;  as  opposed  to  the  ISios  pdfws^  which  applies 
only  to  the  citisens  of  each  individnal  state 
(Arist.  R?iet.  i.  10,  8). 

The  Bifuffrts  of  the  king  were  not  laws, 
hot  single  jodgments;  hot  they  rested  npon 
costom,  and,  no  doobt,  also  established  the 
customary  law  which  was  folly  developed  in 
the  era  of  aristocracies  following  npon  tiie 
period  of  kingly  role.  These  aristocracies 
claimed  that  they  alone  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law :  this,  then,  is  the  epoch  of 
costomary  law,  of  the  onwritten  law  known 
exdosively  to  one  class.  The  Spartans  never 
went  beyond  this  stage.  Lykorgus'  laws  were 
not  written :  and  the  y4popr§s  in  Sparta  coold 
ponish  with  death  and  exile  (Arist.  Pol  vi.  7,  iii. 
1,  7)  withoot  being  responsible  or  being  bound 
by  a  written  code  (Hdt.  vi.  67 ;  Arist.  Pol,  ii. 
7,  6,  of  the  Ephors).  In  Crete  the  position  of 
the  y4povr*s  or  /SovA^  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  7)  was  the 
same  as  in  Sparta:  they  were  not  boond 
in   their  aentenoes  by   a  written  code;    but 
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private  law  was  redaoed  to  writing.  [Kd9|ioi.]  1 
This  brings  us  to  a  new  epooh,  the  era  of  i 
Codes,  wnioh  ooiiicides  witn  the  period  of 
popular  moTements.  Laws  written  on  tablets  j 
and  published  to  the  people  took  the  plaoe 
of  usages  deposited  in  the  recollection  of 
a  privikged  class.  The  first  written  code,  we 
are  told,  was  that  of  Zalenkus.  In  621  B.C. 
the  archon  Drako  was  appointed  to  draw  np  a 
written  code  of  laws  for  Athens  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  9) ; 
these  are  nsnally  called  0§<rfiolj  and  by  that 
name  generally  cUstingnished  from  the  rd/ioi  of 
Solon.  We  know  rery  little  about  Drake's  laws 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  homicide,  which 
Solon  retained  (Plut.  Sol.  17),  and  which  were 
a  reduction  to  writing  of  established  customs, 
transferring  to  the  state,  as  ffuardian  of  the  law, 
the  office  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  extreme 
severity  of  Drako's  punishments  was  not  due 
to  any  cruel  diQK>Bition  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
i^irit  of  tiie  age.  In  604  B.C.  Solon  was  chosen 
afchon  and  Sio^aiCT^i  Koi  ,POfio$4rns  (Plut. 
Sol.  14,  cf.  16 ;  Hdt.  i.  29).  No  divine  inspira- 
tion was  claimed  for  Solon's  laws.  They  pur- 
ported to  be '  the  best  laws  which  the  Athenians 
would  accept '  (Plut.  Sol.  15),  and  were  not,  as 
those  of  Lykurgus,  declared  to  be  iutimiroi 
(Plut.  Lye.  29).  Any  additions  or  alterations 
made  after  the  specified  period  of  ten  years 
were  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  or 
irwB-^ieri  on  the  part  of  the  state  (Arist.  Bhet.  i. 
15,  21 ;  cf.  Plat.  Legg.  i.  p.  644  d). 

SoUm's  laws  were  inscribed  ^jHrrpo^B6v 
rAlphabetimi]  on  square  white  wooden  tablets 
r  Amoves  J  on  a  pivot.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
divided  his  laws  into  r^/ioi  rcpl  rShf  Itpww,  v6iioi 
iroAiriJco^,  and  v6i»oi  v§fil  tvp  l9(t»riKw.  They 
were  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  subse- 
quently brought  by  Ephialtes  «/s  rh  fiovkwrfi- 
piov  jcol  tV  ^opdy,  and  ultimately  to  the 
prytaneum,  where  some  remnants  existed  even 
in  the  dap  of  Plutarch  {Sol  26).  There  were 
besides,  m  the  offices  of  the  different  magis- 
trates, copies  of  those  laws  which  they  had  to 
administer. 

Within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of  the 
Four  Hundred  the  complete  democracy  was 
restored,  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  ensued: 
commissioners  ((rv^pa^cis)  and  clerks  (dya- 
ypa^us)  were  appomted  to  copy  the  laws  within 
four  months  after  the  revision.  This  revision 
was  interrupted:  but  in  the  archonship  of 
Eukleides,  408  B.C.,  the  senate  selected  ten 
Ho\koB4rai^  who  drafted  and  published  pro- 
posals for  new  laws.  These  were  examined 
first  by  the  senate,  and  secondly  bv  500 
nomothetae  elected  by  the  8i|fi^cu,  and  were 
then  handed  over  to  the  l^x^  ^-^^  ^^ 
magistrates  by  whom  they  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered. During  the  discussion  before  the 
senators  every  private  citizen  was  to  have  liberty 
to  enter  the  senate  and  tender  his  opinion. 
All  the  laws  thus  approved  were  written  out 
in  the  Ionian  alphabet  [Alphabetnm].  At  the 
game  time  it  was  enacted  that  no  magistrate 
•hould  act  upon  any  law  not  among  those  in- 
scribed ;  that  no  t^^i^/ua  either  of  the  senate 
or  of  the  people  should  overrule  any  law ;  and 
that  in  future  the  code  as  revised  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Eukleides  should  be  used  (see  Andoc. 
de  Myst.  §§  82-89).  After  the  Lamian  War  the 
democratic  constitution  was  overthrown  by 
Antipater  (822  B.C.) ;  Demetrius  of  Phaleron, 
the  tnird  vouoB&nis  of  Athens,  established  again 
A  professedly  democratic  government;  and 
throe  years  after  his  death,  in  804-8  B.C.,  a 
new  mefpQt^  of  the  laws  took  place. 
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The  magistrates  and  dikasts  were  boimd  by 
solemn  oaths  to  adminster  the  laws,  executive 
and  judicial:  uid  the  dikasts  in  court  were 
judge  and  jury  at  once,  deciding,  without  direc- 
tion from  a  judge,  questions  of  law  and  questions 
of  fact.  In  an  Athenian  trial  at  law,  the  parties 
procured  copies  or  extracts  of  such  laws  as 
were  material  to  the  questions  to  be  tried,  and 
brought  them  before  tne  iiytfiity  iiKourrriplov  at 
the  dMbcpuris,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
box  {ix^vos)f  t<»ether  with  the  other  evidentiary 
documents,  and  produced  at  the  trial  to  be  read 
to  the  dikasts  by  the  ypamuir§6s  (see  Appendix, 
Obeek  Law,  Aotio).  There  was  at  Athens  no 
class  of  persons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or 
attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession  it  was 
to  expound  the  laws.  Every  Athenian  on 
coming  of  age  swore  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
Perikles  pointed  to  the  fear  of  the  laws  as  the 
source  of  every  civic  virtue  (Thuo.  ii.  87). 

In  later  times  the  practice  grew  up  of  passing 
legislative  measures  in  the  shape  of  occasioniu 
decrees.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  i^^urfia;  such  decrees  were 
originally  ordinances  or  measures  of  govern- 
ment, relating  to  individuals  or  to  particular 
occasions.  They  had  the  force  of  laws  so  far 
as  regarded  the  obedience  due  to  them,  and 
sometimes  p6fios  and  ^^lafia  seem  to  be  used 
indiscriminately ;  but  one  psephisma  might  at 
any  time  be  set  aside  by  another.  *This 
practice,'  says  Burke  {Beflectiona  on  the  Be- 
volution  in  France),  *  soon  broke  in  upon  the 
tenour  and  consistency  of  the  laws ;  it  abated 
the  respect  of  the  people  towards  them,  and 
totally  destroyed  them  in  the  end'  (cf.  Arist. 
Pol.  iv.  6). 

No^JioOtfrai,  at  Athens,  commissioners  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  laws 
(^viYctporoWa  r&¥  v6fui»¥). 

The  method  of  procedure  at  the  iitix^tporovia 
riov  v6fiMy  was  as  follows : — After  speeches  re- 
commendingnew  laws  and  defendinguie  old  ones 
had  been  delivered,  the  question  was  put  to  Uie 
vote  (xc^oroWa)  whether  the  laws  should  be 
confirmea  as  they  stood,  or  be  revised.  If  a  re- 
vision was  voted  for,  the  appointment  of  pofio- 
Birtu  was  taken  into  consideration.  All  projects 
of  law  had  to  be  set  up  in  public,  and  also  r»sd 
out  in  the  ekklesia,  together  with  the  old  law 
which  was  to  be  annulled  or  amended  (iropoya- 
yroCsy  Dem.  c.  Tim.  'p.  712,  §  88).  The  popnlar 
assembly,  thus  fully  informed,  selected  by  lot 
from  the  heliasts  such  a  number  of  ¥0fio$4rat  as 
was  rMuired  (usuiJly  from  600  to  1000).  With 
them  five  avrtnyopoi  were  appointed  to  ai^e  in 
defence  of  the  laws  which  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal.  The  meetings  of  the  nomothetae  re- 
sembled the  assemblies  of  the  people:  the 
prytanes  convened  them ;  irp4(c5poi  and  an  ivt- 
ffrdnis  presided  over  them.  The  law  in  favour 
of  which  the  nomothetae  voted,  whether  the 
established  law  or  the  proposed  one,  was  nipios. 

Besides  this,  the  thesmothetae  of  each  year 
were  directed  to  examine  the  whole  code  of 
laws  {9t6p6miris  rS»¥  ¥6futv),  and  to  see  if  there 
were  anv  laws  contradictory  or  useless  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctet.  §  88 ;  Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  484,  §  90).  If  they 
found  such,  the  prytanes,  in  their  report,  con- 
vened an  assembly  of  the  people  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  nomothetae  (^iri'vpcli^arrcs  woftoOiras). 

If,  after  the  repeal  of  an  old  law  by  the 
nomothetae,  it  was  found  that  the  law  proposed 
in  its  stead  was  not  expedient  (odic  iwiriiiuos) 
for  the  Athenian  people,  or  was  contrary  to  any 
of  the  established  laws  (Dem.  c.  Tim.  p.  710, 
§  88),  the  proposer  was,  within  the  limit  of  a 
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yeart  hMe  io  promteatitm  (Dtm.  c. Lefi-p.  SOh  htiag  iermB^  imier  mmmdimmam^ix, 

1 144r.  jectnre,  imienmmdimmm  nenpwsL 

V«U.     'CaumM ;  iaIiBiA.  J  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  aad  ft  wod3  BstefrnDj  be  sop^ 

V«to«  fciutM)  in  ft  ifrtintral  MB*e  means  posed  Uwt  H  wonld  ehrmyv  be  the  letter  of  tbe 

Ihoee  eigne  end  ebbtet ietioM  which  were  aaed  mniilmeie;  bwt  tbk  wee  not  eoy  bfceew  the  let 

fl)  for  eecrei   writing,   r»pA«r;   f3)  ior  npid  o€  Jemiaxy  ehrBje  begen  efreidb  with  A,  while 


writinKyLe.  Aorthamd  or  tUnofraphtf.  the  fint  iniiiiliiiee  of  the  new  reer 

ai  We  here  freqnent  mentkei  of  the  nee  of    reriefahr  the  eirihth  dej  after  the  lest  i 


(1)  We  here  freqnent  mcwtaoa  of  the  nee  of    reriefaly  the  eighth  dej  after  the 
cipher,  for  de^patcoee  or  letters  of  an  important   of  Dernwher,  imd  waa  maAed  by  ite 
or  oorapR)mi«ng  nature,  at  the  end  of  the  Be-    which  waa  ^tm  anndiBe  letter  far  the  whole 
poUkaa  period.     The  cipher  need  bj  Ceeear,    Tear.    Henee  the  iii  ilfiaeiirel  Sondaj  I«etter. 
aceordtng  to  SoeL  luL  56,  wmeitted  in  making    [Phw ;  C^MJIil ;  !■*■■  lilfmao.] 

D  stand  ior  A,  E  lor  B,  and  ao  oo  throo^  the 
alphabet  Thectphernaedbj  Angnetoewas eren 
ampler,  B  for  A,  C  for  B,  dM^  (Suet.  ^«^.  88).    ' 

(2)  Tim  Noiae  Ttrxmiamae  or  Soiae  Tironu  O. 
H  Seneau  may  be  taken  as  the  repreaentatiTe  . 

of  aadent  shorthand  writinc.     The  nae  of  this  !       09^.    [Trihu;  rcpowoCo.] 
art  is  not  direetl  j  mmtioned  among  Greeks  or  \      Obha.    A  icswi]  either  of  wood  or  mmmnw 
Bomans  before  the  time  of  Cioero.     Plotardi  •  earthenware,  broad  at  the  bottoaa  and 
(Cof.  Jftflk  23;  traces  its  origin  to  dicero,  who,    ing  towards  the  top,  need  for  ^>^*m^ 


(Per*.  T.  148). 

Obali'KU  (^5(AleKe«>,  dinunntiTe  of  easA^ 
(Hdt.  iL  111),  which  ptoperij  signiJiea  a 


he    saji,   employed   derka  to    take   down 

speech  of  Cato  in  signs  (gTf^itt).   FromCieero's 

own  aoeoont  of  his  frwwlinan  Tiro  (Flam.  xtL 

4;  it  is  probable  that  the  real  labour  of  the 

work  was  his,  not  Cieero's,  and  that  the  title        (1)  An  obelisk  b  ptupedy  a  sing^  blo^  of 

'noiaeTironianae' is  jost.     Maeeenaa,  Ronins    stone,  cut  into  a  qnadriuteral  form,  the  aides  of 

the    grammarian,    and    others  (among    them    whidi  dimiwirfi  sH^^litlj  from  the  base  to  the  top 

Seneca),  are  said  to  hare  perfected  the  system :    of  the  diaft,  which  ia  crowned  by  a  qnadrilateral 

6000  signs  are  said  to  hare  been  arranged  and    pyramid.    Most  of  tiie  Egyptian  t^*^\^*-  were 

perfoeted  by  Seneca  and  his  naiani.  \  made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which 

From  this  time  the  Qse  of  stenography  spread.  I  phboe  th^  were  carried  to  dilfaient  parts  of 
It  serred  for  taking  down  public  speedies  and  EgypL  They  were  always  i^aced  in  pairs  at  the 
lectures,  and  for  any  writing  from  dictation,  ejg. .  entranee  to  a  tenipie ;  bat  the  Rnmans,  regard- 
the  roogfa  drafts  of  wills,  whidi  were  after-  I  ing  them  as  trophies,  set  them  op  singly.  An 
wards  written  out  (perweribere)  in  a  fair  copy,  exception  to  this  were  the  two  obeKsks  at  the 
It  was  taogfat  in  sdoola.  Many  Bomans  kept ;  Ma«iolema  of  Aognatns. 
slares  trained  for  the  porpoee  [Motazii],  i     Obelisks  were    first  transported   to   Borne 

The  Tironian  sjrstem  consists  mainfy  (a)  in  ;  under  Augustas,  who  eaoaed  one  to  be  erected 
using  an  alphabet  more  or  less  based  on  thet  in  the  Circus  and  another  in  the  Campos 
Boman  letters  so  modifted  as  to  facilitate  the  j  Martius  (Plin.  zxzri  f  71).  BoQx  of  these  are 
junction  of  letters.  in  existence,  one  in  the  Piaxza  dd  Popolo,  the 

(b)  In  representing  terminations  by  arbitrary  other  on  the  Monte  Citonoi  Another  obdisk 
signs  and  points,  such  as  B.  for  -ton,  3  for  >  was  broof^  to  Borne  by  Cal^ula,  and  placed 
-wint.  See.  '  on  the  Vatican    in  the  spina  of  the  Circus  of 

{e)  In  employing  abbreriations  (rigla).  '  Caligula  (Plin.  xzxri  §  74).    It  stands  at  pre- 

id)'      ' ••  -.-.---         -  -    *- 


(a)  In  adopting  arbitrary  signs  {eompemdui)  sent    in  front    oi  St.  Peter's,    where    it 

for  common  words.  placedin  1586.     The  largest  obelisk  at  Boaoae  ia 

Votft'riL  Shortiuukd  writers,  dayes  or  freed-  that  whidi    was   originally  tranqwrted   from 

men,  whom  wealthy  Bomans  kept    in  their  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Con^antine,  and 


and  often  took  about  with  them  on    oonTejed  to  Borne  by  his  son  ConstantiuB,  who 
their  trarels  (Plin.  Ep.  uL  6 ;   Mart.  x.  62).    placed  it  in  the  Cirnis  Maximus  ( Amm.  Marc 


They  were  employed  for  tokmg  notes  in  the '  xriL  4).  Its  present  position  is  before  the 
Uw-coorts  (Mart.  ▼.  51,  &c),  and  were  MHuetimes  '  north  portico  of  the  Tjiteran  diurdi,  where  it 
called  acttiarii  (Suet.  luL  65).    In  course  of    was  pboed  in  1588. 

time  the  title  of  nofarit  was  exclusirely  applied  There  are  nine  othar  obelisks  at  Bomebesidee 
to  the  prirate  secretaries  of  the  emperors,  who  those  mentiooed  above,  but  none  of  them  is  of 
were  persons  of  high  rank.  The  shorihaDd  •  historical  importance.  There  are  also  ob^isks 
writers  were  now  called  exeeptijres.  in  rarioos  other  places,  as  at  C<xistantinople, 

Morale.    [Aratrnm ;  AgTiealtare]  \  Aries,  ftc,  some  of  which  are  works  of  Egyptian 

MorallM.    See  Appendix^BoMAK  Law.         i  art,  and  others  only  imitaticHis. 
MoreadiiAlo.    [Baerna;  Fu&as.] 


Mori  ho'iBiaat.    [Mobilat.] 

Mozs,    MoxAlif   a'etio.       See    Apr-ondix, 


(2)  0Miscu9  and  obelus  are  both  used  to 
denote  a  gramnufcrian*s  mark  (f)  against  a  sue- 
pected  passage. 


BoMAX  Law.  |     Obliga'tio,  Obliga'tio  Httera'raB.    See  Ap- 

Mvouniilft'rii  or  Mvmila'rii    [ArgentarlL] .  pendix,  Bokak  Law. 

Mnmaiiis.    [CoisAge.]  •     fKboloa.    [Coiaagv,  Grekk.] 

Mmeim'tio.    [Teftaaoatiui.]  O'ereae.    Greares.    [Aims  aad  Aiaour.] 

Ma'ndmao  (in  an  older  form  noundifuie''  \  See  fig.  754. 
novendituui).  The  mai^et  day.  The  Bomans  Oeeupa'tio.  See  Appendix,  Boxak  Law. 
had  a  srstem  of  ei^t-day  weeks,  which,  like  our  |  Oetolier  eciu  (eqaui).  On  the  Ides  of  Octo- 
seren-day  weeks, ran  on  without  starting  afresh  ber  ineach  yearthere  was  araoe  of  M^o^  inthe 
with  the  new  month  or  year  (Or.  FoMt.  i.  54).  Campus  Bfartius,  after  which  the  off-horse  of 
By  the  ordinary  UK^usiTe  reckoning  the  eighth  the  winning  biga  was  sacrificed  by  the  flwni»n 
day  was  counted  as  the  ninth  and  called  nun-  Martialis  at  the  altar  of  Mars :  the  tail  was  cut 
dinae;  the  whole  wedc  or  pen'od  of  eight  days   off  (nffapenita.  Plant.  MiL  Oior.  iiL  1, 165; 


FIc.  m— Grcdc  wwlor 

patUngongraaTM.    (From 

a  TM*,  BHtlah  MoMiun.) 
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Prop.  ▼.  1,  20),  and,  taken  to  the  Regia,  the 
blood  from  it  waa  sprinkled  on  the  hearth  of 
Yetta :  tiie  blood  was  kept  and  stored  np  within 

the  Begia,  for  fntnre 
sacred  rites  [Paiilia]. 
There  was  a  struggle 
for  the  head  of  Uie 
victim  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
Sacra  Via  and  those 
of  the  Sahara. 

Ode'nnL       [Thea* 
tmsL] 

Oeno'phonmL     A 
large      two  -  handled 
vessel     for     holding 
wine,    of     onoertain 
shape  (Jav.  vi.  425; 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  109; 
Pers.  V.  140). 
Oifo'ndiz.   [Apex.] 
Olea,  OU'va  {iKda, 
or,    in    older    Attic 
and     Trag.     ikaia) ; 
OleniiL  Oli'Tom  (Ixcuov) ;  Ole'tnm,  OUye'tnm 

The  caltivation  of  the  olive  was  probably  not 
practised  by  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  record.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  oil  was  used  at  first  neither  for  light  nor 
for  food,  but  only  for  anointing  the  bodv.  The 
wood  of  the  olive  is  used  in  Homer  for  axe- 
handles,  dubs,  &c  {Jl.  xiii.  612,  Od.  ix.  820), 
which  does  not  prove  cultivation :  oil  is  used 
for  anointing  frequently  in  the  Odyssey  {e.g. 
vi  79),  but  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare  and 
oostly ;  which  may  point  to  its  having  been,  in 
the  earliest  Homeric  period,  an  imported 
luxury,  used  as  an  unguent  by  the  rich  instead 
of  the  ordinary  tfXci^op  of  fat.  In  the  later 
Homeric  poems  {Od.  vii.  16;  H.  xvii.  66)  it 
would  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit- 
bearing  olive  (iAjohi  as  opposed  to  K6rt¥os  or 
iypi4\atos,  and  perhaps  fvKlii  in  Od.  v.  476) 
had  beenintrodnoed  from  tne  East.  In  Northern 
Greece  it  was  certainly  later  than  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  who  does  not  mention  the  tree  at  alL 
The  cultivation  of  the  olive  at  Athens  may  be 
dated  not  much  later  than  700  B.C.  Attica 
was  possibly  its  earliest  home  in  Greece  (Hdt. 
V.  82).  Its  identification  with  the  goddess 
Athena  nrobably  dates  froon  a  time  when  the 
ohve  had  become  a  source  of  wealth  in  Attica. 
No  trace  of  this  is  found  in  Homer.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Ghreek  colonists  brought  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  to  Maffna  Graecia  and 
Massilia,  and  that  it  spread  thence  over  Italy, 
.perhaps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons 
(Plin.  XV.  1 1),  and  Southern  Gaul. 

Mopieu  4kaat  or  fiopieu.  At  Athens,  besides 
tiuu,  which  were  private  property,  there  were 
o^r  olives,  growmg  both  on  public  and  pri- 
vate lands,  which  were  the  property  of  the 
state.  Frcon  these  came  the  oil  which  was 
used  for  prices  in  special  jars.  They  were 
called  ftoplai  from  the  tradition  that  they  had 
been  propagated  (fA9fioariti4r€u)  from  the  sacred 
olive  of  Athena  in  tne  Acropolis :  they  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Areiopagus, 
who  sent  monthly  inspectors  (^iri/MXiTToi)  and 
annual  ocnnmissioners  (yv^iww^s)  to  visit  them. 
Anvone  who  destroyed  a  moria  was  punishable 
with  banishment  and  confiscation.  The  stump 
of  a  moria  which  had  been  cut  was  guarded  by 
a  fence  (<n\K6i)t  (Lys.  ircpl  rov  <n}#rov.  Or.  7; 
Soph.  0.  O.  701). 

Yabistixb. — The  Olea  Europaea  is  the  only 
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species  of  the  natural  family  of  Oleacecie  winch 
yields  oil,  but  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  plant.  The  following  seem  to  have  beoi 
the  most  important: — (1)  Pausia  or  Poaea; 
(2)  Beaia;  (8)  Orchis  {OrcfUtis,  Orchita, 
Orchas) ;  (4)  Baditu ;  (6)  Licinia  or  Liciniana ; 
(6)  aergia  or  Sergiana.  Of  these  the  berry  of 
the  Pauaia  was  the  most  pleasant  in  flavour 
while  green ;  that  of  the  Begia  was  the  finest ; 
while  both  of  these,  together  with  tiie  Orchis 
and  the  Badius,  and  in  general  all  ^e  larger 
varieties,  were  better  suited  for  eating  than  for 
making  oil.  The  LicimcL,  in  the  Venafrum 
district,  yielded  the  finest  oil ;  the  Sergio^  the 
chief  olive  of  the  Sabine  district,  the  greatest 
quantity. 

Soil  axd  Gliiiate. — The  soil  considered 
most  congenial  was  a  rich  soil,  whether  clay  or 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil 
being  essential  in  either  case  to  carry  off  the 
wat^. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  varieties  known  to  Uie 
anciente  would  flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold 
situations.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
western  exposure  lying  weU  open  to  the  sun 
was  preferred,  and  within  from  80  to  50  miles  of 
the  sea.  If  tiie  oUves  of  ItaJy  held  the  first 
place,  Baetica  and  Istria  came  next  (see  Mart, 
xii.  68). 

Pbopaoation  AMD  CULTURE. — Previous  to 
the  formation  of  an  olive-yard  {olstuntf  olive' 
turn)  it  was  necessary  to  la^  out  a  nursery 
{senUnarium)  for  the  reception  of  Uie  jyoung 
plants.  It  was  the  practice  to  trench  U>astu 
TUtre)  this  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  then 
to  leave  it  to  crumble  down  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere. 

(1)  The  method  of  propagation  generally 
adopted  was  to  select  from  tne  most  productive 
trees  young  healthy  branches  {ramos  novellos), 
of  such  a  thickness  as  to  be  easily  held  by 
the  hand.  The  branches  were  sawn  into 
lengths  of  a  foot  and  a  half  each,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bark ;  these  seg- 
ments (taUcLe^  clatnuae  or  Brunei),,  were  then 
tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end  with  a  knife,  and 
the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with  dung 
and  ashes ;  they  were  then  buried  upright  in  the 
ffround,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingers' 
breadth  below  the  surface.  During  the  first 
^ear,  the  ground  was  frequently  loosened,  and 
m  the  heat  of  summer  water  was  regularly 
supplied.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  Uie 
plants  were  pruned,  and  in  the  fift^  the  young 
trees  {arlrtiscuUu)  were  transplanted  {hahUes 
tra'nslationi)^  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  a  short 
time  before  the  buds  were  form^.  Pits 
{scrohes)  four  feet  every  way  were  prepared  a 
year  befcnrehand,  so  that  the  earth  nought  be 
thoroughly  pulverised ;  small  stones  and  gravel 
mixed  with  mould  being  placed  at  the  Iwttom 
to  ^e  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The  young  tree 
was  lifted  with  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  pos- 
sible attached  to  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
pit,  surrounded  with  a  little  manure.  The 
trees  were  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  26 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Every  vear  .the  soil  around  the  roots  was 
loosened  with  hoes  {hidensV  or  with  the  plough, 
the  roots  Uiemselves  laid  bare  {abtaqueare^ 
ablaqueatio)^  suckers  cut  away,  and  lichens 
scraped  off;  every  third  year^  in  autumn, 
manure  was  thrown  in ;  every  eighth  year  the 
trees  were  pruned.  Besides  this,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  regularly  ploughed  at  the 
usual  seasons,  and  cropped  in*  alternate  years. 


(8) 
■tillp 


(3)  A  lecond  metliod  of  pn^tagation  wm  lo 
cat  (he  roots  ot  wild  oUvee  into  bumU  piece  ■, 
each  oonUining  an  eye  (oouliu);  *ud  these 
pieces  were  ti«ated  »»  the  taleae  deecribed 

(a)  A  third  method  (Verg.  Qimrg.  ii.  SO)  is 
itill  pnnaed  in  some  puti  of  Itilf ,  «hece  an 
old  tree  i>  hewn  down  and  the  exterior  part  of 
the  wood,  retaining  the  bark,  cut  into  imall 
p^ecea  (nonoli).  These  are  pnt  into  tha  ea^1J^ 
and  (muplanted  at  the  end  o[  ona  fsar.  and  in 
three  ]reara  are  fit  to  form  on  oliva-yaid. 

Grafting  and  budding  (tiuerere,  intilki, 
oeutot  imersrs)  were  also  resorted  to. 

OuTX^OATHXiUMO  (oMtoi,  ottnfut).— The 
olive  asoallf  comes  tomatnrit;,  in  Itol;,  abont 
the  middle  or  Utter  end  of  December ;  bnt  it 
ma  gathered  in  Tarioas  stages  of  its  progreis, 
either  while  yet  green  (alba),ai  when  cha^f^ig 
ooloor  {earial.or  whenfnlly  ripe(nwra).  The 
trait  was  picked  by  gatherers  (hguili  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  hue  hand,  but  such  as  oonld 
not  be  reached  by  the  aid  ol  ladders  waa  beaten 
down  with  long  reeds. 


DrrraaBNT  Uraa.— The  ohronolt^ical  order 

in  the  aaes  of  the  olire  appean  to  have  been— 

(I)  Fi»    anointing  {bcoat  the    Homeric    age 


pteaetved  (Od.  iL  688) ;  (b)  oil  as  food  or  tor 
oooking  purpoaes. 

PutHKBVtMa  OuviH  (ctmdere  oltat,  olha- 
rum  oondifurB,  conditio}, 

Olives  might  be  preserved  in  various  stages 
ol  ripeness. 

Oieen  olives,  the  pautia  beiDg  used  princip-  . 
■Uy  toe  this  porpoae,  were  preserved  in  stco^ 
brme  (niuria),  or  lieaten  together  into  a  mass, 
steeped  in  several  watera,  then  pleased  and 
thnmn  with  salt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  with  i 
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amvrta  by  the  Latins,  and  was  extensivel)' 
nsed  as  a  manure,  and  for  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  other  Quid  which  flowed  from  [he 
palp,  when  subjected  to  more  forcible  pressore, 
was  the  oil  {olrum,  olivum),  mingled,  however, 
to  a  certskin  eitent  with  airmrca  and  other  im- 
parities (frarea,  faeeea).  The  finest  oil  wsa 
made  from  the  frnit  before  it  was  fully  ripa, 
and  from  this  ciccomstanoe,  or  from  its  green- 
ish colour,  was  termed  oUum  viride,  and  bj 
the  Qreeks  t^i^iKmr  or  mnorpiB^s. 

Dnder  ordinary  oircumBtancea,  the  ripe  fmit 
when  gathered  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  COD- 
veyed  in  baalcets  to  the  fumhoose.  where  it 
was  placed  for  a  short  time  in  heaps  npon 
sloping  wooden  floors  (in  tabulato),  in  o^ie^ 
that  a  portion  of  the  amurca  might  flow  out, 
and  a  slight  fermentation  take  place. 

The  oUves  when  ready  were  placed  in  bags 
baskets   (/Uc>|,  and  subjected  to  " 


shine  conaiiting  partly  of  a  bmisinK 
..  _  ,  — Jy  of  a  squeeiing  apparatas,  called 
Tnipetiuil,  mola   oteario,   eanalit    el    totea. 


and   partly  of  s 


,    tudicula.      The 


e  cistern  (locui)  below  the  press, 
ttina  it  was  ladled  {eapulare)  by 
b  ieapvlatcrr),  with  a  large  flat 
-■  nret  into  one  vat  Oabram  fie- 
ri another,  thirty  being  plaoed 


a  allowc 


Hall-Hpe 


Ripe  olives,   especially   the   oreKitU,  were 

Srinkled  with  salt  and  dried  in  the  son.  Or 
at  were  preserved  sweet  in  ije/rutum  without 
salt. 

Spilymm  was  made  by  extracting  the 
sitmes,  chopping  np  the  pulp,  and  throwing  the 
fragments  into  a  jar  with  vinegar,  coriander 
seeds,  oamin.  fennel,  rae,  and  mmt,  enoogh  oil 
being  added  to  exclude  tiie  air. 

On-KAimo  (olnum  conjStere).— The  fruit 
of  the  olive-  tree  oonsiita  of  two  parts,  the  pulpy 
pericarp  {caro)  and  the  atone  (niic[«us). 

Tha  caro  or  palp  yielded  two  fluids :  one  ol 
these  yielded  a  alight  perfume,  was  of  a  watery 
consistence,  dark  in  colour,  and  bitter  to  the 
taats;    it  was  called  itiii(rfiit  by  the  Greeks, 


M«),ai 

in  a  tow  for  this  .      . 

rest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  (he  oj. 

repealed  until  all  impurities  had  been  re 
Bait  or  carbonate  of  soda  (nigrum)  was  some- 
times used  lofacilitate  this.  The  oil  was  finally 
poured  into  jais  (doUd  ai«ari<i|  thoron^ily 
cleaned  and  seasoned  and  glazed  with  wax  or 
gum,  the  lids  (op«reuIa)  were  carefully  secured, 
and  thay  wen  then  delivered  to  the  overseer 
(eutfos),  by  whom  they  wore  storod  up  in  the 
vault  {aUa  oUaria). 

After  a  moderate  force  hod  been  applied  lo 
tha  press,  the  braised  palp  {^tim^  waa  taken 
ont  of  the  bags,  sepaiatea  from  (he  kernel,  and 
I  presaed  a  second,  and  »fgaa  a  third  time.  Hw 
'  oil  flret  obtained  (oJ«uni  primat  jrrasmnte) 
waa  the  finest,  and  the  later  pceasmga  weie 
proportionally  interior. 

The  qaantity  of  fruit  thrown  at  one  time 
into  (he  preas  (/adiu,  hoaCui)  varied  from  110 
to  180  modii,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 

OU|«'ralLi«  (i\iyapx^')>  tl"  government  of  a 
few,  IS  dis(ingnisbed  (1)  from  ipumMporCa, 
govenuDent  by  the  best  citisens  tor  the  oommon 
good,  and  (S)  from  B^^i,  government  by  the  body 
j  ot  freemen ;  as  being  the  role  of  tha  dominant 

C-tion  of  the  community  when  it  had  ceased  to 
the  exponent  ol  the  geneial  interests  ot  the 
'  state,  and  became  the  ascendency  of  a  faction, 
whose  efforts   were    directed   chiefly   towards 

(Ariat.  Eth.  Nif.  viii.  13,  Pot.  iv.  i,  p.  1390: 
Polyb.  vi.  8,  §  i).  The  preaervation  of  power 
under  auch  circumabncea  of  oonrae  depended 
chiefly  upon  tlie  poasesaion  of  auperior  wealth 
and  advantages,  Tboa  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  essentially  characteristic  of  an  oligarchy 
that  tha  main  distinction  between  the  dominant 
faction  and  ths  snbject  portion  ot  the  com- 
munity was  the  poaaeasion  of  greater  wealth 
on  the  part  of  the  former.  An  oligarchy  was 
generally  developed  from  an  aristocracy  ot 
birth ;  bat  high  birth  waa  not  an  essential 
condition. 

AristoUa  (Po(.  i'  -      -    - 
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certain  large  amount  of  property  is  the  only 
requisite  for  being  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  (ri/iOJcpor/a) ;  (2)  where  the  members  of 
the  government  themselves  supply  vacancies  in 
their  ranks  by  electing  others  to  fill  them; 
(3)  where  the  son  succeeds  to  the  power  of  his 
father ;  (4)  where,  besides  this  bemg  the  case, 
the  rulers  govern  according  to  no  fixed  laws, 
but  arbitrarily.  The  first  kind  is  called  by 
Aristotle  {Pol.  iv.  11)  6\iyapxi<i  iroAmic^,  that 
is,  an  oligarchv  so  moderate  as  to  be  nearly 
a  iroAirefa  :  where  more  extensive  privileees 
were  given  to  large  property,  it  was  called 
wkovroKporia  (Xen.  Mem,  iv.  6,  22). 

To  the  conditions  of  (8)  and  (4),  where  arbi- 
trary power  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
few  ruling  families,  the  name  8vyairTc(a  is  given 
(Arist.  Pol.  iv.  6,  %  p.  1292  b) :  this  is  described  as 
the  extreme  oligarchy  and  corresponding  {ianl- 
<rrpo<bos)  to  the  extreme  democracy  or  bx^oKpvria 
(see  Thuc.  iu.  62,  iv.  78;  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  10,  v.  8). 

The  term  kfnaroKpoeria  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  hXtyapx^^  (^^«  Thuc. 
iii.  82 ;  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2,  §  7 ;  Ar.  Av.  126.) 

Oly'mpia  (*OAi;juiria).  The  Olympic  games, 
the  greatest  of  the  national  festivals  of  the 
Greeks.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at  Olym- 
pia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small  plain  to 
the  west  of  Pisa.  For  the  place  and  its  history 
see  Class.  Diet. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried 
in  obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Eleian  priests 
attributed  the  institution  of  the  festival,  in- 
cluding the  crown  of  wild  olive  {K6rt¥os)f  and 
the  ircrrcnyp/f,  to  the  Idaean  Herakles,  and 
referred  it  to  the  time  of  Kronos.  Most  ancient 
writers,  however,  attribute  the  institution  of 
the  games  to  Herakles  the  son  of  Amphitryon, 
while  others  represent  Atreus  as  their  founder. 
Pindar  {01.  xi.  24-77,  iii.  14)  says  that  they 
were  founded  by  Herakles  Amphitryoniades 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Mo- 
liones  and  Augeas.  We  may  conclude  that 
religious  festivals  had  been  celebrated  at 
Olympia  from  the  earliest  times,  which  alone 
would  account  for  their  paramount  importance 
in  Greece.  The  first  historical  fact  connected 
with  the  Olympian  games  is  their  revival  by 
IphituSf  king  of  Elis,  who  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  it  with  the  assistance  of  Lyk- 
urgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of 
the  festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment 
of  the  ^jcexcipfo,  or  sacred  armistice,  pro- 
claimed by  peace-heralds  {(nrop9oib6poi)  first  in 
Elis  and  afterwards  in  the  otner  parts  of 
Greece;  it  put  a  stop  to  all  warfare  for  the 
month  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated, 
and  which  was  called  Upofirivia. 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined 
at  first  to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  at  length 
became  a  festival  for  the  whole  Greek  nation. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games 
but  freemen  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  under 
no  religious  or  civil  disabilities;  barbarians 
might  be  spectators,  but  slaves  were  entirely 
excluded  tUl  after  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conquerors.  During  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  some- 
times excluded.  Thus  the  horses  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse  were  disallowed  from  the  chariot-race 
through  the  influence  of  Themistokles,  because 
he  h^  not  taken  part  with  the  other  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  (Plut.  Them.  25 ;  cf .  Thuc. 
V.  49) ;  and  other  similar  cases  are  recorded. 


No  women  (except  the  priestess  of  Demeter) 
were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even  to  cross  the 
Alpheius  during  the  celebration  of  the  games 
under  penaltv  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typaean  rock  (see  Pans.  v.  6,  §  6).  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races  (Pans.  iii.  8,  §  1).  The  number  of  spec- 
tators at  the  festival  was  very  great;  and  it 
served  not  merely  as  a  religious  ircatiiyvpis  and 
spectacle,  but  also  as  a  fair.  Many  of  the 
persons  present  were  also  deputies  {0€wpol) 
from  the  various  states  of  Greece ;  and  we  find 
that  these  embassies  vied  with  one  another  in 
munificence  and  splendour  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illus- 
trious citizens  of  a  state  were  frequently  sent 
as  $tupol  (Thuc.  vi.  16). 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Penteteris  (ircvr- 
frrjpisji  i.e.  a  •  space  of  four  years  elapsed 
between  each  and  the  next  succeeding  festival. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after 
the  summer  solstice,  and  lasted  five  days,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
inclusive. 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple 
at  Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god 
made  by  Pbeidias,  wasone  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  Grecian  art  (Pans.  v.  10,  &c.).  The 
festival  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
games  or  contests  {iyitw  *OKvfiiriaKis,  &<0A»v 
a/uAAat,  Kpiffts  d^0A»ir,  rf$fihs  MKuy^  yuca- 
<poplcu)f  and  the  festive  rites  {ioprfi)  connected 
with  the  sacrifices,  processions,  and  banquets 
in  honour  of  the  conquerors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  triab  of 
strength  and  skill,  which  were  increased  in 
number  from  time  to  time.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-four  contests,  eighteen  in  which  men 
took  part  and  six  in  which  boys  engaged,  though 
they  were  never  all  exhibited  at  one  festival, 
since  some  were  abolished.  The  princi|^  con- 
tests were  as  follows : — 1.  The  foot-race  {9p6fios), 
the  only  contest  during  the  first  thirteen  Olym- 
piads. 2.  The  SfovAof,  or  foot-race,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  travexved  twice.  8.  The  8<JAt- 
Yos,  a  still  longer  foot-race  than  the  9iav\os. 
[Cartas.]  4.  Wrestling  (ircUty)  [Laota],  and 
5.  the  rentatUon  (ircrradAov),  which  con- 
sisted of  five  exercises.  6.  Boxing  {xvyfiff). 
[Pagilataa.]  7.  The  chariot-race  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (T-nrwy  rf\tluv  8p<$ftof,  Bpfia). 
The  Paaoratiam  {irayicp^tov).  9.  The  horse- 
race (jtmcos  k4\ijs).  10.  The  foot-race,  in  which 
men  ran  with  the  equipments  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers  (^irAir^f  9p6fws).  [Carsai.]  11.  The 
contest  of  heralds  {idjpvKts)  and  trumpeters 
{(roKiriyKraf).  Besides  these,  there  were  other 
kinds  of  races  with  horses,  mares  {Kdkrri), 
mules,  and  foals,  with  and  without  chariots; 
and  similar  contests  for  boys. 

The  order  of  the  games  is  uncertain.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first  day  was  occupied 
by  sacrifices  and  preliminary  arrangements; 
that  the  contests  of  boys  came  next,  and  the 
third  day  contests  of  men ;  on  the  fourth  day 
the  Pentathlon  and  the  chariot  and  horse 
races.  The  fifth  day  appears  to  have  been 
devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices,  and  to 
the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleians  to  the  con- 
querors in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called 
Hellanodikae  ('EAAavod^cu),were  appointed  by 
the  Eleians,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the 
whole  festival.  It  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
ally under  the  superintendence  of  Pisa.  But 
after  the  return  of  the  Herakleidae,  the  Aeto- 
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liang,  who  had  been  of  great  assistanoe  to  the 
Hen^eidae,  settled  in  Elis,  and  from  this 
time  the  Aetolian  Eleians  obtained  the  regu- 
lation of  the  festivali  and  appointed  the  pre- 
siding officers. 

The  Hellanodikae  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Eleians.  Their  number 
varied  in  the  oonrse  of  centuries ;  but  in  01. 
108  (848  B.C.)  was  finally  fixed  at  ten. 

The  Hellanodikae  were  instructed  for  ten 
months  before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the 
Eleian  maffistratcs  called  No/io^Xcurcf,  in  a 
building  called  'EAAat^oSuccu^r.  Their  office  pro- 
bably only  lasted  for  one  festival.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Eleian  senate.  Their 
office  was  considered  most  honourable.  They 
wore  a  purple  robe  (irop^vpls)^  and  had  in  the 
Stadium  special  seats  appropriated  to  them. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  HeUinodikae  were  a 
certain  number  of  iiK^cu  with  an  iKvrdpxvs 
at  their  head,  who  formed  a  kind  of  police,  and 
carried  their  commands  into  execution. 

All  free  Greeks  who  had  complied  with  the 
rules  prescribed  to  candidates  were  allowed  to 
contend  in  the  games.  The  equestrian  con- 
tests were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy ; 
but  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  cotdd 
conteud  in  the  athletic  contests.  Alkibiades 
sent  seven  chariots  to  one  festival  (Thuc.  vi. 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Macedon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended 
with  one  another  for  the  prize  in  the  equestrian 
contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had 
to  prove  to  the  Hellanodikae  their  qualifica- 
tions as  competitors.  They  further  had  to 
swear  before  the  statue  of  Zeus  *Opirios  that  they 
had  undergone  the  preparatory  training  (irgo- 
yvfUfiio'iMTa)  for  ten  months  previously.  The 
different  contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
would  follow  one  another,  were  published  upon 
a  notice-board  (A«;ir»/ua). 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.  When  they  were 
all  ready  to  begin  the  contest,  the  judges  ex- 
horted ihem  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and 
then  gave  the  signal  to  commence.  Anyone 
detected  in  bribing  a  competitor  to  give  the 
victory  to  his  antagonist  (a  not  uncommon 
practice)  was  heavily  fined. 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a 
garland  of  wild  olive  {K6TiPos)t  cut  from  a 
sacred  olive-tree,  called  4Kcda  Jca\Xi<rr^4»ayof, 
which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Altis. 
Herakles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the 
country  of  the  H3rperboreans,  and  to  have 
planted  it  himself  at  the  r4pfui  of  the  hippo- 
drome outside  the  Altis  (Pind.  01.  ii.  14).  A 
boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  still  alive 
(ctft^iOoA^f  irois),  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
Ixpva^  iptiniytp).  The  victor  was  originally 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  {rpivovs  MxotKKos),  but  afterwards 
upon  a  table  of  ivory  and  gold.  (Pans.  v.  12, 
§  8.)  Pahn  branches,  the  common  tokens 
of  victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in 
their  hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  those 
of  his  father  and  his  countrr,  were  then  pro- 
claimed by  a  herald  before  the  representatives 
of  assembled  Greece. 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an 
Olympic  victory  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens 
to  coiner  honour  upon  tne  state  to  which  he 
belonged :  and  a  conqueror  usually  had 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  fellow-citizens.    The  Eleians  allowed  his 
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I  statue  to  be  placed  in  the  Altis.  On  his  return 
home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  through  a 
breach  made  in  the  walls  (Plut.  Symp.  ii.  5), 
in  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises 
were  celebrated  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetnr. 
Hence  the  term  ^IfftKatrriKhs  &7C0r.  [Ath- 
letae.J 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
a  contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be 
iiKovirL  This  happened  either  by  default  of 
the  antagonist,  or  when  an  Athletes  possessed 
such  strength  and  skill  that  no  one  dared  to 
oppose  him.     (Pans.  vi.  7,  §  2.) 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic 
games,  it  was  the  best  opportunity  which  tbe 
artist  and  the  writer  possessed  of  making  their 
works  known.  Accordingly,  literary  works 
were  often  recited  or  read  at  the  Olympic 
festiviJ.  Herodotus,  e.g.^  is  said  to  have  reiad 
his  History  at  this  festival.  In  the  same  way 
painters  and  other  artists  exhibited  their  works 
at  Olympia. 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman 
emperors  down  to  tne  sixteenth  year  of  Theo- 
dosius,  894  aj>.  (01.  298),  when  the  Olympic 
festival  was  abolished  for  ever. 

In  course  of  time  festivals  were  established 
in  many  Greek  states,  such  as  Athens,  Alex- 
andria, EphesuB,  Smyrna,  Antioch  in  Syria, 
&Q.y  in  imitation  of  that  at  Olympia,  and  under 
the  same  name.  Some  of  these  are  only  known 
to  us  by  inscriptions  and  coins ;  but  others,  as 
the  Olympic  festival  at  Antioch,  obtained  great 
celebnty. 

Olj'mpiM  (*OAvftiric(f),  was  the  period  of 
four  years  which  elapsed  between  any  one  and 
the  next  following  celebration  of  the  Olympic 

? fames.  The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned 
rom  the  victory  of  Koroebus  in  the  foot-race, 
which  happened  in  the  year  776  B.C.  (Pans.  v. 
8,  §  8).  TimaeuB  of  Sicily,  however,  who 
flourished  264  B.C.,  was  the  first  writer  who 
regularly  arranged  events  according  to  the 
conquerors  in  each  Olympiad.  His  practice  of 
recording  events  by  Olympiads  was  followed 
by  Polybius  and  others.  It  is  adopted  by 
Iliucydides  (iii.  8,  v.  49)  and  Xenophon  {Hell.  i. 
2,  §  1,  ii.  8,  §  1).  The  names  of  the  conquerors 
in  the  foot-race  only  were  used  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  those  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
other  contests. 

The  writers  who  make  use  of  the  eras  of  the 
Ol3rmpiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the 
Olympiad  (the  first  corresponding  to  776  B.C.), 
and  then  the  name  of  the  wmner.  Some  writers 
also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad. 

The  rule  for  reducing  Olympiads  to  years 
B.C.  is  to  take  the  number  of  Olympiads  elapsed, 
multiply  by  four  and  deduct  the  result  from 
776 :  e.g.  to  find  the  first  year  of  01.  46 :  46  x  4  => 
180;  776-180  =  596  B.C.  Similarly,  to  reduce 
years  B.C.  to  Olympiads,  subtract  the  year  B.C. 
from  780  and  divide  by  four.  Thus  780  -  696  « 
184:  184-{-4  =  46,t.e.  01.  46,  1.  For  a  table  of 
Olympiads  and  years  B.C.  see  Appendix. 

The  old  Olympiad  era  appears  only  to  have 
been  used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  his- 
torians. It  was  not  official,  and  is  not  found 
on  coins  or  inscriptions.  A  new  Oljrmpiad 
era  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  was  used  in  public  documents.  This  era 
begins  in  Ol.  227,  8  (a.d.  181j,  in  which  year 
Hadrian  dedicated  the  Olympieion  at  Athens ; 
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id  oecordingly  we  fiiid   Ol.  237,  B  spoksn 


Atheafl ;  it  wtu  designed  on  a  very  Isjge  BcaJe 
but  was  never  completed.  The  eiistlna  t«mple, 
designed  by  a  Bomui  architect  ouned  CaBin- 
'  itiochuB  Epiphint-     ' — '  '""  -  - 


(w 


i.  19),  , 


t>let«d  till  the  reign  ot  Hadiii  . 
ibenl  beneliKtor  to  Athens.  It  vu  ui  ool^ 
Htyle  diptenl  temple,  with  tweiitv  colomnB  on 
the  fluikt,  uid  three  cows  >t  each  end.  Put 
ol  (he  cell»  behind  the  statue  of  Zens  was 
divided  by  a  en»a  wall,  so  as  to  form  bh  opistJui' 
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0'|iov[,/pAK-,ir(i'-,  (i^-i.|.  The ni>n-/arino. 
ceoui  part  of  a  meal,  i.e.  that  which  waa  cooked, 
but  by  uea^e  almost  cestinoted  in  post-HoDierio 
times  to  fiiih,  which  waa  not  lar^ly  used  for 
food  iu  the  Homeric  age  (see  IL  ii.  180,  li.  680, 


which  was  eaten  with  bread 

but  in 

rsctice  it 

is  used  almost  eiolusively 

Ac. :  and  in  Hellenistic  Or« 

kilj^«n 

(tike  the 

modem  Greek  i^iipi)  may  be 

nsedas 

obol  paid 

=  ixSii.     Aa  regards   the  c. 

»t,  one 

for  a  simple  dinner  of  fish  ar 

d  veReUbles.    As 

to  the  Hah  supply,  the  commoneBt  were 
(Maiella    glauca,   '  mackarel-midge, 

thel«(«. 
YarreU) 

oaoght  of!    the  Attic  shore 

s,   which 

0  upon  at 

Fi(.  Tie.~Itiiiin  of 

domna.     ^e  siie  of  the  temple,  measured  on 

the  top  step  of  the  stylobste,  was  «M  leet 
by  171  (eel.  The  magnificent  Corinthian  col- 
mnns,  of  which  loarteen  are  still  standing,  are 
e  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  more  than  BU  feet 
high.  The  gold  and  ivory  stslne  within  the 
c^a  wasa  copy  ol  that  by  Phcidias  aLOIympia 
(Pans.  ii.  ST.  1).  The  colunma  from  this  temple 
which  Sulla  {c.Ha  B.C.)  removed  to  Rome  to  use 
in  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  were 
probably  monolithic  shafts  of  colound  marble 
from  the  interior  of  the  oeUa  (see  Plin.  luvi. 

O'ptrit  HOtI  niultia'tio.  See  Appendii, 
ROKAN  htyt. 

Optftho'domni.    [Anhit«otiiTft,  p.  BO.] 

OpUthD'rnphi.    [Uber.] 

O'ppldnm.  Originally  the  stronghold  (Celtio 
("")     •  ' -'-' 

Kbrt^._  _.  .. 

it  did  not  differ  easentislly  from 
while  the  latter  word  came  to  be 
cially  of  Home,  oppiduin  became  i 
name  (or  coontry  towns,  incinding 
prae/icturae,  and  eoloniae  [ColOl 
•ipinmj. 


Atliena  as  the  SiLav  ol  the  poor  :  Lake  Kopais 
producetl  the  eels  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 


thii 
abn 
and  Spain  (Hdt.  i 


*.  880,  ic). 
^at  consumption  of  salt  flsb(Til^Xoi)'   Of 
pply  the  Euiine  was  the  chief  source; 

-'—    -ime  from   Egypt,   Sardinia, 

i.  SIS).  Sal(_  fish  was  aent 
[Kieiiua  or  s;i^pqi).  The 
ost  useful  fish  for  sHltiog  were  •arious  sorts  of 
lunny;  avriKains  (sturgeon  7|  is  also  named ; 
le  roe  was  made  into  a  sort  of  caviare  in  early 
mes:  fish  sauce  or  pickle  (fiAfii),  yipor)  waa 
ade  principally  from  tlie  atipfyiot.  (For  the 
<h-market  at  Athens,  eee  AgOra ;  XueUnnL) 
The  Bomsna  ate  more  flesh  meat  than  the 
and  the  words  obaonarc  (-i),  obaoiiv 


im),  which  served  s 


i.  87). 


t,  Aul.  ii 


a  (cf.  Hot.  hat.  i.  a, 
fart.  liv,  31T  ;  Plaat. 
1 ;  Tor.  Ad.  i.  9,  87 ! 


relish,  pHlm.  .._  ..   . 

Optuna'tei.  [Kobllet.] 

(rptio.   '^ExeroitaiJ 

Opn*  alba'Tioia.    [FkrlH.l 

Opna  muai'Tiim  (Mosaic).  [Pletun.] 

(tn,'aaX-aiai}iavTfiov,xm'^ft>>y).  An  oraale 

in  sonic  »pvclal  locality  suppoaed  to  be  choaen 
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by  a  god,  hero,  or  shade  of  the  dead,  as  an  abode 
from  which  he  might  give  answers  to  his 
worshippers.  The  answer  itself  is  also  known 
as  an  oracle^  alike  in  Oreek,  Latin,  and 
English.  Oracles  were  given  (1)  orally  in  the 
form  of  a  message  from  the  god ;  (2)  by  si^s 
such  as  the  rastling  of  leaves,  the  disposition 
of  sortesy  chance  answers  (^/xoi,  6fj^l)y  sacri- 
ficial signs,  Arc. ;  (8)  m  dreams  {iyKoifiSureaif 
incuboHo)  sent  to  a  person  sleepmg  in  the 
temple ;  (4)  by  necromancy  or  consultation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (v^irvia). 

The  oracle  at  Dodona  in  Epims,  where  Zens 
was  believed  to  send  messages  to  men  by  the 
rastling  of  the  leaves  of  an  oak,  probably  the 
earliest  in  Greece,  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
{II.  xvi.  288)  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  52) 
it  existed  before  the  names  of  the  gods  were 
introduced  from  Egypt.  The  Zeus  of  Dodona 
was  worshipped  under  a  peculiar  name,  Natos, 
and  with  him  was  worshipped  a  goddess,  Dione, 
probably  the  feminine  of  Zeus. 

At  Dodona  were  the  2cAAol  ianirr6iro9t$ 
{II.  xvi.  285) ;  who,  according  to  Od.  xiv.  827, 
xix.  296,  *  heard  the  counsel  of  Zens  from  the 
high- leaved  oak.'  These  Selli  appear  to  have 
been  ori^allv,  not  a  caste  of  priests,  but  a 
tribe  (Anst.  Meteor,  i.  14). 

The  story  of  the  sacred  women  carried  off  by 
Phoenicians  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes  (accord- 
ing to  the  Dodonaean  legend,  two  black  doves), 
one  to  Libya,  the  oracular  seat  of  Zeus  Ammon, 
the  other  to  Dodona,  is  told  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  64-57). 

From  the  story  itself,  and  from  other  con- 
siderations, it  appears  likely  that  at  a  certain 
early  period  of  the  Dodonaean  oracle,  an  impor- 
tant change  took  place  owing  to  the  Egyptian  in- 
fluence ;  and  with  this  change  may  be  connected 
the  institution  of  priestesses.  The  priestesses 
communicated  the  divine  messages  under  the 
control  of  a  council  of  men  whose  president 
was  styled  ya(apx<"« 

The  original  method  of  divination  was  by  the 
interpretation  of  sounds  (vis.  the  rustling  of 
leaves) ;  but  in  Plato's  time  we  find  {Phaedr. 
244  b)  that  the  priestesses,  like  those  at  Delphi, 
prophesied  in  a  state  of  divine  frenzy.  Again, 
we  learn  from  Cicero  {Div.  i.  84,  76)  that  div- 
ination by  lots  was  practised  at  Dodona.  Li 
later  times  brazen  vessels  were  used  to  pro- 
duce sounds  of  prophetic  import:  a  circle  of 
such  vessels  was  suspended,  which  being  moved 
by  the  wind  struck  against  one  another ;  and 
at  a  still  later  date  we  hear  of  a  fountain  which 
kindled  torches  when  applied  to  it,  and  whose 
murmurings  had  also  a  prophetic  quality 
(Plin.  ii.  §  228). 

Dodona,  though  the  most  ancient  of  the 
oracles  (Hdt.  ii.  62)  was  very  inferior  in  politi- 
cal importance  to  Delphi  during  the  historical 
period.  Kroesus  consulted  it  (Hdt.  i.  46),  but 
was  dissatisfied  with  its  answer.  The  Athenians 
were  encouraged  by  it  in  their  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion (Pans.  viii.  11,  §  6).  It  was  bribed  by 
Lysander,  when  he  wished  to  make  himself  king 
of  Sparta  (Plut.  Lyswnd.).  Demosthenes  in  the 
Meulias  appeals  to  Dodona  and  Delphi  as 
equal  authorities,  and  we  read  of  honours  paid 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona  at  a 
still  later  date.  Dorimachns,  the  Aetolian 
general,  razed  the  temple  to  the  ground  (219  b.c), 
and  the  oracle  never  recovered  its  prestige; 
though  Hadrian  probably  rebuilt  the  temple. 

The  actual  site  of  Dodona,  pointed  out  by 
Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  1886,  was 
identified  and  thoroughly  explored  in  the  year 


1876  by  a  Greek  explorer,  M.  Constantin 
Karapcmos,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Tcharakovitza, 
about  eleven  miles  south-west  of  the  town  and 
lake  of  Janina. 

The  Oracle  of  Delphi. — ^The  notice  of  the 
treasure  of  Delphi  (XlvOc^,  IL  ix.  404)  is  of  a 
later  date  than  the  original  Iliad  :  and  the 
oracle  was  probably  stiU  in  its  infancy  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad  was  written. 

The  tradition  among  the  Greeks  was,  that  it 
had  first  been  an  oracle  of  the  Earth  (yaia) :  so 
say  Aeschylus  {Eumen.  1,  2)  and  Euripides 
(J.  T.  1249).  Night  and  Themis,  and  perhaps 
Poseidon,  are  also  associated  with  the  Delphian 
oracle. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Delphio  inspiration 
was  the  frenzy  of  the  Pythian  prophetess; 
which  we  may  confidently  Mlieve  to  have  been 
one  form  of  that  religious  exaJtation  which 
prevailed  so  strongly  in  central  Greece  in  the 
early  times,  and  which  sent  the  Bacchanals  to 
wander  and  rave  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus 
itself  (Eur.  I<m,  714-718,  I.  T.  1248-4,  cf. 
Aesch.  Fr.  888,  Eur.  Bacch.  298).  Delphi  and 
the  r^on  round  were  full  of  memorials  of 
Dionysus  (Pans.  x.  88,  §  5);  but  the  tradi- 
tions do  not  make  Dionysus  the  actual 
possessor,  at  any  period,  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

Many  ancient  and  modem  writers  agree  in 
the  beUef  that  part  at  least  of  the  trance  of  the 
Pythia  was  produced  by  an  exhalation  from 
the  cavernous  chasm  over  which  Uie  tripod,  or 
prophetic  seat,  was  placed.  The  existence  of 
this  may  be  doubted  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  spoken 
of  as  something  abstract  and  impalpable. 
Pausanias,  who  used  the  word  iurtxAs  to  describe 
the  influence  (x.  6,  §  8),  also  ascribes  it  to  the 
crater  of  the  fountain  Kassotis. 

Special  solemnities  accompanied  the  pro- 
mul^tion  of  an  oracle.  There  were  unlucky 
days  {kieo^pdJiis)  when  no  consultation  was 
permissible  (cf.  Pint.  Alex,  14).  The  7th  of 
the  month  Bysius  (March)  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  Apollo,  and 
specially  favourable. 

Three  days  before  the  day  of  oracular  utter- 
ance, the  Pythia  began  her  preparation  for  the 
solemn  act  by  fasting  and  bathing  in  the 
Kastalian  spring,  or  possibly  Kasso&s,  which 
flowed  through  ike  shnne.  Bathing  in  Kastalia 
was  a  duty  for  all  who  either  asked  for  or  whp 
assisted  in  giving  out  the  oracular  reply  (Eur. 
Ion,  94-101 ;  Pmd.  Pyth.  v.  89) ;  and  a  rock- 
hewn  bath  still  remains  near  the  Kastalian 
spring.  The  Pythia  herself  was  chosen  from 
among  the  virgins  of  Delphi  (Eur.  Jem,  1828) ; 
she  was  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  in  early 
times  was  always  a  young  girl ;  subsequently, 
women  above  fifty  were  selected  for  the  office, 
though  they  were  still  dressed  as  young 
maidens.  In  early  times  there  was  but  one 
Pythia ;  later  there  were  two. 

The  turn  of  the  various  consultants  was 
determined  by  lot,  except  in  ca^es  of  right  of 
precedence  (irpo/uarrc/a) :  e.g.  Kroesus  and  the 
Lydians  (Hdt.  i.  54).  Before  the  god  was  con- 
sulted, omens  were  taken  by  the  sacrifice  of  an 
ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  boar  (Eur.  Ion,  229),  which 
must  be  pronounced  sound  by  special  signs. 

If  the  omens  were  good,  the  Pythia,  after 
burning  laurel  leaves  and  flour  of  barley  (Pint. 
Pyth.  Orac.  6),  or  perhaps  myrrh  (Eur.  ion,  89), 
'  in  the  never-dying  flame  (Aesch.  Cho.  1086) 
I  on  the  altar  of  the  god,  and  dressed  in 
a  costume  which  resembled  that  of  Apollo 
Musagetes,  took  her  seat  on  the  \4$ijs  {cor- 
Una)  containing  the  bones  of  the  Python,  and 


rapported  by  the  tripod,  which  atood  over  the 
cboam.  Close  beeidd  her  waa  a  golden  fltatue 
of  ApoUo,  It  is  iropoeuble  to  speak  decided)}' 
about  the  state  of 
frenzy  into  which  she 
then  fell.  Icaposture 
m»y  have  been  pre- 


be  ignored. 

Bit  the  Bide  of  the 
Pythia  stood  the 
prophet  (xpo*^Ti|(, 
spokesman,  Hdt.viii. 
S6), 
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questionably    di 


to  interpret  her 
vagae  cries,  and  pot 
tbetn  into  ordered 
Ungnage.     The  x-f 


cted  and  encouraged  tho 
the  Oreeke,  as  in  Uie  case 
foundation  of  which  appears 
tirely  due  to  the  Ddphio 
160-168),  of  Syracuse,  Kroton. 
The  Pythian  oracle  sent  word 
emonians  to  spare  the  captive 
ne  (Thuc.  i.  IDS):  on  the  other 
taand,  it  muntenaDoed  the  futile  and  rapacious 
attempt  of  KyUm  {Thuc.  1. 138).  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  the  Delphic  oracle  waa  the 
coDunand  to  Sparta  to  liberate  Athens  from 
the  despot  Hippias  (610  B.C.).  The  sixth 
---• —  -  -  !-  iJ^(  which  shows  Delphi  «'  "  " 


e.ff.  of  Kyrene,  tk 
to  have    been    i 
oracle  (Hdt.  i 
Rheeiain.  dkc. 


eight  of 


It  b 
lichthei 


li  the  fl 


wards  Kirrha  and  Krissa  is  a  blot  on  the  fair 

fame   of  Delphi.     In  the  middle  of  the  siiUt 

■    oentory  the  great  gifts  ol  Kroesos  were  made; 

I    shorOy  after  which  {MS  n.c.)  the  temple  was 

^y    lot     (Eui.     /on,    burnt  down,  hat  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 

'"'  any  member  of    by  tlie   Alkmaeonidae. 

notJe  families  of  Daring  the  Persian  wars  the  oracle  conn- 
Delphi  being  nppa-  wiled  snbmiasion,  in  ite  utterances  to  the 
retitly  eligible.  Be-  Kitidians  |Hdt.  i.  ITt),  to  the  Argives  (vit.  14S), 
sides  the  wpo^iat,  and  to  the  Kretanii  (viL  ISO,  171).  But  the 
■flTeSffioi,  famous  answer  of  the  'wooden  walls'  (Hdt 
cnosen  irom  the  de-  I  vii.  140)  was  in  fact  the  very  best  for  Athens 
Bcendanta  ot  Denkalion  (Pint.  Quaeil.  Oraec.  '  that  could  liare  been  given. 
91.  The  responses  of  the  oracle  ware  at  first  During  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  orscle 
always  given  in  hexameters,  bat  snbaeqnantly  '  supported  the  SparUns  (Thuc.  i.  IIB,  12S) ;  but 
in  prose.  it  had  no  real  command  over  the  combatantB. 

It  is  implied  in  virions  ways  that  tlie  Pythia  After  the  beginning  of  the  foorth  centary  B.C. 
was  not  a  mere  instrument  in  the  matter,  but  iU  influence  falls.  Agesilaus  (Pint.  Ageat.  10) 
really  in  part  directed  the  answers.  There  set  it  below  Dodona ;  and  Epameinondas 
seems  not  to  have  consulted  it,  though 
he  sent  it  gifts  after  the  battle  ot 
Leukba,  as  Lysander  had  done  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Plut. 

Tlie  Second  Sacred  War  (867-846  B.C-) 
marks    tlio    beginning    of    the    definits 
decline  alike  ot  Qreecs  and  of  Delphi,  by 
Iho  introdoction  ot  Philip  of  Macedou 
into  Central  Greece,  and  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  vast  Del^ian  treasures  seued 
by  the  Phokians.    In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, such  a  sacrilege  woald  have  been 
impossible.     Bat  Demosthenes  could  now  say, 
S,  nv0U  pi\iwTli„.     We  most  not,  however, 
forget  the  memorable  answer  to  Sokratee. 


ru.  ne.— 'Ofi^aUt  ol  Dalpbj.  iPnunCraaknaa.) 

were  also  dreams  (Eur.  I.  T,  ISOS)  and  omens 

Slltwvpci,  Andr.  IBIS).  But  the  preeence  of  the 
MbuAJi  or  aaered  stone  in  the  temple  served 
to  put  the  oracles  mider  the  highest  gnaranlee, 
that  ot  Zeoi  himself,  who,  by  the  meeting  here 
of  a  nair  of  eagles,  had 
the  earth's 
re  (Piud.  Pj/th.  iv.  8, 


history  is,   (hat   it 
lor  good  ;  and  that 
ja  mna  freedom  of  its  own  i 
unptaaiiH.   aud  the  freedom  of 
I^bfedn'idhikU^kiDn'   '^  those  who  consultea  ii,    uioya,  in 
(UiHiB  lUBUuooDU     UiaGrBok  race  was  enabled    Aleiandi 
to  combine  the  sense  of  rehgious  mystery  in  a    ahdek), 
nra  degree  with  individual  energy;  but  Ihat  it 
fafled,  when  Greece  had  reached    a    certain 


OraeUi  of  Zeui  {othtr  than  Dodona). 
(1)  Oracle  of  Zens  at  Olympia.  This  was  a 
'wy  ancient  oracle.  A  family  of  priestly 
liviners,  Ibe  lamidae,  descended  from  lajnoa, 
,  son  of  ApoUo  (Piod.  Oi.  vi.  17-131),  intro- 
Inced  methods  of  divination  nuktiown  to  the 
Arliest  times,  by  the  observation  of  the  en- 
rails  of  victims  (Hdt.  i.  Ce)  and  of  the  flamei 
>t  sacHflces  (Find.  01.  viii.  1).  The  divination 
vas  performed  before  the  altar  of  Zeus  Olym- 
jiQB  (Pind.  01.  vi.  US), 

(S)  Oracle   of   Zeus  Ammon,  in  an  oasis  of 

i-ibva,  in  the  north.west  of  Egypt,  visitod  by 

in  881  B.C.  (see  Clan.  Diet.  Alu- 

ahder),     !niis  oracle  came  inunediate^  after 

Delphi  and  Dodona  in  importance  and  fame; 

"        ibnbility  founded  by  Egy  '' 


»r 


le  corresponding  i  of  Kyrene- 


acle,  was   represented   i 


The  real  good  which   the  oracle   did,  and  .  havina  a  ,.,..   ,._ 

•apwially  in  theearlie[days,layinthe  courage  '  IBl,  ii.  43),  like  the  Theban  god  Amun  Ra, 
which  it  imparted  to  those  who  consulted  it. '  who  from  the  time  of  the  Ethiopian  (XXY.) 
It  ii  laid  to  have  sopporled  LyknrgiiB  and  '  dynasty  (seventh  century  B.C.)  waa  also  repi»- 
Scdon  (Hdt.  L  ftt ;  Pint.  Sal. ;  148),  it   no- 1  tentad  with  a  ram's  bead.    Herodotus  tells  oi 
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that  the  oasis  of  Ammon  was  colonised  by 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  and  it  appears  from 
recent  discoveries  that  it  was  under  a  king  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  Taharqa  (Tirhakoh: 
692-664  B.c.)i  that  this  oasis  was  colonised. 

From  the  Kyrenians,  the  worship  of  Zeus 
Ammon  spread  to  their  kindred  in  Oreeoe,  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans  (Pans.  iii.  18,  §  2).  The 
Greeks  never  took  kindly  to  *  brutish  ^ods,'  and 
did  not  easily  identify  this  deity  with  Zeus. 
Pindar,  however,  completely  identifies  Ammon 
with  Zeus  {Pyth.  ix.  89).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Plato,  Ammon  is  always  Ammon,  never  Zeus. 
Alexander,  of  course,  iaentified  Ammon  with 
Zeus. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  methods  of  divina- 
tion employed  at  this  oracle. 

Oracle9  of  Apollo  {other  than  Delphi). 

The  oracular  impulse  first  came  to  birth  in 
Greece,  while  the  worship  of  Apollo  originated 
on  Uie  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  But  gradually 
the  worship  of  Apollo  crossed  over  the  Aegean, 
and  found  a  centre  at  Delphi.  Hence  the 
oracular  impulse  revisited  Ionia. 

(1)  Oracle  at  Abae,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Phokis. 
This  oracle,  traditionally  of  great  antiquitv,  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when 
Kroesus  included  it  among  the  seven  oracles 
which  he  consulted  before  making  war  on 
Cyrus  (Hdt.  i.  46;  Soph.  0.  T.  898).  This 
oracle  lasted  till  846  B.C.,  when  the  temple  was 
burnt  by  the  Thebans. 

(2)  Apollo  had  several  oracles  in  Boeotia, 
among  which  mav  be  named  that  of  Apollo 
Ismenius,  south  of  Thebes — the  national  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Thebans  (Soph.  0.  T.  21).  A 
stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  was  pointed 
out  as  the  prophetic  seat  of  Manto,  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias.  In  this  oracle  a  boy  was  selected 
yearW  as  priest  and  termed  $a^infi^pos  [  Aa4>vt)  - 
^opia]. 

(8)  That  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  or  of  the 
Branchidae,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  This 
oracle  was  the  fourth  in  importance  of  all 
in  the  Grecian  world :  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  was  probably  an 
offshoot  from  Delphi.  It  was  the  oracle  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  oracles  selected  by 
Kroesus  to  answer  his  test  question,  and  was 
honoured  by  him  with  magnificent  gifts  (Hdt.  i. 
92).  The  oracle  at  Branchidae  had  a  tripod 
and  a  prophetess,  and  a  sacred  spring  of  water. 

The  account  of  the  transplanting  of  the  Bran- 
chidae into  Sogdiana  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
(Hdt.  vi.  19),  and  their  massacre  by  Alexander, 
may  be  read  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece^  ch. 
xciv. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymaeus  (AiSvAtoTos, 
AiSvficiof )  revived  nrom  the  ruins  in  which  the 
Persians  had  left  it.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
we  find  it  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities 
of  Miletus.  The  priests  were  chosen  annually 
bv  lot  ^om  among  the  principal  families  of  the 
city ;  the  chief  of  the  priestly  body  was  called 
(rrt^ayfi<f>6pos.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
prophet,  flJso  annually  ordained.  The  oracle 
became  rich,  and  was  less  affected  by  a  decline 
in  prestige  than  the  oracles  in  Greece  proper. 
It  shared  in  the  oracular  revival  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  aj>.,  but  after  the  death  of 
Julian  (868  a.d.)  fell  into  ruin. 

(4)  Coracle  of  Klaros,  north  of  Miletus,  near 
Kolophon.  The  oracle  at  Klaros  had  its  centre 
in  a  cave  with  a  pool  in  it,  near  a  sacred  wood. 
A  prophet,  who  drank  the  sacred  water,  was 


the  revealer  of  the  divine  will  and  pronounced 
oracles  in  verse.  German  ious  consulted  this 
oracle,  which  was  said  to  have  prophesied  his 
death  (Tac.  ii.  54) ;  it  was  sometimes  consulted 
by  letter  (Ov.  Fast  i.  20) ;  and  was  patronised 
by  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU, 
iv.  1). 

Other  oracles  of  Apollo  existed:  at  Patara 
(Hor.  Carni,  iii.  4,  64);  Beleukeia  in  Kilikia; 
at  Gr^eia,  an  Aeolic  oracle  (Verg.  Eel.  vi.  72, 
Aen.  IV.  845) ;  and  at  Delos,  wnich  last,  in  spite 
of  the  celebrity  of  the  island,  is  Uttle  mentioned 
(see  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  92). 

Oracles  of  otiier  Oods. 

The  Earth  was  to  the  primitive  populations 
the  chief  discloser  of  the  future.  At  Patrae,  in 
Achaia,  Earth,  associated  with  Demeter  and 
Persephone,  gave  oracles  respecting  the  sick. 
A  mirror  was  let  down  by  a  rope  into  a  sacred 
well,  BO  as  to  fioat  upon  the  sturface.  Prayers 
were  then  recited  and  incense  offered,  where- 
upon the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen  in 
the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of 
i-ecovery.     (Pans.  ii.  24,  §  1.) 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Pluto  and  Kore  (Per- 
sephone) at  Acharaka,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
auder,  and  another,  of  Dionysus,  at  Amphikaea 
in  Phokis,  to  which  sick  persons  resorted,  and 
were  tended  by  priests,  who  slept  at  night  in 
tlie  open  air  and  directed  the  mode  of  cure  by 
their  dreams. 

Oracles  of  Pan  were  at  Troezen  and  in  the 
cave  at  Paueas,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  river 
Jordan ;  the  oracles  were  given  through  dreams. 

Hermes  had  an  oracle  at  Pharae  in  Achaia, 
where  his  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered,  lamps  were 
lighted,  a  copper  coin  was  placed  upon  the 
altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person 
who  consulted  him  immediately  left  the  market- 
place. The  first  remark  that  he  heard  made 
by  anyone  after  lea\'ing  the  market-place  was 
the  answer  of  Hermes. 

Oracles  of  Heroes. 

Anklepius,  or  Aesculapius,  was  the  god  of 
healing,  the  son  of  Apollo,  in  whose  temples 
the  sick  would  spend  a  night  {iyKoiiJMrBtu^ 
bicuhare)  in  hope  of  being  miraculously  re- 
lieved by  the  morning  (Pans.  ii.  27,  §  2). 
Epidaurus  was  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship; 
there  Asklepius  hod  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and 
a  jfold  and  ivory  statue,  and  innumerable 
votive  tablets  on  the  walls  attested  the  cures 
wrought  on  sick  persons  by  the  method  of 
incubation. 

There  were  oracles  of  Herakles  in  Boeotia 
and  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
oracles  was  that  of  Trophonius,  the  legendary 
builder  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  at  Lebadeia, 
in  Boeotia.  The  rites  necessary  before  con- 
Hiilting  it  were  complicated  and  terrifying. 
First,  the  consultants  nad  to  purify  themselves 
by  spending  some  days  in  the  sanctuary  iiyaBov 
^aifioyosKM  ayaSrfs  Titxt^ !  ^  ^i^®  soberly  and 
purely;  to  bathe  in  the  river  Herkyna;  to 
I  offer  Hacrifioes  to  Trophonius  and  his  children, 
to  Apollo,  Kronos,  and  other  gods.  If  ad- 
mi  Hnion  to  the  cave  was  granted,  two  boys  led 
the  consultant  again  to  the  river  Herkyna,  and 
bathed  and  anointed  him.  The  priests  then 
made  him  drink  from  the  well  of  Lethe,  and 
from  the  well  of  Mnemosvne.  They  led  him 
to  the  sanctuary,  dressed  him  in  linen  gar- 
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ments,  with  girdles  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
shoes  (jcpY^iSfs);  and  bade  him  descend  a 
ladder  into  the  cave.  Close  to  the  bottom  was 
an  opening  into  which  he  pot  his  foot;  some 
inTisible  power  then  drew  his  whole  body 
through  the  opening.  In  each  hand  he  held  a 
honeycake  (jMKirovTra)  to  appease  the  subter- 
ranean deities.  The  vision  then  seen  by  him 
was  told  to  the  priests  on  his  remounting  to  the 
light,  and  the  priests  informed  him  of  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle.  This  oracle  presenred 
a  certain  reputation  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  It  was  much  consulted  by  the 
Romans. 

There  were  two  oracles  at  which  Amphiaraus 
was  invoked:  one  near  Thebes  and' Potniae, 
the  other  near  Oropus.  The  first  was  among 
the  seven  consultea  by  Kroesus.  The  oracles 
were  given  through  dreams  to  persons  sleeping 
in  the  temple  (Hdt.  viii.  184) :  they  had  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  incubatio  by  fast- 
ing and  abstaining  from  wine. 

The  other  oracle,  that  of  Oropus,  was  espe- 
cially consulted  by  the  sick,  who  had  to  punfy 
themselves  and  sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  fudn  of 
which  they  afterwards  slept  in  the  temple. 
The  means  of  recovery  was  then  intimated  to 
them  in  dreams. 

Oracles  were  also  connected  with  the  names 
of  Mopsus,  Kalchas,  Protesilaus,  Odysseus, 
^  Proteus,  and  other  heroes. 

Oracles  of  the  Dead. 

It  was  thought  that  at  certain  places  the 
shades  of  the  dead  could  rise  from  chasms  in 
the  earth  and  give  answers  to  the  living.  Such 
a  place  was  called  yfKvofiam§7o¥  or  tfvxoiro^- 
ircfor.  The  most  ancient  oracular  seat  of  this 
kind  was  near  lake  Aomos  among  the  Thes- 
protians  (Hdt.  v.  92).  Others  were  at  Phiga- 
leia,  Taenarus,  &c.  As  at  other  oracles,  sacri- 
fice was  necessary  before  the  shade  could  be 
moved  to  appear,  and  also  prayers  (see  the 
tftKvla  in  Hom.  Od.  xi.  2ft-S7). 

Italian  Oracles. 

Generally  speaking,  oracles,  in  the  sense  of 
Hpecial  places  where  divine  answers  were  given 
to  men,  were  not  known  to  the  Italian  nations. 
Their  modes  of  divination  were  different.  Yet, 
according  to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  there  were  true 
oracular  seats  of  Faunus  at  Albunea  (Verg. 
Aen,  vii.  81  sqq.)  and  on  the  Aventine  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  660  sqq.). 

The  temples  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste  and 
Antium  were  real  oracles,  and  the  only  certain 
instances  in  Italy.  The  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Praenestine  oracle  is  told  by  Cicero,  de 
Div.  ii.  41,  85.  Wooden  aortes  or  lots  were  kept 
in  a  box  made  of  the  wood  of  a  sacred  olive  tree : 
and  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  two- 
days'  festival  was  held  at  Praeneste  in  honour 
of  Fortune  and  Jupiter,  the  box  was  opened, 
and  a  child  drew  out  tlie  lots  at  random.  See 
further  Prop.  ii.  82,  8 ;  Suet.  Tib.  68,  D(ymit.  16. 

The  temple  of  Fortune  at  Antium  has  been 
made  famous  by  Horace  {Carm.  i.  29, 1 ;  cf.  Mart, 
v.  1,  8).  Two  sister  Fortunes  were  represented, 
and  were  said  to  give  the  oracles  by  bending 
their  heads. 

At  Caere  (Liv.  xxi.  62)  and  Falerii  (Liv.  xxii. 
1)  omens  were  given  by  sortes. 

Egyptian  and  Syrian  Oracles. 

The  oracles  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  (Tac. 
Mist.  iv.  81-84 ;  Suet.  Vesp.  7)  and  at  Canopus 
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had  great  fame.  So  had  the  oracle  of  Apis  at 
Memphis,  and  that  of  Isis  at  Philae. 

Of  Syrian  oracles,  at  those  of  Heliopolis 
(Baalbek)  and  Hierapolis  the  Sun  was  the 
revealing  deity.  Oracles  were  also  at  Nike- 
phorium,  and  at  Apameia,  Gasa,  Aphaka,  Neo- 
caesarea  in  Pontus,  &c. 

Oratio'nes  pri'noipum.  See  Appendix, 
Roman  Law. 

Ora'tor,  originally  a  forensic  word,  is  never 
used,  as  in  English,  for  a  public  speaker,  nor 
does  it  neoessarilv  imply  eloquence.  An  orator 
(see  Cic.  de  Orai)  must  be  conversant  with  lus 
Civile  and  lus  Publicum,  and  he  should  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  important  acts  and 
things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  well  on  any 
subject.  He  must  also  have  command  of 
language  and  of  arguments  adapted  to  con- 
vince, as  well  as  competent  voice  and  action 
and  sufficient  grace  and  ease. 

The  profession  of  the  orator,  who  with  refer- 
ence to  a  client's  case  is  also  called  patro- 
nus  {de  Orat.  i.  66,  287),  was  distinct  from  that 
of  the  consulting  jurist,  who  gave  responsa 
out  of  court  [luriiooiiliilti],  and  also  from 
that  of  the  Adyooatm,  who  assisted  a  party 
with  legal  advice,  and  accompanied  him  into 
court,  but  did  not  speak  for  him.  The  orator 
or  patronus  argued  the  case  in  court.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  functions  of 
advocatus  and  pata'onus  or  orator  are  con- 
fused, as  the  greater  jurists  ceased  to  go  into 
court. 

Among  the  most  famous  oratores  of  early 
times  were  M.  Antonius  {Brut.  41, 162)  and  T. 
Licinius  Crassus,  the  interlocutor  in  Cicero's 
de  Oratore.  Cicero  himself,  though  not  a 
learned  lawyer,  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  ora- 
tores; Servius  Sulpicius  was  great  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  an  advocate  {de  Orai.  ii.  72,  292). 

Forensic  oratory  and  the  career  of  arms  were 
the  two  roads  open  to  ambition  at  Rome,  where 
professions  properly  so  called  did  not  exist. 
Hence  the  great  value  set  upon  the  practical 
power  of  speaking  to  a  cause.  The  whole 
education  of  Roman  youths  had  this  end  in 
view. 

Roman  oratory  reached  its  perfection  in  the 
century  which  preceded  the  Christian  era :  its 
decline  dates  from,  and  was  caused  by,  the 
destruction  of  libertv  under  Augustus  and 
his  successors.  The  old  orators  (Cic.  Bru  t.  c.  84) 
learnt  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on  some 
eminent  orator,  and  by  actual  experience  of  busi- 
ness :  the  orators  were  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were  developed  by 
exercises  on  fictitious  matters. 

Orbns.    [Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Poppaea.] 

Oroa.    rSitnlaO 

Orche'itra.    [tneatnuiL] 

Ordo.    *  A  row '  of  oars,  tiles,  plants,  &c. 

Special  meanings  are:  (1)  in  a  military 
sense  ordo  {r^yfiOt  Polyb.  vi.  24,  6)  is  used  of 
the  manipuJus  of  two  centuries  (see  Liv.  viii. 
8) ;  ordinem  ducere  means  *  to  be  a  centurion.' 
two  of  whom  held  joint  command  in  each 
maniple  (Liv.  xlii.  84,  6);  (2)  of  any  distinct 
class  of  persons  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6,  17;  Liv. 
xxiii.  28,  4);  (8)  (most  commonly)  the  word 
ordo  is  applied  to  the  two  dominant  classes  in 
the  Roman  state,  the  Senate  and  the  Equites, 
and  likewise  to  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  municipia,  the  ordo  decurionum  and  the 
ordo  Atigustalium.  At  Rome  the  senate  and 
equites  are  not  unfrequently  called  uterque 
ordoy  with  no  other  qualification.  A  Roman 
senator  did  not  refer  to  a  speech  made  in  the 
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senate  as  being  delivered  *  in  this  Hoase,'  bat  in 
hoc  ordine  (Sail.  CcU.  52,  18).  So  hie  or 
noBter  ordo. 

The  term  eq  ussier  ordo  is  ased  in  some 
places  of  the  eighteen  oenturies  of  Knights 
(Cic.  PhiL  vi.  5, 18) ;  bat  oftener,  and  specially 
onder  the  Empire,  ordo  is  ased  of  the  equitet 
Jtomani  in  the  wider  sense :  of  all,  that  is,  who, 
not  being  senators,  possessed  the  qualifying 
property  of  400,000  HS.,  and  were  therefore 
eligible  for  the  eighteen  oenturies,  and  had  the 
right  under  the  ^Z  Botcia  to  sit  in  the  front 
rows  of  the  theatre  (cf.  Hor.  Bp.  i.  1,  62,  Epod. 
iv.  16 ;  Jav.  iii.  169). 

The  term  ordo  is  used  of  other  bodies,  e.g. 
the  tribuni  asrarii^  the  libertini  (Cic.  Verr.  i. 
47, 124,  and  Livy),  and  the  publicani  (Liv.  xxy. 
8, 12).  We  have  also  an  ordo  lictorum^  acrib- 
arum^  aeviralium,  hamspicumt  &c. 

The  term  extra  ordinem  is  used  of  special 
exceptions  from  rule,  e.  g.  praeturae  extra 
ordinem  (Tao.  Ann.  iL  82).  In  criminal  pro- 
cedure, a  trial  which  was  to  have  precedence  of 
all  others  is  said  to  be  taken  extra  ordinem, 
and  the  accused  in  such  a  case  is  extraordi- 
nariua  reus  (Cic  Fam,  viii.  8,  1).  In  civil 
procedure,  iitdicia  ordinaria  are  those  tried 
under  the  formulary  system,  where  the  points 
at  issue  are  referred  to  a  single  juror  subject 
to  instructions  {formula)  given  him  by  the 
praetor  [Aotio].  When  the  praetor  himself 
decides  without  this  reference  to  a  index,  we 
have  a  cognitio  extra  ordinem  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  61) ;  and  when  the  magistrate  delegated 
the  tadc  to  a  substitute  without  binding  him 
down  by  a  formula  the  deputy- judge  was  called 
iudex  extra  ordinem  daiua. 

O'r^anoxi.    [Maehina.] 

O'rgU.    [Xyiteria.] 

'OpYvtd  ^Opyvta,  Hom.).  A  fathom,  the 
distance  from  esrtremity  to  extremity  of  the 
outstretched  arms  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  8,  19).  It 
was  =  6  ir^cs  or  4  ir^vcis,  and  was  jAg  of  the 
stadiimi  (Hdt.  it  149).  (Compare  Meninra 
and  Tables,  UL). 

Orielia'loiim  {6ptlxfi^os).  Brass — an  arti- 
ficial alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  The  chief 
extant  objects  made  of  this  metallic  com- 
pound are  the  aeatertii  and  dupondii  of 
Augustas  and  the  earlier  emperors.  The 
*  copper '  coins  of  the  Roman  Republic  are  not 
of  brass,  but  made  from  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  t.e.  bronze. 

Orichalcum  had  the  appearance  of  gold  (Cic. 
Off.  iii.  28,  92);  hence  the  mistaken  ortho- 
graphy aurichalcufH. 

In  Greek  literature,  iptixa^os  occurs  in 
[Hom.]  Hymn.  Ven.  9  (ear-rings);  Hes.  8c. 
Mer.  122  (greaves);  Callim.  Lav,  PaU.  19 
(mirror). 

In  the  Latin  writers,  from  Plautus  onwards, 
the  word  orichalcum  is freauently found;  gene- 
rally, it  would  seem,  with  the  meaning  of 
brass  (Plant.  Cure.  i.  8,  46  [202],  Mil.  ui.  1,  69 
[660],  Paeud.  ii.  8,  22  [688] ;  Verg.  Ae?u  xii.  87). 

Omi'thon.    [Ag^onltare.]^ 

arphioa.  (1)  Orpheus.— The  Thracian  Or- 
pheus (prophet,  poet  and  priest)  is  said  by 
Aristophanes  {Ban.  1082)  to  have  given  the 
Greeks  tcAct^s  ^6iw¥  t*  dWxc(r9ai.  In  later 
times  the  invention  of  writing,  music,  medical 
art,  oracles,  heroic  versification,  and  other 
things,  was  attributed  to  him.  During  the 
sevenUi  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  there  was 
a  great  influx  into  Greece  of  Thracian  and 
Oriental  worships,  consisting  of  purificatory 
and  mystic  rites,  quite  foreign  to  the  ordinary 
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Hellenic  ideas.  [Sleuiixkia.]  It  was  round 
the  name  of  Orpheus  that  these  Thracian  and 
Oriental  ideas  clustered;  he  was  held  to  be 
the  foondeir  of  the  sect,  and  the  author  of  the 
works  written  by  the  members  of  the  sect. 
The  sect  continued  to  exist  from  the  classical 
Greek  times  during  the  Alexandrine  era  on 
into  Roman  times,  gradually  gathering  round 
it  all  sorts  of  superstitions  and  speculations, 
till  in  the  third  and  fourth  oenturies  a.d.  it 
made  the  last  intellectual  struggle  against 
Christianity. 

(2)  The  Orphic  Life. — It  enjoined  abstinence 
from  certain  foods — meat,  fish,  eggs,  and  beans. 
The  votaries  wore  white  garments.  No  bloody 
sacrifices  Were  allowed  (Plat.  Legg.  vi.  782  d), 
for  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Orphic  doctrine.  They  believed  in 
the  original  sin  of  man,  and  that  the  human 
soul  passed  from  one  body  to  anotiier — that  is, 
from  one  charnel-house  to  another  (<rM/ia, 
(T^/ua) — till  the  purified  soul  Was  translated  to 
the  stars.  The  necessary  purifications  were 
supplied  by  the  Orphic  rites.  The  curious 
ceremonial  of  the  Orphics,  who  formed  an 
ascetic  religious  brotherhood,  their  fastings, 
washings,  and  ceremonial,  xnade  them  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.  But 
women  and  the  uneducated  and  superstitious 
were  attracted  both  by  the  genuine  Orphic 
system  and  by  spurious  imitations  of  it,  such 
as  were  practised  by  a  certain  class  of  religious 
beggars,  called  *Op<»corcAff(rrai  or  fiftTparyvfnai, 
who  went  about  with  books  and  sacred  utensils 
(Ar.  Ran.  169),  promising  expiation  from  crimes 
both  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead  (Plat.  Bep. 
ii.  864  b).  There  was  no  lack  of  votaries 
among  the  superstitious  (cf.  Theophr.  xvi.). 
Similar  superstitions  were  the  Phrygian  wor- 
ship of  Sabazius,  full  of  purifications  and 
superstitious  magic,  muc*h  affected  by  women 
and  the  lower  orders  (Ar.  Lya.  888).  Priestesses 
called  trtpifiwcTpltu  administered  these  rites. 
When  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood  was  broken 
up  in  Italy,  the  scattered  Pythagoreans  joined 
naturally  to  the  Orphics,  and  introduced  into 
their  doctrines  the  speculative  principles  which 
their  master  had  taught  them :  and  this  influx 
of  Pythagorean  members  gave  an  important 
impetus  to  the  development  of  Orphic  doctrine 
and  Orphic  life. 

(8)  Tf^e  Orphic  Authora  generally. — Onoma- 
kritus,  who  hved  at  the  court  of  Peisistratus, 
was  a  xpV<f/^^^yoi  ^t^d  9ia04nfis  (arranger  and 
editor)  of  the  Oracles  of  Musaeus  (Hdt.  vii.  6) 
and  the  works  attributed  to  Orpheus,  adding  to 
them  works  of  his  own  under  the  names  of 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus.  Other  writers  fol- 
lowed, especially  Pherekydes  of  Athens.  The 
Oiphic  poems  gained  considerable  popu^rity 
(Plat.  Ion,  686  b),  but  it  was  specially  by  the 
priestly  family  of  the  Lykomidae  that  the 
Orphic  ritual  was  used ;  they  also  introduced 
Orphic  speculations  and  rites  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  worship  [Eleuiinia]. 

(4)  The  Orphic  Literature  may  be  divided 
into  (a)  Theological,  (6)  Liturgical,  (c)  Theur- 
gical. 

(a)  Theological. — These  dealt  with  such  sub- 
jects as  the  universal  soul  and  the  individual 
souls,  the  Unity  of  the  Gods,  the  action  of 
the  winds  or  their  guardians  {rptrowdropts)  in 
breathing  souls  into  bodies,  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  cycle  of  births ;  the  descent  of 
Orpheus  to  Haides  (Plat.  Symp.  179  d;  Eur. 
Med.  667) ;  the  formation  of  the  human  frame, 
which  is  compared  to  the  weaving  of  a  net 


(6)  LUuTgiail.—(\)  "Txi'oi  to  the  go 
(a)  e^orirr/ul  ii^p$et  mil  fla«x"c4  p™j 
and  hynuie  taa%  at  the  SpovBirii  of  votu 
in  the  worship  ol  Efbele  and  Bacchi 
(H)  'Ofiinii.  (1)  Zamipu,  pnjers  and  than, 
givings  tor  safety.  (G)  'OroiiaiiTuii,  lietH 
nunes  of  the  gods.  (6)  NtoriwrTuiil,  fomu 
dedication  of  templea. 

(c)  Theargical.  (1)  'Epya  Kol  ^ftAxui  o^ 
J^^pCIfl,  a  kind  o(  aatnuogical  and  mytho- 
logical calendar  (ct.  Jdt.  vi.  (69 ;  Plin.  iiii.  g  B), 
treating  of  lackjr  and  uulncky  days.  (8)  Hipl 
^irTHr,  $VTW*w,  ^npfidttvif,  npl  (ryViirwr  nil 
luFyatih'  and  Huch  like :  ODmbinatione  of  medicine 
and  magic ;  other  poema  of  mystical,  magical, 
and  ritualiatic  contente.  Among  theie  may  be 
mentiooed  AiBiii^  a  posm,  still  extant,  on  the 
magical  propertiea  of  stones.  'AfAyovKowia  (or 
iyilu>aKincla)t  annrKoruii,  and  MiArTiiEl  treated, 
u  (heir  names  indicate,  of  rarioDB  Idods  of , 


a  representation  of  Zagreos  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  Titans.  To  the  same  order  of  ideas 
I  belong  the  storiea  of  Penthens  and  ol  Orpheas 

M      Orthodo'roB.    [Tables,  I.] 
I        '0(rxo^dpi«   or  'Qirxo4i6pia.     Ad    Attic 
festival,  in  honour  of  DiauyxQg  and  Athena, 

'  the  givers  of  wine  and  oil,  and  also  of  Theseua 
'  (Pint.  Thet.  92,  IS).  The  time  of  its  cejobra- 
'    tion  was  the  Tth  and  Bth  of  the  Attic  month 

I  Pyanepsion.     It  was  a  Tintage  festival;  and  on 


|B)  The  Orphic  Theogonii.— The  liieogotam, 

place  of  their  origin,  have  been  mnch  dis. 
cussed.  The  Orphic  cosmogonies  and  theo- 
gonies  trace  the  origin  of  all  things  to  Night, ' 
to  Earth,  Sky,  and  Sea,  to  Ophion  and  Eory- 
nome,Eronoa  and  Rhea,  Adraateia,  Phanes  and 
Eros,  and  a  moltitnde  of  symbolical  figures, 
who  combine  to  produce  the  Egg  of  Creation. 
The  theogony  called  that  of  the  Rhapwdiste 
was  the  one  ordinarily  in  vogue,  and  was  i 
regarded  by  both  c5hristiaiui  and  Neo- 
Platonists  as  the  genuine  Orphic  tbeogony. 
Tliese  led  to  the  received  theivonies,  soch  as  , 
in  Besiod.  The  developed  lorms  of  these  I 
theogonies  are  lat*  in  date,  but  they  have 
(heir  roots  in  earlier  speculations,  sach  as  i 
those  mentioned  by  Plato  {Crat.  *OaB,  Legg. 
iv.  T15,  PhaedT.  348  c)  which  in  one  form  or 
another  permeate  Greek  religion  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  cannot  now  be  unravelled. 

The  Zagreiu-legeni  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  later  part  of  the  Orphic 
Uieogony.  Zagreus  the  hunter-god,  son  of 
Zens  and  Persephone,  is  killed  and  cnt  to 
pieces  by  the  Titans.  His  heart  is  boried  by 
Apollo  under  the  ii^a\6i  at  Delphi,  and  from 
it  rose  Dionysna.  This  is  an  Oriental  myth, 
and  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Osiris  in 
Egypt,  of  Atys  in  Phrygia,  and  of  Adonia  or 
Thanunni  in  Phoenicia;  and  its  later  form 
may  have  arisen  from  a  blending  of  Bastem 
religions  in  tbe  Greek  mind,  from  about  the 
enlnryB. 


the  day  of  ite  celebraUon  two  youdis,  called 
iayo^pfti,  selected  from  among  the  noblest 
citizens,  dressed  aa  women,  carried  branches  of 
vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  temple  oi 
Dionysus  in  Athens  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Skiras  in  Phaleion.  These  youths  were 
followed  by  a  processioD,  and  a  chorus  sang 
hymns  called  aaxo^opuA  lUtifi,  which  were 
accompanied  by  daicea. 

OiorllB,  small  figures  or  iziaaks,  representing 
either  tbe  whole  human  figure  or  a  part  of  it, 
trally  the  face,  which  were  hnng  op  as 
offerings  in  varions  ways,  and  in  conneiion 
with  various  rites.  We  may  notice  eapecialty 
(1)  the  flgnree  like  wooden  dolls,  called  maniae 
and  pitai,  hung  up  to  Honia  -  Larunda,  the 
Mother  of  the  Lares  [see  Compitallft].     Oscilla 


Dionysus  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Wend, 
and  was  represented  at  Eleusia  [JEleiUUltft], 
where  he  was  identified  with  laccbus.  A  - 
dinal  feature  of  this  Zagrens  worship  ws 
iim^xrylai  |Eut.  Bacch.  1B9),  which  point 
tinotW  to  primitive  savage  rites.  That  the 
sacrifices  were  originally  human,  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  them  was  not  entirely  ejtinct 
in  *80  B.C.,  is  proved  b;  Themistokles's  sacri. 
flee  of  three  Persian  prisoners  to  Dianysos 
'Ofoiarlii  (Pint.  Them.  18).  Thus  Dionysus 
was  called  Tavpof^tand  Mairx'*^i"  (Soph. 
Frag.  SOa;  Ar.  Ran.  SET,  Schol.].  Sacrifices 
called  miio^arylai  were  also  celebrated  at  Chios 
mnd  eliewnere.     The  rite  waa  supposed  ti 


tfS  OSCINES  PAELEX 

The  origin  of  iW»  cnatom  maj  bo  traced  to  •.ncient  god  of  hasling,  Hoj^m,  bat  transterred 
hnmiui  wcnfioe,  whether  expiatory  or  ptopiti-  to  Apollo,  who  toolt  to  himseH  the  eBpecisl 
akiry.  The  same  aabatitatiou  (or  tamnau  fanotion  ot  healing  (AaMh.  ^onm.  HC;  Soph. 
O.  T.  164).  It  then  became  associated  with 
victory,  traditiOBally  the  Ticloiy  of  Apollo  over 
I  tbe  Python ;  and  hence.  laaCly,  was  UHad  u 
'  a  war-song.  The  paeao  is  a  hymn  (1)  at 
anpplication  dnnng  pain  or  danger  (Uom.  IL 
i.  tlH;  Bnph.  O.  T.  6;  Thoc.  i.  BO, the  paaui 
befora  the  battle) ;  (3)  a  tbank^vinfc  after  it 
is  put  (//.  xiii.  S91|.  It  wag  SDng  at  (eatal 
gatherings  by  eoveral  penoDB.  one  of  whom  led 
i^dpX*)  the  others  (Plat.  Symp.  p.  ITS;  Xen. 
Symp.  ii.  1 ;  Pint.  Conv.  6;  Alcman,  Ft.  11). 
In  wu  it  was  song  while  marching  to  battle 
(ntir  inSariiDai)  (Pint.  Lye.  23) ;  and  at  (e»ti- 
vals  of  Apollo,  especially  at  the  HyaMuthia 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6,  §  II,  Agei.  ii.  17),  and  also 
from  very  early  times  in  the  tflmnlns  of  the 
god  (Eor.  /on,  136,  4o.). 


H<.KB,-OUT,^r«.-l 


of  kings  and  benefi 
PMdagO'pu  (iriiiSa7»Y<lr)'  A  slave,  to  whose 


O'loinai,    [Ao^nr.] 

Ottia'rini.    [Damn*.] 

O'ltinm.    [lanna.] 

Oltraol'unai.    [Esiliutt.] 

Orft'tio,     A  lessai  triumph  (probably  from 


inian  family  the  sons  of  the 
hoose  were  committed  from  the  age  of  six 
(Hdt.  viii.  T6),  His  duty  wae  rather  to  guard 
them  from  evil,  both  physical  and  moral,  than 
.„   :_„. — .    .u__    ...___^   ...   ..         _^^^,^  ^^ 


Viv- [allai], 'to  shoot," notoDi*:  w«fli  BamjuBoi     ™  "'*'™ 

.>w4i  or  f(!«  Bpia^t.  It  was  iistin^ilihed  I  ■  ,  !■  >■  "?,"  'tw  ?".  ^'^ 
from  TrinntplLlii  in  the  following  particniars-  '"""'«"«'■  ^is  chief  daty  waa  to  aeoompany 
tbe  genetaf  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  I  'H"  *?  %"^  '""  ""*  ■",'!*"•  ">e  gymnaamin. 
chariot  drawn  by  fonr  horses,  bnt  on  foot-  ho  "■''„,?"t.°'  ''™"  genorally  (see  Plato,  Ly«., 
was  not  arrayed  in  the  cSveona  Bold  am  P' 3^8:  Eur.  Jon.  eS8  sqq. .  It  is  probable  that 
b^ide^^'plSta-boti^tf^TirpTet^p^:  l^«  'tlT^'^'^^  the  »h^l,  (see  fig.  676, 
textaofamagfetrate;  his  brows  were^cireled  P'  *'*'  ?V™T."'t  ™^  ^^°^  may  be  a 
with  a  wreatk,  not  of  laurel,  tat  of  mvrUe  '"'^'•fnii)-  Pa^agogi  are  oanally  repre- 
(ovaliM  coroTia)  [CoroMj;  be  bore  no  sceptre  1  T.  "5  bearded,  wearing  a  short-sleeved 
in  hia  hand :  the  prooeasion  was  not  heralded  ■  "^^^  *°^  "  "^^  "'«''  himation,  and  holding 
ihronged  with  viotorion.  tr^ps,  bnt  was  en  ?^'"-  f^?*"?  litttranni.]  Being  .laves. 
Iiven6dbyactowdotflute.playo™.and»ttended    ?w'„''a™  ,/-°"'^Tr'"'?   T"}^  ^^^ 

chiefly  by  knights  and   plol^ians,   frequently  ■  ('>"3^«-«>(f.'.',  P  at,  L™,  l.c.). 
without  aoldiera;    the  ceremonies    were   con-'.    ■*' «<"n8thBcoBlomot  having  ^  paedagogiu. 
eluded  by  the  sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  i ;?''«'«"'  ""'r  »  caitoi,   waa   borrowed   from 
sheep.     (Plut,  MarcelL  e.  32  :  Liv  iii  10  )  Ureeee  towardn  the  end   of  Uie  Republic,  when 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  on  hnrw  '  "  ™='"°*  common  to  teach  children  to  speak 
back  (Serv.  ad  Veig.  Ae».  iv.  64S).  ,  S.^^.u^*^"'  ^''*?*    "'""riMJ     (Tac,  Sm. 

Strictly  speaking,  neither  a  triumph  nor  an  ^'  j  ^"^  ''."^.  "'  *''*  Paedagogns  laaCed  till 
ovation  waa  granted  eicept  1«  the  Jiotor  in  a  '""  ,'"'"  ""^"  was  asaumei  The  feminine 
beHumimtum:  that  >b  to  Bay,  it  coold  not  be  P''"'?^<«"  "^i^  minacnptiona:  a  teacher  of 
cUimed  upon  the  defeat  of  revolted  citizens  or  ..     j  't  '"'^  'S'"'?  children,  and  perhaps 

slaves  in  a  beilum  ciuiie  (Tao,   Hut    iv    4'    "■"  •    ■  ,"'™' ""*  ^"''''''*" '''*™*''** 

Luoan,  i.  13).    This  rule  held  with  regard  to  imperial   times,  or  shortly  before,  slayes 

triumphs,  bnt  waa  relaxed  tor  ovationa  from  '  Sw  i?","*!  "P,.,.™^"  "'"™  instructor,  (cl. 
an  e^ly  time  (Cie.  d>  Oral.  ii.  47.  196  ;  S^.  '  F'^'^.? "';,  ^V  £"^-  f'"'^-  ■*!!}■  "■  >*>,  siil. 
Aui/.  32).  ^°'  ^*'    S""*"  1«>J"  (M»rt.  111.  5B,  S9)  hved 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantaae  ^^S^'!^'  ""  "  P'E*"'  "w™  °r  hall  called  paed- 
gained,  although  considerable,  did  not  givTa  ''J^«'«..having  over  them  poerfajoyi',  >ub. 
claimtothehigherdiatinctionof  atriuraph- or  P^^SOS',  and  rfecani.  Slave  boya  of  this 
when  the  victory  bad  been  achieved  with  little  f^'  J'!*^  u  .  ?„  "i*™  ""^  paedagoyia 
bloodshed;  or  whan  the  war  had  not  been  ,  *  n'  .  i  '  "'■  *""*'^  "'^  """'  P"^' 
completely  terminated  (Liv.  iivi.  31)  ■  or  when  ,  ''"■.i«'»'6ii.os  waa  a  m^istrate  at  Sparia 
the  contest  had  been  carried  on  liiinBt  ui  l»"^  "!  """*'  ■"*■"  I*"""  «"'«")  "•»  had  the 
worthy  foaa,  Be  in  tlie  Servile  War  I  Kt°"'*'   ■'>P«nntendence    of    tbe  training    or 

oWlt- Sa^ta.     [Comitia;  Poni,l  education  of  boys.    (LBdnt  lltWr.riiU.]     His 

■Oe«iP**ov.     [AB«Ubnlnm;  CymlialttiiLl      '    ,   ?■  ""  ''<"«ni"<>lB;    the    appointment   by 

'  J        election.     He   bad  control    over  the   boys,   at 

I  Hparta  after   the  age  of   seven;  he  inspected 

I  them,  and  punished  those  who  were  negligent 

P-  or  disobedient.     For  thia  purpose  wWTi7»Sfpo' 

L.tw,  ObligfttlD.  cises  belonired  u 

Fukn  htiudr)-     Strictly,  a  hymn  relating  to  '  or  0iSioi      In  Ci 
relief  from  plaguea  and  sieknass,  hut  extended    bovH  of  seventeen  and  npwardl 
jUho  so  as  to  refer  to  safety  from  danger  of  any  i       haiBoTptSils-    [Ojttii«»iBin.] 
kind.     It  was   ongmaUj  connected    with    the  I      fMltx,  PaUaz.     Cd<]Uaitbinft.J 
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Pkga'Btea.    [Oamsi,  p.  sae  b.] 

FMUa'lia.  The  lUliui  pagi  find  their  tats- 
Ury  deities  uid  Banctturieg,  Here  were  cele- 
brated in  Jantuuy  at  the  end  of  seed-time,  the 
country  paganatia,  which  oonesponded  to  the 

Tellna,  mnolis  ware  hong  ap  [Oloillk],  and  | 
thnre  were  gunes  and  ruBtic  BongB.  (Ov.  Fast, 
i.  667  sqq. ;  Verg.  Grorg,  ii,  B«6  ;  Hor.  Ep.  i,  1, 
49.)  The  buiratio  pagi  Bt  tliie  [estiVBl  wm  a  . 
niBtic  AmbnrvHiie,  whii;li,  beaideB  its  Fehgiaus 
Hignificaooe,  had  t^e  odrantageB  ot  fixing  the 
bDundftrieB  ot  the  pagDB.  [AmbkTTaUa  1  i 
LnitTktLa.]  At  the  leetiTiil  ot  the  PagtuiHlia  I 
the  Tnagiiter  pagi  presided,  and  hia  wife 
(magittraj  uHaiatea.  ' 

FftfVl.  A  CADtoD  or  puiali.  Lntium  wbb 
iLDciontly  divided  into  m  niunber  of  cloD-eettle- 
menta  or  villageB,  each  ot  which  wMi  on  aggre- 
gate ol  dwellings  gathered  round  a  centnl 
enclosed  OT  fortified  apo^e,  an  arz  or  caiieli-um 
[ct.  Oppidnm].  Aa  regards  the  terms  vicat 
und  pagwi  in  reference  to  these  ancient  eettle- 
meuta,  we  miiy  gather  that  ktcui  meiuit  a 
village  or  hamlet  of  a  continaoua  Btreet,  pagus 
a  district  including  scattered  honaeaar  acattered 
hamleta.  The  psgua  was  purelj  local,  and  was 
in  no  way  identified  with  the  gens,  thongh  it  is 
prahable  that  originally  it  was  so.  and  that  after- 
wards in  some  cases  two  or  more  gentes  might 
have  joined  in  the  same  pa^a;  thus  we  SaA 
that  a  few  pBgi  have  xentile  names,  as  pagv* 
Valtriia,  pagui  luh-an,  thongh  most  are  local. ' 

Whether  or  not  the  original  pagi  were  purely 
independent  clan-aettlementB,  we  know  them 

state  called  citiliM  or  popiitia,  which  gathered 
together  in  fora  or  coiteiliabula  (or  markets 
or  for  legiHlation.  and,  aa  one  people,  combined 
for  defensive  or  oflenaive  warfare. 

The  pa^a  had  an  orgaoisation  analogons  to 
that  of  a  collegium  :  -nHUfittri  or  aedilei  pagi 
are  annually  elected  with  priestly  functions, 
to  look  after  the  sacred  rites  of  ttie  pogna, 
with  some  police  control  also  ol  sncli  matters 
aa  the  roada  and  the  water-snpply,  and  a 
common  iDuncil  for  local  baainesa.  The  nd- 
miniatrutive  importance  of  the  pagus  dwindled 

mained  as  a  geographical  term  tot  the  diatrict 
of  woodland  and  tillage  outside  a  town  and 
attached  to  it  for  parposes  of  administration, 
containing  within  ilself  villagea  fvici).  country 
houses  (villae),  and  farma  ifiindi  or  praedia) : 
often  several  pagi  ettAched  to  one  large  town, 

The  pagi  thus  reacmbled  in  many  respects 
tillage  cominunfj  or  Geninnden  (particularly 
those  in  Swilierlond),  the  Egyptian  w/uw',  and, 
in  gome  respects,  the  Athenian  S^tioi. 

Pagani.— At  Rome  the  inbabitanla  of  the 
old  city  [Mptlmontinm]  were  called  moii- 
tani;  the  accretion  of  other  Bettlenieota,  or 
pagi,  later  inclndcd  in  the  city,  furnished  the 
pngani.  Hence  in  the  age  of  Ciceto  monlani 
rl  nagam  would  come  to  mean  all  the  inhabi- 
tunU  of  the  city  (Cic.  lU  Domo,  27,  71).  Tlie 
Capiiol,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Janicutum 
were  pa^  not  monto;  and  the  terms  pagat 
laniculmtii,  pagui  Avenlineiaii  lasted  down 
to  the  year  T  B.C.,  when  Anguitus  rearranged 


t-Aug. 


and  irregnlar  andriUed  and  halt-armed  bands 
of  rustics.     (See  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  50G.) 

The  modem  use  of  the  word  'pagan,'  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  religion  lingered  longest 
in  the  nuitl  diatricts,  first  appears  SBS  a.o. 

The  Celtic  pagus  or  canlon  at  the  time  ol 
the  Roman  conqneat,  had  more  organiaation  of 
local  government  than  the  Italian,  being 
loosely  grouped  In  the  civitas.  A  certain 
number  of  pagi  made  up  a  clvitaa  (Liv,  Ep, 
liv.);  of  the  Helvotii  there  were  four  pagi 
which  made  up  the  civita^  Helvetica  f'Caea. 
B.  a.  i.  ST) :  and  four  waa  probably  the  normal 
number. 

After  the  Roman  conquest  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Helvetic  civitut,  the  political  and 
adminiatrative  importance  of  the  pagus  oeosea, 
and  it  retina  oulv  ita  reliffioua  functiona. 

Analogous 

Oalation  fSn)  or  civitatCH  were  divided,  four 
to  eooh  Wmi  and  their  Tlrpapxoi,  eorreap 
ing  to  the  four  reges  or  tetrarcha  of  the  C 


PftU  [OTobably=ff«awJtTl,  ffJ(a*.rori.  (1) 
spade.  The  spade  waa  comparatively  litt 
naed  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  implemen 
used  besides  the  plough  for  breaking  op  ai 
cleaning  the  ground  being  moatly  of  the  pid 
axe  or  hoe  slupe  [see  SBitnun,  LiffO,  Xun 
Sarenlam].  The  paia  was  used,  like  o\ 
spade,  for  digging ;  it  was  of  iron,  with  a  bmn 


cutting  edge  carved  at  the 

end.     Notice  i 

the 

rose  bar  above  the  blade.     In 

(his 

form    the 

called    bipa 

ium 

(mod.  Ita 

oni-onoo),     Byn 
ground  was  dug 

eana  of  thifiu 

pie- 

rly  two  feet- 

the 

depth  of 

wo  .pads,  or  n« 

Tlie 

cross-bar 

was  placed   high 

r   when    a   de 

oper 

spit  was  r 

Cato  m 

^ti^'  wooden 

hovelB  IpaUi' 

•z 

w«e)am 

□g  (he  implemen 

«  neoeBBory  to 

husbancirr 

an.      One    princi 

pal    applicfltio 

ot 

them  waa 

e  winnowmg-sli 

.ti-ss 

ntilatrrum  and^ii 

f„)iaatiUgene 

rally 

(2)  The  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
[Btmni  (Vp>Tfi.(H.]  (8)  In  a  ring  the  broad  part, 
which  held  the  gem,  was  called  pa}a.   [Annlw,] 
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PALAEOGRAPHY 


Palaeo{prapliy.  The  Bcience  of  interpreting 
and  classifying  ancient  handwriting:  distin- 
goished  &om  Epigraphy  as  being  connected 
with  writings  on  papyrus,  parchment,  or  vel- 
lom,  not  with  inscriptions  cut  on  stone  or 
metaL 

Palaeography  as  a  science  dates  back  no 
farther  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Its  founders  were  the  French  Benedio- 
tines  J.  Mabillon  {de  Be  Diplomaticat  Paris, 
1681)  and  Bernard  Montfaucon  {PaUBographia 
Grteca^  Paris,  1708).  The  recent  writers  are 
numerous,  the  study  of  handwriting  being 
recognised  as  an  important  element  in  the 
settlement  of  dates  and  correction  of  texts  (see 
below,  Authorities). 

Ancient  books,  when  written    on    papyrus, 
were  usually  transcribed  in  columns  about  two 
inches  wide  by  six  inches  long.  The  first  column 
was  written  at  the  left  hand  end  of  the  roll, 
the  second  parallel  to  it  on  the  right,  and  so 
on,  so  that  the  reader  as  he  read  unfolded  the 
roll  {volumen)  from  left  to  right.    The  division 
of  the  works  of    ancient   authors   into  books 
(jSijSXos,  fiifiKloVi  a  roll  of  pap3rrus,  fivfiKos) 
was  a  division  by  rolls.     Pap3rrus  pages  {<rx*- 
Bai)  were  written  usually  on  one  side  only: 
when  parchment  [charta  Pergamena^  9iA64pa) 
came  to  be  used,  the  skins  were  folded  into 
quaterniona  of  four  double  leaves  or  six- 
teen pages,  and  bound  like  a  modem  book 
(codex).    The  date  of  this  change  may  be 
placed  about  the  beginning  of   the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  to  which  period  the  earliest 
existing  codices  belong.    Codices^  i.e.  books 
on   parchment  or  vellum   as  distinguished 
from  rolls,  were  introduced  at  Bome  from 
Egypt    in    the    third    century   B.C.     Some 
Greek    papyri    have    been    discovered    in 
Egypt  dating  as  far  back  as  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.;   and   this  discovery  has  thrown 
much  light  on  ancient  methods  of  writing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  engraving  of  in- 
scriptions. 

Greek. — The  form  of  letters  given  in  the 
Tables  under  Alphabetnm  are  epigraphic, 
and  are  more  rectilinear  than  the  forms  used 
in  writing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to 
cut  a  straight  line  than  a  curve,  whereas 
handwriting  with  reed  or  quill  runs  natu- 
rally into  curved  lines. 

Throughout  all  periods  two  classes  ot 
Greek  writing  were  current,  the  literary  or 
Bookhand,  used  (but  not  exclusively)  for 
literary  purposes,  and  the  Cursive  or  com- 
mon handwriting. 

In  Greek  and  Latin  palaeography  large 
letters  are  called  majuscules^  small  letters 
minuscules.    There  are  two  kinds  of  large 
letters :  Capitals^  derived  from,  or  identical 
with,  the  rectilinear  epigraphical  forms,  and 
UnciaZsy  which  are  more  curvilinear:   e.g. 
E  capital,  £  uncial.    The  derivation  of  the  word 
uncial  is  uncertain.   In  early  Greek  papyri  the 
ordinary  character  is  the  uncial,  with  recti- 
linear capital  forms  in  the  earliest  MSS. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  Greek  book- 
hand  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 


B.C.  has  oonventional  forms  of  a,  e,  X,  fi\  and 
letters  are  run  together,  as,  e.g.f  81,  ay,  uy,  r<,  /So, 
Ot,&c. 


C0  Zt^rwoTO  o'cpa[«'t] 

Kcu  rris  Biffcris 
[»&]v€p  ntv  ow  oTJiica] 
firi  rvxfiy  ««  nfcuowy] 
Karafioiris  €i^$vTa] 

FIf.  764.— PapjTUS  of  ArtMnlsi^,  third  oeafcory  B.a>   Eftriy 
(^pigraphlo)  hoolrhand. 

^^  cY  M  crn  cxrn  oc^^ 

f"      ^  o  >o  n^  vhcf 

— 8t    ratpiiyai    cov    ow  ]  ircXcvvrrc    «    ovSpcf  | 
iucaareu  koKu  riva  \  fioriOriffoyra  ova  |  fii^t  fwi 
6to^i\t  I  Ktu  tn/vf lire   o  rt  ^x^^  I  KtKwovtriy  01 
Sura  I  oral  ||  caroKoyia  vwtp  |  \vK&ppoyos 

Fig.  7(U>.— Oration  of  HyperldM  for  Lrkophron. 
first  century  B.c.    Half-onclu. 

Sloping  characters  come  in  later. 
Cursive. — In  the  earliest  extant   instances 
(dating  from  the  third  century  b.c.)  the  forms 
of  letters  follow  the  majuscule  or  uncial  alpha- 
bet, with  some  slight  variations.     The  distinc- 

/n      ««4^      nrr     1  "  ,  ^^<>^  betwecu  the  uncial  bookhand  and  that 

^•^'  ^^^iJ    'i  letters  are  but  little  re-    form  of  writing  which  (graduaUy  developed  from 

moved  from  the  epigraphic  form,  and  there  is  |  uncial  writing  as  modified  by  the  current  busi- 
no  tij^e  of  the  formation  of  a  conventional  ness-hand  of  ordinary  life)  took  form  at  last  in 
alphabet  differmg  from  that  used  in  inscrip-  ,  the  Greek  alphabet  as  it  is  seen  in  printed 
tions.  books,  is  a  distinction  of  very  slow  growth,  and 

Later  examples  show  more  departure  from  I  carried  out  on  many  lines.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
the  epigraphic  capital  type,  and  the  introduc-  \  decide  whether  a  MS.  is  to  be  classed  as  uncial 
tion  of  a  round  hand  much  resembling  uncial  or  cursive,  majuscule  or  minuscule ;  since  forms 
writing :  e,g.  the  Hyperides  of  the  first  century  1  belonging  to  all  may  occur  in  the  same  hand. 
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The  cTmive  hand,  an  finall;  accepted  bj  the  j  the  pa;  of  scribes  and  the  value  of  a  Tolume 
printing  preas,  ie  that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  calcolated  on  the  bsBis  of  so  miLtiy  arixai. 
Lirought  into  Weatem  Europe  after  the  fall  ol  Books  {codieei)  were  usuollf  written  in  t«o 
Coaetoutinople  b;    Greek   profeseional    colli- 1  colnnins  laa  Oodex  AUxaTtdrinut),  sometimea 

in  tliree    (as    Codex 


fffr  t  ne  Iff  J^  WfTV^  Kot  0  H 'iff,  oini^  a  ^  on  w 


VaUcantiil  or  I 


,r(as 


X         ,  , 


fe 


•a  kA^'  iSuinjttt- 
Duira  yiiaBai  ■ 
a  x'IMrl'  fxovirai. 


emphiiitB  who  were  employ 


ployed  by  pntronH  of  '  paragri 
.  .orrectoralorthupreBS.  I  and  fli 
eek  type  was  nsed  by  Diony-  pointn 
i«  i-amviBinns  of  Milan,  llTfl.  That  oomman  tnatior 
England  during  the  last  fifty  yenrs  was  coat  Pali 
iinitotioti  ol  the  OrEek  handwriting  of  Ponon. '  perly  i 


'EAAriviKOv   opwv   ^vvurrofievoi' 
TO  fuv  fu9vSt  TO  Si  Kai  SiaVOOV'   I 


been 


Fig,  m.-Prom  Xi 


early  iUSS.  there 
IB  neither  division  of 
words  nor  punctaa- 
tion,the  letters  being 
written  continnously. 
Id  the  ESidfou  rix"!: 
however  (»econd  cen- 


later  MSS.  the  words 
are  separated,  oa  in 
inscription*, by  points. 
But  tlie  complete 
separation  o(  words 
did  not  prevail  till 
the  eleventh  century 
A  J'.  ECegnlar  pnncto- 
otion  is  of  late  dote. 
"'■)  The  eorliest  mejk  to 

Ks  <if  c»t*  mark  o  paiaeruph  is 

^ ;  later,  a  blank  is 
left;  later  etill,  the 
,ph-mork  ia  reploced  by  a  capital  tetter: 
ally  the  present  eystem  of  gradnoted 
eatne  in  by  degrees.  Syatemotic  punn- 
ia  only  fnond  in  printed  hooka. 
mpifit   (iroAl^Jnjo'Tii.'  [BiSAfofl).— Pro- 

abbed  or  scraped  ao  as  to  efface  the 
and  prepare  the  surface  for  fresh 
The  word  is,  however,  applied,  not  only 
itD  acroped  with  the  knife,  or  softened 
lilk  and  meal  and    then  treated  with 


into  irrlxoi  or  linea.  o  certain  ntunber  of  which 
made  a  iwAor  or  coluioii.  The  noTDwI  irrlxoi 
was  an  avenue  line  of  Homer,  containing  84- 
BH  letters.  Thia  sy»tem  of  compul»tian  was 
apphed  to  proae  worke  oa  welt  as  to  poetry,  and 

rof  CI  hiKfTOH-ZtU 
|<>l>.nHAeONTIN» 
TtUh-rCYNHHlNe 
niTOMNHMIOSJ!^ 
e^pOMOtTeUCKA. 


I 
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pumice  Htone,  but  also  to  papyrus  or  vellum 
from  which  the  original  writing  has  been  effaced 
by  washing.  In  the  former  instance  the  writ- 
ing would  be  irrevocably  effaced;  in  the  second 
(chiefly  in  the  case  of  vellum  or  parchment 
MSS.),  it  has  been  recovered  by  the  reappear- 
ance from  natural  causes  of  the  effaced  writ- 
ing, or  by  its  reproduction  through  chemical 
retigents.  In  this  way  many  ancient  MSS. 
have  been  recovered.  Amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous palimpsests  are  the  Codex  Ephraemi, 
a  fifth  century  MS.  containing  part  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  Greek,  and  the  Codex 
AmbrosianuB  (fourth  century)  of  Plautus. 

Contractions  ^c.^These  we  find  early ;  but 
they  were  only  perfected  in  the  later  Greek  cxir- 
sives  (fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  and  in 
the  Latin  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
[Alphabetnm.] 

Latin. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  above 
of  Greek  writing  applies  also  to  Latin. 

(L)  Majuscule  writing  is  of  two  sorts :  (a) 
Capital;  (6)  Uncial. 

(a)  Capitals,  asain,  are  of  two  kinds :  (1) 
Square;  (2)  Rustic 

(1)  Square  capitals  are  imitated  from  epi- 
graphic  alphabets ;  the  angles  are  right  angles, 
and  the  letters  are  mostly  finished  off  with 
thick  and  thin  strokes  and  small  ornamental 
additions  as  in  modem  printing  (A,  not  A). 
Very  few  examples  of  square  oapitalp  now  exist, 
probably  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  aj). 

(2)  Rustic  capitals  are  inutated  from  epi- 
graphic  alphabets,  but  more  freely.  It  is  a  pen 
hand,  not  a  chisel  hand.  The  uprignt  strokes 
are  often  sloped  to  angles,  and  often  not  right 
angles;  there  is  no  distinction  of  thick  and 
thin  strokes,  and  curved  forms  are  treely  used. 
Some  specimens  of  this  style  of  writing  are  as 
early  as  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

cervicibus  *  asp[idej 
rsomn]um  *  trahiturq[ue] 
brevis  •  huno  "  s[ine] 
[ten]ui  •  pars  •  inlita  •  p[arva] 

ng.  771.— Poem  of  th«  baUle  of  AoUnm:  before  A.D.  79. 
RobUo  oapitata.    (Papynu  from  Heroolanetun.) 

(&)  Roman  uncials  were  a  modification  of 
square  capitals.  Uncials  are  a  round  hand. 
Most  of  the  early  MSS.  existing,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  century,  are  in  uncial  hand- 
writing. A  mixed  hand  (half-uncial)  follows, 
uncial  in  the  main,  but  with  cursive  forms  and 
long  vertical  strokes. 

The  cursive  minuscule  hand  was  developed 
after  the  eighth  century  (chiefly  in  the  course 
of  the  so-called  Carolingian  revival  of  letters), 
partly  from  the  Roman  hiedf-uncial,  partly  from  I 
the  Roman  cursive ;  resulting  in  national  hand- 
writings of  various  types.  From  one  of  these 
types  arose  the  *  Roman  *  and  *  Italic  *  characters 
used  at  the  present  day;  from  another  the 
'Gothic*  or  *  black  letter,*  which  prevailed  in 


ci»M55fturr>rir>vevedoKif> 
»vs<rteur»>6Tloeo6t  rf(.>«9 

[ — "jsn  oppido  posset  ante  ip8a(m] 
[f aujoibus  situm  Macaedoma[e] 
tntissima  praebet  et  in 
opportunum  Macedo[nibus] 
[decurjsum  cum  et  loco  et  praes[idio] 
Tig.  TTL— LlTy,  fifth  oentory.    Unelals.    (Now  at  Vienna) 

Western  Europe  till  the  revival  of  letters  and 
the  invention  of  printing;  from  another  the 
various  forms  of  *  court-huid '  or  '•  diplomatic ' 
writing. 

fuoax^  tnidtairuf- Vt  qu 
prcfidcm  pojV  fc  ^iccrc 
cundcrri  faccrcc  pUnu 
babenttm  mlb  oc  cUg;nt 
cdJUrCc  •  tt.  pottffcttem 

fuerat  traditurus  *  Ut  qu[em] 
presidem  post  se  facere 
eundem  faoeret  plenu[m] 
habentem  in  se  et  digni[tatem] 
[praejcelleret  *  et  potestatem 

Fig.  778.— Hamllieft.  ItaliaJi  MS.,  twelfth  century. 
*  Bomait '  type 


i\\\, 


vicncRnrinii'CntnntcrtQii  cirtuinriind 
aqqe^fWrioftmrmtemmtmmn: 

<(fdfeittriMii0.(S^titdtrdc(i^  Arbrii 
<itDMitnin(rttrcilicilBni  utrcnttm/i 
HMUiumk  iCincnili0iutiii  wiitiRvfiiKi 

[fir]mamento.  Et  factum  est  ita.  Vocavitqu^ 
firma  |  mentum  deus  celum.  Et  factum  est 
vespere  &  ma  |  ne  dies  stfcundus.  Dixit  vero 
deus.  Congregentur  |  aque  que  sub  celo  sunt 
in  locum  unum :  |  &  appareat  arida .  icuitumque 
est  ita.    Et  vocavit  dicus  |  aridam  terram :  oon- 

gregationesque  aquan/?;^  |  appellavit  maria. 
t  vidit  deus  <\uoa  essei  bonum  |  <fe  ait.  Ger- 
minet  terra  herbam  virentem  &  I  facientem 
semen  Sc  lignum  pomiferum  faci[ensj. 

Fig.  774.— Bible,  written  at  Cfmterbnry.  A.D.  ISaS-ia&a. 
'  Gothic  '  or  '  blaok  letter '  type. 

As  in  Greek,  so  in  Latin,  abbreviations  and 
contractions  were  freely  used.  By  the  fifteenth 
century  these  were  multiplied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  almost  to  amount  to  a  system  of  short- 
hand, often  extremely  difficult  to  decipher. 
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[Authoriliet:  Sir  E.  H.  Thnrnpaon,  Greek 
and  Latin  Palaography,  London,  1867,  and 
art. '  PftliBogrftphy  '  in  Eneyclop.  Britannica; 
E.  WSlfain  in  BauiDeiBt«i''g  DeninUiUr,  tut. 
'  PalHogTHiphie.') 

Falu'itra.    [OrnmMiam.] 

Pklli,  Fmlliiun.    [Dtmi.] 

PftU'lia.    [ParlU*.] 

lAtiaitMii.e.ptteipaimui).  ABomuimM- 
aare  o(  length,  equal  to  a  toot  and  a  palm ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inchefl,  or  30  digits 
[TableB,I[.l 

Falmni  lalso  patma),  propeilj  the  vidth  □( 
the  four  HngBnt,  was  noei  bv  the  RomiuiB  lor 
two  different  meaiinieB  of  length;  |1)  -  trn- 
\airrli  (ira\aiirr^)  or  EiifKir,4dig]ta;  (S)  (in  late 
WTitera)  -  niAi^i^,  IS  digita  (Tables  1.,  11.). 
The  BomuiB  hod  no  ■peciol  word  in  diuaieal 
'ii  imiSaii^,  bat  eipresaed  it  a*  dodratu 
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SB;  Suet.  Fif.  11),  The  paiudaiwntuni  was 
larger  and  of  thicker  and  butter  material  than 
the  ordinar;  ra^uBt.  It  wae  {reqnently  fringed, 


Uol 


oot).. 


Pftlndame'ntiim.  In  the  extant  literature  it 
la  only  employed  to  denote  the  Baalim  or  mili- 
tary 4Uoak ;  and  in  writera  of  the  beat  age  ia 
applied  only  to  the  aaaum  purpursum  worn  by 
the  Imperator,  aa  diatingniahed  f rom  the5a^u-m 
gregale  ol  the  common  Aoldict.  It  was  also 
worn  by  lictora  (Liv,   ili.  10,  7,    t\v.  89    11). 

[liatoT.] 

With  anch  rare  aiceptiona  the  paludamen- 
tum  ia  the  cloak  obicb  woa  pat  on  by  the 
Roman  general  when  leaving  the  ciU  inveated 
with  the  imptriiini,  and  was  doffed  when  he 
re-entered  and  became  once  more  an  ordinary 
citizen.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  e  :  Lii.ili.lD;  Cic.^tl. 
iv.  IS.)  Thas  paludatiu  ia  regolarly  nsed  to 
denotfl  a  genera!  ia  oonunand  of  an  army  on 
active  aercice  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  T,  IS ;  Jut.  ri.  8W) ; 


and  was  worn  as  a  rule  with  the  clasp  at  ths 
right  ahoolder,  but  sometimes  at  the  left.  (See 
£g.  fil4,  p.  301,  ouder  DnM.) 
Fftlni.  Apole  or  stake,  (Ilosedinagricnlture 
■  (Ov.  Fatt.  i.  666);  (fl)  for 
detigare  ad  valunt  (Cic. 
f  err.  ii.  d,  ii  ;  kit.  ii.  5).  (8)  Used  in  the 
military  eierciaee  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck 
into  the  ground,  and  the  tiio.  armed  with  a 
heavy  wicker  shield  and  a  wooden  aword,  had 
to  attack  it  aa  if  it  were  a  real  enemy.  This 
kind  of  Bierciso  is  aometimea  called  palaria. 
It  was  naed  lor  eierciae  [e.g.  before  the  bath) 
oa  well  as  for  military  diilL  (See  Hart,  vii,  S3, 
H;  Jnv.  vi.  a*7.) 

nay-BoiciTnt.  AleativepanegyrisolaUthe 
Boeotians,  like  the  Fanathenaea  of  the  Atti- 
cana,  and  the  Ponionia  of  the  laniana.  The 
principal  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  common 

1 .   1.1, —  'T— ,Jo,  who  had  a  temple 

lood  of  Horonoia,  near 
a   held.     Daring   this 


.(n». 


ho). 


lestival  in  honour  of  Athena  Polias  and  Ere- 
chtheuB,  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  Ere- 
chtheuN  or  Eiichtboniaa  739  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad  ('^  ISOE  s.c),  called  at  first 
'AMvoiB.  but  alter  the  avvoMiaait  by  Theaeaa 
[Zvvo{Kia]niua»Afa<a{Plat.  r^ea.  24).  Peiai- 
ireaaed  splendour  in 


H  splendo 
■inity,  Athena, 
in-  Panathmjua.— 


dreaaed  in  a  dark-coloured,  not  In  a  pnrple  or 
white  }ia/ui{a men fu in.  It  was  worn  regularly  by 
the  emiierora  (Suet.  Cla<id.  SI  I.  and  waa  araally 
laid  aaide  on  enteriag  the  city  (Tac.  Hiat.  ii. 


(1)  TheQrealerandLeu 
The  Qiealer  Panatheuaea  was  a  wcrrf  nipd,  and 
woe  merely  an  extended  and  more  magnificent 

were  held  every  year  (cf.  Horn,  It.  ii.  GGl).  Aa 
each  fourth  year  came  round  the  Leaaer  weia 
incorporated  in  the  Greater  ;  which  coincided 
with  the  Pythia,  held  in  the  third  year  ol  each 
Olympiad. 

<2)  The  Date    of   the    Panathcnaea.—Tha 
principal  day  was  the  third  bom  Uie  end  of 
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Hekfttomb«eon  fftboat  Angnrt  ISth),  on  whidi 
d«T  Athena  is  Mid  to  hare  been  bom. 

(8)  The  Mutical  Coniett.—'DuM  was  only  held 
at  the  Greater  Panathenaea.  Peisistratos  m- 
trodoced  this,  as  well  as  recitations  of  the 
Honieric  poems:  cf.  Plat.  Hipv.  238  b.  The 
poons  were  now  snns  in  much  longer  portions 
than  before,  and  prooabl j  both  the  Ihad  and 
the  OdjBsey.  In  later  times  other  poete  ob- 
tained  the  privilege  of  being  recited  at  the 
Panathenaea. 

The  musical  contest  proper  was  introdoeed 
by  Perikles,  who  bnilt  the  new  Odeom  for  the 
pmrpose  (Plat.  PericL  13).  The  KtBap^l  re- 
ceived (Tolden  crowns  and  large  prizes  in  money 
(1000-100  drachmas).  The  aifKnrai  also  got 
prizes,  and  there  were  contests  for  bc^  as  well 
as  men.  No  dramatic  representations  were 
given  at  the  Panathenaea.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  may  have  occupied  two  days. 

(4)  The  Oymnastic  Contest. — ^There  is  fre- 

?aent  mention  of  this  contest  at  the  Greater 
^ani^henaea,  none  for  the  Lesser :  it  was  a  late 
addition,  first  made  by  the  Archon  Hippokleides 
in  666  B.C.,  or  perhaps  by  Peisistratns  himself. 
The  competitors  were  divided  into  vcuScr  (those 
from  12  to  16  years  of  age),  iydvMioi  (from  16  to 
20),  and  iv9p9S  (above  20).  The  boys  and  strip- 
liiigs  had  their  events  first :  then  were  was  an 
interval,  and  on  reassembling  the  men's  events 
took  place.  The  wcuScr  and  &y^yctoi  had  five 
contests — trrd^toy,  ir4yraBKoVy  ir<i\fi,  nvyftfi^ 
wayKpdriw.  The  men's  contests  were  8oXtx<^^> 
o'raZtoUf  ilavKos,  Jwwios  (a  double  9itw\os), 
irhraBKoVy  triXn^  wyyycfij  TCfgyKpdrioVy  SwKirris. 
The  races  were  run  in  heats  (Td{ci9)  of  four  each ; 
the  victors  in  the  heats  afterwards  .running 
together.  There  were  prizes  for  the  first  and 
second  in  the  deciding  heat  in  the  ratio  of  5  : 1 
(«oz  :  sheep,  cf.  Plut.  Sol.  23).  The  prizes 
consisted  of  oil  from  the  fioplai  in  the  Academeia 
[Oleaj,  given  in  special  prize  amphorae,  which 
were  called  &fi/ipop7Js  Uaye^iiifcuKoL  The  oil 
might  be  sold  and  exported  free  of  duty.  The 
number  of  amphorae  given  was  about  1460, 
and  each  amphora  was  worth  6  drachmae.  The 
gymnastic  games  probably  lasted  two  days, 
certainly  not  less  tmin  one. 

(6)  The  Equestrian  Contest. — There  appears 
to  have  been  an  equestrian  contest  at  the 
Greater  Panathenaea,  none  probably  at  the 
Lesser.  The  first  and  chief  event,  that  which 
(according  to  the  legend)  Erechtheus  intro- 
duced, was  that  of  the  iLtrofidrjis.  A  charioteer 
(ilvt6xos  4y0i0d(uv)  and  a  companion,  as  in  the 
Iliad,  occupy  the  chariot.  The  companion  (iro- 
fidrjiSt  not  irapat^drjis)  leaps  out  and  again  up 
(hence  also  called  ivajSiin^s),  partly  helped  by 
the  driver^artly  by  wheels  called  iLxo^ariKol 
rpoxoi'  The  second  division  was  ordinarj' 
nding  and  driving.  Here  the  horses  are  yoked 
either  singly,  or  two  or  four  together,  &c. ; 
and  the  races  are  divided  into  HiavKot  and 
ijcdfiiriot.  The  third  division  consisted  of  mili- 
tary competitions.  The  fourth,  a  ^lavKos  of 
four  horses.  The  fifth,  of  javelin-throwers 
on  horseback.  Several  events  are  for  all 
comers :  others  for  Athenians  only.  The  prizes 
were  reckoned  in  jars  of  oil. 

The  place  for  both  the  gymnastic  and  eques- 
trian contests  was  perhaps  the  Eleusinion  or 
the  deme  Echelidae,  W.  of  the  Peiraeus. 

(6)  The  Smaller  Contests.— {a)  That  called 
eitayJipia  was  a  means  by  which  the  leaders 
of  the  procession  were  chosen.  It  was  a 
KtirovpylOi  and  he  who  performed  it  chose 
out  of  his  tribe  a  certain  number  of  the  tallest 


and  best  looking  members,  and  arrayed  these 
in  festal  garments.  From  this  contest  strangers 
were  expressly  excluded. 

(6)  The  PyrrAtr  dance  [Fynhiea],  performed 
at  both  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Panathenaea. 
This  belonged  to  the  nKwe  strictly  religious 
part  of  the  festival,  and  commemorated  the 
Pyrriiic  dance  of  Athena  after  her  victcny  over 
the  Giants.  The  prize  was  an  ox  for  sacrifice^ 
and  bore  the  special  title  of  ruarriipior.  There 
were  Pyrrhic  dancers  of  all  three  ages — roISes, 
icyfwfun,  and  &r8pcr.  A  full  body  of  wvpptx^^rrai 
was  twenty-four,  the  number  of  a  comic  dhorus. 
They  wore  a  light  helmet  and  a  shield,  bat 
were  otherwise  naked.    [Sftltatio.] 

(c)  The  Aa|LWGi5v|8po|L(a,  Uie  prize  of 
which  was  a  hydria  of  oil,  value  80  drachmas. 

(7)  The  norrvx^f^— This  was  the  night  of 
the  28th.  The  XaMva8i|8po/iia  was  the  first 
event  in  it.  Then  followed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  litanies  (dXoA^furra)  by  the 
elder  priestesses,  which  were  ori^nally  prayers 
and  thank^vings  for  the  harvest,  and  supse- 
quently  songs  of  joy  for  the  birth  of  Athena. 
There  were  also  dances  by  the  younger  priest- 
esses, and  towards  morning  songs  by  cyclic 
choruses  of  TOuths  and  men  (Eur.  Herael.779). 

(8)  The  I*roces9ion  and  Sacrifices. — ^The 
procession  comprised  the  victors  in  the  games 
of  the  preceding  dajrs,  the  wof/anif  or  leaders 
of  the  sacrifices,  both  Athenian  and  those  of 
strangers  {i.e.  colonists  and  kleruchs),  a  large 
quota  of  cavalry  (Dem.  Phil.  i.  p.  47,  §  26 ;  Ar. 
Nub.  886),  the  chief  offioersof  the  army,  ra^lapxoi 
and  arparriyoi,  dignified  elders  (0aXA,o<^po<), 
bearing  oUve  branches  {OdWoijy  doubtless  with 
their  fi4roiKOi  as  aKai^^6(>oi  following,  the 
ephebi  splendidly  e<|uippied:  while  of  women 
there  was  a  long  tram  of  Kayii<p6poit  with  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  u4roucoi  as  their 
aKtaJ6rt^6pot  ana  ^t^po^6poi  [M^toikos]  :  then 
the  Athenian  people,  generally  marshalled  ac- 
cording to  their  demes.  (See  also  Hydria- 
phoria.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  pro- 
cession was  the  ircirAi>s,  worked  by  ipyiurriva,y 
superintended  bv  two  ippTi<p6poi  and  certain 
priestesses,  which  was  destined  for  the  ancient 
statue  of  Athena  Polias.  Peisistratns  probably 
intended  that  a  new  peplns  should  be  brought 
every  four  years ;  but  in  republican  Athens  a 
new  peplus  was  made  each  year  (Ar.  Eq.  566). 
The  peplns  was  suspended  like  a  sail  from  the 
yards  on  the  mast  of  the  Panathenaic  Ship, 
which  was  an  actual  ship,  very  large  and  beauti- 
fuL  On  the  peplus  were  represented  the 
ipurrtTa  of  the  goddess,  especially  her  victory 
over  Enkeladus  and  the  Giants  (Eur.  Hec.  466). 

The  procession,  marshalled  mainly  in  the 
outer  EerameikuB,  partly  inside  the  town,  passed 
through  the  agora  to  the  Eleusinion  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  passed  along  the 
Pelasgikon,  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  so 
reached  the  Propylaea.  Then  som^  of  the 
members  performed  the  sacrifice  to  Athena 
Hygieia,  while  others  offered  a  preliminary 
sacrifice  on  the  Areiopagus.  Pcayers  accom- 
panied these  offerings  (Hat.  vi.  111).  On  enter- 
ing the  Acropolis,  access  to  which  was  only 
granted  to  genuine  Athenians,  the  hecatomb 
was  offered  to  Athena  Polias,  on  the  large  altar 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Acropolis.  Alter  the 
procession  followed  the  iffrloiris.  The  flesh  of 
the  victims  was  given,  according  to  demes,  to  a 
certain  fixed  number  out  of  each  deme.  The 
(rKa<tni<t*6poi  supplied  bread  and  cakes. 

(9)  The    Boat-race    was    a    supplementary 
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(10)  Tht  qgiaaU  of  the  Feitit!<U.—[a)  The 
tea  iSkaSirai,  one  trom  euh  tribe.  They  held 
ofHoe  for  (our  yam.  (61  The'lipovoLol,  who 
numagtid  the  Luaer  Pmnatfaeiuwb.  (c)  The 
Yvftnvulfival  [OymnMinm],  who  especiallT 
■apeiinteiided  the  Lampadedromift.  {d\  The 
A^Kiapxoi,  who  manhaJled  the  people  in 
demea  for  the  prooraaioii  and  for  the  iariarii 
(At.  Nttb.  37). 

riaYitpdTiiOv    IjiancTOtiut 


the  heavy  or  hard  eieroi&ea  {iytttfioftaTU  _ 

or  StviiTtpa),  on  account  ot  the  Tioleat  exK- 

lioni  and  great  weight  of  body  it  required. 

At  Bpeita  the  r^^ar  wayiipdrior  waa  for- 
bidden, but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a 
rongh-and-tmable  fight  not  controlled  by  any 
rnlea,  in  which  everything,  even  biting  and 
■matching,  waa  allowed.  The  Qreeki  regarded 
Theaflue  aa  the  in\  antor  of  the  pancraUom,  who 
for  want  of  a  aword  waa  said  to  hare  oaed  Uiia 
mode  of  fighting  agsitul  the  Minotaur  (Pind. 
Nan.  T.  19).  Chioe  introduced  at  Olympja,  it 
aooD  made  ila  way  into  the  other  great  gunea 
ofOreece. 

The  pancratium  waa  toDght  partly  atanding, 
partly   on   the   ( '    ir^i.s -j., — .1 


ajid  grip.  When  (he  real  contest  began,  each 
of  the  fightera  might  commence  by  boiiiig  or 
by  wieatling,  aa  he  preferred.  The  yiotory  waa 
not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties  aignalled 
hia  defeat  {i,wByiiptiiiy)  by  lifting  np  a  finger. 
If  one  of  the  oorabatuita  fell  to  tim  groond.  the 
wreatling  which  then  commenced  waa  called 
inuAu'imiAD,  and  amtinued  until  one  of  the 
partiea  declared  himaelf  conquered.  VarioEia 
tricka  of  the  art  are  deaignated  by  the  teima 

<rTi»iaAovr  or  vrfi'^ny,  iriMtaOai,  &o. 

At  Rome  the  pancratiom  ie  first  mentkmed  in 
Uie  games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people. 
Aitei  thia  time  it  aeema  to  have  become  ex- 
tremely popular. 

Sevan)  ot  the  Greek  panamtiaaUe  have  been 
immortaliaad  in  the  epinikiau  odea  of  Pindar, 
e.8.  Nem.  ii,  ii' 
T.,  Jithm.  iv.,  V  , 
&<!.,  and  beaidee 


tTvm.ui.11,  Uthm.iy.'TS).  But  the  l\fraqi 
on  the  ^ond  waa  an  important  teatnre  ot  the 
pUMsratium.  It  ia  to  be  noticed  that  the  fiat 
does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  cloaed ;  the  nauol 
way  to  hold  the  handa  was  with  tlie  fingera 
carved  (see  fig.  TTT).  Neither  the  CMitu  nor 
the  lighter  glovea  called  fitihix^  were  oaed. 

The  name  of  theae  oombatanta  waa  nryiqia- 
Tiorraf  or  W^c^x"'  (flat.  Euthyd.  911  d). 
The  combatants  fought  naked,  and  had  their 


they  atood  with  oi 


Aiacl 


waa  to  gain  a  tavonrable  poaitioi 


aa  those  of  other  athletes.  [Ath- 

leta«.]  They  generally  wore  their  hair  in  a 
buniji  (cimw,  Snet.  ^rro,  *t)  on  the  top  ot 
the  head;  aee  fig.  T7S, 

FtAda'ataa.     See  Appendix,  BoiUH  I^w. 

ndvSin  or  ncvBlo.  A  lestiTal  celebrated 
at  Athena  after  the  Dionysia,  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion  (Dem.  Mid.  p.  SIT, 
§  0).  Ita  origin  ia  diapated ;  bat  tt  wa*  prob- 
ably a  toll-moon  teaat  in  honoor  ot  Pandia,  an 
3 univalent  name  for  Selene,  or  at  Artemis, 
entified  with  Selene. 

?•■•  gJTiM  {nriyvpu)  signiflea  a  meeting  or 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  at  fixed  perioda, 
tor  the  purpose  of  woiahipping  at  a  common 
aanotnary;  whether  belongingta  (t)  one  par- 
tjenlaitown  and  ita  yicinity  [Ephiila] ;  (a)  a 
whole  diatricl,  province,  or  tnba  [na|i.poi,tSTLa. 
na.vi<lvitL] ;  or  (S)  the  whale  HeUenic  waild,  as 
at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean 
gamea.  Such  in  ita  origin  also  waa  the  great 
Amphiktyonio  meeting.  Although,  in  all  auch 
asaembliea,  the  celigioua  character  forms  tlie 
moat  prominent  feature,  the  apectaclea  and 
amnaementa  were  the  attraction  to  the  larger 
number,  nor  were  political  diacnaaioni  and 
Tesolotions  eiclnded.  Eveiy  panegyris,  more- 
orer,  indnded  a  fair.  Festive  orations  (Ai^oi 
nanrpV"'^  "e*^  >^^  frequently  addressed  to 
a  pansgyria.  The  Sophiata  made  this  the  occa- 
sion tor  addieaaaa  (hijilff  if,  friStiKrml  \iyoi) 
to  the  aaaembled  Qreeb ;  aa  when  Oorgiaa  or 
Lysia*  at  Olympia  preached  national  unity.  In 
Uler  times  any  oration  in  praise  ot  a  perwm 
was  oaUedpane^rieui,  as  that  of  Pliny  on  (he 
Emperor  Itajan. 


The  great  national  pani 
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PANTOMIMUS 


the  lonians  on  Mount  Mykale,  near  Priene  and 
between  EpheBos  and  Miletus,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Helikonius  had  his 
sanctuary,  called  the  Panionium  (Hdt.  i.  148). 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  national 
meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Poseidon, 
to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  occasion. 
The  lonians  also  discussed  at  these  meetings 
political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions  (Udt. 
i.  141, 142, 170). 

Pantoiili'miii  {irayr6fUfios)  was  the  performer 
in  that  kind  of  dramatic  piece  in  which  a  story 
was  represented  by  mere  dancing  and  rhyth- 
mical movement  by  a  single  dancer.  The  word 
pantomimua  is  never,  like  mtmuf,  applied  to 
the  piece  represented,  but  only  to  the  performer. 
The  custom  of  pantomimic  dancing  is  almost 
entirely  confinea  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

When  the  public  lost  interest  in  the  full 
acting  out  of  tragedies,  parts  of  tiiose  dramas 
used  to  be  acted,  especiiJlv  cantiai,  and  among 
the  cantica  chiefly  monologues  and  choruses. 
Here  by  heightening  the  expression  in  two 
directions  the  action  became  dancing  and  the 
speech  became  song ;  and  the  two  performances 
could  not  be  combined  by  a  single  actor,  but 
had  to  be  separated,  one  person  sinking  and 
the  other  dancing.  Pylades  of  Kilikia  and 
Bathyllus  of  Alexandria,  both  skilled  dancers, 
about  22  B.C.  succeeded  in  making  this  kind  of 
dancing  a  fully  recognised  species  of  amuse- 
ipent  at  Rome.  The  striking  scenes  in  dramas, 
tragic,  comic,  and  satyric,  came  then  to  be 
acted  for  the  most  part  by  mere  dancing ;  and 
pantomimic  dancing,  and  especially  of  subiects 
from  tragedy,  becune  the  fashionable  exhibi- 
tion for  me  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes 
to  frequent,  the  lower,  classes  preferring  the 
coarser  mimes  when  they  went  to  the  theatre 
at  all.  Poems  of  Ovid,  not  written  for  the 
theatre  at  all,  were  pantomimised,  and  even 
orations  were  set  to  music  and  adapted  for 
dancmff  (Ov.  Triat.  u.  619;  Tac.  Dial.  26). 

The  best  poete  wrote  pieces  specially  for  the 
pantomimes— fabulae  acdticae.  The  subjects 
were  various,  but  were  generally  love  adven- 
tures, such  as  Mars  and  Venus,  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  &c.;  also  Hercules  Furens,  Poly- 
krates,  Olaukus,  Tumus,  and  other  mythical 
and  historical  subjects.  The  dancing  was  per- 
formed by  a  single  acter,  who  would  appear 
successively  in  several  characters  in  the  one 
piece.  A  chorus  sang  carUica^  accompanying 
the  various  dances.  The  accompaniment  to 
the  dancing  and  the  chorus  was  performed  by 
an  orchestn^  consisting  of  pipes  and  cymbals, 
lyres  and  citharae  (Ov.  Bern,  Am.  768  sqq.).  The 
music  appears  to  have  been  of  a  florid  and 
showy  description.  The  time  was  given  by 
Bcabillariif  who  beat  with  their  feet  a  kind  of 
wooden  or  iron  instrument,  called  acahiUurn  or 
acabellum  {Kpo^t(a),  (See  fig.  449,  under 
Oymbalnm.) 

The  real  charm  lay  in  the  performance  of  the 
dancer.  The  dancing  of  the  pantomimi  was  in 
the  highest  degree  sensuous  and  expressive.  The 
whole  art,  however,  came  to  be  conventional ; 
but  with  all  the  artificiality  the  effect  of  the 
performances  of  the  pantomimi  on  the  audience 
was  most  powerful :  and  in  the  relaxation  of 
morals  in  the  first  century  B.C.  these  exhibitions 
may  haVe  had  a  share.  Christian  writers  of  a 
later  a^e  considered  them  more  insidious  and 
oorruptmg  than  the  circus  and  the  amphi- 
theatre. 

But  it  was  not. on  this  ground  that  the  law 
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^eneraUy  proceeded  against  the  actors,  though 
it  was  sometimes  put  forward.  The  heats  of 
the  rival  factions  of  the  performers  caused 
frequent  disturbances;  and  on  these  grounds, 
the  hiitrionea  or  pantomimic  actors  were 
banished  from  Italy  by  Tiberius  and  Nero 
(Suet.  Tih.  87,  Nero,  16,  Dom.  7).  But  for 
the  most  part  Uie  emperors  let  the  people  busy 
themselves  with  the  actors,  and  be  thereby  kepi 
clear  of  politics.  The  actors  were  mostly  slaves 
or  freedmen,  and,  if  free-bom,  foreigners ;  they 
were  always  legally  irtfamea,  and  their  calling 
was  despised  ^Juv.  viii.  188).  But  the  cele- 
brated pantomimi  were  flattered  and  petted. 
They  became  men  of  considerable  influence, 
especially  when  thev  were  court  favourites  like 
Mnester  (Suet.  Cal.  66)  and  Paris  (Tac.  Ann, 
xiii.  19-22,  27):  and  they  were  able  to  make 
large  fortunes.  Wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep 
troops  of  jpantonUmi  and  paiUomimae  for 
private  exnibitions;  but  pantomimae  did  not 
appear  on  the  public  stasfe  till  later  times. 

rar  impar  lu'dere.   TOamei.] 

Para'bafif.    [Chorus.] 

riapdpoXov:  napaKaTa3oXl^  :  flapa- 
Karadl^KT).    See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

n  apdSciaos.  The  name  given  by  the  Gkeeks 
to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds  which  sur- 
rounded the  country  residences  of  the  Persian 
kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally  stocked 
with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  planted  with  all 
kinds  of  trees,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  §  10,  Cur.  i.  8,  §  14,  4,  §  6,  Oec.  iv.  18, 
&c.)  These  paradises  were  frequently  of  great 
extent ;  thus  Cyrus  on  one  occasion  reviewed 
the  Greek  army  in  hisparadise  at  Kelaenae 
(Xen.  Anah.  i.  2,  §  9).  The  Latin  equivalent  is 
vivarium  [Affrieoltorel.  In  Greece  they  were 
first  borrowed  from  the  East  in  the  time  of  the 
Diadochi. 

Hapavpa^l^.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

ndpaXos.     [GcupCsH^ 

riapavoCas  8Cict|:  napav6|i»v  ypa^. 
See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 

riapav^raaM^a.    [Yelum.] 

riapd^cpva.  See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law, 
Dowry. 

riapairpcapcCa.  See  Appendix,  Greek 
Law. 

Paraia'nga  {Tofioadyyris).  According  to 
Herodotus  (vi.  42),  parasang  was    the  name 

fiven  by  the  Persians  to  a  distance  of  80  stades. 
t  varied,  however,  from  21  to  60  stades.  The 
modem  faraang  is  from  8^  to  4  English  miles. 
It  was  never  a  Greek  measure,  but  was  em- 
ployed by  Greek  vrriters  who  wrote  about  dis- 
tances in  Asia.  The  origin  of  the  measure  is 
not  very  clear :  some  explain  it  as  the  distance 
traversed  by  an  active  walker  in  an  hour  of 
equinoctial  time,  i.e.  the  time  during  which  the 
sun  traverses  a  distance  in  the  heavens  equal 
to  thirty  times  his  own  diameter.  According  to 
those  metrologists,  the  Persians  borrowed  the 
parasang  from  the  Babylonians.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  multiple  of  some  native 
unit  of  land  measure,  such  as  the  length  of  the 
furrow  [Menmra].  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  Persians  used  the  parasang 
as  their  unit  of  measurement  when  dealing  with 
lai^e  tracts  of  country  (Hdt.  vi.  42). 
napdat)|jiov.  [Xniigne.] 
Paraii'ti  (wapdairot).  Those  who  dine  with, 
or  beside,  outers.  Tlapdairos  differs  from  <r^- 
crtros :  a^a-iroi  are  those  who  dine  together  ^B 
ojfflcio ;  irdpcuriroi  are  those  who  are  mvited  to 
join  them.  Hence  in  the  original  civil  meaning 
the  wapdirtToi  were  those  who   dined  in  the 
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the  lepanlc  offiouJ^dmnen  id  tha  Thi 
iustitatad,  the  terma  roptfo-iTDi  inoluded  thoBe 
laboidinate  clerks,  &c.,  who  «ete  Uter  termed 
ittfiFiTDi.  [Fr7t4ii«aiiL]  The  iropcliriroi  ol  tbe 
priests  were  tainistera  in  the  twnples  above  the 
nukof  mere  temple  servonto,  who  uaislad  the 
prieits  and  dined  with  them  after  the  aacrifice. 
The  TK^iiiiftTDi  had,  beaidea  their  riCoal  duties, 
to  oollect  certain  dees,  to  see  (o  the  Tepain  of 
the  temldes,  &o.  The  name  wapiami  vw 
first  applied  to  parasites  in  the  modem  aenae 
by  vriters  of  Middle  and  New  Comsdy.  In 
"-  -  later  oomedinna  the  parftsite  is  a  standing 


The  leatures  oonimoD  to  all  (hese  panAitee 
are  importunit  j,  love  of  aeoHoal  pleuutee,  and 
above  all  the  deaire  of  getting  a  good  dinner 
without  paying  for  it.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  -/(AiiTairaiDf.  or  jesters  (cf, 
Tbeophr.  xi,  4),  ciiAiucii,  or  Sattereis,  each  ae 
GnaUto  in  the  Bunuchut  and  Artotrogna  in 
the  Milet  QUmatm,  and  ifpavtvriKoi,  or  the 
ofBoiona.  auch  aa  the  paraaitea  in  the  Atinaria 
and  llenaechm.  We  find  the  parasites 
hannting  the  market,  tbe  palaestrae,  the  baths, 
and  o^er  pnblic  placea  in  aearoh  of  a  patron. 
For  a  like  atate  of  things  onder  the  Roman 
Empire  see  Hor,  Bat.  ii.  T.  103 ;  Matt.  ii.  18,  GB, 
73 :  Juv.  v.,  and  Plin.  Ey.  ii.  6. 

F»rft'stadMl.    [AntM.] 

napdo-rans.    See  Appendix.  GbeEE  Law, 


FuMitallA.    IFuiu.] 
"— '11  (Tor«f).    T^-- 

oontradistinoti 


FftliM  (i 


The  iraUot  atooled  bnild- 


fence  wall,  and  maceria,  the  wall  of  a  gudi 
yard.     For  the  methods  of  oonstraction  of  the 
more  solid  sorts  of  parwtes,  see  MutQI. 

The  pariea  loUduji  was  a  blind  wall  nnbroken 
by  openings  for  doors  or  windows :  opposed  to  ji. 
fomicatui,  pierced  with  arches  fVerg.  Aen.  v. 
Saa).  The  party-wall  common  to  two  hoaees  was 
caUed  p.  communis  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  66)  or  inttr- 

litc6roixo'  (Tbac.  ii.  S).     Cross'  walla  for  a^ia- 

rating  the  rooms  of  a  hoose  were  colled  jiarHtst 

directi. 

Wall-daootation  was  varied   and  elaborate: 

see  PietOTftj  cl.  also 


igh  poli^.  The  Bnal 
ooaia  were  called  ^us  atbatium  or  ecMHMn- 
tum  marmormim  (Vitr.  vii.  16),  and  (he  woA- 
man  deaUiator, 

For  external  work,  the  same  beantifol  marble 
oement  was  osed,  bat  with  fewer  nnderooala. 
A  wall  so  treated  (pariei  deaUatu*)  looked 
like  white  marble.  Reliefs  modelled  in  this 
fine  abiiooo  (generally  by  Greek  artists)  were 
very  largely  naed  by  the  Bomani  ae  a  decoraf 
tion  for  their  walls  and  vaults.  Houldings  of 
elaborate  character  were  formed  in  the  marble 
cement  by  the  ose  of  long  wooden  atompa,  the 
work  being  finally  lonohed  up  with  the  model- 
ling tool.  Not  only  were  cornices  of  rooms 
made  in  this  way,  bat  ver^  often  the  whole 
wall-snrfaoe  was  divided  np  mto  panels  (o&ici)  . 
ftuned  with  enriohed  mouldings — tbe  oentral 
Bpaoa  being  deoorated  by  fignre  reUefa  or  by 
painting  on  the  flat.     Gold.  aQver,  and  oolonra 

, beenreftwiiite 

The  use  of  marble  for  decorative  porpoaes  in 
Rome  did  not  b^in  before  the  first  centnrj 
B.C.  [IlMmorJ,  bat  became  very  common  in 
the  reign  of  Aagastna  (Snet.  Aug,  as).  Large 
wall-sarfaces  were  covered  with  veneers  {crut- 
liu)  of  costly  marbles.     The  nsnal  schema  waa 


..,  of  differanl    coloura    being 

used  lor  all  the  various  parts ;  and  the  main 
wall -anrf ace  itaelf  was  often  divided  into  panels 
ol  different  coloared  marbles.  These  marble 
linings  were  backed  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement,  and  each  piaoe  of  marble  was  tied  to 
the  wijl  behind  by  long  cramps  of  iron  oi 
broDie.    TheslabawerooatwiUi  iron  saws  and 


and  internal  walls.  Great  can  and  skill  were 
expended  in  prodncing  a  hard  durable  sub- 
stance, quite  onlike  the  soft  friable  material 
which  we  now  call  stncco  (see  Vitr.  vii.  3-6). 
For  iatemal  work.  thr«e  to  five  ooaU  were  laid 
on  (tTuUiiiarr)  with  a  square  board  or  '  float ' 
at  Uie  end  of  a  long  handle.  The  first  coat  was 
oflimeandcoarBepoZ£olana(fapt4Pu^flofanuji). 
Over  this  another  rongh  ooat  was  spread 
ioptu  liminum),  composed  ol  lime,  (and,  and 
ponnded  pottery  {teilae  tun4ae),  which  eet  aa 
turd  aa  stone,  and  was  imparvioDB  to  moistnre. 
The  third  ooat  was  of  lime  and  coarsely  poonded 
marble;  tbe  finishing  ooat  was  of  pure  white 
lime  o>  gypHUm,  mixed  with  marble  groond  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  which  usoally  nad  some 
Mutinous  substance,  siie  made  of  parchment 
or  tree-sap.  mixed  with  it.  The  earlier  ooats 
were  mixed  with  water  only.  The  finished 
mrlaoe  of  this  stuooo  set  lo  a  very  hard  con- 


■■  nS.— MarU*  UbIbI-  (rimaBOeUaot  th*  Isopls 
B.  plinth  BMiDldLal  or  Nomldlaa  mubl*  l^taBPk 
,  y',  yiittiu  ud  mdu  at  bqdmM  Ixddliu. 


■and  and  water,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  harder 
marblei,  with  amaiT  (cot)  from  Cyprtis  (called 


*     D     B 


ladik,  NmxoAf  &nd 

Egypt  (Plin-mrL 
»).  Jewel-tipped 
drilK  'wth  eolid 
ud  tabnlu,  were 


-^  method  oi    fixing 

m  bMklii(;  the  muble  lining! 
"™"  "  in  (he  Temple  of 
Coooord,      r^oilt 
-  ~V  SO), 

urecuyj  rui  iia.  A  1 
«■!  oalebnted  >t  Bome  and  in  the  oonntry  on 
April  ai  in  honour  oF  Pidea,  uid  for  the  lustn- 
tioo  of  the  flocka  Mid  herd»,  OTer  which  Pilea 
pcsBided.  April  31  was  tlao  the  daj  on  which, 
■ccordiog  to  tradition,  Romolas  begun  the 
building  of  the  oitT,  and  the  featiral  wa«  (nnd 
■till  ia)  aolamniied  aa  the  diet  naloiiciiu  of 
Rome  (cf.  Ov.  Fait.  i>,  TBI-t»5). 

The  aaoied  rites  were  in  old  times  directed 
bj  tin  king ;  afterwards  by  the  Pontifei  Hau- 
mna.  The  Brat  part  of  the  ■olemnitiea  was  a 
pablio  purification  by  fire  and  nnoke.      The 


M  of  the  calrea  Baoriflced  at  the  FordialdU, 
and  bean-i^aw,  which  were  all  fetched  from 
the  Atiimn  Veetae.  The  people  were  alu 
epriukled  with  water ;  tliejr  washed  their  hands 
in  spring-water,  and  druik  milh  with  mast. 
Towards  the  evening  laorel-branches  were  used 

__       I ,._       .,___.__       ,,. L.._        ^^        ,Q, 

1    IsaUy 


PABTHBNOK 
FUBA,  dim.  iBTailt  (Hoi.  Carm.  a.  T,  10). 
(I)  A  round  leather  budUer,  three  feet  or  leM 
in  diaowter,  cuiied  by  tha  Bclitm  in  the  l'.dmaa 
army.  In  the  Pyirliic  daooe  it  waa  niaedaboTe 
the  haad  and  sbuck  with  k  nnc 
bylhelqaltM. 


l%epuin» 


the  itablaa  were  adomod  with  Uai 
The  shepherds  then  hnmt  inlphur,  rosemary, 
fir-wood,  and  incense,  to  purify  the  stablea  and 
the  flocks.    The  sacrifioea  consisted  of  cakes, 


0  cJipnui}  hang  up  m 
1  (see  fig.  MU,  wa&t  CUpcu.) 
Fft'nwhi  {lUso  c^ed  copicHt).  PLnonspaid 

by  the  state  to  supply  the  Romar.  mugiatratea, 
ambaasadors,  and  oiLer  ofBcial  persons,  whan 
tiavelling,  with  those  Decesaariea  which  thej 
oonld  not  conrenientli;  carry  with  them.  They 
eitstad  at  all  the  principal  itations  (maHsione*} 
on  the  Roman  roads  in  Italy  and  the  prarineos 
[Cnmu  pnUlona].  The  Lei  lulia  de  Bmt- 
lundii  of  JnliuB  Caesar,  SO  B.c,  defined  the 
things  which  the  parochi  were  boond  to 
supply,  of  which  hay,  firswood,  salt,  and  a 
certain  □mnber  of  beds,  appeal  to  have  been 
the  roost  iroportanl.     (Hor.  Sal.  i.  G,  46;  Cic. 

All.  v.  IS,  liii.  a.) 

Paro^iii.     A  large  sqnsje  dish  (Hayoi  on 
Jut.  iii.  US). 
PuTial'dk,  Furioi'dlnm.     See   Appendix,    . 

HOHUI  Ij*W. 

napSsvfak.    CEvidvaKTai] 

Pa'rtheiina  (IlapBtrAr).  The  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the 
masterpiece  of  Orecian  arohiteoture,  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Uafiiriis,  called  thanos 
nopftvcir,  the  Virgin's  chamber.  It  was  boilt 
between  til  and  434  B.C.  during  the  admini. 
stration  of  Perikles,  who  was  himself  director 
of  the  work,  Iktinus  being  the  aichitect,  uid 


■    n(.na-TluPutbsnaiir«land. 

millet,  and  milk.  After  a  pnyer  to  Pales,  |  Phcidias  the  liesigner  of  the  sculptara.  Ita 
heaps  of  hay  and  straw  were  lighted,  and  the  present  ruinaus  condition  is  owing  to  the 
sheep  were  compelled  to  run  through  the  fire,  eiplosion  of  a  Turkish  pondtr  magazine  fired 
and  the  shepherds  themselTos  did  the  same,  i  by  a  Venetian  shell  in  ibe  siege  of  Athens  bj 
The  festival  was  oondnded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  UorDsini  in  168T;  until  that  date,  thoosh  mnoh 
ail.     (TibolL  ii.  6,  87 ;  Prop.  y.  [iy.],*,  TBsqq.)  |  disflgnied,  it '  ' 


PABTHENON 

The  Parthenon  is  of  the  Doric  order  (with 
some  Ionic  additions  in  the  interior)  and  in  the 
purest  style.    It  is  built  entirely  of  Pentelic 
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ng.  TW.— Oroond  plan  of  klM  Parihanon. 


A.  PttrlslyUmD. 

B.  Pronaos  or  Prodamos. 

C.  Oplalhodomas  or  Poa- 
Uoam. 


D.  Hakatompedoa. 

a.  StatuaofthaOoddMa. 

E.  Parthanon. 


marble,  including  the  roof,  and  rests  on  a  rustic 

basement  of  limestone ; 
upon  this  basement 
stands  the  marble  sty- 
lobate  of  three  steps. 
The  dimensions  of  the 
temple  are  about  228  ft. 
by  101  ft.  by  66  ft.  to 
the  top  of  the  pediment. 
The  temple  belongs  to 
the  class  caMod  peripte- 
ral octastyle.  [Arohi- 
taotura.] 

Tile  principal  statue 
in  the  Parthenon  was 
the  chryselephantine 
figure  of  Athena  Par- 
thenoe  by  Pheidias^f orty 
feet  high,  wl^ch  stoo^ 
in  the  nrst  (the  eastern) 
chamber,  or  vc<6s  pro- 
perly so-called,  behind 
ihe  ir^utws,  or  portico. 
This  chamber,  from 
its  length,  was  also 
called  Hekatompedoe,  a 
name  ffiven  also  to  the 
whole  building,  the  fa- 
cade of  which  measured 
100  (Greek)  feet.    The 

second  chamber,  to  the  west,  witn  a  western 


fig.  784.— Statuetta  alB^ 
^  Alhana  Parthan^ 


of  Pbaidlaa. 


chamber,  or  6iria066ofios  (C),  was  the  Parthenon 
proper,  and  served  as  a  trcMUury.  Both  these 
chajnbers  had  inner  rows  of  pillars  in  two 
stories.  The  building  was  adorned  both  within 
and  without  with  colour,  ^ding,  and  sculpture. 

The  marbles  of  the  Parthenon,  many  of 
which  were  brought  to  Eneland  hj  Lord  Elgin 
in  1816,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias. 
They  adorned  the  two  pediments  (those  of 
the  western  pediment  have  disappeared),  the 
metopes,  and  frieze  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
buildmg.  The  architraves  of  the  two  ends 
beneath  the  triglyphs  were  ornamented  by 
gilded  shields ;  and  much  of  the  interior  was 
painted.  Immense  treasures  in  gold,  silver,  and 
works  of  art,  were  preserved  in  the  temple. 

The  question  of  the  lighting  of  the  interior 
has  been  much  disputed.  Mr.  Fergusson  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  kind  of  clerestory  in  the 
roof,  net  visible  from  outside.  Other  authori- 
ties hold  that  the  temple  was  hyi>aethral :  the 
statue  of  Athena,  however,  must  have  been 
protected  from  the  weather.  A  third  theory  is 
that  there  were  skylights  in  the  roof  itself. 

Pa'fona  pn'blioa.    [Soriptnra.] 

PasfUB  (nom  pandaj.  A  measure  of  length  » 
five  Boman  feet.  Tne  pasnu  was  not  the 
single  step  {gmdua),  but  the  double  step,  i.e. 
from  heel  to  neel  of  the  same  foot  (Tables,  lY.). 
[Menfura.] 

PastilluB,  Paitillnm.  Strictly,  a  small 
rotmd  cake  of  fine  meal  (Plin.  xviii.  §  102),  used 
in  sacrificial  offerings.  There  was  a  guild  of 
pastiUarii.  In  the  masculine  form  me  word 
was  used  for  small  round  lozenges  or  troches 
(rpoxio'ieoi),  compounded  from  herbs  or  fruits, 
and  used  for  medicines  (Plin.  zx.  §  8)  or 
sweetmeats;  and  especially  scented  lozenges  of 
aromatic  herbs,  eaten  to  make  the  breath  sweet. 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  2,  27 ;  Mart  i.  87.) 

Pasto'phori  (ircurro^f>oi).  Egyptian  priests 
who  carried  in  processions  small  shnnes  (waaroC) 
of  their  deity.  They  formed  an  inferior  order 
of  the  priesthood.  They  were  introduced  into 
Italy  along  with  the  worship  of  Ids,  and  formed 
into  collegia  in  various  towns.  Their  lodgings, 
attached  to  the  temple  which  they  served,  were 
called  waffro^6piov. 

Pata'sinm.    (Xunbni.] 

Patella  (XcKtiyioy,  Xeirairfs,  XcicavfSioy, 
\9KaififficHi  Kimbtov :  diminutive  of  Patina  [see 
fi^.  789],  not  of  Patera).  (1)  A  small  round 
didi  or  plate  used  for  holding  solid  food,  meat 
or  vegetables,  either  in  cookiiuM[Plin.  ziz.  §  171), 
or  for  serving  up  at  table  (Hor.  Ep.  L  6,  2; 
Mart.  V.  78;  Juv.  v.  86),  usually  of  earthen- 
ware (Mart.  xiv.  114),  but  sometunes  of  metal 
(Juv.  X.  64).  [For  the  deeper  cooking  vessels, 
see  Aennin,  Lebes,  Pottery.]  (2)  Patella  was 
also  a  sacred  vessel  of  Uie  same  shape,  but 
reserved  for  domestic  sacred  rites,  especially 
for  the  offering  of  food  to  the  Lares  [Lanx] 
(Ov.  Fast  vi.  810).  This  sacred  dish  was, 
if  possible,  of  silver;  even  in  comparatively 
poor  households  it  was  customary  to  have  at 
least  a  patella,  patera,  salinnm,  and  censer  of 
silver  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  21,  46)  *deorum  causa' 
(Liv.  xxvi.  86). 

Pater  patra'tus.    [Fetiales.] 

Pa'tara  (<|>uUi}).  A  round  shallow  vesse^like 
a  large  saucer,  without  foot  or  stem,  used  for 
liquias  only.  The  Homeric  ^uiXt)  was  different 
from  this,  as  being  used,  not  for  drinking,  but 
as  a  \ifiy\$  and  set  on  the  fire  (Horn.  U,  van. 
270),  and  as  an  urn  for  ashes. 

The  post- Homeric  ^i^y}  is  identical  with  the 


VIC.  no.-*><Ai,  i,ifaA_Tc(c. 


be  either  etrthemrare  or  metal.    It  woe  used 


.„  r „ , J.  161; 

put.  cm.  ISO  a). 

The  Italiwi  patera  w&s  identical  in  shape 
with  the  ^i£t)). 

Bome  paterae  had  a  handle,  which  the  ^idk^ 
never  had.  The  additiui  ol  the  handle  ma; 
n  BtniBCui  inveDtion. 


The  nord  phiala  ig  Dted  b;  ImMo  anthon 
(Mart.  liT.  85 ;  Jot.  t.  8fl.) 

Fatiliiilnm  (from  paten).  Any  beam  pUoed 
horizonl&llj ;  m  the  croea-bar  ol  a  door,  or  ol 

a  trellia  for  vinea  (Plin.  ivii.  $  3121,  or  the 
treneverse  beam  of  the  croas  (Cmz).  TbB 
word,  however,  18  almoet  always  used  u  an 
eqaivalent  to  etui  or  yaro». 

Tft'tiU  (dim.  palrlla]  (Tpufl\iat).  A  deep 
(Usb,  OBuallr  of  eaTthenware,  used  alike  da 
oooking  (Plant.  Aiin.  i.  8,  27)  and  for  serviag 
np  food  IPlaat.  Pinirf.  iii.  3,  61 ;  Saet,  Vil.  18) ; 
BometiniHs  a  covered  diah  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  48), 
The  patina  was,  however,  often  the  di«h  tor 
serving   up  what   had   been  cooked   in  other 


PATRE8 

vessels,  and  was  sometimeB  made   of   Bilver 
(Plin.  XXXV.  §  168). 

Aft  regards  the  Greek  equivalents,  rfi6$\io¥ 
(Ar.  Av.  77,  Eccl*  262)  perhaps  oomes  nearest 
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FT«.7».—P&ttD»  or  Patella.   (BnUah  MoMQin.) 

in  shape  and  ose :  \9Kdyfj  is  a  basin  (Ar.  Nub, 
907)  or  pie-dish ;  Aoriis,  a  flat  dish  {Bq.  1084) ; 
X^fMt  ( =  Olla),  a  deep  dish. 

Patrei.    [Patrioii;  Sanatni.] 

Pa'triA  pota'ftat.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Patri'oiL  According  to  Livy  and  Cicero 
the  Roman  state  was  divided  from  the  first  into 
ordinary  citizens  and  a  privileged  class  who 
are  generally  described  t^patricii.  These  are 
farther  stated  to  have  been  the  families  of  one 

hundred  persons  selected  by  Romulus  for  his  |  cian  families  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head 
senate.     Another   account  makes  patricii  =    of  such  a  family  was  a  patricius.    Those  who 


number  of  patricians  in  equestrian  station 
whose  ancient  birth  was  rally  recognised. 
The  patriciate  could  not  be  recruited.  With 
the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Claudii,  no  in* 
stance  is  known  in  Republican  times  of  any 
man  or  family  attaining  the  patriciate. 

When  Caesar  as  dic^tor  wished  to  increase 
their  numbers,  there  being  no  constitutional 
machinery  for  admitting  fresh  members,  this 
admission  was  accomplished  by  a  special  law 
(Lex  Cassia)  of  the  sovereign  people.  The 
same  precedent  was  followed  by  Au^^ustus. 
Claudius  seems  to  have  made  such  creations  on 
the  strength  of  his  power  as  censor  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  25),  and  after  lum  the  emperors  conferred 
the  rank  freely. 

Period  from  the  time  of  Conttantine  to  the 
Middle  Aget. — From  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  dignity  of  patriciua  was  a  personal  title, 
which  conferrea  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
gnuited  a  very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges. 
Hitherto  patricians  had  been  only  genuine 
Roman  citizens,  and  the  dignity  had  descended 
from  the  father  to  his  children ;  the  new 
dignity  was  not  hereditary,  but  held  for  life ; 
and  when  during  this  period  we  read  of  patri- 


ingenui.  It  is  probable  from  the  etymolo^ 
of  the  word  that  the  patricii  {or  patreSf  Liv.  iv. 
4,  5)  were  the  patrea  familiarum^  or  house- 
holders, of  Rome,  and  so  the  only  buj^sses, 
the  remainder  of  the  people  bein^  either  (1) 
cUentes,  dependents  of  the  |)atricians,  or  (2) 
independent  freemen  {f^leheti).  The  patres 
were  not  a  created  nobdity,  but  formed  ori- 
ginally the  whole  body  of  freemen.  When  in 
course  of  time  outsiders  became  patres  familia- 
rum  (which  took  place  at  a  very  early  period), 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the 


they  were  not 

patricii,  partly  no  doubt  from  religious  reasons ;  \  ascertained).     Those  children 

and  from  the  moment  when  plebeian  patres   were  both  alive  {iiwpiBaKus) 

m  •!  •  •         1.  •       A  M.\  A.       •        ••  A  -  —     -  --  -- 


were  thus  distinguished  occupied  the  highest 
rank  among  the  illuetres',  the  consuls  alone 
ranked  above  a  patricius.  The  titles  by  which 
a  patricius  was  distinguished  were  ma^nifi- 
centia,  ceUitudo,  eminentiay  and  mafftntuao, 
Thev  were  created  by  writ  called  Diploma. 

The  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  me  empire,  but  was  sometimes 
grantea  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer, 
prince  of  the  Hernli  (e.  480  a.d.),  and  others. 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi  (also  called  P<Urime9 
et  Matrimea:  tiie  quantity  of  the  -i  is  not 

whose  parents 
and  had   been 


familiarum  come  into  existence  the  patricii  must  married  bythe  religious  ceremony  ccJled  eott- 
be  counted  as  a  nobility  among  their  fellow-  '/arreo^io  [Matrimonilim].  The  children  called 
citizens.    It  is  possible^that  the  power  to  vote  ,  patrimi  et  matrimi  are  almost  always  men- 


in  the  assemblies  [see  Populnf ]  was  for  a  time 
a  privil^e  reserved  to  tnese  nobles.  But  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  as  delivered  to  us,  the 
plebeians  were  always  freemen,  and  had  a  vote 
m  the  assembly. 


tioned  in  connexion  with  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  (Cic.  Har.  reap,  11 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  8 ; 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  58),  as  being  thought  more  suit- 
able for  the  service  of  the  gods  than  the  off- 
spring of  other  marriages.    For  the  reUgioua 


For  a  long  time  the  patricians  alone  were  functions  which  reouired  attendance  of  ^a^rt'mt 
eligible  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state.  When  et  matntni,  see  Camillas,  Arvalei,  Matri- 
the  plebeians  became  eligible,  about  the  year   moninm,  VettalM. 

800  B.C.,  the  members  of  the  two  orders  were        naTpov6|ioi.     Magistrates  established  by 
not  left  in  a  ]x>sition  of   absolute   equality.    Kleomenes  m.  at  Sparta  when  he  abolished 
Both  places  in  &e  consulship  and  the  censor-  |  both  the  ytpovaia  ana  the  ephorate,  and  set  up 
ship  were  open  to  plebeians,  but  only  one  to  <  the  irarpoyofioi  in  their  stead  (Pans.  ii.  9,  1). 
pa&cians.    The  patricians  were  likewise,  as  a   His  constitution  came  to  an  end  after  the  battle 
matter  of  course,  excluded  from  the  offices  of    of  Sellasia,  221  B.C.,  but  the  irarpoy6fioi  were 
tribune  and   plebeian  aedile.      On  the  other   retained  as  the  chief  magistrates.    Apparently 
hand,  the  great  colleges  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  and   they  were  six  in  number;  the  chief,  or  wp4<r$vf 
decemviri  aacris  faciundia  were  divided  as    rHv  waxpo¥6fjMVt  was  4xiiyvfios,  i.e.  gave  his 
equally  as  possible  between  the  two  orders  (in  ,  name  to  the  year,  instead  of  the  first  ephor. 
favour,  therefore,  of  the  chances  of  a  member  ,     Patro'niu.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 
of  the  less  numerous  one),  and  certain  other  )     Pawpe'ries.    See  Appendix.  Roman  Law. 
fimotions,  chiefly  religious  (the  Rex  Sacrorum,  i     Pavlme'ntam.    pDomui ;  Piotura.] 
Flamines,  Sahi,  &o.),  still  remained  for  which  ,      Peoton  (Krtls).    The  use  of  the  comb  is  of 
patricians  alone  were  qualified.  (Cic.pro  Domot   prehistoric  origin,  since  combs  have  been  found 
14,  88 ;  Liv.  vi.  41.)  <  m  the  cave-dwellings  of  the  early  Stone  Age. 

In  spite  of  the  decay  of  their  political  privi-    Most  of  these  seem  to  have  b^BU  used    for 


leges,  the  patricians  retained  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic  the  dignity  which  attached  to  the 
oldest  and  purest  blood  in  Rome.    The  number 


weaving,  or  for  carding  wool  or  heckling  flax, 
as  well  as  for  dressing  the  hair  (see  flg.  1058, 
under  Tela;  and  for  carding,  Horn.  Od.  xxii. 


of  families  known  from  the  lists  of  magistrates    428,  xviii.  816).    The  heckler  or  carder  is  called 
of  the  later  Republic  amounts  to  about  thirty.  \  pectinator  (icrwtirr^s)  or  carminator. 
It  appears,  however,  that  outside  the  ranks  of  |      Much  more  common  than  carding  or  heckliug 
the  nobility  of  office  there  remained  a  certain  combs  are  the  combs  for  hair-dressing.    For 


«9  PECOAHn 

theSpArtBD  BOiikimof  tumbiug  their  haii  before 

k  battle  »«  Hdt.  rii.  SOB. 

Comba  appear  on  aome  Bonutn  portrait  biuts 
of  ladies,  stack  as  an  omuneDt  into  wn  elabo- 
t>te  head-dress  i  double  One-toothed  combs 
haTe  been  f oond 
it  numbers 


combs  with  highly  decorated  handles,  evidentl] 
intended  to  he  worn  in  (he  hair.  Barbers  an< 
hair  j/BT  ^ctinem,   to  enanie   its   not  being 


sw 


air  PITT  vecttrtam,  to  en 
»  short  (Flat.  Capt.  ii.  S, 
Faona'rU.    [Sorlptnrt.] 


18). 


Feanla'tni.    See  Appeadii,  Bovah  L*w, 

FBon'linm.    [Bernu.] 

FHa'UimiDBitra'iiM.  See  Appendix,  Bokan 
Law,  Pktria  potaitBi. 

Feaa'nlk,  In  the  ase  of  thia  word  for 
'  money  '  we  have  a  record  of  the  fact  Uiat  in 
primitive  timea  io  Greece  and  Italy  valoes 
were  calcolated  in  sheep  and  oien.  Stamped 
money  wu  iutrodoced  into  Auia  Minor  and 
Greece  in  the  seventh  centnry ;  into  Borne  in 
theiifth.     [See  FondiTS ;  ColnBga.] 

Fega'nlfta  repBtn'ndM.  See  Appendix, 
Rohan  Law,  Btpatnndui. 

Fedk'rii.    [Senktni.] 

Fadl'isqni.    [Sarra*,] 

Ptdimi  (Kopuni,  Theocr.  vii,  13).  A  crook. 
(S«e  also  woodcat  to  OHiUnm.) 


^alis,  the  Mas 
toget£er,  and  so 


(Cic.  A(t.  iv.  8) ;  bat  in  a  apecial  sense  (hence 
pageant)  uj  edifice  of  wood  consisting  of  two 
or  more  stages,  which  wore  fused  or  depressed 
and  moved  at  pleaaarr  by  weights  acting  with 
lopes  and   pulleys.     These   great   msohines 


were  nsed  io  Iba  Soman  amphitheatres,  and 
(or  epectacles  in  general  <Jnv.  iv.  131;  Hart. 
i.  9 ;  SoeL  Claud.  81).  Xhey  were  moved  od 
wheels ;  sometimeB  tney  were  richly  decorated, 
and  even  overlaid  with  silver  (Flin.  iiiiii. 
16)  or  Kold  (Hart.  viii.  SS).  At  other  times 
they  exhibited  a  display  of  fireworka.  Gladi- 
ators or  other  performers  were  borne  aloft 
apon  pegmata. 

niAdTOii,  Free  labourers  woiting  for  hire, 
like  the  O^tic,  in  oontradistinotjon  to  the 
Helots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bondsmen 
or  serfs,  having  lost  their  freedom  by  con- 
gaesl  or  otherwise.  The  work  of  the  nA^nit 
was  probably  as  a  role,  if  not  always,  field 
lur;  vtaeUier  a  groom  who  was  /wrihrrijt, 
«  slave,  as  in  Plat.  Lyi.  p.  908  a,  could 
'^-  be  called  v«A<(rTrr,  cannot  be  deter- 
?lat.  Euthyphr.  p.  1).  The  word  is  also 
used  by  Plataroh  Cisi-  c  6)  for  Helots. 

P«U«s,  Fkelex.   App,  Boh.  Law,  ConmbliiA. 

Fallit.  In  Homeno  times  skins  were  worn 
as  a  mantle  over  the  shirt  by  the  poor  {OiL 
liii.  laS;  ct.  Hes.  Op.  GIB),  by  archers  (Paris, 
JZ.iii.  le),  and  by  w — ^— 

->- -onnoit/— 

figs.  7fi8 

;&8itt.^ 

Skins  of  wild  and  domea 
tic  animals,  especially 
fleeces  (mtfii)  were  also 
used  as  rags  and  bedding 
(II.  ii.  Ml,  Ac),  and  as  a 
covering  for  chairs  {Od.  xix. 
101,  &c.).  Leather,  too, 
was  need  lor  the  manofac* 
tore  of  shoes,  caps,  harness, 
armour,  &<i. 

Among  the  mirirai  la- 
0qT(t  are  those  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes : 

Cloak  or  coal  of  goat-skdns         hucalsvut.! 
sewn    together    (>fub.  71: 
cl.  Eccl.  80;  Flat.  CHt.  p.  68).    It  had  a  hood 
and  could  bis  polled  over  tJie  bead. 

(3)  Iiir^  (i,  Ar.  Vetp.  788),  a  tonio  or  cloak 
with  sleeves  of  skins,  with  the  hair  tamed  in- 
wurda,  worn  for  warmth  by  day.  or  by  night 
(Ban.  UBS)  to  sleep  in  ae  a  blanket  (Av.  133, 
Eecl.ai).  BaJvo,  a  shepherd's  cloak  (Theocr. 
iii  3G),  was  probably  the  same. 

(8)  KteTuvimi,  a  coarse  tonic  trimmed  with 
sheep-skiD,  worn  by  elaves  and  laboorerain  Uie 
country  (Ar.  Lytiilr.  1161). 

(1)  Zm\iir,  a  leather  jerkin  worn  by  slaves 
over  their  tonic  (;4d.98S,  B85,IH1).  It  was  also 
worn  by  soldiers  (Xen.  Anab.Hi.  8,  3D,  iv.  1, 18). 

Tanning,  or  at  any  rate  the  carelol  dressing 
of  skins,  was  known  as  early  as  the  Homeric 
age,  when  we  find  varioas  kinds  of  leather  in 
use  for  harness,  armonr,  and  clothing. 

Among  the  common  people  many  donbtleas, 
like  Bomaeas  {Oil.  xiv.  81 ;  ct.  Hes.  Op.  EIS), 
made  their  own  slioes  and  garments  from  raw 
hide,  dresHing  them  roughly  with  oil  to  make 
them  soft.  However,  there  were  even  at  this 
period  professional  workers  in  leather,  sach  aa 
Tvchius  {11.  vii.  S33),  who  made  Ajai's  shield. 
Shoemaking  and  tanning  seem  to  have  been 
carried  on  hy  the  same  tiade  even  in  classical 
times  (Ar.  Eq.  814,  809).  [For  the  process  of 
tanning  see  CDriiriiu.] 

In  iCiman  literature  garments  made  of  skins 
are  not  very  often  mentioned.  Shepherds  and 
goat-herds  wore,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  skin 
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Beaar-Bkins  were  worn  by  Arkadian  auxiliaries 

in  the  first  Messenian  war,  and  by  the  aiatUferi 

■in  the  later  Roman  am^  (see  Stat.  Thsh.  ir. 

804;  Sa.  Ital.  iv.  668;  Verg.  Aen,  v.  87);  for 

beds  we  have  bear-skins  mentioned  in  Verg. 

Aen.  viii.  868 ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  819. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  skins  at 

Bome  was  as  a  covering  for   military   tents 

[Tabemacalnm],  whence  aubpelUbus,  'under 

canvas '  (Caes.  B.  O.  iii.  29,  &c.).    There  were 

guilds  of  j>02/ion«a  (Plant.  Men.  ii.  8,  64,400), 

pelliarii  and  peUionarii  at  Bome. 

The  custom   of   using   furs,  both  as  rags 

latragula  pellicia)t  and  as  articles  of  dress 

(pelles  tndutoriae)f  did  not  become  customazr 

imtil  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  contact  with 

fur- wearing  peoples,  such   as   the  Germans, 

brought  them  in  (cf .  rano  \rheno]  a  German  coat 

of  reindeer  skin :  Caes.  S.  O.  vi.  21),  and  the 

growing  demand  for  them  supported  a  lively        _ 

trade  at  the  factories  in  Southern  Russia  {e.g.  j  of  Phayilus  of  iBlroton,  who  is  said  to  have 

Tanais  on  the  Bon),  as  well  m  in  Cappadocia.    cleared  a  distance  of  fifty-five  feet.    Modem 

In  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  skins  of  oxen,  goats,    jumps  do  not  attain  to  even  half  this  distance : 

sheep,  lambs,  deer,  wild  sheep,  stags,  majrtens,  |  28  ft.  6j^  in.  being  the  longest  on  record.    With 

beavers,  bear,  wolves,  foxes,  leopards,  hyenas,  I  the  assistance  of  oAr^pcs  a  leap  of  29  ft.  7  in.  was 

lions,    and    seals  are  enumerated,  as  well  as  |  made  at  Chester  in  1864.    It  is  possible  that 

Morocco  leather  of  different  kinds.  '  the  fiAfca  mav  have  resembled  the  *  hop,  step, 

Pelta  {7r4\Tri).    [Armi  and  Armour,  p.  80.]     and  jump,'  the  highest  modern  record  of  whicti 
Pelta'ltM.    [Exeroitni.]  is  49  feet  8  in.    This  exercise  is  practised  in 

Pelvil  {woiayiirrfip).  A  vessel  for  washing  the    Greece  at  the  present  time. 

feet :  sometimes  of  earthenware  (Juv.  iii.  277),       The  hK6yrio¥i  a  spear  or  javelin,  was  probably 

thrown  at  a  mark,  but  definite  details  of  this 

G7  contest  are  wanting.    The  spear  was  thrown  by 

^^  a  thong,  amenttitrtf  which  gave  it  a  rotatory 

motion  and  thus  increased  the  steadiness  of  its 

flight,  on  the  principle  of  oiir  rifled  guns. 

There  remains  the  perplexing  question  of 


ncvTaKoaiO|Jitf8i|jivoi.    [Oenim.] 
Penta'thlon  (ir^KraOXoy,  qvinqtieirtiwnC),    A 
group  of  five  contests ;  one  of  the  competitive 

games  of  the  great  festivals  of  Hellas.  These 
ve  were  leaping  {dLKiM),  the  foot-race  {Zp6iJuos\ 
throwing  the  quoit  (Sfo'icof),  throwing  the  spear 
{jSuiw  or  ^6vriov)i  and  wrestling  (mUf}). 

oA/io,  iro^K«ti|i',  dt<rieov,  oxokto,  naktiv. 

Simonides,  153. 

Of  these  five  contests  the  hivKoSy  tp6fioSf 
and  ird\ri  are  described  under  BilOllB,  Stadinm, 
and  Lnota.  The  leaping  (&Aua)  was  what  we 
call  *  the  long  jump,'  measured  by  distance  on 
the  ground.  The  iumper  habitually  aided  him- 
self by  holding  in  his  hands  aKrripfs,  weights  of 
metal  or  stone,  something  like  our  dumb-beUs 
(fig.  612,  under  'AXrif^pcs),  which  he  dropped 
when  he  '  took  off,'  thereby  gaining  additional 
impetus.    The  greatest  leap  recoraed  is  that 


Tig.  198.— PelTla.    (British  MnMora.) 


but  more  often  of  bronze  (Juv.  x.  64) ;  peUuvia,  how  the  total  competition  of  the  pentathlon 
peUuvitwif  poUubrum,  truUeurtiy  have  the  |  was  regulated  and  decided ;  and  with  this  is 
same  meanings ;  Mallaviain  is  a  basin  for  the  ,  connected  the  question,  already  touched  on,  of 
hands     (xcpyiiSciOi^,     x^P~ 

pifiioVf     x^^P^^^'^^P^"'    *®®  1      '^  '-»  ■^'•^  * 

Od.  L  187,  &o.)     [A/Ptis.l 

The  water  {x^4pvirpt  x^P''^^*^) 

was  ordinarily  poured  ^m 

the  jug  {•wp6xovSt  uTceolue) 

over  the  feet  or  hands  into 

the  basin.    The  pelvis  was 

also  used  for  washing  up 

cups  and  dishes. 

ncv^vrat.  Thessalian 
serfs.  The  word  is  from 
the  root  of  •wdvofuui  ir6voSi 
Tc4pri5.  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  were  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  conquered 
and  reduced  to  villenage 
by  the  Thesprotians,  pos- 
sibly Perrhaebians  and 
Magnetes.  Others  call  them 
Pelasgi,  i.e.  the  primitive 
indigenous  people  of  Thes- 
saly ;  or  Aeolian  Boeotians 
(cf.  Thuc  i.  12).  They 
were  serfs  in  an  interme- 
diate position  between  purchased  slaves  and  the  order  of  the  five  distinct  but  component 
freemen.  They  were  apparently  not,  like  the  events.  The  order  of  the  events  seems  to  have 
Helots,  serfs  of  the  state,  but  belonged  each  to  been  as  follows :  leaping,  throwing  the  quoit, 
some  family  for  whom  the  personal  service  was  throwing  the  spear,  the  foot-race,  wrestling, 
performed,  for  which  reason  they  were  some-  At  the  beginning  the  competitors  were  drawn 
times  called  BcrraAouccrai.  They  were  very  in  pairs — ^A  against  B,  C  against  D,  E  against 
numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families  of  the  F,  and  so  on.  The  winners  of  three  events  out 
Aleuadae  and  Skopadae  (Theocr.  xvi.  86) ;  but ,  of  five  were  dravm  again  in  pairs.  If  anyone 
they  were  not  only  tillers  of  the  soil :  they  was  victorious  In  the  first  thi%e,  the  other  two 
were  the  retainers  of  these  great  families,  and    were  omitted. 

served  under  their  masters  as  cavalry  (Dem.  c.  The  labour  involved  in  the  pentathlon  beiii^' 
AriH.  p.  687,  §  199).  very  severe,  the  number  of  enloies  was  probably 


ng.  7M.— Pentathlon.    (F^ramavMO.) 
1.  Holds  oKrripn.    %  4.  ittm¥.    8.  S^xof . 
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small;  and  as  in  the  Olympian  games  three 
HellanodOcai  were  appointea  to  judge  in  the 
pentathlon,  three  matches  oonld  be  going  on  at 
once. 

The  pentathlon  was  greatly  esteemed  in 
Hellas  for  its  influence  on  health  and  comeli- 
ness, and  it  was  in  especial  favour  among  the 
Spartans. 

ncvrT)KO<mi.  A  customs-duty  of  2  per 
cent,  levied  probably  upon  all  exports  and  im- 
ports at  Atnens.  It  is  known  to  have  been 
levied  on  woollen  doth  and  other  manufactured 
goods  (Dem.  Mid,  p.  568,  §  188),  on  cattle, 
and  on  imported  com  ([Dem.]  Neaer,  p. 
1858,  §  27;  Plut.  Solon,  24).  On  imports  the 
duty  was  payable  on  the  unloading  (Dem. 
Laerit.  p.  982,  §  29);  on  exports,  prooably 
when  the  goods  were  shipped.  In  paying  the 
duty  the  merchant  was  said  irtmriKOffrtitaBeu. 
The  customs  were  farmed  out,  probably  from 
Tear  to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest 
bidders  by  the  fluXT^raC  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  The  farmers  were 
called  TcXAvai,  and  were  said  &¥UirBat  tV 
itftm^otrrtiw.  The  collectors  of  Uie  duty 
(vemyicoorToXt^oi)  kept  books,  to  entries  in 
which  (kwoypcuMi)  Demosthenes  appeals  (c 
Fhorm,  p.  909,  |  7).    TEXXtiJi^yioy.] 

ncvTt)KO(rTi>s.    [SxeroituB.] 

Peplni.    fDrati.] 

Per  oondiotio'nem ;  Per  iu'diois  postula- 
tio'nem ;  Per  pi'gnoris  oapio'nem.  See  Appen- 
dix. Roman  Law. 

Para  (iHipa).  A  bag  for  carrying  provisions, 
worn  eitner  slung  over  the  shoulder  and  under 
one  arm,  or  hanmng  from  a  belt.  It  was  used 
by  travellers  and  country  folk  (Hom.  Od.  xiiL 
487,  xviL  197,  ^.),  and  was  part  of  a  beggar's 
outfit  (Ar.  Nub,  928).  In  Uter  Greek  times  it 
was  adopted,  along  with  the  beggar's  staff 
ifiaiernpla)  and  rags,  as  their  professional  cos- 
tume by  Uie  Cynics  (Mart  iv.  68,  8). 

Perdnellio.    [Xaiettas.] 

Perdnellio'iiis  dno'viri  See  Appendix, 
Roman  Law. 

Peregri'nnf.    [Ciyitas.] 

Pe'rgula.  (l)  A  verandah,  roofed  but  open 
at  the  sides,  on  the  groimd  floor  of  a  house: 
used  as  a  painter's  studio  (Plin.  xxxv.  §  84). 
Being  not  very  different  from  a  tabema,  or 
booth,  it  was  also  a  shop  (Aus.  Epiat.  iv.  6) 
and  a  school  (Juv.  xi.  187).  (2)  A  h^gia  or 
covered  balcony  above  the  sround-floor,  or  on 
the  house-top,  which  could  be  used  as  an 
observatory  (Suet.  Aug.  94).  (8)  An  arbour  or 
trellised  walk  in  a  garden  (Plin.  xiv.  §  11) :  the 
Italian  pergola. 

ricpCoiKOi.  This  word  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a  dependent  population,  living  with- 
out the  walls  or  in  the  country  provinces  of  a 
dominant  city,  and,  although  personally  free, 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  citizenship  and 
the  political  rights  conferred  by  it.  It  was 
probably  from  the  Spartan  use  of  the  term 
Perioeki  that  the  notion  of  *  subject  population ' 
became  so  closely  attached  to  it.  The  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  any  other 
state  in  the  same  sense. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the 
Perioeki  of  Greece  could  hardly  have  originated 
in  anything  else  thsn  foreign  settlement  by 
c<mque8t.  It  appears  probable  that  the  Perioeki 
were  a  mixed  race,  partly  Achaean  and  partly 
Dorian ;  that  either  by  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  Dorians  or  after  a  revolt  of  the  native 
population,  the  Perioeki,  who  had  been  freemen 
before,  were  brought  into  a  subject  condition. 


PERISGELIS 

The  population  of  Lakonia,  thus  subdued, 
was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Sparta,  probably 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax :  whether  as  a  tribute 
or  as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land  is  uncertain. 

The  best  land,  that  in  the  plateau  in  the 
interior,  was  occupied  by  the  Spartans;  the 
lands  of  the  Perioeki  were  mostly  in  the  rugged 
territory  that  fringed  this  plain.  The;^  haa  no 
civic  rights  at  Sparta,  and  no  iu9  conubii  existed 
between  them  and  Spartan  citizens.  It  is  even 
said  that  the  Ephors  could  put  Perioeki  to  death 
without  trial.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  Perioeki  (especially  in  historic  times) 
were  generally  an  oppressed  people.  Thej 
served  in  the  Spartan  armies  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  and  not  like  the  Helots,  as  light-armed 
only,  and  had  a  Helot  apiece  to  wait  upon  theni 
(Hat.  viii.  6).  We  also  read  of  icoAol  tckyaSoL, 
gentlemen,  amongst  the  Perioeki  serving  as 
volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service  (Xen.  HelL 
V.  .8,  9).  We  occasionally  find  a  Perioekos  in 
high  command  (Thuc.  viii.  6),  and  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  responsible  post  of  admiral  (va^o^x^*) 
{ib.  viii.  22),  conmianding  an  allied  fleet.  On 
the  rising  of  the  Helots  in  464  B.C.,  some  of  the 
Perioeki  joined  them  (Thuc.  i  101;  cf.  Xen. 
HeU.  vi.  6,  26). 

The  Perioeki,  then,  though  they  resented 
their  subject  condition,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  harshly  treated.  They  were  not  subjected 
to  the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans.  The  trade  and  manub^:- 
tures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in  their 
hands,  and  were  carried  on  by  tliem  with  the 
more  facility  and  profit  as  manv  of  them  occu- 
pied maritime  towns.  The  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  also,  as  well  in  the  higher  as  in  tibe  lower 
departments,  was  confined  to  the  Perioeki,  the 
Spartans  considering  it  beneath  themselves  ; 
and  many  distingui^ed  artists  were  found  in 
the  Lakonian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  prob- 
ably Perioeki.  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  (irtfXcis)  to  which  they  belonged, 
though,  no  doubt,  under  Spartan  control. 

The  number  of  Lakonian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly 
amounted  to  100.  Several  of  these  lay  on  the 
coast,  as  Gythium,  the  port  of  Sparta,  whence 
the  whole  coast  of  Lakonia  is  oalfed  ^  itjjmoucIs 
(Thuc.  iii.  16).  Many  lay  more  inlimd,  e.g.  I^yrea. 

The  Perioekic  towns  of  the  coast  were  de- 
tached from  Sparta  by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus, 
and  placed  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Achaean 
League  (Liv.  xxxiv.  29, 80,  and  xxxviii.  81).  The 
Emperor  Augustus  also  released  24  towns  from 
their  subjection  to  Sparta,  and  formed  them 
into  separate  free  conmiunitieB  {EleutheroUtf 
koTiea,  PskUB.  iii.  21,  6). 

A  Perioekic  population  existed  in  other  Greek 
states  where  inmiigration  had  taken  place :  the 
Perioeki  of  Argos  were  ccJled  Omeatae  from 
the  town  of  Omeae. 

We  find  Perioeki  also  in  Crete,  which  re- 
sembled Sparta  in  having  a  large  subject  popu- 
lation. [See  K69\kOk.] 
Other  mstances  are 
Leukas,  Anaktorium, 
and  Elis  (Thuc.  u.  25, 
81). 

Peri'poli.     [Ephe- 

bUB.] 

Peri'ptaroB.   [Tem- 
plnm.] 

reriBOeUB        {Wtpi-     (VaS  in  BrltliUi  Mu««im.) 
(TKfKls),     Greek   and 
Roman  women  wore  anklets  and  bangles.    Such 
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PERSONA 
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tnklete  wen 


letim 


ailed  r< 


18  bonowed  sIbo  the  Oceek  wold  wtpi- 
ffnAfi   (Hot.   Ep.  i.  IT,  56),  uid  npurir^Aiav 

FaTUtyOliuii  or  Paiiitjlnm  liiea  Fari- 
rtyloa,  m.  mi  f.,  rtplarvKos).  Either  a  oonrt 
ftUTTOUDded  bj  colonnodeH  on  the  iuaidfl,  or  & 
boilding  eunonnded  bj  tbem  on  the  OQtaide. 

Faro.    [Ckloaiu.] 

Tano'aa.  Ilarea,  Tpiairrar  oi  -rparvriToy).  A 
miuk.  MukB  were  worn  by  Oroek  uid  Bomui 
Bclora  in  nekrl;  nil  dramatic  repiesentatioDs. 
Whatever  the  origiD  of  this  cnEtom,  it  was  both 
ancient  and  nuivenal.  It  hu  bsen  traced  to 
the  colouring  of  the  face  with  wine-Ue>  at  the 
DionTiia,  or  with  other  pigments  auoh  u 
^ifiMiat,  or  white  lead.  The  invention  ol  moika 
has  been  aiven  to  TheHOii  and  to  AeuhylnB. 
i  introduoed  female 
he  face  only,  but 
they  appear  more  geneially  to  have  coyeied  the 
^lole  head  like  a  viaor,  fastened  with  bands 
under  the  chin.  The  term  for  having  a  mask 
put  on  is  wpiTtStaSai;  for  wearing,  iwua^atiu, , 
wtpiKfirSdu:  for  putting  off,  ItworiStrSai,  &^  ' 
tktir.  The  masks  were  made  by  aKtuoToioL         I 

I.  Tiua:<;  Masks. —The  use  of  masks  of 
comae  excluded  all  possibility  ol  facial  expres- 
sion, so  important  in  modem  acting.  Bat  it 
'   >- mbered  that   (1)   in   the    large 


not  admit  of  a  variety  of  eipressions  o{  the 
countenance.  Whether  the  open  or  half-onea 
month  of  a  tragic  mask  also  contributed  to 
raise  the  voice  d  the  actor  is  doubtful. 

The  maeks  osed  in. ancient  tragedies  were 
thus,  for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  cha- 
rootere,  and  quite  conventional.  Each  mythical 
oharaol«r  had  his  or  her  fired  type  oud  could 
be  recognised  at  once.  Where  the  personal  type 
was  not  Htrongly  marked  [as  in  the  subordinate 
characters),  the  mask  was  always  in  character. 
Thus  there  were  conventiomil  masks  for  old 
men,  young  men,  slaves,  women,  meieeDgen, 


could  n 


mstics,  &c.  All  agreed  in  having  the  moath 
and  eyes  widely  open  and  the  eyetoows  strongly 
marked ;  and  moat  had  an  C^oi  or  mass  i4 
hair  above  the  forehead,  raised  up  to  give  height 
tragic  expression.    (BeO 


HO  often  brought 
though  caricaturef 
We  know  that  no  i 
Kleon'a  mask ',    the  maak 


ic  Comedy, 

itose,  the 

have  been  portrailai 

inred  to  make 


.eoesHaiy;    (4) 
t  tragedy  did 


&c.  had  pecul: 
masks  when    i 


.idden   to  represent , 

Athenian  citizen  open  the 
stage    (cf.    Ai.  Nub.    81, 
^eS.ll60,<lK.ia»7).   The 
masks  henceforth,  like  the    y  r  ^at^^^tj 
characters,    became    not  W'^^^^ ,  ,f^ 
individual    but     typical;  X^'y^^'--  ly 
and  a  number  of  standing    ''.v>^..>'' 
ohoracters  or  masks  were    ^^  Kn-Oomki  matk 
thoB    introduced    in    co-         ici  in  cid  mu. 

'Hiese,  like  Uie  tragic  masks,  were  divided 
into  many  oonventioDal  classes:  such  as  old 


PHALERAE 

meo  (witrat,  Tp<v3^i),  jonng  men  of  TUioiH    bemg  introdaoed  bom  GrsBoa  »t  i 
oompleiioaB,  paraBitex,  Blaves,  women  old  uid    (hef  had  the  Buue  delsota  h 
foimBi    raA\aKaS,  irajixu,  Sm.     The  (eAtaree  i 
ware  eiaggerftted  to  bnrleique. 

The  Dhief  voiala  of  distinction  in  (he  in 
lay  in  the  coloui  of  the  face,  in  the  coloui  knd 
amngement  of  thu  hui,  in  the  siiaof  ibBtynei, 
and  in  the  ejebrowa. 

HI.    UtSES   CBKD   IH  TBI   SlTTBtC  DKUU.— 

The  nuwln  tued  in  this  apaoiea  of  the  Oraok 


repreaent  the  Sotrre,  S: 


3r  charaeten  wore  the  ordinary  tragic  maaka. 


Ab  tenrde  the  earlieat  leraeBsntaliona  ol  the 

racial  drama  among  the  Komans,  it  ia  slated 
that  maeka  vere  not  DBed,  but  merely  the 
galena  or  vis,  ao  that  the  coloor  of  the  hair 
alone  indioated  in  a  way  who  the  character  was : 
white  for  the  old,  black  for  the  yoang,  or  red 
for  fllaTSS.  In  the  time  of  Terence  there  appear 
to  haTe  been  dq  maaka  (cf.  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  4, 
83  sqq.,  Andr.  Hi.  S,  20);  and  it  was  not  till 
aboat  110  B.C.  that  BoBcias.sshewaa  not  Kood- 
lonking  and  had  a  equint,  iutrodneed  them  into 
tragedy.  One  Cincius  PalEscuB  is  said  to  hove 
intRidacetl  them  into  comedy ;  it  was  sume 
time,  boneyer,  before  they  met  with  approval 
(Cic  de  Oral.  iii.  G9.  221).  Aesopua  sometimes 
acted  withont  a  mask  (Cio.  Die,  L  87,  80). 
Masks,  however,  had  been  nsed  long  before 
that  time  in  the  Atellanae.  As  for  the  forms 
of   Roman  masks,  it  may  be  presumed  that. 


The  Bomu    mimes   did  not  wear    nutke. 
[Mimu.] 
Fe'rtiaft.    [Maniars;  Doeempedft.] 

7m.    [Maum.! 

F«Wl  (irM-ffoO.    [OftHtM,  LiTRDirccru.] 
Fe'utiliu.    [unnA.] 
Tttali'imu.    rEsUlnm.} 
Fatuu-    [PUWi.] 

Patan'rum  {w4raupoy,  rUtvaa^.    A  ^ole  or 
perch  upon  which  fowls  roosted  (Theoc  nii.  IS) ; 
hence  a  spring-board  (or  acrobats  (peiauntlaaj, 
(See  Jnv.  liv.  ^95;  Mart.  li.  81,  ii.  86,  &c.) 
Patl'tor.    See  App.  Roium  Liw,  Actor. 
Pato'rritnm.    [Cnmii.] 
ntUratpoi.    [Exercitni.J 
PlutU'ngke   (^iAoryfi,   nuAw^).      Long 
oylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  such  aa  ^nnks  of 
trees  (Hdt.iii-ST;  Plin.  xii.  S  17),  troncheona 
(Flin.  vii.  |  BOO).     Hence:    (1)   poles   used  to 
carry  hardens,  bein^  supported  on  the 
ahoalders  of  the  camera  with  the  bnrdsn 
hanging  below  by  ropea.    (3ee  AlUla,) 
The  carriers  were  called  phalangarii, 
and  also    ktxaphori,    tetnipkori,  Ac, 
according  to  their  number.    (S)  Etollera 
placed  nnder  ohipe  to  move  t^emi  on  dry 
land,  ao  as  to  draw  ^em  up  (tubducere) 
or  down  {dedacem}  (cl.  Hor,  Carm.  i.  4, 
3).    The  rollers  were  aided  by  levsra 
wid  ropes.     They  were  emplc^nd  in  the 
same  uuumer  to  move  military  enginea 
(Gaea.  B.  O.  ii.  10). 
Phalanx.    [Zxaroitill.] 
Fhala'rloa  (7kUrica).     (Aimi  and 
Amanr.] 
nwlarmi  .. 

is  need  only  oaoe  in. ,_ _. 

as  an  appendage  to  a  behnet,  probably 
a  metd.1  addition  to  a  leathern  cap. 
*••  Aeachylna  also  apeaka  of  the  9il\apsr  of 
the  Fersisn  king's  tiara.  The  word  ia 
elsewhere  ased  ol  the  metal  disks  oi 
with  which  a  horse's 
npofirrirwISia  {—frontalia)  were  on  the  brow 
(Xen.  Cyr.  ri,  4,  1,  vii.  I  S),  npt\ia  (Horn. 
n.  iv.  141)  and  -rupaTniBlStt  on  the  ehaekB, 
Arff^AiB  and  mapAiia  near  the  eyes,  waa- 
OTtprlBio  (Xen.  Andb.  i.  8,  7)  and  wpoa-mmia 
on  the  breast.  Phalerae  were  occaaionally  worn 
by  other  ammals,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
elephants  of  Antiochns  (liv.  Tnvii.  40;  Fliu. 
viii,  §  la).  Thay  were  made  not  only  of  bronze, 
but  of  silver  (Liv.  nii.  GS),  and  even  of  gold 
(Hdt.  i.  216).  They  were  aometimea  jew^ed, 
and  often  richly  ornamented  [Cio.  Verr.  iv.  19, 
39).  One  of  the  most  favourite  omameutatioua 
was  the  Qorgou's  head  (Bar,  Bha.  S06). 

(a)  Tlie  Romans  attached  even  more  import- 
ance to  phalerae  than  the  Oieeka  (Juv.ii.  JOS). 
Thia  was  no  doubt,  to  a  large  eitent,  owing  to 


the  BonutD  cortom  of  bestowiiiB  them  u  dotia 
milUaria,  not  Only  to  (he  caviy,  bat  bIbo  to 
the  intantry.  FhaUrae  wen  wom  by  the 
■oldiora  tfaemaelTes  tinaf  with  torguw,  amU- 


round,  lenticular,  and  creicent-shaped.  A]l  &re 
of  the  same  ma^,  oonsistin^  o[  a,  bninie  plate, 
to  the  top  o(  whitji  &  thin  piece  of  metal  with  a 


in  comb&t.    The  Qar- 


llt.lW.-PlMj«rm^teim»l»tMoi:ilT»iia«r. 

Za«,  ca(eUii«,rt&uEa«,  and  other  military  decon- 
laona  (Verg..*«».  ii.  869;  LiT.U.*B).  Those 
were  mode  of  gold  and  mlier  as  well  as  bronze 
(Plin.  ravii.  §  74). 


iU.aoi.-atiiii(oi 


???■•, 


the 


laToiirite  design, 
ihowing       that      the 
■ere  intended 
_  _      prophylactio  f. 
(4ir«p*irai«). 

Boman  pbalerae  ae 
wom  by  BoldierB  are 
ihownoQ  many  grave- 
Btones  of  reterauB. 
The     phalerae     &ud 


it  dona 


work  ot  leather  straps 
which  hung  &om  th( 
■hooldeis  and  waf 
braced     across     the 


Fhainuaopola  r^^fuutmniAqf ).  Qnack  doc- 
tors sad  dmfgists  kept  shops  or  booths  for  their 
goods  at  A^ens,  and  al»  hawked  them  about 
Uworv>Orr,u:  of.  Ar.  Tkttm.  604,  Nub.  7M; 
Plin,  ixii.  §  IS).  In  Rome  there  were  many 
qoaohs  of  this  sort,  who,  beside*  the  aale  of 
draga,  professed  to  onre  patients  also. 
[KmUovi.]  B^olor  medicines  were  sold  with 
a  label  (JswwfXla)  afBied,  which  spocifled  the 
name  of  the  omg,  ita  compoaition,  virtnes,  and 
nse.  The  drugs  were  often  bronght  from 
distant  places  and  obtained  from  drog-eellers. 
The  physicians,  however,  commonly  bought 
the  drugs  ready  oompoonded,  and  the  pharma- 
copola  traded  on  his  own  acoonnt  (Hot.  Bat.  i. 

a.  1),  carrying  hisdmgB  abont  to  country  towna 

{Cie.  Clumi.  U,  10). 
Fharol  or  Ptuinu   (^oi).      A  lighthoase. 

The  most  eelobrated  hghthouse  of  antiquity 

was  that  of  Alexandria.    It  was  built  by  9os- 

Iratns  of  Knidus  on  the  island  ot  Pbacoa,  at  an 

expense  of  SOO  talents  (Plin. 

waa  of  great  site,  square, 

marble   (Ci  "    "    "' 


itmcted  ot  white 
diminished 


nany  stories  {mXuApv^i),  which  diminii 
n  width  from  below.  The  upper  stories 
vindowB  looking  seawards,  and  Ares  ware  1 


bnmmg  m  th 
LighthonH 


n  by  night  to  guide  vesaels  in 
stood  at  Ostia,  Capreae    Siu 


of  Aleiuidru  (Saet.  Claud.  30).  The  Fhuoa  of 
BmndDBiDm  w«a  ui  isluid  with  a  lightboiue 
opon  it.  Tnjui's  breakwater  at  CaQtuin- 
oellu  (CJTiti  Veoohia)  had  a  lightliODW  at 
euh  end  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  Bl). 

Fig.  SOB  ■bowB  two  phari 
Britain.  Tbs  iirat  is  within  ti 
DoTOT  Castle.  It  is  aboat  10  feet  high,  built 
of  brick  and  itone  alternately.  A  aimiUr 
pharos  fornierly  existed  at  Boologne  (Suet- 
Col.  tS).  The  other  is  on  tt  "  ' 
hill  on  the  oout  of  FlinlaUra. 


<l>AaLC.    Elee  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 
Phridi'tia.     [rv(7a(Ti<L,] 

Thane  (4><p>it).  Appendix,  Qb.  Law,  Dowry. 

Phi'ala  (*.iAi)|,    [Patera.] 

«dvo(.    See  Appendix,  Ohuk  Ljtv. 

96pot.  The  tribute  paid  to  Athena  bjr  her 
allies  in  the  fifth  oentnrrii.c.  Upon  the  torma- 
tion  of  tbe  Confederscy  of  Delos  in  tie  B.C.,  the 
Auatic  and  inanlar  allies  undertook,  with  a 
viev  Co  carrjing  on  the  war  with  Persia,  to  pay 
to  the  Confederacy  a  fixed  amount  of  ships, 
money,  or  men,  as  settled  by  Ariateides.  The 
total  unnnul  ^6poj  was  fixed  at  starting  at  <00 
talenta  (Thac.  i.  96,  r.  18).  The  treasury  was 
to  be  at  Delos  (Thaa.  i.  101),  where  also  the 
delegates  of  the  Confederatioo  were  to  meet. 
Bnl  the  delegates  eoon  ceased  to  meet;  the 
League  waa  kept  together  by  Athene,  and  the 
treasury  was  removed  to  Auieos  (Pint.  Arisi. 
SG},probBblyabontt54B.C.  The HeUenotamiae 
and  Logistae  took  charge  of  the  lands  at 
Athens,    r  EAAnvoTatkttH.] 

Athena  now,  it  not  earlier,  charged  herself 
with  oollecting  the  tribute.  Many  etates  were 
now  Bending  money  instead  of  weir  original 
contingents  (Thnc.  i.  09),  the  only  states  whioh 
atill  sent  contiDgente  of  ships  and  men  being 
SamoB,  Chios,  and  Lesboa.      Indeed,  by  that 


40'AOBA3IAEI2 
an  KTerage  of  SOO  talenta  (Thac  ii.  IB).  With 
thia  fund  the  Athenians  had  driven  the  Per- 
■iaoa  from  Greek  waters,  and  adorned  their  am 
city.  The  money  vae  at  Srst  bcaoght  by  the 
allies  1  later,  collected  by  ifryupo\it7(M  rqii.  Tbe 
tribute  was  thonght  a  grievance  (At.  Pax,  631), 


and  the  Aiaos  raised  to  IMO  talenia  o 

(Andoc  de  Paai,  10). 

The  League  or  Empire  waa  divided  into  five 
financial  provinces — Ionic,  Helteaponline,  in- 
sular, Kanaa,  and  Thiaoian.  The  tribnte  ma 
raaaaoieed  every  four  yean  (cf.  Sen.  Sep.  AVi. 

In  lis  B.C.  the  direct  tribute  waa  turned  into 
an  indiiect  one,  and  an  tlnairrli  or  tax  of  S  per 
oent  was  imposed  on  all  exports  and  import*,  to 
be  collected  by  Athenian  agents  in  the  harbour* 
of  the  allies  (Thnc  vii.  3S).     [EtKo<rrT|.] 

When  an  Athenian  League  or  Empiis  waa  re- 
vived about  STB  B.C.,  the  term  ffirraiit  waa 
naed  instead  of  »ipoi  for  the  oontribationa  of 
the  aUiea. 

9pa-rp(a.,  ApdTpo..    fClvitu;  Tribu.] 

«i>Aa,px<".,  rarely  *iiX4pxi".  and  *bXo- 
PiunAilt.    In  ancient  times  the  tribal  system 

ivailed  avetywhere  in  Greece ;  the  Dorians 
threefold,  the  lonians  a  fourfold, 
division  of  Uua  kind.  [Tllblll.]  This  institu- 
tion remained  till  the  latest  period,  with  oertain 
modificaiiona.  The  phylarcha  seem  originally 
to  have  been  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes 
(f  vAof),  whether  in  peaoe  or  war. 

There  is  no  evideoee  to  show  whether  or 
not  there  were  in  primitive  times  four  ^ijAapxw 
as  well  as  four  ^XoBao'iKtii.  Herodotaa  (v. 
SB)  speaks  of  fonr  phylarchi ;  but  it  is  reaaon- 
ikble  to  suppose  that  he  means  phylobaaileis, 
and  that  anciently  the  phylobasileia  discharged 
both  civil  and  religions  functions,  till  Elei- 
sthenes  created  a  new  office  of  ten  (jiylarchi  to 
relieve  the  phylobasileis  of  military  and  civil 
duties,  whilst  preserving  tbe  uicient  instittition 
of  four  Bari\tii,  connected  as  they  were  with 
the  religions  treatment  of  cases  of  homicide 
(4>di«t);  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  institution 
of  archona  the  name  and  ceremonial  office  of 
gmriKtis  were  preserved.  Their  civil  duties 
would  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
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(3)  I 


s  would   thus   have  t' 


)   for 


B  the  Cc 


iios,  and  Id 

Confederacy  had  been  changed  intc 
of  Athens  (Thuc.  ii.  63).     ^lis  em- 


of  A 


pire  included 

don,  and  Thraoe,  and  most  of  the  At^ean 
islands.  Loosely  connected  with  it  were  the 
Western  islands  of  Kepballenia,  Korkyra,  and 
Zakynthos  (Thuc.  vi.  BG),  and  the  Peloponnesian 
states  of  Troesen  and  Achaia  (Thuc.  i.  Ill, 
lis) :  these  did  not  pay  ^ipos. 

As  more  stales  jomed  the  League,  the  quotas 
of  single  states  fell,  till  a  reassessment  <n  449 
by  Perikles  raised  the  total  (Pint.  ..Irut.  34). 

M  the  time  of  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
neaisn  War  (431  B.C.)  the  -pipm  amounted  to 


„  ,„  ipOTwJa)  in  tba 
tkklesia  ([At,]^A«.  tdA.  61).  They  oommanded 
the  cavalry  eontingeut  (100  men)  of  each  tribe, 
ae  the  ten  raflapx"'  conuoanded  the  inlantry, 
and  were  under  the  control  of  the  Tmpxw.  As 
the  cavalry  belonged  to  the  nyroKoiriaiitiinwoi 
end  inrni,  we  may  suppose  that  the  ^i\Bfx«i 
also  belonged  to  these  classes. 

The  fiKafixo'  as  cavalry  officers  [Xqoitei,  1] 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  tbe  Ewl^cXi^. 
xal  Tuv  ^v\iy,  of  whom  it  appears  (Dem. 
ISul.  G19]  that  there  were  more  than  one  (per- 
haps three)  to  each  tribe.     [EzsToitU.I 

«vXapaai\<ls.  The  ipvAc^vriXtii  (alwi 
called  Baiii\tT!)  were  originally  the  ohiefa  al 
the  ancient  Attic  clans  or  tribes  (fiuW).  In 
later  times,  while  their  number  probably  oon- 
tinued  to  be  four,  their  militarv  uid  oivil 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  pl^apjroi  and 
iwtfuATtTid,  and  thev  were  confined  to  judicial 
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and  priestly  functiong.  In  cases  of  homicide 
(06vos)  they  appear  to  have  sat  as  assessors 
with  tlie  archon  basOeus  in  the  BofriXcToy,  and 
perhaps  as  president  of  the  court  of  the 
E^ira.1,  in  the  Prytaneom. 

As  the  archon  basileus  dealt  with  all  cases 
of  blood-guiltiness,  whether  murder  or  homi- 
cide, it  is  evident  that  the  functions  of  his 
assessors  would  be  priestly  rather  than  judicial. 
The  fact  that  the  phylobaaileis  were  Eupatrids 
is  of  importance  when  we  recollect  ttiat  in 
cases  of  death  by  violence  members  of  certain 
Eupatrid  families  were  consulted  as  i^riyriTai. 
These  priestly  functions  were  left  untonched 
by  the  reforms  both  of  Solon  and  of  Elei- 
Bwenes.  They  had  also  the  office  of  offering 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  tribes,  representing 
in  their  priestly  functions  the  ancient  chief- 
tains  (fiwriKri^s,  Hom.  Od.  894,  &o.)  of  the 
several  separate  tribes  which  were  ultimately 
fused  into  a  single  community.  Many  traces 
of  these  ancient  chieftains  can  be  found  else- 
where in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Athens :  as  at 
EliSf  Kyme,  Mjrtilene,  and  other  cities. 

0«Xov.    [Tribni.] 

Pieta'ra  iy paxpili,  ypa/puHi,  C»ypa/pia)»  Paint- 
ing. 

(1)  Definition  of  Terms. — The  word  ypdupct 
(engraving)  was  used  for  drawing,  painting,  and 
writing;  ypeupaci\  (or,  as  distinguished  from 
writing,  (ooyoa^ucii)  is  painting  in  the  abstract, 
with  special  names  for  various  branches,  as 
luya^oypcupioy  for  large  subjects ;  btffwoypwpiot 
for  trivial  or  miniature  subjects ;  tucoroypeupiai 
portraiture;  and  tricrivoypa^lat  scene-painting. 

ncpi7pa^,  Sioypo^,  and  {nroypa^,  are  used 
to  denote  '  outline  * ;  '  drawing '  as  opposed  to 
'colouring'  the  Greeks  called  ypafA/ii:  hence 
ypctfAfiks  IXic^ciy,  &irorc(yc<y,  &c. 

In  Latin,  the  art  of  drawing  in  the  abstract 
was  graphical  and  the  practice  of  it  adumhrare 
or  delineare',  outlining  was  circumscrihere. 
The  outline  of  a  picture  was  linea  (hence 
IvnecLB  dueere^  lineamenta). 

For  instruments  and  materials  we  find  Stilai, 
ypa/^ls  or  ypwpuov :  ypcupli  was  also  used  for 
peniciUu$t  a  fine  brusn,  made  either  of  bristles 
($<ietae)  or  sponge,  employed  either  on  wood 
or  on  parchment :  the  usage  of  red  pencU 
and  of  charcoal  is  likewise  attested;  6Kpi$as, 
KiWifias,  machiTtaj  is  an  easel. 

For  colouring  matter,  the  ancients  spoke  of 
4>dpluutoVi  medicamentum,  pigmentunty  as  dis- 
tinguished from  XP^J^  coloTy  the  actual  colour 
prepared  for  use.    The  laying  on  of  coloiir  is 

Such  words  as  eKloy  lumeriy  umbra,  r6yos, 
apfury^t  are  difficult  to  represent  in  modem 
terms ;  but  the^  are  more  or  less  expressed  by 
light,  shade,  chiaroscuro,  harmony. 

(2)  WaU-painting.  —  Wall-paintings  on  a 
prepared  surface  of  lime,  resembling  the 
Bgvptian  paintings,  have  been  found  at  Tir3ms 
and  Mykenae.  Of  fresco-painting  in  Greece 
proper  we  hear  nothing  further  untU  the  time 
of  Folygnotus :  that  it  was  kept  up,  however, 
in  Italy,  at  least,  we  know  from  the  wall-paint- 
ings  of  Etenscan  tombs  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that  the 
compositions  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contem- 
poraries raised  this  art  to  its  highest  level ;  so 
that  in  this  era  we  hear  very  litUe  of  any  other 
kind  of  painting.  In  the  fourth  century  and 
cowards,  the  work  of  the  greater  artists,  such 
as  Zeuzis  and  Parrhasius,  lay  almost  entirely 
in  Uie  execution  of  easel  pictures. 

Hie  groundwork  for  fresco-painting  is  formed  i 
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by  a  wet  stucco,  Kovlafta  or  teetorium,  laid  on 
the  wall.  This  stucco  for  fresco  was  Bi)ecially 
prepared,  and  applied  to  the  wall  in  several 
layers  of  different  cements  fsee  Paries]  {oput 
Marium),  the  outer  coats  beinff  of  a  finely- 
I>ounded  white  marble  mixed  with  cement  and 
sise.  This  by  a  chemical  process  forms  a  per- 
manent  |;laze  upon  the  surface,  and  protects  the 
colours  in  such  a  way  that  washing  causes  no 
injury. 

The  thickness  of  the  mortar  has  an  advantage 
in  working  over  the  modem  method,  since  it 
retains  moisture  longer,  and  gives  the  painter  a 
larger  and  more  uniform  surraoe  to  work  upon. 

On  this  surface  the  painting  was  laid  with 
a  brush  and  water-colours ;  other  vehicles  also, 
such  as  milk,  gum,  or  white  of  egg,  were  em- 
ployed in  some  cases. 

(8)  Easel  pictures, — Most  easel  pictures 
were  probably  executed  a  tempera  in  water- 
colours  on  a  dry  ground,  usually  a  thin  slab  of 
wood  {irlya^t  xw£ciov,  sometimes  aaifls,  tabula^ 
t<ibella)f  of  box  or  cedar,  also  of  cypress,  pine, 
or  larch ;  carefully  dried,  and  secured  against 
warping,  and  primed  wiUi  whitening  (\cAcvic- 
wfjJyos).  Canvas  {linteumj  Plin.  xxzv.  §  61) 
was  rare,  but  not  unknown. 

Lastly,  we  have  stone  and  marble,  both  in 
architectural  paintings  and  in  the  decoration 
of  rooms,  where  pictures  on  pandsof  marble  or 
stone  were  either  hung  or  inserted  in  the  wiJls : 
as,  e,ff,f  at  Herculaneum. 

(4)  Colours. — The  colours  of  the  ancients 
were  kept  drv,  and  pounded  {fdpfuuea  rplfitiPt 
eolores  terere)  when  required  for  use  in  a  stone 
mortar  by  the  assistants,  in  preparation  for 
the  mixing  (x/M^Atara  KtoaaeurBau,  avfifjI^wrBaii 
eolores  mtscere),  done  by  the  master  himself 
according  to  the  tints  he  required.    [Colores*] 

(6)  Encaustic. — Little  is  known  of  this  art 
beyond  what  we  learn  from  Pliny  (xxzv.  §§  122, 
149),  who  tells  us  that  the  paintmg  was  in  wax- 
colours  and  burnt  in  (inurere),  and  that  the 
tool  employed  was  called  ees^n/m  {ic4<rrpo¥)y 
prdbably  a  leaf-shaped  spatula,  or  possibly 
some  kind  of  stump. 

Pictures  discovered  in  Egypt  by  BIr.  Petrie 
are  shown  by  him  to  have  oeen  iNunted  with 
colours  ground  in  with  wax  and  laid  on  in  a 
fluid  state,  no  solvent  or  drying  compound 
apparently  being  used.  To  keep  the  wax- 
colour  at  the  right  temperature  for  working 
would  be  difficult  and  tedious,  as  iyKovcrticli  is 
stated  to  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
words  iyxdtWf  inurere^  naturally  suggest  some 
process  of  fixing  the  colours  by  the  application 
of  a  hot  iron  after  they  are  laid  on,  not  merely 
painting  in  colours  fused  by  heat ;  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  accounts  of  the  process  given 
by  Pliny. 

As  no  certain  specimens  of  encaustic  paint- 
ing have  been  preserved,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  process  are  obscure,  no  very  clear  idea  of 
the  process  can  be  arrived  at. 

As  regards  encaustic  painHng  on  ivoryy  our 
knowledge  is  very  limited  :  it  may  be  assumed 
that  such  pictures  were  small,  and  possibly  in 
the  nature  of  our  miniature  painting.  On  the 
panels  of  an  ivory  box  from  Egypt  now  in  the 
British  Museum  are  designs  formed  by  en- 
graving or  hollowing  out  certain  portions  and 
filling  in  these  spaces  with  a  wax  paste  in 
various  tones  of  colour.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
certain,  that  this  is  an  instance  of  encaustic. 

(0)  Encaustic  of  Statues. — After  Uie  marble 
statue  left  the  sculptor's  hands,  it  was  usually 
handed  ove»to  an  assistant  or  anoUier  artist 


lo  ondeigo  the  procaue*  of  wuc-kuuDC  md 
oolonriiiE  lyimfii).  The  tonins  ma  eB«ted 
bj  meuii  of  melted  m,  ud  a  aUed  by  Pln- 
Uroh  {da  Qlnr.  Sth.  SJ  lyiaiiaa,  t*  oppoMd  to 
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'  the  third  oentmy  b.c.  (oi  the  iutiodiictiaa  ■--' 
(HUD  into  Oreeoe ;  »nd  probebl;  it  wk&  new 
votiied  to  ui J  Ereai  extent  Uwre.     It  ^v^" 

huve been  developed Bt  " ■'-^  ■      ' "' 

■ported  to  Bome. 


(T|  PofyrAromy  d/ Sculpture.— Greek  ■Utnei 
were  niiikllf,  it  not  iiiTftrisblj,  treeted  with 
colonr  (eircumiiture).  Henoe  the  Ninerk  of 
PniiMee.  who,  when  uhed  whioh  ol  hia  sUtnae 
hs  matt  kdmired.  uiawered.  *  Thoie  to  which 

NildM  [the  pn»t  pointer]  had  lent  hie  h&nd'  I 

('qDibniNioiumuiuniKdinoriuel'l;  10  highly,  ! 

m;i  Plin;  liiiv  g  13S).  did  PnuiMlei  eeteem  , 

the  cireumiUio  ol  that  punter.  The  oolouring 
WM  applied  only  to  certain  parta,  inch  aa  tiie 
lipa,  eyea,  hair,  and  deconttioa  ol  the  dreas. 
while  the  remaining  anrfaoa  of  the  Seafa  wiw 
traatad  with  an  enoauatic  toning  of  wax. 

Qreek  bnildinKa  alao  were  inwiafaly  ooloored, 
more  or  !•■■ ;  and  in  order  to  adapt  a  atattne  or 
relief  to  the  temple  or  other  building  for  which 

it  waa  intended,  it  wan  Qeoeieary  to  bring  it  n«.aL— Inlaldpamiwit^t Otiuila. 

alao  into  the  genera]  acheme  ol  the  colouring 

ol  iti  florroundingfl.  The  colouring  of  archi-  The  aimpleit  kind  of  mniaic  oonaiated  ir 
tactural  Itatuary  waa  aubject  to  atrict  laws,  laying  in  a  pounded  cement  a  eeriee  o: 
depeodeiit  upon  that  of  the  archit«cture  of  the  pattetna,  Sgurea,  or  iueeription*  io  white  •:: 
time :  probably  the  fleah  waa  nauaily  coloured,  coloured  Imerae  or  ieinUiU  (if^^oi,  ^ii^itji 
and  the  general  elTect  was  like  what  we  see  in  [Abttoalul-  The  teaaerae  were  roade  at  marlil'. 
the  tenraootta  atatoettee  of  Tanagra.  In  oaat  atone,  terracotUs  and  glaaa  of  all  colcnira.  Tkf 
of  independent  aculpture,  which  had  no  tec-  gioimd  waa  carefully  laid  in  three  layen  n( 
tonio  intention,  the  artiat  had  freer  aoope ;  and  concrete,  itaJumm,  rudtu,  nueUm,  the  oppcr 
here  probably,  in  the  beat  period  at  any  rate,  bed,  nuclcut.  being  the  oemant  proprr  a.' 
moit  Boulptora  were  uonlenb  with  eircumiitio :  pounded  brick  and  lune  (like  oput  HgmnHiK 
thuB  theHenneio(Praiitelea,whenitw4aar«t  aee  FuIn),  in  which  the  teieerae  wen  laid, 
diaoovared,  ahowed  only  traoea  of  red  and  gold  OI  the  ordinary  moaaic,  the  flneat  khid  wu 
on  the  aaQdala.  '  opia    vemnculatiiTn,   bo    called    becxiaa    tir 

(8)  Palyckromy  of  ArchitKtuTt.—WhAe  no    tewenw  are  arranged  in  long  mvj  linea  aug. 
Oreak  temple  was  left  unooloured,  the  colouring    KeBtinK  the  movement  of  woima,  cntfuw. 
waa  applied  only  to  certain  parts  and  under        Opai  tecHU  waa  a  moaaic  made  of  alaba  ol 

too,  the  usage  differed  conaiderably  according    oqnaree,  and  other  geometric  forma.     A  apecial 

lo  period  and  locality:  in  the  beat  or  marble    kind    ' 

penod,  very  little  coloar  wa*  added.     Broadly    i 


apeaking,  c 


a  thee 


M  Aleaandt 

_ _,      n  which  only  two  kinds  of  marble  wer«  nt 

reaerved  throoghout  for    generally    (peaking,   red  porphyry   and  gri 


, i  cymatium,  tnglypha,  Ac,  and 

__r  (hoae  parte  ol  the  actual  aurfaoe  which 
gave  a  background  for  the  aaulpturea :  the 
background  of  a  frieie  or  tympanum  ol  a 
(Kidiinent  being  uenally  red  or  blue.  The 
colouring  of  Ionic  architecture  eeema  to  aocord 
mainlv  with  the  principlflB  ol  Doric.  The 
g  aorvee  principldlr  ae 


Ukedae    . 

(10)  Va*»  Painting.     [Potter*.] 

(11)  Hulory.  I.  OnEiK.— The  hiatory  at 
pamting  in  cluaical  antiquity  ia  one  which  u 
difficult  to  treat,  Irom  the  (a«t  that  no  ainple 
example  of  a  maaterpieoe  baa  come  down  to  o>: 
'  ideed,  at  one  great  branch  of  the  art,  that  of 


[,  not  a 


e  art,  that 


tn  Corinthian  architecture  the    that  the  Greeks  achieved  as  aignal  MUxseia  in 

oolonriu^  ia  itill  further  snriohed.     The  colonr*    painting  ae  they  had  done  in  the  aister  art,  and 

it  part  laid  on  by  the    that  the   maeterpiecea  ol  the  Qreek  painten 

were  worthy  to  rank  beaide  the  marblea  or 

e  find  the    Pheidiaa  or  the  broniea  of  Lyaippua. 

hich  they        The  aecoudary  evidenoe  oonauta  of  painted 

eaa,  from    vasea,  painted  worka  in  atone  or  marble,  mo- 

■paliy   moral    paintings  froni 


la  mthlema  and  lithoitrotum, 
aeem  to  have  adopted,  with  the  pr 
IheOreeki. 

The  beat  known    (but  later)   tei 


«,hBnc 


c'),  of 


Ol  the  hiatory  of  moaaic  littleiakuown.  In- 
laying in  varioax  coloured  glares  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians  (rum  an  early  period,  aa  well  aa 
to  thu  Aaayrlana  and  the  Peraiana.  In  all 
nrohability  Ureek  moaaic  waa  inspired  Irom  the 
Eaat,  alter  lliu  conqueats  of  Alexander.  The 
earliest  Urauk  moaaio  as  yet  known  ia  the  pave- 
ment made  ol  inlaid  marbles  and  pebbles  which 
decoratcsthefloorol  the  pronaoB  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  whioh  cannot  be  earlier  than 

tlie  flrst  hall  of  the  fourth  century  b.c..  and  ia      ,  „  „  ,,       „ 

probably  considerably  later.    Everything  point*  \  influence  partly  of  Egypt,  partly  of  Aaia  Minor. 


The  I 


lintin^  in  Greek  art  ia  lonnd 


which  a 


the  Hisaarlik  ai .   _  

Uykenae  period  [Fott«TTl.  These  show  the 
Aiit  introduction  of  painted  ornament  as  distin- 
guished from  the  primitive  engraved  patterns 
with  which  the  decoration  of  Greek  pottery 
begina  \  atarting  with  decorative  devices  bor- 
rowed from  marine  fauna  and  flora,  and  pre- 
ceeding  to  snob  designa  aa  (hat  of  the  warrior 
vaae  found  at  Mykenae.  At  Tiryna  and 
Mykanae  Iragmenta  ol  wall- paintings  have 
been  discovered.  Theae  subject*  are  marked 
'  iginahty,  tinged  with  t^e 

—  — —yofAaia 
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With  the  dowsloll  of  the  Mykeokeoa  power,  a  chair,  and  around  the  picture  ii  an  inBcrip- 
the  progieggorart  in  QreecedoubtleaB  reoeived  tion  recording  that  Out  is  the  monament  of 
B  check.  Bat  thetraditionaof  Mykenae  paaaed  '  the  phyniciLLti  Aeneo»  or  Aeneioa.  AsBDining 
to  Asia  Minor  and  the  ialanda,  and  the  little  ,  this  to  be  a  contempora^  portrait  of  the  great 
evidence  which  we  poBsesa  Beein§  to  ahov  i  uncle  of  the  famoua  Hippokrntee,  the  date 
that  in  the  seventh  oentnry  B.C.  this  style  of  woald  thus  full  at  about  £30  B.C. 
pcuntingwu  practieed  throtigliont  an  extensive  The  old  lonio  or  Asiatic  painting  most  pni- 
area  ol  E»rteDi  miM,  ai  well  *a  at  Corinth  |  bably  flonrished  at  the  same  time  with  the 


the  improved  treatment  of  the    B.C.     Bomefew  tragmentamay  havebeen 

e;e,  the  fine  inner  markingx    and  probably  the  early  red-figured  vaaea,   

indicating  veins  and  muKles,    at  Athens  and  eipoHed  thenoe  to  variona  places, 


Mid  8ikyon,     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Ionian   architecture,  and  continued  a*  an  in- 

inDuence  of  Oriental  tapestriss  is  largely  lelt  dependent  school  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth 

in  the  Oreek  paintings,  especially  of  the  coast  century  B.C.,  when  the  lonians  lost  their  liberty 

and  islands  of  Asia  Hiuor,  of  this  period :  e.g.  (Hdt.  i.    lOt],    There   waa  also  a  floorishing 

the  aareopbagi  recently  found  at  Klaaomenae  school  of  painting  in  Samoa  (Hdt.  lii.  SO,  iv, 

(see  Jount.  of  BelUnie  Stud.  iy.  p.  1).  1G9).     WeVnow  that  a  school  of  sculpture  was 

Among  the  earliest  name g  of  Qreek  painters  early  in  existence  there;  and  several  Samian 

are  those   of  Ekpiuntub  and   Klkaht^ks  of  painters  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  oentorieB  n.c. 

Corinth,   and    of    Euhasub    of    Athena,    who  are  named  by  Pansanias  and  AthenaeoB. 

ameare  to  belong  to  the  Solonian  period.  Samoa  preserved  always  the  tradition  of  a 

EiiflON  of   Kleonae   may  have  been  the  in-  great  achool  of  painting,  as  we  see  from  the 

venlor  or  improver  of  the  style  shown  in  the  fact  that  the   famons    contest  between  Par- 

led-fignred  vanes  of  the  school  of  Epixtetus,  rhasios  and  Timanthea  took  place  there;  more- 

the  date  of  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  age  over,  the  temple  of  the  Ssniian  Heia  was  a 

of  the  Peiaistratidae,    With  the  growing  popu-  storehouae  of  pictores,  which  laated  even  down 

larity  of  the  athletic  eierciaes  of  the  palaestra  to  the  time  of  Btrabo  (/ior.  n.c.  c.  Gt-A.D.  34). 

comes  in  the  preferenoe  for  representation  of  The  works  of  the  art  of  the  sixth  century  at 

the  node  figure,  in  new  attitudes  and  move-  Athens  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the 

._.  : .1 —  :_   .L_    j__^jjg  ^f  dress,  sack  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Pen  '               — 

-         t  of  the  r          "         '      ■ 

be  traced   to  these  reflect  the  art  of  the  painters  ol  Peisistratid 

A  notable  monument  ot  this  With    PoLvoNoTus,   the    history  of    Oreek 

period  is  the  Stele  of  Lyseas,  s  painting  as  an  independent  art  may  be  aaid  to 

marble  shaft  of  about  GBO-fiafi  ''^gl''- 

B.c.with  an  inscription  stating  The  fame  ol  Polygnotus  ot  Thaso*  is  chiefly 

that  it   is  the  tombstone  and  aaaociated  with  Athens.     Of  the  details  of  his 

portrait  ot  Lyseas.     (See  fig.  life  we  know   very  little ;    aa  his  great  con- 

81S.]    The  colours  (in  tempera)  temporary  Pheidias  started  life  as  a  painter, 

■re  parple,  white,  p-een,  black,  so   Polygnotus   is  spoken    of  as  having    had 

and  red.    The  aimiiarityof  this  some  experience   in  sculpture:   an  association 

fignre   to  the  carved  stele   of  between    the    two    arts    which   is  clearly    re- 

Arintion  (by  Aristokles)  shows  fleeted  in  the  sculpture  of  the  time.   His  period 

thecloAe  connexion  which  then  of  aotivity  seems  to  have  lain  between  47E  and 

existed  between  marble  paint-  and  480  B.C.     Attracted  to    Athens,  where  he 

Tit.  na  -Htaif  ot    '"1^  ""''  marble  relief.  '  worked  with  the  artists  whom  Kimon  was  em- 

iiTHu.              Another   inlereating    monn-  ploying   to  reconstruct   the  city  after  the  in- 

ment,  which  may  probably  be  vasion  ot  Xerxes,  he  became   the  leader  of  a 

referred  to  this  period,  has  recently  been  dis-  ,  school  ot  painters  who  worked   on   the   same 

covered    at    Athens:    it   is   a  disk    ot    white  I  mommients.  principal  among  whom  were  PaO' 

marble  pierced  with  two  bronte  nails  for  at-  ■  aenua.  a  near  relation  of  Pheidiaa.  and  Mikon. 

tachment   to   a  wall ;  on  it  ia  painted,   pro-  .      The   majority  of   the  works  of  Polygnotns 

bably   in  tempera,  a  bearded  man  sealed  in  were  executed  at  Athens ;  his  eailinst  paintings 


PICTDEA 
>■    with  i  woriied  chiaflT 
iHmbly    tall,  (Hor.  Sat,  u. 


Inlanded  u  the;  were   far  the  deconlion  of 

arohilectore,  they  were  »ubMrTiont  to  tectonic 
lawi:  wtuit  wu  not  abiolntely  neceiauy  to 
illaitnte  the  principal  object  wu  indicated 
merel)'  bf  By mboli 

Polj       * 
tothe 

worki  (hat  we  have  the  SntKlimpee  of  portmit- 
paintins  in  the  modem  »□«. 

CM  MlION's  birth  and  life  we  know  Tery 
little.   He  wu  an  Athenian,  and  worked  chiefly 

vix.  (1)  Battle  of  Amuonn,  and  (9)  Battle  of 
Marathon,  both  in  Uui  Stoa  Poekile ;  (S)  an 
Argonantic  eoene;  (i)  Battle  of  Amaaona.  (5) 
^tUe  of  Centann,  and  (a;  The  Recognition 
of  Theeene.  all  in  the  Theaeion. 

Panaenub,  the  brotbei  or  nephew  of  Pheidiaii, 
waa  choiwn  to  paint  the  Battle  of  Marathon, 
and  to  decorate  the  throne-raiU  and  wallB  of 
the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeau. 

Otheinameabelongingto  this  period  are  Abib-  i 
TOFROK  :  the  tragedian  Ei.'Hipidks,  iHO-iM  h.c, . 
who  began  life  in  this  proteiiBion ,  and  picture" 
bywhoniweretobewienBtMegara;andP«UBON 
(tSe-SSB  B.C.).  mentioned  by  Aristophani 


driue  age.    He  it  said  tc 


■aid    1 


f  Athen 


(5th  c 


N    importanoe  of   a  noUe  inbject,  and  to    hair 
'  Hunled  a  Viaion  of  Hadee,  a  NekyotnaiUna.  a 

Ik    Nemea,  and  an  Id.     Re  aeenu  to  hmve  work-H 

of    aerial    in  encauttio.  Connected  also  with  hiaeDcsD4i' 

rk   wan   doubtleaa    the  cireumlatto   of    U»- 

tDBB  of  Praiitelea  which  baa  already  be.:i 


I  many  painten  of  th«  Aleiandnn' 
indB  nnqnestionably  at  the  brad. 

II  of  Pythaaa  of  ffolophon :  »h.> 
iaint«r '  under  Philip  of  Maced^in 
ler,  XomeroQa  anecdotes  and 
.ttributed  to  him,  aaoh  aa  >na»..m 


•A  (86).     Hoa 


pempet-tive  and   the   fution  of  eolonre.      But 

from  £ia  age  that  the  eiiUbliahment  of  eaael 
paintii^  may  be  mippoaed  to  date. 

Chief  of  the  aucceaBon  of  Apollodoms  wan 
ZEUXIfl  of  Herakleia.  Hia  date  la  not  certain : 
but  at  any  rale  he  belonBs  to  the  laat  ynara  of 
Uie  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  centnry. 
More  Btoriea  are  told  of  Zeuiia  than  of  any  .  „ 
other  painler;  bat  very  little  can  be  learned    dn   tabula. 

The  moBt  famoQB  perliapa  of  hia  paintinga  '  hia  worka  aeem  to  have  been  in  the  aphf^Tfi  lA 
waa  the  Helena,  executed  for  the  temple  of  poitraitore.  Pliny  aaya  that  it  ia  tteeleaa  to  trv 
HeraLakinia  at  KioUtn  (Cie.  d»  Invrnl.  ii.  1).  '  and  enumerate  the  many  poitimiteof  Alexander 
He  ia  aaid  to  liave  himoelf  applied  to  this  |  and  Philip  painted  by  bim  :  beaidea  theae 
painting  the  linea  of  Homer  deacribing  Helen  ne  bear  of  portcaita  of  Kleitna,  Arcbelaai. 
in  //,  iii.  l!Se-lM.  Otlier  paintinga  of  Zeniia  ,  AntigonuB,  Sic.  He  painted  alao  peraonifii» 
were  an  Alkmene,  an  Infant  Heraklea,  a  Pan,  '  tiona.  Buch  aa  the  Calumnia  in  AleundHa, 
an  Etob.  Ac.  of  Charia,  Tyche,  A-c.      But  hii  moat  famou- 

The  groateat  rival  of  Zeuiia  was  Par-  '  picture,  one  of  the  moat  famon*  in  the  hietorr 
HHAHiua  of  EpheauB.  He  lived  at  Athena  about  ot  art.  was  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  painted 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  AboDt  for  the  people  of  Ko>  (Cic.  Out.  ii.;  Ov.A.A 
twenty  picturea  in  all  are  attributed  lo  him, '  iii.  401).  Auguatna  carried  the  picture  to 
among  which  were  the  Hualing  of  Telephua,    Rome. 

the  AUdneflB  of  Odysaeua,  and  Philokletea  on  j      Hia  greateat  contemporary  waa  Psutooenei- 
iiemnoa.     ParrhaBiua   ia  the  iraniediat*  prede-    ot  Kaunas,  in  Karia. 
ceaaor  of  the  perfected  colouring  of  Apellea.         '      Other  eontempnrary  namea  are  AHirrniLLB. 

The  Bchool  of  Sikyon  bad  been  one  of  the ,  Tkkok,  Aition,  Helena  (da(»bl«r  of  Timon 
earlieat  afoot  in  the  fleld  of  painting,  but  it  ia  the  Egyptian),  the  painter  of  the  Battle  of 
in  the  age  following  Zenxia  and  Parrbaaina  laeDa;  and,  of  a  later  date,  Tiuomacblh  of 
tliat  its  aphere  of  activity  ia  moBt  atrongty  Byzantium,  who  painted  the  Medea :  both  of 
marknl.  I  which  worka  are  familiar  from  the  Pompeian 

III  the  ^ikyonian  achool  we  may  include  the  copiex  or  imiUtiona.  With  Timomachna  thr 
name  of  TlUAKTHF.a,  whotie  moat  faiDOD  a  picture  ,  hiatoryof  Greek  painting  proper  maybe  Baid  to 
waathoBacriflceof  Iphigeneia.  The  maiden  waa  ,  have  come  to  an  end.  Under  the  siicceaaom  of 
repreaented  ae  being  carried  to  the  altar  on  |  Alexander,  the  art  had  become  ooamopolilan, 
which  ahe  waa  about  to  be  offered  up,  and  grief  i  and  when  the  Romans  robbed  the  treaaurieH 
'  r  I  of  Greece,  the  chief  intereat  waa  finally  trana. 


the  father  of  Agamemi 

EUMBfUS,     Pamphi 

fifth  and  fourth  century  B.C. 

Pavbiam,  a  pupil  of  Pamphilua  of  Sikyon, 


head  ia  veiled 
Melakthil'b 


boltalifti.      ...    __ _„ 

linting  continued  to  be  an  easentialJy  Hell 

II.  Italian.— Italian  painting  hc»  no  indc- 


PILLEDS 


MS 


Bat  principslly  ol 

Cion^y  or  fuitaBtically    drawn 

we  know  to  be  Onen 
leiB  connected  with  the  tapesli 
Hesopotaroio.  There  are  alto  evi 
connciion  with  the  E^Tptiau  to' 
krati*,  wbic^  PaammBtichua  1.  fC 
gave  to  the  Oreelc  traders  from  t 
Asia  Hjnor ;  bo  that  wa  have,  at 
the  seventh  centory,  evidence  of 
Aegnitc-^uMic  iuflQeiice  on  llaha 


n  paiatinge  serenth  centoiy,  and  ghows  traces  of  a  maiked 
Lce.  Asiatic  influence,  probably  communicated  from 

in  Italy  are  '  Aeayria  and  Chaldaea,  either  by  the  Asiatia 
Veii ;  these  Greeks  settled  in  Bgypt,  or  from  tbe  Greeks 
liinalB,  con-   o!  Asia  Minor. 

Prom  the  ciawn  of  the  fifth  centary  we  begin 

3  hear  t>ie  namua  of  painters  in  IMJy,  but  ei- 

losively  Greeks.     In  the  time  of  the  kings  at 

■    ■         ■  -    ipally 


ratio] 


of  H 


the  Circus  Max 


rated 


Gohdasub  in  the  filth 
time  of  PolyKDott 

the  temple  of  Cei._  ._    _..    

From  tins  time  forward  ire  hear  little  oi  HO- 
man  painting  until  the  middle  of  the  Ihiid 
centnryB.c,  when  we  meet  with  FibiubPictob 
(IHM  B.C.],  whose  wall  .paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Salus  are  praised,  but  whose  profession  waa 
considered  to  have  degraded  his  noble  name; 
other  Roman  artists  were  P^cdviub.  tbe  tra- 
gedian (319-199  B.C.] ;  UiA  or  L*l.>,  a  painter 
m  encaDBtto  (about  100  B.c.) ;  TuBPHJiis,  Tiri- 
J>IUB  Labeo,  Q.  Pedius,  uid  Fabiju.ub,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

The  large  number  of  scenes  from  duly  life 
which  occur  iu  Italian  paintings  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  classes,  the  Hellenistio  genre 
ictures  and  the  Bomano-Campaman  realistio 


.    TheHellen 


.ic  group  giv. 


altnat- 


FI»SU.-1 


The  same  influence  was  also  commnnicated 
through  another  channel,  that  of  Phoenician 
trade.  The  site  of  Caere  in  Etmria  marked 
the  Phoenician  settlement  of  Agylla,  At  pre. 
■ent  the  earliest  paintings  which  we  have  (roDi 
Caere  are  certaiD  terrMotla  slabs,  which  Barred 
aa  the  wall  .decorations  of  a  tomb,  bo  that  they 
may  be  considered  in  naLty  aa  wall-paintings. 


ment  of  daily  life, 
and  children;  girfs  with  Erotes,  or  witt  Fan; 
toilet  scenes  and  love  scenes :  much  the  aams 
range  of  subpects,  in  fact,  as  those  which  we 


thel 


e  idyllio  poetry  of  the  time,  and  ii 


cottast 


uettes. 


The  other  class  are  genre  patntingB  of  a 
humbler  kind '  mechanics  at  their  occapations, 
incidents  of  the  market,  bakers,  flebmongeta, 
gladiatorial  scenes ;  usually  appropriate  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  stand,  and  painted  with 
a  certain  rongh  realistio  deiterity.    (See  fig. 

The  art  ol  landscape  painting  was  ninah 
I  practised.  Conunencing  with  such  mytho- 
logical aabjects  as  easily  lent  themselves  to 
I  it,  it  soon  came  to  idyllic  scenes  of  mere 
decoration;  shrines  in  Che  open  air,  from  the 
simple  tree  hung  with  dedications,  to  temples 
and  elaborate  buildings,  vistas  of  cjty  archi- 
tecture thronged  with  people,  Till^e  land- 
scapes with  goatherds  and  sheep,  and  coast 
scenes ;  among  which,  as  a  reminiscence  doobt- 
lesB  of  Alexandrian  originals,  Egyptian  land- 

brated  Palestrina '  mosaic  (fig.  379,' Caman). 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  this 
style  was  Ludiub, 

Almost  all  the  paintings  by  which  we  can 
test  the  Hellenic  art  were  eiecuted  in  Italy. 
Very  lew  have  as  yet  been  found  there  of  the 
Kepublican  period.  The  pictures  loond  in 
BfHne  mostly  belong  to  one  style.  In  Pompeii 
the  majorit)-  belong  to  the  last  ten  yean>  before 
thp  deslraotion  ol  the  citv  in  7B  *.D.  Vitruvius 
i.  G).  writing  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
ueuts  the  decadence  of  painting,  shown  by 


and  the   v 


<e  shown  in  the  fashion- 


PiU'erspiu.    (Oamu,  THgon,  u 

Pm'BOi   or  Kll-enm  (rrAoi), 

making  felt  by  beaHng  hair  or  flo. 


fjl_r.  MS-  u  ckOhJ  UfH 

p  hlM  Ibr  •»)  of  u  <^i.  uid  T 
V««e  *;^«Jirli  tr/  be  irvs^  <na  lie  «u> 

WITH  br  tlFfiiimui*  ii^  I>w«uId>  h  nshs-  ] ''' 


-n  b;  Athcniac  (oldii 


t   htm   'IKtoovc] 


d.  it  fit    tighter  on ' (^       V^  « 

nd  there  i*  m  pip«  i  ^O^Ot>^^     /s  J  I 


Fig.  (tti.— Denarioi 
otBniUu. 


PILUM 

In  HelleniBiic  times  a  Macedonian  variety  of 
the  ir4rcuro5,  called  Kavir/a,  was  worn,  but 
chiefly  as  an  emblem  of  power  [Caatia]. 

2.   KTBUSCAN      AND      BOMAN. — The     pUlcUSf 

which  was  identical  with  the  conical  iri^of, 

was  worn  by  the  Etrnscans, 
by  both  men  and  women. 

It  was  the  characteristic 
headgear  of  the  Pontifices, 
Flamines,  and  Salii  on  so- 
lemn occasions.    It  is,  how- 
eyer,  even  better  known  as 
the  symbol  of  Liberty,  occur- 
ring as  snch  on  many  coins : 
doubtless  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  worn  by  slaves  who  had  been  freed,  on 
leaving  the temple(Serv.  tAAen.  vii.  564).  Hence 
pilleum  capere  (Plant.  Ampk.  462)  means  to 
gain  freedom.      So  vocare  ad  pilleum  (Liv. 
xxiv.  84,  9;  Snet.   Tib,  4)  was  a  recognised 
expression  for  raising    a  servile  revolt,     the 
standard  being  a  pillmts  raised  on  a  pole.     (Cf . 
Liv.  xlv.  44 ;  Suet.  Nero^  67 ;   Mart.  xL   6,  4.) 
Gladiators  on  being  discharged  were  given  the 
pilleuSy  two   years  after    mej  had    received 
the  rudia.     Among  other  customs   connected 
with  ihe  pilleiM  is  that  of  putting   it  on  the 
head  of  slaves  whom  the  master  wish  ed  to  sell 
without  a  warrant.  The  pilleua  is  the  attribute 
of  Castor  and  PoUux  (Catnll.  xxvii.  2). 

Vegetius  and  Polybius  tell  us  that  soldiers, 
when  not  using  their  helmets,  wore  pillei 
pannonici  of  skm  (Veg;  Milit.  i.  20). 

The  Bomans,  like  Uie  Greeks,  seldom  wore 
any  covering  on  the  head  (but  see  Hor.  Ep.  i. 
Id,  15 ;  Suet.  Nerot  26).  In  Imperial  times  the 
custom  of  using  hats  became  tnuch  more 
common ;  and  Augustus  in  his  later  life  never 
went  out  of  doors  without  a  petasus  (Suet. 
Aug,  82).  Caligula  allowed  them  to  be  worn 
in  the  theatre  as  a  protection  against  the  sun. 

PiluaL    (1)  [AmiB  and  Armoar,  Habta.] 
(2)  [Xortaiiam.] 
nivdKLcv.      See   Appendix,  Gbeek     Law, 

Piliaeothe'oa(iriyairo9^Ki)).  A  picture  gallery. 
The  taste  for  Greek  art,  dating  perhaps  from 
the  capture  of  Syracuse  by  Maromlus,  wss  gra- 
dually matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Mum- 
mi  us.  Sculptures  and  paintings  were  at  first 
employed  exclusively  for  the  decoration  of 
temples  and  places  of  public  resort  (Cic.  Verr. 
i.  21,  55);  but  private  collections  were  soon 
formed  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  85, 102).  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  pinaootheca 
among  the  apartonents  of  a  complete  house :  it 
was  to  be  laive  and  lofty,  and  facing  the  north 
(Vitr.  i.  2 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  §  4).  The  pictures  were 
either  let  into  the  wall  or  hung  against  it  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  55, 122).  A  special  attendant,  called 
a  pindcothecaf  was  employed  to  attend  to  it. 

nnoe'ma  (olyox6os).  A  cupbearer,  also  called 
ad  oyathum  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29, 8).  Such  slaves 
were  usually  ooys,  and  often  barbarians. 

Pip«r  (irAcpi),  pepper,  was  used  as  a  season- 
ing by  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes.  It  was  brought  by  camel 
caravans  from  India  to  Alexan^a,  whence  it 
was  sent  by  sea  to  Home  (Pers.  v.  136 ;  Jnv. 
ziv.  298).  The  two  kinds  of  pepper,  black  and 
white,  were  obtained  by  different  treatment  of 
the  berry.  A  pepper-box  {piperatorium)  is 
mentioned  among  vaaa  argentea. 

Pitoi'na  {Ko\vfifi^0pa,  it^afAttrfi)  is  properhr 
a  flth-pond,  either  of  salt  water  or  of  fresh.  It 
denot^  also  any  kind  of  reservoir,  especially 
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those  connected  with  the  aqueducts  and  the 
baths  [Aqoaedactai ;  Balneae]. 

Beservoirs  were  made  as  in  modem  times,  by 
damming  up  the  upper  end  of  a  valley.  One  of 
^e  largest  and  finest  was  constructed  at  Agri- 

Sentum,  nearly  a  mile  round  and  thirty  feet 
eep.    (Cf.  Emif  sarinm.) 

The  Bomans,  with  their  unbounded  com- 
mand of  water-tight  cement,  were  particularly 
successful  in  the  excavation  of  underground 
reservoirs.  In  the  so-called  Sette  Sale  on  the 
Esquiline,  the  water  was  made  to  flow  through 
no  less  than  eighteen  subdivisions,  in  a  devious 
course,  so  that  any  sediment  it  contained  might 
be  deposited  on  the  way. 

An  unrivalled  work  of  this  description  is  the 
Piscina  Mirabile  as  it  is  now  called,  on  the  road 
between  Baiaeand  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
probably  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and  still  in 
perfect  preservation.  It  is  228  feet  long  and 
88  broad,  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive 
masonry,  supported  by  pilasters,  and  forming 
five  distinct  galleries  or  compartments. 

Pisti'llimi.    []|[ortariiim.V 

Pistor  (4pToiroi<Jf,j»n«or  [Varro],  from  otn- 
aere,  to  pound  the  grain).  A  baker.  6oth 
among  the  Greeks  (as  in  Homer)  and  the  Bomans 
the  bread  was  originally  prepared  and  baked 
at  home.  In  large  households  this  practice  was 
long  continued.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  and 
under  tiie  Boman  Empire  there  were  numerous 
slaves  skilled  as  bakers  and  confectioners ;  and 
several  of  the  private  houses  at  Pompeii  have 
baking-rooms  on  the  premises. 

At  Athens  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
we  find  working  bakers  (iproic^voi)  who  sold 
their  wares  in  the  market  and  streets  through 
female  vendors  {ii(noT<&\iBts)  (Ar.  Ban.  858, 
Ve$p.  1889,  &c.).  At  Bome  there  was  no 
baker's  trade  till  about  172  B.C.  Many  freed- 
men  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  which  was 
]  under  the  control  of  the  aediles.  A  baker's 
guild  {corpus  or  collegium  piatorum)  was 
organised  by  Trajan.  The  businesses  of 
muler  and  baker  were  usually  combined:  cf. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  179. 

Confectioners  and  makers  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  bread- stuff  are  distinguished  by  various 
names,  as  irkaKovvTawot6s,  ir€fifmrovpy6s, 
iroiravowoi6s,  piatorea  candidarii,  aiUqutariif 
clibanariif  aulciarii  (Mart.  xiv.  222),  libariif 
cruatulariiy  fictorea,  &c.  Some  kinds  were  made 
specially  for  religious  festivals  and  sacrifices. 

A  baker's  shop  at  Pompeii  has  as  its  sign  a 
relief  of  a  mill  turned  by  a  mule ;  and  a  siimlar 
figure  is  found  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  tomb 
of  Eurysaces  at  Bome.  See  fig.  828,  and  fig.  990, 
under  Signmn. 

Wheat  was  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  bread 
by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  Barley  was  also 
used,  but  at  Bome  barley-bread  {pavia  hor- 
deaceua)  was  the  food  only  of  slaves,  soldiers, 
and  barbarians.  Spelt  (ffiit,  far)  was  also 
sometimes  used  for  breaia,  especially  by  the 
Bomans  at  an  early  period.  Bye  (aecaXe)  was 
considered  unwholesome  by  the  Bomans. 

As  with  us,  several  kinds  of  flour  were  pro- 
duced from  the  same  grain.  Bread  made  of 
pure  and  finely  bolted  wheat-flour  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  &Acup^nyf,  yvpiniSf  KpTftrtpinis 
(from  Kpii\<r4f>a  =»  K6irKi¥0Vy  cribrum)^  &c.,  and 
was  described  as  *  white '  bread  (KtvKOSt  Ka0ap6s), 
By  the  Bomans,  the  bread  made  of  pure  wheat- 
flour  {aimiUif  aim,ilago)  was  called  pania  aili- 
gineua.  If  the  bran  was  mixed  with  the  wheat- 
flour,  tiie  bread  was  called  by  the  Greeks  evyKo- 
futnis,  abrSwvpoSt  "ripyoy  (or  wirvptas  -  bread 
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if  lh<^  five  pluiets  to  be  between  that  of  the 
filed  htars,  on  the  one  hand,  Mid  Uk  ran  kbA 
moon,  on  the  other,  it  doctrine  followed  by 
Plato,  EndoiDs.  and  Aristotle.  Archimedes 
Mbigoed  the  lollowing  order:  (II  Saturn;  (3) 
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Jupiter;  (8)  Man;  (4)  the  Sun;  (5)  Venus; 
(6)  Mercury;  (7)  the  Moon:  and  this  order 
was  generally  adopted,  e.g.  by  Cicero  {Div.  ii. 
48,  91),  Pliny  (u.  §  6),  &c. 

The  periods  of  revolution  were  calculated 
approximately  for  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars, 
incorrectly  for  Venus  and  Mercury.  [Aftro- 
loffia;  Attronomia.] 

rla'nipet.  A  mimic  actor  who  played  without 
MOCCU8  or  cothurnus  (Jay.  viii.  Idl)*    [Ximill.] 

Plaoftmrn  or  Ploitmxn;  Ploite'llmn. 
[Cnmig.] 

Plebei  or  Plebi,  Plebe'ii  The  word  plebea 
is  formed  from  the  same  root  as  appears  in 
plenuSj  irA^9of ,  &c.  It  properly  signifies  *  the 
multitude  *  as  opposed  to  any  privileged 
classes.  This  sense  was  to  a  certun  extent 
obscured  by  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
noblest  men  in  Home  belonged  to  the  plebeian 
order.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  sense  of  the 
word  survives,  e.g.  Li  v.  xxxix.  17,  6 ;  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  47,  122.  Under  the  Empire,  the  word  was 
used  of  the  poorer  citizens  who  were  qualified 
to  receive  com  largesses  {pleba  frumentaria ; 
of.  Tao.  Ann.  i.  8 ;  Plin.  xxxiii.  29 ;  Hor.  Ep. 
L  1,  67). 

Originally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  under 
Patrioii,  the  Patres  or  Patricians  were  the 
only  citizens,  and  had  dependent  on  them  other 
half-free  men  who  were  called  Clientea.  At  a 
X>eriod  anterior  to  history,  and  almost  to  tradi- 
tion, a  daes  of  freemen  grew  up  around  and 
amongst  the  Patres,  consisting  probably  of 
communities  either  conquered  by  Borne  or 
included  in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion. 
The  settlement  on  the  Aventine  is  an  instance 
of  a  process  which  must  have  gone  on  during 
a  long  period.  The  neighbours,  whether 
Latins  or  Sabines,  thus  included  brought  with 
them  their  own  clienteSy  their  own  division 
into  genteSf  and  their  own  sacra. 

(1)  Our  ancient  authorities  give  us  a  plebs  as 
coeval  with  Bomulus,  but  consisting  wholly  of 
the  clients  of  the  patricians.  It  is  probable 
that  as  the  clients  passed  out  of  the  condition 
of  dependents  into  that  of  freemen,  they  were 
admitted  (though  by  what  legal  process  we  do 
:not  know)  into  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians. 
The  exist^ce  of  plebeian  gentes  with  the  same 
names  as  patrician  gentes  may  indicate  a  time 
when  the  clients  hadbecome  separate  from  their 
patrons  but  were  not  amalgamated  with  the 
plebeians  in  their  gentes,  and  retained  their 
former  gentile  names  and  organisation.  But 
no  period  of  Boman  histoi^  is  known  in  which 
there  were  not  plebeii  as  well  as  pa^ricUj  in  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  in  a  political  condi- 
tion which  made  them  part  of  the  pcpulus 
HomanuSj  though  imperfectly  enfranchised. 

We  find  in  very  early  times  two  relationships 
established  amongst  the  kindred  oonmiunities 
of  Latium,  the  »u«  comntereii  and  the  iu^s 
sxulandi.  The  first  relates  to  the  privileges 
mutually  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  when  trading  or  temporarily 
sojourning  in  each  other's  territory.  The 
second  grants  the  right  of  permanent  settle- 
ment and  transfer  of  civic  allegiance  to  those 
who  wish  to  renounce  their  old  state  and  to 
migrate  to  a  new  home  (*  solum  vertere  exilii 
oausa').  The  privileged  foreigner  has  the 
same  right  to  acquire  property  and  the  same 
standing  in  the  law-courts  as  a  citizen. 

Many  exiles  would,  no  doubt,  make  appli- 
catio  to  a  Boman,  and  enter  into  the  relation 
of  aliens  and  patronus.  But  while  the  mass  of 
fugitives  whose  original  domicile  was  unknown 
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would  arrive  in  Bome  without  rights,  and  could 
gain  protection  only  by  subjecting  themselves 
to  a  citizen,  those  who  were  openly  exercising 
the  ius  exulandif  secured  to  them  by  the 
common  law  of  L&tium,  would  be  under  no 
such  necessity.  They  might  set  up  at  once 
as  patresfamtliarum  on  their  own  account,  and 
we  must  consider  them  as  from  the  first  citizens, 
though  citizens  of  an  inferior  order  (non  optimo 
iure).  It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  class,  distinct  from  and  yet  personally  in- 
dependent of  the  ruling  citizens,  would  render 
more  easy  the  acquisition  of  a  similar  status 
by  the  clients  of  the  latter. 

(2)  Some  at  least  of  the  plebeians  must 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  dis- 
tricts, reduced  to  a  condition  of  vassalage,  but 
in  full  possession  of  personal  freedom;  but 
communities  would  insensibly  aim  at  citizen- 
ship, though  no  record  of  the  fact  would  be 
preserved. 

(8)  Other  plebeians  were  the  people  of  con- 
quered towns  deported  to  Bome,  e.g.  Alba. 
That  these  were  not  regarded  as  serfs  or  helots 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  lulii  (Liv.  i.  28,  7),  were  admitted  to  the 
patriciate. 

It  appears  that  some  plebeians  could,  some 
could  not,  claim  the  full  right  of  gentilUas. 
This  could  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
the  latter  were  descended  from  aervi  or  clienieSf 
the  former  from  alien  freemen,  adopted  either 
as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a  community, 
without  passing  through  the  condition  of  cUen- 
tela. 

When  Livy  (x.  8,  9)  makes  Decius  Mus  say, 
'  Semper  ista  audita  sunt  eadem  .  .  .  vos  solos 
gentem  habere,'  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  ad- 
mitting the  claim,  but  rather  as  illustrating  the 
insolence  of  the  patricians,  who  spoke  as  if  all 
the  plebeians  were  their  clients,  and  ignored 
the  more  respectable  origin  which  belonged  to 
many  of  them.  When  uiere  was  a  patrician 
and  a  plebeian  family  of  the  same  name,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  legal  presumption 
that  the  latter  had  once  been  the  dients  of  the 
former. 

It  was  probably  owmg  to  the  admixture  of 
servile  blood  in  uieir  order,  that  the  plebeians 
were  so  long  debarred  from  the  right  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  i>atricians.  The  prohibition 
of  conubium  is  first  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  law  only  formulated  and  con- 
firmed a  more  ancient  disqualification.  Mar- 
riage between  the  orders  was  legalised  by  the 
Lex  Canuleia  of  446  B.C. 

The  struggle  of  the  plebeians  for  admission 
to  the  magistracies  of  Uie  Boman  people  occu- 
pies a  large  portion  of  the  internal  history  for 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Bepublic.  The 
quaestorship  was  held  for  the  first  time  by  a 

Slebeian  in  409  B.C.,  the  consulship  in  866,  the 
ictatorship  in  866,  the  censorship  in  861,  and 
the  praetorship  in  887.  The  priestly  colleges 
were  not  opened  to  plebeians  till  800.  From 
that  time  onwiurds,  though  certain  disqualifica- 
tions survived  on  the  one  side  and  on  tne  other 
[see  Patrioii],  the  members  of  the  two  orders 
were  on  a  footing  of  practical  equality,  and  the 
distinction  between  them  (chiefly  ceremonial) 
remained  only  as  an  historical  reminiscence, 
with  the  smallest  possible  effect  upon  practical 
politics. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  plebeians  had 
formed  themselves  (on  their  secession  to  Uie 
Mnos  Sflboer  in  494  B.C.)  into  an  exclusiye  ordei» 
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with  magistrates  and  assemblies  and  powers  of 
corporate  action  of  their  own.  From  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Republic  plebs  generally 
means  not  so  much  the  vague  and  lowly  mul- 
titude as  this  clearly  defined  body,  which  com- 
prised families  as  honourable  ana  powerful  as 
those  of  the  purest  patrician  stock  (Plebi- 
toitnm;  PopuluB]. 

Every  Boman  who  was  not  a  patrician 
belonged  to  this  order,  so  that,  umike  the 
patriciate,  the  plebeiate  was  constantly  being 
recruited.  AU  newly-made  citizens,  whether 
they  had  formerly  been  slaves  or  foreigners, 
passed  at  once  and  without  any  special  act  of 
admission  into  this  body.  A  persdn  bom  a 
patrician  became  a  plebeian  if  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  ancestral  house  by  eman- 
cipaHo,  or  became  by  adoption  the  son  of  a 
plebeian.  But  besides  these  indirect  methods 
of  transfer,  the  plebeians  had  (unlike  the  patri- 
cians) a  corporate  assembly  of  their  own,  and 
BO  were  able  to  admit  new  members  by  their 
own  act.  This  is  the  process  properly  called 
*transitio  ad  plebem,'  by  which  a  patrician 
renounces  his  old  order  and  sues  for  admission 
to  a  new  one.  Some  genealogists  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  invented  for  the  plebeian  Octavii 
a  history  of  this  sort,  which  the  emperor  him- 
self was  sensible  enough  to  i^ore  (Suet. 
Aug.  2). 

Plebisoi'tnm  is  the  name  for  the  decrees 
passed  by  the  corporation  of  the  plebs  in  answer 
to  Uie  rogatio  of  one  of  their  own  magistrates. 
When  in  later  times  these  decrees  acquired  the 
force  of  law,  the  term  lex  was  likewise  applied 
to  them.    fLex.] 

The  plebs  as  a  self-governing  corporation 
asserted  from  the  first  the  absolute  power  to 
pass  decrees  binding  on  all  its  members,  obedi- 
ence to  which  must  override  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
leges  aacratae  by  which  the  plebeians  affirmed 
that  their  officers  were  saeroaatictiy  and  bound 
themselves  every  man  to  avenge  instantly  any 
outrage  directed  against  them :  '  Si  quis  eum, 
qui  eo  plebiscite  sacer  sit,  occiderit,  parricidane 
sit  •  (Fest.  p.  817,  s.  v.  Sacer).  These  ordinances 
were  held  to  have  binding  force  down  to  the 
last  days  of  the  Bepublic.  The  plebeians  also 
claimed  to  be  judges  in  their  own  quarrels  and 
to  direct  the  vengeance  of  their  order  agamst 
its  enemies  (cf.  Liv.  ii.  52,  54,  61,  v.  12),  and 
generally  to  enact  matters  of  private  law  con- 
cerning their  own  order. 

The  history  of  the  later  Boman  republic  pre- 
sents a  different  picture.  By  the  time  of  the 
Punic  Wars  Uie  whole  power  of  sovereignty  has 
been  delegated  to  the  plebeian  assembly.  Side 
by  side  with  the  populus,  the  old  sovereign,  a 
new  sovereign,  the  plebs,  exercises  in  its  exclu- 
sive conciliurtu,  under  its  own  magistrates  and 
with  its  own  forms  of  procedure,  precisely  the 
same  powers  of  legislation  as  the  populus.  All 
tlie  legal  writers  ascribe  the  delegation  of  these 
powers  to  a  law  of  the  dictator  Hortensius, 
287  B.C. :  *■  lex  Hortensia  lata  est,  qua  can  turn 
est  ut  plebiscita  universum  populum  tenerent.' 

Livy  gives  us,  besides  the  Hortensian  law  of 
287,  two  previous  and  similar  enactments: 
(1)  the  Valerie- Horatian  law  of  449  B.C.,  *ut 
plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent'  (Liv.  iii. 
66) ;  (2)*  the  law  of  Publilius  PhUo  (339  B.C.), 
*  ut  quod  tributim  plebs  iussisset  populum 
^eneret '  (vlii.'12).'   [Comitia  tributa.] 

The  history  shows  that  matters  of  national 
interest  were  gradually  coming  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  plebeian  assembly  or  concilium  plebisy 
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e.g.  the  proposal  to  remove  the  habitation  of 
the  Boman  people  to  Yeii ;  the  TerentUian  pro- 
posal de  legibuB  conscribendUi  which  led  to 
the  codifying  of  the  Boman  law  in  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  and  the  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino  pubU- 
cando.  The  protracted  <K>ntests  over  these 
laws  seem,  however,  to  point  to  some  power 
possessed  by  the  patricians  of  checking  and 
limiting  the  force  of  the  decrees  which  origi- 
nated with  the  tribunes. 

According  to  the  ancient  tradition,  the  formal 
legislative  power  lies  solely  with  the  populus 
Bomanus.  The  vote  of  the  concilium  of  the 
plebs  is  not  in  early  times  a  l^slative  act  a& 
all.  It  is  merely  a  strong  and  formal  petition, 
an  aplpeal  to  the  sovereign  assembly,  the  oomitia 
centuriata,  to  grant  their  request.  But  this  sove- 
reign assembly  can  be  convened  and  the  ques- 
tion put  to  it  only  by  a  consul.  The  consul 
may  refuse  to  put  any  such  bill  to  the  vote,  or 
even  to  entertain  the  question,  by  taking  the 
opinion  of  his  authorised  advisers,  the  senate, 
as  to  how  he  ought  to  act.  Thus  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  senate,  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
the  official  action  of  the  consul,  becomes  a 
point  on  which  the  reformers  are  bound  to 
insist ;  and  to  bring  it  about  the  tribunes  must 
use  their  powers  of  compulsion  over  the  consuL 

An  adverse  vote  in  the  senate  would  of  course 
justify  the  consuls  in  their  resistance,  and  the 
delay  might  be  prolonged  until  the  plebeians 
were  reduced  to  their  last  resort,  the  threat  of 
secession.    In  practice  the   senate  commonly 
yields  before  this  crisis  is  reached.    The  peti- 
tion of  the  plebs  is  backed  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  senate;  and  the   consuls  cannot, 
without  grave  responsibility,  now  refuse  to  put 
the  question  to  the  populus.     By  this  time  the 
controversy  has   been  already   threshed   out. 
All  the  powers  which  the  nobles  could  bring  to 
bear  against  the  carrying  of  the  proposal  in  a 
popular  assembly,  whether  by  tribunician  inter- 
cession,  or  by  alarms  of  war,  or  by  violent 
interference,  or  by  their  own  influence  with  the 
voters  (Liv.  v.  80),  would  naturally  liave  been 
exhausted  at  an  earlier  age  of  the  proceeding, 
while  the  proposal  was  stiU  before  the  plebeian 
assembly.     No    instance    is    recorded   of    the 
sovereign  populus  negativing  a  bill  so  brought 
before  it.    Any  law   which  rendered    one  or 
other   of    these    stages  more   easy  might   be 
roughly  described  as  giving  legislative  power  to 
the  plebs.     What  precise   obstacles   were  re- 
moved by  each  law  can  only  be  conjectnrally 
determined.    Possibly  the  law  of  Valerius  and 
Horatius  formally  laid  down  that  the  consul 
must  consult  the  senate.     It  is  possible  likewise 
that  the  law  of  Publilius  Philo  (889  B.C.)  may 
have  struck  out  the  intervening  consultation  of 
the  senate,  and  may  have  required  the  consul 
to  bring  the  petition  of  the  plebs  at  once  before 
the  populus.      If  such  were  the  tenor  of  the 
Publilian  law,  it  would  be  only  a  very  slight 
inaccuracy  to  describe  it  as  conferring  legiua- 
tive  power  on  the  plebs.  The  majority  in  the  two 
assemblies,  the  concilium  plebia  and  the  comi- 
tia  centuriata^  bemg^UuBtantiaJily  the  same 
persons,  the  reference  to  the  one  of  a  proposal 
already  affirmed  by  the  other  would  be  little 
more  than    the    constitutional  affirmation  of 
a  foregone  conclusion.    The  Hortensian  law 
of  287  B.C.,  which  fonnally;^  transferred    the 
sovereign  power  to  the  plebs,  would  thus  be  a 
change  greater   de  iure  than  ds  facto.     In 
formal  law  it  was  a  mighty  revolution. 

This  view  assumes  that  when  the  plebs  had 
i  in  the  concilium  plebis  passed  a  measure,  it  was 
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presented  to  the  consul  with  a  request  that  he  t  Po'dilinL  The  continuous  base  that  forms 
would  obtain  the  approval  of  the  senate.  The  I  the  lower  part  of  a  wall  or  building,  e.g.  (1)  the 
senate  having  assented,  the  measure  came  with  i  basement  or  stylobate  of  a  temple  (Vitr.  lii.  8) ; 


the  constitutional  atictoritaa  before  the  comitia 
centuriata.  As  this  was  composed  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  persons  as  the  concilium 
plebis,  it  was  merely  formal,  or  analogous  to  a 
'  third  reading.' 

From  the  time  of  tlie  passing  of  the  Publilian 
law  in  839,  the  auctoritas  patrum  was  little  if 
anything  more  than  a  form*  The  Lex  Hortensia 
of  287  B.C.  formally  admitted  the  power  of  the 


(2)  marble  panelling  or  *dado'  round  a  wall 
(Vitr.  vii.  4) ;  (8)  the  lower  part  of  the  scena- 
wall  in  a  theatre,  or  (4)  the  wall  surrounding  the 
arena  in  an  amphitheatre  rAmphithaatram]. 

Poena.    See  Appendix,  Koman  Law. 

rioX^^iapxos.  This  official  title  is  known 
at  Athens  as  the  name  of  the  third  archon 
[Archon],  among  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  the 
Aeolian  peoples  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  in 


concilia  plebis  to  pass  a  law,  i.e.  henceforward    Aetolia,  Arkadia,  and  Euboea.    It  appears  to 
l^es  and  plebiscita  were  of  equal  and  similar  i  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  office  of  the  king  in 


authority.    ^Aaotoritas  Patmm.] 

For  the  distinction  between  concilium  plebis 
and  comitia  tributa,  see  ComiUa. 

PleotmsL  J^T^t^'] 

Plethron.    [menf nra ;  Tables,  inj 

nX(v6os.  (1)  A  brick  or  tile  rLater],  a 
squared  stone  for  building ;  (2)  (rarelv)  a  block 
of  stone  or  marble  squared  for  building;  (8) 
(alao  plinthis)  the  square  block  that  sometimes 
forms  the  lower  member  of  the  base  in  the 


his  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  the  state,  and  is  in  all  cases  connected  with 
military  affairs.  At  Sparta  the  polemarchs 
appear  as  forming  the  immediate  military  staff 
of  the  king,  and  commanding  the  army  in  his 
absence.  The  polemarchs  were  usuaUy,  but 
not  always,  members  of  the  kingly  house.  They 
came  next  to  the  king,  and  were  superior  to  the 
\oxoyoly  over  whom  they  were  placed  to  com- 
mand Myoi  on  important  occasions  (see  Thuc. 


Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders ;  (4)  an  ingot  of  j  v.  66,  71).  The  polemarchs  continued  in  this 
gold  or  silver  (^/iiirAiK0t oi',  Hdt.  i.  60).  [Arohi-  position  until  the  reorganisation  of  the  Spartan 
tectura.]  {  army  in  404  B.C.,  when  the  polemarchs  were 

Pluma'riL    Persons  who  made  stuffs  of  opus  i  made  the  regular  commanders  of  the  new  fi6p€u 


plumatum  or  plumariumy  embroidery  of 
needlework ;  in  which  the  stitches  (often  of  gold 
thread)  were  laid  lengthwise,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  overlap  one  another,  like  the  feathers  in  the 
plumage  of  a  bird  (cf.  Yerg.  Aen.  xi.  770). 

PlunbiuiL    [MetaUumr] 

Pla'tanf .    Any  kind  of    upright,   unroofed 


protectioa  or  shelter.    (1)  A  fixed  breastwork,  |  vi.  4, 14.) 


(six  in  number),  each  containing  two  lochi  under 
lochfigi  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4,  7).  Xenophon  {Regp, 
Lac.  12,  6)  speaks  of  a  irpSnoi  iroXduapxoSi 
who  may  possibly  be  the  same  officer  wliom  he 
calls  {op.  cit.  18,  7)  irpHrfitfTaros  r&v  irtpi 
iafwfflcur.  Thev  probabhr  formed  purt  of  the 
Aa^^oaCa,  or  king's  bodyguard.    (Xen.  Hell. 


whether  of  planking  or  of  wicker  work,  and 
sometimes  covered  witli  hides  to  protect  it  from 
fire.    These  breastworks,  mantlets,  or  blinds 


The  polemarch  was  assisted  by  officers  called 
ffVfKpopus.  When  not  in  active  service,  the 
polemarchs    superintended    the    Phiditia   or 


were  used  to  shelter  combatants  on  board  ship    public  messes  at  home.  They  were  six  in  num- 
(Caes.  B.C.  iii.  24) ;  on  the  stages  (tabulata)  of    ber,  one  for  each  mora. 


towers  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  25);  or  on  ramparts 
(Caes.  B.  O.  vii.  41).  (2)  A  moveable  shelter  for 
the  besiegers,  distinguished  from  vinea  and 
muactdua  by  being  unroofed  (Liv.  xxi.  61,  xxxiv. 
17).  It  was  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  beehive 
divided  perpendicularly,  was  open  behind,  and 
carried  on  three  wheels.  (8)  The  board  at  the 
side  of  a  bed  [Leotnsj.  (4)  A  shelf  for  holding 
busts  and  other  ornaments  (Juv.  ii.  7),  or  books. 
(5)  A  low  wall  like  a  breastwork,  closing  up 
spaces  between  columns  (Vitr.  iv.  4). 

n  X vvn^  p  ta.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
on  the  21-25th  of  Thargehon,  in  honour  of 
Athena.  The  festival,  traditionally  connected 
with  the  death  of  Agraulos,  was  a  rite  partly  of 
purification,  partly  of  expiation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  harvest.  The  temple  (Erechtheum)  was 
roped  off  {irtpifrxoivHuv)  to  guard  it  from  pro- 
fane entrance ;  the  sacred  image  {fipiras)  was 
stripped,  the  irpa^icpyiScu  taking  off  the  helmet 
and  spear,  and  the  two  female  attendants  called 
KovrpiZti  or  irAvi^p(8«f  removing  the  dress 
(v^Xof),  which  it  was  their  duty  to  wash,  and 
covering  over  the  statue  in  the  meantime  (cf. 
Plut.  ALdb.  84).  The  image  itself  was  bathed, 
probably  in  the  sea  at  Phaleron.  The  statue 
and  the  clothes  were  taken  in  a  chariot  attended 
by  the  priests  and  priestesses  and  followed  by 
ephebi  and  the  general  crowd :  it  was  brought 
back  by  torchlight.  In  the  procession  strings 
of  figs  were  carried  (iraAd^i}  irfuropia).  The 
pedestal  of  the  image  was  washed  by  a  Kara- 

Pnyz.    f  EKicXtiaCa.] 

Po'ealmn.   Any  kind  of  drinking  cap.   [Pot- 

t«ry.J 


In  the  various  cities  of  Boeotia  the  office  of 
polemarch  was  universal.  There  were  usually 
three  in  number,  in  some  cases  two.  Their 
duties  were  similar  to  those  of  the  polemarchs 
at  Sparta. 

In  Thessaly  the  League  {rh  Kotv6y)  of  four 
ancient  divisions,  called  rcrpdSf  s,  had  for  each 
rerpds  its  polemarch,  who  with  the  Wfopxpt 
under  him  commanded  the  infantry  of  his  rcrpas. 

Polenta.    [Pnli.] 

n  ttXt)  TaC.  A  board  of  ten  officials  or  magis- 
trates which  formed  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Treasury.  They  were  chosen  bv  lot,  one 
from  each  tribe,  and  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Boule.  It  was  their  duty  to  let 
out  to  farmers  by  a  kind  of  auction  the  revenues 
arising  from  all  tolls,  customs,  and  taxes ;  to 
let  on  lease  public  lands,  and  plots  of  ground 
at  Laureion  for  mining  purposes.  They  super- 
intended the  Architekton  in  giving  out  the 
contracts  for  works  to  be  done  for  the  state, 
such  as  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  walls. 
They  put  up  for  public  sale  the  property 
of  public  debtors  miaking  default  (iWrtp^/Mpoi), 
and  of  those  who  were  in  arrears  with  their 
income-tax  {€l(nt>opd)t  as  well  as  the  property 
and  persons  of  defaulting  aliens  and  metoeki. 
[ M  ^TOtKot.]  They  likewise  put  up  for  sale  all 
property  confiscated  (Siy^^paro,  8i|^iM(ucrj), 
set  up  public  inscriptions,  and  let  out  on  leases 
the  property  of  minors.  They  elected  a  presi- 
dent (irptrraris) ;  and  their  office  was  cnJled  rh 
wttXffrfipiov. 

We  find  the  office  of  irwXifr^f  in  other  parts 
of  Greece,  as,  for  instance,  at  Halikamassus, 
Kos,  and  Epidamnns. 
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rioXiTcCa,  rioXCrttc.    [CivitM.] 

Polli'notor.    [Fuiiilb.] 

Polni  (ir^Aos :  'v^iroA-,  xcX-).  A  sphere  of 
revolation.  (1)  (The  most  common  meaning)  the 
heavenlv  sphere  or  spheres,  or.  vault  of  the  sky, 
originally  conceived  of  as  solid  (Aesch.  Prom. 
427;  Eur.  Or.  1686).  (2)  {=  Hemicyclium) 
a  hollow  hemisphere,  placed  so  as  to  catch  the 
sun's  ra^s  on  its  interior  surface,  the  axis  of 
the  hemisphere  being  parallel  to  the  polar  axis 
of  the  heavens.  On  this  interior  surface,  the 
path  of  the  sun  was  marked  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  a  bead  or  index  {yn&umv)  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  hemisphere.  When  to  the 
simple  rod  or  yy<&fiuy  was  added  the  hemi- 
sphere or  xtJXoY,  the  result  was  a  scientific 
sun-dial.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  derived  ir6koy  koI  yv^fiova  from  the 
Babylonians.  [See  fig.  621,  under  HoTOlogiom.] 

Poly'mita.    [DreM.] 

Pome'rinm  or  Pomoe'rinm  (the  former  spel- 
ling is  the  more  correct).  A  space  left  vacant 
on  the  inner  side  of  a  city  wall  {poat-moerium) : 
it  did  not,  however,  neoessaruy  run  parallel 
with  the  line  of  fortification ;  where  this  was 
not  the  ccMe,  it  was  marked  by  a  line  of  stono 
pillars  {cippit  lapideSy  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24),  placed 
at  intervals  over  its  whole  course.  The  original 
pomeria,  it  may  be  conjectured,  followed  the 
original  ring-walls  of  associated  bodies  of 
citizens:  hence  if  new  citizens  were  brought 
in  and  a  larger  urbs  became  necessary,  the 
ring-wall,  and  with  it  the  pomerium,  was  en- 
larged. The  custom  was  common  to  Latins 
and  Etruscans,  and  a  town  in  the  earliest 
times  was  founded  as  follows:  a  steer  and  a 
heifer  were  yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  furrow 
was  drawn  round  the  place  which  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  new  town,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  clods  fell  inwards :  the  furrow  marked  the 
ditch,  the  mound  the  ring-wall  within  it,  and 
within  that  again  was  a  certain  space  called 
the  pomerium,  upon  which  no  buildings  could 
be  erected. 

The  space  within  the  pomerium  was  called 
<iger  effatusy  i.e.  the  point  beyond  which  the 
auspices  would  no  longer  be  urbana  auspicia. 
Thus  the  auspices  for  comitia  curiata  were 
within  the  pomerium,  those  for  comitia  cen- 
turiata  outside,  because  this  in  its  origin  was 
a  military  levy.  Crossing  the  pomerium  did 
away  with  the  effect  of  we  military  auspices : 
hence,  if  the  general  came  back  to  Rome,  he 
must  take  the  urbana  au^picia  over  again  for 
his  return,  and  the  bellica  auspicia  ^Itier  he 
reached  his  army.  (See  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  19; 
Auffur.) 

The  antiquiaaimwm  potneritmi  ran  within 
the  old  walls  of  the  Palatine  city  (Boma 
quadrata).  The  line  taken  appears  to  have 
been  from  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  the  SW. 
angle  of  the  Palatine,  through  the  Vallis  Murcia 
(Circus  Maximus),  passing  the  Ara  Maxima  at 
the  NW.  end  of  the  valley,  and  the  Ara  Consi  at 
the  SE.  end :  thence  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  the 
NE.  limit,  and  across  the  Velia  jMist  the  Saoel- 
lum  Lanim,  marking  the  N.  side  ;  it  tJien 
turned  SW.  through  wie  Velabrum,  NW.  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  so  round  to  the  Forum 
Boarium  again  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24).  Of  the 
Servian  cippi  we  have  neither  remains  nor 
record,  except  that  they  did  not  include  the 
Aventine,  though  his  walls  did. 

Enlargement  of  the  Pomerium. — The  tua 
oroferenai  pom^erii  belonged  to  the  king  who 
nad  added  territory  to  Bome,  and  was  never 
exercised  after  Servius  until  the  dictatorship 
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of  Sulla  (Liv.  i.  44).  What  his  extension  was, 
we  do  not  know.  Caesar  professed  to  follow 
his  example  (Cic.  Att.  xiii.  20),  but  did  not 
do  so,  prevented  perhaps  by  death.  Auguatus 
did  not  enlarge  the  pomerium,  from  reluctance 
to  assume  Uke  kingly  state,  but  constituted 
the  fourteen  regionea  instead.  Several  of  the 
succeeding  emperors  extended  the  pomerium 
without  increasing  the  circuit  of  the  walls. 

Po'ndera  {araOfwt).  In  the  ancient  world 
coins  were  always  struck  on  one  or  another  of 
the  weight-standards  in  use  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  in  Greece  the  stater  of  gold  or 
silver  always  bore  a  simple  and  definite  relation 
to  the  talent  and  mina  in  use  in  the  state  where 
they  were  struck.  In  Rome  the  om  was  origin- 
ally  merely  a  standard  pound  of  copper. 

Weights  of  Babylon. — The  basis  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  notation  was  neither 
decimal  nor  duodecimal,  but  sexagesimal :  thaA 
is  to  say,  the  first  figure  in  the  line  represented 
Tmits,  the  second  sixties,  the  third  60  x  60  (— 
8600),  and  so  forth.  The  convenience  of  this 
system  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  that  sixty  is 
divisible  by  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen. 

Of  the  Babylonian  sexagesimal  division  traces 
remain  to  our  own  day :  sixty  seconds  make 
a  minute,  sixtv  minutes  an  hour,  six  times  sixty 
degrees  a  circle,  and  sixty  miles  a  degree.  We 
also  inherit  from  the  Babylonians  the  division 
of  a  foot  into  twelve  inches. 

Mr.  Layard  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  a  number  of  weights,  some  in  the 
shape  of  a  lion  and  some  in  that  of  a 
goose  or  duck,  bearing  legends  which  state 
their  metrical  value.  These  show  that  under 
the  Assyrian  Empire  there  were  in  use  in 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  two  prin- 
cipal standards  of  weight.  The  minas  {mand 
Skt.,  manah  Bab.)  of  these  two  principal  stan- 
dards were  related  one  to  the  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  to  1 ;  the  heavier  standard  being 
specially  Syrian  or  Phoenician,  the  lighter 
Babylonian.  The  mina  of  the  heavier  standard 
weighed  about  1010  grammes  or  15,600  grains 
troy;  the  mina  of  the  lighter  standard,  505 
grammes  or  7800  grains.  The  talent  was  60 
minae ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  mina  or  shekel, 
the  heavier  sixtieth  weighing  260  grains  (16*8 
grammes),  and  the  lighter  weighing  180  grs.  (8*4 
grammes),  were  the  weights  according  to  which 
many  of  the  earliest  gold  coins  of  Asia  Minor 
were  struck.  This  fact  seems  to  prove  that 
the  weights  in  question  had  long  been  in  use  in 
that  district  for  the  precious  metals,  before 
coins  were  invented.  The  heavier  sixtieth 
anpears  to  have  been  the  accepted  unit  in 
Phoenicia,  in  Lydia,  and  in  the  Greek  colonies 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

A  gold  bar  of  the    lighter   standard    (130 

f  rains)  would  seem  to  Imve  been  r^arded  in 
[omeric  times  as  the  equivalent  of  an  ox  {II. 
xxiii.  262,  706.  751,  xviii.  507,  ix.  124,  Od.  i. 
430).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  primitive 
unit  of  value  in  Greece,  as  among  other  peoples 
(India,  Persia,  Italy,  the  Celtic  tribes),  was  an 
ox.  A  slave  was  worth  three  or  four  oxen. 
The  armour  of  Glankus  was  worth  100  oxen  (17. 
vi.  286).  Smaller  values  were  represented  in 
fractions  of  an  ox.  Ancient  Attic  money  bore 
the  figure  of  an  ox  (hence  possibly  fiovs  M 
7Actf(r0'|?),  and  ancient  Roman  money  (pecunia) 
also  (fig.  855,  Coinage).  It  is  probable  that 
when  gold  bars  or  ingots  came  to  be  current  in 
Greece,  the  customary  value  of  an  ox  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  ingots  imported,  doubtless 
by  the  Phoenicians.    These  agreed  with  the 
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Babylonian  standard,  whether  that  standard' 
was  indigenoas  or  adopted  from  India,  whence ' 
gold  was  imported  overland  into  the  sonthem 
lands.      (See  Prof.  Bidgeway  in   Journal  of 
Hellenic  StudieSy  vol.  viii.  [1887],  pp.  188-168).  \ 

From  the  gold  shekel  of  180  or  260  grains,  j 
whencesoever  derived,  the  peoples  of  Asia  | 
Minor  and  of  Syria  seem  to  have  formed  metro>  i 
logical  systems.  By  ma]tipl3ring  by  50,  they  ■ 
formed  minae  of  6500  and  of  1800  grains,  and 
from  these  minae  again  talents  of  sixty  times 
those  weights.  AH  this  appears  to  have  taken  ' 
place  while  the  carrency  of  the  precious  metals  | 
consisted  only  of  bars  or  rings  (cf.  the  *  ear- 1 
rings '  or  nose-rings  of  Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

"hi  his  list  of  the  Persian  tribute  Herodotus  ; 
(iii.  89  sqq.)  reckons  the  projportionate  value  of  j 
gold  to  sUver  as  18  to  1.  This  proportion  seems  i 
to  have  been  fixed  by  custom,  and  not  to  have 
changed    under    the    Assyrian    and    Persian 
empires,  though  in  large  sums  a  more  correct 
proportion  (18^  :  1)  may  have  been  used. 

The  Phoenician  standard  for  silver,  which 
was  certainly  in  use  from  early  times  to  late 
times,  was  formed  from  bars  of  gold  weighing 
260  grains.  Multiply  260  by  18|,  and  we  get 
the  weight  of  the  silver  equivalent  of  this  unit, 
8466  grains.  Dividing  this  again  by  15,  we  get 
a  convenient  bar  of  sOver  of  the  weight  of  281 
or  290  grains  of  the  value  of  the  fifteenth  part 
of  a  gold  shekel.  Thus  four  gold  shekels  would 
be  equivalent  to  60  bars  of  silver  formed  on 
this  new  unit.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  silver  currency  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
before  the  invention  of  coining,  was  composed 
of  bars  of  silver  of  about  280  grains  each,  of 
which  fifteen  went  to  a  gold  shekel. 

In  Asia  Minor  and  Lydia  the  ordinary  unit 
of  value  in  gold  weighed  but  half  this  amount, 
180  grains.  Its  silver  equivalent  was  1720  or 
1780  grains.  This  sum  was  represented  in  the 
currency  by  ten  bars  of  about  172  grains  each. 


which  would  together  be  equal  in  value  to  a 
bar  in  gold.  fYom  this  new  silver  unit,  172 
grains,  were  formed,  by  multiplving  by  50,  a 
mina  of  about  8600  grains,  and  a  talent  of 
616,000  grains,  which  were  known  among  the 
Greeks  as  the  Babylonian  silver  talent  and 
mina. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  the 
weight  current  in  historical  times  in  Greece 
from  Egvptian  standards.  But  so  far  as 
research  has  at  present  gone,  it  would  seem  that 
the  monetary  systems  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy  were  derived  from  Babylon, 
not  from  Eg^t. 

The  silver  Udent  in  use  among  the  Jews  was 
that  of  the  Phoenicians  in  its  heavier  form.  To 
quite  a  late  date  the  Jewish  mina  weighed 
11,500  grains  and  the  shekel  280. 

Th»  Phoenician  weight  was  probably  in  use 
also  at  Carthage,  for  the  coinage  of  Carthage 
is  chiefly  struck  on  the  Phoenician  standard. 

Derivation  of  Greek  Monetary  Standards. 
The  principal  monetary  standards  in  use  in 
Wratem  Asia  were  the  following.  First,  there 
was  the  heavy  Babylonian  gold  standard,  with 
its  shekel  of  260  grains.  Next,  there  was  the 
light  Babylonian  gold  standard,  with  its  shekel 
of  180  grains.  Next,  there  was  the  Babvlonian 
silver  standard,  of  which  the  unit  weigned  172 
grains.  Last,  there  was  the  Phoenician  (or 
Graeco- Asiatic)  standard,  used  only  for  silver, 
the  unit  of  which  we^hed  about  280  grains. 
[Coinage,  Greek.] 

The  Phoenician  standards  spread  to  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  Ephesus  and  Miletus, 
Phokaea  and  Smyrna,  learned  to  accept  as  units 
of  value  the  heavy  Babylonian  gold  shekel  of 
260  grains,  and  the  Phoenician  silver  shekel  of 
280  grains.  And  from  Ephesus  and  Sm3rrna 
the  Phoenician  silver  standard  passed  to  Sardis. 

The  credit  of  inventing  the  idea  of  money — 


L  Babylonio  Talent  for 

weighing  goods. 
Talent   .... 
Mina     .... 
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Heavy  System 


Light  System 
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IL  Babylonic  Gold 
Talent. 
Talent   . 
Mina 
Shekel    . 


III.  Babylonic  Silver 
Talent. 
Talent    . 

Hina      ... 
Shekel   . 


IV.  Phoenician  Sliver 
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To  these  most  be  added— 

1.  Heavy  System.— (a)  The  common  Babylonian  gold  standard,  in  which  the  shekel  weighed  about  253 
grains,    (b)  The  common  Babylonian  tUver  standard  or  about  168  graina 

3.  LiauT  SrsTBU.— The  common  Babylonian  gold  standard,  in  which  the  shekel  weighed  about  1S6*5 
graioa 


tea 


it  ii,  ot  tUmiii 

qiwlil]'  uid   value — belong) 
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ingot  of  metel  of  fixed  '  This  ma  ideulicaJ  with  Ute  light  Biibylaiuui 


fSS'J"' 


'  F  gold  eUndatd.  But  about  the  □ 
!  uith  oenturyB.i;.  the  Attic  Htandard  anee,  aud 
Th«  earUeat  coins  wen  '  it  ia  impoaaible  lo  diatinguiah  hanoefotth  the 
□I  silver,  but  ol  eleotnim,  |  biator;  ol  tbe  Euboic  from  that  of  tha  Attic 
wliicb  ia  a  iuatural  mixture  of  Ihiiae  two  metola,  .  atandutL 
found  in  the  bed  ol  the  Paktolua  and  othor  In  the  time  of  Solon  the  standard  oaed  at 
Yiver*  of  Aaia  Hinoi,  and  reckoned  b]r  tbe  Athena  for  weighing  both  merohandif  and  tbe 
Qneka  aa  a  auparate  metftL  [See  Sleotrnm.]  |  precioua  metala  was  the  Aeginetan.  Solon,  aa 
It  ia  probable,  though  not  ceitujn,  that  elec-  i  ve  are  told  b;  FlutsJ-cb  i,Solon,  lb),  introdnciDg 
truM  atood  to  ailver  in  the  relation  ol  ID  to  1.  !  hia  laws  for  the  relief  of  debtota  iatiBdxHim), 
Elaatrum  piecea  on   the  Phoenician  atyidard  I  ordered  that  the  atandard  weight  of  the  dr»elim 


trum  piecea 

I  atnick  in  many  cities;  including  Sardia, 
Miletoa,  Chios,  Samoa.  Ltunpsakus,  and  eren 
Aegina.  rBlMtnun.l  (See  CoiUgB,  PI.  I.  figa.  1 , 
M-) 

Kroeaua,  or  perhaps  Cyme,  auperaeded  the 
ulectrum  coinage  of  Aaia  by  one  of  gold  and 
uilvor,  substituting  pieces  of  pure  gold  on  (hu 
light  Babylonian  gold  altiidard  ( 130  KTains)  and 
placea  of  line  silver  atnick  on  tlie  Bsbylaiuaii 
ailver  standard  (lOB  graini  ^      '^        '  ''       '^ 


_. e  equal  in  valne  to  one  of  the  gold. 

Darius,  son  of  ttystaspes,  introduced  into  Penua 
>  state  coinage  on  tht  model  of  that  ol  Lydia. 
whioli  conlinoed  nnchanged  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  empin  by  Aleiandejc  Che  Onat. 

The  atateTs  of  Darius,  or  Darics  (At 
were  in  weight  identical  with  those  of  1 


should  be  lowered  lo  ^^ 
vioualy  been ;  >.«,  from  BS  grmini  .  .  , 
that  debts  cootracted  in  (he  old  currency  n 
be  discharged  in  the  new,  the  debtors 
gaining  37  per  cent.  The  new  standard 
borrowed  from  Egypt,  with  which  country  A 
had  at  ihia  liuje  a  close  connexion. 
.  TDe  ireights  of  the  uniU  of  the  Sol 
standard,  lieuceforward  known  aa  tha  i 

Tstent  .    M.tU  40)1.1100 


I   I  The  ordinary  coin  waa  the  tetradraehm  of  about 

,;    379  grains.     (See  Tables.  XVUO 

I  The  only  cemaining  atandard  early  used  in 
I  Greece  proper  waa  the  Corinthian.  Tbid  baa 
:  the  same  unit  of  value  t>a  the  Euboio:  namely, 
'  a  atater  of  130  or  ISG  graJns.  The  Carinthian 
'  drachn)  waa  not  halt  but  a  third  of  Ibia  unit, 
'  and  tbe  obol  again  a  sixth  part  ol  that : 


(138-180  graina).  DoriuB  isaned  also  silrer 
pieces  called  viy^oi  or  shekela  weighiag  about 
"0  graius,  twenty  of   which  were  equivalent 


IJ^ 


etaru  Slant 
Pefoponni 
al^ndard   i 


PI.  I.  He* 
inage  of 


Greece    proper   (ex 


Pheidon,  king  of  Afkos, 
111  uio  Ttli  century  B.C.  (HdL 
vi.  37),  who  struok  electrum 
and  silver  money  at  Aegina. 
bearing  only  the  type  of 


anng  only  i 
isettlieeml 


|l-i 


t   300 


The 


9  of   the 

tortoise  on    tliem,    hencefor- 

ward    called    the    Aeginetan 

^  scale,  soon  spread  over  Oreece, 

It  waa  in  the   sixth  century  the  coatomary 
atandard  in  moat  parts  ol  Greece.    Its  weighta 


M  follows 


We  hero  reach  d 
and  obol.     The  flrst  is  a  renderini 

mitic  word  shekel.     The  other  t „. 

Greekorigin,    (Coinwe,  iTanlp  ;  PI.  1,  fig.7. 
ipaXl^'I.J 

The  only  other  standard  in  nee  in  Greece 
proper  before  the  time  of  Solon  was  (he  Euboic. 


The  Greek  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  tK^ioning 
with  the  Enboio  atandard,  gradually  adopted 
the  Attic. 

Standard*  of  Qnete  at  the  time 
.—In  Sicily  tbe 
>l ;  the  ordinary 
LHjiu  wuB  the  tetradrachm;  didrachms,  hcmi- 
drachms,  and  obole  were  in  use,  and  deca- 
dtachms  occasionally  struck.  [See  Coinafs, 
A(Lii.apfTtiov.]  In  the  Greek  eoloniee  of  8. 
Italy,  the  Euboic  standard  was  in  general  use; 
bot  the  standard  coin  was  not  (he  tetra- 
drachm, but  the  didrachm,  which  ia  said  at 
Taretitum  to  liave  been  called  niiifiat 
ri/uii,  iiummua).  In  HeUaa  proper,  the 
iginetaa  standard  was  almost  oniversaL  The 
exceptions  were  Athens,  where  the  Attic  stand- 
ard waa  used  ;  and  Corinth,  which  minted  on 
I  (lie  Corinthian  standard.  On  the  ahores  of  the 
,  Black  Sea,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Petaiao 
standard  conunonly  prevailed. 
I  HUtory  of  Coinage  in  the  Leoanl  after 
1 130  B.C.— In  108  B.C.  (he  city  of  Rhodes  waK 
I  founded.  The  Rhodiane  adopted  from  Uie  Brat 
a  standard  of  their  own,  wluch  seems  to  have 
Ibeenavarietyot  thePhoenician.  Thisstandard 
made  its  way  rapidly  aiQong  Greek  atalea  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  adopted  by  Philip 
of  Macodon  for  his  ailver  coin. 

In  the  early  yeara  of  the  fourth  century  a 
copper  or  rather  bronze  coinage  sprang  up  in 
most  cities  of  Greece  proper  and  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Itnly  and  Sicily.  Hitherto  tor  smaU 
change  tlie  Greclie  had  used  minute  pieces  of 
ailver.  Copper  money  was  at  first  unpopular 
(At.  EccI.  ei»l,  but  gradually  made  its  way  by 
its  superior  convenieoce.  At  about  the  sanie 
time  gold  was  first  minted  by  Greaka. 
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When  Philip  of  Macedon  acquired  the  gold 
mines  of  Thrace,  he  b^an  issuing  large  quanii- 
ties  of  gold  coins  with  his  own  types.  He 
adopted  the  Attic  standard  already  current  in 
Chalkidike,  and  minted  gold  didrachms  of  the 
Attic  weight — those  didrachms  which  soon  be- 
came current  coin  all  over  the  world. 

As  in  other  departments  of  Greek  activity, 
so  in  the  coinage,  the  greatest  of  epochs  is 
furnished  by  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Alexander  adopted  throughout  his  vast  do- 
minions the  Attic  standard  of  weight  for  both 
silver  coins  and  gold. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  conse- 
quently on  the  active  use  made  by  that  king 
of  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,  the  value  of  gold 
in  proportion  to  that  of  silver  fell.  Alexander 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  in  consequence  of 
this  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  double 
standard,  and  to  secure  that  a  certain  number 
of  silver  staters  should  always  pass  for  a  gold 
one.  He  therefore  minfed  both  hietals  on  one 
standard,  that  of  silver,  to  which  the  gold:  had 
to  accommodate  itself.  It  was  no  doubt  stated 
or  imphed  in  all  promises  of  payment  whether 
gold  or  silver  was  to  be  the  metal  employed. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  coined  immense 
quantities  of  money  in  gold  and  silver.  Hie 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt  iM6d  the  Phoenician 
standard  for  both  gold  and  silver,  but  the  Attic 
standard  was  the  one  in  general  use  by  the 
kings  of  Macedcm,  Syria,  Peigamas,  Bitnym*a, 
Bactria,  and  India,  as  weU  as  by  the  Parthians. 
Cities  also,  such  as  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Eolo- 
phont  and  Bhodes,  continued  their  old  coinages 
unchanged.  But  the  ctties  of  the  new  Achaean 
league  issue  a  uniform  series  of  Aeginetan 
hemidradmis,  or  Corinthian  drachms.  The 
Akamanian  and  Aetolian  leagues  follow  the 
A^netan  standard. 

The  only  great  innovation  which  takes  place 
after  this  in  the  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  is  the 
introduction  of  the  coins  called  Ciitophori 
[Coinage].  These  coins  were  first  struck  in 
the  times  of  the  later  kings  of  Pergamus,  and 
were  peculiar  to  the  West  and  interior  of  Asia 
Minor.    They  follow  the  Aeginetan  standard. 

When  the  Bomans  conquered  Asia,  they 
introduced  a  tariff  according  to  which  the  various 
coins  in  circulation  exchanged  against  the 
denarius. 

For  weights  and  metal  or  monetary  values  of 
Greek  coins  see  Tables,  XTT. 

Theii  equivalents  in  purchasing  power  cannot 
be  determined.  We  can  only  say  quite  roughly 
that  in  many  respects  a  silver  drachm  in  the 
fifth  century  in  Greece  would  go  almost  as  far 
as  a  sovereign  with  us.  The  influx  of  gold  after 
Alexander's  conquests  made  prices  rise ;  but 
the  difference  of  conditions  is  such  that  no  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn. 

Greek  Systems  of  Weight  for  Commodi- 
ties.— From  the  testimony  of  a  few  coins  we 
can  easily  discover  the  weight  of  the  talent  and 
mina  according  to  which  they  were  minted. 
And  as  a  rule  (but  with  many  exceptions)  tiie 
talents  and  minae  used  for  coins  were  those 
used  for  other  goods. 

Athens. — There  was  (1)  the  usual  Attic  or 
Solonic  standard.  This  is  the  standard  on 
which  all  the  coins  of  Athens  from  first  to  last 
were  struck.  It  was  also  used  for  weighing  all 
precious  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  aJso  for 
drugs. 

(2)  Other  weights  were  regulated  according 
to  a  standard  just  double  the  weight  of  the 
Solonic. 


(8)  The  third  standard  in  use  at  Athens  was 
the  Commercial  or  Emporic,  identical  with  the 
Aeginetan  standard  for  coins ;  with  a  mina  of 
about  9700  grains  (628*5  grammes).  It  corre- 
sponded in  use  to  our  weight  avoirdupois,  being 
the  ordinary  weight  in  use  in  the  markeU 

The  Emporic  mina  {pya  ifiwopuc^t  or  mina 
of  the  Agoranomi)  weighed  188  Solonic  drachms 
(or  drachms  of  ihe  Stephanephoros) ;  12  Solonic 
drachms  were  to  be  thrown  in,  and  all  sellers 
were  to  act  as  if  it  weighed  150  drachms. 

Alexandria. — (1)  The  standard  in  most 
general  use  at  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  the  Attic  mina.  In  the  prescriptions 
of  doctors  this  was  universal  until  a  late  time. 
The  weight  of  this  mina  was  16  Boman  ounces 
or  6800  grains.  (2)  For  money  and  xierhaps 
other  tilings  the  standard  usually  employed 
was  the  PtolexxMiia  The  Ptolemaic  mina  con- 
tained the  weight  of  100  Ptolemaic  drachms, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  struck  on  Phoeni- 
cian weight.  Its  weight  was  that  of  12^  Boman 
ounces,  or  5500  grains. 

Italian  Systems  of  Weights. — The  Boman 
libra  or  pound  was  from  the  easiest  times  used 
alike  for  money  and  for  other  commodities:  It 
remained  unchanged  in  standard  as  late  as  the 
l^me  of  Diodetiui  and  Constantine.  At  first 
pieces  of  copper  were  cast,  in  all  Boman  parts 
of  Italy,  of  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  of  the 
various  fractions  of  a  pound.  Soon,  as  we  have 
seen  [Ooinagd],  the  standard  of  the  coins  fell 
rapidly.  But  the  weight  continued  unchanged. 
When,  at  a  far  later  period,  the  coinages  of 
silver  and  gold  were  introduced  at  Borne,  the 
gold  and  silver  pieces  were  struck  so  many  to 
the  pound. 

The  dominion,  then,  of  the  libra  as  a  weight 
is  as  d'orable  and  extensive  as  the  dominion  of 
Bome  herself.  Of  the  libra  of  money  we  have 
spoken  under  Coixuigei  It  has  been  fixed  by 
modem  investigations  at  nearly  827'5  grammes, 
or  5060  grains. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Boman  pound, 
which  was  not  in  its  origin  connected  with  the 
Boman  measures  of  length,  was  derived  from 
the  Phoenician  mina,  as  was  probably  the 
national  or  A^inetan  standard  in  Greece. 

Of  the  Boman  librae  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  many  are  considerably  above  standard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  either 
in  earlier  or  later  times  the  Boman  libra  pos- 
sessed anything  like  a  monopoly  in  the  markets 
of  Italy.  There,  e.g.^  at  Pompeii,  as  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  local  customs  largely  prevailed.  The 
Greek  colonies  in  South  Italy  used,  until  they 
were  absorbed  by  Bome,  the  Greek  standards  of 
Phokoea,  of  Athens,  and  -of  Corinth. 

Sicilian  Weights. — In  Sicily  the  pound  of 
copper  was  the  unit  of  value  in  very  early 
times,  and  was  adopted  to  some  extent  by  im 
Greek  colonies.  These,  however,  adopted  late 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Attic  standard  for 
coinage,  and  struck  silver  of  the  denominations 
of  tetra  drachm,  didrachm,  drachm,  hemidrachm, 
and  obol.  Into  this  system  b^  a  peculiar  x>ro- 
cess  they  incorporated  the  htra  or  pound  of 
copper.  The  weight  of  the  silver  litra  was  18'5 
grams.  Multiplymg  this  amotmt  by  250,  which 
represents  the  proportion  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
between  silver  and  copper,  we  reach  a  sum  of 
8875  grains.  This  is  just  half  the  weight  of 
the  Attic  silver  mina.  The  weight,  then,  of 
the    Sicilian    litra   was  8875  grains  or    218*7 

?rammes,  nearly  the  weight  of  8  Boman  ounces, 
t  is  probable  that  the  same  system  of  the  litra 
in  silver  and  copper  pasted  in  the  fifth  century 
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-T^        ""•  «  BBte-to»Br  WW  built  m  k  defeDu  ^ 

■  .  u     '"h  end  of  the  bridae. 

^■■m  Xlie  chief  Romui  bridgei  were  bnilteithrF  'J 

-"-rBW  »nd  bricic,  or  of  «lid  itone  matoiin, 


~        '"-^      Rome  pOMBBsed  the  following  bridges : 

~'      ~^         .  Ht  -f  on*  Hubiiciui,  bo  ct^ed  (nun  Iht  nii,- 

^         '    -i-^      iifoe  or  wooden  beam*  of   which  it  wah  cfm- 

,..-fci.       alnicled.      Till    the   second  oanturj   ».c.   iL„ 

.         i-»        ou  the  only  bridge   in  Rome.     Accoidin?  :o 

tridition,  the  Sublician  bridge  ww  ongiiuilf 

■nwtod  byAncDB  M»rtia«.     Even  in  the  tji» 

w   -itifl   of  Augaatui  the  bridge  ww  still  of  timber.     In 

■"■-'■.       **>■":   ''  ""  e"ried  xmj  bj  k  flood  iT-k. 

-  -  ■    u**   nut.  i.  80).  (ud  doei  not  appskr  to  h»¥e  bf^a 
.    r...u>    rebuilt.      The  Roman  bridge*  were  •  £«Tonr.ie 

>-  ---r.  resort  for  beggars  |Jnv.  liv.  IW). 
^  r-.=.-«  la)  The  Hr-t  stone  bridge  in  Rome,  died  ™ 
_  .-«.».  U«t  acooiint  the  Pons  Lapidmit,  was  b!w 
,  .  ^:.'uH  known  as  the  Pom  Aemiliut.  It  wm  bt-ei.E, 
-  f-n  ui  179  B.C.  by  M.  Fulvius  NobJior  and  It .- 
.      -  ji  jis    cfnwr  M.  Aamliius  I«pidus,  and    finiibrd  'u 

—  .^T    1«  B.C.  (Liy.  il.Bl:  JQV,  vi.  89;  Pint,  A'li-^. 
rfc     aK^  ,■!    tt.     TiiB  mediaevfti  PoiiW  Hotln  occapica  iL.- 

-  ■■'^    -  i-t    site  of  the  Pons  Aamilias. 

-  .;r-  ^«        (S|  Pont    fabriaui,  which    nnilea   the    lii- 
.r>     '   -^  J    lala  Tiberina  to  the  hift  bank  of  the  river,  wis 

bnilt  in   aa   B.C.  by  L.  Fabrioias.  one  of  th- 

:     M   -ame    curatorei     viarum,    aa    is    reoorded     in     iri- 

,  *   .  n«.    KtiptioQ.   (atiU   partly  legible)  deeplr  cut  id 

-.-,    .•  -J^    |.n,e    letter,    on  aithar    side  of    ite    arch^ 

.      .     Tjo-.    LikB  the  othar  eiisting  bridges  of  Rome.  Ihi. 

-  -n   J"    ,t  bniU  of  papenno  and  tufa,  faced   tai  boib 

_  ..  .vJi«    sides  by  maBsivB  blocks  of  travertine.     A  fr.g. 

■'  meiit  atiU  exists    o(   the  parapet;    iianH-ly,  • 

.,    ....  *UY    marble  pdastor  crowned  by  a  quadmple  bi-ad, 

>"t,  from  which    the    bridi;!:' 

name    of    PoDte    Qiialtr.> 

:  is  grooved  to   receive  sji 

or  canceUi,  whioh  lonneily 


Inl  np  the  iiitunnadiatfi  spaces  between  tlie 

Itl  l'i'>i'  CriliiiK,  which  joinii  the  IiibuIu 
lU-rina  lo  the  ri^bt  or  Janicuiui  ,ide  of  tli« 
iWr.  irai>  probably  built  by  L.  CaHtius,  Pnu- 
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oonautB  of  oBS  urch  only,  with  an  opening  for  the    Tiber.      It  wu   bnilt  by  the  censor  H. 

flood-water  on  each  side  of  it.                                 :  AemilioH  BoaarUB,  lOB  s.c.  (see  Cic.  Cat.  iii. 

(5)  Pont  Aeliu*,   modern   Ponl«  Sont'  An-  9).     In  a.d.  Blithe  PonnMuliiuB  wax  the  aceiw 

gelo,    wu   buUt    in    IBS   aj>.   by   Hadrian    to  of  the  defeat  of  Maientius  by  ConBtantine. 

connect  his  maaBolemn   and   circna   with   the  A  very  large  nnmber  of  fine  atone  bridge* 

Cunpni  MartiaB-    The  five  arches  of  this  noble  Btill  exist  thnm^hont  the  greater  part  of  the 

bridge  are  of  peperino  faced  with  travertine.  Boman  empire,  in  varions  iitates  of  preserra- 

(B)  PoTu  Aureliia  was  probably  on  the  site  tion  i  each  as  that  at  Ariminuin  (HimiDi) ;  the 


b^nn  by  Caligula  and  completed  by  Nt 
give  access  to  the  Sorti  Agrippinao  and  the 
great  circas  which  stood  by  the  present  Basilica 
ol  St.  Peter, 


'  Pont  dn  Oard  near    NemaasoB  (NImes) ;  at 

I  Coblents,  Alcantara,  Toledo.  Ac. 

Vaticanut    waa .      Julias    Caeur    deacrtbes    (£.   G.   iv.   17)  a 

'  wooden  bridge  which  ha  constracted  acroM  the 

"lie  short  space  ol  ten  days.    It  was 

,  .    on  a  series  of  double  piles,  formed  of 

baolka  of  timber,  each  IB  inches  square  (in 

ion),  pointed  at  one  end,  and  driveo  into  the 

bed  of  Uie  rixar  by  '  monkeys '  ifiitucae) ;  they 


reset  ii 


.  .  force  of  the  current.  A  correBpondtng 
parallel  row  of  piles  was  driven  in  at  a  distance 
of  10  feet,  thas  forming  a  wide  roadway.  The 
croes-pieces  were  fl  feet  thick,  and  were  snp- 
ported  by  cross  struts  so  as  to  i^iinin^nh  the 
bearing.  A  little  higher  up  the  stream  a  third 
row  of  piles  was  fixed  to  eDpport  '  tendeia,'  to 
■eonie  the  main  etructore  bom  injury  in  case 
the  enemy  sent  heaif  trees  to  float  down  the 
river  and  strike  against  the  sapports  of  the 

Other  temporary  bridges  were  supported  on 
Boating  casks  {dolia  or  cupae)  (Lucan,  it. 
<20; ;  on  small  boats  or  '  dog-outs'  {monaxsli], 
hollowed  ont  of  a  tree-trunk,  together  with 
pUuikH.  ropes,  and  nails  to  form  the  roadway- 
Fig.  SSI,  from  a  relief  on  Trajan's  Column, 
'  this  sort  ol  doatiop 


TRANSVERSE   StCTION 


(Mj  Pont  Mulviut,  modem  Ponte  MoUe,  is 
about  a  roilu  and  a  hall  outeide  the  Aurelian    bridge,  which  was  constructed  by  Trajan  across 
waU  ol  Borne,  where  the  Via  Flaminia  crosses  I  the  Danube  (Die  Cass.  Ixviii,  p.  77S,  aud  Plin. 
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Ep.  viiL  A}.     Tha  bridge  has  stone  pinrs  sop- 

poFTtinir  troMfls  of  woodf  frmiTMid   lilDe  a  low* 

pttchea  rod 
Th«    wocd   poiu   was   also  applied  to  the 

woodsn  gaoipray  [pan*  sujfrugiorwn\  by  wiuck 

tbe  Toters  at  th«  romitia 
pagnwd  into  the  snelosme 
totnitf  or  Mupta) ;  and  also 
to  tile  gangway  ]eadiTig  to 
the  deck  of  aohip. 

Upo^Smisi.  ThttorigmoC 
tius  word  is  Tarioaaly  ex- 
ptsined  One  dtriratioa 
makes  ponti/ex  ~  pontpi- 
fex\  another  malces /odTr 
=  ^C'u^*  *i^  relecB  the 
word  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Argei  on  the  sacred 
or  SnUician  bridge  [Argti].  The  t^fe  was 
used  in  many  Italian  towns. 

The  Bomsa  pootifti  formed  the  most  illiu- 
trioas  among  the  great  ooUeges  of  priests. 
Their  institatioQ  was  ascriBed  to  Noma  ( Liv.  i. 
^;  Cic  de  Orat.  iii.  19,  7S>.  According  to 
LriTj  (X.  6i,  the  original  nomber  was  four; 
Cicero  {Rep.  ii.  11,  20t  aayn  fire.  In  the  year 
aOO  B.C.  the  lex  Ogalni*  raised  the  niBBb«»  of 
pontiila  to  eight,  or  nine,  foor  of  whinn  were  to 
be  plebeians (lir.  x.  t).  Tib.  Conmeanins  (254 
B.CJ  was  the  first  plebeian  Pont  Max.  (Lir. 
Epit.  XTiii.).  This  number  of  pontiffs  remained 
few  a  long  time  imahered.  The  dictator  SoDa 
incTvased  it  to  fifteen,  and  Jolins  Caesar  to 
MTtMtn.  Dorrng  the  Empire  the  number, 
tmnodinf  the  Pont.  Max.,  remained  generally  at 
litVen. 

tt  appears  that  by  their  institation  the 
<^%1W^  had  the  right  of  co-optation :  that  is,  if 
jk  owmber  d  the  college  died,  the  members 
^w<>«»d  a  snccesBor,  who  after  his  election  was 
••icitMrorated  by  the  ao^ors.  This  election  was 
v-^l^  f^tptio  TUuneil .  Bat  in  the  course  of 
•f^  ihir^  century  b.c.  the  choice  of  the 
fc>»a«if«^T  Maximos  from  the  other  members 
wtM  iransferred  to  a  popolar  election  by 
th#  w««»s  of  seventeen  of  the  tribes.  The 
oi^tiiukry  pontiffs  were  still  coopted.  In 
ti»4  H  c.  «he  Lex  Domitia  transferred  toe  right  of 
lui^uttK  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  of 
mH>*iiM  lo  the  seventeen  tribes;  these  elected 
iHio  'K4ti  a  U»t  of  candidates  approved  by  the 
^\uli<«H  who  was  then  made  a  member  of  the 
vK^tUs^  t\v  the  formal  cooptatio  of  the  priests 
V.  K  *. .  -A  i-v^,  ii.  7, 18 ;  Saet.  Sm>^  2).  Except 
>tu4at>;  tlt¥  Sollan  reaction,  this  method  of 
i«.svivHt  c«Mi tinned  till  the  time  of  Angustns. 
I  uvlvi  th*  Kmpire  the  right  of  appointment 
iK  IvMi^W  K^naally  to  the  senate,  bat  virtaally 

t  'u'   vviU'vv  of   pontiffs   had  the  supreme 
v<^v..iuviKli>uoe  aiHl  judicial  decision  of  all 
v»i  r^itjiwn,  public  as  well  as  private  (cf. 
.V       It  was  their  duty  to  guard  against 
*w  jutvMent  customs,  or  introduction  of 
. .  u>  ^ttle  the  ritual  for  the  worship 
,  «ivi  to  mternret  signs;  to  determine 
o.»u  v\f  burisis,  and  how  the  sonls  of 
.*  ^;    -^at  \<^  were  to  be  appeased-     In 
.  .^    ^w  t'v.^ting  laws  or  customs  were 
^N  s  \\\  '.iH\r  msde  new  laws  and  regu- 
s     *"'».*nct*m).     They  watched 
<»(  aII  persons  who  had  any- 
V  ■«*>rNnce  of  the  gods.     The 
,    t>"^H>nsible    either  to  the 
SNvpIo.     The  details  of  their 
..»  mvne  contained  in  books 
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callsd  libripmtH/leii  or  pont^ficales,  and  rom^ 
m^niarii  mcrcm^mj  which  were  preserved 
under  the  chaigv  ol  the  Pontifex  Maxim  oa  in 
the  regia.  One  part  of  the  libri  pcmtijiealet 
was  caUed  indigitamienia^  and  contained  the 
names  of  the  gods  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public  worship 
(Serv.  md  Verg.  Gwvrg.  L  tt).  A  second  part 
must  have  contained  the  formulas  of  the  iu4 
pmmt^ieiuwi,  which  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the 
decrees  irt  the  pontiffs,  and  formed  a  lazgs 
corpoa  of  pontifical  law  (Cic.  de  Onsi.  L  48, 
li^  pro  Domoy  13,  S4).  The  annalet  maxim* 
were  records  of  the  events  of  each  year  kept  by 
the  Pontifcx  Maximns,  f^m  the  earliest  times. 

The  pontiffs  were  not  priests  of  any  par- 
tic«lar  divini^,  hot  a  college  which '  stood 
above  all  other  priests,  and  superintended  the 
whole  external  worship  of  the  gods  (Cic  Legg. 
ii.  a,  20).  In  the  management  of  the  9aera 
publira  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  by  the 
trew  riri  epmiotwa  [BpolOftM],  and  had  in  their 
keeping  the  funds  from  which  the  expenses 
d  the  sacia  publica  were  defrayed  [Sacnt]. 

The  pontifis  coKvakad  the  asaambly  ol  the 
curies  I  comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  certain  cases. 

As  regardi  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffB, 
magistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private 
individuals  were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sen- 
tence, provided  it  had  the  sanction  of  three 
members  of  the  college.  In  most  cases  the 
sentence  of  the  pontiffs  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Liv.  xxxviL  SI,  xL  43),  sub- 
J4H;t  to  an  ^pPf^  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  Vestal  Virgins  the  pontiffs  had  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  might  procoonce  sentence  of 
death  ( Liv.  xxii.  57) .  Incest  in  general  belonged 
to  the  jurisdictMMi  of  the  pontiffs,  and  might  be 
punished  with  death  (Cic  Legg.  ii  19,  47). 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  were 
held  in  the  domus  regia  on  the  Sacra  Via,  to 
which  were  attached  the  offices  of  the  Pontifex 
Msximan  and  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Suet.  luL 
46 ;  Verji.  Aen,  viii.  863 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.)  All 
the  pontiffs  were  in  their  appearance  distin- 
guished by  the  conical  cap  (gturrua  or  Ttttaliu), 
with  an  aprx  upon  it,  and  the  toga  praetexta. 
^See  cat  under  Albo^^enu.) 

The  Pontifex  Maxunos  was  the  president  of 
the  college,  and  in  its  name  exercised  the  full 
rights  of  the  king  in  religious  matters.  He  was 
generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  ourole 
magii^tracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the 
college  (liv.  XXXV.  5).  Two  of  his  especial 
duties  were  to  appoint  {capere)  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins and  the  flamines  fVettalet ;  Flimm],  and 
to  be  present  at  every  marriage  by  confarreatio. 

A  pontifex  might  hold  any  other  military, 
civil,  or  priestly  office,  proviaed  the  different 
offices  did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy ;  but  this  law 
was  in  later  times  frequently  transgressed. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  oontinoed  to  exist 
until  the  overthrow  of  paganism ;  but  its 
power  and  influence  were  weakened,  as  the 
emperors  had  the  right  to  appoint  as  many 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  as  they 
pleased  (Suet.  Jul.  31).  In  addition  to  this, 
the  emperors  themselves  were  always  chief  pon- 
tiffs, and  as  such  the  presidents  of  the  college. 

There  were  other  pontifTs  at  Rome,  three  in 
number,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
minores,  who  appear  to  have  been  deputies  or 
vicars  of  the  pontiffs  when  these  {ti^e.g.  Julias 
Caesar  in  Gaul)  were  absent  from  their  duties. 
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PoplUn'gjw  or  Popnlifa'fiA  «u  oele- 
bmted  on  Jul;  E,  to  coiniuemonte  the  flight , 
of  the  BonunB  shortly  ftfter  the  bnnung  of  vte 
city  b;  the  QsiJb;  the  nubeequent  tndiUonil 
Tictorj  of  the  Romans  was  commemorated  on 
Jaiy  T  (dalled  the  Nonas  Caprolinae).  ' 

FoSDlii're*.    [Sobilea.] 

Fo'pnlnJ.  Tbecollectirenameforthenhole 
citizens  ol  Rome,  of  nhatever  cank  and  rJasB. 
Thaie  was  probabl;  a  time  when  the  Prntrieli 
were  the  only  persons  who  poBseesed  the  rights 
of  citiiens.  At  that  time  the  sssemblies 
{eomtftii)  of  the  copufui  would  coneist  wholly 
of  patriciane.  The  enfranchiseinent  of  the 
ontaiders  was  no  doabt  gained  by  d^rees. 
Bat  there  a  no  evidence,  from  the  earliest  bin- 
torical  period,  that  the  plelfeians  wen  ever 
Aidatled  from  any  kind  of  aasembly  of  the 
populnB  Romanns. 

The  populus  RomanuB  is  in  theory  sovereign 
va  all  matt«n.  Eveij  difScalty  can  be  solved 
in  the  laet  resort  by  its  interposition,  and  its 
command  it  the  definition  of  law :  *  Lex  est 
(juod    popului 

previous  decii 


the  powers  and  tenure  of  its  magistrates, 
in  the  delegation  of  rights  to  other  persona  ur 
bodies,  or  flnally  in  the  ordinances  of  religion 
itself:  but  in  the  sphere  of  religion  it  takes  the 
advice  of  learned  men,  pontillB  and  augurs,  who 
are  Bupposed  to  have  special  knowledge  in  these 
subjects. 

In  order  to  otter  its  sopreme  command  Uie 
people  must  be  properly  summoned  and  have 
ttie  question  properly  put  to  it  (^consul  popol am 
iure  rogavit,')  The  magistrate,  selected  by  the 
community  lo  be  its  leader  and  to  consult  the 
gods  on  its  behalf,  is  the  only  person  who  can 
elicit  ita  sovereign  will  by  putting  the  question 
witli  iJie  proper  solemnities  (aatpicato).  The 
initiative  residing  in  the  magistrate  is  thus  of  the 
highest  practical  importance,  Theasaemblycan 
oolyanswer  TesorNo  tohisrogafto.  But  he 
doeH  not  ordain,  bat  only  reqoeBtB  the  people 
to  ordain  ('Velitis  inbeatis,  Quiritee'), 

The  formal  assemblies  of  the  populus 
Bomanus  are  called  by  the  distinctive  title  of 
comitia.  The  popniaa  Bomanus  assembles  in 
historical  times  in  three  waya — by  caries,  by 
centuriefl,  and  by  tribes.     [ComitlR.] 

From  the  time  of  the  seceesian  to  tbe  Mono 
Sacer,  the  populus  Bomanaa,  consisting  of 
patricians  and  plebciann,  bas  aide  by  side  with 
it  another  great  corporation,  that  of  tlie  fleba 
The  two  oorporations,  though  consiating  in  the 
main  of  tbe  same  peraoEs,  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  Republic  distioct  in  law.  Bat  the  fact 
that  the  assemblies  of  both  are  popular  assem- 
blies, and  that  both  the  norda  populiu  aod 
pltbt  may  be  osediualooseand  general  ae  well 
as  in  a  technical  sense,  causes  mneh  oonfasion 
when  we  are  de^liag  with  the   eipresxi 


the  sanctity  which  the  law  may  have  acquired 

' tbe  regal  prerogatives  of  the  diolator'a 

I,  and  from  the  auspices  and  prayen  with 
which  doabtlesB   Uorteiuius  commenced    (he 

isinesa  of  the  day. 

The  Kioivalence  of  the  powers  of  the  two 
corporations  □aturally  increiieed  the  tendency 
to  use  indiscriminately  the  technical  terms  be- 
longing to  each ;  and  the  contrast  between 
popalMt,  comitia,ltx,  iubers,  an  the  one  hand, 
aa&.plebi,co7idlium,plebitcitun,  tcitctre  on 
the  other  is  practically  disregarded.  The  cor- 
poration of  the  plebs,  which  before  the  law  of 
Pobliliaa  Volero  in  471  B.C.  probably  assembled 
in  ita  concilia  by  caries,  after  that  date  assem- 
bled by  tribes,  and  by  tribes  only.  [ComltU.] 
Thus,  while  in  the  case  of  a  coriate  or  a  can- 
turiate  assembly  we  know  at  once  that  (he  body 
which  is  meeting  must  be  the  popnlua,  in  the 
case  of  a  tribute  assembly  it  is  not  always 
clear  whether  the  populus  or  the  plebs  is  in- 
tended. The  assembly  by  tribes  wMch  is  called 
together  by  the  tribunes  cannot  be  ac  assembly 
ofthepopolusBoraanuSifor  the  tribunes  cannot 
summon  the  patricians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assembly  {concilium)  of  the  plebs  cannot 
strictly  be  identical  with  that  tribute  assembly 
which  confers  the  lesser  ampiaia  pairiciorum 
[see  Ka^Utrattu],  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
patrician  magistrate  (ace  Cic.  Pam.  vii.  EO,  ftc), 


appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  affect- 
ing the  life  of  a  citiien.  With  these  exceptions 
the  assembly  of  the  populas  h;  way  of  tribes 
or  of  centunes  and  the  aseembly  {eoTiciUum)  of 
th<f  plebs  were  equally  competwit  to  pass  sove- 
-    ign  decrees  in  all  matters,  and  there  are  both 


■ians(s« 


of  (he  plebs  received  equal 
(hepopDlus  [FlebiioitmB]. 
The  law  of  HortoiiBiaa  » 
of  eovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  populna 
Romanns.  The  populus  saw  fit  in  tbe  plemtnde 
of  its  power  to  decree  that  an  alter  ego  should 
be  set  up  in  the  person  of  the  plebs.  Whoever 
then  denies  the  competence  of  (he  plebs,  limita 
the  power  of  the  popnlas,  and  sets  at  naughtaU 


Wbs  and  plebiac 
subjects  of  legislation. 

Tba  distinction  between  popnlus  and  plebi, 


dthei 


ill  important  for  the  antiqaarian 

(titatiooal  lawyer,  was  practically  of  no  eignifl- 
iance  for  the  ata^sman.  The  effect  of  doubling 
'he  sovereignty  was  merely  to  commit  the 
initiative  lo  the  tribunes  as  well  as  to  tbe  con- 
idIh  and  praetors.    [Cmnltia.J 

riipini.    [Fibnli.] 

Porta  {wikii,  usually  in  tbe  plural).  The  gate 
3f  a  city,  citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  in  contradistinction  to  IlBOa,  the 
ioor  of  a  house  or  covered  ediflce. 


In  tracing  out  the  walls  of  an  Italian  city 
[see  FomerllUll],  the  plough  was  lifted  and  car- 
ried aoroBB  the  openings  to  be  left  for  tbe  gates. 


The  galea  in 


POBTA 
icient  Qreek  mils  were  fo 
lowing  pngTeHBiTfl   s 


building.  We  may  give  Idi 
(IJ  (he  simple  straight  lintel,  oonwating  of 
long  mi  massive  block,  as  in  the  '  Lion  '  Gat  _ 
of  Mykenae  (fig.  TOS,  onder  Xonu).  (a)  Stones 
corbelled  ant  from  ^oh  aide,  And  so  graduslly 
approaching  till  they  can  be  topped  by  a  fl&t 
lintel :  an  example  ia  afforded  by  a  gate  at  Phi- 
goleift  |Sg.  eSB),  (a)  A  gabled  shape,  farmed  by 
tno  nukssive  stones  meeting  in  an  angle,  as 
Bbovn  in  a  gate  at  Delos.    (4)  A  lefinement 
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^veu  bya  doable  gateway,  having  an  oatArand 
umer  ute  with  a  space  between.  This  i^itflm 
<d  donble  gates  waa  very  early  in  use,  an  m  tLe 
■aoond  and  third  gateways  of  the  forties!  at 

iTiiyna. 

At  Como,  Verona,  Trier  (Porta  Nigra),  Ac-, 
the  gate  oontoina  two  passsgei  clone  together, 
the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering,  and 
the  other  for  carrisges  leaving  the  city.  Id 
other  instances  we  find  one  gate  for  carriages, 
and  a  snuJler  one  on  each  side  of  it  for  foob- 
paasengera,  an  at  Lincoln.    When  there  were 

no  sideways,  one  of  the 

leaves  of  the  lar^  gate 


ou  (9),  where  the  stones  approach  gcadoally,  j 
cnt  into  shape,  aometimea  with  a  slight  curve, 
till  they  join  at  the  apei.     rSea  Aroni,  p.  68.] 

For  delence  of  gatea,  flankine  baatioos  were  • 
nsed ;  these  were  at  first  aimme  projections  of , 
Uie  wall  at  right  angles,  and  theii  developed  : 
into  baationa  formed  by  circnlar  swellings  of  ! 
the  wall  on  each  side  o)  the  gate,  and  (bence 


'■    wicket  {portula,  mi^ls : 

finiriKti).    (Polyb.  viii. 
'     aO^M;  Liv.  UT.  B.) 

The  oonttivancea  for 

taatening  gates  may  be 

nnderstood  by  referenoe 

to  fig.  B8S.     Unti]   the 

pdXarm    [luma]    was 

taken  oat,  the  bar  conld 

the  one  side  or  the  other 

'    (Thno.  ii.  i ;  Ar.  Vetp. 

200,  Ad.  1169).  Another 

piece  of  iron,  Bttad  lo 

the  fidXam  and  called  

fia^arJy fo,  was  used  to  '^" 

6itractit.[Portheport  n|(."«.-Vnti. 

coJiis,  see  CatUMU.]  SS  b.?    ** 

The    gateway  had    aao-  q,  fti«.pMt;  b 


gnard.     (See  fig. , 

Porte'ntiun.    {Prodiglsi 

Fo'itUns  (ffT9^.    A  coiff  

ing  of  which  the  roof  is  aapparted  at  least  on 
one  aide  bycolumns;  it  is  thus  open  to  the  air, 
bat  probeoted  from  aon  and  rain.  Tluee  plans 
of  porticoa  ara   shown  in  Uie  aooompanying 


diagram,  arool  were  fteqaently  adonwd  with 
paintinga;  hence  the  name  irtiA  tsikIXi) 
applied  to  one  at  Athene  and  another  at 
Olympia.  Statnes  were  (requeotly  placed  in 
front  of  colomiaduB,  Oreek  stoae  were  named 
from  their  oharoctor,  e.g.  luurpi,  TltpaiK^;  or 
from  their  purpose,  finrlXiiDt,  where  thearchon 
baailens  held  his  court;  later  also  from  those 
who  erected  thsm,  as  that  of  Attains  at  Athena 
Besides  tlieir  ofQcia]  cr  oommercial  naes,  ffrotu 
in  Athens  also  served  as  covered  resorts  for 
meeting   and   convenatkin ;   Uioi   Zeoo  tn- 
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quented  the  Stoa  Poekile,  whence  his  followers 
were  called  the  Stoics.  Stocie  were  also  attached 
to  eyxnuasia  and  to  baths. 

The  nnmerons  colonnades  in  Rome  were 
erected  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and  served 
m'milar  purposes,  both  pablic  and  private. 
They  were  constmcted  (especially  in  imperial 
times)  of  extraordinary  esctent  and  richness. 
The  spcbces  between  the  colomns  were  some* 
times  (as  in  the  Basilica  Inlia)  filled  up  with 
low  marble  screens  (cancelli).  They  were  also 
a  favourite  addition  to  the  nrivate  houses  of 
rich  Romans.    [See  A^ra;  ihmiiui.] 

Porti'ieiiliui .    [Havii,  Olosaary,  &c.] 

Porto'nnm.  (l)  Transit-dues  or  tolls  on 
goods  carried  through  a  country  or  over  a 
bridge,  or  a  toll  P^id  by  travellers  (Suet.  Vit, 
14 ;  Sen.  Const.  Sap.  14). 

(2)  Duties  paid  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
X>orted :  the  value  and  incidence  of  which  varied 
according  to  circumstances. 

Under  the  Empire  portoria  were  a  branch 
of  the  regular  Tevenue,  and,  like  other  vecti- 
galia,  were  farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  publi- 
oani,  who  employed  t>or/«^orf«  to  collect  them 
(Teotigalia;  Pnblioani].  By  degrees  the 
provinces  were  grouped  into  more  or  less  natu- 
ral unions;  ea^  of  these  reckoned  as  one 
customs-district,  on  the  frontiers  of  which 
duties  were  paid.  The  following  districts  are 
known  to  us :  Ital^,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
niyrionm,  Asia,  Bith3mia,  Africa,  and  Eg3rpt. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  dutv,  the 
rule  was  that  aJl  commodities  (including  slaves) 
which  were  imported  to  be  sold  a^ain  paid  the 
portorium ;  whereas  things  which  a  person 
brought  with  him  for  his  own  use  were  exempt. 
Goods  imported  for  the  use  of  the  state  were 
exempt.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  declared  to 
the  portitores  were  called  acrwia^  and  those 
which  were  not,  inscriptcu  T^e  latter  were 
confiscated  on  discovery. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  we  have  but 
few  statements  in  ancient  writers.  The  Sicilian 
portorium  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  5  per  cent. 
[vicesima)  ad  valorem  on  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  76^  186)  (probably  a  common  propor- 
tion: see  ElKOcrni).  We  hear  also  of  2  per 
cent,  {quinquagesima)  in  Gtaul. 

Pofoa  {o^os,  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  48),  vinegar 
mixed  with  water,  was  the  common  drink  of 
the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans  (Suet. 
Vit.  12),  of  sUves  (Plant.  MU.  iii.  2,  28),  and 
of  soldiers  on  service. 

PoMe'lfio.     See  Appendix,  RosiAN  Law. 

Pottile'lUL  A  crupper  or  breeching  for 
horses  (Plant  Caa.  i.  1, 87)  [Sphippia].  AnH- 
lena  is  a  breast  band. 

Pof  tlimi'niiim.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Pottiigna'nL    [bereiiui.] 

Po'itnmns.  [HereaJ  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law. 

Pota'atai.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
PatrU  potMtat. 

Pottery. 

J.  Technical  Methodi. 

The  general  words  for  pottery  in  Greek  are 
ic/paiAos  and  tarpoKov ;  in  Latin,  testa  and  opus 
Jigulinuntf  the  latter  expression  used  of  finer 
ware  as  opposed  to  opua  doliarct  rough  ware. 
A  potter  is  xvrpc^'  or  Jccpa/M^s,  figWM\  or 
specially,  KoSovoi^f ,  XtyirvdoToc^s. 

(1)  Ths  Pbbpabation  of  thx  Clat.— As  to 
the  processes  adopted  by  the  ancients  in  the 
preparation  of  the  clay  we  have  little  informa- 
tion ;  as  regards  the  sources  whence  the  day 
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was  obtained,  the  yellow  day  pita  may  still  be 
seen  near  (Corinth  to  which  the  Corinthian 
pottery  in  antiquity  owed  its  reputation ; 
and  the  fine  clay  of  Attica,  and  especially  that 
of  Cape  Kolias,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  not 
only  for  its  hardness  and  toughness,  out  also 
because  it  mixed  well  with  rudole  or  red  ochre 
{jiiKros^  ruhrica)\  this  would  be  a  quality 
specially  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of 
painted  vases. 

At  Athens  the  Kcpo^ctic^s  or  potters'  quarter 
was  without  the  city  and  adjoining  the  necro- 
polis ;  a  site  which  was  no  doubt  convenient 
for  the  makers  of  painted  vases,  so  largely  in 
use  for  dedication  at  the  tomb.  The  j^otter's 
ware  was  also  used  for  dedication  in  the 
temples,  and  in  some  cases  for  prizes  in  the 
sacred  ffames.  This  painted  ware  was  largdy 
exported  from  the  chief  centres  of  the  different 
manufactures;  from  660  to  400  b.c.  most  of 
it  came  from  Athens;  later,  Southern  Italy 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  fabric.  By  the 
end  of  the  third  century  the  art  of  painting 
vases  had  disappeared. 

In  Italy  pottery  was  almost  entirdy  employed 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  almost  every  vil- 
lage had  its  own  manufactory ;  the  ware  was 
mostly  rough,  nnglazed,  and  without  decora- 
tion. Of  Roman  glaeed  ware  there  were  two 
main  classes,  Aretine  and  the  so-called  Samian. 
The  term  Aretine  is  given  because  large 
quantities  of  this  ware  have  been  found  at 
Arexzo,  but  it  must  also  have  been  produced 
at  other  places,  so  that  the  term  must  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  conventional.  This  ware 
was  in  vogue  in  the  last  century  B.C.  and  the 
three  following ;  it  is  of  a  fine  day  of  a  brilliant 
red  colour,  hi^y  decorated  with  reliefs. 

The  Samian  bowls,  erroneoudy  summsed  to 
have  been  made  in  Samos,  are  also  decorated 
with  reliefs,  but  are  of  a  harder  clay  and  have 
less  brilliancy  of  colour  than  the  Aretine  ware. 
Provincial  imitations  of  this  latter  ware  are 
very  common,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 

(2)  The  Modellino  of  thk  Glat. — The 
use  of  the  potter's  wheel  {rooxbs  K€p€ifuK6s  or 
r6pvos :  rota  figularis  or  oroiM)  was  known  in 
Egypt  in  very  remote  times,  and  in  Greece 
went  so  far  back  as  to  be  credited  with  a 
legendary  orinn.  It  is  familiar  to  Homer  {II. 
xviii.  600),  and  the  vases  of  the  period  which  is 
usually  referred  to  the  time  of  Homer  are 
certainly  wheel-made.  The  vases,  however,  of 
the  primitive  tombs  at  Hissarlik,  in  Cjrprus, 
and  the  Greek  islands,  are  hand  made,  and 
show  no  trace  of  the  wheel. 

In  the  earliest  vases  from  Italy  we  have  the 
same  stage  of  primitive  hand- ware,  which  pre- 
cedes all  other  fabrics  and  is  of  Uie  roughest 
description.  From  their  brownish  colour  these 
vases  nave  received  the  name  of  Brown  Ware, 
as  opposed  to  the  black  wheel-made  vases 
styled  3ucchero  Nero.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  Brown  Ware  are  the  so-called  hut-urns 
[DomiLB]  in  the  form  of  the  primitive  Italian 
tugurium  (fie.  846) ;  one  of  these  in  the  British 
Museum  is  fiUed  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Another  class  of  vases  should  be  mentioned 
here,  which  were  probably  at  all  periods  made 
by  hand.  The  large  leiBoi  {doUurn^  used  by  the 
ancients  for  the  fermentation  of  new  wine,  and 
sunk  partially  into  the  ground,  were  often  of 
enormous  size;  these  must  always  have  been 
made  by  hand,  and  were  probably  built  up 
from  the  bottom  on  a  wooden  frame  or  core 
{itdttrafios  or  tcdmfios). 

As  to  the  form  or  method  of  handling  of  the 
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the  rich  red  of  the  clay  and  tbe  laatranB,  I  iruiat;  of  colaun  are  employed,  ^sidea  Uts 
t^nioBt  bins-black  vamiah.  This  vanuah,  the  ordinary  black  and  purple,  Thir  lariaty  is 
ooizipositian  of  which  ia  unknown  at  the  present  chiefly  cocSned  to  the  aepulchnl  lekythi,  on 
daj',  was  applied  after  the  vaae  had  been  dried  |  aonie  of  which  red,  ^reen,  blue,  and  pnrpla  are 
andoncelightli baked,  ttaetfectiaotten  apailed  employed,  the  outlinea  of  the  figurea  beii^ 
by  imperfect  nring,  which  produoea  a  greeniBh  traced  with  the  bmeh  in  dark  red*  For  ati  ex- 
or  red-brown  oolour  inatead  of  the  bla^.  ,  ample  Bee  coloured  plate. 

In  the  older  method,  where  the  figarea  are  ^  A.  late  development  of  Taae-painting  ii  that 
painted  in  black  on  the  red  glaxe,  the  tint  i  in  which  the  figures  are  no  longer  leTt  Ln  the 
pooeeding  wai  to  trace  out  (he  general  out- '  ground  of  the  olaj,  but  the  whole  vase  it 
linea  on  the  day  with  a  aharp  infltnunent,  and  ]  covered  with  the  black  vamiah ;  and  on  this 
the  flguiea  were  then  filled  in  with  the  brush ;  the  Sgarea  are  painted  directly  in  Taiiooi 
next,  the  detaiU,  gucb  as  features,  patlenu  of  .  colours,  chiefly  white  and  purple, 
dreasea,  or  musclea,  were  incised  with  the  sharp  (G)  Pujitic  Decooation  or  Vabbb. — Dndei 
inatmment.  The  final  stage  was  to  enhance  Ihia  head  we  ma;  include  (he  prooeuea  (rf 
(he  details  with  purple  or  white  pigments ;  after  modelling,  moulding,  and  stemping ;  we  meet 
which  the  rase  was  submitted  to  another  and  with  audi  ornament  in  the  earliest  po((ery, 
final  firing,  which  by  liquefying  the  black  '  and  to  a  conaiderable  extent  also  in  the  deoliiw 
vamiah  caused  it  to  heooine  as  it  were  one  \  of  taste  ;  but  at  the  best  Greek  period  (be  foriD 
substance  with  the  day.  For  a  typical  black-  of  the  rase  is  as  a  role  as  simple  as  poanUe, 
figured  vase  see  coloured  plate.  and  the  decoration  is  confined  to  that  ol  coloor. 

in  the  vaees  with  red  figUTea  the  first  pro-  (a)  The  plastic  forma  in  the  earUest  Gnak 
cess  was,  as  with  (he  Conner,  the  inoiaing  of '  pottery  uaaall;  imitate  vaaea  of  metal :  a  ten- 
dency which  is  aJvaya  making  itaelf 
Felt  among  the  makers  of  vaaee  in 
clay.  Another  inflnenca  was  that 
which  Oreek  pottery  underwent  in 
the  importation  of  objects  from  Egypt 
and  elsewhere-  To  the  Egyptians 
was  due  the  idea  of  the  eo-called 
Caaopic  vase :  that  ia,  a.  vase  made 
more  or  less  in  the  likeneea  of  the 
being  whose  reioains  it  was  intended 

' "^us  from  the  Egyptian 

a  in  form  of  a  female 
e  the  Oreek  alabastra 
imitating  the  same  form  (see  fig. 
S43);  from  the  poicelain  vases  in  the 
form  o(  a  head,  or  of  various  animals, 
wc  have  a  whole  aeriea  of  arybaUi, 
moHtly  dating  from  early  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  In  the  [leriod  of  de. 
cline  (i.«.  the  fourth  and  begii 


alabaater  vj 


mt-m-rT^gnirB' 


sdvaw.   iBlHb..liuUidj'iiaEt|i.} 


the  general  ontUnes  on  the  ted  oil; ;  bat  the  ]  of  the  thi 
dillerence  of  the  two  methods  is  seen  in  the  Qreek  mi 
next  stage.  Instead  of  filling  in  the  figures  find  the 
with  (he  black  pigment,  the  artist  employed  i(  i 
(o  fill  in  the  whole  of  (he  back^und,  (has . 
leaving  (he  figures  to  stand  out  m  the  red  of  i 
the  clay-  A  narrow  border  of  blaok  was  first 
painted  round  each  figure,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  cat  (tig.  B13).  which  is 
from  an  incomplete  fragment  of  a  red-figured 
vase.  It  ahould  be  noted  that  the  inner  details 
of  the  figures  in  this  method,  such  as  hair, 
features,  folds  of  dress,  lie,  were  not  indicated 
by  incised  lines  or  aocesHory  pigmente,  bat  by 
the  black  vomiiih  applied  with  tbe  bmsh.  For 
a  typical  red-figured  vase  see  coloured  plale. 

The  porple  and  white  colours  need  as 
accessories  were  opaque  pigments,  without 
lustre,  and  moreearthy  in  appearance.  On  the 
more  elegant  vases  of  the  later  fifth  and  early 
tooTth  centuries  B.C.  gilding  becomes  common, 
applied  in  the  form  of  gold-leaf,  or  later  still 
in  the  form  of  gold  pigment  applied  through 
the  medinm  of  a  white  slip. 

A  special  method  of  painting  is  employed  for 
what  are  known  as  white  ground  vases,  mdnd- 
ing  the  Athenian  sepulchral  lekythi.  Their 
chief  cbaracteriatic  is  the  white  Blip  or  engobe 
with  which  the  wh  ale  surface  to  be  painted  is 
covered ;  this  dip  is  of  the  nature  of  pipeclay, 
and  varies  from  almost  pure  white  to  a  bull  or 
drab  hue.  The  flgnres  are  painted  either  in 
brown  or  black  outlines,  or  (roquentty 


louthem   Italy  we 
iy  springing  u; ^- 


Is  known  as    polychron 


which  a  great    leads 
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appliqud.  ^mong  tbeeoilieib  TBAeiit  tHrarely  |  h^re  bemi  munly  Himitar  to  Hio 

lonnd,  bnt  in  the  lonrth  centoij  this  method    to  IwTe   relied  lurgely  on  imported  pattsniB. 

beajmea  very  populu-,  when  in  the  *aHi,  Don    From  an  earl;  >ite  on  the  Esqoiline  we  b>Te 

often  crowded  with  punted  fi^urea,  the  desire    evidence    of  a  (abrio    no  doubt   at  Egyptian 

ia  felt  of  emplioaiiing  the  pruioipiil  ftctora  in    origin,  which  has  a  graeniah -yellow  glue  with 

the   ■oens :    thoae    an    at   first    gilded,   then    floral   and  other  ^ttema    in   relief.      In  the 

moulded  separately  and  applied  to  the  vaae ;    third  century  B.C.  Roman  potters  were  working 

and  finally  we  hare  the  entire  scene  rendered    in  the  Greek  method,  and  in  the  next  cenlory 

is  relief  (fig.  BU).  the  Aretine  ware  (fig.  MT  ;  ne  p.  499)  comes  in, 

(c)  The  introduction    of  Oriental   cylinders  ;  and  appears  to  hare  held  the  field  almoet  er 
and   seals  [Boklptnnt^    into  Oreeoe  no  donht    cl     ' 
suggested  Uie  adaptation  of  stamped  ornament    re 
to  Oreek  potlwy :    an   engraTod  cylinder,  re- ,  m 
Tolnng  on  a  swivel,  needed  only  to  be  preased 
against  the  soft  clay  as  it  tamed  on  the  wheel, 
and  it  would  give  aoontinnoiu  band  of  pattern-  \ 
After  the  sixUi  century  b.c.  this  style  of  deco- 1 
ration  eeeniB  to  hare  dropped  out  of  use.  |    i 

[d)  The  practice  of  prodocii^  complete 
vasea  from  moulds  is  only  found  in  the  later ' 
periods  of  Oreek  potter; ;  maoy  rh}ita  were . 
probably  so  made,  in  the  form  of  objects  such 
as  the  beads  ot  8eileni  or  Djmphs,  or  heads  of  \ 
aninmls  {.see  aii  eiumple  below).  , 

1 


d,  appears  to  hi 
isively  thronghoat  Roman  timee.  It  ia  ot 
narkably  fine  and  smooth  character,  and  ii 
ist  cases  has  plastic  decoration  in  reliet 


^— DrlnUntf. 


In  Etmria,  previoDsly  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Oreek  pottery,  we  And  the  potter's  art 
following  mnoh  the  same  line  of  development. 
We  have  first  of  all  the  primitive  hand-made 
ware,  modelled  into  groteaqne  and  fanciful 
shapes,  sDch  as  the  'hnt-Dms'  of  pre-historic 
timee  loond  in  the  early  oemeteries  of  Central 
Italy  and  elsewhere  i  these  are  succeeded  by 


The  vaies  ol  this  ware  which  are  decorated 
with  reliefs  arc  usually  made  entirely  in  a 
mould ;  or  else  the  relief  was  executed  en 
barboiiiut — that  is,  by  laying  on  the  Burfaoe  a 
thin  slip  ffhich  was  then  worked  up  with  a  tool 
into  the  reqoirod  form.  Moulds  of  uncolonred 
clav,  from  which  these  vaaes  were  made,  are 
atiU  in  existence.  The  stamps  for  decoratioo 
were  Dsnally  of  clay,  bat  were  also  made  in 
gypsom,  wood,  or  metaL  The  moulds  or 
matrices  were  made  of  absorbent  clay  to  lacilj- 
tate  drying ;  some  are  provided  with  a  hole  in 
the  h^e,  through   which  the  moisture  might 


tlw  Bncchero  or  black  ware,  in  which  the 
forms  are  frequently  moulded  in  imitation  of 
metal.  The  decoration  foUowi  one  or  all  of 
tliree  processes;  (a)  relief*  pressed  separately 
in  a  moold  and  attached.  A)  iqliets  modelled 
in  Iree-hand  on  the  vase,  (c)  bands  and  patterns 
■tamped  on  the  vase. 
The  Roman  potter;  of  early  times  seems  to 


II.  Clattti  of  Greek  Follery. 

Only  a  snnunary  of  the  principal  fabrics  and 
methods  is  here  given  ;  for  farther  details,  see 
Diet  of  Ant.  vol,  ii,  art.  V*s. 

(1)  HUtarlik  (Tr^).— The  earliest  potter; 
nneartbed  on  Helleuic  soil  is  repreeented  in  the 
finds  of  Dr.  Hchlicmanu  at  Hissarlik,  and  is  of 

rude  t'j^-  There  are  vasea  of  very  various 
lorma,  one  of  the  couunonest  of  which  is  given 
~  '  V  {Qg.  BiS).  Another  marks,  in  iU  rode 
.tionot  thehuman  form,  a  first  attempt  to 
establish,  in  the  analogy  between  a  vase  and  a 
living  thing,  a  principle  of  design  and  decora 
tion  Tsee  J>icf .  o/  Atiiiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  »30,  fig.  3). 
The  Hiasarlik  vases  are  hand-made,  and  aia 
generally  ot  a  dull-hlack  colour  prodooed  by 
the  smoke  ol  the  furnace;  they  have  beea 
rubbed  after  firiitg,  so  as  to  dress  the  surfaoe 
and  impart  a  certain  polish.  The  place  of 
liandles  is  usually  taken  by  bosses  or  'ears,' 


■d  to  ■lion  of  the  vwe  being  siiBpeiided 
iBt  >  wall.  The  voBea  an  nevet  piUDtod, 
in  eome  ol  tbam  •cnUtthea  han  been  nude 


to  serve  a  flnt  rode  idea  of  design.     Stnpt  ol 
clay  ue  also  applied  in  relief. 

(3)  PrimitiBt  Cypriote  pofferi/.— This  is  in 
muiT  ways  anologonB  to  the  potteiy  of  His- 
urlik,  and  bits  bean  discorered  on  several  mtm, 
noUbly  Alunbn  near  Doli,  and  Eitium.  The 
TUes  ars  either  covered  witb  a.  ritreoDS  slip 
and  baked  to  «  Inatroas  red,  and  oroaniented 
with  lines  incised  betors  firing,  or  mode  of  eitia 
fine  clay  monlded  to  a  delicate  teilnre  and  of  a 
grejiih  coloor.  The  t»o  most  cbaracterietic 
shapes  are  a  reproduction  of  the  long.stallted 
goard  aied  to  this  dav  in  Cypnu  0*  a  watei- 
bottle,  and  a  broad,  shallaw  bowl  or  WBoei. 
The  patberos  take  the  form  of  loEen^es,  cobles, 
and  bands  of  hatched  lines ;  or  stnps  of  day 
are  applied  in  the  form  of  aerpents. 


and  bowls,  with  pattsmi  of  coDceatria  oirolea 
painted  in  bkck  on  red  ground,  or  blnok  aud 
porple  (m  drab  (lea  if. 
BOO).    The  exeeatiOD  u   ' 
genenJly  good,  and  it  is 

Cibable  tnat  this  style 
ted  to  a  comnro- 
liielj  late  date.  Both 
(6)  and  (c)  are  very  com- 
mon a]]  over  Cyprus. 

(4)  Theca  prodneed 
perhapa  the  earhest 
paint«d  pottery  known 
to  OS  in  Oreeoe;  the 
vaseH  are  now  Snt  made 
on  tite  wheel  and  s 

colonrs  ore  red,  brown- 
block,    and    white,    on    ' 
prepajsd     groonds     of 
grey,  buff,  and  brown-  I'l<.  fflO- -vaio  ot  - 
ish-red ;  the  omomenU-      fSSJl^iE'" """ ' 
tioD  shows  a  great  pre- 
ference for  plant  life,  bnt  also  admits  a 


(81  LutercUsseaof  Cypriotupotterymayalso 
be  briefly  metitianed  here,  (a)  Pottery  oon- 
temporsneons  with  the  Hykenae  style  (probably 
about  the  eighth  century  B.C.);  bowls  and  targe 
ings  covered  with  a  white  coating  and  probably 
hand-iaade;  pattenis  painted  in  block  or  red 
ling  bands  of  lozenge  or  chequer  pottei 


much  later. 

(G)  Mykenseon   ware  divides  itself  broadly 
into  vases  painted   la)  with  opsqtu:  or  nuUt 
iwlonr,  ond  (b)  vHth 
lustroUBcolour.  (The 
'  matt '  denote* 
I  dull  oolonr.  as 
opposed  to  the  thick 
Mock     vamish-like   . 
pigment,}  I 

(a)  The  flrst  din-  I 

on    is    of    greater   ' 

itiquity ;  the  deoo- 

.(ions  ate  in  opaqtie 
.  iloiir  on  red  or 
pale  clay,  with  Tio- 
tet- brown,  and  red, 
Olid  white  tints ;  the 
Burfooe  polished. 

ib)  The  introdoC' 
tion  ol  InstrouB  eo- 
loarsispeculiottoOieek  ceramics,  and  has  four 
varieties :  (i.)  gronnd  oorered  with  black  vor. 
nish  and  designs  painted  in  matt  white  or  red  ; 
(ii.)  ground  supplied  by  a  whitish  or  yeUow- 
brown  shp,  witji  decoration  in  hwtroui  black  or 
brown;  (liL)  >  lustrous  waim  yellow  surfsoe 


"ss-a 


«Tthd™„  „         , 

rate  lotQs.pattems  in  block  and  porph 
ground,     (r)  '  Qeonietrical '  styh 
wheel;  largo  and  small  jugf  '~  " 


H  ol  Mglf nMM  tjp«  irilh  flfqn 


red    witb  paintings  in  all  shades  from  yellow  to  dark 

the   brown;   (iv.)  Instre  and  ground  duller;  oiua 

'□.handled  jars,    vases  vaniished  on  the  inude.  The  Mykenaeon 
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tor  its  first  introdaotion  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  oame  in  abont  690  B.C.  and  existed  for 
8ome  years  side  by  side  with  the  earlier  method. 
Hitherto  Grec^  ceramio  art  has  been  purely 
deoorative,  but  from  this  point  it  becomes  a 
branch  of  painting.  The  kylix  is  the  commonest 
shape ;  next  are  tne  ardfufost  i/Aipop^^Sy  {tipta^ 
ejid  Kp<er4ip,  followed  by  the  oUox^Vi  KiiKvOos, 
irv^t  ctnd  other  smaller  shs^pes. 

The  technique  is  simple,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed more  or  less  in  detail  abore.  Polyohromy 
is  introduced  at  an  early  period,  but  at  first 
confined  to  paintings  on  a  white  ground ;  i.e.  a 
slip  or  coating  of  thick  white  pigment 

Throughout,  a  steady  advance  in  draughts- 
manship is  to  be  observed.  In  the  schoNol  of 
Epiktetus,  known  as  the  'severe'  style,  a 
simple,  broad  treatment  is  in  vogue ;  the  sub- 

C's  in  favour  are  scenes  from  the  palaestra  or 
^uets.  There  follows  a  period  in  which 
details  are  more  fully  rendered,  and  a  great 
variety  of  motift  pose,  and  composition  is 
attained.  The  faces  are  nearly  always  drawn  in 
profile,  with  the  eye  as  in  full  face,  and  fore- 
shortening is  rarely  attempted.  This  period  of 
transition  to  what  is  known  as  the  *  fine '  style 
is  represented  by  three  great  artists,  Euphronius, 
Duns,  and  Brygus,  dating  about  500-450  B.C. 
Vase-painting  owed  its  progress  to  a  close  rela- 
tion with  art,  probably  painting  rather  than 
sculpture,  and  above  all  must  be  ranked  the 
influence  of  Polygnotus.  This  influence  was, 
however,  at  first  restricted  to  improvements  in 
composition  and  drawing ;  but  in  the  finer  poly- 
chrome vases  we  see  an  attempt  to  produce  the 
technique  and  pictorial  effect  of  his  fresco 
paintings. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  vase-artist 
rapidly  attains  perfect  command  over  subject 
and  technique.  Action  is  dramatic  and  pic- 
torial ;  moHfa  are  studied  from  conunon  life  and 
from  sculpture  and  painting.  Signed  vases 
become  fewer,  and  only  one  or  two  names  of 
artists  in  the  *  fine '  style  are  known. 

In  the  polyclirome  ware  one  class  stands  out 
conspicuous:  the  sepulchral  lekythi,  which 
were  made  almost  enturelv  for  use  at  funerals, 
and  bear  subjects  generally  funereal,  but  some- 
times drawn  from  family  life.  They  appear  to 
extend  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuxy 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  when  the  red- 
figure  method,  in  Athens  at  least,  had  died  out. 

Many  vases  of  the  later  red-figure  period  are 
covered  with  a  lustrous  black  varnish,  and  orna- 
mented with  gilding  or  figures  in  polychrome. 
In  fact,  the  fashion  of  polychrome  painting 
became  almost  universal,  and  many  of  the  later 
Athenian  vases,  especially  those  lound  in  the 
Crimea  and  the  Kyrenaic  district,  are  lavishly 
decorated  with  gilding  or  white  and  blue  opaque 
pigments. 

The  manufacture  of  vases  at  Athens  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disfavour  after  the  Pelopon- 
neaian  War,  and  those  that  can  be  referred  to 
the  fourth  century  are  mostly  inferior  produc- 
tions.   There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions. 

(16)  It  is  to  Southern  Italy  that  we  must  now 
turn  as  the  chief  centre  of  Greek  vase-painting. 
Hitherto  Italian  potteries  had  not  ventur^l 
beyond  imitations  of  the  products  of  continental 
Greece ;  now,  however,  with  the  spread  of  Greek 
civilisation  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  art  becomes 
provincial,  and  Maffna  Graecia  now  inherits  the 
potter's  art.  The  aecadence  of  style  which  had 
already  begun  at  Athens  is  everywhere  appa- 
rent ;  the  technique  of  the  vases  is  still  that  of 
their  Athenian  predecessors,  but  their  artistic 


merit  is  corrupted  by  a  perpetual  striving  after 
effect  in  sise,  ornamentation,  and  fsntastic 
shapes.  As  regards  the  subjects,  two  teaits  are 
characteristic:  (a)  a  relation  between  the  use 
of  the  vase  at  Uie  tomb  and  its  decoration; 
(6)  the  borrowing  from  the  stage,  whether  of 
tragedy  or  farce,  and  the  rendering  of  aoenea 
with  dramatic  accessories. 

Three  separate  fabrics  of  Southern  Italy  may 
be  distinguished,  Lucanian,  Campanian,  and 
Apulian.  The  Lu- 
canian vases  are 
weak  in  drawing, 
with  little  poly- 
ohromy or  orna- 
mentation. The 
Campanian  vases 
show  a  great  fond- 
ness for  polydiro- 
my,  especially  white 
and  yellow,  and 
attempts  are  some- 
times made  at  shad- 
ing; the  vases  are 
mostly  of  small 
sise,  and  out-of- 
the-way  myths  are 
popular. 

The  most  impor- 
tant class,  and  that 
of  the  highest  merit, 
is  the  Apulian, 
which  falls  into  two 
periods :  the  earlier 
vases  are  mostly  of  laise  size  and  aie  a  blase 
of  decoration  from  head  to  foot ;  the  later  axe 
small,  and  present  great  variety  of  shape, 
though  little  choice  of  subject,  the  latter  beiu| 
confined  to  scenes  of  courting  or  toilet  and 
figures  of  Eros. 

The  small  class  of  genuine  Etruscan 
vases  may  be  mentioned  here ;  th^ 
are  unsuccessful  imitations  of  Greelc 
ware,  and  generally  have  a  coarse 
effect. 

Ill,  Shapet  of  Vatea. 

1.  Greek  Vases. 

*AA(<3(urTos,  kXd^Qurrpw  N.T. 
{aXah€utrum)t  so  named  from  the 
fact  that  vases  of  this  shape  were 
originally  made  of  alabaster ;  found 
at  all  periods,  but  most  common  in 
the  earlier.  Glass  vessels  of  this 
shape  are  also  very  common.  It  usually  has 
two  small  'ears*  in  place  of  handles,  and  hss 
no  foot.  It  was 
used  for  holding 
perfumes  or  oint- 
ments. 

'Afii^optisi  for 
ii/A/ipi^op^is  {ofn- 
pfwra).  A  large 
vase  which  de- 
rived   its    name 


fig.  fiB6w-ApalUB 

and  KonerO 


Alabirtnm. 


'        Aciphora. 


Fig.  8BS.— Tyrrhene  emph' 
(Dennis,  Etrmritt.) 


from  luviufg  a  Imndle  ou  each  side  of  (he  neck,  nmei  in  bonoar  oF  Athena  at  Athens  (ol.  Pind. 
'rheUGA  it  «aa  aluo  callAd  diota  (hftTing  two  -^^0m.  x.  ELS)  i  on  one  aide  thn?  be«i  a,  fipire  ol 
m) ;  lor  the  aake  of  diMiuotioii  the  Imtter  term  Athena  Pnmachos.  on  the  other  a  repreaeDta* 
I  applied  to  the  Tariety  with  a  pointed  baae.  tion  of  (he  contest  for  which  (he  piiie  waa 
given  [PknktlwiUM,  p.  iU],  The  so-oalled 
Htdan  amphoia  is  oonmum  in  the  red-flgiire 
period,  and  is  ol  a  verj  elagant  and  beantitol 
tn»,  with  great  liinplicilT  of  deooraticm. 
'fj>iea\Kot.    A  ■mall  globolar  vase,  need  lor 


cuTjing  oil  to  the  palaeatra ;  chiefi;  found  ta 
the  eaiUer  period. 

Originall;  a  goat  akin,  used  (or  tba 
of  wine.     Dlastnitions  are  hen  given 


It  was  used  for  keeping  wine 
was  frequentlj  half-boried  ii 

The  amphorai*  intended  fa 


tnuieport 
□I  thi 


thej  belong  ohieSf  to  the  later  periods  of  rase- 
painting. 

Bi>nBv\iii.  A  small,  oarrow-necked  vase,  to 
oalled  from  the  gurgling  aound  made  b;  the 
^'qoid  whenpoored  oot  of  it. 

KiXif.  The  moat  popolai  form  ol  Athenian 
diinking-cnp.  It  had  a  high  ateni  and  two 
CQtved  handlea.  The  eulier  examples  are 
diatingnished  bv  a  deeper  bowl  and  higher  stem, 


■et-oS  lip  (see  fig.  3TS,  p.  ISE) ; 


in  the  lalar,  (he  bowl  ia  wide  and  shallow,  and 
the  item  lower  and  thicker.  Cups  of  this  shape 
were  aanallj  painted  both  iniide  and  out ;  thej 
were  naed  m  (he  game  of  kottabos  [QlKfl, 
tirraBo'],    as    is    frequently  seen    on    vases, 


Oreek  period  were  eitremely  popular.  The 
moat  interesting  class  ia  forined  b;  the  Pan- 
■thmaic  amphorae,  which  bear  iaacriptionH 
atating  that  they  were  given  aa  priiea  id  the 


ns,i».-KilA4|. 

During  the  beat  period  of  Qreek  vase,  pain  ting 

(690-*5IJ  B.C.)  they  were  eridently  held  in  great 
estimation,  aa  we  aee  from  the  beauty  of  their 
deooratiou,  and  Irom  the  fact  (hat  nearly  all 
the  aignatores  of  Athenian  artiata  that  are 
known  have  been  found  on  these  vaaea. 

tUitafiti    (cnnfAartM).       A    graceful     two- 
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handled  drinking-oup.  It  is  the  special  attri- 
bate  of  Dionysna  on  painted  yases;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  elegant  vertical  handles  ex- 

tending  to  the  lower 
rim  of  the  body;  it 
osnaUy  has  a  mgh 
stem. 

XinovL,  A  general 
term  for  a  large  pot 
of  common  earthen- 
ware, especially  when 
naed  for  cooking. 
(See  fig.  820,  p.  169, 
and   fig.  875  below, , 

Kfi^0»y.     A  Lako- 


Fig.  80&— XdCv^fMK. 


nian  drinking-oup,  the  exact  shape  of  which  is 
not  known. 

Kon&Kri  or  k^tvXos  (cotyla).  A  deep  drink- 
ing cup  with  two  horiisontal  handles  on  the 
rim.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  vidi^s 
{8cyphu8)f  which  was  said  to  be  the  special  cup 


Pig.  M7.— KonJAij. 


Fig.  888.— 'HfiiicorvAioi'. 


of  Herakles;  the  sides  are  curved  instead  of 
straight,  and  the  handles  are  inserted  at  an 
angle  lower  down  the  vase.  A  small  cotyla 
in  the  British  Musetmi  bears  the  inscription 
HEMIKOTTAION,  showing  that  it  had  been 
used  as  a  measure  of  capacity. 

KpaHip  (cratetf  era- 
teruy  creterra)y  was  the 
large  bowl  used  at  feasts 


bioad  body,  and  a  base;  also  two  handles, 
sometimes  high  up  and  vertical,  sometimes 
horizontal  and  nearer  the  iMse.  The  ^«^^)ffif 
are  often  of  an  elaborate  form.  Varieties  are  the 
K€\4$riy  ¥rith  columnar  handles,  the  ^^^3a0or, 
or  beU-shaped  crater  (peculiar  to  we  later 
periods),  the  calix-shaped  crater,  and  the  lajge 
forms  with  elaborate  handles. 

K^pros,  A  name  given  to  a  number  of  small 
vases  united  together  and  arranged  in  a  double 
circle  round  a  central  stand.  The  purpose  of 
these  vases  is  imknown;  they  may  nave  held 
flowers  or  perfumes.  See  cut  under  Alaba- 
strotheoa. 

K^aBos  {cyathusy  A  small  cup  or  ladle,  used 
for  transferring  hquids   from   a  larger  to  a 


Fig.  860.— KonJAiy.   (From 
tho  Louvre.) 


Fig.  870. 
Kpaiffp. 


for  mixing  the  wine  for  the  whole  company ;  it 
is  found  at  all  periods  of  vase-painting,  with 


Fig.  872.— Kvatfov.   (Domiia.  Sfmrte,  H.  p.  471.) 

smaller   vessel.    It  has  a  high   handle   and 
sometimes  a  high  stem.     These  vases  were 


Fig.  tflL—Kparip. 

oomparatively  slight  alterations  of  form.    Its 
oharaoteristicB  were  a  neck  of  Tarying  size,  a 


Fig.  «7a.-Kva^.    (Dennla,  ^fmria.  i.  p.  ozx. 

usually  of  metal,  and  the  fictile  examples  are 
imitated  from  the  former  material. 

Kvfi$loy  (cymbium),  A  small  vessel  of  the 
askos  type,  shaped  like  a  boat. 

A4vas.  A  cup  with  two  handles,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Homer.  The  shape  is  not 
exactly  known,  and  it  is  supposea  that  the 
word  was  a  generic  term  like  wHipiov.  It  was 
usually  of  gold  or  silver,  and  was  used  in  liba- 
tions. The  epithet  &/u4>t/cvircA\ov  applied  to  it 
by  Homer  has  been  much  disputed :  it  may 
mean  with  a  hollow  bottom,  so  as  to  stand  on 
either  end  (Arist.  H.  A,  ix.  40,  of  the  cells  of 
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a  honeycomb).  The  gold  cnpB  of  the  Myken-  G^enerally  has  a  trefoil  month ;  some  of  the 
aean  period  found  by  Dr.  Scnliemann  may  be  forms  are  very  beantifnl.  The  irp^voos  has 
instances  of  the  simple  ^hras.  a  slenderer  bodyi  high  foot,  and  high  handle, 

T9pla  {hydria),  A  generic  term  for  any  water-  ,  while  the  SXtt}  is  more  like  a  plain  water- jng, 
jar  or  water-pot,  but  specifically  applied  to  the  { 
form  shown  in  fig.  874.  Its  distinctive  mark  is 
that  it  has  three  nandles ;  the  earlier  variety  has 
the  Moulder  sharply  defined  from  the  neck  and 
the  body ;  in  the  later  variety  (ic(iA.Tis)  this  dis- 
tinction is  obliterated.  It  was  carried  on  the 
head  by  women,  as  we  frequently  find  depicted 

on  vases  of   the  black- 
figure  period. 

A^firfs  or  x«'^P«  (lebes). 
Originally    a    kettle    or 


Fig.  877.— np<i;^ov«. 
(Dennis.) 


Fig.  878.— OtcoY^Jij. 
(Dannis.) 


ng.  874.- rap^ 


Fig.  878.— A^9qc. 


caldron  of  copper  or  iron  used  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes  (see  fig.  820  under  X^roa^ ; 
like  the  tripod,  it  was  oftisn  given  as  a  pize  m 
Homeric  games.  It  was  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
and  was  suspended  or  placed  on  a  tripod  when 
in  use.  Examples  of  ibis  form  among  painted 
vases  are  not  numerous,  and  belong  mostlv  to 
the  earlier  periods;  another  name  applied  to 
them  is  Seivof  or  ttivos. 

Aeicdtyvy.  The  term  usually  applied  to  a  species 
of  covered  vase  probably  used  for  containing 
dried  fruits  or  sweetmeats.  It  is  only  found 
among  the  later  painted  vases  of  Southern 
Italy. 

AifKvOos  (a/mpulUi).  A  tall,  slender,  narrow- 
neclced  vase  with  handle  and  foot,  used  for 
holding  oil  or  perfumes.  These  vases  were  in 
constant  use  at  the  toilet  of  Greek  ladies,  and 
are  frequently  so  represented  on  Greek  vases ; 
they  also  contained  the  oil  used  in  the 
palaestra.  Large  numbers  of  lekythi 
have  been  found  in  tombs,  especially 
in  Attica,  ¥rith  painted  subjects,  gene- 
rally ef  an  appropriate  nature.  They 
were  used  for  anointing  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  were  pieced  round  the 
oorpse  during  the  laying-out  [Funos, 
nd^eo'tf]  and  then  buried  with  it. 
Many  funerary  lekythi  have  been 
found  at  Athens,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, dating  from  500  to  800 
B.C.,  with  polychrome  paintings  on  a 
white  ground;  the  subjects  invariably  have 
reference  to  funeral  rites,  or  represent  mourners 
at  the  tomb,  or  fancied  scenes  in  the  future 
existence  of  the  deceased.  These  vases  were 
expressly  manufactured  for  funerals  (cf.  Ar. 
EocL  996). 

Acmidrn}.  A  shallow  two-handled  vase  on  a 
stem,  with  a  cover.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
later  periods,  and  was  used  for  containing  wine 
or  sweetmeats. 

Olvox^-  The  generic  name  for  a  wine- jug,  in 
which  the  wine  was  carried  round  and  served 
at  a  meal,  having  been  previously  filled  by  a 
ladle  from  the  crater.  This  form  presents 
more  varieties  than  any  other  Greek  vase, 
each  variety  having  ite  special  name.  The 
most  common  are  tne  Tp6xoos  (Att.  'wp6xovs), 
SKwiif  and  iwlxwris.  The  olvox^  itself  answera 
mofi   closely  to   our   modem   beer-jug,  and 


and    has   no   distinction   between   body  and 
neck.    The  Myvais  is  a  vase  of  peculiar  shape, 

,  and  only  found  among  the  late  Apulian  vases ; 
it  is  imitated  from  a  metal  form,  and  has  a 
long,  narrow  spout,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  maJce  the  liquid 

;  pour  out  slowly.    The  form  of 
the  body  appears  to  have  been 
adapted  from  the  vu^ts  (q.v,)^ 
*id\ri  {patera).  A  round  sihal- 

I  low  vesscuiike  a  saucer,  but  some- 

I  what  deeper,  without  handles  or 
foot.  The  <^id\ri  mentioned  in 
Homer  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  small  X<)397s.  A  common  feature 
in  this  vase  is  the  6u<paX6sy  whence 
they  are  named  ofKfxiXuroiy  or  more  correctly 
liw6fiipdKoi ;  it  was  a  hollow  boss  in  the  centre 
of  the  interior,  into  which  a  finger  might  be  in- 
serted underneath,  the  better  to  support  the 


Fig.  879. 


Tig.  870. 
Ai)icv9os. 


Fig.  ftn.-'^iXri  ii9a6iJL^aXot. 

bowl.  The  material  was  either  earthenware  or 
metal,  and  there  are  examples  in  the  British 
Museum  of  a  silver  and  ternwiotta  phiale,  the 
designs  on  which  have  apparently  been  taken 
from  the  same  mould,  lliese  vases  were  used 
for  drinking,  but  their  most  chi^acteristic  use 
was  for  pouring  libations.  The  "Romui  patera 
(see  below)  is  identical  both  in  shape  and  in 
usage. 

Ulva^.  A  square  plaque  or  circular  plate, 
oft^i  employed  by  the  Greeks  for  decoratine 
with  subjects  in  the  manner  of  the  painted 
vases.  The  most  noteworthy  instances  are  the 
series  found  at  Corinth  and  now  at  Berlin, 
dating  horn  about  600  B.C.  They  were  often 
hung  up  as  votive  offerings. 

ludos  (dolium).  A  laige  earthenware  jar 
into  which  new  wine  was  put  to  let  it  ferment. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  these  jars  their  con- 
struction was  difficult ;  they  were  usually  buried 
up  to  the  shoulder  in  the  nound,  and  were  lined 
with  a  coating  of  pitch.  It  was  in  a  irlBos  that 
Diogenee  took  up  his  abode,  and  such  was 


mppoud    to    be    ttae    rlSsf    i 
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rhich    the  [  aluraoteriitioi    beiug    the    ahurt    neck,    bi^ 
■honldei,   bulk?   bodj,   ood    Email    bsodlee. 


le  with  »  double  bodj  ai 


idenliCAl  h 


except  in  Uie 
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he  vusB  nsed  bjr  the  Bomant  ue 
nimie  or  shape  with  thoM  tlready 

..        idei  their  Oniek  mtmee,  uid  do  not 

theratoTB  reqnire  f  orther  description  hero. 

Acetabulum  (Qk.  i^U  or  iiiBv^ar).  A 
ghaUoif  veeael  for  holding  vinegu  or  ■oooea. 
into  which  the  food  »u  dipped.  Bmall 
Tuietiea  were  plioed  in  large  dishoB,  each  oon- 
tajning  Bome  furtionlar  coudiment. 

Acralophonan.  A  veasel  for  containing  para 
and  tmmiied  wine,  which  was  placed  upon  tbe 
table.    The  shape  Tiries  canuderably. 

Amphora.  The  Bomaa  amphora  ii  idaDtical 
wJUi  the  diota  {or  vessel  with  two  ean),  its 


cavit;,  and  the  cooling  was 
prodnoed  by  putting  snow, 
or  less  commonly  ioe^  into 
this  outer  space, 

Ilufli  (pj/xil).  A  casket 

oi    jewefbox,    so    called 

because   it   was,  strictly 

de  of  box. 


speaking,   i 
wood.  ■Wei 


[IMIUli  HnHum.j    was  ah 


nnmber 

amplea  in   terracotta,   of 
I   .         tdl  periods,  those  of  the 
fifth  century   B.C.    being 
particular  delicacy.    They  ale  of 
ayiindrical  shape  with  a  cover, 
and  oftflD  three  feet. 

'Puriv.  A  drinking-horn, 
originally  caJled  K4fas.  The 
oldest  form  was  probably 
the  horn  of  an  oi.  bub  in 
later   times 


entedwith  .  ing  wine, 


FJff.  fee— Ainp!l0»a«.    (Prlllili  31iunm.> 

chief  oharacteriitics  being  a  narrow  eloneated 
body,  and  a  pointed  base,  ao  tbat  it  coold  be  let 
into  a  stand  or  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  cellar. 
It  was  usnally  of  earthenware,  and  the  name 

of  manufactuie  waa 
often  placed  on  the 
handle.  Ita  most  im- 
portant Qse  waa,  like 
the  Greek  amphora, 
for   the   preserratJOD 

Ampulla.  The  Bo- 
man  equiralent  of  tho 
Greek    A^xvflai    (see 

Cadul  (Hiiot).  A 
term  tot  earthen  waie 
veHHels,  common  in 
liatin  bat  rare  in 
Qreek.  It  was  com- 
monly used  tor  keep- 


s  animal  or  bird.    i 


the  head  ol 

Znl^uvt.  An  earthenware  jar  used  for  hold.  |  i 
ing  wine  or  oil  and  sometimes  sweetmeats.  It  i 
is  practically  a  variety  of  the  amphora,  its  chief  ] 


re  stored  in  eadi. 


drink  iiig-cup    with    two 


nPAKTOPE3  Sll 

Hoit  comiDonly  ollae  ware  oi  eorthenwue,  far- 
niahed  with  a  cover,  and  used  lor  cooldng,  or  for 
eacTsGcud  pnrposea.  Tbeollawaa  also  used  fnr 
■(□ring    maney  or    household    reqaiiil         '  ' 


Plant 


qaantlj 
holding 


^uEu2.  paaum),  TtftlHohod  aneTteni 
.  a  aepmohral  or  cineraiy  am,  being 
J  placed  in  the  columbaria  of  ioa 


lolding  ashes. 

PateraiOk.  ^liXq)  (ses  onts  under  Patani). 
A  boirl  ot  unoer,  sometimes  supplied  with  a 
long  handle,  most  cammooly  in  the  bronio 
examples.    Like  the  Qnek  ptifi.ii,  it  was  used 


of  metal  OF  precious  stone,  with  embossed  woth, 
and  it  often  ooours  in  lista  of  lemple-offerings. 

Concha.  Ayessel  in  the  form  of  amasBel  or 
oocUe-ihell.  It  was  uud  u  a  lalt^cellai  (Hor. 
Sai.  i.  S,  II) ;  for  holding  perfomea,  onguents, 
and  oil ;  and  painten'  ooloaia.  Large-siced 
Teasels  of  this  shape  were  used  lor  washing 
and  similar  porposes.  Vases  in  the  shape  of 
sheila  ore  often  depicted  tn  works  on  art. 

DaUum.  A  laige  jar  of  earthenware  (Ok. 
wl$os).  opposed  to  cupa,  which  was  of  wood. 
Dolia  were  usually  bnried  in  cellars,  asd  re- 
nrded  as  port  of  the  flitnies  ol  a  house. 
Scria  whs  a  ■■»"i1i^r  yessel,  but  smaller.     The 

died  doliarii,  bat  the 

term  oput  doliart  was 
applied  to  oU  kinds  of 
coarse  ware,  sncb  as 
tile-making.  Dolia 
were  oocasionally  used 
in  graTOs  tor  holding 

^uttui.      A   vessel 

with  narrow  mouth  or 
neck,  from  which 
liquids  were  ponred  in 
diops ;  it  was  used  in 
Bacrificial  libations.  It 
was  usually  of  ooarae 
pottery ;  one  vanetj 
resembles  the  Greek 
iaitis,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  aa  a 
lamp- feeder. 

Lagena,  lagona, 
lagoena  or  Ux^na. 
An  earthenware  one- 
■       "   "  ill.  loi 


largely  in  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  occurs 
very  frequently  on  Roman  ooins  in  this  manner. 
r-.- 1 —       .  ,.3,.  gji^pgj  vessel,  like  the 


died  jug  with  tone 
ody.    It  was  Dsed  for 


modern  decanter. 


iud  narrowing  towardi 


lup^onted  by  the  cyatbus. 

b^^in  lo  prevail.     In  sacn .. 

transfer  wine  from  a  large  vessel  to  a  >i 
one,  or  else  to  pour  it  directly  in  libat 
[BMriflsinm.] 

"-■'-'-     See  Cadut. 


"owing  toi 
nsedlor 


shallow  bowl :  the  nuiterial  varied.     TniUa  is 
another  form  with  deeper  bowl,  resembling  a 

Vrceat  (Ok.  otmviu).  A  name  applied  to 
any  kind  of  jug  with  one  handle,  used  tor 
pouring;  especiidly  lor  wine,  or  hot  and  cold 

ripdiiTOpii.  OHloers  who  collecled  the  fines 

and  penalties  (/xifloAoJ  and  niiiiiui-ra)  Imposed 

by  mogistrotes  and  courts  of  justice,  and  pay- 

.    able  to  the  stale.     There  were  ten  wpAtropti, 

chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe,    The  magie- 

'    trate   who   imposed   the   fine,  or  the   i^tfi^r 

.    Smmrniplov,     gave     notice    of    it    in    writinB 
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{i'rtypdit>*iy)  to  the  trpdm-op^s.  The  name  of 
the  aebtor,  with  the  Btun  which  he  was  to  pay, 
was  entered  by  the  wpdicrms  in  a  tablet  in  the 
Acropolis.  Hence  the  deotor  was  said  to  be 
iyyeypofniivos  ry  hrintxri^,  or  f)ry.  4y  t§  iucpo- 
w6\€i.  It  was  the  basiness  of  the  vpdtcropts  on 
receipt  of  this  sum,  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
clTodcicTflu,  and  also  to  erase  the  name  of  the 
debtor  in  the  register  {ifyiKtl^iv  or  &iraXe/^civ), 
An  Mti^is  (see  Appendix,  Gbbes  Law,  8,v.) 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt. 
The  coUectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ; 
but  after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an 
entry  made  accordingly.  (Dem.  c.  Pant.  p. 
978,  §  22,  o.  Neaer.  p.  1847,  §  7).  Thereupon 
immediate  measures  might  be  talcen  for  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  debtor's  goods.  [See 
App.,    Gbkek   Law,    'EwiPoXi^,    T£|At||Aa.] 

jmeei'netio.    [Amphithaatrom.] 

Praeoo.  A  crier.  Of  these  there  were  two 
distinct  kinds — ^those  in  private  employment, 
and  those  employed  and  paid  by  the  state  as 
subordinate  attendants.  The  praeconea  of  the 
former  kind  were  (1)  criers  of  lost  goods  (Plant. 
Merc.  iii.  4,  78),  and  (2)  especially  auctioneers 
[Aaetio] ;  besides  advertising  the  time,  place, 
and  conditions  of  sale,  they  also  aotea  the 
part  of  a  modem  auctioneer  m  calling  out  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  nui^ter 
auetioni*.  (Hor.  A.  P.  419 ;  Cic.  Att.  xii.  40.) 
The  official  pmecoTiea  were  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  (apparere)  consuls  and  cen- 
sors, curule  aediles,  quaestores  aerarii,  and 
tribunes;  perhaps  also  for  other  magistrates. 
They  attended  the  same  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10,  27;  Liv.  xlv.  29). 
[Apparitores.} 

Their  duties  were  (1)  to  summon  the  people 
to  comitia  or  contiones  (Liv.  i.  69,  vii.  4) ;  (2) 
to  proclaim  silence  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c.) ;  (8)  to 
announce  the  bill  which  was  to  be  voted  on, 
when  the  acriba  dictated  {subicit)  the  words 
already  written  down  which  the  praeco  was  to 
announce  aloud  {pronuntiare) ;  (4)  to  an- 
nounce the  votes  of  different  sections  at  an 
election  (Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  2,  4)  or  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority  (Cic.  Uil.  86,  96) ;  (6) 
to  summon  the  senators  to  the  senate-house 
(Liv.  i.  47;  Suet.  Claud.  86);  (6)  to  make 
known  the  orders  of  the  magistrate  (Cic. 
flan«p.l?Mp.  12,26;  Liv.  iL  87).  (7)  In  trials 
they  summoned  the  accuser,  the  accused,  and 
the  witnesses  (Suet.  Tih.  11;  Liv.  viii.  82), 
announced  the  conclusion  of  the  pleadings, 
gave  the  dismissal  of  the  indices  (by  the  word 
uictfO,  and  ordered  the  executioner  to  do  his 
office  (Liv.  xxvi.  16).  (8)  At  public  funerals 
{^fu'nu%  indictivum)  they  summoned  those  who 
were  to  take  part,  in  a  set  form  of  words 
[Fliniii].  For  their  attendance  at  sacrifices, 
see  Saonfleiiim. 

The  official  dress  of  Hiepraeco  was  marked 
by  the  anguatus  clavua.  Tne  praeconea  were 
mostly  freedmen  (Mart.  v.  66, 10) ;  those  who 
had  held  the  office  (prasconium)  could  not 
hold  office  in  the  municipia ;  mon^  praeconea^ 
however,  became  rich  (see  Juv.  hi.  88,  vii.  6; 
Mart.  V.  66;  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18,  2  ;  Hor.  Sat  i. 
6,  86). 

Praeda.  Moveable  things  taken  by  an  enemy 
in  war :  when  captured  by  a  Roman  army,  they 
were  either  distributed  by  the  general  among 
the  soldiers  (Liv.  ii.  42 ;  Sail.  lu^.  68),  or  sold 
by  the  quaestors,  the  proceeds  bcong  paid  into 


PRAEFECTUS 

the  Aerarium.  Praeda  denotes  the  things 
themselves  that  are  taken  in  war,  while  fnanu- 
biae  is  money  obtained  by  their  sale. 

When  prisoners  were  sold,  they  were  said  to 
be  sold  sub  corona ;  other  things  were  -^Id  in 
one  lot  or  in  several  large  lots.  This  nlode  of 
sale  was  called  aectio  (Cic  Inv.  i.  46,  85), 
and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.  It  was 
the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  at  such  sales. 
[Aaetio:  Hasta.] 

Prae'dioiiL    See  Appendix,  Boman  Law. 

Praefeotn'ra.    [Coleoia;  JaonielpiiuiL] 

Praefe'otni.  A  title  given  to  various  officials, 
appointed,  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by 
some  magistrate,  to  discharge  speciiQ  functions. 

(1)  Praefbctus  Amotpti.  Egypt  was  not 
included  by  Augustus  either  in  the  senatorial  <» 
in  the  imperial  pravinces,  but  was  reserved  tor 
his  more  immediate  control.  It  was  governed 
by  a  procurator  of  equestrian  rank,  praefeeiua 
Aegypti  (Tac.  Hiat.  ii.  74,  &c.),  or  in  Oreek 
^c/i(6y.  His  staff  consisted  of  freedmen  of  the 
emperor.  Everything  but  the  fixing  of  the 
revenues  and  the  right  of  appointment  to 
certain  posts  was  in  his  hands :  the  administra- 
tion of  finance,  the  judicial  authoriiv,  and  the 
supreme  military  command.  The  Praefectus 
Aeg3rpti  held  rank  second  in  the  scale  of  the 
non-senatorial  dignities,  coming  after  the  prae- 
fectus praetorio,  but  before  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae. 

(2)  Praefectus  ANNONAB.  Augustus  created 
an  officer  under  the  title  of  praefectus  annonae 
to  see  to  the  due  supply  of  the  corn-market. 
Under  him  worked  procuratoreSf  and  a  laige 
staff  of  clerks  (ta^iarn)  and  superintendents 
of  granaries  {horrearii).  This  office  was  a 
pennanent  one,  and  only  held  by  one  person  at 
a  time :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and  was 
chosen  from  the  Equites.  The  office  continued 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire  (Tac.  Ann. 
i.  7). 

^8)  Praefectus  aquaruv.  [Aqiiaediietiii.1 
(4)  Praefectus  cabtrobux,  prefect  of  the 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.  [Szeroitllf, 
p.  294.1  He  seems  to  have  iaken  rank  between 
the  tribunes  and  the  centurions,  and  after  the 
l^atuB  legionis. 
(6)  Praefectus  clabsis.    This  title  was  fi^ 

auently  given  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  to 
[le  commander  of  a  fleet  (Liv.  xxvi.  48,  7),  as 
contrasted  with  praefecti  natnum,  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  ships.  Augustus  ap- 
pointed two  pennanent  officen  with  this  title, 
one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna  and  the 
other  at  Misenum,  each  in  command  of  a  fleet 
(Suet.  Aug.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6,  Hist.  iii.  12) 
[Clawia.] 

6)  Praefectus  fabrux.    [FaberJ 

7)  Praefectus  iure  dicundo.    [Cfolonia.] 
^8)  Praefectus  praetorio.  Theoommander 

of  the  troops  whoguarded  the  emperor's  person. 
[Praetoriani.1  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and 
had  comparatively  small  power  attadied  to  it 
(Suet.  Aug.  49) ;  but  under  Tiberius,  who  made 
Seianus  commander  of  the  praetorian  troops, 
it  became  the  second  office  in  the  state  (Tac 
Ann.  iv.  1,  2).  The  praefectus  praetorio  was, 
as  the  officer  of  highest  rank,  always  present  at 
court ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Severus  to  that 
of  Diocletian,  the  prefects  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  departments  of  the  state,  the 
palace,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  law : 
they  also  had  a  oourt  in  which  they  decided 
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cases,  maizily  as  the  representative  of  the 
emperor  in  appeals  from  the  provinces. 

Originally  there  were  two  prefects,  after- 
wards sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two.  For 
the  late  history  of  the  office,  see  Gibbon,  c. 
xvii. 

(9)  PRASPECTUS    80CI0RUK,    YIOILUK.      [EX- 

ereituf.] 

(10)  PiuxFECTUS  TJRBi.  (a)  The  title  given  to 
the  deputy  who,  under  the  kings,  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  supreme  authority  {imperium) 
during  the  king's  absence  in  war  or  for  any 
other  reason.  Under  the  Bepublio  the  prtie- 
fecttu  urbi  was  nominated  by  the  consul  who 

last  left  the  city  (Liv.  iii.  8,  5,  34 ;  Tao.  Ann. 
vi.  11).  Persons  of  consular  rank  alone  were 
eligible.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Bepublio 
the  praefectus  exercised  within  the  city  all  the 
powers  of  the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  he 
convoked  the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  9),  held  the 
oomitia  (Liv.  iii.  34),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
levied  and  commanded  civic  l^ons. 

(b)  When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was 
instituted,  the  wurdenship  of  the  city  {cuatodia 
urbia)  became  obsolete.  But  as  the  praetor 
himself  was  absent  duxing  the  Latin  festivals, 
a  nraefectus  urbi  feriwrwm  Latinarum  was 
stul  annually  aCppomted  by  the  consuls,  solely 
for  this  period,  and  thus  neld  a  mere  shadow 
of  the  former  office.  The  office  of  prefect  of 
the  city  was  idways  given  to  young  men  of 
illustrious  families  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  86),  and 
Julius  Caesar  even  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under  age. 

(c)  An  office  different  from  this,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus 
on  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas  (Suet.  Aug,  87), 
and  became  a  permanent  post  of  great  import- 
ance under  Tiberius.  The  new  praefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  magistrate,  whom  Augustus 
invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city,  whicn  he 
exercised  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  even 
when  a  praetor  or  indeed  a  consul  was  pres^it 
ftt  Rome.  None  but  consulars  were  appointed 
to  the  office.  The  praefectus  urbi  was  at  the 
head  of  the  police  of  Rome  and  the  country 
100  miles  round.  Besides  extensive  executive 
powers  he  had  also  criminal  jurisdiction; 
which  by  decrees  superseded  all  other  judicial 
authori^,  civil  and  criminal.  The  power  of 
the  praetor  urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by 
that  of  the  praefectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there 
was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence,  except  to  the 
person  of  the  princeps  himself  (Suet.  Aug.  88). 
His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  was  at 
first  connected  with  the  gutieatumet  ^Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  41).  During  the  first  period  of  tne  Empire 
the  office  was  generally  held  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life. 

Prfteferi'onliim.    [Saerifloinm.] 

Prae'fleM.    [Fnniii.] 

Praefa'miiuiL    [BalxiAaa;  Fornax.] 

Praeiudi'eiiiiiL    See  Appendix,  Boman  L.\w. 

Praelii'iio.    rOladiatores.] 

Prfte'petea.    [Aoffiir.] 

Praerogati'Ta.    [Comitia.] 

Praef.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Piaeiori^ptio,  rnMieriptio  pro  reo.  See 
Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

rraofO'po  {(pdrni).  A  stable  (Verg.  Aen. 
▼ii.  375)  for  horses,  but  more  correctly  a  pen  or 
byre  for  cattle  (prae-t  sep-).  Praeaepe  is  used 
for  a  manser  (Suet.  Col.  55),  for  which  the 
proper  word  iwpatena  (I)  {^dmi)-   [Xandra.] 

Praatof.    [Proyincia.] 

PraoraL    [Balii] 
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Praeto'xta.    [l>ress,  Toga.] 

Praetor.  This  title  is  found  among  the 
Latin  races  as  well  as  at  Rome.  Among  the 
Romans  we  first  read  of  it  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kin^ :  for  a  single  here- 
ditary ruler  they  substituted  two  annually 
elected  magistrates,  first  known  as  praetori 
{i.0.  commanders,  ffrparrfyoli  the  regular  Greek 
equivalent  of  praetor:  cf.  Praet<nilUll),  and 
onW  later  as  consuls. 

The  praetorship  proper  is  said  by  Livy  (vi. 
43,  viL  1)  to  have  been  instituted  866  b.c.  As 
soon  as  the  office  became  permanent,  the 
praetor  was  elected  annually  from  the  patri- 
cians only,  no  plebeian  attaining*  the  praetor- 
ship till  887  B.C.;  he  was  termed  *collega*  of 
the  consuls,  and  was  elected  with  the  same 
auspices  at  the  comitia  oenturiata  (Liv.  vii.  1). 
His  chief  functions  were  judicial  {ius  in  urhe 
dicere,  Liv.  vi.  43;  redaerey  vii.  1),  h's  office 
being  primarily  to  relieve  the  consuls  of  this 
class  of  business ;  but,  the  consuls  being  con- 
stantly engaged  on  active  military  sertice,  he 
frequently  had  to  take  their  place  in  the  city 
(Liv.  zxiv.  9 ;  Cic.  Fam,  x.  13),  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  oomitia  (Liv.  xxii.  88),  and  in  some 
cases  of  emergency  even  commanded  the 
Roman  armies.  He  was  a  curule  magistrate 
and  had  the  imperium  (Liv.  xliii.  14),  but 
owed  obedience  and  all  external  marks  of 
reverence  to  the  consuls.  His  insignia  of  office 
were  six  lictors  ((rrpcmry^f  l^ow^Xcirvs). 

A  second  praetor  was  created  in  346  B.C., 
who  for  distinction's  sake  was  called  praetor 
peregrinuSf  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
all  disputes  between  peregrini,  or  betweeil 
peregrini  and  cives ;  and  from  this  time  onward 
the  two  offices  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
divided  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
it  beine  determined  by  lot  {peregrina,  urbana 
sots)  which  of  the  two  should  be  urbanus  and 
which  peregrinus  (Liv.  xxiv.  44).  When  the 
territories  of  Rome  were  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  new  praetors  were  created  for 
the  government  of  the  provinces  (Liv.  Epit.  30, 
xxxii.  37) ;  it  being  settled  by  lot  which  of  the 
praetorian  provinces  each  of  the  four  praetors 
who  went  abroad  was  to  govern.  Sulla  increased 
the  number  of  praetors  from  six  to  eight,  who 
exercised  judicial  functions  at  Rome  during 
their  proper  year  of  office,  becoming  propraetors 
in  the  provinces  for  the  following  year :  under 
Caesar  the  number 'was  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  (Suet.  lul.  41), 
and  by  Augustus  reduced  to  twelve;  under 
Tiberius  there  were  again  siitteen. 

The  main  business  of  the  praetors  was 
judicial  [Sdictnm,  Index,  and.  Inrifdictio]. 
Other  duties  were  added,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary; among  them  the  presidency  of  the 
Ludi  Apollinares.  The  praetor  was  permitted 
to  leave  the  city  for  only  ten  days  at  a  time. 
With  criminal  prosecutions  he  had  originally 
no  more  to  do  than  any  other  magistrate ;  but 
his  functions  were  gradually  extended  to  the 
presidency  of  the  guaesHones  instituted  by  Sulla 
and  others,  for  tne  trial  of  ambitus^  falsum^ 
parricidiunty  &e.    [ludioium  pablieum.] 

Any  place  in  which  the  praetor  exercised  his 
magisterial  fundions  was  called  ius.  Some  of 
these  functions,  however,  could  not  be  performed 
elsewhere  than  pro  tribunalij  where  nis  curule 
chair  was  set  in  the  comitinm,  the  patrician 
portion  of  the  Forum :  contrasted  with  the 
tribunal  were  the  subselliay  or  place  occupied 
by  the  indices  or  other  persons  who  were 
present.     Other  judicial    acts  could  be  per- 
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formed  by  him  anywhere,  such  as  in  iure 
cetnot  Sic.  In  each  cases  he  was  said  to 
exercise  jorisdiction  de  plano^  and  at  length 
regular  sestwnes  de  piano  were  held. 

The  office  of  the  praetor  continued  to  exist 
till  the  publication  of  the  edictum  perpetuum 
of  Salvius  Julianus  in  ISl  a.d.  [Ediotunl. 

PrMto'ria  oohon,  Fraetoria'xiL  [Exer- 
oituf.] 

Praeto'iiiun  in  its  primary  sense  was  the 
tent  of  the  general  {praetor),  the  headquarters 
of  the  camp  [Caftraj.  Hence  we  find  it  used 
for  the  palace  of  a  provincial  governor  (Cic 
Verr.  iv.  28,  65),  even  when  the  residence  of  a 
proconsul  or  even  of  a  procurator  is  meant  (cf. 
St.  John  xviii.  28) ;  for  the  palace  of  a  foreign 
prince,  sua  Prusias  (Juv.  x.  161),  or  Herod  (Acts 
xxviii.  85).  It  was  used  also  for  any  large 
country  house  (Juv.  i.  75 ;  Mart.  x.  79 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  72) ;  but  it  would  not  rightly  be  used  of  a 
house  at  Rome.  The  viUa  was  the  whole 
property,  dwelling-house,  gardens,  farm,  &c; 
the  house  itself,  as  the  head-quaxters  of  the 
owner,  was  the  praetorium.  [Agrionltare.] 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  body  of  men 
forming  the  council  of  war  which  met  in  the 
l^enenu's  tent  (Liv.  xxvi.  15) ;  and  later  to  the 
miperial  body-guard  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11 ;  Suet. 
Nero,  9).  A  legionary  is  said  to  serve  in 
legione,  a  guardsman  in  praetorio  (Tac.  Hiai. 
i.  20).  These  praetoriani  or  praetorian 
guardsmen  [ExercitUi]  were  by  Tiberius  con- 
centrated in  a  camp  outside  the  Colline  gate 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2 ;  Merivale,  Bom.  Hist.  v.  221) ; 
their  camp  was  called,  not  praetorium,  but 
castra  praetoria^  castra  praetorianorum^  or 
castra  praetorii  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  81). 

PrseTarioa'tio.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Pra'ndiiim.    [Cena.] 

Preoa'riaui.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
Interdiotnm. 

Prelum.  Part  of  the  oil  and  wine  press 
[Toronlar].  The  name  is  also  given  to  other 
presses,  as  (1)  that  used  in  making  paper  (Plin. 
xiii.  §  77  ;  cf .  Liber) ;  (2)  the  press  for  clothes 
used  at  the  end  of  the  fuller's  process  [Folio], 
(8)  a  clothes-press  or  wardrobe  for  linen,  (fee, 
(Mart.  ii.  46,  8,  xi.  8, 5).  The  Greek  name  was 
i-wos ;  a  later  synon^  was  preaaorium. 

Primlpila'res,  Primipilui.    [Ezercitm.] 

Princeps  (^6^k).  The  title  of  courtesy 
given  to  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  less  commonly  to  those  of  the  second 
and  third.  The  use  of  the  term  was  familiar  to 
the  writers  of  the  later  Republic,  and  the  term 
itself  is  applied  to  both  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Cic.  Att.  viii.  9,  Fam.  vi.  6;  Suet.  luZ.  26).  It 
was  not  an  official  title  nor  an  abbreviation  of 
princeps  senatus,  but  a  title  of  courtesy  pure 
and  simple,  marking  out  its  bearer  as  the 
*  first  citizen*  {princeps  civium,  or  princepa 
civitatis),  and  implied  not  only  a  general  prece- 
dence (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  58),  but  a  constitutional 
pre-eminence'  (xp6Kpi<Tis)  among  free  citizens 
as  opposed  to  despotic  rule  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  8). 

Pnncipatus. — The  principate  dates,  properly 
speaking,  from  January  27  b.c.  The  summer 
of  29  focmd  Octavian  tne  undisputed  master  of 
the  Roman  world.  The  first  step  towards  a 
concentration  and  legitimation  of  his  power  was 
taken  by  Octavian,  when  in  his  sixth  consulship 
(28  B.C.),  he  put  an  end  by  edict  to  the  provi- 
sional regime  of  the  triumvirate,  laid  down  the 
extraordinary  authority  which  he  had  held  since 
48  B.C.,  and  formally  gave  back  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  senate  and  people. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  28 ;  Suet.  Aug.  28).    This  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Republic  was  followed  in  January  S7 
by  a  settlement  of  Octaria&'s  own  position.  By 
a  Tote  of  the  senate  and  pecmle,  he  was  legally 
reinvested  with  the  esaentiu  elements  of  his 
former  authority.  The  proconsular  provincia 
now  assigned  to  him  included  with  one  excei»- 
tion  the  important  frontier  provinoes,  and  car- 
ried with  it  the  sole  command  of  all  tiie  armies 
of  Rome,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  levying 
troops,  of  concluding  treaties,  and  of  making 
war  and  peace  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  the 
expiryof  which  it  was  renewable.  (Suet.  Aua. 
47).  [ProvineiaJ  Octavian  escaped  the  disad- 
vantages and  difficulties  of  a  collision  with  the 
powers  of  other  proconsuls  by  retaining  the  con- 
sulship, and  by  vrielding  the  imperiom  as  oonsuL 
As  consul  he  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  state, 
with  precedence  over  all  other  magistrates  at 
home  and  abroad  (Cic  Phil.  iv.  4,  9,  AtL 
viii.  15) ;  while  the  province  of  his  imperium 
was  no4  confined  to  Rome  and  Italy,  but  ex> 
tended  over  a  great  portion  of  the  empire.  His 
control  of  the  administration  at  home  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  hif*  retention  of  the  tribu- 
nicia  potestas,  granted  to  him  for  life  in  86  B.C. 
Finally,  to  mark  his  pre-eminent  dignity,  he 
was  invested  by  senate  and  people  with  the 
cognomen  of  Augustus  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  690). 

In  28  B.C.  a  change  was  made  which  gave  to  the 
principate  a  somewhat  different  shape,  and  one 
which  in  the  main  it  retained  down  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  On  June  27  in  that  year  Augus- 
tus laid  down  the  consulship  which  he  had  held 
year  after  year  since  81  B.C.  His  conaulare 
imperiuTn,  with  its  wide  province,  he  still 
retained,  but  he  now  held  it  only  ^o  consule ; 
and  it  therefore  ceased  to  be  valid  m  Rome  and 
Italy,  i.e.  within  the  sphere  assigned  to  the 
actufiJ  consuls.  He  further  lost  both  the  pre- 
cedence {maius  imperium)  over  all  other  magis* 
trates  and  pro-magistrates  which  a  consul 
enjoyed,  and  the  various  rights  attached  to  the 
consulship.  He  had,  lastly,  no  further  chum 
to  the  consular  dignity  and  insignia.  These 
losses  were  made  good  by  the  following 
measures,  (a)  He  was  allowed,  though  no 
longer  consul,  to  retain  consular  imperium  in 
Rome  as  proconsul.  (6)  His  imperium  was  to 
rank  as  '  maius '  over  that  of  proconsuls  abroad. 
(c)  He  was  given  the  consul's  prior  right  of 
convening  the  senate  and  of  introducing  busi- 
ness. (^  He  was  granted  equal  rank  in  Rome 
with  the  actual  consuls,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
twelve  fasces,  and  by  the  permission  given  him 
to  sit  between  the  consuls  on  an  official  seat.  It 
was  now  that  he  brought  forward  into  special 
prominence  the  tribunicia  potestas,  which 
henceforward  (28  B.C.)  appears  among  his  titles 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  66).  Henceforward  l£e  tribuni- 
cian  power  ranked  highest  among  the  prerc^a- 
tives  voted  to  the  princeps ;  higher  even  than 
the  imperium  itself.  The  new  form  thus  given 
to  the  principate  was  retained  as  long  as  the 
principate  lasted  :  for  the  future  the  princeps  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  magistrate  at  ail ;  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  consuls  and  over  the 
heads  of  all  magistrates,  with  a  definite  pro- 
vince of  his  own,  but  vested  also  with  a  pre- 
eminent authority  in  all  departments  of  state. 
The  prerogative  of  Augustus  was  now  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  grants  conferring  upon 
I  him  various  powers,  privileges,  and  exemptions. 
Of  these  a  customary  list  was  gradually  formed, 
and  embodied  in  a  single  sl^tute,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  citizen  designated  for  the 
I  principate  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
I  senate  and  people  the  powers,  honours,  and 
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privileges  once  voted  to  Augustas,  and  after 
him  to  each  successor  in  tnm. 

This  ^  Augnstan  settlement '  was  a  compro- 
mise, or  rauier  a  constitutional  fiction,  which 
aimed  at  secoring  the  needed  centralisation  of 
the  executive  authority  with  the  least  possible 
-disturbance  of  the  traditional  machinerv  of  the 
Republic.  Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century  the  princeps  was  in  strictness  only  a 
citizen  invested  by  senate  and  people  with 
certain  powers.  His  position  remained  always 
extra-magisterial,  and  was  created  only  for  each 
princeps  for  his  life,  conveying  no  power  to 
nominate  a  successor.  Accidents,  such  as 
kinship  by  blood  or  adoption,  military  ability, 
or  popularity  with  the  senate,  determined  the 
selection ;  and  the  invitation  '  suscipere  impe- 
rium '  might  come  from  distant  legions,  from 
the  praetorian  guards,  or  from  the  senate. 

To  tiie  consulare  imperium  as  held  by 
Augustus  was  assigned  a  definite  area  or  pro- 
vince, within  which  he  was  as  exclusively 
supreme  as  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  or  Pompey  in  Asia. 
It  included  (a)  the  command-in-chief  6f  all  the 
forces  of  the  state,  and  the  right  of  taking  a 
census  in  the  provinces ;  (6)  the  sole  right  to 
declare  war  and  peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties ; 
(c)  the  right  to  coin  gold  and  silver;  (d)  the 
ius  edic^di ;  (e)  the  government  of  certain 
specified  provinces. 

These  provinces  were  originally  eight  in  num- 
ber ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  they 
were  twenty-five.  [Provilioia.]  In  the  so-called 
senatorial  provinces  Caesar  possessed  exclusive 
control  over  the  troops,  over  foreign  relations, 
and  over  the  census.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
revenues  drawn  from  these  provinces  was  also 
appropriated  to  him ;  and  the  amount  of  these 
st^ulily  increased.  [Fisous.]  The  imperial 
procuratores  [Proonrator],  who  collected  these, 
from  being  private  agents,  gradually  came  to 
form  a  distinct  financial  executive,  independent 
of  the  proconsul.  To  Caesar,  lastly,  belonged 
the  right  Of  founding  colonies  and  corporations, 
and  of  conferring  both  Latin  rights  and  the 
Roman  franchise.    [CivitM.] 

Rome  and  Italy,  like  the  senatorial  provinces, 
lay  outside  the  proper  province  of  Caesar ;  but 
here,  too,  one  department  of  administration 
after  another  was  brought  within  the  area  of 
his  authority  by  the  creation  ex  aenattcscon- 
sulto  of  senatorial  curatorea;  who  were  all 
sooner  or  later  replaced  by  imperial  praefecti 
and  procuratores.  The  care  of  the  com  supply, 
of  the  aqueducts,  and  of  other  public  works,  had 
all  by  the  time  of  Claudius  passed  into  Caesar's 
hands.  The  praefectura  vigilum  dates  from 
6  A.D.  The  far  more  important  praefectura 
tirhia  became  a  permanent  office  under  Tiberius. 
[Praefeotui  (lo).l 

In  Italy,  the  exclusive  military  authority 
vested  in  Caesar  made  him  responsible  not  only 
for  the  levying  of  troops  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  Italian  coasts  and  harbours,  but  also 
gave  him  the  right  to  suppress  disorder  by 
military  force  (Suet.  Aug.  82,  Tib.  87;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  17).  Closely  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  Italy  was  the  care  of 
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Viae],  the  imperial  lands  and 
Fiscus;  Provincia;  Colonia]. 
The  imperium  of  Augustus  ranked  as  mains 
over  that  exercised  by  aU  other  holders  of 
imperium ;  and  he  could  claim  the  deference 
due  in  republican  times  to  the  consul ;  and  in 
course  of  time  praetors  and  proconsuls  were 
placed  almost  as  entirely  under  Caesar's  con- 
trol as  his  own  legates,  prefects,  and  procurators. 


The  proconsul  was  in  theory  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent position  to  the  imperial  legate,  being 
responsible,  not  to  Caesar,  but  to  the  consuls, 
senate,  and  people  of  Rome.  The  earlier  em- 
perors generally  abstained  from  exercising 
authority  over  proconsuls  and  proconsular  pro- 
vinces outside  the  limits  of  their  special  rights, 
and  down  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  first  century 
Caesar's  control  over  these  provinces  was  less 
absolute  and  direct  than  over  his  own.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century  the  distinction 
gradually  ceased  to  have  any  practical  import- 
ance ;  and  on  the  strength  of  his  maius  impe- 
rium Caesar's  control  over  proconsuls  was 
virtually  as  complete  as  his  control  over  his 
own  legates.  The  appeal  to  consuls  and  senate 
disappeared  in  favour  of  the  appeal  to  Caesar ; 
and  the  proconsul  was  controlled,  directed,  and 
instructed  in  the  work  of  administration  by  the 
rescripts,  edicts,  and  constitutions  of  Caesar ; 
which  gradually  assumed  the  force  of  law. 

The  degradation  of  the  regular  mu^tratua 
cum  imperio  in  Rome,  from  ^eir  orifmal  posi- 
tion as  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  state  to 
that  of  municii>al  officials  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
began  under  the  Republic,  and  was  completed 
by  the  transference  to  Caesar  of  one  depart- 
ment of  administration  after  another  even  in 
'  Rome  and  Italy. 

I      The  Augustan    system  left   the  consulship 
1  still  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  state,  and 
!  this    pre-eminence    was    formally    recognised 
throughout  the  first  century  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  19 ; 
j  cf.  Suet.  Tib.  81).    Even  in  the  third  century 
I  there  was  no  appeal  to  Caesar  from  the  juris- 
i  diction  of  consuls  and  senate,  and  the  consuls 
I  (ordinarii)  still  gave  their  names  to  the  year. 
:  [Consul.]    But  the  course  of  events  robbed  the 
consuls  of  all  but  purely  domestic  duties,  while 
it  entrusted  to  the  princeps  the  general  guar* 
dianship  and  government  of  the  empire;  and 
they  descended  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that,  not 
only  of  the  emperor,  but  of  the  praefectus  urbi. 
'      The  jurisdiction  of  the  praetors  was  gradu- 
I  ally  restricted  to  certain  well-defined  depart- 
I  ments  marked  out  for  them  by  imperial  order. 
I  [Praetor.]    The  appointment  of  moffiatraiua 
i  cum  imperio  came  to  the  emperor  in  virtue  of 
,  his  consular  imperium,  by  the  right  of  nomi- 
.  natio   (Tac.   Ann.    i.   81)    and   commendatio 
(i.  16).    This  in  time  was  extended  to  the  con- 
sulship.   More  freedom  of  choice  was  allowed 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  magistrates:  but  by 
the  third  century  the  emperor  appointed  all. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  senate 
had  lost  all  importance  as  Caesar's  partner ;  by 
the  end  of  the  third  it  was  virtually  discarded 
even  as  an  instrument  of  his  government. 
[Senatus.] 

These  changes  brought  about  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  personal  position  of  the  princeps. 
The  more  absolute  he  became,  the  more  difficult 
it  was  to  treat  him  as  anjrthing  but  a  monarch. 
It  was  desirable  to  organise  and  settle  the 
principate  and  its  succession,  and  to  maintain 
the  superior  majesty  of  the  Roman  Caesar  to 
that  of  all  Oriental  kings.  This  policy  was  en- 
couraged by  the  increasing  influence  of  Ori- 
ental habits  and  beliefs  in  the  imperial  court 
and  in  Roman  society. 

The  limitation  of  time,  observed  in  form  by 
Augustus,  disappeared  at  his  death.  Tiberius 
and  his  successors  received  the  imperium  for 
life.  [Imperium.]  The  various  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  princeps  were  conferred  en 
blocy  and  transferred  with  Utile  or  no  alteration 
from  one  emperor  to  another.     The  authority 
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conferred  upon  Au^stas  was  not  only  built  up 
out  of  various  distinct  powers,  but  was  limited 
by  the  extent  of  these,  and  was  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  laws.  But  by  the  close  of  the  second 
century  the  authority  of  the  prinoeps  was 
regarded,  not  only  as  single,  but  as  plenary  and 
absolute.  The  emperors  are  exempted  from 
the  laws,  and  it  is  their  privilege  to  give  laws, 
not  their  duty  to  receive  them. 

Another  monarchical  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
elevation  of  the  emperor's  family  and  friends 
above  the  level  of  private  persons,  and  of 
his  personal  servants  and  agents  to  that  of 
state  officials.  The  family  of  Caesar  {domtu 
CcLenarU)  had  not  properly  any  public  rank 
or  privileges.  Under  Augustus  there  was  no 
pulmc  recognition  of  the  domut  CtieBoris^ 
domuB  Auausta,  &c.  Honours  were  heaped 
upon  members  of  the  imperial  family,  but 
within  the  forms  of  the  Republic.  After 
Augustus,  honours  of  a  distinctly  royal  charac- 
ter were  given.  The  title  of  *  Augusta,'  first 
given  to  £ivia,  was  by  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury commonly  ^nted,  not  onlv  to  the  wife  of 
the  reigning  princeps,  but  to  his  sisters  and 
daughters.  The  honour  of  deification  was  freely 
granted  in  the  second  century,  and  after  the 
time  of  Domitian  the  heads  of  female  members 
of  Caesar's  house  appear  frequently  on  the 
coins.    [Apotheosii.] 

Under  Tiberius  the  friends  of  the  princeps, 
the  cohort  amicorum^  was  divided  into  two 
classes,  with  varying  privileges;  admission  to 
it  was  a  formal  act  (Tao.  Ann,  vii.  9),  expulsion 
from  it  a  penalty  (Suet.  Tib.  56;  Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
Iti,  24).  At  Rome  it  constituted  a  court,  with 
a  regular  ceremonial  and  scale  of  precedence. 
In  the  second  century  the  term  amici  denoted 
broadly  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  more  especiallv  the  innermost  circle 
of  these,  the  comites ;  which  name  by  d^rees 
became  a  r^ular  title  of  nobility. 

A  similar  promotion  was  extended  to  the 
emperor's  household  servants  and  subordinate  j 
Al^ents.  The  household  service  of  Caesar  was, 
itke  that  of  private  persons,  limited  at  first  to 
slax'es  and  freedmen.  But  even  under  the 
«>arly  emperors,  some  of  the  household  offices 
ixwie  to  the  level  of  the  highest  magistracies  of 
*Uie  (<*  g.  the  liberii  a  rationibuSf  a  libeUis^ 
t«^  ppUtulU),  In  the  second  century  these 
miHM/ma  principcUus  were  held  by  Roman 
Iku^ihU  [ProoUTAtor.]  Thus  there  arose  a 
«lt'ioUv  imperial  service,  which  was  distinct  from 
Uukt  i4  the  state,  and  which  finally  ousted  the 
UiWr  from  all  but  an  insignificant  share  in  the 
mUmuustration  of  the  empire.  Even  by  the  close 
v4  %)x¥  second  century  we  find  spread  over 
Kvotus  Italy,  and  the  provinces  an  army  of 
xvihi.  )a1s,  who  are  in  the  strictest  sense  the  ser- 
%.iuU  of  Caesar  only.  There  was  a  regular 
.\HU'm  ol  promotion  upwards  from  the  less 
uutHviUut  procurationes  to  the  procuratorship 
a  .  u:*^>mbus^  and  finally  to  the  coveted  prefec- 
'iito.  oi  Kgypt  or  the  praetorian  guard;  and 
taivvuf;h«>ut  promotion  came  from  Caesar  alone. 
iiii  %  tu  t\  *te  service  constituted  the  really  effec- 
u\  <  mo  i  i>f  the  machinery  of  government. 

Uto  vU>«iignation  of  the  early  emperors  ad- 
>KUvl  U'lombly  closely  to  republican  usage, 
.  vx .  t>:  tlua  the  ^t^ntile  nomen  was  dropped  by 
V  .^  .  .uia,  hberius,  and  Gaius.  But  from  the 
t  U>  .vu  oia^turors  onwards,  titles  were  multi- 
1  V  J  I  iuUt  the  Flavian  emperors  *  Imperator 
V  >^  «>  '  UH«k  the  first  place,  and  the  only 
viu  v'  vv^u«.^uuu  was  that  of  Augustus.  Trajan 
a...wiua    cv^nomiua   conmiemorative  of   his 
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victories:  'Pius,'  *  Felix,*  'Invictus'  became 
official  titles  preceding  that  of  'Augustua.' 
Other  additions,  'dominus  noster,'  'pacificator 
orbis,'  *  restitutor  orbis,*  &o,,  became  common. 
[Homen;  Imparinm,  p.  860.] 

The  language  used  in  addressing  the  emperor^ 
or  in  speaking  of  him,  departed  even  more 
widely  tram  republican  practice.  The  use  of 
the  term  *dommus,'  against  which  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  protested,  was  common  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Plin^.  By  Greek  writers 
and  on  Greek  inscriptions  the  emperor  is 
frequently  styled  $wri\€6s.  The  influenoe  of 
Caesar- worship  is  early  seen:  'caelestis'  and 
*  sacer '  are  common  attributes  of  imperial  acta 
and  qualities.  But  not  until  the  time  of  Aura- 
lian  was  the  emperor  directly  and  officially 
styled  'deus.* 

The  ceremonial  and  general  arrangements  of 
the  court  of  the  third  oentunr  bei^ime  more 
stately  and  Oriental.  While  the  households  of 
the  earlier  emperors  differed  from  those  of 
great  Roman  nobles  mainly  by  their  greats* 
numbers  and  magnificence,  the  courts  of  Cara- 
calla  and  their  successors  are^enuinely  Oriental 
in  character.  We  have  chamberlainB,  cup- 
bearers, keepers  of  the  imperial  robes,  Ssc^  the 
jealously-guarded  royal  chamber,  with  its  hang- 
ing curtains  and  attendant  guards,  and  even 
the  prostration  {adoratio)  of  Uie  subject  before 
his  royal  master. 

The  dress  and  insignia  of  the  emperors  of 
the  first  two  centuries  are  all  of  repubUoan 
origin.  The  consular  chair  and  lictors  were 
granted  to  Augustus  in  28  B.C.  The  right  to 
wear  the  ordinary  magisterial  tc^  was  prob- 
ably conferred  at  the  same  time,  and  down  to 
the  close  of  the  second  century  this  was  the 
regular  dress  of  the  emperor  when  in  Rome  or 
Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triumphal  robea 
which  Augustus  was  auUiorised  to  wear  in 
Rome  on  special  occasions  became  the  mono- 
poly of  Caesar,  and  were  commonly  worn  by 
later  emperors  on  public  occasion^  at  Rome, 
and  even  in  the  senate.  The  purple  paluda- 
mentum  belonged  from  the  first  to  Caesar,  in 
virtue  of  his  exclusive  and  supveme  military 
authority.  In  the  third  centimr  it  was  fre- 
quently worn,  even  in  Italy  and  at  Rome,  and  its 
assumption  was  the  recognised  symbol  of  acces- 
sion to  the  principate.  The  laurel  wreath  of 
the  vir  iriumphalis  and  the  sword  and  dagger 
of  military  authority  were  reserved  to  the  prin- 
ceps. But  not  until  the  close  of  the  third 
century  did  the  Roman  Caesar  openly  copy  in 
his  dress  the  fashions  of  Eastern  monaichs. 
The  corona  radicUa  rm^ularly  appears  on 
coins  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
[Corona].  Gallienus  and  Diocletian  anticipated 
the  Eastern  splendour  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, by  appearing  in  Rome  wiui  a  barbaric 
display  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 

Prinoeps  iuTentu'tis.    [Equites.] 

Prinoeps  sena'tni.    [Senatoi.] 

Pri'noipes,  Pnnoi'pia.    [Exeroitns.] 

Priyile  ginm.  A  law  directed  for  or  against 
a  person  or  persons  (Cic.  Legg.  m.  19,  44,  Sett, 
80,  66).    [Lex.] 

npoaycoycCas  ypa^i^.  See  Appendix, 
Greek  Law. 

npo3oXi^.    See  Araendix,  Gbkzk  Ljlw. 

npo3oiIXcv|i.a.    [BovXi^.] 

np63ovXoi.  A  name  applicable  to  any 
commissioners  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  people  fHdt.  vL 
7,  vii.  172).  The  word  is  also  used  to  aenote  a 
sort  of  committee  for  initiating  measures  in  an 
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oligarchy.  Where  it  coexisted  with  the  j8ov\^, 
it  was  established  as  a  check  upon  it  to  prevent 
more  democratic  tendencies  (Arist.  Pol.  vi.  15, 
11).  Such  was  the  government  at  Corinth  after 
the  fall  c^  the  Kypselids.  A  board  of  ten 
vp6$ov\ot  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the 
end  of  the  Sicilian  War,  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  public  safetyJThuc.  viiL  1 ;  Ar.  Lya.  467). 

np6xovs.    [Pottery,  Vrceus.} 

np6KX'naic.  See  Appendix,  Greek  Law, 
AiaiTT)Ta£. 

Proco'ninl.  The  o^oe  of  proconsul  was 
one  resting  on  the  theory  of  delegated  authority. 
Bel^^tion  of  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  Borne,  elsewhere  than  in 
the  city,  for  certain  specific  purposes,  was  a 
theory  always  recc^ised  by  uie  Roman  com- 
monwealth. Without  the  walls  the  full  con- 
sular imperium  might  for  a  temporary  purpose 
be  oonf  eired  on  an  individual,  who  was  then  said 
to  act  in  the  oonpul's  stead  {pro  conaule). 
But  in  practice  this  delegation  usually  assumed 
the  form  of  a  prolongation  of  existing  command 
iprorogatio).  The  first  known  instance  <5f  the 
proconsulate  as  a  delegation  ol  the  consular 
imperium  outside  Bome  is  that  of  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  in  827  B.C.  (Liv.  viii.  28, 12).  The  office 
was  not  conferred  in  the  usual  elective  oomitia, 
but  in  the  concilium  plebis,  on  the  motion  of 
the  tribunes,  who  themselves  acted  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  senate.  This  was  the  usual  consti- 
tutional procedure,  originally  observed  in  the 
prorogatio :  but  the  prorogatio  was  sometimes 
ordered  by  the  senate  alone  (Liv.  ix.  42),  and 
the  initiative  proceeded  regularly  from  the 
senate,  whether  or  not  the  m^wure  was  always 
passed  by  plebiscitum ;  the  senate  being  oon- 
stituViomdly  the  proper  bod^  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  matters  of 
foreign  administration. 

A  proconsul  thus  appointed  had  only  the 
military  extra-pomeriai  imperium.  For  a 
Roman  commander  to  triumph  he  must  be 
invested  with  the  imperium  domi.  The  pro- 
consul had  no  imperium  within  the  walls  {domi) ; 
consequently,  for  him  to  triumph,  a  special 
decree  of  the  people  was  necessary,  conferring 
the  imperium  on  him  for  the  occasion.  The 
senate,  on  recognising  the  proconsul's  claim  to 
a  triumph,  asked  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to 
propose  liie  matter  to  the  concilium  plebis, 
and  get  a  plebiscitum  sanctioning  the  arrange- 
ment (Liv.  zxvi.  21) ;  this  was  done  ex  auciori- 
taie  aenatua. 

When  the  office  of  proconsul  was  delegated  to 
a  person  who  did  not  possess  the  imperium  at 
all,  the  procedure  was  one  of  election  in  the 
oomitia  centuriata,  the  regular  comitia  for  con- 
sular elections.  P.  Comelms  Scipio  was  created 
proconsul  in  this  way,  in  211  B.C.  (Liv.xxvi.  18). 

With  the  formation  of  the  Roman  provinces 
outside  Italy  the  prolongation  of  procoi^sular 
command  became  a  definite  constitutional 
necessity ;  and  when  the  number  of  provinces 
increased,  their  administration  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  consuls  and  the  two  city  praetors. 
In  Uie  interval  between  the  Second  Punic  War 
and  the  reforms  of  Sulla,  the  proconsulship  be- 
came on  annual  institution,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  a4miniBtering  those  provinces  where 
the  largest  military  forces  were  required.  The 
appointment  of  a  proconsul  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  without  the  sanction  of  a 
plebiscitum.  But  the  formality  of  a  lex  curiata^ 
^  law  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  curies,  still 
remained,  being  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
imperium  vested  in  the  proconsul  by  the  senate. 
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This  was  done  away  with  by  Sulla,  as  a  consti- 
tutional necessity,  but,  as  the  formal  popular 
recognition  of  the  imperium,  it  continued  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 

The  proconsular  miperium  without  the  walls 
was  unlimited  by  any  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  it  within  Rome  itself.  Outside  the 
walls  it  maintained  all  its  original  regal 
character  (Cic.  Bep.  i.  40,  68,  Legg.  iii.  8,  6). 
It  was  limited  by  definite  rights  of  provincial 
civiUUes  (Cic.  Att.  v.  11,  2 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  58, 8), 
but  in  the  field  it  was  unlimited  apad  with- 
out appeal  (Cic.  Legg.  8,  6).  After  the  Second 
Punic  War  the  right  of  appeal  {provocatio) 
seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Roman  citizens 
on  service  (Sail.  lug.  69). 

After  the  creation  of  the  provinces,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  proconsulate  had  been  fixed  generally 
at  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
government.  Sulla  (in  81  b.c.)  defined  this 
arrangement  by  law  (Lex  Cornelia  deprovinciia 
ordinandU)^  and  so  established  a  complete 
separation  between  home  and  foreign  com- 
mands; which  lasted  until  Caesar,  fk  46  B.C., 
fixed  the  tenure  of  consular  provinces  at  two 
years  (Cic.  PhU.  i.  8, 19).  Augustus  restored 
the  original  limit  of  one  year  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
58),  and  this  rule  remained  in  force.  The  date 
at  which  the  proconsul  entered  on  his  office 
during  the  Republic  was  probably  in  theory 
March  1,  the  commencement  of  the  official 
year,  but  depended  partly  on  circumstances, 
since  the  previous  governor  had  to  retain  the 
command,  or  delegate  it  to  an  officer  within  the 
province,  until  his  successor  arrived  (Cic.  Att. 
vi.  6,  4).  Hence  arose  Caesar's  dispute  with 
the  senate.  A  senatusconsultum  of  52  b.c., 
provided  that  proconsular  governorships  should 
not  be  filled  up  until  five  years  after  the  consul- 
ship had  been  neld.  The  regulation  as  to  the 
five  years'  interval  between  home  and  foreign 
commands  was  maintained  by  Augustus,  but 
not  strictly  adhered  to.  Some  oonsulares  were 
set  aside  by  the  senate,  others  by  the  emperor 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71).  Proconsuls  were  now  con- 
fined  to  the  senatorial  provinces,  and  the 
governors  of  these  provinces  had  the  title,  even 
though  they  may  only  have  been  praetors.  The 
two  ^ef  senatorial  provinces,  Asia  and  Africa, 
were  always  given  to  cqnsulares,  and  hence  the 
iiUeproconaul  constUaris ;  the  other  proconsuls 
were  only  prastorii.  In  A^ca,  as  one  of  the 
corn-supplying  provinces,  tjie  senatorial  pro- 
consul had  a  legion,  sometimes  two ;  but  the 
appointment,  instead  of  being  regulated  by 
allotment  among  the  senior  oonsulares,  was 
thrown  on  the  princeps  (Tac.  Ann,  iii.  85,  74). 
Each  senatorial  proconsul  had  three  legaH  pro 
praeiore,  nominally  chosen  by  himself,  out 
approved  by  the  emperor;  he  drew,  from  the 
tmie  of  Augustus,  a  saJaiy  from  the  treasury 
{aalarium  proconrntUvre^  Tac.  Agr.  48,  8) ;  he 
was  attended  by  lictors,  and  had  the  other 
insignia  of  his  nmk,  but  did  not  wear  the  mili- 
tary dress,  to  show  that  his  conmiand  was  not  a 
military  one. 

Subordinate  conmiand  is  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  proconsular  imperium.  For 
this  reason  the  oonsulares  who  governed  the  im- 
perial provinces  were  never  culed  proconsuls, 
but  legati  pro  praetorcy  becaupe  their  commana 
was  not  an  independent  one.  When  in  special 
cases  proconsular  imperium,  t(^ether  with  full 
power  to  exercise  it  in  a  military  capacity,  was 
conferred  upon  anyone,  he  became  a  coUeague 
of  the  emperor  {eoUega  ifnperii)^  and  the  con- 
ferring of  this  honour  was  one  of  the  most 
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distmciiTe  modes  of  nommaXing  a  ■dcccmot  to  '  curator  eastrensU) ;  and  an  agent  of  the  mint 
the  principate.  '  (jfrocurtUor  monetae)  is  also  foond.     Other 

Proeim'tar.  The  term  procurator  is  naed  {norindal  procurators  coUected  imperial  does 
to  denote  the  transaction  of  agencj  of  almosi  imposed  on  all  the  proTinces  alike,  soch  as  the 
anj  description.  It  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  portoria,  lapsed  legacies  {bona  eaduca),  and 
managing  agents  of  property  at  Rome.  It  is  the  property  of  condemned  persons  {bona 
osed  especi^y  of  the  managers  of  the  landed  damnatorum)^  vicenmae,  and  the  centetima 
property  of  a  dominus  or  owner,  who  transacts  rerum  venalium ;  special  procurators  being 
DQsmess  and  directs  bis  agricnltaral  operations  '  attached  to  each  brsnch  of  the  revenue,  both 
through  a  procorator ;  soch  an  agent  had  the  in  imperial  and  s^iatorial  provinces.  The 
management  and  control,  sabject  to  direction,  emperor's  vast  provincial  estates  were  adminis- 
of  one  or  more  estates  (Plin.  Ep.  iiL  19,  S).  tered  bvjTrocttra^om/Ki^'monu. 
They  were  generally  freedmen,  or  evoi  favoured  i  Another  class  of  procurators  connected  with 
slaves.  the  imperial  administration  of  the  provinces 

In  the  civil  law  of  Rome,  procorator  is  a  were  the  procuratoret  Caesaris  pro  legato^ 
parallel  term  to  Cognitor ;  aiid  is  almost  eqni-  governors  of  outlying  and  comparatively  on- 
valent  to  the  modem  attorney  [ActioL  Lake  important  districts  dassed  with  the  imperial 
the  oognitor,  he  was  the  person  through  whose  provinces,  e.g.  Raetia,  Thrace,  Maoretaniay 
agency  a  legal  action  might  be  mioertaken;  Cappadocia  (Tac  Ann.  iL  56),  and  Jadaea, 
the  appointment  was  simple,  only  depending  on  whidi  was  nnder  the  government  of  Pontioa 
the  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  procn-    Pilatns,  its  procurator  pro  legcUo  (26^6  a.d.). 


rator  so  amwinted. 

The  political  sense  of  the  word  procurator 
originated  with  the  Empire  and  the  personal 


These  procurators  were  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  nearest  imperial  legate  {legatut 
pro  praetore):  Judaea,  for  instance,  was  at- 


govemment  that  it  brou^t  about.  In  that  •  tached  to  tl^  larger  province  of  Syria,  and 
division  of  state  administration  which  was  man-  Pilate  was  deposed  from  office  by  Yitellius  the 
aged  by  the  prinoeps,  certain  state  functions  governor  of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  lud.  xviii.  4,  2). 
were  delegated  to  praefecti;  most,  however,  were  The  imperial  procurators  were  continued  in 
managed  oy  the  imperial  agents,  the procuro-  office  for  terms  of  indefinite  length;  and  had 
tore*  Caesaru,  They  were  in  a  strict  sense  the  fixed  salaries  from  the  treasury.  The  words 
Horvants  of  the  emperor,  with  no  independent  trecenariuM^  ducenarius^  and  centenariuM  de- 
but only  representative  authority  {minUteria  note  the  value  of  these  posts,  according  as  the 
principatuSy  Tac  Hist.  i.  58).  [Plinoepi.]  salary  varied  from  one  hundred  to  throe  hun- 
They  were  originally  slaves  or  freedmen,  gene-  ,  dred  sestertia  (Suet.  Claud.  34).  Little  ia 
rally  the  latter  rTao.  Ann.  iv.  6,  7).  Pallas,  e.j^.,  known  about  the  scale  of  promotion  in  these 
the  freedman  of  Claudius,  was  his  jTTocuraior  a  offices.  As  the  system  became  organised,  an 
rationibut.  Gradually,  however,  these  posts  order  of  promotion  would  become  customary, 
came  to  be  of  more  importance,  and  the  more  subject  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
responsible  procuratorships  wero  given,  not  to  Prodi'giiun  in  its  original  meaning  differs 
freedmen,  but  to  equites  {eaueatri*  nobilita^)  little  from  ottentum,  monttruny,  portentum 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  58,  1 ;.  The  lower  grades  were  (Cic.  Div.  i.  43,  93).  In  its  widest  acoepta- 
held  either  by  equites  or  freedmen.  The  quaes-  tion  the  word  denotes  any  sign  by  which  the 
torship,  and  certain  lower  offices  that  led  to  it,  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future  event,  whether 
formed  the  road  to  senatorial  nobility :  a  pro-  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens  and 
Guratorship  in  the  emperor's  household  was  the  auguries  of  every  description  (Verg.  Aen.  v. 
stepping-stone  to  a  prefecture,  which  was  the  688 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  49, 107) ;  but  usually  in  the 
crown  of  equestrian  nobility.  The  procurators  sense  of  a  had  omen  affecting  the  state, 
soon  ^ined  judicial  authority  in  the  provinces,  For  prodigium  in  privatoloco  (Liv.xliii.  18) 
especially  in  financial  matters,  in  which  they  and  its  ^rorura/^,  see  Bidental. 
were  responsible  to  the  emperor  alone ;  while^  Such  prodigies  were  viewed  as  manifestations 
they  kept  within  the  terms  of  their  commission,'^''  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  warnings  of  coming 
their  acts  had  the  authority  of  those  of  the  vengeance,  and  might  be  expiated  by  the  proper 
emperor  himself.  ,  rites  and  sacrifices.     Rules  for  expiation  were 

There  were  several  classes  of  procurators ;  laid  down  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Etruscans 
most  of  them  finance  officers  (procuratores  (Cic.  Dto.  L  88, 72) ;  and  in  unprecedented  cases 
fisei).  The  officer  connected  with  the  fiscns  at  recourse  might  be  had,  not  only  to  the  ham- 
Rome  was  originally  a  procurator,  as  well  as  |  spices,  but  to  the  Sibylline  books  or  even  the 
the  agent  for  collectmg  the  Roman  or  Italian  I  Delphic  oracle  [Hamspioes ;  Slbyllini  libzi]. 
dues  for  the  fiscus,  such  as  the  vicesima  \  When  the  senate  received  information  of  a  pro- 
Jiereditatium.  There  were  also  procuratores  '  digy  happening  in  publico  loco,  Uie  first  pro- 
ra^ionum  tfummorum,  keepers  .and  auditors  of  i  cess  was  to  examine  witnesses  either  them- 
the  imperial  accounts.  Other  titles  were  |  selves  (Liv.  xxiL  1)  or  by  the  pontifices  (liv. 
rationaiis  summae  rei,  dispensator  or  dispen-  [  i.  20).  If  the  fact  was  proved,  and  also  judged 
aator  summarum  (Suet.  Vesp.  12),  and  viticus  .  important,  tlien  they  were  said  suscipere  pro^ 
aummarunif  Ac.  The  central  director  of  the  '  curationem ;  when  the  fault  was  known,  the 
fiscus  was  called  a  rationibua  and  rationaiis^  first  necessity  was  atonement  by  punishing  the 
and  after  Hadrian's  reign  was  always  an  criminal  (cf.  Liiv.  ii.  42) ;  the  next  point  was  to 
eques.  settle  what  deities  were  to  be  appeased.  VThere 


Another  class  of  procurators  administered 
the  finances  of  the  imperial  provinces,  like  the 
quaestors  in  the  senatorial  provinces.     They 


no  god  was  specially  pointed  to,  there  was  a 
sacrifice  in  general  terms,  *deo  aut  deae'; 
finally,  when  the  offended  deity  was    ascer< 


were    connected,    therefore,    with    the    fiscus  taineo,  it  remained  to  determine  what  claim 

promnciaUsj  and  managed  the  collection  of  {poatilio)  for    atonement  he  made  (see  Cic. 

ttixes  due  to  it,  as  well  as  their  disbursement.  Harusv.  Resp.  10,  20).    An  edict  then  declared 

There  was  anoUier  treasury  connected  with  the  how  the   expiation  should  be  made,  by  hos- 

military  station  in  an  imperial  province  {fiscus  tiae  maiores  or  novendiale  sacrutn  or  obse- 

eaah-ensis),  with  a  correspondmg  agent  {pro-  cratio,  or,  in  the  gravest  cases,  Supplioatio  or 
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the  imperiam,  with  the  religioas  ceremonies 
of  the  vota  and  attspiciaf  and  the  Lex  Cori- 
ata,  or  popular  sanction  for  all  magiairahts 
cum  imperio  (Cic.  Leg.  Aar.  ii.  11,  26).  The 
tenure  of  his  imperium  oy  tine  praetor  was  now, 
as  a  rule,  biennial,  one  year  being  spent  in  office 
at  home,  the  other  as  goyemor  of  a  province 
(see  Provincia).  The  senatusconsultum  of  52 
B.C.  postponed  the  command  of  a  province  until 
five  years  after  the  praetor  had  ended  his  period 
of  office  at  home  (see  Proconsul). 

When,  under  the  Empire,  the  provinces  were 
divided  into  senatorial  and  imperial,  the  mili- 
tary provinces  were  given  to  governors  with  the 
title  of  propraetor,  the  non-military  to  procon- 
suls. The  senatorial  proconsuls,  however,  were 
accompanied  by  legatiproconsulis  propraetore. 


nPOAOSIA 

ieiunium;  and  the  matter  was  entrusted  to 
the  consuls. 

npoSoaCa.    See  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law. 
npocSpCou      The     right    or    privilege   of 
the  front  seats  at  games  and  in  theatros  or 
public  assemblies,  granted   b^  Greek  states 
(often    with    ir^Acia)    to    citizens    (Ar.    Eq, 
576),  ambassadors  (Aeschin.  64,  26).  and  dis- 
tinguished foreigners :  e.g.  dc8<(<r0ai  Bk  asbr^  jcol 
4yy6yois  [  —  iiry^  xpot^play  ie(d  hriXtuuf  vamwv 
jc.T.X.  (Hicks,  (freek  Inter.  99). 
np6c8pok.    [BovXi^.] 
npocia4>opa.    At  first,  after   the  institu- 
tion of  the  new  census  and  the  introduction 
of  the  avfinoplat  in  the  archonship  of  Nausi- 
nikus    (878-7   B.C.),    the    state    collected    the 
€la'<popd  directly  from  those  liable  to  it,  and 

those  who  fell  in  arrear  were  proceeded  against  I  They  were  assessors  of  the  senatorial  governor, 
in  the  same  way  as  all  debtors  to  the  state  |  and  were  all  alike  caUed  propraetors.  The 
(Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  609,  §  54,  c.  Titnocr.  p.  legati  were  selected  by  the  proconsuls  them- 
752,  §  166)..  To  avoid  delay  the  wpodo'^opd !  selves,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  princeps. 
was  introduced,  viz.  certain  individuals  had  to  ,  The  title  qutLestormro  praetore  may  mean 
advance  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  and  to  !  (1)  (during  tne  Bepublic)  one  who  replaced  an 
recoup  themselves  from  the  others  liable  to  the  I  absent  or  dead  superior  in  a  province  for  the 
tax.  This  burden  naturally  fell  upon  the  richer  purpose  of  temporary  government ;  or  (2)  one 
citizens.  It  is  not  known  now  it  was  assessed,  who,  though  stiU  only  a  quaestor,  was  appointed 
By  this  means  the  possibility  of  taxes  falling    to    an   independent    command    by  senate  or 

into  arrears  was  prevented.    To  recover  money    people ;   (8)  (during  the  Empire)  in  a  senate- 
thus  advanced  was  called  Tpocio'^opcb'  KOfjdCt-    rial  province,  the  quaestor,  who  is  the  finance 

<r0a(,  tltnrpdm cBai  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  977t    officer  in  such  a  province,  had  this  title. 

§  87),  and  all  actions  arising  from  it  belonged       The  governors   of    the  imperial  provinces, 

to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  strategi  [Ela^opaj.     :  under  the  Empire,  were  all  legati  Caesariapro 
npoYdM.ci.a.    [Katrimoninm.]  \praetore  (seeTrocurator).    They  were  legati 

Proleta'riL    The  state,  according  to  the  Ser-    of  the  emperor :  hence  they  could  not  have  the 

viuk  constitution,  was  divided  into  those  who    proconsulare  imperium,  which  was  vested  in 

liad  property  (locupletea  or  adsidui)  arranged  |  the  princeps.    These   propraetorial  govemor- 

in  classes,  and  those  who  had  not  and  were    ships  had  no  definite  hmit  of  time,  and  their 

outside  these  classes ;  these  unclassed  citizens    tenure  depended  on  the  emperor's  discretion 

were  called  capite  censi  [Caput],  orproletariit    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  80),  their  holders  having  fixed 

i.e.  *  begetters  of  children '  (Cic.  Hep.  ii.  22,    salaries  from  the  imperial  treasury.    The  impe- 

40).    I^ese  included  all  who  were  assessed  at  ^  rial  provinces  all  involved  military  commands ; 

not  more  than  1500  (usea.    For  their  military  |  and  nence  the  legati  Caesaris  wore  the  military 

service,  see  Exeroitus.  dress  and  sword,  which  were  not  worn  by  the 

npoM>vi^aTpta.    [MatrimonilUll.  proconsuls  of  senatorial  provinces. 

PronmlslB.    [Cena.}  I^pylae'a  (xpoir^Xflua:  occasionally  irpow^ 

Prona'os.    [Arohiteotiira,  Tebiples.]  Acuok).  The  name  applied  to  a  porch  or  entrance 

Pro'niiba.    [Xatrimonivm.]  of  elaborate  architectural  construction,  e.g.  the* 

n  po^i^  ft)  s .    [OraeolmiL]  *  Pylons '  of  Egyptian  temples  (Hdt.  ii.  101,  Ac). 

Propla'ima  {vp^vKcurfia).   The  first  sketch  in 

clay,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  a  work  in 

bronze,  marble,  or  other  material. 
Propnige'um.    [Balneae.] 
Proprae'tor,  Pro  praeco're  (&Kri(rrpanry^f )• 

The  propraetorship  was,  like  the  proconsulate, 

technically  a  delegation  of  the  praetorian  impe- 
rium outside  the  pomerium ;  but,  instead  of  the 

delegation  of  a  new  imperium   militiaef  the 

course  usually  adopted  was  the  prolongation  of 

an  imperium  already  existing  {prorogatio).  The 

title  pro  praetore  seems  to  be  an  older  title 

than  that  of  pro  conaule^  and  to  have,  like 

praetoTt  a  military  signification.    This  view  of 

the  propraetorship  as   a   delegated   military 

imperium  never  died  out.      Wnen,  e.g.t   the 

military  imperium  was  to  be  conferred  on  an 

individual  who  had  held  no  magistracy,  or  only 

a  minor  one,  it  is  generally  conferred  with  the 

titlepro  praetore. 
When  the  number  of  the  Roman  provinces 

increased  beyond  the  four  original  provinces, 

for  which  special  praetors  were  appointed,  the 

prolongation  of  the  imperium  of  tne  two  city 

praetors  became  usual.    The  provinces  were 

divided  between  the  past  consuls  and  prae- 
tors, the  propraetors  obtaining  those  provinces 

where  least  military  forces  were  required.    As 

provincial  governors  they  were  invested  with 


Flf.  806.— Oroond'plao  of  the  Pronrlaaa. 
Diy,  central  portloo;  AA',  wingt;  EB*.  imwifn:  FF*. 
mm%  porUoo  ;  A.   Ilti^Mo^i^ ;    B,  Tempi*  ot  NUm 
ApiMos :  C.  PedMtal  of  Agrlpp*. 

The  name  is,  however,  used  almost  exclusively 
with  reference  to  the  great  entrance  of  thiB 
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JiCTOiiolu  M  Athena,  built  by   tbe    >ic)utect  '  ahonld  uak  to  protect  them.    BaDa's  i-**^"' 

Hnmikle*  undrr  FeriUes  (Plat.  Periel.  IS).         I  pretext  wu  tb>t  the  proKrwh'  nn  toXn.  or 

It  VH  bailt  in  fiie  yeui  (487--1B3  b.c.)  bj  mamie*  to  the  state,  liaoaA  Uwii  cooqilicit} 
UoevUes,  the  execntion  of  wlio«e  origiiu]  plui  with  iii  foreign  foea.  ^le  uct  tbal  tluae  |ffo- 
of  ft  still  gnouier  conception  was  crmmped,  pro-  Bcribud  wen  ref^arded  as  &m£«9  DatanOr 
bablybj  reliKions  reaaonB.  The  south  wing  of  aflectedthe  status  ol  their  duldiBii  aad  Jmm- 
Ihe  baifding  is  tberofore  not  sjnunatriaU  with  :  daota,  who  saflered  a  eofnti*  deminutvt.  Tbe 
the  north.  I  object  was  to  debar   tluim  aa  far  •■  iwitiLi 

The  plan  ot  the  Proprlaea  i*  a  wall  pierced  from  all  chances  of  a  pnblic  canei.  Tba  isn- 
with  five  doon.  The  boildingi  eouiiat  ol  a  scnption  Lst  wai  paUiahed  brfne  the  dicta, 
centtal  portico,  DD*,  with  two  advanced  wiDgs,  lorial  power  was  oonterred  on  SnUa  by  the  Lex 
AA',  laidinK  to  a  passage  flanked  with  colomns,  Valeria  (Flut.  SuUa,  39).  When  thii  wa*  con- 
EE',  and  a  second  portico  to  the  east,  FP,  ferred,  a  special  clause  granted  him  the  power 
opening  on  the  platfonu  of  the  Acropolis.  The  to  adjudicate  on  the  livea  azkd  pnfierty  ol 
building  is  ot  white  Pentclio  marble,  and  in  the  citizens  (Cic  Leg.  Agr.  ill.  1,  7).  The 
the  Doric  order,  though  here,  as  in  the  Par.  legality  ot  these  re^ahUious  was  iterer  qnes' 
theoon,  the  newly  introdoced  Ionic  style  waa  tioned,  and  the  diaabihtiea  impowd  <»  the 
associated  with  Uie  more  dignified  Dcmc.  It  children  ot  the  proacribed  still  remained  'm 
oorersd  the  whole  ol  the  western  end  of  the  <  loroe  after  many  ol   Sulla's  taws    had    biw<i 

.       _....    —  ,._.  ,_   I — i.,.       mu ^,    ,_a      mi L .„^j  pm  todfath 

\  SuUan  proscrip. 
■  may  not  improbaUy 
i  amounted  to  ITOO, 


Octavian,  and  Ijepidna,  in 
IS  B.C.  (Snet.  Aug.  37). 
The  number  ot  the  upper 
C  classes  Dow  proecribed 
eiDoeded  that  ot  SoOa. 
For  the  chief  party  airaeid 
at  by  the  triomTirs  waa 
that  of  the  optitnattt ; 
and  accordingly  9000 
eqnites  and  BOO  senators 
were  in  the  list.  The 
proscription  was  carried 
oat  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal hatred  and  greed — 
nhot  except,  perhaps,  on    thn 

part  ot  Octavian— quite 
ae  much  aa  fn>m  con- 
poriiooes,  ot  which  the  eastern  was  the  higher,  j  sideralaons  ol  political  necessity.  The  pn>- 
{•ere  heisaty  lu.  The  roots  were  ot  while  marble,  scription,  however,  did  not  definitely  commeHce 
No  soulpturs  was  iutrodaced  into  any  pait  of  |  until  the  tritunrirs  had  been  invested  with 
llie  building,  I  eitraordinary powers  reijmbticuconsfifiienitaB 

Tliere  wen  also  propylaea  at  Eleusis  and  at    (Liv.  Sp.i.-    — '    ' 

Corinth.  npoirrd.       ^ 

PnMM'BliUtl.     [TlwatniBL]  ni>oirri.tt\t.    [XibMtiU;  ^ 

np4<rMAiiffi£.     tiee  Appendix,  Ghxek  Law,,      npocrrdTi^s  To{isi^p,ou.     The  leader 

Al»^.  .  popular   party,  as  opposed  to    an  oligarchical 

FreMli'ptlo.  The  word  pnacriptio,  signi-  I  pwty  (see  Thoe.  iii.  70,  It.  68,  vi.  84],  in  a 
tying  primarily  the  'writing  op  '  of  anything,  democrat ical state,  (SeeQrote.)  Itsmeaningis 
waa  gunerally  used  to  denote  a  critCeQ  public  practically  the  same  as  Sinunryii.  The  title 
notice  at  aale ;  pratrrijitio  bonortim  waa  thus  was  no  more  official  than  the  ooTTCHponding 
applied  to  thi>  notin  of  property  sold  by  term  '  leader '  in  EngliBh.  It  is  given  to  Peri- 
anotion,  and  hence  applied  ut  the  sale  of  the  kles  (Thuc.  i.  137),  Kleon  [Ar.  Ban.  Bfl9),  Ephi- 
oonflsoated  goods  ot  persons  declared  public  altes  (Pint.  Cim.  15),  Thrasybolos  (Aesi^in. 
enemies   by   the    stale.       Sulla  (83  B.C.)   ex-    F.  L.  g  17S),  &c. 

tvnded  the  term  to  the  outlawry  ot  his  political         In    Dorian    democratical    states  W|»aTiin|i 
enemies,  sncli  outlawry  (ile  capilt  civil  H  de  ^t.  *.  was  sometimpa  an  official  title. 
bonU  proieriptio)    involving  lorfeit  ot  life  as  ,      npoffrdnji  wrb-bIbo  theofticial title  o(  various 
veil  as  ot  gmds.      Such  }i<ir«onH  were  called    tnnctionaries  in  the  citipn  of  Greece. 
froirripti,     Bulla  wan  H>e  first  to  '  proscribe '        flpoffTliiTitio.     See  Appendix,  GaEEK  Law, 
in  this  new  wime,  and  le  make  a  declaration  of  ;  Tlt^Tiiia. 
ODtlawn  agaiiiHt   luHtical  enemies  a  definite         npA6(iri,f.    jTnnili.] 

poUticalmeasure.  Thetormwhichthemeaimro  npoei(rii[o^  gee  Appendix,  Qbeei  Law. 
took  was  Ihe  posting  up  of  a  list  setting  forth  Tnvl'aeia.  This  term  originally  denoted 
the  names  of  the  victima,  with  certain  decrees  the  functions  prescribed  for  a  Ronuu  nugis- 
neoesaary  tor  its  execution  attached.  This  trate  (e.g.  KTbana  provineia,  Liv.  xixvi.  B). 
notice  offered' towards,  both  tor  information  The  more  common  meaning  is  that  ol  a  country 
which  might  lead  to  their  death,  and  lor  their  '  onteide  Itsiy  under  Roman  dominion  and 
eiecntiou  at  the  hands  of  either  citisens  or  governed  by  a  magistrate  ot  Rome, 
plavei,  and  imposed  penalties  on  those  who  i      The  Roman  stale,  in  its  oomidete  develop- 
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ment,  consisted  of  two  parts  with  distinct 
organisations,  Italy  and  the  Prorinoes.  Its 
provincial  dominions  commenced  with  Sicily, 
which  became  a  Roman  province  241  B.C.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  1,  2).  Sardinia  and  the  two  Spains 
came  next ;  Gaol  was  added  by  Caesar,  and  by 
the  time  of  Augustas  there  were  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, indudi^  the  whole  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean lands.  V^en  a  new  district  was  added 
to  the  empire,  the  conquering  general  as  a 
rule  sketched  the  main  pnnciples  (forma)  of  its 
settlement  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate 
(Plut  MarcelL  28),  though  in  very  important 
^ases  a  senatorial  commission  {deeemvirt)  of  its 
own  members  was  sent  to  settle  the  forma 
wrovinciae  (Liv.  xlv.  17;  Sail.  lug,  16;  Pint. 
XttCttU.  85).  The  arrangements  made  by  such 
ordinances  {lex)  concerned  primarily  finance 
and  judicature,  and  invariably  comprised  a 
minute  division  of  the  country  mto  districts  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  Romans,  as  far  as  possible,  left  pre- 
existing institutions  intact.  In  Sicily,  for 
instance,  the  Lex  Hieronica  established  by 
Hiero,  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  maintained  in  its 
entirety  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  6,  12-15).  [Deeiunae.] 
The  same  policy  was  followed  in  Egypt  (Mar- 
<]uardt,  BSm,  aiaaiaverwcUtungt  i.  270,  296), 
and  in  the  Greek  East.  The  seUlement  of  the 
municipal  constitutions  of  the  towns  was  gene- 
rally IcdFt  to  the  citizens ;  and  the  Senate  and 
Peo^e  still  continued  as  the  component  parts  of 
the  old  Greek  cities.  In  Sicily  there  was  a  body 
of  180  men,  called  Censors,  appointed  to  take 
the  census  of  Sicily  every  five  years  after,  the 
Roman  fashion  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  55).  The  island 
was  also  bound  to  furnish  and  maintain  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to 
Tiay  triinUum  for  the  carrying  on  of  wars ;  and 
Rome  also  i^ppropriated  the  porioria  or  harbour 
dues,  which  were  let  out  to  farm  to  persons  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  first  provincial  governors  were  praetors 
specially  created  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to 
the  two  praetors  who  administered  iustioe  at 
Rome  (Liv.  EpU.  xx.),  holding  office  for  a  year 
only.  As  new  provinces  were  created,  the 
government  of  these  was  provided  for  by  pro- 
roguing (by  plebiscitum)  for  a  year  the  im- 
perium  of  the  consuls  and  the  two  praetors 
whose  functions  properly  lay  in  the  city,  two 
ex-consuls  and  two  ex-praetors  being  thus 
annually  available  for  provincial  command. 
The  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  128  B.C. 
(Cic.  Brov.  Cone.  2  and  7,  Balh.^1,  61)  enacted 
that  the  senate  should  each  year  determine 
before  ^e  election  of  the  consuls  what  pro- 
vinces they  were  to  govern,  the  object  of  this 
being  to  prevent  intrigue  and  favouritism. 
From  tiie  time  of  C.  Grauschus  to  that  of  Sulla 
the  provinces  were  divided  into  consular  and 
praetorian,  and  governed  by  proconsuls  and 
propraetors,  the  two  former  as  a  rule  obtaining 
those  in  which  the  largest  number  of  troops 
was  required  (Liv.  xli.  8l.  The  exact  province 
of  eaoh  was  determined  oy  lot  or  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them  (for  further 
details  see  Proeonilll).  The  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor united  in  his  single  person  both  civil 
and  military  authority.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  issue  his  SdiotTmi,  by  which  he  stated 
jkhe  rules  of  law  which  he  intended  to  apply 
and  enforce  during  his  year's  administration. 
By  this,  including  as  it  did  much  of  the  edic- 
turn  urbanum  ot  perpetuumy  the  law  of  the 
provinces  was  gradually  Romanised. 

A  provincial  governor  was  principally  engaged 


with  matters  military  and  judicial.    For  judi- 
cial purposes  each  province  was  divided  into  a 
nimiber  of  departments  called  Fora  or  Con- 
▼entaf ,  which  latter  term  also  denoted  the 
chief  city  or  place  '  in  quem  conveniebant,'  as 
well  as  the  assize  or  court  over  which   the 
governor  presided,  and  which  was  attended  by 
the  Romans  who  resided  in  the  district,  and' 
generally  bv  all  persons  who  had  any  business 
to  settle  there.     The    phrase  for   holding  a 
court  at  the  assize  towns  was/brum  or  con- 
verUum  agere,  Liv.  xxxi.  22.    Tne  procedure  in 
civil  causes  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  in  vognoe  at  Rome  during  the  formulary 
period  [Aotioj;  the  governor  appointed  a  index 
or  indices,  usually  Romans,  to  try  each  cause, 
but  did  not  hear  and  decide  the  case  in  person. 
The  relations  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  and  that  of  the  local  magistrates  were 
usually  defined  b^  the  Lex  Provinciae ;  but  in 
most  cases  provmcials  oould  be  tried  before 
their  own  countrymen  and  by  their  own  laws. 
The  governor's  judicial  assistance  was  largely 
needM  for  the  legitimation  of  manumissions, 
adoptions,     and     emancipations    {iuriedicHo 
I  voluntaria).    His  criminal  jurisdicUon  was  in 
the  nature   of   that  exercised  under  martial 
I  law :  he  decided  in  person  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
!  cence  of  the  accused,  though  under  the  advice 
'  of  a  connlium  formed  from  the  leading  Roman 
;  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  20, 
I  78) ;  and  over  a  condemned  criminal  he  had 
I  power  of  life  and  death,  though  if  the  criminal 
I  were  a  Roman  citizen  he  enjoyed  the  right  of 
provocaHo  to  the  tribuni  plebis,  which  enabled 
nim  to  remove  the  matter  to  Rome. 

Provincial  soil  belonged,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
Roman  state  {ager  publicue),  and  could  not  be 
owned  ex  iure  Quiritium  by  individuals, 
but  only  held  in  pouesaio  (Cic  Att.  vi.  1, 12). 
The  great  bulk  of  the  taxes  was  levied  on  these 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  provincials, 
who  from  this  point  of  view  are  termed  stipen- 
diarii.  The  tax  levied  on  the  stipendiarii  was 
either  tithe  (DeeuniM)  or  sHpendium.  The 
second  was  charged  both  on  the  land  {iribuiuni 
soH) — in  which  case  it  was  sometimes  paid  in 
money,  sometimes  in  kind — and  on  persons 
{tributum  capitit),  who  were  taxed  on  account 
of  their  incomes,  trades,  and  professions.  The 
Romans  also  derived  larffe  sums  from  the  cus- 
toms-dues (Portoiinm),  uiip-money,  mines,  &c 
The  practice  of  letting  out  the  taxes  to  publi- 
cani  to  farm  is  well  known,  and  a  firm  of  these 
capitalists  often  engaged  to  pay  the  state  a 
fixed  sum  per  annum  for  five  years  in  exchange 
for  all  the  taxes  of  a  province — vectigal,  decu- 
mae,  scriptura,  portoria,  Sec.  In  theory  the 
quaestor  had  the  entire  management  of  finan- 
cial matters,  though  he  was  ofton  largely  inter- 
fered with  by  the  governor  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  9, 
20,  Fam.  iii.  7).  Though  properly  a  financial 
officer,  he  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  which  fell 
under  his  official  cognisance,  like  the  aediles 
at  Rome ;  and  he  htA  to  ^ve  a  full  account 
of  his  receipts  and  expenditure  on  his  return 
from  the  province  (Cic  Verr,  i.  14,  86). 

The  staff  (eohore  praetoria)  of  a  provincial 
administration  comprised  also  (1)  Legati,  of 
whom  there  were  usually  three  in  a  consular, 
one  in  a  praetorian  province  ;  (2)  oomUeSt  per- 
sonal friends  and  employSs^  appointed  by  the 
governor  himself,  and  maintained  at  the  public 
charge;  (8)  praefectif  militiury  Ueutenanta, 
throe  in  number,  and,  lastly,  a  large  miscel- 
laneous body  of  lictors,  praeoones,  scribae, 
haruspices,  Ao. 
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Paj  WM  first  attached  to  the  office  of  pro- 
consul or  propraetor  by  Augustas  (Baet.  Aug. 
80) :  under  the  Bepablic  the  ffOTemor  had 
to  pay  himself  as  best  he  could  daring  his 
tenure  of  power ;  and  many  proTincial  governors 
made  large  fortunes  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  office.  The  old  rule  thai  a  governor  and 
his  retinue  must  pay  for  their  lodging  and 
entertainment  was  seldom  obaerred,  and  his 
progresses  through  the  province  entailed  vast 
expenditure  on  its  inhabitants;  the  extortions 
practised  by  himself  and  his  subordinates  were 
even  outdone  by  those  of  the  publicani  and  the 
negotiatores  or  money-lenders.  Practically  no 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  was  afforded  by  the 
nominal  control  of  the  senate,  which  was  itself 
ruled  bv  such  men  as  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 
A  number  of  laws  were  passed  to  protect  Roman 
citizens  residing  in  the  provinces  from  ill-treat- 
ment by  these  officers.  The  Lex  Calpumia 
(149  B.C.),  the  first  statute  against  repetundae 
or  extortion,  was  followed  by  a  Lex  Acilia  (125 
B.C.)  and  a  Lex  S^rvilia  (111  B.C.)  dealing  with 
the  same  offence;  and  the  Lex  lulia  defined 
the  requisitions  which  a  governor  might  make 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  nis  province  without 
payment.  The  laws  on  the  subject  of  rmUeataa 
oJidpeciUaitu  were  also  wei^wns  which  might 
be  turned  against  provincial  governors.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  corruptness  of  the  indicia, 
these  statutes  produced  but  little  result ;  and 
it  was  in  the  Empire  that  the  provincials  first 
found  relief  from  oppression,  and  redress  for 
wrong  inflicted  on  them  by  Roman  ma^strates. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augustus  a  considerable  change  was 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
the  control  of  some  of  which  he  reserved  abso- 
lutely to  himself,  while  the  rest  remained  under 
the  nominal  management  of  the  senate.  The 
imperial  provinces  {propriae  Caesaria)  were 
those  in  which  the  presence  of  considerable 
forces  was  necessarv,  especially  those  which 
which  formed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire; 
those  in  which  peace  was  assured  were  osten- 
sibly left  to  the  senate  (propriae  populi  Bom.) 
(Suet.  Aug,  47).  Subject  to  frequent  inter- 
change of  provinces  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76,  80 ;  Suet. 
Olaud.  25),  these  arrangements  subsisted  until 
the  third  century. 

The  list  of  Roman  provinces  under  the  early 
Empire  is  as  follows : 

L  Senatoriae.  (1)  Africa;  (3)  Asia;  (8)  His- 
pania  Baetica;  (4)  Gallia  Narbonensis;  (6) 
Bicilia;  (6)  Sardinia  et  Corsica;  (7)  Illyricum 
et  Dalmatia;  (8)  Macedonia;  (9)  Achaia;  (10) 
Greta  et  Cyrenaica;  (11)  Cyprus;  (13)  Bithynia 
et  Pontus. 

n.  IfnpercUoriae. — (1)  Hispania  Lusitanica; 
(2)  Hispania  Tarraoonensis ;  (8)  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis;  (4)  Gallia  Belgica;  (5)  Noricum;  (6) 
Pannonia;  (7)  Vindeliciaet  Raetia;  (8)  Moesia; 
(9)  Alpes  Haritimae ;  (10)  CiUcia ;  (11)  Galatia ; 
(12)  Syria. 

SuMequently  the  following  provinces  were 
added  to  the  Fromndae  Imperatoriae : 

(1)  Germania  Sup. ;  Germania  Inf. ;  (8)  Cap- 
padocia;  (4)  Mauretonia;  ^5)  Lycia;  (6)  Alpes 
Cottiae ;  (7)  Britannia ;  (8)  Commagene ;  (0) 
Thracia;  (10)  Daoia;  (11)  Armenia;  (12)  Ara- 
bia ;  (18)  Mesopotamia. 

Egypt  was  governed  by  a  Frasfsetus  AugtM- 
taliSf  as  part  of  the  private  estate  of  the  em- 
peror. 

The  praoinciae  popuU  were  administered  for 
one  year  aooOTding  to  usage  (Suet.  Aug,  4)  by 
the  old  republican  magistrates:  two  of  them, 


vis.  Africa  and  Asia,  by  ex-consuls;  and  tha 
rest  by  ex-praetors.  They  enjoyed  imperiimiy 
including  unlimited  iurismctio,  and  the  admin* 
istration  of  justice  was  their  main  boainess.  In 
the  provinciae  Caesaris  the  emperor  was  him- 
self proconsul,  but  oondaeted  their  government 
throng  lieutenants,  a  legatas  Aogusti  pro 
praetore  having  the  same  power  and  au^iority 
here  as  a  proconsul  in  the  rarovinces  of  the 
people.  (Xagstas;  Proeoii«iil;  Proprmetor.1 
These  imperial  governors  were  also  tenmed 
*  provinciarum  praesides '  (Suet.  Aug,  28,  Tib. 
42).  Sometimes  a  portion  of  a  province  waa 
governed  by  a  Proeiinttor  with  the  powers  of  mn 
ordinarr  governor,  as,  ejf,^  Judaea  by  Pontins 
Pilate  (Joseph.  Ant.  lua.  xviL  18,  6).  Egypi 
(Tac.  Hitt.  1. 11)  was  {daoed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praefectus  Augustalis,  and  a  special 
magistrate  for  judicial  purposes  called  iuridicug^ 
stationed  at  Alexandria. 

The  senatorial  provinces,  however,  were  in 
reality  hardly  less  under  iiie  control  of  the 
emperor  from  the  beginning  than  those  which 
were  propriae  Caesaris:  from  him  the  pro- 
consuls as  well  as  the  legati  pro  praetore 
received  instructions  and  mandata  as  to  the 
administration,  and  in  all  important  matters 
not  already  provided  for  they  had  to  apply  to 
him  for  advice.    fProeiiiator.l 

Julius  Caesar  alx^shed  the  Deenmaa  in  Asia 
and  probably  also  in  Sicily,  and  under  Augustus 
a  complete  survey  was  maide  of  the  provinoee, 
and  a  census  taken  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  taxes  consisted  of  (a)  vectigal  of  the 
domain  land  {aaer  publicua);  (6)  emnomtL,  a 
payment  from  the  luid  in  kmd;  (c)  the  old 
revenue  from  poll-tax  {trihutum  cap%iit\  mines 
and  portoria ;  {d)  5  per  cent,  duty  on  l^aciea 
{vicetima  hereditatium),  the  centesima  on  re$ 
venaleif  and  a  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  all  pur- 
chases of  slaves;  (e)  the  private  estates  of  the 
emperor  {pcUrimonium  Caetaria),  Some  of 
these  payments  were  made  into  the  Aerarium, 
or  senatorial  exchequer,  some  into  that  of  the 
emperor,  the  FifOUt,  which  bore  the  costs  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces,  the  civil  organisation, 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
works,  such  as  roads  and  aqueducts,  the  supply 
of  com  to  Rome,  &c. 

The  Romanisation  of  law  in  the  provinces  waa 
continued  by  edicts,  statutes,  imperial  ordin- 
ances, and  senatusconsulta,  till  the  edict  of 
Canu^a  (215  A.D.),  by  which  all  free  subjects  of 
the  empire  were  made  Roman  oitisens.  Within 
half  a  century  Italy  itself  was  subdirided  into 
provinciae,  and  had  to  pay  tributum  equally 
with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
Diocletian  divided  the  wnole  Roman  world  into 
twelve  dioeceaet  (Sioot^o'ffir),  each  of  which  com- 
prised a  number  of  provinces  with  new  geo- 
graphical limits :  the  total  number  of  provinces 
was  101.  Each  dioecesis  was  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  new  officer  called  vtcoTHAS,  who 
was  answerable  only  to  the  praefectus  praetorio 
as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor ;  the  governors  of 
Uie  provinciae  were  proconsuls,  consulares,  or 
praetidet,  and  enjoyed  different  ranks  in  ^e 
nienurohy  or  peerage  of  the  empire.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  revolutionised  by 
Diocletian's  abolition  of  the  formulary  procedure 
in  civil  causes  [Aotio],  the  magistrates  being 
directed  to  hear  and  determine  all  suits  in  per- 
son. The  empire  was  resurveyed  for  financial 
purposes,'  and  rated  on  a  division  of  the  soil 
into  iuga  of  equal  value  but  various  acreage. 

FrovincicU  Towns, — In  the  republican  period 
the  vast  majority  of  these  were  subjected  alMO- 
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lotely  to  the  power  of  the  governor,  and  had  no 
free  monicipea  constitution  or  independent  juris- 
diction. Some  of  them,  however,  were  privi- 
leged. Foederatae  dvitates  owed  no  dnties  to 
Rome  beyond  those  imposed  on  them  by  their 
treaty  with  her  (Cio.  Verr.  v.  1^24,  §§  48-61). 
Some  towns  were  declared  free  by  a  lex  or 
senatnsconsultum  {populi  liberi)^  whereby  their 
citizens  became  capable  of  owning  land,  and 
acquired  rights  of  self-government ;  others  were 
liberae  el  invmuneai  released  from  the  taxes 
usually  paid  to  Bome,  and  from  the  liability  to 
have  teoops  quartered  on  them.  In  many  pro- 
vinces there  were  colonies^  either  Latinae  or 
civium  Bomanomm  [ColoxuaJ  and  some  towns 
were  endowed  with  the  iu9  Latiii.  [Latmitu.] 
Under  the  Empire  we  find  also  numerous 
Monioipia  in  the  provinces,  i,e.  towns  on  which 
the  Roman  civitas  had  been  bestowed  (Liv. 
Epit.  ex. ;  Suet.  Aug,  47).  These  had  the  ordi- 
nary free  municipal  constitution  of  Italian 
towns,  with  elected  duoviri  or  <]^uattuorviri,  who 
possessed  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  aediles, 
quaestors,  an  ordo  decurionum,  and  assemblies 
for  their  citizens :  in  fact,  their  condition  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Uie  coloniae  civium 
Bomanorum,  except  that  the  latter  ranked 
above  them  in  dignity.  Finally,  there  were 
towns  endowed  with  the  iua  ItaHcum^  granted 
only  to  coloniae  and  municipia. 

Provincial  towns  which  belonged  to  none  of 
these  privileged  categories  {civitatea  aiipen- 
diariae)  had  some  sort  of  municipal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  Romans  as  a  rule  mterfered  as 
httle  as  possible  with  arrangements  which  they 
found  already  estabUshed.  But  such  constitu- 
tions were  not  free ;  they  did  not  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  gOTemor  of  the  province. 
The  towns  had  their  own  magistrates  oi  various 
denominations,  but  their  functions  are  regarded 
as  burdens  [munera)  rather  than  as  privileges 
(/lonorcf),  and  there  was  no  local  jurisdiction, 
the  administration  of  justice,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  governor 
alone.  Most  provincial  towns  seem  to  have  had 
elective  senates  {curiae)^  an  arrangement  en- 
couraged by  Bome  herself.  [Beonrionet ; 
Decern  primi.]  Under  the  Empire  the  electo- 
rate was  controlled  from  Bome,  no  one  being 
permitted  the  full  local  franchise  unless  his 
income  reached  a  certain  minimum.  The  pro- 
vincial towns  had  no  independent  right  of 
legislation,  even  in  relation  to  municipal  affairs, 
but  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  emperor ;  and 
upon  nearly  ul  matters  which  with  us  are  trans- 
acted by  the  corporation  or  vestry  of  a  town, 
they  had  to  refer  to  the  governor.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  religion  of  the  provincials  was 
interfered  with. 

Proyoca'tio.  See  Appendix,  Boman  Law, 
Appellatio. 

npoCcv(a,  np6|fvo€.    nSogpitiiiiiLl 

npvTavcta.    See  Appendix,  Gbexx  Law. 

Prytane'nm  (Tlpyrasfuov).  The  special  char- 
acter of  a  GreeK  Prytaneum  is  that  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  civic  worship.  Every  Greek  ^bal 
settlement  of  primitive  times  had  a  conunon 
hearth  in  the  chiefs  house,  where  the  sacred 
fire  was  scrupulously  preserved.  The  perpetual 
maintenance  of  this  fire  was  the  duty  of  the 
chief,  but  del^ated  by  him  to  daughters  or 
slaves.  [Yeitalee.]  If  the  settlement  was  moved, 
or  if  colonists  left  the  mother  city,  fire  was  taken 
from  the  sacred  hearth  and  earned  with  them. 

The  same  usage  survived  in  civilised  Greek 
and  Boman  states.  When  one  state  or  w6\it 
absorbed  others,  the  chief  town  alone  retained  a 
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vfnncufttov  common  to  all  (Thuc.  ii.  16).  We 
may  then  assume  that  the  Prytaneum  in  Greek 
states  was  originally  the  house  of  the  king  or 
chief  magistrate,  ana  that  similarly  at  Bome  the 
temple  of  Vesta  was  once  part  of  the  king's 
house  or  Begia. 

The  origi^  Prytaneum  of  the  '  Kekropian ' 
city  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  Acropolis. 
The  historical  Prytaneum  was  in  the  old  ^ora 
of  the  *■  Theseian '  citv,  south  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here  it  is  likely  that  there  were  both  the 
Prytaneum  or  state  hearth  and  dining-place 
for  state-guests,  and  a  Thesmothesion  for  the 
archons  to  dine  in. 

In  later  times,  the  Kerameikus  quarter  having 
become  the  centre  of  Athenian  life  and  business, 
the  96Kot  or  trKiAs  was  built  near  the  jSovAcv- 
rfiptov  (Pans.  i.  57);  and  there  the  Prytanes 
thenceforth  dined ;  and  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  dining-place  of  the  archons,  the 
B€trfJM$4aiov :  here  too  was  the  <rroii  ^eur^A.clos, 
the  office  of  the  Archon  Basileus,  representing 
the  old  ficurlKtiotf  of  kingly  times.  The  Tholus, 
a  round  building  with  a  pointed  roof,  preserved 
the  orthodox  shape  of  the  old  Prytaneum,  i.e. 
the  primitive  circular  wattled  hut,  with  conical 
roof  and  hearth  in  the  centre,  where  dwelt  the 
chief  of  the  tribe :  this  wiU  apply  also  to  the 
circular  temple  of  Vesta  [DomilS,  p.  240,  a.] 
At  a  later  time,  probably  after  tne  Boman 
conquest,  a  larger  building  was  constructed  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  containing 
amongst  other  relics  the  statue  of  Hestia,  and 
the  remains  of  Solon's  tables  of  law.  [NdMrOs  ; 
•'Aleves.] 

At  Athens  the  irvp  &4rfit<rrov  was  kept  up,  not 
by  vestal  maidens,  out  l)y  aged  widows. 

Mrrian.  In  the  invitation  to  dine  in  the 
Prytaneum  we  have  a  reUc  of  the  custom  that 
the  y4povrts  or  chief  counsellors,  with  other 
honoured  guests,  should  dine  at  the  king's 
table.  This  custom  was  not  pecuhar  to  Athens, 
but  is  mentioned  at  Thasos,  Mytilene,  Bhodes, 
&c.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  early  rulers 
of  Athens  thus  entertained  three  classes  of 
persons,  viz.  magistrates,  priests,  and  unofficial 
guests,  whether  distinguished  Athenians  or 
foreign  princes  or  envoys.  Those  who  by  right 
of  office  dined  with  Uie  king  were  trwrairoi 
(also  ivtrtrot) :  unofficial  persons  invited  to  dine 
besides  were  mpdirtroi.  [ParaiitL]  We  must 
notice  also  a  threefold  division  of  place  in  his- 
torical times:  (1)  the  Prytaneum;  (2)  the 
Thesmothesion ;  (8)  the  Tholos. 

(1)  The  meals  in  the  Prytaneum  continued  as 
before,  for  (a)  foreign  princes  and  envoys  of 
other  states,  the  formula  for  whose  invitation 
by  the  senate  or  the  9^fju)s  is  KaX4aai  robs 
wp4<rfitit  M  997infO¥  (or  M  ^4vta)  «/t  rh  wpvra- 
vuo¥  tls  td^tovy  as  the  conclusion  of  Uieir  mis- 
sion (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  850,  §  81) ;  (b)  citizens  who 
had  done  good  service ;  (c)  citizens  honoured 
with  this  entertainment  for  life,  such  as  victors 
at  the  games  (Plat.  Rep.  v.  p.  465  d;  Plut. 
Ariat.  27),  distinguished  generals  or  statesmen 
(Ar.  Eq,  709 ;  Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  80),  and  the 
representatives  (of  wptafivrofrot  rStv  iKy6vw) 
of  certain  families,  in  which  the  honour  was 
hereditary. 

(2)  The  meals  of  the  Archons  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thesmothesion  in  the  New  Agora. 

(8)  In  the  Tholos  or  Skias  Prytanes  and 
certain  other  officials,  during  their  tenure  of 
office,  took  their  meals  together,  after  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  state  hearth  in  the  Tholos. 

The  ktlvn-oi  (a  late  term)  did  not  enjoy  this 
privilege  for  life,  but  only  during  tenure  of  their 
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offices.  Among  the  &f  fo-iroi  were  (1|  the  Eleu- 
ginian  priests,  the  S^V^vxof,  I«po^aKn;f,  &c., 
(2)  the  lay  And  sacred  officials  of  the  Prytan^ : 
among  the  latter  6  M  aKMos,  who  was  ap- 
parently both  the  cnstodian  of  the  Tholoe  or 
Skias,  and  the  priest  who  offered  the  daily  sacri- 
fice at  the  state  hearth  for  the  Prytanes ;  the 
lepaMf}!,  or  flute-player  at  the  sacnfioes.  &e. 
tPi^^fcoiMU    [BovM:    'EicicXnaCa:  Noino- 

Ui^  ^0$.  In  voting  by  ballot  the  Greeks  used 
sea-shells  (xoipmu)  or  imitations  of  soch  in 
metal,  beans  (^vrroOi  ir4^6r9uKoi  of  metal, 
and  if^^oi  of  metal  {rtrpvwrifitveu  and  &rp^in|- 
Toi).    At  Athens  in  early  times  sea-shells  were 

in  nse  (Ar.  Ea.  1832,  Vetp, 
882),   and    probably    also 
beans   (Ar.  Eq,  41),  and 
pebbles  {Vew.  110),  black 
ones  for  oondenmataon  and 
white  ones  for  acquittal; 
in  the  times  of  the  orators 
the  dilcasts  used  ^^^  cd 
metaL    These  were  disks 
with    a    cylindrical    axis 
(abKiiTKOs)  running  through 
the  centre  and  projecting 
on  either    side,  and   this 
cylinder  was  either  solid 
{wKiipfit  4^ot),  for  acquit- 
tal,   or     pierced    {rrrfiu- 
rnifi^rrijy     for 
condenmation 
(Aeschin.      c. 
Tim.    §    79). 
Fig.  897  shows 
one    of    such 
1^^001.       The 
disk  bears  on 
one  side   the 
inscription 

aletf  and  on 
the  reverse  a 
letter[Aiica9- 
Tt^«].  Special 
officers  (o/  Aa- 

\^^vs)  gave  to  each  dikast  one  of  each  kind  in 
signt  of  the  parties,  when  both  sides  had  spoken, 
and  the  dikast  went  up  to  the  /3^/ua,  where  two 
boxes  (irdiSoi,  KoSiaKoi)  stood,  into  each  of  which 
he  placed  one  \^4>os.  Of  these  KodlaKot  one, 
called  K^ptos  (because  the  dikast  put  into  it  the 
^^f  by  which  he  gave  his  vote),  was  made  of 
metal ;  the  other,  called  Hxvoosy  was  made  of 
wood ;  into  this  he  dropped  tne  second  if^^r. 
Ixk  this  way  absolute  secrecy  was  secured. 
After  all  had  voted,  the  K^tos  KodltrKos  was 
emptied  out  on  to  a  table,  and  the  tj|^^i  were 
counted  (cf.  Ar.  Vesp.  881  sq.).  Even  votes 
amounted  to  an  acquittal  (Aiitiph.  de  Coed. 
Eer.  §  51 ;  cf.  Eur.  Elect,  1269,  I.  T.  1470  sq. ; 
Aesch.J^um.  741).  A  heliastic  court  always 
consisted  of  some  multiple  of  a  hundred,  -h  1,  to 
prevent  even  voting  (Dem.  c.  Tim.  p.  702,  §  9). 
A  similar  system  of  balloting  was  employed  when 
the  dicaets  voted  on  the  question  of  penalty 
(Ti/iOK,  TCjtti  jta)  ([Dem.]  c.  Ariat.  p.  676,  §  167) ; 
hence  the  verdict  on  the  question  *  guiltv  or  not 
guilty'  or  *for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant'  is 
called  wp<&rri  4<n<^f  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  484,  §  290). 
Another  method  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
{Veap.  167).  Each  dikast  had  an  oblong  waxen 
tablet  {iru^dKiov  rinriruedift  Ar.  Ix.),  on  which,  if 
he  awarded  the  heavier  penalty,  he  drew  a  long 
line  (from  end  to  end  of  the  tablet);  if  the 
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lighter  penalty,  a  short  line  (across  the  tablet) : 
cf .  rifutp  riip  fuucpdy,  sc.  ypa/ifi^v  (Ar.  Veap.  106). 

A  different  system  of  voting  was  tnat  in 
which  there  were  two  boxes,  one  for  condemna- 
tion and  Uie  other  for  acquittal,  and  each 
dikast  had  one  ^4>os  only.  It  is  not  known 
what  arrangements  were  made  to  ensure 
secrecy. 

As  regards  the  senate,  on  the  question  of  the 
expulsion  of  an  unworthy  member,  the  votes 
are  said  to  have  been  written  on  leaves  (^^AAo- 
^optty) ;  it  was  followed  by  a  second  vote  where 
^^ffipot  were  used '  (Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  111  sq.), 
when  the  person  expeUed  might  be  restored  to 
his  place  in  the  senate.  When  an  ElaaYYC^(<^ 
was  laid  before  the  senate,  they  gave  their 
verdict,  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty  or 
not,  by  secret  bcJlot ;  and  if  he  was  found  ffuQty, 
they  voted  on  a  second  day  by  show  of  hands 
{Hiax^iporovia)  whether  they  should  sentence 
him  summarily  to  a  fine  of  600  drachmas,  or 
hand  him  over  to  a  court  (Aeschin.  e.  Tim, 
§  86,  lex).  Secret  voting  in  deciding  the 
question  *  guilty  or  not  guilty'  was  here  the 
rale.  In  the  popular  assembly  the  usual 
method  of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands  (x«po- 
rovla) ;  but  on  special  occasions  the  ballot  was 
employed,  e.g.  to  pass  a  psephisma  for  the 
naturalisation  of  a  foreigner,  or  to  grant  liberty 
(6itia)  to  speak  concerning  a  disenfranchised 

En  or  a  state  debtor  (Dem.  c.  Tim.  p.  715, 
The  same  regulation  applied  to  ostra- 
[Ezilinm],  bou  as  reguds  number  of 
voters  and  secrecy  of  voting.  In  such  cases 
voting  probably  took  place  according  to  tribes 
(6000  votes  being  the  minimum),  and  with  two 
KoSio-icoi  or  iHplm  for  each  tribe. 

Secret  voting  was  also  practised  when  the 
members  of  a  phratry  registered  a  new-bom 
child  or  an  adopted  son  in  the  ^parfpuch^ 
ypofifwruov  (Dem.  c.  Macari.  p.  1078,  §  82) ; 
when  the  demotae  entered  the  name  of  the 
youth  in  the  Kn^iapx^chv  ypi^iuarttov  (Dem.  c 
Eubul,  p.  3818,  §  61);  and  in  a  Sio^^o-if 
(Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1802,  §  18  sq.). 

The  people  or  senate  or  jury  were  said  ih?^<* 
Cc<rO«,  ^^n^^  ip4p€ip  or  ri04a$u  (not  rt$4raiy 
*  to  calculate  ')  or  Ztwpipup  (Thuc.  iv.  74 ;  Xen. 
Symp.  5,  8),  *to  vote,  or  give  their  rote  or 
judgment.'  The  presiding  magistrate  or 
officer  was  said  4wi^ri<f>lCfiP  or  iwdy^uf  or 
M6¥ai  T^p  tlffjipop  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  542,  §  82, 
&c.)y  the  peo]^le,  iwi^lffipl^HrBai :  }^7i^iit<r$at 
rtvi  is  aententtam  ferre  pro  tUiauo  =  ^^^r 
9i9i6¥eu  or  ^pfiy  rirl  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  575, 
I  188,  etc.).  ^fiiplC9ff0at,  *  to  vote,  to  resolve,' 
iwon^riflCtaBcuy  *  to  acquit,'  and  other  derivatives 
from  r^ifpoSf  are  often  used  where  the  method 
of  voting  was  x^*P<^o''^^  <^^  conversely. 

UicvScYVpa^^S  YPflk^'i^.  See  Appendix, 
Obekx  Law. 

iPcvSoKXnTcCac  Ypa^.  See  Appendix, 
Greek  Law. 

Pfilo'thmm  or  Piilo'tmm  (^iKatBpov).  An 
application  for  removing  superfluous  hair,  a 
depilatory.  The  favourite  kmd  was  made  of 
heated  arsenic  and  unslaked  lime.  The  roots 
and  juices  of  various  pungent  plants  were  also 
used;  the  root  of  the  wud  vine;  other  veee- 
table  and  animal  substances  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  with  the  remark  appended  that  the  hairs 
must  first  be  pulled  out  [Yiilfellae],  when 
psilothrum  will  prevent  their  growing  again. 
Pitch-plaster  (8p«ira{)  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  (Mart.  iii.  74,  x.  66).  The  Greek  terms 
are  iropcrrlAAco-Ooi,  KtcdrttrBcu* 

ipvKTt^p.     A    vessel    for   cooling  wine    or 
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water.  Wine  was  also  cooled  more  simply  by 
patting  it  in  wells,  or  mixing  it  with  snow  or 
ice.  Special  wine-ooolers  were  introduced  to 
keep  tne  snow  separate  from  the  wine.    The 

Teasel      bore     Tarions 

5  names,  in  Greek  nsoally 

^vKT^p  or  ^vy96sy  bat 
also  fia^a\is  and  KdKa- 
dot;  in  Latin  ctUathua 
(Verg.  Eel,  5,  71 ;  Mart, 
xiv.  107)  or  giUlo.  M'uic- 
rrjpts  were  of  yarioas 
sizes,  from  two  quarts  to 
fifty-foor  gallons.  The 
material  was  metal  as 
well  as  ^urthenware, 
and  therefore  the  cool- 
ing cannot  have  de- 
pended on  evaporation 
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throa^h  a  poroas  sabstanoe.  The  t^icrfip  was 
sometimes  rounded  at  the  bottom  (9iKOf )  (Ar. 
Nub.  1474,  Vesp.  618),  and  might  stand  on  a 
tripod  or  on  little  knobs  {iurrpaya\iaKot).  [See 
Pottery,  M'wicT^p,  AcrcUophorum.'] 

The  name  might  prolmbly  be  given  to  any 
vessel  in  which  wine  was  cooled,  oat  the  con- 
trivance specially  so  called  consisted  of  a 
smaller  vessel  placed  within  a  larger  one.  The 
wine  (or  water)  to  be  iced  mi^t  be  placed 
either  in  the  smaller  or  the  larger  vessel. 

Iced  water,  the  gelida  of  Jav.  v.  68  (frigida^ 
Tac.  Ann,  ziii.  16 ;  also  decocta,  i.e.  previously 
boiled),  which  like  the  caHdOj  was  handed 
round  to  mix  with  the  wine,  or  was  used  as  a 
drink  by  itself,  was  prepared  in  a  t^wcrfip  as 
above  described  (Mart.  xiv.  116,  lagona ;  Flin. 
xix.  §  55 ;  Juv.  v.  50). 

The  snow  for  this  purpose,  or  for  use  in  the 
coins  or  sa^cus  nivanutt  was  kept  through  the 
summer  in  pits  covered  over  with  cha^S  and 
woollen  cloths  (Pint.  8ymp.  vi.  6).  It  was  also  sold 
in  the  streets.  Sometimes  vHpiai  Htpofittu  were 
placed  on  straw  on  the  top  of  the  house  at 
night,  a  method  of  freezing  by  evaporation 
common  in  Persia  at  the  present  time. 

Fubet,  Pnbe'rtai.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law,  Curator;  Impuboi. 

Publica'xiL  The  fetrmers-general  of  the 
Boman  revenues;  the  words  publicum  and 
publican^  denote  both  state  revenue  and  state 
service  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  51 ;  Liv.  xxiii.  49, 1). 
From  a  very  early  period  the  Roman  state  em- 
ployed a  system  of  indirect  collection  by  means 
of  middlemen,  intermediate  between  the 
government  itself  and  the  subiects  of  govern- 
mental taxation  (cf.  Liv.  ii.  0,  6).  The  system 
was  that  of  the  purchase  or  lease  by  a  publi- 
canus  of  a  prospective  source  of  revenue,  which 
he  farmed  at  his  own  risk  and  for  his  own 
profit.  In  cases  where  the  publicanus  was 
directly  employed  in  working  the  source  of 
revenue,  he  is  more  properly  styled  poaaeasor. 

To  this  class  belong  the  revenue- farmers 
who  worked  certain  fixed  sources  of  wealth, 
such  as  mines,  salt-works,  fisheries,  forest- 
lands  (aitva  caedua\  and  the  like;  which 
belonged  whoUy  to  the  ^tate,  and  which  the  state, 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  leased  directly  to  the 
pubncanus  as  a  contractor  {conductor).  The 
terms  of  his  contract  are  fixed  by  a  lex  censoria 
made  with  the  censor  as  the  representative  of  the 
state ;  which,  besides  specifying  the  revenue  that 
the  state  requires,  also  states  certain  conditions 
under  which  the  contract  is  to  be  undertaken. 
These  contracts  were  all  in  the  nature  of  state 
monopolies ;  and  new  monopolies  might  be  arti- 
ficially oreatedt  by  'wVid4ip$  t^Q.ezportation  of 


such  goods  to  anyone  but  the  government  con- 
tractor. The  system  of  direct  farming  was  not 
applied  to  remunerative  monopolies  only;  it 
was  applied,  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  to 
Roman  domain  laud.  The  only  land  in  Italy  so 
dealt  with  was  the  Campanian  land  (Cic.  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  29,  81,  Att.  ii.  16,  1):  but  certain 
lands  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  royal 
domains  of  the  kings,  were  also  managed  in 
this  way. 

As  a  whole,  we  find  the  public  land  of 
Rome  {ager  pUrblicus)  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner  by  the  state.  The  greater  part  of  this 
land  was  either  tilled  luid  {ager)  or  pasture 
{eihapascuoy  aaliua).  As  such  it  was  enjoyed 
by  the  posMesaor  or  pastor :  but  the  state  makes 
no  fixed  bargain  with  either  of  these,  it  only 
tolerates  them,  and  deals  with  a  publicanus, 
who  makes  himself  responsible  for  Uie  revenue 
{vectiaaL  imx^opd)  due  from  the  person  who 
uses  the  land.  The  revenue  to  be  paid  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  dicta^  under  which  the  censor 
sold  the  right  to  the  publicanus.  The  possessor 
paid  a  proportion  (one-tenth  to  one-fifth)  of 
the  produce  of  the  land.  The  pastor  paid  a 
vectigal,  which  in  this  case  was  called  scrtptura. 

The  third  great  class  of  revenues  collected  in 
this  manner  were  the  custom-dues  (Fortorinm). 

The  first  province  to  which  this  system  was 
directly  applied  was  the  province  of  Asia.  Iir 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  it  had  been  found  already  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
theory  was  that  most  of  Uie  provincial  land  was 
i^er  publicus,  and  that  the  dominium  had  there- 
fore passed  to  the  Roman  people :  that  its  occu- 
piers were  only  possessores  and  should  therefore 
pay  the  customary  revenues,  the  deounme  and 
scriptura  on  the  land,  as  well  as  the  portoria^ 
a^  mcluded  under  the  eeneric  name  vectigal 
(Cic.  Leg.  Man.  6, 15),  which  were  paid  in  Italy 
(for  Sicuy,  see  Prorinoim). 

The  connexion  of  the  publican!  with  the  pro- 
vinces was  much  closer  than  that  of  being 
merely  its  tax-faurmers.  They  invested  their 
money  largely  hi  the  province  (Cic.  Lep.  Man. 
7,  17),  and  tnemselves  carried  on  busmess  an 
HegOtUtores  there  {ib.  7,  18).  This  double 
character  of  public  contractors  and  private  in- 
vestors gave  them  an  opportunity  for  unfair 
exactions.  The  provincials  were  often  in 
arrears  with  the  pnblicani  (Cic.  Att.  vi.  2, 
5),  and  had  to  borrow  from  these  same  publi- 
cani  in  their  character  of  negotiaiores.  Another 
source  of  unfair  dealing  was  the  interest  which 
provincial  governors  sometimes  had  in  these 
exactions  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  10),  and  it  is  clear  how 
the  publicani  could  increase  their  exactions,  if 
backed  up  by  the  representative  of  Roman 
authority  in  the  province  {ib.  iii.  78,  181). 
Charges  were  made  for  the  examination  of  the 
corn-dues  {pro  spectaiione),  for  discount  on 
foreign  money  {pro  coUybo)^  for  writing  mate- 
rials and  stsmp  {pro  cerario)^  four  per  cent. 
{binae  quinquagesimae)  for  the  secretary,  and 
six  per  cent,  {temae  quinquagesimae)  for  an 
additional  present  to  the  collector. 

With  the  Empire  came  a  great  restriction  of 
the  operations  of  the  publicani.  Tax-farming 
as  a  general  mode  of  raising  provincial  revenue 
had  ceased,  and  private  enterprise  in  the  work- 
ing of  monopolies  was  also  largely  restricted 
(Suet.  Tib.  49).  Publicani,  however,  are  still 
found  employed  for  a  great  many  public  pur- 
poses in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  But  they  were 
subject  to  greater  scrutiny  than  formerly. 
Nero  increased  the  powers  of  the  praetors  at 
Rome  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  of 


tag  PUBLICANI  PUGILATUa 

dealing  ■nmmarilj  with  such  nuUlera  (Tac.  dneed  at  Olympia,  an  the  conlesl«  in  wrestiing 
Ann.  iv,  6,  xiii.  Sl){  and  man;  Uwa  were  nude  ,  and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  pemniH 
bf  later  emperors  to  ireatrwn  the  illegal  eiac-  antiiel;  naked  ever  aince  OL  IS  (790  B.C.)  [cf. 
tionH  of  the  pabljcani.  Ll&CtfttiDj.    Beflpecting  the  boxen'  gloves,  eee 

From  the  earlieKt  times  we  find  that  the  CMttU, 
pahlicani  do  not  undertake  their  oontracts  ,  It  wsa  a  point  of  akill  in  boiing  not  to  attack 
singl;.  The;  worked  in  oompaniea  (nxtiettUei  the  antagoniat,  hnt  to  remain  on  the  delennire. 
publicanorun  or  aodi  pubUcorum  vBctiga-  Aa  i^;ardB  the  position  of  the  hauds,  in  ait  re- 
iiam),  which  were  oompoaed  of  ahareholderB  preaentationB  we  see  somatinies  the  right  arm 
(iocii),  who  might  have  a  greater  or  emaller  guarding  and  the  left  atrilciiij;,  aometimee  the 
■hare  in  the  concern  (partea  or  partuTiiae)-  contrary :  the  blowa  were  directed  against  the 
Tbeae  oompaniea  had   a  Wal    lepreaentative    apper   parte   of  the   body,    and    the    wonnda 

imancepi)  who  acted  for  the  todeioM  aa  its  ( irAri^  inflicted  on  tha  head,  especially  when 
ormal  bend  {princept  pubticanonimj.  The  the  ^£puT)icti  [CaMtOt]  were  worn,  were  often 
contract  OBUally  ran  (Cio.  Att.  vi.  a,  S)  for  a  saTere  (Horn.  Od,  iriii.  96;  Theocr.  mu,  190; 
period  of  fire  yeard(Juifruni),  Fresh  contracts  Verg.  Aen.  v,  169).  The  ears  especially  were 
were  made  at  tlie  close  of  esch  lustrom,  and  exposed  to  hard  usage  (Plat.  Oorg.  p.  Ele, 
open  competition  invited;  and  any  company  j  Prolog,  f.  SM ;  HarL  vti.  S8.  S).  Li  order  to 
that  outbid  all  the  others  might  undertake  the  i  protect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  covers, 
collectionof thevectigaUa,proTidaditcould  find  |  called  i/t^iiTiSti,  were  invenbed:  ct.  Tbeocr. 
safficient  seourity.    The  conditions  of  the  con-    xiii.  45. 

tract  were  amtained  in  the  lex  cemoria  or  Ux  i  The  fist  was  not  conatantly  doubled,  as  with 
dicta  or  Isx  locatioTiu.  Rach  company  of  I  ns,  but  the  fingers  were  often  merely  curved 
publican)  had  a  central  manager  and  banker  i  over,  sometimea  aknoet  extended. 
at  Bome,  called  mazier  loriBtatii.  The;  hod  i  Boxing,  like  all  the  other  games,  was  regu- 
under  them  a  staff  of  subordinate  officials  who  I  lated  by  certain  laws.  Thus  pi^ieta  were  not 
were  aaid  in  operi*  estr  publf,anorun  (Cic.  I  allowed  to  take  hold  of  one  another,  or  to  o«e 
Fam.  xiii.  9),  and  who  were  also  called  the  |  their  feet  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  another 
familiaot  the  publican  L  The  oorrespondence  i  fall,  aa  was  lawful  in  the  Fansratinm  (Pint, 
of  the  pabliconi  nith  Rome  by  meunn  of  letter-      Symp.iH;'Laama,Anach.9),     ''  •  •     •> 

oarriers  {tai>eUarii\  was  "-■' '  '— 

Sneral  correspondents  ( 
le  Conai  pnblioilt).    Tht 
of  publicoiii  rsi^jived  thoir  i 
the  respective  dnes  it  was  tiieir  busi. 
nesH  to  collect.    Thus  the  collectors  ol 
der.umae  were  called  dscutnopil    ihe 
collectors    of    irriptxira    were    called 


and  the  contractors  for  salt-worka  ai    . 
the  coUecCora  of  porloria  were  termed 

The  great  capitoliHts  of  Rome  were 
always  at  hand  when  capital  was  needed 


purponea.    {Hbb  hit. 
Tlieir  p  ■■■      •    ■ 


r  political  importiLncc 
..ja  heightened  Iw^  the  organisation  of 
tile  capitalists  of  Rome  as  the  body  of 
Equites.  The  Eqnitefl  hod  aim,  as  the 
judicial  body  «t  kome  from  IMJ  to  81 
B.C.,  the  power  of  approving,  b;   their 

eased  of  extortion,  the  regnlations  of 
these  governors  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  provincial  tax-formers. 
In  Cicero's  letters  publirani  is  UKed 
almost  indiscriminately  with  equitea,  to 
denote  a  political  power  in  the  atAte 
(Cic.  Att.  i.  17,  9). 

Fl^a'tni    (»u£,    WUW^,    taytiaxUl.,  ng,B»-PiigUl.t..froin.lombatChloil.    (Dnmlsj 

Moyimaitri).  Boxmg.   Boxing  was  one  ot 

the  eorUest  athletic  gomes  among  the  Qreeks.  eitlu-r  during  the  fight  itself  or  soon  after. 
Hence  gods  and  heroes  are  dssoribed  either  as  appear  to  have  occurrtd  not  nnfrequentJy  (Find. 
rictorsintheiruYH^.orafldiBtinguished  hoiera,  Ol.y.  31);  but  if  a  fighter  wiHull;  killed  his 
Buob  as  Apollo,  Horakles,  Tydeus,  Polvdenltes,  antagonist,  he  was  severely  pnnished.  If  both 
ftc.  (Pans.  V.  7,44;  Theocr.xxiv.llB).  Tliescus  the  combatants  wore  tired  without  wishing  to 
wafi  believed  to  have  invented  the  art  of  tx>iing  give  up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  awhile  to 
(of.  Hom.fi.  iiin.  891.  0(f.viii.  108,  Ic).  The  recover  their  strength.  The  contest  did  not 
contest  in  boiing  is  called  by  Homer  iAfciii^  end  antil  one  of  the  corabatants  declared  him- 
(n.  xiiii.  esa).  Boxing  for  men  was  intnxiuced  nelf  conqoered  (airB70fwu(ir].  which  wsa  gene- 
nC  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  3S,  and  for  boys  rnlly  done  b;  lifting  np  one  hand  (Pint.  i.vclira. 
in  01.  87.  Contests  m  boxing  for  boys  sje  also  ,  19). 
mentioned  in  Che  Nemea  and  Isthmia.  '      The  lonions  were  more  distingaiBbedpngiliats 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pwgila,  tuEToi)  ,  than  the  Dorionx,  and  at  Sparta  boning  is  eaid 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  fi/ia  or    to  have  bean  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lykurgns 
Stiiaua  round  their  loins  (Horn.  /{,  ixiii.  68B) ;  |  (Pint.  Lyr-vrg.  19). 
but  this  waa  not  ased  wben  boxing  was  intro- 1      Inltolyboxing  appearstohavebeenpractised 


PUGILLAEES 
ftora  early  time*  (Li*,  i.  8S).    It  oontinnBa  u 
a  popolAT^port  during  thfi  whole  period  of  tbe 
Republic  as  well  ma  of  the  Empire  (Suet.  Attg. 
ii.Cal.  18). 

Fiwilla'TM.    rTftbnlM.] 

Fnlla'riiu.    rAii^iir.J 

pQ'lpltnm.    [Thutrnm.] 

Pull.     A  thick  gmal  or  porridge   made 

spelt  t/"".  "^  '  *—'—'- "'     - 

told  that  tbie 


there 


where  the  ' 


Bonn 

<Pl[n. 


„     iDrmed  the  »taple  of 
I  food  in  early  timea  in  place  of  bread 

(cf.  Jur.  in.  SB;  cf.  puUiphagiu,  ia  PluiL 
liotteii.  81S,  for  a  BoauD).  It  temained  ■ 
cominoD  (ood  for  the  pooler  cbu»  or  tboae  who 
dflectcd  bomel)'  fare  (Jnv.  liv.  ITOi  Mart.  t. 
78,  liii.  B).  PuU  muBt  be  diatinsuiahed  trom 
the  later  j3o^£a,  which  woa  made  of  barley- 
'  '■" 8  7S),  and  waa  borrowed  from 


buried  (Cic.  DiB.  i.  17, 
Liv.  i.  BB),  knother  in  the  Forum.  This  li 
was  (he  Puteal  LibonU  or  Puteal  Scribe 
num,  consecrated  probably  ht  L.  Scribe 
Libo,  which  ia  often  ahown  on  ^ina  of  the  I 
bonian  genu.  Some  remains  ol  a  circular 
vertiue  strnctore,  fonnd  t 
the  E.   of    the  Temple  o 


The _.  .  .   _ , 

ol  Indian  meal,  and  is  a  principal  food 
peauntB  in  North  Italy. 

FnlTi'nU.  A  caahion  :  epeisially  used  of  the 
coDchea  on  wbicb  the  bnata  of  the  gods  were 
hkid  at  a  LMtUt«miiUU  (Cio.  Phil.  ii.  43 ;  Liv. 

jLzx.  ai). 

Fltln'MU  (also  pulninar,  eulcita,  rpaa- 
m^ixaim).  A  caahion,  uaed  for  beda,  coaches, 
and  liltera,  wbethet  a  cervical,  to  aupporl  (he 

head  in  beds,  or  a  (^utitEtl.to  support  the  arm  on 
conchea.  The  atoifing  waa  usually  of  ioathers ; 
the  covering  often  of  bright  coloured  ailit  (Hor. 
Epad.  8,  IB ;  Mart.  iii.  88).  The  pillow  was 
aopported  on  a  raiaed  framework  or  head-board 
(fulcrum)  [LMtni],  sometimes  being  merely 
the  end  of  the  terui,  or  maltresa,  passed  over 
this  framework  (Jnv.  li.  W,  cf.  Prop.  iii.  G,  G; 
Ov.  Font.  iii.  a,  ]«). 

Fnpa.    [Qmim.] 

Pnpillna.  See  Appendix,  BokaS  Law.  Im- 
pubMi  Totals. 

Pn'tul.    The  stone  kerb  round  tl 
a  well.    This  was  sometimes  nearlv  n 
Um  ground,  a  flat  itODe  with  a  circolac 
Bnt  in  most  cases  it  wa 


.    Btedby  %™„„,.„„,^ 
hose    who  bad    law-auits,  "^ 

noney  leuderB,  *c.    (Cf.  Har.  Sa(.  ii.  fl,  86,  £p. 
.  19,  B ;  Oy.  Rufi.  Am.  561 ;  Cic.  Seit.  8, 18.) 

nuav<4(La  (wvar^io,  wari^ia).     A  iestival 
lelebrated  at  Athena  every  year  on  the  Tth  of 
(October)    in    honour   of    Apollo, 
■e    been     instituted    by    Theseus 
im  from  Crete  (Plot.  Tka.  M ;  cf. 
The  festival,  and  the  mouth  in 
said  to  have  derived 
another  form   for 
leans,  which  vers  cooked 
arried  about.    A  procea- 
ippeatB    to    have    taken    place    at    the 
paia.,  in  which  the  flpiviArri  waa  carried 
mple  of  Apollo.     The  ttptauimi  wea  an 
■    ■      '       ith   wool    ond   laden 


I  o(  the  ] 


a;  for  tl 


flvYHil,  flu-yciv,    ITal.lea,  I.] 
nvXavApO'''.    [AmphiktTDiMi,] 


Pyra.    [Fuhu.j 

PynMlMl  (m/wij, . 
~~  dance  of  the  Laced  i 


.  mouth  o:        .  __.  ._. 

flash  with  {  marchings  and  t 


properly  (be  mili- 
inians  uid  Kretana 

.    _jnse  of   rhythmical 

ilotions,  fnrming  a  kind  of 
Plato  {Legg.  vii.  p.  SIC) 


either  round  oi  square.    From 


its  resemblance  to  a  well-en<-)oBure,  that  which 
snn'oujided  a  place  strUQli  by  liuhtning  [Bi- 
dMItal].  and  therefore  ronoccraW,  was  some- 
times called  puical  [Piodigiun].     At  Bome 


desoribea  it  as  an  imitation  of  military  actioua 
~  attitudes.  Athenneus  calls  it  tfoyiiinaeiia 
noKiiav,  and  B«ya  lliat  it  required  the  beat 


tisod  at  Spute  by  ch 

Idrrtl 

wb 

nthej^were^a 

Athena,  and  it  waa 

omo 

a   A.crm^fa  b 

pyrrhicae  mililarn.  But  willi  the  Komana 
pyrrhira  for  the  most  part  sigiiilii'd  a  Jramatio 
roprFsentatiou  by   Mvural   dancers,  male   and 


iujf,  evolalions,  gtoupogB,  and  scenery  (Apul. 
Met.  I.  aa).  The  subjects  were  vuHous;  r.g. 
the  Judgment  ol  PuJii,IluruA,  &c. ;  but  a  very 

B«achio  worship,  which  leu  t  itself  to  picturesque 

India  by  BkocbOB  uid  Peatheos.  The  dancers 
were  oF  &U  sorte,  from  the  children  of  AaiAtic 
princes  (Suat.  Cat:  30)  to  slaves  and  nimicalB. 
TheTWDremasksandpuiplecloaks(i&.|.  Pliny 
fviii.  S]  tells  a>  thai  elephanU  were  tAUght  to 
dance  the  pyrrhion,  and  Lucian  (Puc.  8fl)  men- 
tions a  ballet  of  monlteys.  In  a  pynhica  repre- 
BeutiDg  the  Judgmant  of  Paris,  we  are  told  of 
ohuaoteiiatio  mosio,  solemn,  martial,  oi  volnp- 


PYTHIA 
the  Greeks  at  a  tatt  early  period ;  but  tb^ 
time  at  which  gymnastic  exercises  were  intro- 
duoed  at  them  is  tmceriain :  there  is  no  reoocd 
of  them  earlier  than  O).  *&  (SSB  B.C.].  Till 
then,  the  Delphians  themaelves  had  been  the 
agonothetae  at  the  Pylhian  games;  but  In  £27 
B.C.,  after  the  Krissaean  War  the  Amphiktyona 
became  the  agonothetae,  and  the  institotioD  of 

this  time. 
Conteata  in  music  (icillaMlICa)  formed  a  part 


SilirTvAai,  and  iripryytt.  The  whole  of  (hi> 
ri)un  wae  a  musiosl  description  ol  the  fl^t  ot 
ApoUo  with  Uie  Python  and  of  his  Tiotory  over 


id    equeatrian  gaznea   sa 
at  Olympia  were  either 
the  flnt 


tnoaB,  elaborate  ecenerj,  Houot  Ida  with  real 
boshes  and  trees,  realgoats,  and  real  water  in 
its  man;  (oontsins.  These  at  the  end  shot  up 
a  stream  of  saffron  {croeia)  and  wine  just 
before  the  end  of  the  perlormance.  (See  f  anto- 
mlmna  J 

FTthUdlMia).  One  of  the  tonr  great  national 
festivals  ol  the  Orseka.     It  was  celebrated  in 
the  neiffbboorhood  of  Delphi,  anciently  called 
it  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto. 


ffj 


contained  a  hippo- 
oromus  or  race-course,  a  SLadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,  and   a  theatre,  in  which  the   musica] 
contests  took  place  (1 
fmunasioni,  prytane^ 
this  kind,  probably  e: 

although  they  are  not  meuLionea.  unce,  m 
aai  B.C.,  the  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens 
(PluL  DemelT.  40),  because  the  Aetolians  were 
in  possession  of  the  passes  around  Delphi. 

The  Pythian  games  were,  eocording  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  hlmseifi  other 
tiwi^ons  referred  them  to  ancient  heroes, 
■□ch  as  Amphiktyon,  AdrastuB,  Dlomedes,  and 
others.  They  were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  religiouB  paneeyriB,caiin^ledwith 
(he  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Pytbian  games 
must  have  become  a  national  leEtival  for  all 


n.  adv.  Induct.  9}.  A 
id  other  buildings  of 
here,  as  at  Olympia, 


revived  at  Delphi  or  introdnoed  1 
iime    io    the    fini     PyUiisd,    E3T    B.C.      xne 
ihariot^raoe  with   four  horse*  (r^^inroi)  was 
Ldded  in  the  second  fythiad.     Other  oontasta 

Jie  chariot-raoe  with  two  full-grown  honea 
/TinnafiSot  tpAfUt),  the  pancratium  for  boys; 
tad  varioDs  musical  contest*,  oi»iteata  in 
tragedy  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  poeby-, 
and  in  recitations  of  historical  composi- 
tions. Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and 
Bcalptares,  were  exhibited  to  the  aasembled 
Greeks,  and  prises  were  awarded  (Plin. 
XTiT.  §  36).  The  musical  and  artistic  oon- 
tests  were  at  all  times  the  moet  prominent 
feature  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in  this 
respect  they  even  exodled  the  Olympic 
games. 

PreTionn  to  01.  iB  the   Pythian  games 

had  been  an   iyram»!t,  but  in  01.  48,  3 

(S3T  B.C.),  Ihe;^  beoame,  like  the  Olympia, 

a  irtrrfTitpis,  i.e.  they  wero  held  at  Uie  end 

of  every  fourth  year.     The  Pythian  games 

were  in  all  probability  held  in  the  aprilK, 

when   the    Ampbiktyons    met    at    Delphi 

fAesobin.  c.  Ctei.  i  B54).   The  games  lasted 

ior  seversj  days  {Bojik.  El.  690,  Ac). 

The  concourse  of  strangen  at  the  seaaou 

of  tills  panegyris  was  very  great.    The  fftetptoL 

sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particularly 

brilliant  (Ar.  Av.  INtG).    [Soipof.]    The  sacri- 

Sees,  processions    and    other    solBnuiities  re- 

semblad  in  a  great  measure  those  of  Olympia. 

Tlia  persons  appointed  Cor  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as  judges 
were  called  'Eti/uAiitii/  (Pint.  Sump.  ii.  t.  vii. 
6),  and  answered  to  the  Olympian  Hellanodikae. 
Their  number  ie  unknown.  The  iri/itKirnii 
had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and  were 
aesisted  by  tuiaTiyti^ipiu,   who  executed  any 

answered  to  the  Olympian  dAi^oi. 

The  priie  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
eames  was  at  first  a  money-reward  (vplWa), 
hut  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet  (rb  ipuihy  T^t  Sd^rqi) ;  so  that 
they  then  became  >Ji  iyiir  ari^arlTtit,  whereas 
before  they  had  been  an  trfi/r  xflfBrinis.  The 
laurel  sprays  of  which  the  chaplet  waa  com- 
posed were  brought  by  boys  whose  parents  were 
both  alive  (wiuSd  ifiJ/yieaXiU)  from  the  Vale 
of  Tempe,  accompaniod-on  tRe  way  by  a  flute- 
player  (Ptut.  Ttpl  Maun.  14).  In  addition  to 
this  chaplet,  the  victor  here,  ae  at  Olympia, 
received  the  symbolic  palm.branch,  and  waa 
allowed  to  have  bis  sUtue  erected  in  the  Kris- 
saean plain  tFlul.  Symp.  riii.  4).    Apples  were 


irreioi 

also  BomettmeB  presented  to  viotorB  in  the 
Pythian  games  as  prizes  (Lncian,  Anach, 
9, 10). 

The  P3rthian  games  probably  lasted  as  long 
as  the  Olympic  ^imes,  i.e.  down  to  894  a.d. 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  cele- 
brated in  Greece  and  elsewhere. 

n^OfcOfc.  Foot  officers  at  Sparta  who  were 
cliosen  by  the  kings,  two  by  each  king,  as  their 
assistants  in  their  religious  and  priestly  func- 
tions. Their  most  important  duty  was  to  go  as 
envoys  to  Delphi,  to  receive  the  oracles.  They 
were  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  kings, 
and  messed  with  them  at  the  pnblio  expense. 
[Aaiioffia.]    (Hdt.  vi.  57 ;  Plut  Pelop.  21.) 

Pyzia  (iru|fr).  A  casket,  a  jewel  box  (Mart, 
ix.  88) ;  fdso  a  small  box  for  holding  drugs  or 
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Flf.  804.— Pjndft,  HttroaUneom. 

poisons  (Cic.  CaeL  26,61;   QuintU.  vi.  8,26). 
Pyxides   were    made    of    gold,    silver,  ivory, 
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Fig.  90B.—Terraootte  pyxis.    (DeimU.) 

mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  (Suet.  A>r. 
12).  They  were  also  enriched  with  sculpture. 
[Pottary.J 


Q. 

Qnadranf .    [Tables,  XIIL,  XV.,  XVIL] 

Quadra'ntal  (or  A'mphora  quadra'ntal,  or 
Amphora  only).  The  principal  Roman  measure 
of  capacity  for  fluids;  originally  the  space 
occupied  by  eighty  pounds  of  wine.  See  Tables, 
VIIL,  X. 

The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the 
measures  of  length,  by  the  law  that  it  was  the 
cube  of  the  peSy  whence  its  name  quadrantal^ 
or  amphora  cubiis. 

A  standard  model  of  the  amphora  was  kept 
in  the  tomple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and 
was  called  amphora  Capttolina.  It  was  under 
the  charge  of  the  aediles. 

Of  the  liquid  measures :  the  Roman  amphorat 
or  quadrantal,  was  two-fifths  of  the  Aeginetan, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Attic  ifjufyoptis  or  fit- 
TpijTifi ;  and  the  conffius  of  the  Roman  systom 
was  equal  to  the  x**^^  ol  the  Attic.  Again, 
comparing  the  Roman  liquid  with  the  Greek 
dry  measures,  the  quadrantal  was  one-third  of 
the  Aeginetan,  and  one-half  of  the  Attic  fiditfi- 
vos.  Conse<^uently,  of  the  dry  measures,  the 
inodiua  (which  was  one-third  of  the  quad- 
rantal) was  one-ninth  of  the  Aeginetan,  and 
one- sixth  of  the  Attic  inedim,nu8.  The  con- 
necting subordinate  unit  in  all  these  sets  of 
measures  is  the  Roman  Bextariua,  or  sixth  part 
of  the  conffiua  (Greek  ^4<mis :  Tables,  VIII). 

The  exact  capacity  of  the  Roman  amphora 
=  5i7  imi)erial  gallons,  i.e.  a  very  little  over  5 


gallons  and  6  pints.  For  rough  calculations, 
therefore,  if  we  reckon  the  aextarius  as  a  pint 
(instead  of  *96  of  a  pint)  and  the  quadrantal 
or  amphora  at  6  gallons,  it  will  be  a  close  enough 
approximation. 

Quadra.  (1)  The  divisions  of  a  loaf  made  by 
marking  the  dough  across  and  across  {decus- 
sarCy  i.e.  to  mark  with  X;  cf.  Hes.  Op.  440, 
&pToy  .  .  .  rtrpirpwpovy  6Krd0\wfio¥)  with  a 
^ife  (Mart.  ix.  91, 17 ;  Verg.  Moret.  49;  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  17,  49).  A  loaf  so  scored  was  called  quad- 
ratus.    Also  quadra  catei  (Mart.  xii.  82, 18). 

(2)  A  square  or  oblong  dining-table  (opp.  to 
orhU :  perh.  Juv.  v.  2 ;  and  8erv.  ad  Verg. 
Aen,  vii.  115  with  the  double  sense). 

Quadriga'tm.    [Coinage,  Roman.] 

Quadrire'mia.    [HaviB7| 

Qnadmpla'tor.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Qnaoatio'nef.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
Index.] 

Qnaeitor  (rofifaf).  The  name  of  a  class  of 
Roman  officers.  The  origin  of  the  quaestorship 
is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  office 
came  into  being  along  with  the  consulship,  as 
a  part  of  the  earliest  republican  constitution. 

As  early  as  421  B.C.  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  raised  to  four,  one  being  assigned  to  each 
consul  for  domestic  affairs  and  one  for  war. 
In  267  (or  i)erhap8  241)  B.C.  four  more  were 
added  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
Italy.  The  number  probably  increased  with 
the  addition  of  new  provinces ;  but  we  are  only 
told  that  Sulla  raised  the  annual  total  to 
twenty  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22, 1),  and  Julius  Caesar 
to  forty ;  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  twenty. 

The  quaestorship  was  the  first  of  the 
ordinary  magistracies  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians:  in  421  B.C.  it  was  agreed  that 
patricians  and  plebeians  should  be  eligible  with- 
out distinction  (Liv.  iv.48).  The  quaestors  were 
at  first  nominated  by  the  consuls  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
22),  and  not  elected  by  the  people  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  V^lerio-Horatian  laws  of  449  B.C. 
The  quaestors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  of 
tribes.  The  office  was  held  for  one  year :  bat 
the  quaestors  of  the  year  accompanied  the  pro- 
consul as  proquaestors.  The  quaestors  nad 
the  usual  insignia  of  magistrates,  but  a  sella 
which  was  not  curulia,  but 
had  straight  legs.  They 
were  attended  by  acribae, 
viatorea,  ti^d  praeconea. 

When  iheprovinciae  had 
been  determined  by  the 
senate,  they  were  distri- 
buted among  the  quaestors, 
partly  by  selection  by  the 
superior  magistrates,  to 
whom  they  were  severally 
attached  (Liv.  xxx.  88 ;  Cic.  Att.  vi.  6,  4),  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  partly  by  lot  (Cic.  Mur. 
8,  18).  Under  the  Empire  the  selection  was 
made  by  the  emperor  and  by  the  consuls  (Plin. 
Ep.W.  16). 

The  duties  of  the  quaestors  will  be  best  dis> 
cussed  under  the  head  of  the  YKriouB provinciae. 

(1)  Quaeatores  urhani.  The  two  (quaestors 
whose  duty  required  them  to  remain  m  Rome 
during  their  year  of  office.  Their  primary 
function  was  to  be  officials  subordinate  to  tlie 
consuls  as  whose  deputies  they  acted.  They 
had  no  functions  in  connexion  with  civil  juris- 
diction ;  but  in  criminal  jurisdiction  they  took 
an  important  part,  from  which  indeed  they 
originally  derived  their  name  [quaestor  = 
quaesitor).  In  the  Twelve  Tables  tney  appear 
under  the  full  title  of  quasatorea  parricidii. 

MM 
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.We  hear  very  little  of  the  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  qoaeBtors,  because  they  had 
nothing  to  do  witn  political  prosecutions.  The 
tribunes  prosecuted  only  political  offences; 
the  aediles  only  offences  against  special  laws 
entailing  a  fine  for  their  violation;  the  tre8 
viri  capitalea  acted  as  police  magistrates,  and 
in  cfikses  of  ordinary  offences  where  individual 
citizens  were  the  complainants.  Hence  it 
seems  clear  that  the  quaestors  must  have  tried 
cases  of  murder  and  arson  until  these  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  quaes- 
tiones  perpetuae. 

The  second  main  branch  of  the  duties  of  the 
quaestors  likewise  devolved  upon  them  as  sub- 
ordinates of  the  consuls.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  quaestors  were  quae»iorea  derarii  as 
well  sMparricidii.  The  consuls  indeed  retained, 
subject  to  the  senate,  the  supreme  control  of  the 
treasury,  but  the  quaestors  had  the  actual  charge 
of  the  money  and  kept  the  accounts,  receiving 
the  former  from  the  consuls  and  paying  it  out 
on  their  order.  They  held  the  keys  of  the 
treasury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  [Aerarinm], 
and  had  charge  of  all  that  was  in  it,  including 
not  only  coin  and  bullion,  but  also  the  military 
6tanda»ls  (Liv.  iii.  69).  State  papers  of  all 
kinds  were  also  preserved  there,  such  as  ac- 
count-books, contracts,  and  lists  of  magistrates, 
senators,  &c.,  and  also  decrees  of  the  senate, 
and  all  laws  and  proposals  of  laws. 

It  was  further  the  duty  of  the  quaestors  to 
see  to  the  payment  of  arrears  of  taxation  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  42),  probably  through  the  trihuni 
aerariif  and  to  keep  lists  of  defaulters ;  to 
receive  the  sums  due  from  the  publicani  (Cic. 
Flacc.  82,  79),  and  other  public  moneys  (Liv. 
xxxii.  2). 

In  cases  of  default  the  quaestors  had  the 
right  to  proceed  against  the  debtor's  person 
per  manus  inicciionent^  or  his  property,  which 
could  be  seized  and  sold  by  auction  {aecHo). 

The  quaestors  also  conducted  certain  sales  of 
state  property,  including  prisoners  of  war  and 
booty,  and  also  estates  coming  to  the  nation 
by  will  or  by  confiscation;  paid  salaries,  and 
defrayed  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  public 
slaves,  and  the  expenses  of  entertaining  distin- 
guished strangers  (Liv.  xlv.  18,  12). 

The  quaestors  being  young  and  inexperienced 
magistrates,  and  changing  yearly,  were  no  doubt 
instructed  and  assisted  by  permanent  officials. 

The  duties  of  criminal  prosecution  and  of 
the  charge  of  the  treasury  were  the  main  if 
not  the  sole  duties  of  the  quaestores  urbaniy 
and  made  their  continuous  presence  in  the 
city  necessary. 

(2)  Quaestorea  were  regularly  attached  to 
generals  or  governors  of  provinces,  as  adju- 
tants. The  dictator  alone  was  not  required  to 
have  any  such  assistant.  If  the  term  of  office 
of  the  quaestor  expired  before  that  of  his 
superior,  it  was  extended  hy  prorogatio:  if 
the  quaestor  died  or  left  the  province,  the 
governor  nominated  some  one,  usually  one 
of  his  Iccfatif  to  be  pro  qua^store  (Cic.  Verr.  i. 
4,  12). 

The  special  duties  of  provincial  quaestors 
were  financial.  All  receipts  and  payments 
passed  through  the  quaestor's  hands ;  and  the 
accounts  of  tne  campaign  had  to  be  given  in 
by  him,  although  the  commander  shared  the 
responsibility. 

Even  from  a  military  point  of  view  the 
quaestor  ranked  next  to  the  commander :  he 
had  three  sentinels,  the  legatus  two,  and  the 
quaestorium  was  an  important  centre  in  the 
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camp  [Caatra].  In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
commander,  he  succeeded  to  the  vacancy ; 
and  if  the  former  left  the  camp,  it  was  usually 
the  quaestor  whom  he  chose  to  replace  him  pro 
^raetore  (Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15,  4).  Similarly,  in 
judicial  business,  the  quaestor  exercised  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  aei^es,  and  issued  the 
appropriate  edicts.  The  quaestor  was  re- 
garded as  the  consul's  deputy,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  consul  when  he 
took  the  field,  as  a  military  adjutant.  When 
the  custom  came  in  for  a  consul  to  proceed  at 
the  end  of  his  year  of  office  to  govern  a  pro- 
vince as  proconsul,  it  was  the  r^ular  thing  for 
his  quaestor  to  accompany  him  as  pro  qtiaestore. 
From  88  B.C.  each  consul  had  two  quaestors, 
selected  by  himself,  who  assisted  him,  among 
other  things,  in  his  duties  as  presiding  in  the 
senate.  Under  the  Empire  we  meet  with 
quaestorea  principia  or  Auguati;  they  were 
two  in  number,  assigned  to  the  emperor  as 
holding  proconsular  power,  and  employed  by 
him,  when  he  thought  fit,  to  read  in  the  senate 
any  written  communication  to  that  body. 

(3)  Quaeatorea  claaaici  were  four  in  number, 
established  after  the  reduction  of  Italy  in 
267  B.C.,  originally  subordinates  of  the  consuls, 
charged  especially  with  the  defence  of  tlie 
coast.  Their  duties  were  generally  those  of 
the  provincial  quaestors;  but  they  had  inde- 
pendent powers,  including  military  authority, 
as  we  see  from  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  27.  They  had 
also  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  allies  furnished 
the  proper  contingents  for  the  fleet,  and  the 
quaestor  at  Ostia  had  important  and  onerous 
functions  in  connexion  with  the  com  supply 
(Cic.  Mur.  8j  18). 

Qnaeito'na  mn'nera.    [Ludi.] 

Qaaesto'rinm.    [Caatra.] 

Qnalns.    [Calatnns.] 

Quarta  Fidoi'diea.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law,  Fideiooxmnigf um ;  Herei. 

Qaarta'riaf  {reTopror)*  A  Roman  measure 
of  capacity,  one  fourth  of  the  aextarius,  and 
consequently  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  imperiflJ.     See  Tables,  VH.,  VIII.,  X. 

QoaBilliiiiL.    [Calathni.] 

Quatao'rviri  inre  dioa'ndo.    [Colonia.] 

Quina'rins.    [Coinage,  Denabius.] 

Quinennx.    [Pondera.] 

Qoindeoi'mTm.    [Decemviri]. 

Qninqnage'sima.  (1)  A  duty  of  2  per  cent, 
levied  at  Athens  on  exports  and  imports 
[n  evTT|  Koon^]. 

(2)  A  tax  of  the  fiftieth  part,  or  2  per  cent., 
upon  the  value  of  ail  slaves  who  were  sold; 
instituted  by  Augustus. 

Qninqaa'tms  (fem.  plur.)  or  Qninqoa'tria 
(neut.  plur.).  A  festival  celebrated  on  March  19. 
The  word  signified  the  fifth  day  after  the  Ides 
(cf.  triatrua^  aexatnia,  <tc.).  A  false  etymology 
led  to  its  being  afterwards  regarded  as  a  five- 
days'  festival  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  809 ;  Liv.  xliv.  20), 
and  as  such  it  was  observed  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire  from  March  19-23. 
Strictly,  it  was  a  one-day  festival,  celebrated 
originally  as  a  luatratio  of  the  amui  ancilia^ 
when  the  arms  were  brought  out  to  be  ready 
for  the  campaigning  season  (see  Armiloitrilim). 
A  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  there  was  a  dance 
of  the  Salii  in  the  Comitium,  the  ceremony 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  Pontifioes  and 
Tribuni  Celerum.    [SaHi.] 

The  day  acquired  a  fresh  significance  from 
being  selected  for  the  dedication  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  on  the  Aventine,  and,  instead  of 
being  purely  military,  became  the  festival  of 
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rarioDB  tiadea  ajid  arts  (Ov.  Fait.  HI.  809-881).  [ 
BeDoe  it  became  also  t.  holiday  lor  the  Bchools, ! 
eitending  over  {he  whole  Eve  daya  of  Qninqua- 
tria  (Hur.  Ep.  ii.  9, 107;  Juv.   x.  115;  Lndni 

Uttaraiiu). 

The  first  and  regalar  da;  of  the  feetiial 
«&■  marked  b;  the  offeringH,  &q.,  above  men- 
tioaed,  and  the  eonmiamoration  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva;  on  the  other  font  days 

general  merrymakiDg  (Haet.  Aug.  71,  Tac.  Ann. 
liv.  4).  On  tho  Ortb  day,  Mai^  88,  waB  the 
tubiluiitrium.  when  trumpets  nsed  in  the 
sacred  rites  were  paflsed  in  review,  and  porified 
by  the  Salii  Palatini  and  the  tubicinea  lacro- 
ruin  pupuli  Rorhani- 

There  was  a  festival  called  Qainqoatms 
MinuBculae  on  June  18  (Uv.  ix.  30 ;  Ov.  Fait. 
vi.  051). 

Qninqnuuwlia.  Oames  instituted  by  Nero 
eo  A.D.,  and  celebrated,  like  the  Qreek  ir(>-r- 

contests.  and  were  'calli-d  .Verotita,  or  Agon 
NerontiL,  (Suot.  Her.  Vi  ;  Tac,  Ann.  liv.  20). 

Qoinqneanft'lii.    [Calanla.J 

QnlnilDeTa'mii.   [KftTi*.] 

aoiiiqaa'rtiiuiL.    [FtntstMon.] 

Qninqne'viri.  Five  was  a  common  namber 
for  commissioners  or  extraordinary  magistrateB 
appointed  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect. 
"niuB  Q'linqueviri  memarii,  ta  public  bankers, 
were  occasionally  appointed  in  a  financial  crisis, 
to  manage  loane  and  other  banking  business 
[ArgNltMil  ;  see  also  Colonic].  Quinqueviri 
were  created  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
walla  of  the  city  (Liv.  ixv,  7),  aa  well  aa  for 

There  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
QidnaiifviTi  ci,  Tibtrim  (Liv.  «iii.  H),  or 
(,'iitiberes,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safely 
of  the  city  after   sunset,   especially   to  guard 

Ql^nta'aa.    [Cutrk.] 

Qniriiialia.  A  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
celebrated  on  February  17,  on  which  day 
Romulus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to 
heaven  (Ov.  Fail.  ii.  157].  This  day  was 
also  called  Stullorum  Feriae  (see  roiiiao»lim). 

Qniri'tM.     Tbelawof  Komo  appears  to  hay( 


called  it 


iariy  ti 


=slu,Quir. 


>  i^uch  di          ■  ■  ■ 

le  distinct 

a  locality 
referred  to  '  Qiliritea '  wat 
always  'Bonie'  and  'Romans  \urii>  noma 
jiopalua,  civi),  ager  Homanut),  because  thi 
Lena  giiira  Inid  as  little  of  a  local  meaning 
as  civia  or  milri.  The  Romans  did  not  say 
citia^nirii.  because  both  denoted,  though  from 
different  points  of  view,  the  same  coneeptiot  ' 
lew.    The  solemn 


burgess 


1  in  the  > 


„_ „„ _3  death'    lolltu  i/nirit 

ilati's) ;  and  in  hke  Diaaner  the  party  ^^ieved 
employed  th^  word  in  calling  the  butRessea  to 
aid  hint  {quirilare) :  the  king  addresM-'d  the  as- 
sembled commanity  by  this  name,  one)  when  he 
ist  in  judgment,  he  spoke  according  to  the  law 

phrase 'populusRomanasQuinles'  thus  means 
the  conimunitv  and  the  individual  burgeH^'S. 
(From  MomiuHgn'a  Hitl.  of  Rome,  DidiKon's 
transl.,  cd.  1H07,  i.  7B.)     Accoplingly  i« J  Quiri- 
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I  Qniritinm  may  also  mean  the  entire  rights 
e  Appendix,  Roman  Law,  DomilLium.] 


Ba'dini.  (l)  A  straight  pointed  rod  n«ed  b^ 
geometricians  for  deecrtbing  fignrea  on  their 
abacas,  a  table  covered  with  aand  (Cic.  TuK. 
V.  38,  W.Jtf.  D.ii.l8,M;  Pers.  L  181 ;  Ax.  Hub. 
177).     [AbMiu,  (Ij.l 

(31  [taU,] 

ifii  [Cnrmt.] 

Bunne*.    A  patrician  tribe,   ^ribna.] 

Bapi'lUt.       See     Appendix,     Romaic      Law, 

Fnrtain. 

Butrnm,  XMtrl,  Baatalltu.  A  clear  dis- 
tinction muat  be  made  between  (1)  the  TOitrum 
quadridftu,  which  ia  a  rake ;  and  (^)  the  roi- 
(rum  6irfcn«,whichisaniattock.  Whenrostrum 
atands  alone,  the  quadridena  or  rake  ia  usually 
meant,  but  not  always  in  poetry,  e.g.  in  Verg. 
GeoT-ff.  i.  B4,  Aen.  ii.  608,  rostrum  ^bidrmt.  (1) 
The  qnadrideiis  or  fooi-toothed  rake  (in  Greek 
probably  AtoTiwr)  was  sometimes  of  iron;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Cato  in  his  list  of  ferramenta, 
for  an  ohve  garden  (Cat.  B.  B.  10),  and  for  a 
vineyard  {ib.  11);  lignci  raatri  were  used  to 
rake  the  earth  over  seeds.  The  diminutive 
rasltUn'  is  nearly  always  a  wooden  rake. 

(a)  Tlie  two-pronged  rastrum,  riutnim 
btdntt  (nearly  always  bidena  alone),  was  used 
for  breaking  up  the  ground  (  —  Greek  SfxiAAo 
or  aitxy/nj).  It  was  probably  always  of  iron, 
and  was  used  for  stony  ground,  while  tliepafa 
or  spade  suited  mnrahv  ground  (Pliu.  iviii.  |  lii]. 
The  woodcnt  under  Pali  shows  a  bidena  with 
curved  prongs. 

E»tU  (iTxfiia).  A  raft,  such  as  was  used  in 
early  times  or  among  primitive  people  for  voy- 

Sea  across  narrow  straits  or  from  island  to 
and  (Thuc,  vi.  a),  also  for  crossing  rivara, 
whether  as  a  moving  raft  (Liv.  iii.  aa),  or  aa  a 
fixed  pontoon  bridge  (Liv.  iii.  27;  Hdt.  iv.  07), 
or  as  a  bridge  of  boats.  Lucan  (iv.  iW) 
luge  moveable  raft  supported  on 


rs(.u 


■*).ai 


In  Od.  \ 


,Ul5-Bs 


raft,  iwl  a 
Hdt.  ii.  96).  Kalypuhod  pointed  out  the  phice 
where  the  material  for  the  raft  was  to  be  found 
in  the  shape  of  treee,  alder,  fir,  and  poplar, 
standing  long  withered  and  dry.    Twenty  trees 
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are  thrown,  and  trimmed  with  the  axe.  Then 
the  skilful  shipwrisbt  makes  with  the  adze  two 
smooth  surfaces  which  are  straight  to  the  line 

To  join  the  timbers  he  bores  them  with  angers 
{T4fi9Tpa),  using  two  kinds  of  fastenings,  com- 
monly called  trenails  {ySfu^tjf  and  dowels  or 
ooaks  {kpfiovitu).  The  trenieul  (tree-nail)  is  a 
long  peg  of  tough  wood  tapering  from  an  inch 
and  a  mdf  in  diameter,  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.    The  holes  into  which  these  are  driven  run 
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Flg.908.-M«ihodoftMt6nliiCtlinben.   (Baottooo 
Of  dovpa ;  bf  ofifiwiaA  ;  C,  yj^i^oi. 


BEGULA 

Bede'xnptor.    [Loeatio  oondoetio,  Mtneept 

(Appendix,  Roman  Law)  ;  PublioanLl 
iedimi'oiaiim.    [Mitra.] 
Be'gia  {rh  fieurUtiow,   hyla).    At  first  the 
building  in  which  the  king,  as  the  head  of  the 
state  r^igion,  performed  the  functions  belong- 
ing to  it ;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
it  served  as  the  o£Boe  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  Rex  Saororum.    It  is 
probable  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the 
Rex  Saororum  had  each  his  official  dwelling- 
house  elsewhere  in  the  Sacra  Via. 
The  Regia  was  said  to  have  been 
built  and  occupied  by  Numa  (Ov. 
TrisU  iii.  1,  2«  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  41) ; 
it  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Oauls, 
B.C.  891,  and    again  in  great  part 
burnt  210  B.C.  (Liv.  xxvi.  27).  Julius 
Caesar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  his 
office  by  day  for  religious  functions 
in  the  Regia,  and  lived  in  the  house 
in  the  Sacra  Via  which  was  assigned 
to  the  Pontifex  (Suet  Jul.  48 ;  Ptut. 
Goes.  10). 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  use. 


the  R^a  contained  a  sacrarium  of 
through  both  pieces  of  timber.  Trenails,  how- 1  Mars,  in  which  were  the  sacred  spears  [see 
ever,  are  not  thick  enough  in  diameter  to  stand  Salii],  and  a  saerarium  of  Ops,  perhaps  also  of 
a  vertical  strain  tending  to  wrench  one  timber  •  Janus  and  of  Jupiter.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
from  the  other;  and  to  meet  a  vertical  strain '  sacraria  were  preserved  the  libri  pontificum 


shipwrights  join  the  timbers  not  only  with  tre- 
nails but  with  dowels  or  coaks.  These  are 
short  pieces  of  hard  wood,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  to  five  inches  long, 
and  are  let  in  at  intervals  between  the  trenailH 


and  the  Calendars  (compare  Pontifex,   Sex 
Saeromm,  Veitalet). 

Begiftl'ginm.  An  annual  festival  at  Rome 
on  February  24.  On  this  day  the  B^  Saero- 
mm,  probably  representing  the  King,  offer^ 


with  shallow  holes  bored  to  correspond  in  each  sacrifice  in  the  Comitium,  and  afterUie  sacri- 
timber.  Being  short  and  of  liard  wood,  they  fioe  hastily  fled  from  the  spot.  The  oflfering  was 
will  take  a  great  vertical  strain,  as  long  as  they  j  an  atonement  and  purification  for  the  city ;  it  is 
remain  fast.  |  possible  that  the  victim  received,  like  a  scape- 

Ulysses  having  planed  his  spars  with  the    goat,  the  guilt  upon  itself;  and  that  theofficiatmg 
adze  and  bored  them  all  and  fitted  them  exactly, ,  minister  therefore  fled  from  it,  as  from  some- 
then  knocks  them  together  {(tpoffatv)  so  that    thing  polluted :  see,  however,  SkoTifioiom,  rs). 
trenails  and  dowels  fit  into  their  respective        Ref^lla.    [Tela;  MatrimoniuilL.J 
holes  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  spars  meet        Se'ffio  (for  topographical  details,  see  Clasn- 
together.    The  floor  of  the  raft  is  next  marked  j  cal  Diet.  Roma  and  Italia,  and  Middleton's 
out  {ropyufferai)  with  string  and  pencil.  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome).    The  word  regio 

The  floor  completed,  the  next  work  was  the  meant  merely  a  district,  or  fjunpOj  of  limd,  and 
raising  of  the  deck.  First  of  all,  he  liad  to  set  signified  thus  the  territorium  round  the 
up  his  ffTonivts.  Tlie  arafjdvts,  uprights,  not  Italian  towns  and  subject  to  the  same  jurisdic- 
ribs  like  those  of  a  ship,  would  be  let  into  holes    tion  with  them.    The  whole  regie  so  attached 

might  comprise  several  pagi.     [PagUf.] 

At  Rome  we  have,  after  the  extension  of  the 
Palatine  city,  four  regiones  which  dated  from  a 
period  older  even  than  the  Servian  city  [Pome- 
xiam],  and  mark  the  settlement  of  the  four  city 
tribes  (see  QuinqneTiri,  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and 
Tribus).  The  regiones  of  Rome  with  which  we 
are  more  often  concerned  in  Latin  literature 
are  those  of  AugUHtus,  who  did  not  enlarge  the 
poraerium,  but  divided   the  whole    inluUiited 


bored  in  the  floor  of  the  raft,  and  the  deck 
timbers  also  bored  and  fitted  on  to  tlie  tops  of 
them.  Upon  these  uprights  the  deck  timbers 
were  laid  and  fastened.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  tKpia  meaning  'deck,  platform' 
{KardtrrpiDfia  yt<&s). 

After  setting  up  his  platform  or  deck  by 
fittibg  these  cross-beams  upon  the  uprights,  he 
finishes  of!  and  makes  fast  liis  f/rpia  oy  long 

rails  (IwriyKfyiifs).    These  laid  lengthwise  on    _  

either  side  would  prevent  the  timbers  of  the  |  city  within  and  without  the  walls  into  fourteen 


deck  from  jumping,  and  would  so  finish  the 
deck  as  such.  The  word  ^mj^KcWScr  does  not 
imply  a  planking  alongside  of  the  (rraixivtt. 
The  raft  is  open,  and  the  water  would  wash 
freely  through  the  front  and  sides  of  the  stage 
carrying  the  deck. 

The  carpentering  is  concluded  with  the 
fashioning  of  mast  and  yard  and  paddle  for 
steering.     Tliere  still  remained  the  construction 


regiones,  and  each  regio  into  vici  [Victti].  Elach 
of  these  regions  was  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  an  annual  magistrate  (Suet.  Aug.  80); 
one  cohors  vigibim  was  assigned  to  each  two 

regions  [Sxereitoi]. 

Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven  regions, 
Rome  being  the  twelfth.  These  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  convenience  of  denomination 
only. 


of  a  bulwark  to  protect  the  sailor  from  the  wash  i  Be'^la  (Kavwv).  A  ruler  for  drawing  right 
of  the  wave.  This  is  effected  by  a  wattlework  |  lines,  used  by  cai-penters,  masons,  &o.  (cf. 
of  osiers  set  up  on  the  fffpio  as  a  fence  all  round.  peTjieiuJiculum).  (Ar.  Ran.  798;  Vitr.  vii.  8, 
For  a  different  interpretation  of  Od.  v.  252-260,  §  5  ;  Plin.  xxxW.  §  188.)  It  was  marked  with 
see  Merry,  Odyssey,  Appendix  I.  ,  equal  divisions,  like  our  carpenters'  rules.     The 

Beota  tu'nica.    [UatrimoniTim.]  ^  substance    with   which  the   lines  were   made 

Beda.     [Cnmu.J  was    raddle   (red  ochre)    or    some  other    red 


RELATIO 

colouring  material  {rubriea,  miniuni,  fjdkros). 
Ziinea  (o-xotyor,  O'xoii'foF,  andprort  ynXruov) 
waa  a  line  or  cord  for  the  same  porpose,  either 
red  or  chalked  (Cic.  Q.  Ft.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Vitr.  vii.  8). 

A  regula  is  often  represented  on  carpenters' 
tombs  [Oanon].  Begula  is  also  the  thread  of 
a  screw  [Coclea;  Toroular]. 

Norma  (perhaps =»km-«wa,  as  car-men,  ger- 
men,  for  oan>men,  gen-men,  &o.|  the  ninth 
letter,  ».0.  L;  so  sexta  for  r  in  Qnintilian), 
(7«Wa,  Plat  PhUeh.  p.  51  c ;  yvdtiunft  Arist. 
VcUeg,  14).  A  square  used  by  carpentezs, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their 
work  rectangular  (Vitr.  vii.  8 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  §  172). 
The  norma  was  either  a  T-square  or  a  half  T 
(L)  square ;  another  form  is  shown  in  the  cut  as 
a  reciangular  piece  taken  out  of  a  board. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument  a  right  an^le 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.    Anything  mis- 
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Bepetu'ndae.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Bepoiito'rinm.  A  dish  or  waiter  for  the 
dishes  forming  a  course  or  f&rculum  (Plin. 
xviii.  UO),  and  placed  with  them  on  the  table. 
Repositoria  were  covered,  round  or  square  in 
shape,  and  sometimes  were  built  of  several 
stages,  and  ornamented  with  silver,  tortoise- 
shell,  <fec 

Bepo'tiA.    [Matrimoniam.] 

Bepu'dinm.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
Divortliim. 

Bet.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law,  Dominiom 

BMOri'ptuii.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law 
Conttitanones. 

Beititu'tio  in  i'litegrnm.  See  Appendix, 
Roman  Law. 

Bettitiito'ria  a'otio.  See  Appendix,  Roman 
Law,  Interdietum. 

Bete;  dim.  Beti'eiilnm  {ZIktuovj  \iya).  A 
net:  maculae^  jSp^oi,  meshes.  Nets  were 
made  of  flax  from  Egypt,  Kolchis,  Spain,  and 
other  countries,  of  hemp,  of  (nrdpros  or  broom, 
and  of  fibres  of  palm  leaves. 

(1)  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  one  among 
many  methods  (Ar.  Av.  528) ;  thrushes  were 
caught  in  them  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  88,  84);  and 
pigeons  with  their  legs  tied,  or  fastened  to  the 
ground,  or  with  their  eyes  covered  or  put  out, 
were  confined  in  a  net  as  decoys  (Ar.  Av, 
1088).    [Auoepi.] 

(2)  In  huntmg  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in 
a  large  circle,  with  an  opening  left  on  one  side 
(Tibull.  iv.  8,  6  sq.;  Plin.  xix.  §  10).  This 
range  of  nets,  which  was  called  tndago^  was 
flanked  by  cords,  to  which  feathers  dyed  scarlet 
and  of  other  bright  colours  (formido)  were 
tied,  so  as  to  flfure  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  came  out  with  their  dogs, 
dislodged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and 
by  shouts  and  barking  drove  them  first  within 
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Fl^  900.— Nonna.  (OraterJ 

shapen  was  called  abnormis  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
8).  Vitruvius  (vii.  8,  5)  says  that  measure- 
ments must  have  longitudines  ad  regukmt  et 
lineam^  altUudinea  ad  perpendiculum^  anguli 
ad  fumnant  respondentes. 

Perpendiculum  {Ki09ros,  fioKvQUs^  ffrdBfiti). 
A  plumb-line,  a  string  with  a  piece  of  metal 
attached,  used  by  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  to 
test  the  correctness  of  their  verticial  lines 
(Cic.  Verr.  i.  51,  188;  Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  17, 
^c).  Cicero  {Q.  Fr.  iii.  1,  2)  distinguishes  it 
from  litiea  (  =  Kayc6i'),  a  line  for  measuring 
horizontally.  This  linea  was  called  in  Greek 
also  ax^^^^^  ^^^  ffirapTfioVf  and  from  its  being 
coloured  to  make  a  mark  /uXrcibi'.  JtrrdBfiri  is 
used  in  both  senses. 

Bela'tio.    [Senatui.] 

Belega'tio.    [Szilinm.] 

Bemex.    [HaTi#.] 

Bemalonm  (^viAOybvfjuovXKtiv).  A  rope  for 
towing  a  ship  (Caes.  B,  C.  ii.  28 ;  Liv.  xxv.  80). 
The  word  remiUcuTn  is  borrowed  from  the 
Oreek,  and  has  no  connexion  with  remtu. 

Bemu'ria.    [Lemuria.] 

Bexnni  {ip9ru6v).    [Kavis.] 

Bene,  or  Bneno.  A  short  cloak  made  of 
hide  (perhaps  reindeer,  Swed.  Ben)  with  the 
hair ;  used  by  Germans  (Caes.  B.  O.  vi.  21 ; 
Serv.  ad  Verg.  Oeorg.m.  883)  and  Gauls  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  167). 

Bepa'gnla.    [laniia.] 


Fi#.  Oia-Hontlng  net. 

the  formido  or  indago^  and  then  within  the 
circuit  of  the  nets  (cf .  Verg.  Oeorg.  iii  872  sq., 
Aen,  iv.  121, 151-159,  x.  707-715;  Ov.  Her.  iv. 
41,  42;  Lucan,  iv.  485  sq.;  Eur.  Bacch,  86d- 
876).    Nets  were  supported  by  forked  stakes 


l"';-  .^^  ■'.,.'1 


Fl^  911.— Hunting  n«l. 
»ofi<K ;  c,  o 


a,  <rap<wy ;  6,  ntpiSpofiin ;  c,  arpo^ui  or  «p6eoc  ; 
a,  art' " 


*  (o-reUiivcf ;  amiteSf  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  88 ;  ancones, 
,  varae ;  retia  ponere^  ^®%*  ^^^9-  '•  807,  or 
tendercj  Ov.  A. A.  i.  45).  The  net  was  stning 
on  a  strong  rope,  which  was  called  <roph^v 
(Xen.  Cyn,  6,  9\  The  cap^iv  in  some  nets 
had  loops  (o-rpd^to)  or  rings  {icoiKoi)  which 
attaohofl  it  to  the  xrpl9pouos  or  iiriUpoiMi  (cf. 
Plin.  xix.  §  11),  f.e.  the  drawing-cord,  which 
was  itsolf  supported  on  the  forked  stakes. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woods  and 
coverts  or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two 
additional  kinds  are  mentioned,  which  wers 
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pluwd  At  LntervftlB  in  the  ume  oiFcnit  with  the 
l«rge  hanting-net  or  ^haje.'  The  mad-aet 
(p^ga,  iriSior)  was  Bmaller  thao  the  others, 
and  waB  placed  acroBB  roada  and  aarrow  opeit- 
iuga.  The  purse-net  or  InDoel-nel  (caMU,  Cpinii) 
was  made  iiith  a  pooch  (K4Kf6^a>Mii,  iotraded 
to  reoeiTe  the  aiuiaal  when  chued  towarda  the 


were  the  ifi^BtiV'Tp"',  "i  casting  net  [fanda, 
Mcufum),  and  the  (rarfvini,  i*.  the  drag-net,  or 
■ean  (tragum,  tragula,  verrieatum  or  nwrri- 
cuium ;  cf.  Cic.  Ftrr.  ii.  14,  a* ;  Verg.  Oeorg. 
I  111,  ua,  Ov,  A.  A.  L  768,  7M1. 

Other  kinds  of  nets  are  iii\au)ia,  7^1^01. 
perhaps  the  same  as  \a$ipifSoi  (Theocr.  iiii. 
11),  and  idrpus  (Plant,  Capi.  iv.  3,  86),  a 
ba^et  trap  made  of  rashes ;  ydYyttwy  (Aesch. 
Ag,  SGS),  probaUy  a  ciroula  ''  '    '' 

ifBpdSAnoTfwr  (Hea. 


;  Bt.  Uatt.  i 
i.  16,  t-XH  and  Valgate  veraio 
The  Enelish  term  lean,  or 
Diet,  de  la  langiu  fraiu;.  1 
brought  into  our  langnage  : 
vaytrti  throngh  tli  "  '  '  ' 
?;Sl.M-"  -■■■  ' 
length 
by  out 


:.  218-31S;    Hdt. 


r«  (et. 


iwallit 


,apopula 


mUe  long.  (Hoc 
S8T.)  Tbas,  to  sweep  a  couni 
tion  hj  an  uninterrupted  line  01  soiaiers  wa^ 
caUed  aayiinitir  (Hdt.  iii.  UG,  vi.  81;  Plat. 
Legg.  iii.  >ub  fin.).  The  use  of  coika  {^hWuI, 
eorticei  miberini,  Plin.  xti,  §  B4)  or  wooden 
floats,  and  ol  leads  ljio\v0tlBli\  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (Ov.  Tritt.  iii.  i, 
11, 13). 

tfaua  (Jut.  iii.  IM)  or  naia  (Cic.^  AH.  xv. 
SO)  {latiiit,  xipTt),  -01.  KuprJi,  Kir^iKji}  was 
especially  used  for  catching  the  murex  aaad  for 
purple  dye.  lb  waa  a  small  net  in  the  shape  of 
a  wide-mouthed  bag  with  thick  close  meshes  of 
cord;  or  a  sort  of  basket  of  ruslies  (Plin.  ixi. 
IS,  §  114)  or  osiers  (Sil.  v.  18)  baited  with  ahell- 
SOi.  Others  describe  the  nassa  as  constructed 
like  an  eel-pot  [see  fig.  730,  ITusa], 

R«tia'Til.    [bUdiatoret.] 

B«x  {Baai\t6s).  King,  1.  Oheee,— Oovem- 
ment  by  a  single  king  was  probsbly  the  rule  in 
the  townsof  prehistoric  Qreece.  The  RaatKtit 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished family,  and  these  petty  BaaiKiitt  or 
ohieftains  must  hare  been  very  numerous. 
Thus  we  find  traces  ot  kings,  many  of  them 
more  or  less  mythical,  in  Thebea,  Athens, 
Aigos,  and  Mykenae,  besides  many  other  cities. 
In  other  caaea  wo  find  kings  of  a  district,  t.g. 
Uinoa,  king  of  Crete  and  the  Kyklades  (Thnc. 

Athenian,  Attics;  the  Spartan,  Lakonia. 


Aoeording  to  Aristotle  {Pol.  i.  12),  the  rela- 
tion of  a  long  to  his  subjects  is  analogous  to 
that  of  Kens  to  the  other  gods,  or  to  that  of  a 
father  lo  his  children.  In  the  earliest  timea 
bis  sacerdotal  tunotions  were  an  important 
part  of  the  king's  duties.  As  the  house-lather 
was  priest  in  ms  own  hotue,  so  the  king,  the 
stale-father,  was  prieet  of  the  state ;  he  oBersd 
aacriflce  for  the  city,  his  lii^  daughters 
tended  the  Kmrh  iaria  of  the  city.  The  king 
appears  to  have  been  called  indi£r«rently  ipX""- 
utArant,  or  (taatkfit. 

Absolute  monarchy  was  unknown  among  the 
Oreeks.  The  nearest  approaches  to  it  were  the 
TUfurvlt  and  the  Macodonion  military  kingship. 

Aristotle  [Pol.  iii.  U)  classifies  BaeAfiiu  as 
foUows:  (1)  the  htroic  (f,  irirri  robs  i,pi*h,oin 
Xairovi),  (B)  the  barbaric  (#  BofiBapiwii),  (8)  the 
cUfmupnTtla,  or  elective  tyranny  {alfin^  Tupat- 
rit)  [Attrvti.r^T'it],  (1)  the  Lakonian,  or  here- 
ditary life-generalsiup  (OTfja-nryfa  Kori  -jinn 
iSZioi). 

The  Heroic  king,  sa  represented  in  Homeric 
poetry,  does  not  possess  absolnte  power.  Every 
chieftain  bears  the  title  ot  ^aeikiii:  ID 
Fhaeakia  alone  there  are  thirteen  ^odiAqm 
(Oil.  viii.  890).  Agamemnon  te  Batrikiirairot 
[SI.  ii.  OS),  suzerain  of  the  rest.  The  obedience 
of  his  people  isvolnntary;  his  rights  are  subject 
to  definition  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  11).  Thncydides  da- 
fines  Uie  heroic  kingships  as  irl  ^toTt  jtiMtrt 
saTpiKol  PaaiKtlai  (i.  18).  Sometimes  an  oath 
was  interclianged  between  king  and  subjects. 

The  heroic  kingship  wae  boteditiry  (II.  ii. 
ISO).  Each  successor  was  hailed  by  the  ap' 
proving  voice  of  the  irAnBot.     The  office  was  of 

or  Ji<ry(i'i;i  (cf.'Bes.  Throg.  06),  and  S,m 
(Od.  iv.  601).  The  geneftlogiea  of  both  the 
royal  lines  at  Spsrta  are  traced  back  to 
HeraMes,  son  of  Zens  (Hdt.  vii.  SOI,  viii.  131). 
The  king's  office  is  derived  from  Zeus  (f/,  ii. 
I9T,  cl.  101,  IJOfi).  The  kings  in  Homer  are 
charucterlsed  by  personal  beauty  and  vigonr  of 
body  and  mind  [Od.  xi.  171,  lOS),  and  skill  in 
mannal  arts  [Od.  v.  318,  361,  iiiii.  IflBsq.,  iviii. 
868  aq.,  iiiv.  B36  eq. ;  II.  iii.  M). 


father 


n  {II.  i 


Od.  xi.  IM.ivii,  299,  xiiv.  'iOB,  vii.  150;  Hdt. 
vi.  161).  The  ki.ig'a  -rJntrot  was  perhaps  the 
solitary  inatance  of  private  property  in  land, 
which  was  otherwise  managed  on  the  common- 
field  system,  held  in  temporary  tenure. 

The  heroic  king  inherited  the  threefold  func- 
tions of  high  priest,  judge,  and  general  (Arist, 
Pol.  iii.  11), 


ontrol 


9  field,  a 


id  death  during  eipeditiona  (Arist.  Pol.  ilL 
11 ;  see  also  II.  ii.  H91  sq..  iv.  81B).  As  judge, 
the  king  dispensed  the  0Jfuirr(i  or  'dooms,' 
which  were  divinely  snggested  la  him  by  et/ui, 
the  assessor  ol  Zens  {iT.  ii,  97  sq. ;  Hes.  Tlieog. 
BB).  The  regal  symbol  wia  the  aitTirrpmt, 
which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  (I/, 
ii,  100  «q,  1»B  sq.).  The  crown  is  only  worn 
by  thp  king  as  high  priest. 

The  king  conv^ed  the  Council  of  (he  Elders 
(SouA))  yipivTut.  II.  ii,  GB)  to  deliberate  on 
all  matters  ol  imlicy,  military  as  well  ae 
civil  {II.  ix.  89,    100  aq.,   viL   383   sq.).     The 
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deciBions  of  the  king,  or  of  the  king  and  council, 
were  made  known  to  the  general  assembly  of 
adult  male  citizens  (ayopd,  aydv).  No  debate 
was  allowed;  the  moltitade  received  the  will 
of  the  king  with  silence  or  with  applause ; 
objectors  were  summarily  d^t  with  {II.  ii.  266, 
Thersites).  In  the  Odyssey,  however,  some 
regard  is  paid  to  the  i-fifjiov  <t>fifJU5  (vi.  278,  xiv. 
289). 

The  cdavfiyrirtla  or  alptr^  rvpawls  was  a 
non-hereditary  despotism,  lasting  sometimes 
for  life,  sometimes  for  a  specified  time,  or  for  a 
certain  purpose. 

The  Lakonian  kingship  was,  as  defined  by 
Aristotle  {Pol.  iii.  14),  limited  and  constitu- 
tional («raT&  ¥6fjL0v);  his  ]^wer  only  begins 
when  he  is  outside  Lakonian  territory.  The 
Spartan  kingship,  originally  of  the  heroic  type, 
was  weakened  in  course  of  time  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  yfpov<rltii  the  i^opoij  and  the 

The  Macedonian  kings  traced  back  their 
origin  to  the  Herakleid  race  of  Argos.  Per- 
diluas  L  was  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
(Hdt.  viii.  187,  v.  22).  The  succession  was 
hereditary.  The  Mcicedonian  monarchy  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  military  imperialism  of  Rome  than  any 
other  Greek  institution.  The  king  and  the 
army  appear    to    be  the  sole  instruments  of 

Sovemment.      The    later    Greek    monarchies 
erived  from  the  Macedonian. 

2.  Roman. — That  Rome  was  once  governed 
by  kings  was  the  universal  belief  of  Roman 
antiquity,  and  hu  never  been  doubted.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  form 
of  constitution  was  in  no  degree  peculiar  to 
Rome,  but  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
Rome  was  merely  a  typical  Italian  community. 
A  district  survival  of  L  original  kingly  power 
is  found  in  the  standing  dictatorship  of  certain 
Latin  towns,  such  as  Lanuvium  (Cic.  Mil.  10, 27). 

The  ultimate  sovereignty  resided,  not  with  the 
king,  but  with  the  community  which  he  repre- 
sented, and  from  which  his  authority  was  dele- 
gated ;  and  the  constitutional  limitation  was, 
not  that  of  personal  rule  by  the  people,  but  that 
of  the  people  by  personal  rule.  This  is  shown, 
firstly,  by  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  attribute 
of  pardon  rested  with  the  people  in  the  last 
resort  (Liv.  i.  26 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  81) ;  secondlv, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  people  was  the  sole 
source  of  law,  which,  though  elicited  by  the 
king  through  his  sole  right  of  initiative,  could 
only  be  rendered  v^id  by  the  assent  of  the 
burgesses  [Lex  enziata];  and,  finally,  that 
tradition  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  source  of 
honour.    (Cf.  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  81 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  21.) 

The  king,  thus  representing  the  authority  of 
the  people,  had  the  whole  of  the  executive,  and 
BO  much  of  the  legislative  power  as  is  implied 
in  the  sole  right  of  initiative.  As  supreme 
judge  he  was  iudexy  as  leader  in  war  praetor 
{prae-itor).  The  titlo  which  summed  up  all  his 
powers,  was  that  of  Rex,  the  *  orderer '  of  the 
state,  the  regulator  of  all  things  human  and 
divine;  and  this  title  of  Rex,  when  it  had 
ceased  to  apply  to  civil  duties,  was  still  applied 
to  the  Rex  Sacrorum,  the  orderer  of  religion. 
Similarly  the  personal  position  of  the  Rex  was 
denoted  by  the  word  regnum  (Cic.  Bep.  ii.  27) ; 
but  the  king's  official  powers  were  summed  up 
under  the  word  intperium. 

The  unique  position  in  the  state  of  the 
Roman  king  was  expressed  by  certain  special 
marks  {insignia).  The  chief  marks  of  the 
regiJ  as  of  the  later  consular  imi)erium  were 


the  Fasoei  and  lictm-es  [Liotor].  The  king 
could  have  the  axe  borne  within  the  fasces, 
even  within  the  walls,  as  being  exempt  from 
provocation  and  exercising  the  same  full  juris- 
diction domi  and  militias.  Next,  the  wearing 
of  the  purple  must  have  been  wholly  reserved 
for  the  king,  but  whether  merely  in  the  form 
of  the  later  consular  praetexia  (Liv.  i.  8)  or  of 
I  tlie  full  purple  robe  besides  the  praetexta  is 
1  uncertain ;  the  latter,  however,  is  more  prob- 
!  able.  The  purple  robe  must,  however,  be 
\  identical  with  one  variety  of  the  trabea,  part 
,  of  the  insignia  of  the  king,  and  of  Latin  origin. 
',  It  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Romulus 
\  (Quirinaiis  trabea^  Verg.  Aeih.  vii.  612),  and  is 
associated  in  the  later  Republic  chiefly  with 
the  officers  of  relieion.  If  the  distinction 
between  the  three  Kinds  of  trabea  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  612) — the  purple  one  for  the  priestly 
office,  that  of  purple  and  saffron  for  the  augurs, 
and  that  of  purole  striped  with  white  for  the 
king,  existed  in  tnis  early  period,  they  must  have 
been  all  worn  by  the  king  for  tiie  performance 
of  the  several  functions  of  his  office  (cf.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  vii.  187,  xi.  884 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iL  508). 
Tradition  also  attributes  to  the  king  the  eagle- 
headed  sceptre  and  the  golden  crown,  as  well 
as  the  aoltuin  or  ivory  throne  (Cic.  Fin.  ii. 
21,  69)  and  the  chariot  within  the  walls,  from 
which  the  seUa  curulia  was  derived.  Most  ot 
the  regal  insignia,  the  crown,  the  togapicta  or 
purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold  [BreiS, 
Toqa]  and  the  chariot  especially,  reappear  in 
the  Roman  triumph,  and  render  probeble  the 
statement  that  the  triumphal  insignia  of  the 
Roman  magistrate  were  the  revival  of  those  of 
the  monarcnv. 

Amongst  tne  privileges  of  the  king  must  be 
counted  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  (Cic. 
Bep.  V.  2,  8 ;  Liv.  ii.  6)  set  apart  as  riy^tvos  for 
the  king's  use.  This  was  theprivate  estate  or 
patrimonium  of  the  king.  He  was  also  in  a 
peculiar  degree  master  of  the  services  of  the 
clientett  the  body  of  half-free  citizens  (Cic. 
Bep.  1.  c). 

The  mode  in  which  the  Roman  kings  entered 
on  their  position  in  the  state  was  certainly 
elective  (Liv.  i.  17;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  17,  81),  and 
conducted  in  every  case  with  the  regular 
formalities  of  the  comitiay  the  auctoritas 
patrum,  and  the  interregnum.  The  non- 
Durgess  Numa,  the  foreigner  Tarquin,  the 
slave's  son  Servius,  are  all  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  elected  kings  of  Rome  ^Liv.  i.  18,  86, 
42,  46).  According  to  tradition,  however,  the 
first  king  was  not  elected  (Liv.  i.  7, 19).  The 
monarchy  was  not  hereditary  (Cic.  Bep.  ii.  12, 
24).  The  Rex  Sacrorum  was  not  elected,  but 
nominated  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (Liv.  xl. 
42,  8) ;  nor  was  the  dictator  elected.  Provo- 
catio  and  election  went  together;  and  pro- 
vocatio  lay  neither  from  the  king  nor  from  the 
dictator.  It  appears  that  it  was  tlie  right,  and 
perhaps  the  duty,  of  the  king  of  Rome  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor;  that  this  nomination  which 
became  only  a  form  under  the  Republic,  was 
the  chief  mode  of  transmission  of  office  in  the 
regal  period.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
auspicia  {publica ;  see  Aug^)  lapsed  to  the 
patricians  {redire  ad  patrea)  represented  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  created  {prodere)  an 
Intarrox,  who  received  the  auspices  ^om 
them,  and  appointed  a  new  king,  transferring 
imperium  and  auspicia  to  him,  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate  {auctoritaa  patrum)  which  was  a 
necessary  condition  for  Uie  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  monarchy  (Liv.  i.  17,  22,  82, 
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41,  47) :  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  king 
would  oe  obliged  to  oonault  the  senate  in  nomi- 
nating his  snccessor.  It  was  an  essential 
Roman  principle  that  no  man  in  authority 
should  act  without  taking  advice  of  his  con- 
silium.  Another  prmci]^e  is  that  of  the 
formal  ratification  of  the  king's  power  by  the 
people,  which  continued  into  the  Republic 
under  the  title  of  Lex  curi<Ua;  and  was 
the  formal  sanction  always  required  for  the 
ratification  of  an  imperium  already  assumed 
(Cic.  Lea.  Agr.  ii.  10,  26,  Fam,  i.  9,  25 ;  see 
Lex  onrikta  and  Proooniiil).  The  king  him- 
8^  proposed  the  Lex  ouriata  which  was  to 
sanction  his  own  power  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  18,  25),  as 
was  indeed  necessary,  since  no  other  person  but 
the  king  had  the  right  of  putting  the  question  to 
the  people  (see  Liv.  i.  42 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  17,  81). 

We  may  then  suppose  the  king  to  have 
first  been  nominated  independently  of  the  people, 
(vis.  by  the  interrez,  aucioribtis  peUribus)  and 
then  to  have  challenged  their  &llegianoe  in  this 
manner.  No  exercise  of  the  regal  imperium  was 
valid  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  these  two 
acts  of  senate  and  people,  the  expressed  will 
of  the  one  and  the  declared  alliance  of  the 
other  (Cic.  Bep.  ii.  24,  44). 

The  king's  assumption  of  his  power  was 
regarded  as  incomplete  until  a  religious  act 
had  been  i)erformed  which  showed  that  the 

fods  sanctioned  the  rule  which  he  had  assumed, 
'his  was  the  Inaugnratio.  The  ceremony 
of  inauguration  through  the  spectio  of  an  augur 
is  represented  as  having  been  from  the  time  of 
Numa  the  standing  procedure  in  the  act  of 
entering  on  the  regal  office  (Liv.  i.  18). 

The  king  was  first  priest,  as  he  was  first  magi- 
strate (Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  15),  and  possessed 
the  nomination  of  all  other  priests.  Thus  tradi- 
tion tells  Us  that  the  three  great  Flamines,  the 
Ralii,  and  the  Pont.  Max.  were  instituted  by 
Numa,  although  most  of  the  important  cere- 
monies of  religion  were  performed  by  himself 
personally  (Liv.  i.  20).  All  the  powers  that  passed 
to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  as  the  head  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  may  without  hesitation  be 
attributed  to  the  king. 

The  Roman  kings  possessed  the  sole  executive 
power  of  the  state,  without  any  of  the  limita- 
tions with  which  the  nu^strates  of  the 
Republic  were  hampered.  The  king  held 
office  for  life ;  he  had  no  colleague,  and  could 
therefore  be  trammelled  by  no  veto.  Again, 
he  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
appeal,  and  from  the  necessity  of  delegating 
his  power  to  other  officials  or  appointing  specif 
standing  offices  for  special  purposes.  The 
regal  imperium,  being  thus  unsliackled,  was 
exercised  both  domi  and  fnilitiae;  and  gave 
the  king  full  power  over  the  lives  and  persons 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
walls  of  Rome.  But  the  king's  power  could 
not  have  been  free  from  the  limitations  imposed 
by  custom  and  constitutional  usage.  The  acts 
of  one  king  must  have  bound  the  acts  of  his 
successor,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  king 
to  overstep  the  constitutional  usages  of  his 
predecessor  (cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26).  Such  usages 
are  said  to  have  been  those  embodied  in  the 
legea  regiae  collected  by  Papirius,  the  earliest 
customary  public  law  of  Rome.  [Ins  Papiri- 
aniuii ;  Ediotnm.]  Amongst  such  constitutional 
obligations  was  that  of  consulting  the  senate  in 
any  important  matter ;  and  on  certain  occasions 
(as  e.g.  declaration  of  war),  the  people.  The 
king  had  the  entire  disposal  of  the  booty  taken 
in  war  and  of  the  conquered  lands  (Cic.  Bep.  ii. 
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9,14),  and  the  right  of  making  treaties  with 
conquered  states.  Not  only  was  the  senate 
consulted  as  a  bod^  on  matters  of  state, 
but  the  special  connliaj  we  are  U^d,  whicli 
the  king  chose  to  advise  him  in  special 
matters,  as  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction, 
were  taken  from  this  body;  again,  regular 
delegates  were  appointed  by  the  kin^  for  the 
exercise  of  special  functions,  especially  the 
praefectua  urbisy  an  cUter  ego  left  behind  by 
the  king  for  the  control  of  the  ci^ital,  when 
himself  absent  on  foreign  service  (Tac  Ann.  vi. 
11 ;  Liv.  i.  59).  The  collective  imperium  of  the 
king  may  be  described  by  its  tm«e  sides— -of 
(a)  command  in  war,  (5)  ^'nrisdiction,  and  (c)  the 
iu8  rogandi.  For  (a)  military  command  the  king 
possessed  delegates  such  as  the  tribuni  celerum 
(Liv.  i.  59).  In  Uie  matter  of  jurisdiction  (6)  we 
are  told  tiiat  a  distinction  was  made,  the  more 
important  cases  being  tried  by  the  king  in 
person,  assisted  by  his  conaUiurriy  the  less  im- 
portant transmitted  to  judges  chosen  from  the 
senate,  probably  under  directions  {formula) 
furnished  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  26).  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  duumviri  perduellioni* 
or  quaestores  existed  under  the  kixigs.  Whether 
they  were  a  permanent  or  an  occasional  insti- 
tution, or  wnether  they  sat  alone  or  as  the 
king's  assessors,  is  uncertain.  We  are  further 
told  that  all  civil  jurisdiction  was  periormed  in 
the  king's  courts  ( iudiciis  regiUy  Cic.  Bep.  v. 
2,  8),  and  that  these  were  generally  relegated  to 
indices  alon^  with  a  formula  such  as  tliat  given 
in  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  king  has  no  dis- 
pensing power;  pardon  resides  with  the  people, 
the  ultimate  sovereign.  Though  the  provocatio 
existed  in  the  regal  period  (&v.  viii.  83 ;  Cic. 
Mil.  8,  7,  Bep.  ii.  31),  yet  the  citizens  have  no 
standing  right  of  appeaJ  against  the  king.  The 
king  Tullus  Hostilius  allows  the  appeal  (Liv. 
i.  26),  but  as  a  matter,  not  of  law,  but  of  ccmsti- 
tutional  usage  (cf.  Liv.  ii.  18,  iii.  55,  viii.  83). 
The  limitation  of  the  king's  power  came  here, 
as  elsewhere,  from  the  force,  not  of  law,  but  of 
custom.  It  was  the  violation  of  these  checks 
by  the  last  king  which  brought  about  the 
revolution ;  and  this  accounts  not  only  for  the 
revolution  itself,  but  for  the  associations  which 
immediately  gathered  round  the  words  rex  and 
regnum,  and  remained  connected  with  them  to 
the  close  of  the  Republic  (Cic.  lirp.  ii.  80), 
these  names  becoming  still  more  hateful  as 
contact  with  the  outer  world  made  the  Romans 
realise  in  single  rule  only  the  evils  of  Oriental 
despotism  (cf.  Liv.  ii.  8;  Plut.  Poplic.  12). 
The  mere  charge  of  regnum  ad/ectatum  often 
•proved  the  ruin  of  eminent  men  in  Rome, 
such  as  Sp.  Maelius  and  Tib.  Gracchus  (Cic. 
ib.  27),  and  lastly  of  the  dictator  Caesar  (Cic. 
Fam.  xi.  27,  8 :  cf.  Q.  Fr.  i.  2, 16,  Att.  viii. 
11,  3).  (e)  The  king,  as-  supreme  magistrate, 
had  the  sole  right  to  ask  (rogare)  the  people  to 
pass  a  law. 

BexNemore'nfil.  The  priest  of  Diana  in  the 
grove  hj  the  lake  of  Nemi  {L.  NemorenM) 
near  Ancia  (Verg.  .4en.  vii.  761;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
497,  Fast.  vi.  750).  This  priesthood  was 
gained  by  killing  the  holder  of  it :  the  aspirout 
must  be  a  fugitive ;  he  must  pluck  the  golden 
bough  (perhaps  the  mistletoe)  from  a  tree  in 
this  grove  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  186),  and  then  fight 
with  the  priest,  who  went  about  ever  on  guard 
with  a  drawn  sword.  If  he  wins  in  this  duel, 
he  takes  the  office  and  title  of  the  slain :  if  he 
falls,  the  priesthood  is  unchanged,  till  a  stronger 
assailant  comes  (Suet.  Cal.  35;  see  also  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  266). 


REX  SACRORUM 

Bex  Sacromm  or  Saorftm.  When  the 
monarchy  came  to  an  end,  the  chief  sacred 
fanctions  of  the  king  passed  to  the  Pontifex 
Maximas  [Pontifez],  oat  a  certain  part  fell  to 
the  Rex  Sacrorum,  a  priest  who  preserved  the 
name  of  king  as  the  $a4n\*6s  did  at  Athens. 
The  office  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome ;  there  was 
a  Rex  Sacrorom  at  Tuscolum,  at  Lanavium, 
and  at  other  places. 

The  Rex  Sacrorom  belonged  to  the  collegiam 
of  which  the  Pontifex  Maximas  was  the 
head,  and  the  pontifices  and  flamines  were 
members  [Ponufox}.  His  wife  was  called 
regina  sacrorum,  tn  the  ordo  sacerdotum  he 
stands  first,  above  the  three  chief  flamines, 
and  at  the  priestly  banqnet  he  sat  in  the  first 
place,  and  next  to  him  the  flamen  dialis.  He 
ranked,  however,  below  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mos  in  real  dignity  as  well  as  in  pohtical 
importance  (Liv.  ii.  2),  and  was  practically  only 
a  subordinate  member  of  the  college  of  ponti- 
fices, nominated  by  them,  appointed  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximas,  and  inaugurated  by  the 
augurs.  The  office  of  Rex  Sacrorum  was  held 
for  life,  and  he  was  always  a  patrician  (Liv.  vi. 
41). 

On  the  kalends  of  each  month,  the  state  of 
tlie  moon  having  been  announced  to  him  by 
one  of  the  pontifices,  the  Rex  summoned  the 
I)eople  in  Comitia  ealata  to  the  Curia  Calabra 
on  the  Capitol,  announced  when  the  nones 
of  that  month  would  fall,  and  offered  sacrifice 
there  to  Janus,  while  his  wife  offered  in  the 
Regia;  on  the  nones  the  people  were  again 
gauiered  in  the  Arx  to  learn  from  his  declara- 
tion (edictum)  what  festival  days  fell  in  that 
month,  and  he  offered  the  sacra  nonalia  in 
arce  :  see  also  Agonia ;  Begifotriiim. 

The  Rex  Sacronmi  was  cut  off  from  political 
power  and  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office 
(Liv.  xl.  42).  The  office,  being  purely  ceremo- 
nial, and  regularly  divorced  from  power  and 
influence  in  the  state,  became  less  and  less 
coveted  (cf.  Liv.  xxviii.  6),  though  it  survived 
at  any  rate  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     [Saoerdot.l 

Rhetor.  jXndut  litterarins ;  lieelamatio.] 

Bhetra  (^rpa).  A  law,  covenant,  or  decree, 
a  pledge,  a  treaty,  a  resolution  or  prvjet  de  loiy 
&c.  It  is  also  used  as  an  oracle  (or  tlie  expla- 
nation in  prose  of  an  oracle)  given  at  the 
shrine  of  Delphi.  Certain  ^rpoi,  which  Lyk- 
urgus  is  said  to  have  received  from  Delphi, 
were  preserved  at  Sparta.  They  are:  the 
building  of  a  temple  to  Zeus  Hellanios  and 
Athena  Hellania;  the  division  of  the  people 
into  ^vKal  and  wficd ;  the  establishment  of  the 
ytpovala  of  28  y4poyr*s  with  the  two  kiiTgs ;  the 
calling  together  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
full  moon  (see  Thuc.  i .  67). 

The  real  dates  of  these  ^roai  are  very 
doubUul.  It  is  antecedently  prooable  tlmt  the 
story  of  the  visit  to  Delphi  and  the  oracle 
given  is  a  mythical  representation  of  what 
Lykurgus  effected,  not  the  historical  basis  of 
his  action. 

This  explanation  applies  also  to  the  other 
^Tirpatt  which  were  merely  general  formulae, 
and  by  no  means  exphcit  laws.  The  second 
rhetra  runs,  ftii  xP^<''^<u  y6fAOis  iyyp6^is,  i.e. 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  written  code  of 
laws,  never  going  beyond  the  stage  of  customary 
law  [NomotJ ;  the  third  enacts  that  the  roofs 
of  all  houses  should  be  built  of  timber ;  the 
fourtli  forbade  frequent  expeditions  against  the 
some  enemy,  for  fear  of  teaching  them  tlie  art 
of  war. 
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A  late  ^•firpcii  attributed  to  the  kings  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polydorus  (c.  750  B.C.),  gave  power 
to  the  senate  and  the  king, '  in  case  the  people 
decided  crookedly,'  to  reverse  their  decision ; 
and  another  in  the  same  reign  (757  B.C.)  esta- 
blished or  remodelled  the  institution  of  Ephors 
[^E^opoi]. 

Bhombns.  (1)  =  (Trp6$i\os  [Oamet,  Top]. 
(2)  rXurbo.] 

Shomphae'a  (Eu'mpia;  pofupaia).    A  Thra 
cian  bro(Eulsword.     The   word  is    late  Greek 
(Gen.  iii.  24,  LXX  ;  St.  Luke,  ii.  35,  &c.).    The 
hofupada  was  of  Gpreat  lengtii  (Liv.  xxxi.  80),  and 
had  a  long  handle  (Val.  Fl.  vi.  98). 

Bhy^thmica  The  sources  from  which  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  rhythm  is  to  be  drawn  are 
the  remains  of  Greek  poetry  and  music,  and 
the  extant  Greek  and  Latin  writings  on  rhythm 
and  metre ;  especially  those  of  Aristoxenus  {c. 
820  B.C.)  and  Hephaestion  (c.  150  aj>.) 

Rhythm  in  its  strict  sense  consists  of  a 
continuous  succession  of  short  equal  intervals 
of  time,  marked  off  from  one  another  as  sepa- 
rate groups,  equal  or  unequal,  by  tlie  alterna- 
tion of  an  accentuated  and  an  unaccentuated 
element :  accent  (it  must  be  understood)  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  stress  or  ictus,  not  of  musi- 
cal pitch  {r6»fos),  which  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  woitl.  Tne  Greek  acute  accent  marks 
the  syllable  on  which  it  is  placed  as  being  pro- 
nounced on  a  note  higher  in  the  musical  scale 
tlian  the  other  syllables  in  the  word :  but  accent 
has  no  influence  on  rhythm,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  time  (quantity)  and  stress  (ictus). 
Rhythmical  intervals  may  be  marked  in  differ- 
ent ways,  e.g.  by  musical  sounds,  or  by  syllables, 
or,  as  in  dancing,  by  the  motions  of  tne  body. 
Rhythm  implies  mequidity  and  proportion. 
There  is  no  rhythm  in  Uie  ticking  of  a  clock. 

The  accentuated  part  (syllable,  mora)  of  any 
group  of  sounds  is  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
$dtTt$,  or  64a IS,  the  unaccentuated  part  &p<ris. 
Other  names  are,  for  the  tfcVtf,  6  icarv  XP^^^^ 
or  T^  fC(iT» ;  for  the  tipiris^  &  &mv  XPfvos  or  rh 
6jw  (cf.  Plat.  Rep.  iii.  p.  400  b).  These  terms 
originated  in  the  tact  that  the  accentuated  por- 
tion of  the  group  was  marked  by  setting  down 
the  foot,  the  unaccentuated  by  lifting  it  up.  But 
most  modem  writers,  followmg  the  example  of 
Bentley,  and  the  Romans,  give  the  terms  the 
exactly  opposite  meaning,  arsis  denoting  the 
raising  of  the  voice,  i.e.  the  accentuated  syllable, 
thesis  the  dropping  of  the  voice,  i.e.  the  unac- 
centuated syllable.  In  this  article  the  words  are 
used  in  their  modem  (Roman)  or  conventional 
senses. 

The  5y/tefc?c.— Rhythm  when  applied  to 
language  is  marked  by  an  alternation  of  accen- 
tuated and  unaccentuated  syllables.  In  Greek 
and  Latin  there  is  a  further  distinction  between 
long  and  short  syllables.  The  rhythmical 
groups  or  '  feet '  are  generally,  but  not  invari- 
ably, marked  by  an  alternation  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  the  iotus  falling  more  fre- 
quently on  the  long  than  on  the  short  syllable. 
The  long  syllable  in  its  normal  value  is  equal  to 
two  short  syllables,  but  sometimes  has  the  value 
of  three,  four,  and  even  five  sliort  syllables,  tlie 
symbols  of  these  values  being  ob  follows : — 


L  for  the  long  syllable  wiiich= three  short  syllables. 

„  =four  „ 

„  =flve  „ 


H 


These  values  may  be  compared  with  'dotted 
notes '  in  modem  muKical  notation.  The  short 
syllable  being  regarded  as  the  usual  unit  of 
time  {xp6ifos  irpwros,  (nifis7op)f  the  long  syllable 
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may  be  either  Hxpovos  (or  ilarjfws)^  rplxpovos  '         (8)  tribrach,  rpifipaxvs,  iribrachys 
{rpi<nifios)t  &c.    The  imme  tok^  was  applied 
to  the  prolongation  of  the  long  syllable  beyond 

The  Greeks  also  recognised 


its  usual  value. 

rests    (Ktvoi   sc.   Yp^vot,   Xtlfifiara),  or  pausea 

{wpoa64ff€is)i  which    were    noted  in  a  similar 

manner. 

A,  Ktvh<  Ppaxw  (or  Ac(fi/uLa=one  short  syllable). 

A,  Ktyhs  iiaKp6i  (or  irp^o^o-tf =one  long  fyllable). 

'^,  Ktvhi  tioKpbi  Tp4xpoM>5=tUree  sbort  syllables. 

•7^,  Kcvbf  Moxpof  TCTpaxporo«= four  short  syUables. 

I.  The  Foot.  —  The  smallest  rhythmical 
groups  marked  by  alternation  of  arsis  and  thesis 
are  called  *  feet  *  (iriJScs,  ped^s). 

Oenus. — These  feet  are  divided  into  three 
genera,  according  to  the  relations  between 
the  arsis  and  the  thesis.  (1)  Feet  in  which 
arsis  :  thesis  ::  2  :  1,  as  e.g,  the  trochee  or 
choreuB 

or  1  :  2,  the  iambus 

belong  to  the  y4vot  itir\d<rioy  or  l<iiifiiK6y*, 
(2)  those  in  which  arsis  :  thesis  ::  2  :  2,  as  e.g. 
the  dactyl 

\Kot\payos    ~  I^^A 
or  anapaest 


/  v  ^  \/         \ 
ff  \^  ^  \j/* 


\aircii3i) 


to  the  y4¥os  Xffov  or  haKrvKiK6v\  (8)  those  in 
which  arsis  :  tiiesis  ::  8  :  2,  as  e.g.  the  cretio 

\ovpovov    "^   -  A 
or  the  bacchiac,  and  ontibocchiac, 

to  the  yivot  iifu6Kiov  or  wolwikSv, 
Again,  in  a  line  like 


to  r€K\va  KaS 
las     4 


fiourou 
s      6 


iroAcu 

7         8 


&C. 


\iroAc/uo5, 

The  y4vos  Xtrov  comprises  two  species : 

(1)  dactyl,  SoNTuAos,  dactylu9 

\ovpaafos,  -  ^  s^  j, 

(2)  anapaest,      iafiaraiffrost      anapaestus, 

antUlcLctylua 

ViroAefiov,  ^  v/  ->/• 
The  yivos  tcuuvikSv  three  species : 

(1)  cretic  or  amphimacer,  Kpviruc6s,  i^i^i" 

fuucpost  creticuSt  amphtmacrtu 

\ovpai^Vt  ~  s^  •'), 

(2)  bacchiac,  iSeurxciof,  bacchius  (l) 

\fji€voyrwy,  !  ^ ), 

(8)  antibacchiac,    Takt/jLfidKX^tos   or   1^0- 
fidnx^iost  antibacchius 

VwOpwirof, sj)' 

(The  last  two  names  are  sometimes  reversed). 
(We  may  add  to  these  the  four  paeons 

(1)    —  sj  %^  \^      (2)  s/  —  w  \^      (0)    v/  ^  —  ^ 
Kvtrofieyos  iiaicropos         fiaxftrairo 

(4)       S.V.V.-) 

ToA.ffUWI'. 

Combinaiiona  of  feet.  —  Combinations  of 
feet  containing  an  equal  number  of  units  of 
time  are  called  ^viirAoireJ. 

1.  (o)  -  s^  I  V  -,  or  (3)  V  -  I  -  v/  is  ixiwKoich 
rpiarifAOSf  of  three  units 

/a  1  ^  1  1  i\ 

ivaBiitfit  because  containing   two  species,  (a) 
trochee  and  (/3)  iambus. 

2.  (o)  -  s/  N^  I  ^  ^/  -,  or  (/3)  s^  w  -  I  -  w  v/.  i» 
#ir.  rrrpdiriifwsy  of  four  units 

/a  1  1  „  1  1  1  l\ 
V""  ^^  V       \^  \^  \^  \^/t 


the  first  and  fifth  syllables,  occuppng  each  the 

place  of  a  short  syllable  in  a  pure  iambic  line,  1  »     ^    .    , 

are  counted  as  neither  long  nor    short,    but    ovaSucii,  because  oontammg    two    species,  (o) 


intermediate  in  the  proportion  of  1^  to  2 ;  1 
representing  the  normal  short,  and  2  the  normal 
long  syllable.  This  proportion  is  called  '  irra- 
tional •  {i\oyos  xp^*^os). 

In  the  tragic  or  senarian  iambic  the  following 
substitutions  for  the  iambus  are  found : 


1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

—  vy  \^ 
s^  v  —   ' 

—  %^  \/ 

in  the  comic  senarian  a  dactyl  is  admitted  in 
the  Ist,  8rd  and  5th  places,  and  an  anapaest 
in  all  but  the  6th. 

Species.  —  The  subdivisions  or  equivalent 
forms  of  each  y4vos  are  called  cfSr?  (species). 

Thus  the  y4yos  Birkdurioy  contains  three  cTSi; : 

(1)  trochee,  rpoxouosy  X^^P^^^h  trochaeus^ 
choreua 


(2)  iambus,  lofifiot,  iambus 


f-.-l 


dactyl  and  (3)  anapaest. 
8.  (a)  Ionic  a  maiore^  IcaviKhv  inh  fJxl(owoSy 
Ionic  us  a  maiore 

XXa^icripfos  --^^v^j. 

(&)  Choriambic,   x<*P^*'^°^  i*'^'    x^^^o^ 
-  ^   +    iafjifios  ^  -)»   chonambus 

\aiBoiJi€vwp    -  ^  v>'  -/• 

(c)  Ionic  a  minore^  Iwvuchv  air*  iKiffffovos^ 
lonicus  a  minore 

\AyafjL€fxyMy  v/  %^ '• 

{d)  Antispastic,  ayrlaircurros,  anOspasticua 

\4ptyBoviros  ^  -  -  v//» 
is  ixixKoK^  i^dtrrifios 

/9    911_,llllll\ 
\—  —  v/v/         \j  \^  \^  \^  %^  y^ti 

rerpaBiK^y  because  containing  four  Bi>ecies,  (a), 
(6),  (c),  and  id). 
Tlie  metres  which  are  combined  in  each  genus. 
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as  e.g.  the  trochaio  and  the  iambic,  are  said  to 
be  opposed  to  one  another,  arr(ira0^. 

Some  of  the  feet  given  above  are  usually 
combined  in  couples,  the  iotas  on  one  foot  being 
stronger  than  the  ictus  on  the  other  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

Thus '  "      *  u      I  *t  / . 


or,  - 


14 


It 


It 


A  verse  which  is  scanned  in  doable  feet  is  said 
iroT^  iTvCvyiav  fiaivtvBcu  {$€Up€(r$at  =  *  to  be 
scanned '),  and  the  combination  of  two  feet  is 
called  a  SnroS/o,  fidtrtSt  or  fidrpw.  Hence  the 
(senarian)  iambic  line  of  six  feet  is  called  a  tri- 
meter, the  anapaestic  line  of  four  feet  a  dimeter, 

II.  The  Sentencx  (icwAov). — A  series  of  feet 
recurring  without  a  break  would  soon  become 
monotonous.  Hence  the  feet  are  combined  in 
larger  groups  called  KwKa  or  *  sentences.' 

The  structure  of  Uiese  K&\a  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  feet.  The  three  genera  of  K»\a 
are  given  below : 


v^  —  \^  — 

—  v/  •  \^ 
v/  —  v/  — 

—  v/  —  V/ 

-•^-•^  —  w  —  w 
W  —  V/  —  \/  — 


y4¥9ticov» 


1= « 

m 

^  —  ^^  ~  I 

-  v^  -  ^  J  / 

s.  -  V  »  / 

>  s  16     y«ro«  ^i6\ioir. 


—  v/ 


y^roc  StvAo^iov. 


The  dactyl  or  anapaest  may  form  k&Xm  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  feet : 


»  W  *#  I  •»  w  w  1 
\*  v/  ~  '  s/  w  ~  I 

-•  w  s/  1 

\^    S*   "   } 


=    8 


sl6 


T^rot  loor. 


"  \j  \j  ^  \^  >^ 

^^  v/   —   W  V/  " 


13     Y^i'<K  iiwXdotOf. 


!  =  SO  yc'rot  iqfubAtor. 

Similar  distributions  of  feet  in  K&Ka  apply  to 
the  paeonic  or  cretic,  and  to  the  ionic  or  chori- 
ambic  rhythms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  unity  of  the  «c»Aor 
was  marked  by  its  having  one  ictus  stronger 
than  the  rest  and  dominating  the  group. 

In  each  of  the  K&\a  hitherto  considered  the 
feet  are  all  of  the  same  metrical  value,  i.e.  all 
trochees,  iambics,  dactyls,  anapaests,  &c.  The 
only  exception  is  that  of  the  *  irrational '  spon- 
dee in  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  e.g. 

I I  ^  -   («  T9Kr  I  a  KaSfi  ov)  for 

'  "  ^    .^  "  I    (I  ^iJp  I  Toii  '  i). 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  metres  in  which 
feet  of  different  metrical  value,  viz.  trochees 
and  dactyls  (or  iambics  and  anapaests),  e.p. 
-w|->G|->^^|-^i-  v/il,  are  combined  m 
the  same  k&\o¥.  These  metres  are  called 
'mixed'  (/ujctcO,  or  l<^aoedic  {Koyaodlucdj 
'  prose- verse ').  The  latter  name  was  probably 
given  to  these    metres   because,    from   their 


apparent  irregularity,  they  seemed  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  prose  {\6yos)  and  poetry  or 
song  (&oi8^).  It  is  generallv  supposed  that  the 
time  occupied  by  uie  trochee  and  the  dactyl 
must  have  been  equal.  There  may,  however, 
have  been  some  loss  of  value  in  the  longer  feet 
in  such  systems,  which  may  be  expressed  in 
figures  as  follows :  If  in  the  trochee  the  long 
svUable  »  2  and  the  short  syllable  =  1,  then  in 
the  dactyl  the  long  syllable  =  },  the  short 
syllable  =  |.  Then  the  trochee  ==  2  +  1  =  8, 
the  dactyl  =  f  -f  |  +  |  =  y  --=  8.  Possibly, 
however,  the  ear  was  satisfied  if  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  two  feet  was  approximately  equal, 
the  difference  between  them  being  imper- 
ceptible, without  any  obvious  violation  of  the 
ufinial  proportion  between  long  and  short 
syllables. 

The  logaoedic  K&Koy  may  consist  of  either 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  feet. 
The  principal  logaoedic  verses  are : 

1.  Adonic  {kio»viK6s) 

—  V  V     I     —  o 
ffvfAfiaxos  \  tfftro 

(the  last  verse  of  the  Sapphic  stanza). 

2.  Pherecratic  (^cpcirpariic^s) 

(a)     —    v»  s^      '    —  ^    <      —    O 

IvrcnrvA.  ;  oiffi  I  ^ficut  . 
(catalectic) 

-•      \j  \u       —    v/  j    —  O  ' 
rtyyofity    os  ko  ^  pasts.  '. 

(6)      —    O         —     v/  w    I  —  O     I 

icctfXa  I  Zvapopov  i  wtom  '. 


V/      V         —    v> 


(catalectic) 

-      O   I  ,       -      - 
Kowpof  I  a\fta  TO    Swi'a  . 

8.  Glyconio  {y\.vKooytK6s) 

(a)     —    v/  s^  I    —      V     —V  j    ""  A 
/xri  Kara  I  top  yt    ayt  ]  ay 

(6)      —  O         "       v»    w  —     v/  I  —  A  1 

0ri$a  !  r»y  irportp     wy  ^a  I  os 

(r)      —    s/  I     —     v»    I     —      v^s/  I  -■  A 


^ctfTtt  I  fiayra  |  wayffoyi  \  a 

4.  Alcaic.  6.  Sapphic,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Horatian  verse  is  the  admission  of  a  short 
syllable  in  the  6th  place  of  the  former. 

01— vl  —  Gl— vs/l  —  \/lv/A       (Aloaio). 
—  ^1— Gl—  wwl— v/|  —  G  (8»pphlo). 

If  the  account  of  the  logaoedic  K&Koy  here 
given  is  correct,  the  time  occupied  by  all  ^e 
feet  which  compose  it  is  the  same ;  but  there  is 
one  peculiar  metre,  the  dochmiac,  B6xfuos., 
dochmius,  the  K&\a  of  which  are  composed  of 
feet  which  probably  differ  from  one  another  in 
duration.  The  normal  form  of  the  dochmiac 
is  v^  -  ->  N^  -,  but  it  assumes  as  many  as  thirty 
various  forms  by  resolution  of  -  into  ^  \^. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  chief  ictus  is  on  the 
first  or  on  the  second  long  syllable,  ix. 


or 


^  —  ^  ~  V  oXoiiJMy  ra\as), 
^  —  ^  -  \KaK9aywrin»rooyJ. 


The  dochmiac  seems  to  consist  of  a  union  of 
feet  in  which  there  is  a  real  change  of  rhythm, 
one  foot  being  in  three  time,  the  other  in  five 
time,  i.e.  v-|-v^-  orw  —  |w»-. 

A  kAKov  may  either  be  completely  filled  by 
the  syllables  used  in  their  ordinary  metricid 


no 


volne,  or  it  may  require  for  its  completion  a 
pause  (Afi/i^io,  irp(j(70fl(nf)  or  a  prolongation 
{rovii)  of  a  syllable  beyond  its  ordinary  valne. 
The  trochaic  tetrapody  -w»|-0|-^|-w|I, 
/i.a.,  is  complete  (aca^aZ«c^ic,  &icaraAi}irr(ff<$y}, 
while  the  kwAov  -  w  |  -  v  |  -  v  |  -  ||  is  in- 
complete {catalectiCf  KaTa\riKriK6v)  and  requires 
«iither  a  pause  -  v/.  |  -  v^  |  -  v/  |  -  A  ||  or  a 
prolongation  -  w  |  -  \^  |  -  w  |  u.  ||  for  itn  com- 
pletion. A  KtiKotf  scanned  in  couples  of  two 
feet  [xarik  au(vylay)  which  wants  one  foot 
(-N^  I -w»  ||- V  a"!!)  »«  called  brachycatalec- 
tic  03paxvicariUf)«CToy).  When  a  kuKov  wliich 
is  scanned  Koerii  av(vyltuf  has  one  apparently 
superfluous  syllable  exceeding  the  last  dipod^ 
in  the  jr£A.or,  as  e.ff,  in  v  -  .^  -  |  w  -  *>  -  |  »^,  it 
is  said  to  be  hypercataXectic  {JnttpKordXriKrov). 
III.  The  Period. — As  a  combination  of  feet 
forms  a  kwAov,  so  a  combination  of  kuKo, 
forms  a  ir(p(o8or  or  period.  As  the  unity  of 
the  K&Ko¥  was  marked  by  one  ictus  stronger 
tlian  the  rest,  so  the  unity  of  the  period 
was  marked  (probably)  by  the  modulation  of 
the  voice  varying  in  pitch  and  intensity  with 
'  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  period, 
and  certainly  by  the  admission  of  a  distinct 
pause  at  the  end  of  the  period,  separating  it 
from  what  follows.  This  pause  in  indicated  in 
three  ways.  (1)  Each  period  ends  with  the  end 
of  a  word.  (2)  Hiatus,  i.e.  the  concurrence  of 
two  vowels  without  elision,  is  allowed  at  the 
end  of  a  period.  (8)  The  last  syllable  of  each 
period  may  be  either  long  or  short  (<Tu\Aa/3^ 
aSici^opof ,  Byllaba  aticepa)  without  ruference  to 
the  quantity  strictly  required  by  the  rhythm. 
This  is  explained  by  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  which  makes  up  the  required  length. 
The  pause  may  occur  at  the  end  of  a  single 
Ku>\ov:   in  this  case   the  KwKoy  is  a   period. 


RHYTHMICA 

mimeral,  i^^tdiitpcs).  It  may  be  familiariy 
stated  as  a  cnange  from  iambic  to  troche 
rhyUim;  thus: 

(1) 


^^o 


PidSB  MitlnS  «  IST&lt  cftefimlna. 

(a) 


>''- 
^V* 
•'■." 


J  * 


^. 


Quid  Istg  fert  tilmultiis  *  afit  qald  onmlum. 

Iambic  lines  are  also  not  onfreqaently  divid'r'i 
by  diaeresis,  e.g, 

iis  xdfiTa  fiat  trails  f  i9^K»(ras  icaireL 

(The  last  of  these  differs  from  the  other  t^u. 
in  having  an  elision  after  the  hfth  tiylUbif. 
forming  a  quasi-dioeresis.) 

In  these  verses  the  fc<tfA.a  belong  to  the  ^ni 
species ;  there  are,  however,  verses  or  penul- 
in    which    the    combined    KotKa    belong    a)» 
parently  to  different  genera.     Such  rhyti.i.- 
are  called  fi4rpa  4iriiTvy$€ra.     Such  in  the  ver>^ 

—  v^K/  —  w*./ il  -v^  —  G  —  »^-G  (|»    which   af*- 

pears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  icctfAa  con- 
tained in  the  dactylic  hexameter  and  t.'.^ 
trochaic  tetrameter.  These  episynthetic  m^tr.  ^ 
are  also  called  dactylo-troehaic  or  Jactij-^' 


rpitriiicj  according  as  the  trochees  are  par- 

Tl.e  word  period  m  the  mort  general  term  for  a  ,  \'J-  ----).  or  "idmit  Ux  '  irrationiU '  torlUll- 

KuKov  (or  a  combination  of  kMo)  after  which  i  ^""2^,       ''.  .i       .  «  .   •  » • 

There  ih  another  term  for  certain  combi:):ft' 


KuKoy  (or  a  combination  of  KM\a) 
a  distinct  pause  is  admissible. 

In  the  anapaestic  and  some  other  lyrical 
metres  the  rhythm  is  continuous,  i.e.  no  pause 
occurs  till  the  end  of  a  system  or  Strophe. 
This  continuity  is  called  nynapJusa  {ffuv^t^tia). 

The  iambic  trimeter  (six  feet)  and  the  dac- 
tylic hexameter  (six  feet)  are  each  called  (rrixot- 
Another  name  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  is  fiirpov. 

The  conmionest  form  of  the  '  vetse '  in  non- 
lyrical  poetry  is  that  which  is  formed  by  two 
KwKa'.  tliis  structure  is  illustrated  by  the  dac- 
tylic hexameter  (a),  the  iambic  trimeter  (6), 
and  the  trochaic  tetrauictiir  (r) : 

\o)  1.  ^~^_^^.:  [j^  —  ^  —  ^— . 

4.    yy_^.^^^    il^^^r  —  ^«»^^—. 


\C)  — v/  —  3""v*~CJTU  — w  —  C""wii 


Ail 


The  comma  and  the  colon  in  this  notation  indi- 
cate the  end  of  a  word.  When  a  verse  of  two 
KuKa  is  divided  in  such  a  way  that  the  thesis 
of  the  first  kSoKov  is  formed  by  the  beginning  of 
a  word  belonging  to  the  second  kw\ov^  it  is 
said  to  liave  a  cavHwra  (ro/xii) ;  when  the  end  of 
the  first  kw\ov  coincides  with  the  end  of  a 
word,  it  is  said  to  be  divided  by  Btatp^ffis.  The 
dactylic  hexameter  (a)  and  the  iambic  trimeter 
(b)  have  cii,eBura  marked  by  * :  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  has  diaeresis,  marked  by  f.  In  the 
iambic  specimens  (b)  given  above,  the  caesura 
{i.e.  the  end  of  a  word)  occurs  (1)  after  the  third 
thesis  {pentheinimeral,  irtuBi!jfxifx*pos  =  irfyrf- 
^jplfitpos),  (2)  after  the  fourth  thesis  {hepthe- 


tions  of  dissimilar  K&\a  in  periods.  This  is  th^ 
word  aaynarteie.  Bentley,in  a  note  on  the  lltli 
EiKKle  of  Horace,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  thai 
asynartete  verses  are  those  in  which  there  t» 
a  combination  of  KutKa  belonging  to  different 
rhythmical  genera,  e.g.  dactylic  and  trochaic.  &< 
in  the  verse  —  w  w  —  wT  w  —  ww  —  ww  !i  — w  —  ^^— d't 
and  in  which,  although  the  two  nStXa  coalesrt^l 
to  form  a  verse,  the  preceding  icitKov  waa  8»-p-  ■ 
rated  by  a  pause  from  the  following,  so  tha: 
hiatus  and  '  syllaba  anceps '  were  allowable,  a^ 
in  the  lines  of  Horace :  (aactylic — iambic) 

urfcuit  ct  laterS    petitus  imo  splritus 

"•WW—  V^^ii    I    N^  —  \>    —^    ^\/iil 

Epod,  xL  10. 
fcrvidlore  mero  \  arcana  pramorat  loco 

Epod.  xL  U 

Another  instance  is  the  18th  Epode :  (iambic- 
dactylic) 

retlucet  in  sedem  vicj^  \  nunc  ot  AcliaemeQio 

But  as  this  explanation  will  not  apply  to  all 
such  versos,  the  meaning  of  the  terra  asynartete 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 

IV.  The  Strophe. — When  either  a  nn^h 
rhythmical  period  exceeding  the  limits  of  i 
verse,  or  a  combination  of  periods,  is  repeatet'  m 
the  same  form,  such  a  x>eriod,  or  oombina*  o' 
periods  is  called  a  strophe^  and,  if  it  is  re 
only  once,  it  is  called  on  its  recurrence  i 
strophe.    A  simple  instance  is  the  str^ 


PTTON 
distich)  formed  by  the  dactylic  tieiuneter  uidl 
]>cii  lam  eter,  being  dcataleetic  in  tbe  first  verse 
ana  catolectia  in  the  secaud.    Other  funiliarl 
examples  are  the  Alcaic  aud  Sapphic  and  some  | 

iiig  of  loai  linea.  In  the  odes  of  Findar  a  further  I 
clevelopment  iu  founds  The  strophe  and  anti- 1 
strophe  are  here  uanallj  Hucceeded  bj  a  strophe ' 
of  another  metrical  form,  which  is  called  an  j 
epode  {/hitfiit).  The  triad  formed  by  strophe,  I 
niitintropbe,  and  epode.  is  then  repeated.  The  | 
rtketrical  etructure  of  the  fourth  Pythian  ode  of  i 
Pindar  is  formed  hj  a  strophe,  antistrophe.  and 
viiode,  each  of  which  occurs  thirteen  timee, 
111  Pindar  and  the  dramatic  poets  there  is,  HB 
a  rule,  an  eiact,  not  merely  qusJititative,  bat 
S3'llabic  correspondence  between  strophe  and 

Metrical  compositions  are  either  kbtI  ffrfyDf 
or  «aT^  aMtrTi\fiaTa  (in/r-nj/iaTLicdJi  and  in  the 
latter  case  Ihey  fall  into  further  BubdiriaionB, 
e.g.  tik  jcotJi  irxteiy  and  lii  i^  iitolm:  Theyi 
are  mrri  irrf-i-oi'  when  they  are  composed  in  | 
'  versee '  of  the  same  length  which  do  not  taU 
into  defluita  groups:  r.g.  the  Greek  epics  in 
hoxMnetei  verse.  They  are  jrarik  iixistt  when 
tliey  contain  strophes  and  antiatrophes,  as 
the  odea  of  Pindar  and  motit  of  the  lyrical 
portions  of  the  drama.  They  are  H  ijuAti* 
when  they  are  composed  of  a  series  of  tiu\a 
of  the  same  metre,  formine  groups  which  are 
onequal  in  extent,  and  eaeb  of  which  exceeds 
the  limits  of  a  verse.  Such  are  the  ana- 
paestic hypermetra  osed  often  in  tragedy, 
consisting  mainly  of  groups  of  uuapaestic  di- 
meters acatalectic,  t.g.  vw-|uv-|v< —  | 
wu-  {I,  terminated  by  a  catalectic  dimeter,  e.;. 


Bu'K.  jr.  B,  IE,  where  a  culalla  is  said  to  be  it 


■■4. 


the  god  li 


1  public   festival   i 


HobiguB,  to  preserve  the  fielilH  from 
■ujiuvwi  said  to  have  been  inHtitut«d  by  Kurno, 
was  celebrated  on  April  25.  A  procesiiion 
was  made  to  the  grove  of  Bobigns  (or  Bobigo, 
fire  miles  out  of  Rome  on  the  Via  Claudia, 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Flamun 
Qnirinalis,  a  sheep  and  a  dog  (Uv.  Font.  iv. 
HOT).  It  is  probable  that  the  deity  Robigua 
represents  Uare  Bustions. 

Bobnr.    [C«ra«r.] 

Bogktui.    [Las.  J 

Ai^nt.    [Faniu.J 

Xon'riL    [Exereitiu.' 

EottM.  A  stage  or  iilnttonn  (tribunal,  ii'g- 
gfltui)  at  Bomci  first  between  the  Comitiom 
and  Forum,  afterwards  in  the  Forum,  trota 
which  orators  addressed  the  people  [Gontla.] 
This  platform  was  originally  called  templun 


(Liv, 


i.  14),  b 


rated 


and  the  batit  anapaeitiea  or  monometer  (half- 


Sometimes  a  lyrical  passage  is  oomposed  of 
periods  of  different  metrical  form  and  length 
without  antistrophic  responsiou  (iiroXtKvfiiror), 
as  in  melodies  sung  by  actors  on  the  stage  {ii 
Birb  0in|rit>)  in  the  Greek  drama.  A  composition 
containing  all  these  diRerent  forms  of  metrical 
structure  (aa  f.g.  a  Greek  play),  is  called  fuKrir. 
Aulhcritiei :  Bossbach  andWestphal,  Metrik 
d.  Br. ;  Gleditsch,  Metrili,  Ao. ;  Schmidt,  Or. 
Mettili;  Jebb,  Introil.  to  Oad.  T'jr.  pp.  Iiiv- 


bythe  augurs  (Cic.  Val.  10,  31)  [Tgmplnm]; 
but  received  the  name  of  Roiira  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  Iiatin  War,  8»S  B.C.,  when  C- 
Maenius  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  Irottra)  of 
the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates  (Liv.  viii.  11 ; 
Plin.  miv.  §  ao). 

The  ancient  Bostra  trwn  near  the  middle  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  between  the 
Comitiam,  ot  place  of  meeting  for  the  curies, 
and   the  Forum,  or  place  ol  meeting  tor  ths 


whole  people,  so  that  the  speaker  might  tarn 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  became  a  mark  ot 
democratic  principles  to  turn  the  back  on  the 
Comitium  and  speak  towards  the  Fomm  (Cic 
Lael.  BE,  M;  Plat  C.  Oraeek.  C).  Here  the 
Gracchi  propounded  their  laws,  and  Cioero 
spoke  against  Catiline.    Here  were  eipoaed  the 


iinnor  flowed  from  tfa> 
SiMiu  (yilirKOf). 


h,  and  the  heads  of  the  victims  of  the  proscriptions  of 
HnriuB  and  Sulta.  Aooording  to  Dio  Cassias 
liliii.«),  Julius  Caesar  («B.c.)  transferred  the 
ositioD  of  the  Bostra  to  (he  western  end  of  the 
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iruin.    It  was  i'««cbed  by  steps  Irom  ths  back, 
id  wu  u  rectonguUr  platfarm,  THfe«t  long,3S 

-- si  brood,  And  11  feflt  above  the  Tuvement  at 

the  Forum ;  lUoog  the 


ther 


■ailLD, 


Ui).  . 


centre,  where  the  speaker  etood:  in  this 
oentral  pertian  it  ia  probable  tliat  there  was 
originallj  a  lower  stage,  the  U>cu>  inferior,  bi 
(est  beneath  the  level  of  the  higher  platform, 
or  Rostra  proper,  and  ae  many  above  the  pave- 
ment o(  the  Pornm.  Ateoch  end  were  colossal 
seated  figures  (cf.  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  3,  S).  In  the 
remains  of  the  Rostra  hnles  aad  metal  pins  maji 
still  be  seen  where  the  thirtf-niDe  ships'  beaks 
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two  holes  for  the  passage  of  ths  shavings,  one 
on  each  side  of  Uie  handle. 

BnnlM.  A  weeding-hook  with  a  cnttiog  edge 
and  carved  ontline  like  a  FiJz. 

Bntnun,  dim.  BnteHnm,  SnU'biilnm.  A 
kind  of  hoe,  shovel,  or  spud,  probably  of  iron, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly 
into  the  middle  of  the  blade,  Urns  differing  from 
the  BMtram.  It  was  osed  before  sowing  to 
level  the  ground,  by  breaking  the  clods  let. 
Verg.  Georg.  i.  106).  A  wooden  ra/runi  waa 
used  in  miiing  lime  or  clay  with  water  and 
straw  to  make  plaster  for  walls  (Plin.  iTxri. 
38,  %  GS).  In  Vitr.  vii.  8  it  appears  to  be  s> 
plasterer's  trowel  of  iron. 

Jjufailum  is  also  a  small  implement  like  a 
banker's  shovel,  used  as  a  strickle  or  strike  to 
level  or  strike  a  measure  (LucQ.  ii.  18). 

The  word  Tataimhan  denoted  a  wooden  hoc 
or  rake  of  Uie  same  construction,  which  wils 
used  for  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  a  baker's 
oven,  and  to  mil  the  contents  of  the  vats  in 
which  wine  was  nude. 


SftMOt.  A  bag  of  any  kind ;  especially  (I)  a 
form  of  female  head-dress.  [CamB.j  (a)  A 
strainer,  taxcut  vinamu  (mCmigil,  i.e.  a  linen 


were  filed.  On  the  Rostra  were  also  fixed  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  the  law,  and  ancient  honorary 
statues  (Flia.  ixiiv.  21). 

The  Bottra.  lutia  formed  the  projecting 
podium  of  the  Aedea  Divi  Inli,  biult  by ' 
Augustus,  on  which  were  filed  the  beaks  of , 
shii>s  taken  at  Aotinm.  The  focus  infmar , 
was  the  place  whence  a  ^nnf  ui  conld  apeak 
in  the  tuatio  or  discussion  of  a  rogatioo.  The 
superior  magistrate  who  convened  the  assembly 
mi)(ht  order  anyone  to  speak  Irom  the  lower 
pljtforra  [ex  infrriore  loco)  (Cic.  Ait.  ii.  34,  8; 
cf.  Buet.  lal.  IS).  At  a  later  lime  the  Rostra 
"      ■        lepUtfor 

L  ooln'mL... 

Boitrnm.      |1)   [Ha' 
[ATatrnm.]    (4)  [Lncernft.', 

Sou.  The  various  kinds  nf  wheels  are 
df  irribed  under  Cnmu,  Xuhina,  Kola,  Tym. 
panam,  Antlia ;  rota  figalarin  [PottWJ]- 
<Plint.Bpirf.iii.  3,  8fi;  Hor.^.P,  21.) 

Bubri'ta.  Red  ochre ;  used  for  wiitinz  and 
iiainting  ndvertisementa,  &<:.,  i>n  an  AlbOM. 
The  first  words  of  a  law  were  written  in  ver- 
milion (minium):  hence  (Ptrs.  v.  SO)  ?-u6rico 
=  lex;  and  the  title  {^titabts,  Ov.  Triit.  i. 
1,  T)  of  any  book.  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  7,  90)  mt^n- 
tions  posters  of  gladiatorial  games  with  pictures 
sketched  in  rabrioa  and  chtmioal. 

Badia'rii,  Budia.    [OladiatOTsi.] 
BodU.     (I)  [OladUioret.]    (3)  idim.  Kadi- 
enU,  KiKnipoii,  Flin.  iiiiv.  G4).    a  wooden  or 


i^iei 


BnBM'Uo.  [A^- 
flnltnre.]  (Plin.  iviti. 
ai,  Ac.) 

Knnoi'na       (jwin) ; 


SftM'llnm,  a  diminutive  of  aocer,  signifies  a 
small  place  consecrated  loa  deity  with  an  altar 
in  it.  It  is  further  dafioed  as  being  withont  a 
roof.  Often  besides  the  altar  there  woe  a  shrine 
[Aedionla]  (Ov.  Fait.  v.  ISO).  The  aocrod 
spot  was  usually  protected  by  a  fencejcanceUt, 
concameratio  ferrea,  m/mtria).  'Tho  word 
caulae  (tiirt/tai,  T<pi0a\cij,  properly  nsed  of 
ahaep-hurdlea,  ia  also  used  asa  general  term  for 
this  feuce  (see  Serr.  ad  Verg.  .,lsn.  vii.  610,  ix. 
SO).  These  BaceUa.if  publiclyconsectated, were 
distinguished  b,h  lacella  publico  [qI.  XtgUtm 
vlBamm],  and,  with  luci  and  delubra,  were 
included  under  the  general  term/ana  (TWlttln]. 
Such  was  the  socellum  of  Heroales  in  the 
Forum  Boariom,  ol  the  Lares  (Tac.  Ann.  lii. 
34),  £0.  These  were  of  earlier  date  than  the 
more  costly  ae.de>  ox  templum.  The  Romans 
dedicated  also  tacella  privata  on  their  osm 
properties  (Cic.  Alt.  lii.  18). 

SMe'rdoi,  Baowdo'tinm-  A  priest  (tacer. 
diis)  is  a  person  appointed  to  perform  lacra. 

Pbiesth  in  Greece. — The  most  general 
word  lor  a  prieat  is  itfxti  (for  aprieaMsBi/(Km). 
This  word  ia  found  in  Homer,  and  lasted 
throoghont  Oreek  history.  At  all  periods  it 
denotes  a  person  charged  with  regular  ojnd 
permanent  duties  towards  a  particular  deity 
ou  behalf  of  a  particular  community,  and 
ncquainted  with  the  traditional  mode  of  per- 
forming those  duties,  whether  they  consisted 
of  prayer,  socriBce,  purification,  prophecy,  or 
all  of  these.  These  methods  and  rules,  too 
technicol  for  ordinary  iDdividuols,  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  charge  of  a  apecialist- 

The  word  hptU  also  implies  the  existence  of  a 
holy  place  to  which  the  person  so  deoominaled 
was  attached.  The  priest  was  in  Oreece  ea- 
sentiallj  a  minister  in  the  service  of  a  temple 
(Plat.  Leag.  750  a).  He  was  the  servant  of 
tho  god  (Plat.  Pol.  290  c;  Bur.  Ion.  94,808), 
tj)  whom  the  temple  was  sacred,  and  had  the 
charge  of  tho  god's  house  and  its  hpi  He 
I  wouE  thus  be  a  priest  of  a  single  deity,  for 
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each  temple  was  the  dwelhng  of  one  onl^.  To 
the  Greek  a  priest  was  always  the  pnest  of 
some  local  Zeas  or  Apollo. 

Thus  the  word  contains  no  idea  of  a  sacred 
caste,  or  of  any  settled  distinction  between 
clergy  and  laity.  The  Uptius  was  a  man  of 
professional  knowledge,  but  only  in  respect  of 
the  ritual  of  his  own  temple.  As  every  temple 
had  its  own  strict  rules,  there  was  no  common 
professional  interest,  nor  was  there  at  any  time 
a  common  school  of  the  priesthood.  Kings 
and  other  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
families  and  gentes,  offered  sacrifices  and 
prayers  on  behalf  of  their  respective  com- 
munities. This  regular  sacrificial  system  had 
two  results,  whi(m  are  important  for  the 
religious  history  of  antiquity :  (1)  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  trained  priesthood  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  ritual ;  and  (2)  the  gradual  de^a- 
dation  into  formalism  and  the  loss  of  its  origmal 
meaning. 

(1)  In  Horner^  priests  are  not  mentioned 
among  the  prophets,  poets,  physicians,  &c.,  in 
the  catalogue  of  irifuStpyoi  in  Od.  xvii.  882  sqq. : 
and  this  may  show  (a)  that  they  were  not  a 
trained  professional  body  or  guild ;  (6)  that  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  /Ae(yT<€f,  or  wander- 
ing diviners.  Their  duties  seemed  to  have  been 
chiefly,  as  in  later  times,  those  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice;  hence  the  names  kfrt\ri,p  ill.  i.  11, 
V.  78)  and  eu6trKoos  {II.  xxiv.  221).  They  were 
held  in  high  honour  (7/.  v.  78,  cf .  xvi.  605).  The 
local  priest  is  represented  in  11.  v.  10  as  wealthy 
and  important.  In  Od.  ix.  200  we  hear  of  a 
local  priest  dweUing  in  a  house  in  close 
proximity  to  his  temple,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Further  details  of  the  Homeric 
priests  are  wanting,  even  in  the  Odyssey. 

(2)  In  Hiatoi'ic  Times. 

(a)  Qualifications. — It  was  essential  that  a 
priest  should  be  a  full  citizen  of  the  state  to 
which  the  temple  belonged  of  which  he  had 
charge ;  and  if  that  worship  were  the  peculiar 
property  of  a  gens  or  family  within  the  state, 
he  must  be  a  full  member  of  that  gens  or 
family.  Thus,  at  Athens,  no  fjarotKos  could  hold 
a  priesthood  (Dem.  Eubul.  p.  1318,  §§  46-48). 
8o  Plato  {Legg.  759  c)  lays  it  down  for  his 
ideal  State  that  the  priest  should  be  6k6k\i)po^ 
icol  ytrfiaios.  These  regulations,  however,  did 
not  exclude  women  from  priesthoods,  and 
priestesses  are  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
At  Athens  a  priestess  could  plead  before  the 
council,  sign  documents,  &c.  For  priestesses 
persons  of  rank  and  substance  seem  to  have 
been  preferred.  The  Pythia  of  Delphi  seems 
to  have  been  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  she 
was  chosen  at  large  from  among  all  the  women 
of  Delphi  (Eur.  Ion,  1828). 

The  second  chief  qualification  was  that  of 
purity,  bodily  and  mental.  At  Athens  no  one 
could  hold  a  priesthood  who  had  led  a  vicious 
life  (Aeschin.  Timarch.  §  19),  or  who  had 
neglected  his  parents  (Xen.  Mnn.  ii.  2,  18). 
Bodily  purity  was  equally  esnential.  Cere- 
monial uncleanness,  such  as  contact  with  a 
dead  body,  defiled  a  priest :  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  death  in  a  priestly  family  might  suspend 
or  forfeit  the  pnestly  office.  Tlie  priests  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  wore  eunuchs  ;  and  the 
priest  and  priestess  of  Artemis  'T^iyta  at 
Orchomenus,  in  Arkadia,  were  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Such  asceticism, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  of  Oriental  origin. 
There  was  no  general  rula  against  the  marriage 
of  a  priest.  Old  men  and  women  occur,  as  at 
Delphi  and  Athena,  instead  of  virgins,  for  the 


cai*  of  the  perpetual  fire  (Plut.  Num.  9).   Boy- 
priests  are  occasionally  mentioned. 

(6)  Mode  of  appointment. — We  may  discern 
three  principal  methods,  which  in  rough  chrono- 
logical order  would  be — (a)  by  hereditary 
descent,  i.e.  by  devolution  or  selection  out  of  a 
gens  or  family;  (/3)  by  public  election,  either 
by  means  of  open  voting  or  the  lot;  (7)  by 
purchase. 

(a)  Many  priesthoods  descended  in  the  same 
family  or  gens.  The  Telinidae,  the  family  of 
Gelo  of  Syracuse,  claimed  to  be  hereditary  hiero- 
phants  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  in  the  city 
of  G^la  (Hdt.  vii.  158).  At  Athens  the  Eumol- 
pidae  held  the  office  of  hierophant  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  Eteobutadae  the 
priesthood  of  Athena  Polias,  the  Hesychidae 
that  of  the  Eumenides,  &c. ;  and  in  later  times 
such  hereditary  priesthoods  were  granted  by  a 
state  as  a  benefaction.  Succession  was  from 
father  to  eldest  son,  from  brother  to  brother 
and  their  descendants  alternately,  or  by  lot 
within  the  family. 

(/3)  Of  appointment  by  voting  we  hear  little. 
An  instance  seems  to  occur  as  early  as  Homer 
(//.  vi.  800).  At  Athens,  and  elsewhere  in  Greece, 
the  commonest  practice  seems  to  have  been  to 
elect  by  lot,  as  being  an  indication  of  the 
divine  will  (Plat.  Legg.  759  c ;  cf.  Verg.  Aen. 
ii.  201).  In  some  cases  this  sortition  seems  to 
have  been  preceded  by  some  kind  of  selection 
of  candidates  for  whom  the  lot  might  be  cast. 

(7)  The  practice  of  purchasing  priesthoods  is 
proved  by  inscriptions  to  have  been  not  un- 
common, at  least  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands, 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  prices  paid  for 
the  priesthoods  were  various,  as  high  as  4600 
drachmas  in  one  case. 

Dm ft>«.— These  were  (a)  liturgical,  (6)  ad- 
ministrative. In  no  ca«e  did  they  include  edu- 
cation, either  moral  or  intellectual.  The  litur- 
gical duties  (a)  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
temple- service :  vi*.  the  conduct  of  sacrifices, 
both  pubhc  and  private  (Ar.  Av.  864  sq.)  (see 
Saorifloiun),  including  the  offering  of  the 
proper  prayers  and  invocations.  To  these 
duties  may  also  be  added  that  of  the  care  of 
the  image  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was 
dedicated,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  had  to 
be  constantly  washed,  dressed,  and  served  with 
repasts  on  rpdwt^ai  (cf.  Eur.  7on,  181). 

(6)  The  priest's  duty  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  fabric  and  contents  of  the  temple  (Koarfjutv 
rhw  yahr  icaf^  ii^^pcw),  and  to  see  that  the  stoa  in 
front  of  it  was  swept  dean,  and  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  temple  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of 
worshippers  were  thoroughly  carried  out  (cf. 
Hdt.  V.  78).  In  enforcing  these  rules  the 
priests  of  larger  temples  were  assisted  by 
vergers  and  constables  under  various  names 
{^afiBo<f>6pot,  K\(t^ovxoiy  ^dKopoi,  yfWK6pot,  &c.), 
as  well  as  slaves  and  diaconi.  With  the  more 
important  management  of  the  revenues,  re- 
pairs, &c.,  and  tne  general  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  temple,  the  priest  in 
historical  times  seems  to  have  had  little  to  do, 
the  management  of  sacred  property  being 
chiefly  vested  in  the  state  "from  the  latter  half 
of  tlie  fifth  century  B.C.  As  the  temples  de- 
veloped into  public  and  also  private  banks, 
public  officers  {rafilaij  Upoiroiol,  ^^traaralf 
iiriixiKitrai,  <Vc.)  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  treasures  and  other  property,  execute 
repairs,  account  for  fees  paid  by  worshippers, 
Sic.  (See  Amntarii,  AcpixariKdv,  Saori- 
floinm,  and  Veotigalia  templonun.) 

Privileges. — At  aU   times  the  priests  were 
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held  in  high  honour,  and  their  persons  were 
deemed  inviolable  {//.  v.  78;  Hdt.  vi.  81,  &c.). 
At  Athens  they  were  reckoned  as  equal  to  the 
magistrates,  accompanied  them  in  public  pro- 
cessions, and  had  seats  of  honour  with  them  at 
the  dramatic  representations.  They  had,  more- 
over, large  perquisites  arising  from  sacrifices, 
which  must  have  formed  a  considerable  source 
of  income.  Priesthoods  were  sold  at  liigh 
prices,  and  priests  frequently  made  large  en- 
dowments to  their  temples.  [Saonfloium ; 
Acpp.aTLK6v.] 

The  Greek  priests  wore  no  distinctive  dress. 
The  wreath  on  the  head  was  worn  by  all  per- 
sons when  sacrificing,  and  was  as  much  the 
mark  of  the  magistrate  as  the  priest.  On  the 
monuments  priests  generally  appear  in  a  long 
chiton,  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  discarded  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Periklean  age.  These 
garments  were  usually  white  (Plat.  Legg.  p. 
956  a;  Plut.  Arat.  57).  A  more  ornamental 
dress  seems  to  have  been  used  occasionally  in 
later  times,  e.g.  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
Thus  the  aegis  of  Athena  was  worn  on  certain 
occasions  by  her  priestess  at  Athens.  Nothing 
is  known  of  any  special  ceremony  of  priestly 
consecration  beyond  the  existence  of  the  words 
dclwcis  and  oyaBio'is. 

Pbiebtb  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  it 
is  probable  that  the  Roman  priest  was  assigned, 
as  among  the  Greeks,  to  the  worship  of  a 
particidar  god,  and  exercised  no  direct  political 
influence.  Tlie  general  name  for  such  priests 
was  flamen  {i.e.  kindler  of  sacrificial  fire),  and 
they  continued  in  existence  to  the  latest  times. 
But  their  influence  was  steadily  overshadowed 
by  that  of  the  great  colleges  of  the  pontificos 
and  augurs;  and  thus  an  element  was  intro- 
duced unlike  anything  we  meet  with  in  Greece. 

Period  of  the  Monarchy. — Every  Roman 
was  the  priest  of  his  own  nousehold  [Saoral. 
and  every  action  of  the  household  had  its  reli- 
gious aspect.  In  the  state  the  king  was  priest 
for  the  whole  people.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved  (1)  by  the  appointment  of  the  rex 
sacrorum  to  keep  up  the  virtue  of  certain 
sticrifices  which  had  been  performed  by  the 
king ;  (2)  by  the  position  of  Uie  Pontifex  Maxi- 
muH :  his  office  was  in  the  king's  house  [Begia], 
the  flamens  and  vestals  were  m  his  patria 
potfstas,  and  it  was  he  who  succeeded  the  rex 
in  most  of  his  religious  functions. 

To  maintain,  then,  the  full  rights  of  the  god 
as  against  the  state,  i.e.  to  fulfil  the  state's 
duties  towards  the  gods,  was  an  important  part 
of  the  king's  sphere  of  action.  The  gods  are 
always  in  mrect  relation  to  the  state  and  to  its 
magistrates.  They  are  regarded  as  interested 
in  the  state  as  a  state,  and  as  calling  for  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  from  the  state  in  the  person 
of  its  appointed  rulers. 

In  the  earliest  form  of  the  state  the  king 
and  his  household  sufficed  for  the  performance 
of  these  duties.  His  unmarried  daughters  were 
the  vestals  who  attended  to  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  state  in  the  king's  house,  and  the  king's  sons 
were  probably  the  flamines,  who  kinmed  the 
sacrificial  fire  for  the  worship  of  particular 
deities.  Both  flamens  and  vestals  were  in  the 
patria  potest  as  of  the  rex,  as  afterwards  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

As  the  state  increased  in  size,  and  the  judi- 
cial and  military  duties  of  the  king  grew  more 
complex,  certain  colleges  of  priests  were  insti- 
tuted, besides  the  vestals  and  flamens.  Such 
were  the  Angnres,  Pontifioes,  Salii,  Fetiales, 
and  Tribuni    Celerum    [TribiiniLS     (1)],    the 


Arvalet  Fratres  and  Sodales  Titii  (see  also 
Curia  and  Saora). 

The  t)ontifice8  and  augurs  may  have  adWsed 
the  king  ou  I'eligious  matters;  and  the  king 
was  probably  at  the  head  of  each  of  them,  and 
chose  them  from  the  patrician  gentes,  to  which 
all  priesthoods  were  confined.  The  augurs 
advised  the  king,  or  acted  for  him  in  the  old 
Italian  ritual  of  dedication  and  inauguration 
(see  Templtun  and  Auspioia) ;  the  pontificea, 
in  matters  of  the  ius  divinuTn,  i.e.  of  the  laws 
of  marrii^e,  burial,  portents,  and  general  reli- 
gious supervision  (Li v.  i.  20).  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  under  the  last  two 
kings  the  administration  both  of  the  au^icia 
and  the  iua  divinum  must  have  tended  to 
pass  more  and  more  from  the  king  into  the 
hands  of  these  experts. 

Period  of  the  Republic. — Three  great,  though 
gradual,  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  this  period. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  development  of  the 
influence  of  the  pontifices  and  augurs,  and  the 
corresponding  decay  of  the  pur^y  sacrificial 
priesthoods.  The  king  was  the  centre  of  all 
state  religion  and  himself  a  priest ;  but  when 
the  state  came  to  be  governed  by  yearly  elected 
magistrates  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the 
experts  both  in  the  iua  divinum  and  in  the 
ritus  au^ciorutnt  of  which  full  advantage 
was  taken.  The  pontifices  became  the  advisers 
of  the  republican  magistrates  on  all  technical 
matters  relating  to  religious  law,  and  thus 
gained  a  permanent  hold  on  state  machinery 
as  well  as  ou  private  life. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  note  the  rise  to  power 
in  this  period  of  a  third  great  priesthood^ 
instituted  by  the  last  king — the  decemviri  (at 
first  duovirij  later  quindecimviri)  aacris 
facitindis.    [See  Deoemyiri ;  Sibyllini  UbrL] 

Thirdly,  the  decay  of  the  older  priesthoods. 
As  new  forms  of  religion  came  in,  and  as  Rome 
advanced  in  conquest  and  the  absorption  of 
foreigners,  they  lost  influence,  and  at  length 
began  to  disappaar  altogether.  One  only  of 
these  priesthoods  retained  its  life  and  prestige 
throughout  the  whole  of  Roman  history— that 
of  the  Vestal  virgins,  partly  from  its  feminine 
and  unpohtical  character,  and  still  more  by  the 
nature  of  the  worship  of  Vesta  as  the  religious 
focus  of  the  state-life,  and  the  legends  which 
connected  it  with  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

While  the  offices  of  Rex  Sacrorum  and  the 
older  sacrificial  priesthoods  were  always  con- 
fined to  patricians,  the  three  great  collegia 
were  in  course  of  time  thrown  open  to  plebeians 
also  [Augur,  Decemviri,  Pontifez].  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Roman  religion  and  its 
ministers,  in  spite  of  the  minute  and  technical 
cliaracter  of  their  ritual,  never  became  a 
priestly  caste  (Cic.  de  Dom.  1, 1). 

The  Haruspices  were  not  properly  a  priest- 
hood.   [Haruspez.] 

Period  of  the  Empire. — The  history  of  the 
priesthood  under  the  Empire  is  a  subject  of 
great  difficulty,  and  as  yet  imperfectly  investi- 
gated. 

The  subject  falls  into  tliree  divisions :  (1)  the 
union  of  the  priesthoods  in  the  person  of  the 
emperor;  (2)  the  new  priesthoods  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  emperors ;  (8)  priest- 
hoods of  foreign  worships. 

(1)  Julius  Caesar  was  already  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  when  he  attained  to  supreme  power.  Au- 
gustus was  not  elected  till  the  death  of  Lepidus, 
11  B.C.  From  that  time  onwards  the  office  was 
an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  imperiura, 
and  was  reckoned  at  the  head  of  all  the  otlier 
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offices.  With  this  the  emperor  also  held  the 
augurahip,  and  was  a  member  of  the  collegia 
of  the  quindecimviri  and  the  epulonea.  In 
his  hands  also  was  the  power  of  filling  up 
vacant  places  in  these  colleges ;  so  that  the 
union  of  the  secular  and  religions  powers  in 
the  state  was  again  complete.  These  great 
priesthoods,  however,  served  to  increase  the 
dignitas  rather  than  the  poteatoA  of  the  em- 
I>eror,  who  was  seldom  present  at  meetings  of 
the  collegia;  and  the  actual  work,  audi  as  it 
was,  was  probably  done  by  substitutes  [pro- 
magUiri).  They  were,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  ornaments  which  increased  the  prestige 
of  the  emperor,  and  carried  it  into  the  remotest 
I>arts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  same  way  the 
right  of  filling  up  the  collegia  became  a 
powerful  source  of  patronage.  These  priest- 
hoods, indeed,  were  valued  at  a  higher  rate 
even  than  magistracies.  Thus  the  greater 
priesthoods  of  me  Republic  were  absorbed  into 
the  personal  equipment  and  patronage  of  the 
emperors.  Meanwhile  the  more  antique  priest- 
hoods, which  were  in  a  state  of  4ecay  at  the 
end  of  the  republican  period — the  Rex  Sacro- 
rum,  Flamines,  Fratres  Arvales,  Salii,  Sodales 
Titii,  &c. — ^had  been  revived  by  Augustus ;  but 
in  most  cases  their  functions  were  transferred 
from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  that  of  their 
patrons. 

(2)  The  deification  of  the  emperor  naturally 
produced  new  priesthoods.  In  Rome  and  Italy 
it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  discourage  his 
own  worship  (Suet.  Aug.  52);  but  in  spite  of 
this  there  was  an  unauthorised  cult  of  him 
even  in  his  lifetime  in  several  Italian  cities, 
presided  over  by  flamines  or  aacerdotes. 
Tiberius,  while  declining  divine  honours  for 
himself,  encouraged  the  worship  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(14  A.D.)  was  established  the  well-known  order 
of  Augxtftales,  which  reckoned  thenceforward 
as  one  of  the  great  priesthoods,  and  received 
as  its  symbol  the  bucratdwn  or  ox's  akuU.  To 
it  were  associated  Sodales  Augustales  Claudi- 
ales,  Flaviales,  Titiales,  &c.,  in  honour  of  sue- 
•ceeding  emperors. 

The  new  turn  given  to  religion  was  now  every- 
where present.  Thus  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  ower  imperial  personages  were  included 
in  the  carmen  Saliare^  and  the  imperial  house 
was  associated  with  the  Sodales  Titii,  the 
Lnperoi,  and  the  Arvalet  Fratret. 

In  the  provinces  the  priesthoods  of  the  new 
worship  came  to  be  of  great  importance. 
Augustus  here  associated  his  own  cultus  with 
that  of  Dea  Roma ;  and  this  conjunction  was 
steadily  retained  and  systematised.  In  almost 
overy  province  we  find  a  sacerdos  (or  fiamen) 
Hotnae  et  AugiLstiprovinciae^  or  simply  uieer- 
do8  provincial.  This  great  priest  was  elected 
yeany  by  the  general  meetmg  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  cities  of  the  province 
{communiay  concilia^  Kot¥i£)t  and  was  charged 
with  such  duties  as  the  coUection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  for  the  temples  of  the  ctdt, 
the  presidency  of  the  games,  &c.  [Heooonif .] 
The  importance  of  this  functionary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  imperial  system  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

The  cities  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
cotnmunia  or  Koivdt  possessed  priests  of  the 
worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus. 

(8)  The  Roman  world  had  outgrown  the  nar- 
row formulae  of  the  native  religion,  and  the 
Roman  priesthood  had  become  at  first  political, 
then  imperial,  in  its  character.    Ever  since  the 
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attempted  introduction  of  the  Bacchic  rites  in 
the  second  century  B.C.  [Bacchanalia]  there 
was  a  growing  desire  in  Italv  for  some  more 
emotional  form  of  worship,  wnich  that  priest- 
hood could  not  supply,  and  which  could  not  be 
satisfied  even  by  the  invasion  of  Greek  rites 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sibylline  books  and 
their  keepers.  The  Roman  priests  had  little  or 
no  desire  or  opportcmity  of  inculcating  virtue ; 
the  notions  of  sin,  penitence,  regeneration, 
brotherhood,  were  jforeign  to  their  worship. 
Oriental  ideas  of  religion  transported  to  the 
West,  though  foreign,  found  there  a  congenial 
soil.  Such  ideas  of  worship  tend,  moreover,  to 
magnify  the  influence  and  mvstic  power  of  the 
priesthood;  and  thus  the  last  type  of  priest 
existing  before  the  final  victory  of  Christianity 
was,  in  its  relations  with  individuals,  the  most 
powerful  and  efficacious  of  all. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (a)  the 
priests  of  Cybele  or  the  Magna  Mater,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  as  early  as  206  B.C. 

SICegaleBia].  Of  the  same  character  was  the 
anrobolitun,  where  the  priest  (tcmrobohis) 
underwent  a  baptism  in  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  the  virtue  of  which  he  then  communi- 
cated to  others. 

(5)  Another  cult  was  that  of  the  Cappado- 
cian  Bellona,  whose  priests  and  priestesses 
walked  the  city  robed  m  black  (Mart.  xii.  67), 
wounding  themselves  as  a  sacrificial  act  (Tibull. 

.  i.  6,  46). 

j      (c)  But  the  most  striking  of  all  these  priest- 

I  hoods  was  that  of  Isis  and  other  Egyptian 
deities,  especially  notable  for  the  important 

I  share  obtained  in  it  by  women,  for  its  com- 
bination of  licence  and  asceticism,  and  its 
doctrines  of  conviction  of  sin  and  the  necessity 
of  purification  and  atonement.  The  same 
tendencies  are  also  seen  in  the  cult  of  Jupiter 
of  Heliopolis,  and  especially  in  that  of  Mitnras 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Empire.  In  all  these  the  priests  work  privately 
and  independently  of  the  state,  preaching  a 
definite  yet  mystic  doctrine  to  all  comers ;  and 
in  all  there  is  a  process  of  initiation  and  dis- 
cipline. Thus  by  degrees  there  spread  over 
the  whole  Empire  a  new  idea  of  tne  priestly 
office  and  its  duties ;  and  this,  eventually  coin- 
ciding with  the  old  Roman  idea  of  a  state 
religion,  paved  the  wav  for  an  official  recogni- 
tion of  an  organised  Christian  hierarchy. 

Sacra  (=  things  dedicated).  The  general 
Roman  term  for  worship,  including  the  ritual 
observed  in  it  and  the  utensils  used  in  it  (Ov. 
^m.iii.  18,  28). 

Sacra  were  both  publica  and  privala. 
Publica  sacra  were  those  observed  by  the 
state  and  for  special  localities;  privata,  those 
connected  with  persons  or  famihes. 

Sacra  privata. — (1)  Pro  singulis  liomini- 
bus\  (2)  pro  familiia ;  (8)  pro  gentibus. 

(1)  Fro  singulis  homdnibua. — A  few  examples 
are  found  of  pravers  and  sacrifices  performed 
by  an  individual  for  his  own  benefit  {e.g.  in 
Verg.  Aen.  vi.  61,  viii.  71 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  S 10) ;  but 
the  more  common  form  which  these  take  is  that 
of  vota^  which  may  be  illustrated  abundantly 
by  the  votive  tablets  of  the  later  Roman  age. 

(2)  Pro  familiis. — Each  family  was  a  reli- 
gious unit,  of  which  the  paterfamilias  was  the 
priest,  and  the  special  gods  were  the  Lar  and 
Penates,  the  former  representing  the  primeval 
ancestor,  and  the  latter  being  the  protecting 
deities  of  the  penus  or  storeroom  of  the  house- 
hold. To  these  deities  daily  invocations  were 
offered,  and  also  libations  at  meals ;  and  on  all 
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Feriae  privatae,  sach  as  the  aniuTersarieB  of 
births,  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides,  and  on  the 
Saturnalia,  their  images  were  adorned  with 
garlands.  The  family  also  had  its  festivals  of 
mourning,  such  as  the  Caristia  and  the  Paren- 
talia,  when  the  tombs  of  deceased  members 
were  visited,  and  certain  rites  performed 
there.  Lastly,  the  greater  gods  were  invoked 
for  the  family  in  the  ceremony  of  domestic 
field  lustration  (Gato,  B.  B,  141). 

All  sacra  pro  familiis  were  imperishable 
{perpettta:  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  19),  except  by  the 
extinction  of  the  family  :  henoe  in  Roman  law 
the  inheritance  of  a  dead  man's  property  in- 
volved the  acceptance  of  his  sacra  (cf.  the 
phrase  '  hereditas  sine  sacris,'  Plaut.  Trin,  484, 
Capt.  775).  (See  the  whole  passage,  Cic.  Legg. 
ii.  19.) 

(3)  Pro  genlibu8. — Sa^ra  gentilicia  have  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  family.  They 
belonged,  however,  only  to  patrician  gentes 
(Liv.  z.  8,  9),  and  as  these  gradually  died  out, 
their  sacra  disappeared  with  them.  But  in 
early  times  each  gens  had  its  own  particular 
place  and  day  for  the  performance  of  its  sacra 
(Liv.  y.  46,  xxii.  18).  fiach  gens  also,  no  doubt, 
had  a  common  burial-place  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  22, 
55,  de  DomOf  18, 85).  Certain  gentes  liad  special 
worships  in  their  charge :  thus  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  had  the  care  of  the  sacra  of  Hercules, 
the  gens  lulia  of  that  of  Apollo,  being  state 
worships  entrusted  to  a  particular  gens.  All 
sacra  privata  were  under  the  super\'i8ion  of  the 
pontinoes  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  12,  80).    See  Gem. 

Sacba  publica. — (1)  Sacra  pro  populo. — 
These  comprise  the  whole  cycle  of  the  religious 
festivals  of  the  year.  Their  distinctive  features 
are :  (a)  that  they  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  {publico  sumptu) ;  (6)  that 
they  were  conducted  in  the  earliest  times  by 
the  rex  or  his  substitute,  and  in  later  times  by 
the  rex  sacriflculus,  the  flamines,  or  the  reli- 
gious colleges. 

(2)  Sacra  popularia  were  divided  as  foUows : 

(a)  Pro  montibus. — One  of  the  ancient  local 
divisions  of  Rome  was  that  into  Montes  and 
Pagi,  i.e.  the  dwellers  on  the  Palatine  and 
Esquiline,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  open  country 
(Cic.  pro  DomOf  28, 74).  The  conmion  festival  of 
the  former  was  c^ed  SeptimontiuTHf  Septi- 
montiale  sacrum  (Suet.  Dom.  4),  or  Agonalia; 
it  took  place  on  December  11. 

(6)  Pro  pagis. — These  are  of  an  agricultural 
character,  such  as  the  Sementivae  (Ov.  Fast, 
i.  657  sq.),  the  Ambarvalia  or  Luttratio  Pa^ 
in  May,  and  the  Terminalia  (February  28). 
These  festivals  or  their  equivalents  were  among 
the  sacra  of  the  ancient  Koman  pagi,  and  were 
presided  over  by  a  magister  ^agi^  together 
with  his  wife,  the  magistra  paot. 

(c)   Pro  curiis.     [rordioidia   and  Foma- 

{d)  Pro  sacellis. — These  sacella  were  the 
twenty-four  sacella  or  sacraria  Argeorum. 
What  was  done  at  the  sacella  we  do  not  know 
(see  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  791).    [Argei.] 

Saorame'ntTixiL  (l)  A  leg^  oath.  [lofiuraii- 
dun;    Vindioiae.l      (2)    The    military   oath. 

Susiarandam,  2  (i);  Exeroituf,  p.  295  {Ths 
evy). 

Saora'rimn.  A  sacristy  or  place  in  which 
sacred  things  were  deposited  and  kept,  whether 
a  part  of  a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.  (Cf . 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  8,  5,  Fam.  xiii.  2;  Suet.  Tib. 
51.)  Li  a  temple  it  was  probably  directly 
behind  the  wall  of  the  cella^  and  only  the  priests 
could  enter  it.    Thus  in  the  sacrarium  of  the 
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Capitoline  temple  the  thenaa  lovis  Cfpt.  Mcuo., 
was  kept  (Suet.  Vesp.  5) ;  the  hastae  Mortis  in 
the  sacrarium  of  the  Bogia;  the  litnua  of 
Romulus  in  the  sacrarium  Mortis  or  curia 
5a/torum  on  the  Palatine.    [Salii;  LarariniiL] 

Saorifl'ciiuii  {9wria).  That  part  of  ancient 
worship  which  usually  consists  in  presenting  to 
a  deity  some  animate  object  on  which  human 
life  is  supported,  or  even  human  life  itself. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  exclude  the 
idea  of  the  presentation  of  votive  gifts  in  the 
shape  of  inanimate  objects,  however  valuable ; 
such  as,  e^.  the  treasures  deposited  in  Greek 
temples.  These  are  mentioned  in  Homer  ( Od.  xi i. 
847),  and  are  found  throughout  Greek  history  ; 
being  a  substitute  of  service  for  sacrifice. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  reckoned  the 
dedication  of  human  beings  to  the  service  of  a 
god,  as  at  Delphi  and  Delos,  and  of  other  gifts, 
amongst  whi(^  first-fruits  and  tithes  may  be 
counted.  The  redemption  of  the  whole  due  by 
a  part  leads  easily  to  the  substitution  of  a  vic- 
tim for  a  human  sacrifice  and  of  symbols  for 
realities,  e.g.  cakes  in  the  form  of  oxen,  d^. 
These  gifts  are  made  the  property  of  the  god 
under  the  primitive  idea  that  he,  like  kings, 
could  be  pleased  and  appeased  by  attention, 
and  that  to  ask  him  for  a  favour  without  a  gift 
was  hopeless  (firywA^f  ^ifUfuptreu  Ii  0*  iKar6fir 
$11$,  JZ.  i.  65 ;  CL  ix.  497  sqq.). 

(1)  HoMOBiFic  Sacbifices. — ^These,  whether 
their  object  were  petition  or  thanksgiving,  werq 
ori^allv  regard^  as  a  meal  for  the  ^ad  in 
which  the  worshippers  shared,  and  therefore 
included  edibles  only.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  Homer  {U.  iv.  48,  vii.  201,  Od.  iii.  486),  and 
is  illustrated  in  the  vase-paintings  by  tiie  pre- 
sence of  the  deit^  at  the  sacrifice.  This  grosser 
idea  became  spiritualised  in  later  times,  but 
survived  in  the  offerings  to  the  dead  in  tombs, 
and  in  Italy  also  to  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
in  the  lectistemia.  But'  the  notion  of  the 
communion  of  god  and  man  in  the  meal  ma^ 
be  traced  from  the  Homeric  age  (e.g.  in  Od.  iii. 
1  sqq.)  down  to  the  great  city  festivals  of  later 
times,  which  supplied  the  population  with  food 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Honorific  sacrifices  might  be  either  occasional 
or  regularly  recurring.  In  Homer  the  sacri- 
fices are  occasional  and  with  a  definite  tempo- 
rary object.  Such  were  called  at  A^ens  9tHr(ai 
Kark  \^<^iffftara  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  801,  §  217) : 
they  were  often  suggested  by  an  oriKde,  or 
sometimes  were  the  result  of  a  public  vow,  as 
before  Marathon.  Such  were  also  those  ex  voto 
and  those  which  occurred  in  family  life  on 
birthdays,  at  admission  into  the  phratria,  at 
funerals,  &c. 

In  historical  times  regular  sacrifices  recur  on 
fixed  days  of  the  year,  and  are  a  part  of  organised 
city  life.  This  city  sacrificial  system  was  itself 
developed  out  of  the  regular  religious  life  of  the 
family  and  the  gens. 

Honorific  sacrifices  consisted  either  of  drink 
offerings,  incense,  or  offerings  of  n-nim^>^  and 
vegetable  food. 

Drink  offerings.— Theae  include  libations  of 
all  kinds  performed  at  meals,  or  on  oocasiona 
such  as  the  enterine  into  any  treaty  or  engage- 
ment (17.  iii.  295;  cf.  ii.  841),  by  throwing  a  few 
drops  from  the  drinking  vessel  on  the  nearth 
and  the  ^und.  Here  also  belong  the  Greek 
Xocd,  or  hbations  to  the  dead  {Od.  x.  618 ;  cf. 
Verg.  Aen.  v.  77),  and  the  Roman  practice  of 
profusionesy  i.e.  pouring  libations  on  the  grave, 
of  wine,  water,  milk,  oil,  &c.  [Parentalla.] 
Libations  consisted  of  unmixed  wine  (Od,  ziL 
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868;  Aeaoh.  Bum.  107) ;  milk  and  honey  mixed 
{ut\iKparov)f  or  milk  alone  {Od,  x.  519 ;  Soph. 
Ml.  695).  So,  too,  in  the  worship  of  the  oldest 
Boman  deities  milk  was  used :  i.e.  in  that  of 
Rumina,  Conina,  the  Camenae,  Faonus,  Sil- 
vanus,  Pales. 

Incenae  offerings. — The  gods  were  pleased 
by  the  sweet  savoar  of  the  sacrifice ;  hence  the 
burning  of  sweet-smelling  wood  {dvov,  Od.  y. 
59,  IL  Yi.  269 ;  Hes.  Op.  388),  and  at  Rome  of 
sweet-smelling  garden  nerbs  ( Verg.  Eel.  tiii.  65, 
and  efl^oecially  Ov.  Fast.  i.  889).  The  offering 
of  frankincense  [Tlls]  was  both  rare  and  costly. 

Offerings  of  fruit  and  cakes. — Fmits  were 
offered  in  Greece  chiefly  as  tithes  or  toll  of  the 
harvest  of  some  crop,  not  only  to  Demeter  and 
Dionysus,  but  to  other  deities  also.    At  Athens 
there  were  in  most  temples   tables,  near  the 
statue  of  the  god,  laid  out  with  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  with  cakes,  honey,  &c.  (Ar. 
Plut.   678).      Fruits  figure  in  some  Athenian 
festivals,  e.a,  at  the  Oschophoria,  Pyanepsia,  and 
Thargelia  (see  those  articles).    At  Rome  fruits 
are  less  often  mentioned ;  as  a  rule  the  grain 
or  fruit  was  cooked.    Cakes  of  all  kinds  were 
used  in  abundance  both  combined  with  animal 
sacrifices  and  independently;   and  sometimes 
made  in  the  shape  of  animals.    In  Greece  these 
were  called  ir^Aovoi,  and  -jr4ix/iuTa  or  x6irava^ 
and  were  especially  used  in  the  cult  of  Apollo. 
At   Rome,  cakes  were    also  in  common  use, 
especially  in  the  form  of  mola  scUsa — i.e.  salt- 
cakes  prepared  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  from  the 
first  ears  of  each  harvest,  and  used  at  the  Ves- 
talia,  Lupercalia,  and  on  the  Ides  of  September 
— and  of  liba,  for  the  making  of  which  special 
fictores  were  employed  under  the  orders  of  the 
pontifices. 

Oj^erings  of  Animals. — These  were  of  great 
variety,  both  as  r^ards  the  animals  themselves 
and  the  ritual  used. 

Setting  aside  human  sacrifices,  which  came 
for  the  most  part  under  (2^  Piacular  offerings, 
the  ordinary  honorific  ammal  sacrifices  con- 
sisted mainly  of  those  animals  which  had  been 
already  tamed  by  man,  and  used  for  food,  e.g. 
the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  and  fowl. 

The  following  general  principles  may  be 
traced,  (a)  Male  victims  were  usually  sacrmoed 
to  male  deities,  and  female  to  goddesses,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  (b)  White  animals  were 
offered  to  heavenly  deities,  black  to  those  of 
the  under-world  (Hom.  H.  iii.  108),  Od.  xi. 
88;  cf.  Juv.  X.  65).  At  Rome  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  getting  a  white  victim  for 
Jupiter  led  to  whitening  with  pijpe-clay  (Juv.  x. 
65,  *cretatnm  bovem.'  (c^  Soundness  was 
always  demanded,  though  it  could  not  always 
be  secured,  (d)  AiiimalB  sacred  to  a  deity  were 
not  usually  sacrificed  to  that  deity.  This  prin- 
ciple, whicn  has  a  totemistic  origin,  and  is  found 
in  many  primitive  religions  {e.g.  the  Egyptian 
and  Mexican),  must  generally  be  traced  in 
obscure  survivals.  Thus  at  Athens  the  ^oat 
might  not  be  offered  to  Athena,  whose  aegis  or 
goat-skin  points  to  the  goat  as  the  totem  of  the 
Aegidae  or  goat-clan,  which  had  the  care  of  her 
worship.  To  her  were  usually  sacrificed  bulls 
and  sheep,  to  Zeus  bulls  or  heifers,  to  Demeter 
swine.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  Dionysia  the 
ox  sacrificed  may  have  been  identified  with 
Dionysus. 

Combinations  of  animals  for  sacrifice  were 
not  uncommon.  The  best  known  example  is 
that  of  the  Suovetaarilia  at  Rome,  where  the 
bull,  ram.  and  boar  were  combined  in  the 
worship  of  Mars :  with  this  may  be  classed  the 


rpirrvs  of  the  Greeks,  a  combination  of  ani- 
mals, but  not  always  of  the  same  three.  (See 
Hom.  Od.  xxiii.  277,  xi.  180). 

Lastly,  where  the  proper  victims  could  not 
be  had,  substitutes  in  the  form  of  cakes  were 
used  (Thuc.  i.  186 ;  cf.  Hdt.  ii.  47).  In  Thebes 
apples  with  wooden  feet  and  horns  to  imitate 
sheep  were  used  in  the  cult  of  Apollo ;  and  we 
hear  of  oxen  made  of  pastry  {(rrairtyoi).  Such 
substitution  was  also  known  at  Rome,  and  the 
substituted  objects  were  called  Tnania^  (Ser^-. 
ad  Aen.  ii.  116).  But  these  substitutes  are 
more  common  as  survivals  of  human  piacular 
sacrifice. 

(2)  PiACULAB  Sacbipices. — These  had  as 
their  object  the  expiation  of  some  sin,  gene- 
rally in  early  ages  blood-guiltiness  within  a 
group  of  kin;  or  of  purification  from  pesti- 
lence, &c.,  brought  about  by  some  sin.  The 
original  idea  was  that  this  was  inexpiable  for 
the  defiled  kin,  save  by  the  death  of  the  slayer. 
As  the  practice  of  suostitution  was  extended, 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  such  cases,  and  thus 
we  find  not  only  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings, 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  but  survivals  of  it 
in  the  form  of  substitutes  {either  of  animals  or 
of  some  kind  of  puppet),  or  of  symbolic  actions 
which  indicate  an  originally  real  sacrifice. 

The  idea  of  guilt  demanding  a  human  life  as 
expiation  is  plainly  seen  in  the  myths,  e.g.  those 
of  Theseus,  Orestes,  and  Iphigeneia  (cf.  also 
Eur.  Phoen.  914,  EL  1024).  At  Athens  we  find 
it  surviving  in  the  Thargelia,  when  two  men 
called  ifHzpiMKoi  were  driven  out  of  the  city  and 
stoned.  The  human  sacrifices  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lykaon  in  Arkadia,  and  of 
Dionysus  in  Chios,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice 
of  captives  (asby  Themistokles)  may  be  survivals 
of  cannibalism  (Plut.  Themist.  18,  Pelop,  21). 
At  Rhodes  a  public  victim  was  annually  sacri- 
ficed, for  whom  a  criminal  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. At  Leukas  a  criminal  was  sacrificed 
to  ApoUo  by  being  cast  from  a  rock :  an  age  of 
greater  humanity  supplied  him  with  feathers 
to  break  the  descent,  and  rugs  to  fall  on.  Some- 
times an  animal  was  substituted  for  the  human 
victim,  as  at  Potniae,  where  a  goat  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  boy.  In  Eur.  I.  T.  1458,  Athena 
orders  the  human  sacrifice  in  expiation  for  the 
death  of  Iphigeneia  to  be  commuted  for  the 
drawing  of  blood  by  a  sword.  So,  too,  at  the 
Roman  Lapercftlia,  the  young  men  were 
smeared  with  the  victim's  blood,  wliioh  was 
then  wiped  off  with  wool  dipped  in  milk  (cf. 
Ap.  Rhoa.  iv.  700).  Examples  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  puppets  are  not  wanting,  especially  at 
Rome.    [Argei;  OsciUa.] 

In  the  Roman  religion  proper  we  have  no 
trace  of  a  regularly  recurring  human  sacrifice 
without  substitution.  It  may  probably  be 
traced,  however,  in  the  Ver  saomm,  in  which 
the  first-bom  of  a  tribe  were  devoted  to  a  god, 
and  sent  forth  from  the  city;  in  the  rite  of 
devotio  (Liv.  xxii.  57),  in  the  consecraiio  of  a 
criminal,  who  was  thus  made  sacer  and  the 
property  of  the  gods,  &c.  In  Etruria,  and 
perhaps  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  human  sacrifice 
was  well  known. 

At  Rome  other  ordinary  piacular  sacrifices 
form  a  distinct  class,  and  their  immediate 
object  was  to  expiate  any  error  or  omission 
which  might  occur  in  the  performance  of  ritual, 
or  some  sacrilege,  however  slight  [Arvalet 
Fratres].  Of  tliis  kind  were  the  hostiae  prae- 
cidaneaet  offered  before  the  main  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  efficacy  of  the  latter.  Here 
also  belong  the  piaoula  of  the  supplications 
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r^  .  -».>^  Vm»  •j'.jnrjr-dr,  ^y  aift  2*et  rf  a*  "i-^ijn, 
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T-  -*-  *-*!•  >*■.  j*^-**!  w  i^'*  ';-i»»'r  -.-"jTi  -1  liii- 
te**--  -.i-  rrf  Vr  v^  rvi   vn  "j^  wtij_rt  J3  »*»   ft?- 
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m\jj^  «fcrwtr>r  v«I  kt  the  Atb«nian  Z**:^*-!-**** 
w*i  •otrmr.!/  '.rMftd  *n4  rr/r.-l^irciaftrL  Ai  Trn*- 
^j*  th*  **/.rrfi/'5'^  of  Us*  U^ovd  call  w»«  iSoT>:<l 
«n«l  'lr.T*flri  ;aV>  tr^  ««»  't*  i^rjrcrft  fip^n 
mmTtA^tiv0i,  {nryM^mrr^^  ku>9^v9U  AeL  H.  X. 
t  ..  *4;,  We  mAT  *Jv»  compare  the  mr^t^roa* 
r>.iA]  otf  th«  K^>f'3jp^xm  at  Boene  ]^fteg;ite- 
fios  , 

'  t  HfT'KL. — 1-  Gr^^k  The  oriizi»rT  htii*I 
fl»f  \u^^rrAu:  vtrntt-^.  mawt  no^  be  more  exAcUy 
ik'^Tbi'sd-  The  profje^Mi  to  be  de-icnb^l  ia 
ff^rid  fn  iJl  <tfl  mA.n  features  in  the  H-jmeric 
pffffmn.  In  Uter  tune*,  An  endless  r&het  j  of 
I/^^  oum^e  arose. 

In  Hr/m*-r  'vje  e^.  Oi-  iii  430-463,  J7.  L 
44A  11^' I  the  nUe  u  as  foU/rrs.  Toe  victinL, 
whi':h  m'jU  be  in  a  ^*mer*J  senne  rtXtun  *Il. 
i,  *5*5:  »^.  free  from  Wemiaht,  and  of  a  kind 
approfiriAte  to  the  god,  was  led  to  the  altar, 
wh'Te,  if  an  o%,  its  h/^m*  were  or  mi^^hi  be 
(f  Jded  (ir«^y«^ir;.  Water  (x*P''}^}  ^°^  lu-^tra- 
tK/n  was  broTj;(ht,  together  with  a  basket 
(/ubvsr)  of  ;?ram  iohXJai^  e^Xoxlntu:  whether 
l^onrid  or  not  is  oncertain;;  with  the  former 
the  ^uu^d•l  of  the  byfrtanders  were  sprinkled 
(x^pri^arro),  and  the  latter  was  cast  on  the 
nctim  and  the  alttir.  When  this  was  done,  the 
chief  (wcTificer,  whether  priest  or  not,  offered 
his  prayer,  and  at  the  sazne  time  cat  some  hair 
from  the  vi'-tim's  head  (iv^x'crtfat,  Od,  xiv. 
422;  with  a  knife  (jidxaipti^  li-  iii-  27;  and  cast 
it  into  the  flame.  Then  the  rictim's  head  was 
rlrawn  back  iaJb§pitiw)y  the  sinews  of  the  neck 
itevered  with  the  axe  (v4\€tcvs)  and  its  throat 
cut  (ff^Cfiv)  with  the  knife  ;  it  was  kiUed 
kneeling,  with  its  head  tamed  upwards  if  the 
tacrifice  were  to  celestial  deities,  downwards  if 
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•A  'cm  ili^r   v.^  ihe  bucod  oi  thm 

ziAj  prjkjohlj  *bST«-  beea  at  aH 

in  itte  >c^vK^  i2>:cj:^  casocieed  im  the  Ho- 

1:1  nrT&ri  v:  ihe  tf  jnf'iiiriTnt  ci  the  rsc> 
tfn't  it=^<^  w-e  bxre  is  Li; 
cf  4^?aJ.^  Jkoi  rvc^ls::*  :^a^  Mo64  of 
the  fc;r:  oa  wrL.ch  is  lije  perquisite  o£  tlae 
^»toOn?ia,  7«^^  tt|wirw.'-  This  differed  in 
diStrient  worships:    frequently   it   is  the   legs 

the  tocgoe  and 


a  Tmjit 


FlfrSia    Orwifci 

The  embleoiatic*!  ILglttre  cf   Xlk»   UBi^ 
shovs  lh»t  U  i«  &  Mbrriflcw  for  Tieiorr. 

the  thighs  flank,  and  left  side  of  the  bead  aie 
also  mentioned.  The  rest  of  the  ^nnrw^  m:^ht, 
in  the  case  of  private  sacrifices,  be  taken  home 
by  the  sacrificer  to  be  used  for  a  meal,  or  sent 
in  the  form  of  presents  to  friends.  In  paUic 
sacrifices  ondertaken  by  the  state,  the  disposal 
of  the  carcases  came  to  be  an  important  matter 
of  public  revenue  called  Acp|xaTtic6if.  In 
3S4  B.C.  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  skins  was  no  less  than  5500  dzmclimas. 


BACBIFICIDH  M» 

porrieere  ot  reddtre).  Tha  additions  lo  tho 
eita  Irom  olber  parta  of  the  victim  were  called 
aagmenla ;  the  magmenta  {magis,  a  dish), 
"imetuuea  znentiDDed,  appear  to  have  been 
fporate  diahea^  oIbo  placed  on  the  altar  for 
inguiDption.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  or  vUcera 
.  lerv.  ad  ^en.  vi.  aes),  «ae  eaten  by  those  offer- 
ing Che  Hacrifiee.  or  Lv  the  priest  in  the  case  of 
piacnlar  aaciificea,  vhere  Ibe  Tictim  was  not 
burnt  whole  (of.  Arralei  Fratres).     But  we 


shoriKterii 


(6)  Imtlihbi 


.Among  Uieae  may  be  m 
(a)  AipitrgiUum  or  Aiperioritttn  (the 


3.  Roman. — The  inlrodaotion  ol  Greek  reli- 
gious practice  at  an  eaclj  period  orerlaid  the 
I  Koman  cnlt,  and  by  degreoa  almost  ei- 
aished  it,  though  a  distinction  was  always 
nUiaed  bj  the  learned  between  the  rituA 
nd  the  riliu  Oraeciu.  What  fea- 
ritnal  are  to  be  Duderstood  by  the 
rm,  it  is  hard  to  say,  except  the  veil- 
ng  ol  tlie  head  of  the  worsbippeT,  and  (be  use 
if  lanrel  or  other  wreaths.  It  m^  also  be 
iiabfld  that  the  ose  of  musio  and  dancing  at 
sacrifloial  rites  nerer  developed  at  Rome  into 
more  than  the  mere  accompaniment  of  tibicina. 
Rude  hjmns,  aooh  as  those  which  we  stiU 
poBseHB  ol  the  Balii  and  the  Axnlut  Fratrai, 
were  at  one  timo  in  use.  Bat  the  leading 
uharacteristic  of  the  Htut  Bomanui  was  its 
solemnity  and  BtiUness,  especially  at  the  time 
when  prayer  was  being  led  by  the  priest.  The 
prayer  was  often  not  spohen  alond,  bnt  only 
muttered.  Worship  in  Italy  also  was  not 
developed  into  a  matter  of  public  (easting,  as 
at  Athens.  Another  characteristic  strongly 
■narked  in  Italy  was  the  extreme  preeiaion  re- 
quired in  the  whole  ritual.  The  form  of  prayer 
which  the  priest  led  and  the  worahippers  re- 
peated after  him  mast  be  gone  through  without 
the  slightest  error;  otherwise  the  whole  had  to 
lie  repeated  again.  The  same  role  applied  to 
tiie  ritual  of  sacrifice  itself;  and 
caees  error  had  to  bo  wiped  oul 
cular  sacrifice  in  addition.  The 
nion  was  observed  in  regard  to  the  poatnre  of 
the  worshipper;  in  the  rilui  Bomanui  it  ir 
likely  that  this  posture  was  a  kneelmg  one  ii 
the   act  of   prayer,  while  usually  the    persoi 

[iiayiug  stood  with  ontatretched  arms,  an( 
Miking  to  the  east. 

The  persons  engaged  in  a  Bomau  sacrifice 
ware:  (1)  the  aacrifloer,  a  consul  or  other 
magistrate ;  (9)  a  pontifei  or  flamen,  to  dic- 
tate the  form  of  words;  (8)  Victimarii,  Popae, 
Cultrarii,  &c.;  («)  Homqiax;  (S)  Tibioen;  (S) 
Praaco,  whose  office    it  was  to  Bay  'Favete 

The  victim  {vietima  is  ased  of  the  larger, 
hntiia  of  the  i       " 

altar  adorned -. 

1  Unfula)  and  ribands  (oi«««) ;  the  horns        ,,, , -.  - 

the  Greek  rule,  I  (erent  shapes.    [Cratar.] 


I  inspection  and  preparation 
Led  the  chief  object  and  (ea- 
ind  thus,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
rilitt  Oraecut,  the  peculiar 


is  posb-olaasicsl),  a  whisk  tor  sprinkli 

(b)  CapU  (also  capedo,  eaptila),  an  earthen- 
ware vessel  with  a  handle,  need  in  sacrifices, 
probably     a     small    pitcher     (urcnifus).      II 

is    joined   with    the    lituui  

among     (he    aacred    implt 

ments  of  the   angnrs  (Lli 

7).     {See  flg.   197 


Bs  gilded.     Ai 


alB)  was  led  to  the    i.   7).     (See  fig.   1B7  under   i 

:red  band  of  white    Augur.)  ii 

the  horns  I      (c)  CuUn,  knives  of  dif-  ^ 


willingly.      Then   fol-        (d)  G«(tB»,  a  at 
"(eT 


!    dishes  »* 


:e  to  feU  (he 


^ _..  ificialfleah      Uuoii 

or  prepared  oakelperhaps  also  called  ferlum)    was  served. 

with  wine  and   incense,  and  with  the  words        (/)  Ualltut.  hammer  or  ) 

mocJe  eito  hoc  turr  ct  hoc  vino.     The  beast     victim.     (See  fig.  836.) 

was    then    slain,    the   larger    onea    with    axe        (g)  Patera,  a  fiat  dish,  bowl,  or  ladle,  oaed 

(Seonili)   or  hammer   (moUeiu),   the   onaller  i  tor  libations ;  usually  shown  in  the  right  hand 

with  the  knife  (Culter) ;  this  wss  the  business, '  of  the  sacrificer. 

in  public  honorific  sacrifices  at  least,  not  of  the        [I')  Prae/ericuh     . 

priest,  but  of  aasistants  {cultrarii,  popae,  vie-    or  bowl  without  a  handle,  used 

liTnarii).    When  the  victim  wasdead.  the  blood    it  was  part  of  the  apparatas 

was  poured  on  the  altar  from  a  basin,  and  the    (or  sacrifice  belonging  to  the 

extraction  and  examination  of  the  exla  (liver, '  state-priests,  and  was  kept  in 

gall,  Innga,  and  heart,  with  the  interior  skin)  I  the  Regis  in  the  Sacrarinm  of 

began,  and  the  preparation  for  burning  them    Ops.     It  was   not,  as  some- 

on  the  dllAr  [Dlrinatlo].      II  (he   inspection    times  figured,  a  stnall  ewer. 

were  satisfarlory  (litare  is  the  technical  word),  \      (.)    Secerpita    (Suet.    Tib. 

the  priiat  praco«d«l  to  prepare  the  rxla  either  j  36).    Described  ae  a  long  iron 

bj  boiUng  or  (in  the  case  of  iheep  or  lambs)    knife  with  an  ivol^  handle,  >U. 

1^  roaatina  on  spits.    They  were  then  laid  on  a  I  used  by  the   Ptami ""- 

j.-i.  •"gauier  with  .       .  ..     .      ■   ■         -_a  ti__.-i 


diah,  (ogeth 


flesh,  and  in  (his  form  were  called  protecla ;  i 
tills  again  the  tnola  lalta  was  sprinkled  ai 
wine  ponred  (Cic.  Z>>'t>.  il.  16,  8T),  and  it  wi 
(hen  laadj  to  ba  placed  on  (be  altar  (rzi 


thee 


act  shape  of  the  n 


a  of  other  aacriHcial  knives 
certainly  ascertained.  Its  proper 
■  to  hare  bean  for  opening  (be 


BBO  3ACBIPICIUM 

body  of  t)ie  victim  which   had  been  sUin  by    lomr  vt 
the  popae  or  cicliTnani.    It  is  therefore  ajipro-    to  Uis  rHi 
e  higher  order  of  prieBta,  to 


?^    T' 


SAOITTA 
or  crater,  and  eiUiar  (ruuler  it 
jr  poDi  it  diiecU;  in  libstion. 


■acriSaiaJ  implementB  ehown  in  , 

(n)  a  teceipita   in   ita<  sheath ;    (b)   cultn 
their  cue.     (See  figs,  ander  Cnlttr.)  I 

(k)  Securii,  (he  uciiflcial  axe,  need  by  the  ' 
attendant  minieters  (jtopoe)  foe  the  alan^bter 


B«arile'Kliim.    See  Appendix,  Boium  Iiaw. 
Sae'ovliun.    fLudi  (aMnUrM-l 

BMptnnL     (I)  A  tenoe  or  eoclosare  of  any 

material,  B«p.  a  fold  tor  catUe  (Vetg.  Eel.  i.  31, 
&c),  a  net,  a  pieeenre  (or  fish,  Ac.  (3)  ^  Ovite 
{Jqv.  Ti.  nas)  [ComltU;  Fasij.  Bee  CIom. 
Diet.  p.  H04,  RoiiA. 

Bkn.  A  witch- (Cic.  Din.  i.  81;  Ov.^m.  iii. 
7,  39;    Hor.    Camt.  i.  37,  91,  Ep.  ii.  3,  308) 

[8np«r«titio]. 

XdvapLs  jd).  A  weapon  naed  by  the  HsMS- 
getae  and  Scythians  (HdC.  i.  316),  and  shown  in 
representatiODB  ol  the  Amazons  (Xen.  Aiuib. 
iv.  *,    IB),  more  probably   a   sword    than   an 

tagB-n*  (ir<ry««l).  [Sete.l 
Sugi'tU  (JE<rrJt,  Ui:  Hat.  Tif™-*).  An 
now.  The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Herakles 
,.3es.  Scul.  180-381)  nnnmeratea  and  desonbes 
thiee  parts,  vii.  the  point,  the  sh&ft,  and  the 
teathet. 

The  point  was  called  Sftit  (Hdt.  i.  816, 
■)■ 

e  Aethioinana  in  the  army  of  Xerxea  tiraied 
UTOw*  with  ft  sharponed  stoDS,  whidi  they 


(t)  Sinipuluin  or  rimjHttnufli,  ft  Iftdle-shqied 
earthenware  vessel,  like  a  oyathna,  hut  of  mder 
torm.    It  was  speinftlly  ftttnbaled  U>  the  pon- 


FU.  >W.-Ain)WS.    (BilUsh  >iiHiini.1 


.   88). 


may  have  be- 
Persian  anny  arc  often  fonnd  in 
Marathon.      Those  used 


■acrificei  ritii  Bomano  to  take  w 


Bleek  flint 

the  l»rg( 

by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronEc  {fZ.  xi 
fiSO,  663).    Iron  was  also  nsedfHdt.  rii.  68}. 
The  Homeric  arrow-head  wai  three-tongned 
a  the  !  IrpiykiX".  ^'-  t.  883)  and  had  bafba  {Srlca^  IL 


>v.  161,  ai4).  !(■  form  ia  show 
The  tvo  ■mailer,  one  of  wliioh  ■ 
bole  at  (he  side  for  featenuig  it  tc 
from  the  plain  ol  Huvthon. 


SAGUM 

s  by  the 


GEI 


a  flg.  080. 1  Kudncbi  w.        _ 

ri  a  rivet-  '  were  aied  u  javeJins  by  the    Qreekn    (Xen. 

1  Bhaftiore    Anab.  iv.  B).    The  ghftft  oft*  ■       ■     . 

;  smooth  oine  or  reed,  and  on  thin  aeeonnt  the 
I  vbole  anvw  wu  c^ed  poetically  either  ka- 

rundo  (Verg.  ^eii.  iy.  78;  Ov.  Mrl.  riii.  8Sa; 

or  raiomui  (Verg.  £ri.  iii.  IB;   Ov,    Mel,  vii, 

778;  Jqv.  liii.  BOJ.    A  notch  (jko^li,  Horn.  11. 

iv.  laa,  Od.  xii.  119)  was  eat  in  the  reed  for 

fixing  it  upon  the  string. 

.B  of  all  kinds,  and  a. 


To(  (Horn.  1 


'.  171). 


I.  678)  ai 


fire.  Xeraea  captored  the  Acropolis  in  this 
manner  (Hdt.  viii.  52).  Octavios  at  the  battle 
of  Actinm  attempted  to  set  Antonj'e  ships  on 
fire  by  sending  flAq  Tiiajtipa  irom  the  bovi  of 
his  archers  (Djo  Cass.  1.  M). 

In  the  Ureek  and  Roman  armies  the  Ta(irni, 
ta^tlarii,  more  anciently  called  arouita,  i.e. 
archers,  or  bowioen  (FestQs,  i.  v.),  formed  an 
important  part    of    the  light-armed    infantry 


,.^^ 


of  poisoned  arrows  {venenaUie  >• 


Hence  the  word  fiwicum  (Ta{ij«tii)  applied  lo    thi 


. jntnin.i 

Bum*  {aiy^  [atral    . 
LXX],  o-ifTi)).   A  pack-saddle.   8ee  Sphippiom. 

Ba'gttlna,  the  same  a*  perbmae.  sacred 
herbs,  especially  those  which  were  torn  up  by 
their  roots  from  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitol, 
and  given  by  the  coJjsal  or  praelcr  to  the 
FetiiJes  when  they  »ent  to  demand  repaiation 
or  to  make  a  treaty  [F«tl»lM].  They  tvere 
carried  by  one  of  the  body  called  Verbenariia, 
and  served  to  mark  the  sacred  character  of  the 
ambassadors.  (Plin.  uiL  U.)  The  true  verbena 
is  the  Verbena  offcinalit  or  neraain.  It  was 
□sed  for  lustrations,  for  eweeping  the  tables  ol 
the  gods  at  the  Epnlom  Ions  or  at  the  lecti- 
atemia;  also  for  decking  the  altar  (Ter.  And. 
iv.  8,  II ;  Hor.  Carm.  i,  IB,  II ;  Ov.  Uet.  vii.  a*2). 
The  Greek  name  seema  to  be  lipii  Borirti,  or 
vrj?iirrtfi<^r,  but  the  Qreek  eqaivalent  for  the 
purpose  of  lustration  or  for  decking  the  altar 
was  the  myrtle  (ct.  Eui.  Ion,  ISO].  LaMly, 
we  find  a  corioualy  widespread  use  of  the  plant 
in  divination  and  msffic. 

Sagnm,  dim.  Ba'^nfiun.  A  thick  woollen  cloak 
~"  plaid  fastened  round  the  neck  with  abroocli, 


bemg  long  and    straight,    and    i 
polMwd  (He*.  Scut.  188).    The 


.   .  „         . .    the   Roman  o 

It  was  not  only  worn  in  the  field, 
but  wad  put  OD  by  the  whole  male  population  of 
tue  city  on  the  occasion  of  a  fumuffut  or  otlier 
sudden  alarm,  the  connnli  alone  retaining  the 
toga  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  IB,  81).  Henoe  it  is  con- 
trasted with  the  toga,  the  dress  of  peae*,  in 
such  phrasea  as  laifa  lumere,  in  tagit  ei>e,  and 
ad  laga  ire.  The  aagiun  wa*  in  no  sense  a 
uniform,  but  was  worn  by  country-folk  and 
slaves,  aud  was  chosen  by  soldiers  as  allowing 
the  arms  toll  play.  It  was  put  on  and 
laateiied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  palud 
mmttim,  which  was  in  fact  the  special  aa^ 
of  the  imperator.  It  was  the  ■ 
tor  soldiers  to  amuse  themselves  by  tossing 
their  comrades  in  a  sagum  [tagaiw) :  and  the 
same  is  recorded  of  Otho  as  a  young  man  in  hia 
nightly  walks  about  Rome  (Snet.  Olho.i;  cf. 
Mart,  1.  B,' ibis  ah  eicaaso  missus  in  astra  sago'). 
Tlie  word  taaum  is  also  applied  to  the  varietirs 
' '"'  1,  laenOf  laeema  k-f. 
'    '    "        Beaid<^ 


shaft  consisted  in    of  cloak  kn<.  .  .  .._ 

;    welllMart-viii.  SH;  Juv.  ii.98),andabaUa. 
ol  the  I  this,  the  national  dress  of  the  Germ 
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Germ,  17),  Gauls  (Goes.  B,  G.  v.  42),  Ligurians 
and  Spaniards  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  5),  went  by  the 
same  name.  In  later  Latin  chlamyain  ordi- 
nary use  supplanted  the  old  word.  There  was 
naturally  much  variety  in  shape,  cut,  and 
material  in  saga ;  and  the  Gauls  preferred  cloth 
of  a  cheok  pattern  {virgatum :  '  virgatis  sagu- 
lis,'  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  660 ;  *  versicolor  sagulum,' 
Tao.  Hist.  a.  20,  v.  28),  the  Spaniards  black. 
In  the  late  Empire  Gallic  and  Spanish  saga 
were  worn  at  Home.  The  sagum  was  some- 
times worn  with  a  hood,  and  without  the  fibula. 

Salami'nia.    reeupCs.] 

Sala'riiim.  Allowance  of  salt  for  soldiers 
and  oflBoers:  then  allowance  for  salt;  and  so 
=  stipendium  or  military  pay  generally,  though 
the  word  aalariuni  still  included  rations. 

Augustus  instituted  in  27  B.C.  a  further  sala- 
rium  for  governors  of  provinces,  senatorial  or 
imperial.  The  outfit  and  travelling  expenses 
of  governors  (vasarium)  had  previously  been 
voted  them  b^  the  senate.  In  addition  to  this, 
Augustus  paid  a  fixed  money-allowance  to 
provincial  governors  (Suet.  Aug.  86).  The 
amounts  varied  with  their  rank,  but  are  not 
known  to  us.  Salaria  were  also  given  by 
various  emperors  to  other  persons :  the  comites 
of  the  emperor  (Suet.  Tib.  46) ;  legal  assessors ; 
poor  senators  (Suet.  Nero^  10) ;  rhetoricians 
and  philosophers  in  all  the  provinces  (cf.  Suet. 
Veap.  18);  grammarians,  doctors,  haruspices. 
Sic.  The  various  curatoree  and  procuratores 
were  divided  according  to  amount  of  salary 
into  aexapenarii  (60,000  sesterces),  centeTiariij 
ducenartif  &c. 

Salii.  A  very  cmcient  guild  of  priests, 
traditionally  first  instituted  by  Numa  for  the 
service  of  Mars  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  shields  (Liv.  i.  20 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  878) ; 
other  traditions  represented  them  as  derived 
from  Greece,  but  we  should  rather  r^ord 
these  rites  as  a  primitive  Italian  religion,  ^ey 
were  widely  spread  through  Italy,  for  we  fin^ 
them  at  Alba,  Lanuvium,  Tibur,  and  othei 
towns;  nor  was  the  name  restricted  to  the 
priests  of  a  single  deity.  In  Bome  (i.e.  in  the 
Palatine  citv)  there  were  originally  twelve, 
forming  a  coll^um  with  officials,  a  magiater, 
praestU,  and  vatea:  they  were  cmisecrated  to 
Mars;  they  assembled  at  the  Curia  Saliorum 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  called  Salii  Palatini 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  similar 
guild  of  twelve  Salii  CoUini  (called  also 
Agondlsa  or  Agonenaea)y  who  haid  their  sa- 
crarium  in  the  Quirinal  (Liv.  i.  27))  and  were 
consecrated  to  Quirinus.  The  doubling  of  the 
Salii,  like  the  doubling  of  the-Luperoi,  tells  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Quirinal  with  the 
Palatine  city  [LuperoiJ. 

The  Salii  were  patricians  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  14, 
88 ;  Lucan,  ix.  477),  chosen  (by  co-optation  of 
the  college)  from  pairimi  et  matrimi  in  early 
youth,  but,  as  they  held  the  appointment  for 
life,  the  colleges  contained  aeniorea  and 
iuniorea  (Verg.  Aen.  viii.  286) :  if,  however,  one 
of  them  become  a  flomen,  augur,  pontifex,  or 
consul,  he  passed  out  of  the  college  of  Salii  by 
eieauguratio  (Liv.  xxxvii.  88).  The  distinguish- 
ing dress  of  the  SeJii  was  an  embroidered  tunic 
{tunica  picta)^  a  brazen  breast-plate,  the  trabea 
and  the  priestly  cap  [Apex],  a  sword  girt  at 
the  side,  on  the  left  arm  the  ancile  or  sacred 
shield,  and  in  the  right  hand  a  short  staff  with 
which  the  shield  from  time  to  time  was  struck. 
Thus  in  dress  they  were  half  priests,  half 
warriors.  Each  coll^um  hod  charge  of  twelve 
ouciUa  (Liv.  v.  62). 


SALII 

The  great  festival  season  of  the  Salii  b^^an 
with  March,  the  birth  month  of  Mars,  the  god 
of  war,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  god  who  drove 
away  darkness  and  winter.  Hence  the  season 
was  regarded  as  the  beginning  alike  of  the 
campaigning  and  the  agricidturaJ  season, 
and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  month. 
On  March  1  they  were  said  arma  mover e^  and 
went  through  the  city  in  a  procession  which, 
was  continued  for  several  davs.  They  were 
preceded  by  trumpeters,  and  tiiey  themselves 
OS  they  walked  beat  the  shields  with  their 
staves,  the  praeaul  leading  their  dance  {tripu- 
dium)  and  being  said  an^trua/ref  wlule  nis 
followers  redcMnptruubantj  and  the  vates  lead- 
ing the  Solian  chant  (see  below).  There  were 
various  stations  {mansionea)  at  each  of  which 
the  ancilia  were  deposited  for  one  night  (see 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  87,  2;  Suet.  Claud.  88;  cf. 
CatuU.  xvii.  6),  on  the  next  day  the  procession 
passed  to  another  monsio.  The  exact  progresa 
of  the  procession  cannot  be  traced  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  festival,  the  shields  were  replaced 
(condita)  in  their  socrarium.  The  close  of  tibe 
campaigning  season  was  marked  on  October  19 
by  an  armUustrium^   when  the  Salii   again 


Fig.  962.— Anoilia.  from  a  gam.    Above  !•  the  rod  wttb 
which  the  BhialdB  were  stniok. 

brought  out  the  ancilia,  and  then  stored  them 
in  their  sacrarium  till  the  next  season. 

Carmen  Saliare. — This  chant,  led  by  the 
vates  of  each  Salion  college,  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  ritual  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  86) ;  me  surviving 
portions  may  be  seen  in  Bp.  Wordsworth's 
Fragmsnta  of  Early  Latins  564-666:  one 
fragment  of  wnioh  has  been  thus  emended : 

cume  tonoB  LeooeSie  prae  tet  tremonti 
qaom  tibei  cunei  deostomom  tonoront : 

i.e.  *cum  tonas,  Luoetie  [» Jnppiter],  proe  te 
tremnnt,  cum  tibi  cunei  [flashes  of  forked 
lightning]  dextrum  [».e.  on  the  unlucky  side] 
tonuerunt '  (decatumum  is  superlative  of  dem- 
trum) :  (see  Allen,  Bemnania  of  Early  Latiny 
p.  74).  The  verses  were  called  aaamJnta,  In 
their  chant  the  Salii  sang  not  only  of  Mors  and 
Momurius,  who  is  doubtless  the  some  as  Mars, 
but  also  of  Janus  (Janus  Quirinus),  Jupiter 
(Lucetius),  Juno  and  Minerva.  In  later  tunes 
they  included  the  names  of  the  reigning  emperor 
and  imperial  princes.    [Saoerdos!] 

Ancilia. — These  sacred  shields  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends,  at  first  twelve,  viz.  the 
shield  which  fell  from  heaven  and  the  eleven 
copies.  These  twelve  were  in  the  charge  of  the 
Salii  Palatini,  and  were  probably  ke^  in  the 
Curia  Saliorum  on  the  Palatine.  It  was  into 
iliis  aacrarium,  Martia  that  the  praetor  or  con* 
sul  setting  out  for  war  entered,  wl^n,  touching 
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sometimeB  of  t,  dramatio  cbarftcter,  e.g.  that 
deiaribed  by  Xeaophon  (I.e.)  which  represented 
the  l0V6a  of  Dionysiii  and  Ariadne. 
Dunoin^  was  common  Imoag    '      " 


cing,  hoHever, 
Bomu)    citiiea    t 
religion.     In  the  I 
ve  liDow  that  it 


,    performed    by    i 


bj  their  patroi 


__  0  Republic 

conaidared  highly  dis- 
gruefal  lor  a  freenum  to  dance  (Cio.  3fur.  6, 
18,  Pi*.  10,  W;    of.    Hoc.    Carm.   iii.    6,  21). 

[pyiTliiM:  FantomlmM ;  VonuiiljiiIiLi,] 

uJtni.  A  woodland  and  poatnra  eaUte  snch 
as  formed  part  of  the  laiifundia  of  the  later 
Bepablic  The  baUift  ol  aach  an  estate  wuh  , 
called  laltuariuM  and  belonged  to  the  familia  : 
rattica  [Ssmu].  The  public  saltnB  formed 
part    of    the   qaaestoriol    provincia     termed 

Sklata'Uo.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  i 
fonuB  of  attention  {offisia)  eipacted  from  clients 
I  at  Rome.  The  client  would 
re  daybreak  (Jut.  iii.  137,  y. 
19)  in  the  voHtibule  until  the  doorn  of  the; 
atrium  were  opened.  There  he  abtended  ontU 
the  patron  appeared,  and  the  nomenclator  on-  ' 
nounced  the  name  of  the  dependent,  who] 
bruught  his  morning  greeting  {alie).  The  ; 
callers  ware  oomraanly  divided  into  yarioDS  : 
Oiim  usiorui 'AdmiHioJ,  according  to  their  rank  I 
and  intimacy  (Jav.  i.  100).  The  clients  who 
were  invited  to  do  so,  accompanied  the  patron  I 
wherever  he  mix ht  be  going.     [Bp(irtiLlA.1  | 

Bsfflbn'OK.      1.   ((TOfifltlin),     or    aafiiinij.      A 
harp,  probably  (he  same  as  the  Hebrew  lt33D    f 
(tabbeea :   Daniel  iii.  S,  T,   10).     Tb^  pecf  oiin- 

only  known  both  to  flreeks  and  Aamons  aa 
luxuries  brought  over  from  Asia  (Plant.  Stick. 
ii.  8,  B7 ;  Liv.  isiii.  6  ;  Jnv.  iv.  01).     [Lyr».]      I 


SMida'pUo.    [Fnnua.] 

Sspa.    ITintun.] 

Sapi).  A  Gallic  or  Oennon  ioiention  ;  it  was 
not,  however,  soap  (for  which  see  Fullo)  bat  a 
sort  of  pomade  or  wash  made  ol  lat  and  aahee, 
and  used  to  give  a  golden  tint  to  the  hair  (cf. 
Tac.  Hitt.  iv.  ei ;  Juv.  liii.  lei ;  Mart.  viii.  3S, 
liv.  Its).  Hub  fancy  tor  light  hair  was  aa  old 
as  Cato.  Washes  lor  restoring  hair  alio  canoe 
from  Germany  (Ov.  A.  A.  iii,  IGS).    The  effects 

appointing  (id.  Am.  i. 
was  had  to  the  same  i 
Barsballa  (Don.  i 
(ffa^ofH,  Dao.  l  c.  LXX). 

Idpairut  (a).  A  caftan  worn  by  the  kinga 
of  Persia ;  it  was  red,  striped  or  shot  wiUi  vbite 
(fiH-^AtiHcor,  Xen,  Cyr.  viii.  a,  13). 

Sa'niiiiA,  Bft'reliiM.  A  pack  or  bundle  soch 
as  soldiers  carried.    It  is  used  genenJly  for  any 

load.   [ExeidtncJ 


ontry  for  false  hotr. 

ei,  Vulg.),  SuattwM 

SX).      Wide   tmusera. 


Suoiua'tor,  Swtor.  A  person  who  mends 
clothes.  As  the  ancient  ganneuta  were  not 
made  to  fit,  there  were  no  tailon  or  dreni- 
rookers,  and  the  material  was  made  up,  u  far 
as  was  needed,  at  home  by  the  slaves. 

SsTM'pllBgiu.  Properly  an  epithet  of  lopw, 
a  stone  from  Asaoa  in  the  Troad.  said  to  haie 
the  property  of  consuming  bodies  enclosed 
in  it  (Plm.  ii.  §  an,  «xvi.  6  161).  Henoe  any 
coffin  (Jnv.  I.  173),  eapeciolly  a  coffin  in  stone 
withscalpturaldecoraliona.  The  introduction  of 
sarcophi^ti  into  Greece  and  Italy  waa  due  to 
foreign  inHnence ;  and  they  are  not  fonnd  in 
either  country  before  the  period  of  decline. 

The  Egyptian  naroophagus,  as  the  dwelling 


2.  Sambuca  {aauffiKii  or  aaySiKq) 
the  name  of  a  uulilAry  engine  used 
It  was  a  moveable  bridge  for  passing  fr 
the  ships  or  the  towers  of  the  beaieji 
the  walls :  in  the  former  case  it  was  : 
pulleys  on  the  masts,  and  the  soldiers  mi 
to  it  by  a  ladder  sheltered  with  iffvipaK^ 
the  latter,  it  waa  supported  on  a  h'  ' 

in  any  direction  by  a  capaton  ;  the  i 

fixed  on   a  platform  with  wheels,  bo  that  it  [  form  o 

combined  tower  and  bridge.  j  form  is    _,, ,  _,„ 

Samni'tes.     [Qladiatom.]  Etroscan   tombs  and  the   earthenware  '  hnt- 

Sanda'liiun.    [Caloani.]  1  urns' (see  fig.  S«6).    [Pattm?.]     The  earliest 
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dongeroas  misgovemment.  The  power  of  the 
great  satraps  was  always  a  cause  of  danger  to 
the  Persian  monarchy,  as  is  seen,  e.g.y  in  the 
story  of  Cyras  the  Yoan|;er,  satrap  of  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  and  Kappadokia.  Satrapies  were 
divided  into  sub-satrapies;  and  this  division 
bore  some  relation  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
whole  empire  into  revenue-districts,  the  col- 
lection of  tribute  {<p6poSt  Hdt.  i.  192,  iii.  89 ; 
Socr/iuis,  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  i)  from  which  was 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  satrap.  This  tribute 
was  paid  partly  in  gold,  partly  in  silver,  and 
its  collection  was  supervised  by  a  ro^  secre- 
tary (yoofifMrtariiSt  Hdt.  L 128)  or  resident,  who 
might  be  useful  in  other  ways  as  a  check  upon 
the  satrap.  (See  Orote,  chaps,  xxxiii.,  Ixxii.; 
Hdt.  i.  128,  iii.  89 ;  Xen.  Cyrop,  vii.  4,  viii.  6, 
Anab,  i.  9.) 

Saturnalia,  the  festival  of  Saturaus,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilised 
life.  Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  it 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the  rustic 
population  as  a  sort  of  harvest-home,  and  in 
every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  relaxation  and 
merriments  During  its  continuance  no  public 
business  could  be  transacted,  tlie  law  courts 
were  dosed  (iustitiutn)  and  schools  kept  holi- 
day, to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  malefactor  involved  pollution  (Mart.  i.  86; 
Suet.  Aug.  82).  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  estab- 
lishment ;  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary 
toils,  were  permitted  to  wear  the  Pilleui,  were 
granted  full  freedom  of  speech,  partook  of  a 
banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their  masters, 
and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table. 
(Macrob.  Sat,  i.  7;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  6;  Mart, 
zi.  6,  xiv.  1,  &c.) 

The  public  festival  began  with  a  aacrificium 
publicum  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  in 
the  Forum,  and  then  followed  the  convivium 
publicum^  at  which  senators  and  knights  wore 
the  ayrUliesis.  In  private  the  day  began  with 
the  sacrifice  of  a  young  pig  (Mart.  xiv.  70 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  17, 14) ;  all  ranks  devoted  themselves 
to  feasting  and  mirth,  presents  were  inter- 
changed among  friends,  and  crowds  thronged 
the  streets,  shouting  lo  Saturnalia  (clamare 
Saiumalia :  see  CatuU.  xiv. ;  Suet.  Aug.  76 ; 
Mart.  V.  18,  19). 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  resembled  the 
sports  of  our  own  Christmas  and  Twelfth 
Night  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival  (cf.  Mart. 
V.  84,  vL  24,  xi  6,  xiv.  1,  xiv.  141 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  16). 

The  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  In  legend  it  was 
ascribed  to  Janus,  to  the  wandering  Pelasgi,  or 
to  followers  of  Hercules.  The  festival  was,  no 
doubt,  an  old  Italian  rite  of  prehistoric  date, 
but  ti^e  adoption  of  the  ritus  Graecua  in  its 
ceremonies  rsaerificdnm]  was  due  to  the  order 
from  tiie  Sioylline  books  in  the  year  217  B.C. 
(Liv.  xxii.  1, 19).    [Leotiiterniiun.] 

During  Uie  Bepublic,  although  the  whole 
month  of  December  was  considered  as  dedi- 
cated to  Saturn,  only  one  day,  xrv.  Ral.  Jan., 
was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
divinity.  Owing  to  a  confusion  introduced  by 
the  Juuan  Calendar,  Augustus  gave  three  whole 
days,  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  December; 
a  fourth  day  was  afterwards  added,  and  by 
Caligula  a  fifth,  with  the  title  luv&nalis  (Suet. 
Col.  17). 

But   although   one    day   only,  during   the 
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Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious  obeer- 
vances,  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days. 

Among  the  presents  of  all  kinds  which  were 
made  at  this  season  (Suet.  Aug.  76;  Mart.  ir. 
46,  vii.  58,  &c.)  we  must  notice  especially  tha 
cerei  and  the  sigillaria.  The  cerei  were  wax 
tapers  {funiculi  or  funaUa)  and  were  the  most 
ordinary  gift  (Mart.  v.  18).  The  sigiUaria. 
or  sigiUa,  which  were  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Saturnalia  (Sen.  Ep.  xii  8 ;  Suet.  ClautL 
6 ;  Mart.  xiv.  182),  were  small  figures  of  terra- 
cotta, perhaps  relics  of  a  human  sacrifice  to 
Saturn  (cf.  Otoilla). 

Soabe'Uom,  dim.  of  Soamnam.  (1)  A  low 
stool,  used  as  a  bed-step  (Varro,  L.  L.  r.  86» 
168.   (2)  A  footstool.    (8)  [CymbaliuiL] 

Soalae  (kXImo^)-  0)  A  ladder.  (2)  {iam- 
fia0fu>[).  The  staircase  of  a  house  [Domiu].  The 
stairs  in  ordinary  houses  were  like  ladders^ 
except  that  they  had  flat  treads  instead  of 
rungs:  they  sometimes  led  directly  into  the 
street  (Liv.  xxxix.  14).  Scalae  Graecae  had 
the  risers  enclosed. 

Bealmos  {<rKa\fA6s).    [Vayis.] 

Soalpram  (dim.  acalpellum).  A  sharp  instru- 
ment used  rather  for  scraping,  paring  or  en- 
graving than  for  cutting.  It  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  7X<^^ayov,  a  chisel  {acalprum  fahrile) 
or  graver. 

(1)  A  shoemaker*s  knife  {a^iiKyi,  <rfuA.(oy, 
cutter  crepidariua ;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  106) ; 
perhaps  dinerent  from  rofieis  or  vepirotuvs, 
which  had  a  crescent-shaped  blade.  [Oori- 
arios.J 

(2)  Scalprum  librarium  {Ka\afuy\6Aos),  a 
penknife  (Tac.  Ann.  v.  8;  Suet.  Vii.  2). 
[Calamiu.] 

(8)  A  giifting-knife  (Plin.  xvii.  §  119). 

(4)  A  surgeon's  knife  (Cels.  viiL  8) :  both 
tndK'n  and  rofitis  are  names  of  Icerpmv  ipyoKtTa 
(Poll.  iv.  111).    [See  fig.  818  under  Chinurgia.] 

(6)  A  chiseL  Scalprum  fabrils  (^X^^aMsr) 
(Liv.  xxvii.  49),  alike  for  wood  and  stone  (see  cat 
under  Cireinus];  KoKarrtip  is  a  mailed  not  a 
chisel. 

Soalptn'ra  {yKvwrueh  e^payt^w).  The  art 
of  engraving  gems  or  hard  stones  (see  AnnliLS). 

The  Technical  Methoda  of  Oem  Engraving. 

The  gems  first  employed  were  of  soft  mate- 
rials, such  as  steatite,  and  could  be  engraved 
either  with  metal  tools,  or  with  pieces  of  harder 
stones,  such  as  obsidian  (cf.  Hdt.  vii  69).  But 
nearly  all  engraved  gexns  were  too  hard  for 
instruments  of  metal.  Accordingly,  the  differ- 
ent  methods  of  gem  engrav- 
ing are  meUiods  for  applying 
nunute  fragments  of  a  very 
hard  material  to  the  gem  to 
be  engraved. 

The  diamond  w|w  some- 
times used  set  in  a  pencil 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  §  60),  or  minute 
oust  of  diamond  or  corundum 
(emery,  native  crystals  of 
alumina)  was  mixed  with  oil, 
and  applied  by  friction,  either  lu.  mi.— bow  and 
with   a  blunt    metal   pencQ     gUL^  (Middtoion'. 

worked  with  the  hand,  or  by  ai  soato  of  orfglaaU 
a  mechamcally  revolving 
tool.  This  tool  might  either  be  a  drill  worked 
with  a  bow,  like  a  watchmaker's  drill  (fig.  941), 
or  a  minute  revolving  wheel  fixed  in  a  lathe. 
(See  PHn.  xxxviL  §  900.)  The  drill,  which 
was  much  used  in  early  times,  had  either  a 
pointed  end,  which   made  hemispherical  de- 
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ptobablj 


The  native  Etntcsa  icanibB  u« 
not  older  Uun  600  B,c, 

Gem  Bnyraninj  in  Gretce. 

That  which  has  ghea  the  Btiongeg 
to  the  urt  of  the  gem  engraver  hau  alv^ays 
the  ose  of  gema  lor  Beale,  Though  genu  were 
uaeA  for  huiJb  by  OrienUd  nations  long  before 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  engraved  riogti  and 
■tones  were  found  amongBt  the  Mykenaean 
and  aoalogoas  depoeita,  it  would  appear  thiA 
the  Dae  of  teala  waa  mikuown  to  Homer  {cf. 
n.  vi,  IBS,  Od.  viii.  *17,  and  Pii-  -  -■ ' 
%  la).  By  the  beginning  of  the  aiitl 
B.C.  it  would  appear  that  Kala  wen^  .._. 
Athena.    [Annlsi.] 

""le  first  gem  ragtaver  known  bv  name 
aarchns  ol   Samoa,  father  of  TythagI 


bat  there  is  no  attempt  whalem  to  Bnggaat 
the  details  of  the  bevtle. 
The  acaimboid  form  waa  that  employed  by 
of  the  most  diatingoiahed  of  Gioek  gank 


itory  I 


MoeaarchuB 


,t  have  lived  aba 


i&ISOB. 


a  that  ol  Theodoms,  mn 

of  TeleUea,  maker  of  the  famous  ring  of  Polj- 
krates  (Plin.  iiivii.  §5  *,  8 ;  Hdt,  iii.  *1),  which 
waa  (T^ipiryli  Miiir<(!»T0t,  Le.  an  OBgraved  «eal 
mounted  in  g^d.  There  is  no  further  mention 
of  gems  in  literatore  till  the  timeof  Aloiaudet. 
"ibe  ioBoriptiona,  however,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  common  use  of  rings  and  aeals,  and  the 
practice  of  dedioaLing  them  to  a  deily,  e.g. 
the  entries  in  the  tieaanie  hata  of  the  Par- 

The  employmenb  of  the  pablie  seal  (Sqfioirii 
fffiwrli)  also  Dulces  its  appeKnuioe  es  ' 
loorth  oentory.     The  pablie  seal  seen 


X  early  in  the 


served  as  the  seal 

mark  an  official  copy  of  a 

Pyrgotelee  is  said  to  have  been  chief  of  his  . 
cialt  in  the  time  of  Alaiander.  The  remaining 
engravers  known  to  as  are  ApoUonides,  Kro- ' 
nine,  and  Dlosknriilea,  who  nuile  a  portrait  of 
Adgastas,  osed  as  a  seal  by  him  and  his  sac-  | 
cessors  (Plin.  mvii.  S  *  ;  BoeL  Aug.  EO).  \ 

Qreek  Qem  Engraving  be/ore  Alexajider.      I 

Few  Qreek  examples,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, have  been  discovered  ol  the  scarab  ;  and 
tlua  form,  which  was  so  universally  employed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Etrascana,  aaems 
to  have  been  bnt  little  used  by  Che  Oreeks, 
eioeptin  the  earliest  times,  and  in  half-Oriental 
refrions,  eoch  as  Cyprus, 

Those  scarabs  wluch  ore  proved  lu  be  Qreek 
are  inscribed  either  witha  sentence  (,.:g.  etpvioi 
i/ila^/ia,  li-h  li'  irmyt),  or  with  a  proper  name, 
which  may  be  in  some  cases  the  signatxire  of 
the  artist  (e.g.  Zupiqi  i-*iitat).  in  others  the 
name  of  the  owner,  or  both  together  (e.g.  Ai{i£- 
iitra'i,  Ml«ni,  flg.  919). 

Among  the  Oreoke  the  detaQs  of  the  scarab 
were  abandoned  early,  probably   in  the  fifth 


engravers,  Deiamenua  of  Chios,  who 

to  have  worked  lowards  the  cT 


Towards  the  close  of  the  early  period  forms 
lor  gems  other  than  the  scarab  alid  the  ackrkb- 
oid  begin  to  come  into 
use;    aud  froin  the  bo- 

centQry  the  usual  form 
is  a  thin  slice  ol  stone, 
of  an  oval  outline. 
The    early  gems  are 


«ia    dainty 


showing 


have  the  flat  base  and  convex  back  ol  ■ 


n  Engraving  from  the  Time  o/ AUxander. 
ime  of  Alexander,  as  the  engraver 
complete  mastery  over  his  mate- 
ory  of  the  art  is  marked  more  by 
ion  of  new  featorea,  such  as  the 
portraiture,  than  by  a  marked  ds- 
•  style. 

-The  development  of  portraiture 
lor  the  most  part,  snbeequent  to 
Alexander,  thou^  a  few  earlier 
examples  can  be  qaoted.  The  portrait  of 
Alexander  waa  mad  ■■  a  signet  by  Auguatas, 
who  afterwards  sealed  with  his  own  efflgf 
(PZin.  xxxvii.  \  i),  and  as  a  family  cognis&nce 
on  the  rings  and  other  property  of  the  Macriani. 
A  man  might  have  a  portrait  engraved  on  a 
gem  aa  bemg  that  of  an  ancestor,  a  teacher, 
a  patron,  Btnend{Ov.TrM(.i.T,e],  or  of  himself 
(Soet.  Aug.  60). 

CanMOi.— Cameos  are  works  sograved  in 
relief  1  intaglios  have  a  snnk  design.  Early 
Greek  cameos  seldom  occur,  because  the  main 
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BQbBtilnte  lot   a  ponoave  mirror  or  bnnung- 

Fnr  anii^iiir  Ktip^<^9al,  see  Comk. 

Supot,  A  cylinder  or  shaft ;  vie  (1)  Lhe 
shait  of  a  colonw  [AiaUtMtnraJ.  (3)  The 
centre  pillar  ol  B  newel  Bt&ircue.  [Coelsft.] 
(3)  The  Btile  of  a  door,  esp,  icajnu  cardinalit, 
the  main  utile  which  carried  the  pivots  (car- 
dinet).  ^^)  Tha  shalt  ol  a  CudelKbTnm. 
(G)  Any  cylinder,  as,  e.g.,  the  roller  of  &  loom 
(Lncr.  T.  1361) ;  bat  see  T«l4. 
Bcenft  or  Bmm'ha.  [BMiUdiiiiL] 
Boeiu^ra'phia.  A  diKvin^  in  penpectiie 
(Vilr.  L.  2,  a) ;  arthographia  being  an  aromtect's 

Soiptnmi  (iririTirTpor).  In  Homer  the  king 
carries  a  sceptre  as  the  badge  of  roy alt;  {ll. 
A.  m,  aOB,  &c,).  The  word  is  nned,  however,  of 
Btavefl   of  otlier  kinds  down  to   (lie  b^gar'a 


voiy,  anr- 
n  by  the 


cndgelar;Wii<L'iav(Oi'.xvii.  ISr.sq.).  Theking'B 
UKqrrpot  is  plated  »ith  gold  {B.  i.  16),  nnd 
Btudded  with  gold  nailx  (i.  aiGI.  See  fig.  0^4 
for  sceptres  found  at  Mykenoe.  Tn  classical  re- 
presentations sceptres  ore  carried  by  ^ods  and 
heroes:  e.g.  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  whoiv  Ar^ptre 
was  adorned  nith  vurions  metalB,  and  Bar- 
monnted  by  an  eagle. 

In  the  tragediajia  the  word  gurirrpa*  is 
general  in  meaning,  the  old  man's  staff  or  the 
wayfarer's  stick  being  so  called  (Soph.  O.  T. 
453,  O.  C.  It ;  Aesch.  A  gam.  Tfi).  aa  well  aa  the 
Bcepbe  of  gode  and  kings. 

At  Rome  the  sceptre  {aripin,  jccpiram)  was 
unknown  encept  as  a  relic  of  tha  heroin  and 


kingly  age  (cl,  Vetg.  Aen.  lii.  206)  ai 
bate  of  the  gods.  Tbe  Hceptre  of 
moaated  by  an  eagle  (Jnv.  i.  4S),  n 

gamee,  was  kn  emblem  of  apotheosis,  oad  wan 
never  carried  on  other  ocooeioas  during  the  life 
of  the  tHnj7mhator,  nor  borne  at  his  fanerol. 

Bchadft,  WldL  A  strip  of  papyras  bark, 
several  of  which  gammed  together  formed  a, 
page  (pjoguio,  po^no.  n All)  [Libar]:  henoe 
it  U  used  aa  a  page  (Uait.  iv.  »1 ;  Cic  Fam. 
IV.  IS,  1).  The  dimiDDtive  tchedula  is  our 
'  schedale.' 

SohoanO^tM  (Jnv.  lii.  77,  xiv.  36E).    |TnB- 

8ohMniU.     [Maiuim,  Tables,  UL] 
BchoU.    (1)  [Lodoi  litUraiiiu.]    (a)  [Bal- 
naH.]    (8)  A  gallery  lor  pictorea  or  scDlptoiQ 
(Plin.  XHvi.  6). 

ZicLpa^fipia,  A  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  in  honoar  either  of  Athena  or  of 
Demeter  and  Kore,  on  the  IStb  of  Skicophorion, 
at  which  the  priestess  of  Athena  and  the  prieata 
of  Poseidon  and  Helios,  overshadowed  by  a  large 
white  umbrella,  cmiajfior  (see  TTmbTasnliuil), 
proceeded  from  the  Acropolis  to  a  place  called 
Skiron.  Tbe  umbrella,  the  Bymlwl  of  tha 
protection  of  the  Attic  Miil  against  the  teoich- 
ini(  heat  of  tlie  sun,  was  carried  by  the  prieet 
Erechtheus  or  a  member  of  the  famUy  of 


theE 


jbutodae 


It.      K    rasp    or 
lima,  used    for 


8oi'rp««.    [CtUTO*,  Plauhthl-m.] 
Soiiaor.    A  carver,     [CaoftJ 

Boobi'nft,  Soobi'oa  nbrilu. 

carpenter's  file,  rougher  th 

smith's  work[Varro,  h.  L.  vii.  oa;  run.  xi.  a^r. 

SeobU,  aawdast.  was  sprinkled  over  the 
floor,  especially  in  dining-roomg,  so  that  the 
dast  and  any  impurities  might  be  awept  up 
with  it  (Hor.  Sat.  ii,  1,  11;  Ja».  liv.  87;  d. 
Plin.  invi.  %  IHl).  In  great  bouses  the  saw- 
dast  was  dyed  with  BofTron  and  vermilion ;  and 
Elagabolus  is  said  to  have  used  gold  dast,  i.e. 
filings  [^[ni/ia),  for  this  purpose. 

BoopM.  A  brnom  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  31),  oom- 
monly  made  of  the  wild  myrtle  or  butohar's 
broom  (rufcui)  and  of  the  tamarisk  (Plin. 
uiii.  %  136),  but  also  (in  a  temple)  of  myrU« 
(Eur.  lofi,  lai),  and  often  ol  p«dm-twiga. 
(Hot.  Hat.  ii.  t,  88;  Hart.  liv.  82;  cL  Jdt. 
liv.  flO.) 

Bw'ipio.    [Tonneatnm,] 

Boo'tu  (nirrfa,  TpaxlAai).    [ATOUtMtim.] 

BeribK.     The  clerks,   or  rather  Becrotaries, 

who  formed  the  highest  class  of  the  officiala 

attached  to  the  senate  and  the  Homan  magia- 

trstes.     The   aeriba  was  much   more  than  a 

uHBd  to  denote  a  auperior  kind  of  libr&ritit ; 
hence  the  qaaestorion  clerks  often  appear  ae 
ncrihan  UhTarii.  These  were  divided  into 
three  dccaries,  presided  over  by  the  aea  primi 
iCic.  h'at.  Drar.  iii.  SO.  74) ;  and  had  as  Cheir 
i'xpecial  charge  the  adminiatration  of  the  trea- 
sury and  the  keeping  of  the  pnblic  bookB, 
Every  governor  of  a  province  had  twotreasory- 

(Tjiv.  iiiviii.  G5,  5),  and  to  draw  up  his  official 
statement  of  aoooaiita  (Cic.  Pit.  25,  31).  Re 
would  have  hia  own  clerks  for  hia  private 
acconnta.  Aa  tbe  treasury  contained  the  state 
archives,  all  the  business  connected  with  them 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  scribae. 
They  also  had  to  supply  the  magiatratea 
with  all  the  written  formulae  required  in 
iffice.  The  praetors  and  the  judicial 
ities    generally    were     regularly    aided 
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SoTpltu.    [Pottar;.]  I 

ZKurdXi)  (tentale;  alio  HavriAii:  torn  | 
ffcvTDi,  xiroi,  leather  oi  hide).  The  nuns . 
applied  to  »  secret  mode  ol  writing  by  which 
the  Spartan  ephon  comniimic»ited  with  their ' 
kiTiEB  and  genenJnwhen  abroad  (Piui.  Lytand- 
igirhuo.i.iai;  Ax.  Jd.  1388;  Xaa,  HeU.  v.  "i, 
§  87 ;  Com.  Nep.  Pauian.  8).  Whsn  a  king 
or  geaenl  left  Sparta,  the  ephora  gave  to  him  i 
■  staff  of  B  definite  length  and  thiokneas,  and  { 
retained  for  themaelves  another  of  the  same  I 
diaienucuu.  In  order  to  Bend  a  deapatoh,  they  I 
woond  ronnd  the  atafl  i 
leather,  and  then  wrote  a[ 
which  they  had  to  Bend  to 
writing;  matetial  wu  taken 
Bent  to  the  general,  who,  after  hai 
it  aronnd  hia  ataff,  was  a' ' 

BtM'ipita.    [SMilfleiam.J 

Bo'eUo,  SMtor.    See  Appeodix,  Boium  Law. 


Wit.  BNL-Bucillloi*)  al 


An  axe.    Under 


SECUBIS 
1.  The  workman's  axe,  when  oaed  for  telling 
treea,  ia  ipoken  of  in  general  terms  as  w(A«n-t 
{li,  niii.  114;  Xen.  Oyrop.  vi.  2,  80,  Sui.)  and 


.ecu™  (Verg.  Am.  ri.  180;  Phn.  vi.  §  I9«, 
&c,) ;  bnt  of  theae  woodcnttera'  axes  there  w«Te 
two  patterns,  (a)  the  single-beaded  {irti>i- 
VTo/ui,  THutiKtKKor,  IL  uiii.  S&l),  and  (b)  tha 


Tl(  gw-— Blpaonli,  (Pnnna 


I,  GT). 

The  canientei'a  or  ahipwriglit's  aiea  are  dis- 
tingDiahed  in  Qreek  aa  thelieavy  wiAcmn  tor 


roQEh-hewing  the  wood,  and  the  small  adso 
(irKi-wapnir)  for  afterwaids  shaping  it  mors 
finely  (CM.  ii.  8B1).  [Awi*.]  The  head  of  the 
adie  waa  aet  at  right  angles  to  the  helve.  The 
preceding  cat  of  Elgyptiau  ahipwrights  ia  worthy 


n(.M],-I>HUl<iIFV 


Cei  SELLA 

In  tbe  cUsBical  period  tbe  genehc  nuns  tor  |  had  t,  rigbt  to  drire  [ct.  Lii 
disin  itud  stools  wea  nt^iipa.    Ctutirs  ue  of '  of  Borne,  tbe  maett ' 
bj  of  Duke^  from  flimple  four-logged 
haira  with  riobly'tnnied  legs,  oma- 

.  ..h  iulftjiog  uid  chased  or  emboBBed 

metal  vork. 

aifiooi  also  meona  a  bench  in  t,  workshop. 
In  schoola  the  master  sat  on  a  higher  and 
moTO  dignified  xaBiSpa,  and  the  pupils  on  stools 


■tools  t 


mipfMK,  ittbtelUa)  or  benches  (Bitpa:  ct.  Plat. 
iVat.  p.  81S  c).  See  cats  under  Lnda*  UtU- 
rulni,  Csthadrft.  The  il^pn  was  also  used 
oat  of  doors  (Ar,  Eq.  1884-6).  A  camp-stool 
is  il^poi  dK\aSlai. 

Chairs  of  all  kinds  were  corered  with  skins 
and  fleeces  (kmi)  in  the  Homeric  age,  and  at  all 

Sriods  with  shawls  and  coTeilela.  Cnsbions 
'^oVisr,  roTiKpantr,  Theocc.  it.  Si  wpov- 
*i^a\aia,  Tii\i|)  were  also  nsed,  but  chairs 
were  not  staOed. 

Tbe  maanfactore  of  chain  flourished  eape- 
oiallf  in  Thesaaly,  Hiletas,  and  Chiog.  Maple 
and  beech  were  the  woods  chiefly  used,  bat 
harder  sjid  more  expensiTe  sorts  were  naoes- 
sar;  for  those  which  were  inlaid  with  ivory. 
Wicker-work  chairs  are  also  menticned,  " 
fixed  chairs  in  theatres  tee,,  see  Thnnn*. 

The  Romans  do  not  so 
peooliar  shapes  of  their 


nmbot  of  his  r^s,  a  itlla  raitranwis  jSaet. 
Oalba,  18).  The  imporlanoe  of  being  seated 
when  acting  officially  runs  through  the  whole 


(>tl«wt),  cathedra,  and 

Sella  was    the  cooimonest   form,    used  by 
all ;  eatkedra  wan  an  easj  chair.    Sella»  were 


ir  npri^t  lees,  bat  in  the 

..jol;  such  as  Uie  >ellaa  eurui .-_ 

Boman  magistrates.  If  curuUi  is  derived  &oi_ 
Airrus,  the  word  bears  oat  tha  idea  of  a  juris- 
diotion  not  oonflned  to  any  one  plaoe,  like  a 
Miimalilnitaxtanded  wherever  the  magistrate 


sat  in  hia  presence.  The  nUa  cumlii 
confined  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  m 
trates  with  the  consular  or  praetorian  imvei 
(of.  LiT.  iii.  U,  B,  iv.  T).  the  dictator, 
eqnitum,  censor,  and  flamen  Dialis. 
Ihs  lelta  curulU  was  a  folding  stool  whi 

out  back  or  aims.  The  le^'  were  cur^ 
{irfiiu\6TBui).  Tbe  seat  was  made  of  leat 
straps  and  tanuabed  with  coshioDS.    The  at 


(flg,  96G)  had  straight  legs :  so  had 
tha  ntbielliitm  of  the  tribunes  and  inferior 
muistrates  (fig.  B68). 

Biielliiitn  was  oonflned  to  the  mnnicipia, 
where  it  was  given  aa  an  honour  to  the  An- 
gustales.  It  was  in  this  case  a  double  seat, 
set  apart  in  the  amphitheatre  and  theatn. 
The  decurioDes  seem  to  have  had  it  by  right 
of  their  ofBoe. 

Sedan  chairs  were  known  as  lellaa  gutato- 
—'--  porlatoriae,  at  fertoritM  (Sl^pos  nBrd- 
^        "■  lally  contrasted  w{^^ 


f.  Mart.  I 


arryoi,  *<ip«,D>') 

the  litter  (UicHe. 

bntsee  Mart.  iv.  oij.     j.nesewe 

by  ladies,  hut  ntider  the  Empi 


10,  ■: 


i.  10; 


Aug.   GS)   and    Claadioa,   and   i 
almost    universally.      They   were    ofl 
■■   ■     ■  '■■   ■        persons  (Plin. 


r.  Augustus  (SueL 


s.."^ 


either 


Dovered  orer  {opertaa),  i 
dose  (of.  Jqt.  i.  IBl),  sometimes  with  glass 
windows  (Juv.  iv.  31).  Cathedra  is  also  nsed 
tor  a  kind  ol  sedan.  The  roof  of  the  lella  was 
oaUed  arcus  (cf.  cumu  arcualut,  Liv.  L  81). 

JSuchholi,  dia  horn.  Bealien-  Becker,  Chari- 
Ui,  Oaliut;  Daremberg  and  Saglio;  B»d- 
meiiter;  Mayor,  Juv.  i.  ISl,  ir.  SI.) 
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list  (praeterire).  The  Lex  Oviniai  carried  as 
it  was  when  the  senate  was  slowly  establishing 
itsasceudenev  (889-812  b.c.)»  by  transferring  the 
revision  of  t^e  list  to  the  censors  substituted 
a  quinquennial  for  an  annual  revision ;  and  the 
censors  were  dbUged,  not  only  to  be  agreed  in 
the  removal  or  omission  of  a  name  (Liv.  xl.  61 ; 
Cio.  OluerU.  48,  122),  but  to  state  in  writing 
their  reasons  for  inflicting  the  penalty  (Liv. 
xxxix.  4fl).  This  arrangement  gave  a  senator 
fixity  of  tenure,  except  in  cases  of  deprivation 
of  office  for  misconduct,  loss  of  civic  rights,  con- 
viction in  a  court  of  justice,  gross  immorality 
or  extravagance,  <fec.).  After  70  B.C.  the  power 
of  expulsion  or  omission  remained  in  abeyance. 
Under  the  Empire  it  came  again  into  exercise, 
and  was  freely  used  by  Augustus  in  29-28  B.C., 
«nd  again  in  18  B.C.  (Suet.  Aug.  86),  and  by 
Vespasian  after  the  civil  wars  of  69  aj>.  (Suet. 
Veitp.  9),  and  at  the  periodical  lectiones  held  hj 
the  emperors  as  censors;  and  at  the  yearly  revi- 
sion of  the  senatorial  list,  those  senators  were 
expelled  who  were  held  by  the  emperor  to  be 
unworthy  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  48,  iv.  42,  xL  26 ;  Suet. 
Domit  8).  This  power  of  removal  combined 
with  the  more  froquent  use  of  the  right  of 
adlectio  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
republican  senate.  The  senate  under  the 
Pnncipato  became  again  a  body  of  nominees, 
removeable  by  the  chief  magistrate. 

(8)  The  lecHo  or  revision  of  the  list  by  the 
eensors  immediately  preceded  the  recognitio 
equitum  (Liv.  xxiv.  18,  <fec.^.  It  was  usually 
oonducted  by  both  censors  jomtly  (Liv.  xxxii.  7 ; 
€f.  xxvii.  11).  The  first  point  was  to  select 
the  senator  whose  name  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  9k%^rincepi  8ena<ttt,and  enjoy 
the  privilef^e  of  giving  his  seutentia  first.  Tnis 
honour  belonged  by  ancient  custom  to  the  old- 
est patrician  centoriut  (Liv.  I.  c).  After  209  b.c. 
any  patrician  censorius  might  be  chosen  irre- 
spective of  seniority.  From  81  B.C.  onward,  it 
is  not  clear  that  any  princeps  senatus  in  the 
old  sense  was  appointed.  The  emperors,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Augustus,  plaoed  their  own 
names  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  without  the 
old  title  of  princeps  senatus  [Prinoeps].  The 
old  list  of  the  senate  was  next  gone  through,  the 
names  of  deceased  or  legally  disqualified  mem- 
bers struck  out,  and  any  whom  the  censors 
judged  imfit  struck  off  the  rolL  Vacancies 
were  then  filled  up  according  to  the  order  de- 
scribed above,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
censors.  In  the  completed  list  (album  aena- 
iorium^  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42),  the  senators  were 
arranged  according  to  their  official  rank,  from 
dictatorii  and  censorii  to  quaestorii.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  patricians  in  each 
magisterial  category  took  precedence  of  the 
plebeians;  in  the  post-Sullan  period,  the  mem- 
bers of  each  category  were  arranged  simply 
by  official  seniority.  The  list  when  made  up 
was  in  Bepublican  times  read  aloud  from  the 
rostra  (Liv.  xxiii.  28) ;  under  tiie  Empire  it  was 
regularly  published.  It  held  good  until  the  next 
quinquennial  revision.  Under  the  Empire  the 
revision  was  annual. 

m.  Compontion  and  Character  of  the 
Senate. — The  first  important  change  in  the 
oomposition  of  the  senate  must  have  been 
effected  by  the  admission  of  plebeians  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C. ;  a  measure  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  Brutus,  and  certainly  anterior  to 
their  admission  to  the  consulship.  At  the 
close  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  plebeian  element 
Ijtrgely  outnumbered  the  patrician.  Though 
the  interrex  was  necessarily,  and  the  princeps 


senatus  customarily,  a  patrician  [liiteRes}^ 
and  though  in  certain  cases  the  patrician 
members  may  have  been  charged  with  special 
duties  [see  Interrex ;  Auotoruas  patmmj,  no 
distinction  is  traceable  in  later  times  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  as  regards  the  right 
sententiam  dicendi;  and  the  term  pedarii 
probably  denoted  the  lower  ranks  of  senators 
\i.e.  the  non-curules),  whose  namea  were  rarely 
reached  in  taking  the  sententiae,  and  who  were 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  obUged  to  vote  without 
speaking,  oe<2f&a<«  ire  in  aententiamt  Le.  to  cross 
to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  senate-house. 

During  the  period  from  the  Lex  Ovinia  to 
the  dictatorship  of  Sulla  the  senate  came  by 
d^rees  to  consist  entirely  of  officials  and  ex- 
officials,  all  belonging  to  a  single  section  of 
Roman  society,  that  of  the  Vobiles;  though 
nominally,  as  we  have  seen,  ingenuitaa  was  the 
only  quaiMcaiion;  and  Caesar  app(mited  as 
senators  lihertinorum  filii. 

Besides  the  changes  imder  the  Empire,  noticed 
above,  Vespasian  admitted  numerous  Italians 
and  provincials  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  66).  But  while 
the  senate  thus  became  more  representative  of 
the  whole  Empire,  a  narrowing  effect  was  exer- 
cised by  the  tendency  to  confine  the  senatorial 
dignity  to  a  particular  class,  by  making  it  here- 
ditary. In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  mide  mem- 
bers of  the  great  families  passed  into  the  senate 
through  the  quaestorship,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  son  of  a  senator  thus  qualified 
himself  for  senatorial  rank  (Cic.  Cluent.  66. 
168).  But  as  yet  the  son  of  a  senator  had 
no  legal  claim  to  be  himself  a  senator ;  and  the 
first  attempt  to  make  the  senatorial  dignity 
formally  hereditary  dates  from  Augustus.  Ac- 
cording to  his  regulations,  the  sons  of  senators 
were  authorised  to  assume  the  broad  stripe 
{latua  clavua)  on  the  assumption  of  the  toga 
virilis,  and  to  attend  meetings  of  the  senate. 
They  entered  the  army  as  triouni  miUtuni  or 
praefecti  alarum^  and  were  distinguished  as 
laticlavii  (Suet.  Au^.  88)  from  ouier  young 
officera  [anguatielavti^  Suet.  Otho^  10).  From 
military  service  they  passed  on  to  Uie  quaestor- 
ship, and  a  seat  in  tne  senate.  This  obligation, 
however,  was  not  complete,  and  the  honour 
might  be  declined  (Suet.  Veap.  2 ;  Tac.  Awn,  xri. 
17;  Ov.  7m^  iv.  10, 86).  Claudius,  however,  as 
censor,  deprived  such  persons  of  the  equestrian 
dignity  as  well  (Suet.  Claud.  24).  Augustus 
prohibited  both  senators  and  their  sons  from 
marriage  with  libertinae ;  and  by  the  dose  of 
the  second  century  we  find  the  two  orders, 
senatorial  and  equestrian,  clearly  uid  sharply 
distinguished,  each  with  its  own  privileges. 
[Sqnites;  Prinoeps;  Procurator.]  By  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  senators  are  bom  into  the  sena- 
torial order,  and  cannot  escape  either  the  honours 
or  the  burdens  attached  to  the  dignitaa  aena- 
toria :  and  the  ordo  became  in  fact  an  hereditary 
peerage,  succeeding  the  nobilit<u  of  the  Re- 
public, as  that  had  superseded  the  patriciate. 

IV.  Inaigniay  Privilegest  <ic.—in  Republi- 
can times  the  senator  bore  no  distinctive  title. 
The  title  of  courtesy  clariaaimua  was  first 
formally  assigned  to  senatora  and  their  families 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The  outward 
insignia  of  the  senator  were  always  the  broad 
purple  stripe  fLatas  cUyni)  on  the  tunic,  and 
the  red  shoes  fCaloeiu]  with  the  crescent-shaped 
ivorv  buckle  (luna,  Juv.  vii.  191),  and  the  black 
leathern  thongs  wound  round  the  leg  {hra  or 
corrigiae:  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  28).  The  calceij 
lunat  and  lora  were  originally  patrician  in- 
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(Sail.  CcU.  50 ;  antiquior  $ententiae  dicendae 
locuSt  do.) ;  after  them  the  praetorii,  aedilicii, 
&c.  The  magistrateB  of  the  year  did  not  vote, 
being  in  theory  the  consulting  and  not  the 
consulted  parties  (Liv.  viii.  90),  but  had  the 
right  of  speaking  on  all  oocasions.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  to  each  senator  in  turn  in  the 
simple  form  'Die  M.  Tulli  [quid  censes?]' 
(Liv.  i.  82;  Cic.  Att.  vii.  1),  but  the  modes  of 
reply  were  various.  (1)  The  senator  might 
rise,  discuss  the  question  in  a  set  speech,  and 
close  with  a  formal  statement  of  his  opinion 
{decemo  or  cenaeo)^  so  worded  as  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  decree  (Liv.  xxvii.  84 ;  Cic.  Att.  i.  14, 
Phil.  ziv.  29).  It  was  occasionally  drafted  in 
writing  beforehand  (Phil.  iii.  20;  Liv.  xxvii. 
84).  (2)  He  might,  without  rising,  express 
his  agreement  either  verbo  (Cic.  Att.  vii.  8, 
'  Cn.  Fompeio  adsentior '),  or  oy  a  nod,  or  bv 
holding  up  his  hand  (Liv.  xxvii.  84;  cf.  Sail. 
Cat.  62 ;  Cic.  Fam.  v.  2).  (8)  He  might  cross 
over  {pedibus  ire)  to  the  side  of  a  senator  with 
whose  opinion  he  agreed  (Liv.  xxvii.  84).  To 
ask  each  senator  in  turn  was  termed  perrogare 
aententias. 


Empire.  To  divide  a  motion  into  heads  is 
dimdere  relaiionem ;  to  sum  up  several  heads 
in  one  motion,  per  aaittram  aententioB  ex- 
quirere. 

The  relationes  of  the  magistrates  disposed 
of,  the  presiding  magistrate  dismissed  the 
senate  with  the  words  *  nihil  vos  teneo'  (Cic 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  2),  or  *  nihil  vos  moramur.'  The 
resolution  or  resolutions  were  then  formally 
drafted  as  senatnsoonsulta  {tencUuaconsultumr 
peracrihere^  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  6,  Fam.  viiL  8)  by 
the  magistrate  who  had  made  the  relatio  and 
taken  tne  division,  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  senators  ('  scribendo  adiuerunt,'  Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  8,  Att.  iv.  17).  A  aenatua  atictoritas 
{i.e.  a  resolution  defeated  by  the  intercessio  of 
a  tribune)  was  drafted  in  the  same  manner 
(Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8 ;  TribanoB).  The  regular 
form  of  the  senatusconsultum  ran  as  follows : — 
'Pridie  Kal.  Oct.  in  aede  Apollinis  scribendo 
adfuerunt  .  .  .  quod  consul  verba  fecit  de  pro- 
vinciis  consularibud,  de  ea  re  ita  censuere,  nti,' 
&o.  (Cic.  ib.).  The  names  of  the  assenting 
senators  were  added  as  auctoritateaperacriptae. 
The  senatusconsultum  was  then  entrusted  to> 


To  introduce  irrelevant  matter,  as  was  fre-  |  the  quaestors,  bv  them  placed  in  the  aerarinm 

Knd  enieTed  itk  me  tabulae  publieae  (TBXi.  Ann. 


quently  done,  was  termed  egredi  relaiionem 
(Tac.  Ami.  ii.  88 ;  Cic.  Fam.  x.  28).  The  presid- 
ing magistrate  could  not  compel  a  senator  to 
speak  to  the  question,  and  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  he  was  able  to  limit  the  duration  of  his 
speech.  To  '  talk  out '  a  measure  was  tempua, 
diem  exim,ere;  to  'count  out'  the  House, 
numerare  aenatum. 

The  perrogatio  aententiarum  was  the  regu- 
lar proceeding,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  magistrate  could,  by  any  form  of  closure, 
abridge  the  process.  The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness brought  before  the  senate,  and  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  its  decisions,  together 
with  the  rise  in  its  numbers  from  800  to  600, 
necessitated  a  more  exact  method  of  taking  a 
vote,  i.e.  of  determining  where  the  majority  of 
sententiae  lay.  During  the  Ciceronian  age 
sententiae,  in  the  shape  of  speeches,  were  as  a 
rule  only  given  by  the  highest  category  of 
senators,  the  consulares  and  praetorii,  while 


the  rest  contented  themselves  with   a   briei'-^portant  powers  of  the  senate,  which  was 
assent  {verbo)y  or  ranged  themselves  behind    retained  even    under   the   Empire,  was    the 


the  speaker  tjiey  agreed  with  fhence  pedarO). 
On  the  perrogatio  followed,  at  least  in  Cicero  s 
time,  the  pronuntiatio  aententiarum,^  or  read- 
ing out  of  *  motions  before  the  House,'  which 
might  involve  the  consideration  of  other  sen- 
tentiae than  the  original  motion,  or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  amendments.  As  a  rule 
these  additional  sententiae  were  put  to  the 
vote  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
given.  The  sententia  once  put  (pronuntiata)^ 
the  magistrate  took  the  division  by  bidding  the 
*  ayes '  cross  to  the  side  of  the  senate-house  on 
which  its  author  sat,  the  *  noes '  to  the  other 
(Plin.  I.C.J  *  qui  haec  sentitis  in  banc  partem, 
qui  alia  omnia  [^'of  different  opinion  or 
opinions,'  cf .  Cic.  Fam,.  i.  2,  *  frequentes  ierunt 
in  alia  omnia  '1,  in  iUam  partem  ite ').  He  then 
declare  on  which  side  the  majority  was  ^  haec 
pars  maior  videtur ').  A  vote  '  nem.  con. '  is  aine 
ulla  varietate. 

In  certain  cases  the  perrogatio  sententiarum 
might  be  dispensed  wit&,  and  a  division  taken 
at  once  [aenatttaconauZtum  per  diaceaaionem, 
facere);  and  under  the  Empire  imperial  pro- 
posals, complimentary  votes,  &c.,  were  often 
passed  by  acclam-aiio^  though  as  a  rule  the 
republican  order  of  procedure  was  maintained 
throughout  the  first  three  centuries   of   the 


iii.  61;  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  88;  Tabularinm). 
Although  the  terms  of  a  senatusconsultum 
were  communicated  to  the  parties  interested, 
and  occasionally  to  the  public,  bv  the  presiding 
magistrate  (Liv.  xlv.  20),  no  official  record  dr 
the  proceedings  in  the  senate  was  published 
until  Caesar's  first  consulship  in  69  b.c.  The 
acta  aenatua  instituted  by  him  on  the  model 
of  the  acta  urbana  were  published  after  each 
sitting  of  the  senate,  ana  contained,  besides 
the  decrees  passed,  some  account  of  the  various 
sententiae  given,  &c.  (Suet.  Caea.  20).  Acts 
senatus  continued  to  be  regularly  compiled 
under  the  Empire,  but  Augustus  discontinued 
their  publication  (Suet.  Aug.  86).  Extracts 
from  the  acta,  however,  were  occasionally  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  senate,  and  the  acta, 
themselves  could  be  consulted  by  privileged 
students. 
VI.  Powera  of  the  Senaie. — One  of  the  most 


regulation  of  the  state  religion.  The  senate, 
in  concert  with  the  priestly  colleges,  fixed  the 
dates  of  moveable  feasts  and  games,  decided 
when  the  Sibylline  books  were  to  be  consulted^ 
and  took  cognisance  of  new  or  foreign  religious 
rites.  The  ancient  political  prerogatives  of  the 
senate  were  two — those  of  (1)  ratifying  votes 
of  the  assembly  (patrum.  auctoritas)  and  of 
(2)  appointing  an  tnterrex.  (For  the  former  of 
these,  see  Auotoritai  patnun;  and  cf.  Liv. 
viii.  12;  Cic.  Brut.  xiv.  66;  Liv.  i.  17.) 
Apart  from  these  prerogatives,  the  senate  had 
constitutionally  no  right  or  duty  but  that  of 
advising  the  magistrate  when  consulted  by 
him.  Subiect  to  certain  restrictions,  he  con- 
vened it  when  and  where  he  would.  He  deter- 
mined what  business  should  be  laid  before  it, 
and  the  duty  of  the  senators  was  merely  io^ 
vote.  The  senatusconsultum  was  technically 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendation  to  the 
magistrate,  and  its  force  depended  on  his 
adoption  of  it  (facere  aenaiuacon^tUtum).  Thus 
even  in  Cicero's  time  the  senate  was  formally 
dependent  on  the  magistrate.  It  had  no  direct 
relation  with  any  department  of  administration, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  controlled  affairs 
depended,  not  upon  any  prerogatives  of  its  own, 
but  upon  custom  and  precedent.    In  ancient 
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Tinreal  and  delusive.  What  remained  to  the 
senate  was  the  conduct  of  much  public  busi- 
ness, covering  nominally  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  public  (i.e. 
non-imperial)  provinces.  But  this  sphere  of 
activity  became  continually  narrower  as  the 
imperial  system  became  more  comprehensive 
and  absolute,  to  a  degree  which  deprived  the 
senate  of  all  real  independence.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  brought  forward  by  magis- 
trates, or  trials  held  before  the  senate,  the 
emperor,  if  present,  took  part  as  an  ordinary 
senator,  but  his  sententia  carried  a  weight 
which  was  usually  decisive.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  74, 
ii.  86,  iv.  81.)  In  virtue,  moreover,  of  his  Tribu- 
nioia  potettas,  the  emperor  could  and  did  in- 
terfere at  any  stii^e  of  proceedings  (of.  Tac.  Ann. 
i.  18,  iii.  70,  xiv.  48) :  and  even  under  the  early 
emperors,  the  consciousness  oi  the  sovereign's 
overwhelming  strength  made  ^e  senate  anxious 
to  transfer  all  serious  responsibili^  to  him. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85,  iii.  82,  53,  xiii.  26,  Hist.  iv.  4; 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  19,  vii.  6.)  In  the  three  depart- 
ments of  (1)  finance,  (2)  provincial  government, 
and  (8)  foreign  relations.  (1)  The  aerarium  or 
old  state  chest  was  gradually  merged  in  the 
FifOni,  and  its  custody  was  transferred  by 
Nero  to  imi)erial  officers  {pniefecti  aerarit, 
Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29).  (2)  For  the  government 
of  the  provinces,  see  Frinelpatni ;  Proyineia. 
(8;  Over  foreign  relations  the  senate  retained 
no  independent  control  whatever,  though 
announcements  as  to  foreign  affairs  were  con- 
stantly made  in  the  senate  or  communicated  to 
it  by  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  62,  ii.  62,  iii.  82, 
47),  and  foreign  embassies  were  sometimes 
introduced  to  it  by  him  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  10, 
HUt.  iv.  61) ;  since  the  exclusive  command  of 
all  troops,  and  the  plenary  authority  of  war 
and  peace  given  to  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessor deprived  the  senate  of  all  real  power. 
Lastly,  by  the  close  of  the  second  century  even 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  seems  to 
have  been  exercised  only  at  the  invitation  or 
by  direction  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  senate  was  also  the  council  of  advice 
for  the  emperor,  who  referred  many  matters  of 
state  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of 
senators,  partly  official,  partly  selected  (Consi- 
lium, 4);  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
activity  of  the  senate  was  determined  by  the 
willingness  or  reluctance  of  the  emperor  to 
consult  it  and  to  use  its  decrees  as  instruments 
of  his  own  government. 

Such  a  use  of  the  senate  gave  to  imperial 
rule  an  appearance  of  republican  tradition, 
and  divided  responsibility.  By  nearly  all  the 
emperors  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  the 
senate  was  consulted  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
directly  connected  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Empire  (Suet.  Tib.  80;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  28,  xii.  61,  &c.),  as  a  subordinate 
instrument  of  government:  but  even  in  this 
capacity  it  ceased  after  a  time  to  fill  anv  but 
an  insignificant  place.  By  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  emperor's  relationeSy 
whether  oral  or  written,  were  assuming  the 
form  of  definite  proposals,  accepted  by  the 
senate  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sometimes 
without  even  a  formal  taking  of  sententiae; 
and  the  imi>erial  oratio  or  e^iatula,  rather 
than  the  senatusconsultum  which  followed,  is 
quoted  as  authoritative.  From  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus  onwards,  government  by 
imperial  edicts,  constitutions,  and  rescripts  is 
the  rule ;  and  the  impotence  of  the  senate  as 
a  portion  of  the  constitution  was  brought  into 
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relief  by  the  creation  of  a  nobility  or  senatorial 
order  outside  the  senate  (see  above). 

Admission  to  the  order — that  is,  to  senatorial 
rank — ^was  gained  either  by  hereditary  title,  or 
as  in  old  times  by  election  to  the  quaestor^iip, 
or  lastly,  as  under  the  earlf  emperors,  by  im- 
perial adlectio.  But  adnussion  by  adlectio 
was  now  attached  to  the  tenure  of  cer^&in 
offices  in  the  imperial  service.  The  senatorial 
order  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  is  in 
consequence  a  numerous  body,  and  indades 
most  of  the  officials  and  ex-officials  of  tiie 
Empire.  The  title  olarisaimuSy  oriKinally 
common  to  the  whole  order,  had  been  oy  the 
time  of  Justinian  restricted  to  the  lowest  class 
within  it,  and  above  the  clarissimi  stood  the 
apectabUeSj  and  highest  of  all  the  iUustrea :  a 
classification  corresponding  with  a  set  scafo 
of  precedence  among  the  offices  of  state. 
But  of  this  numerous  body  only  a  xninoriiy 
actually  sat  and  voted  in  the  senato-house  at 
Rome  or  Constantinople,  for  the  itu  aententiae, 
once  the  right  of  every  senator,  was  now  limited 
to  the  highest  class  in  the  senatorial  order, 
that  of  the  illnstres;  i.6.  to  the  holders  and 
ex-holders  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  including 
ex-consuls,  commares.  This  select  consistory 
of  high  officials  and  ex-officials,  all  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  still  chose  the  consules  aujfeeti^ 
th^  praetors,  and  quaestors— offices  of  purely 
municipal  importance — ^but  their  choice  re- 
quired confirmation  by  the  emperor.  They  still 
passed  decrees  as  to  the  public  games  and 
the  schools  of  the  city,  and  managed  an  aerariam 
which  was  now  only  a  city  chest ;  and  on  rare 
occasions  the  emperor  submitted  to  them  an 
edict  or  constitution,  or  entrusted  to  them  the 
trial  of  a  case  of  treason. 

Bena'tOBOonaaltom.  For  the  power  of  the 
senate  in  republican  times  and  the  consequent 
authority  of  their  resolutions,  see  SenatiLS. 
With  the  change  of  the  constitution  under 
Augustus,  legislation  by  the  emperor  through 
the  senate,  as  expressed  in  senatusoonsulta, 
superseded  the  older  pnkctice  of  enacting  leges 
and  plebiscita  in  the  popular  assemblies,  emd 
continued  for  about  two  centuries.  Hence 
senatusconsulta  came  themselves  to  be  termed 
legea^  though  they  had,  in  republican  times,  no 
legislative  force. 

Senatuaconsultum  differed  from  2ex,  as 
regards  its  scope,  as  being  chiefly  concerned 
with  administration  (Liv.  xxxv.  7;  Cic.  Att. 
V.  21, 18).  As  regards  its  effect,  it  was  not  law, 
for  the  execution  of  a  SC  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  magistrate ;  and  if  SCa  were  tc^be  made 
obligatory  they  were  transform^  into  l^es 
by  a  rogatio  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  i.  18,  8,  Mur.  82, 
67 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  19).  As  regards  the  effect  of  a 
senatusconsultum  on  the  magistrate,  the  obli- 
gation to  carry  it  out  was  moral,  not  legal ;  the 
senate,  however,  could  put  pressure  on  the  magis- 
trate who  either  neglected  to  consult  them 
Tnore  maiorunty  or  slighted  their  resolution. 
They  might  appoint  a  dictator;  they  might 
appeal  to  one  of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  xiii.  21); 
they  mi^ht  refuse  to  entertain  any  other  matters 
unUl  this  was  settled  (Cic.  Pia.  18,  29) ;  lastly, 
the  magistrate's  office  was  for  a  year,  theirs  for 
life  (see  Senatus).  For  an  instance  of  such  a 
conflict,  see  Liv.  xiii.  9,  10.  The  following  are 
instances  of  SCa  under  the  Republic :  a  SC  '  ne 
quis  in  urbe  sepeliretur ' ;  the  SC  *  de  Baocha- 
nalibus ' ;  a  SC '  de  Macedonia '  (Liv.  xlv.  18) ;  a 
SC  'de  provinciis  quaestoriis';  various  SCa 
*  de  coUegiis  dissolvendis,*  &c.  These  and  other 
SCa  had  for  the  most  part  an  administrative 
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rti  Bhona  of  Greece.     TombH  or  ^F«iTeiftre  .  KimetiinflB  net  ap  aa  funeral  moniunentA. 
letorioB.  rtoiPT(io^(50i,  fignies  bearing  Tases,     (ftj  9i 

lUlieBt  time*  il !  Btone  receptacle  a  tor  tlie  ashes  after  cremat 
WM  tne  casuni,  m  Aiiica  at  as;  rate,  tor  the  '  round  or  square,  with  a  lid.  (i)  SarcopI 
dead  to  be  buried  in  their  owd  hoDses  fPltX.  The  word  crrli^i)  is  bIh)  ua«d  in  a  geoeraJ  m 
JUtfUM,  8U  D).     In  biBtarical  timea,  hoTevei,    to  indade  moat  kiodii  of  funeral  mouimu 


ai  a  geuenl  role,  the  places  of  bniitl  were 
oatside  the  oitj  walls,  and  freqaentif  by  the  aide 
of  roads  and  near  the  galea  of  the  city.  Thus 
at  Athena  the  place  of  bniial  for  those  vho  bad 
fallen  in  war  »ae  the  enter  EerameilniB  (Thno. 
ii.  Mi  Ar.  Av.  BBB ;  Pane.  i.  39,  4);  and  the 
common  place  of  borial  vaa  outside  the  Itonian 
Oate,  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peiraeua ; 
burial  within  the  walla  waa  atiictly  forbidden 
(Cio.  Fam.  i»,  13,  8). 

a.  The  Formt  of  OrauM.— Theae  are  (a) 
gravee  out  in  the  rock  or  dug  in  the  ear^  aome- 
timea  oovaied  with  alone  alaba  or  tilea,  oi  lined 
with  stone ;  {b)  lanlted  ohambera,  aingle  or  with 
niohea  radiating  from  a  oentral  chamber,  aa  in 
Cyprna ;  (c)  round  pita.  No  nils  of  orientatioD 
has  beeD  found  to  aiiat. 

8.  Oitler  Adjimmmit  or  Monument.— The 
earliest  mark  placed  oyer  a  grave  was  the  simple 
tumnluB.  In  later  times  a  gniTe-Btone  ol  aome 
kind   waa  generally    set    up.     The   ahapes  of 


[Zn1\T|;    Bftnophtgiu.]      (k)   Altar  tomba 

i.  The  Contmttt  of  Ike  Grave.— li  was  the 
nniTersal  caetom,  at  all  periods  and  in  all  parta 
of  the  Greek  world,  to  bury  objects  ot  a  great 
variety  of  kinds  with  the  corpse.  The  scorva 
of  diouaandaot  raseaotid  terracottaa  con  tuned 
in  the  muaenma  of  Europe  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, diacovered  in  lomba. 

In  the  very  early  Sfykenaean  graves  were 
foond  gold  and  silver  cups  and  ornament*; 
bronie    caldrons    and    other  veaaala;    broose 

The  objects  usually  placed  in  tombs  may  be 
thus  claa^fled.  (a)  The  vaae  which  contained 
the  ashes,  if  the  body  had  been  bamt.  This 
waa  moat  often  of  pottery,  but  sometimes  of 
precioas  material.  If  the  body  bad  not  beoi 
burnt,  acoffln  waa  often  used,  of  wood,  eattban- 
ware,  or  stone.  (6)  Objects  which  had  ap- 
parently belonged  to  the  dead,  aoah  aa  atrigil*. 


91  (the 


(a) 


is  the  i. 


lall  round 

ion.     (6)  n\<t>n(, 
the  gronnd.     (c) 


fe.J    id)  A 


top,  below  whi 
rectangular  elabs,  lying  o] 
STijAia.  [Iti^Xti,  and  cut 
cujos  or  shrine-shaped  atones.  xneLopiagenB. 
rally  of  pedimental  form,  supported  by  pilasters 
orfreecolumna.  The  space  thus  enclosed  ia  filled 
by  a  Bcolptured  representation,  (a)  MmMoe, 
targe  reotongular  blooka  of  atone,  with  architec- 
1 .   _..!._  , J  _jj  ^|jg  comioe. 


(/]  Hydritu,  laive  marble  vases,  in  the  ehi 
a  lekythns,  or  of  a  tall  amphora  [Fnniu] 


oan^ 


rairrora,  perfume  bottles,  needlea,  rinm, 
brooches,  and  other  personal  omunents.  (e) 
Veaaala  holding  meat  and  drink  for  the  dead, 
(i)  Small  terracotta  figures.  These  —  "  - 
cially  treqaent  in  Boeotia,  and  are 
named  after  Tanaera,  where  Ihey  w 
found  in  large  nombers.  They  were  sometimes 
intentionally  broken  before  being  placed  in  the 
tomb  [IsTrsDOtt*].  (e)  Charon'a  coin  [see 
Founi,  p.  81S].     To  these  moat  be  added  k 

graved  gems,  earthenware  hunpa,  small  objects 
of  bronse,  glaaa  bottles  and  cnpa. 

3.  Italian. — Among  the  nationa  of  Italy 
the  Etrosoans  are  remarkable  for  the  core  which 
they  gave  to  their  graves.  The  more  sumptuous 
tombs  consist  of  excavated  chambers,  either  in 
the  face  of  the  rock  or  approached  by  a  shaft 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tomb  figured 
here  is  hewn  in  imitation  of  wood-eonBtruction ; 
and  in  fact  the  sepnlchrol  chambers  genenUly 


le  oouchea,  accompanied  by 
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Etrurid  0.  favourite  form  is  a  n 

phagoB  with 

Huble,  Bbme,  almbutei, 

oommonlT  need.       Otiier  materialB  ased   are 

gUaa,  and  Tuioaa  meUlB— lead,  bronze,  silver, 


OTS)  is  of  marble. 


1  flgoced  below  (fig. 


.B  in  Greek  tomba,  o.  large  Domber  of  otbei 
objects  were  genero^y  placed  in  the  tomb, 
iDch  as  weapons  mid  armoar,  agncnltaml 
implemeats  and  tools;  and  in  the  case  of 
womeD,  articles  ol    the    toilet^   scent-bottlea, 


Sera.    [loniu,] 

St'TU.  An  eaTtbeiiwareja.r.  ufiedfor  keeping 
ioe  and  oil  (Vano,  Ji.  It.  iii.  2,  8),  burjing 
a  hoard  of  money  (Perg.  ii,  11), and  apparently 
for  cooking  (Plaat.  Capi.  iv.  4,  B).  It  v» 
smaller  than  doliiim,  bat  larger  than  amphcnt 

28).   [PotWry.l 

Se'TiBOm  (tupiKir,  bo^S-M^a).  Silk  appears 
^"  Bomau  literature  under  throe  different 
— aes — ve*tet  Coae,  bombycinat,  and  terieae. 
Oo«  TBBtU  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  Uter 
than  Pliny,  and  we  may  suppose  this  induatiy 
to  have  died  oat  early  in  the  Empire,  <rhe 
bombji  of  KoB  was  a  species  living  on  the 
oak,  die  ash,  and  the  cypress  ;  that  of  Atsyria 
was  the  true  mulberry  silkworm.  The  material, 
therefore,   was    origiuaUy   different,   but    was 

eated  in  the  same  way  ;  for  in  both  districts 
le  insect  was  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  its 

led  aa  '     "  '^™ 

.ail 

unwind  these,  because 

carded,  a ^_ 

silk  which  is 
called  gaZette. 

The  produce  of  the  mulberry  silkworm  waa 
used  at  all  times  in  India,  Persia,  and  Auayria, 
but  the  Chinese  alone  discovered  the  method 
of  unwinding  the  cocoon  before  it  was  pierced, 
and  while  it  was  entire,  and  cultivated  the 
silkworm  tor  that  purpose,  instead  of  carding 
the  pianed  oocoona.  This  true  silk  was  im- 
ported from  China,  usually  overland  through 
Samarcand  to  tlie  Persian  Golf,  thence  to 
Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  and  finally  to  Boine. 

Chinese  silk  (rriiia  aiiptKiv],  or  raw  silk 
(ji^Tofa),  appears  to  have  been  combined  with 
cotton  or  Sax — by  what  process  is  not  known — 
into  a  material  called  smcum,  a  cheaper, 
lighter,  and  more  transparent  stuff  than  the 
Cnineae  silk.    This  material  becamd  more  and 

_.    .. dressed  in  silk. 

S3.)  BigorouB  measares  were 
adopted  hy  those  emperors  who  were  cha- 
racterised by  severity  of  manners,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  silk,  while  others,  like  Caligula, 
encouraged  it  (Suet.  Cai.  bi  ;  Mart.  li.  S,  97). 

Pore  woven  silk  stuffs,  called  holcuricaa, 
were  introduced  by  ElagabaluB.  This  silk  was 
said  to  have  been  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Subtericat  (or  tramoaericae)  is  the  name  tor 
a  fabrio  in  which  the  woof  wae  silk,  and  t'.:o 
wup  of  flax  or  wool. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  O^To^a)  in  Europe 
was  flnt  attempted  nnder  Justinian,  GSO  iji. ; 
and  the  monulactore  of  silk,  having  been  loi^ 
confined  to  Greece,  waa  at  length  in  the  twelfth 
centoiy  transported  into  Sicily,  and  thence  ex- 
tended over  the  Sooth  of  Europe.   (See  Gibbon, 


, BO   forth.     Clothes,  money. 

food  and  drink,  and  vessels  for  containing 
them,  were  often  added.  Lastly,  altars,  lamps 
and  candelabra,  intended  for  ritaal  purposea. 


1.  xl.) 


i.B). 


0  put  a 


Bern,  dim.  Sa'mls  (trpioy).  A  saw.  The 
invention  of  the  saw  was  attributed  either  to 
Daedalus  (Plin.  vii.  S  IH!)}  or  to  his  nephew 
Perdii  (Ov.  Met.  viil.  U&).  [Oireinni.]  The 
iron  blade  of  the  saw  was  called  rdpiroi  in 
Greek,  lamina  in  Latin  (Verg.  Georg.  i.  149) ; 
the  teeth,  itivTts  and  dentet;  sawdust,  scoiu, 
terrago,  pivTjiia.  The  form  of  tho  larger  saw 
or  frame-saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  in 
flg.  979  from  Pompeii.  It  was  held  by  a  work- 
man (ttctor  terrariut)  at  each  eod.  The  saw 
was  guided  bva  Itie,  and  the  timber  kept  open 
by  wedgei.     The  hand-saw  on  the  right  in  the 
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whole  management  of  the  estate  was  frequently 
entrusted :  the  household  slaves  under  a  steward 
(raftlas)i  the  female  slaves  under  a  stewardess 
(rofila)  (Xen.  Oecon.  9,  §  11). 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots 
and  the  Penestae,  serve  in  the  armies;  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Ai^inusae,  when  the 
Athenians  armed  their  slaves  (Pausan.  i.  82, 
§  8 ;  SohoL  ad  Ar.  Ban.  88),  were  exceptions  to 
uiegeneral  rule. 

The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slaves 
differed  m  no  respect  from  any  other  property. 
Greek  slavery,  however,  especially  at  Athens, 
will  compare  favourably  with  the  same  insti- 
tution at  Rome,  or  as  practised  by  Christian 
nations  in  the  New  World.  At  Atnens  there 
was  no  slave  costume  regulated  by  law,  and 
differing  from  the  dress  of  the  citizens ;  only 
the  wearing  of  long  hair  was  not  allowed  them. 
They  did  not  make  way  in  the  street;  they 
could  not  be  struck,  for  fear  of  assaulting  a 
freeman;  and  they  enjoyed  much  freedom  of 
syeech  (Iffriyopla).  Slaves  were  excluded  from 
the  gymnasium  and  the  ekklesia  (Ar.  Thesm. 
294 ;  Plut.  Phoc.  84) ;  but  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  temples  and  shrines,  or  to 
assist  at  sacred  rites,  whether  public  or  private 
[Dem.]  0.  Neaer.  p.  1874,  §  85).  In  his  relations 
with  his  master  a  slave  might  naturally  expect 
corporal  chastisement,  which  could  not  lawfully 
be  inflicted  on  a  freeman  {Dem,  c.  Timocr.  p. 
752,  §  167) ;  but  in  the  case  of  extreme  cruelty  or 
outrage  he  could  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Theseus  [Asylum],  and  claim  the  privilege 
of  being  sold  away  from  his  oppressor  (tdSo'iv 
o/rciy,  Plut.  Thes.  86;  Ar.  Eq.  1812).  His  life 
was  safe  even  from  his  master ;  he  could  not  be 
put  to  death  without  legal  sentence  (Eur.  Hec. 
291, 292).  ■  Against  assault  or  outrage  by  anyone 
else  than  his  master  the  slave  was  protected  by 
law.    [Appendix,  Greek  Law,  *Y3pks.] 

This  comparative  humanity,  however,  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  barbarous  rule  that  if  a 
master  were  murdered  and  the  perpetrator 
remained  undetected,  the  whole  household 
should  be  executed ;  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  of  slaves,  female  as  well  as  male,  was 
at  Athens  taken  under  torture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  actually  took  place ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  challenge  to  pxY>duce 
slaves  for  torture  {irp6KKriffis  th  fidaayov)  was 
refused.  It  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  test  to  decide  a  question,  rather  «than  a 
method  of  eliciting  evidence,  and  may  have 
been  a  relic  of  some  ancient  form  of  ordeal.  In 
private  actions  (in  which  alone  irp<{fcA9}0'if  elf 
iSdCtroyoK  was  used),  either  party  might  challenge 
^poKaAci<r0ai)  the  other  to  give  up  his  slaves 
for  torture,  or  tender  his  own  to  be  similarly 
examined.  To  call  for  the  production  of  slaves 
in  this  way  wac  i^ruyf  to  comply  with  the 
demand  Mili6yai  (Dem.  c.  Onet.  i.  p.  874,  §§  85, 
86).  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
the  torture  was  a  frequent  incident  in  the  law 
courts  {Nub.  620).  Afterwards,  though  the  law 
remained  the  same,  some  feeling  of  humanity 
made  the  Athenian  practice  less  inhuman  than 
the  theory  (cf .  Dem.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1258,  c.  Ooru 
p.  1265 ;  Lys.  4, 1 12 ;  Tormentnin). 

The  bad  as  well  as  the  good  side  of  slave-life 
at  Athens  may  be  seen  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Greek  slaves  not  unfrequently  mutinied  (Plat. 
Legq.  vi.  p.  777  c);  but  in  Attica  these  out- 
brecucs  were  mostly  confined  to  the  mining 
slaves,  who  were  treated  more  harshly  than  the 
others. 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 


though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome.  Manu- 
mitted slaves  (iireXct^c^i)  did  not  become 
citizens,  as  they  did  at  Bome,  but  piwsed  into 
the  condition  of  metoeks.  They  were  obliged 
to  honour  their  former  master  as  their  patron 
(irpo(rr<in7f ),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards 
him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered  them  liable 
to  the  Zlien  ixoarcuriouf  by  which  they  might 
again  be  sold  into  slavery.  [See  Appendix, 
labertus;  'AiroaraaCov  8Ckti,  'Airpooro- 
aCov  Ypai^.] 
Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens :  whether  a  licence  duty  paid  annually, 
or  an  import  duty  and  tax  on  sales,  i:;  not 
certain. 

2.  Roman. — Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  numerous 
under  the  kings  and  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Republic. 

For  the  legal  aspect  of  slavery  see  Appendix, 
Roman  Law,  Beryitiu. 

In  ancient  times  trades  and  mechanical  aria 
'  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  clientes  of  the 
patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in  the  country 
were  cultivated  for  the  most  part  by  the  pro< 
prietor  and  his  family.  But  as  the  territories 
of  the  Roman  state  were  extended,  large  por- 
tions of  the  ager  publicus  occupied  by  patricians 
began  to  be  cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave 
labour  (cf .  Liv.  vi.  12).  As  slaves  became  more 
plentiful  and  cheap,  their  number  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  class  of  free  men  was 
thrown  almost  entirely  out  of  employment. 
There  was  accordingly  a  provision  in  the  Lici- 
nian  Rogations  (867  B.C.)  that  a  certain  number 
of  free  men  should  be  employed  on  every  estate. 
The  lands,  however,  still  continued  to  be  almost 
entirely  cultivated  by  slaves  (Suet.  lul.  42).  In 
Sicily  the  number  of  agricultural  slaves  was 
immense,  and  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  drove  them  twice  (in  184  and 
102  B.C.)  to  open  rebellion. 

The  number  of  domestic  slaves  still  con- 
tinued to  be  small.  Persons  in  good  circum- 
stances seem  usually  to  have  had  only  one  to 
wait  on  them  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  26),  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master  with 
the  word  por  (puer)  affixed  to  it :  as  Gaipor, 
LucipoTf  Marctpor.  Cato,  when  he  went  to 
Spain  as  proconsul,  took  only  three  slaves 
with  him.  During  tiie  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public and  under  the  Empire  the  number  of 
domestic  slaves  greatly  increased  (Cic.  Pis. 
27 ;  Juv.  iii.  141).  Horace  {Sat.  i.  8,  12)  seems 
to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  number 
which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
would  keep  ^cf.  Sat.  i.  6, 107).  The  imTnmittA 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constant  wars 
of  the  Republic  augmented  the  number  of  slaves 
to  a  prodigious  extent.  Thus  a  freedman  under 
Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  property  in  tiie 
civu  wars,  left  at  his  death  as  many  as  4116 
slaves  (Plin.  xxxiii.  §  186).  Two  hundred  was 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  8, 11).  The  mechanical  arts,  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  clients,  were  in  later 
times  entirely  exercised  by  slaves  (Cic.  Off.  L  42, 
150).  The  games  of  the  amphitheatre  required 
an  immense  number  of  slaves  trained  for  the 
purpose.    [Oladiatores.] 

Under  the  Empire  various  enactments  were 
made  to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  masters  towards 
their  slaves ;  but  the  spread  of  Christianity  tended 
most  to  ameliorate  tneir  condition,  though  the 
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mstica,  where  they  were  obliged  to  work  in 
chains  or  fetters  (Plant.  Most.  L  1,  18;  Ter. 
Phorm.  ii.  1,  20).  They  were  freqaentlv beaten 
with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the  Flagmm. 
Slaves  were  also  punirfied  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their 
feet  (Plant.  Aain.  ii.  2,  81),  or  by  being  sent  to 
work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pistrinum.  [£r« 
gastulnm ;  Kola.]  The  Furoa  and  Crux  were 
specially  aervilia  aupplicia.  For  the  cruelty 
of  Boman  ladies  at  tneir  toilet,  see  Ov.  Am,  i. 
14,  15,  A,  A,  iii.  286;  Mart,  ii,  66;  Juv.  vi. 
498,  &6. 

Runaway  &hkyes  (fugitivi)  and  thieves  (fures) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark 
(8Hgma)f  whence  they  are  said  to  be  Tiotati  or 
tnacripti  (Mart.  vii.  76.  9);  or  wore  an  iron 
collar  with  a  badge  [Coliare,  fig.  867]. 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many 
hours  in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they 
usually  allowed  uem  hdudays  on  the  public 
festivals.    [Satomalia.] 

There  was  no  distinctive  dress  for  slaves. 
Male  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  toga 
or  bulla,  nor  females  the  stola ;  but  otherwise 
they  were  dressed  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
poor  people,  in  tunics  and  cloaks  of  a  aaxk 
colour  {pullaii)  and  slippers  (cr£^(2a«),or  in  the 
country  Scnlponeae  or  clogs  (Cic.  Pis.  88,  98). 

The  rites  of  burial  were  not  denied  to  slaves. 
Slaves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with  their 
masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Di  Manes  of  slaves.  It  seems  to 
have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  master  to 
bury  his  slave.  In  1726  aj).  the  burial  vaults 
of  tne  slaves  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia 
were  discovered  near  the  Via  Appia. 

Authorities:  for  Greek  slavery,  Becker, 
Charikles;  MahaSy,  Social  Life  in  Greece. 
For  Boman  slavery,  Becker,  QaXlus ;  Gibbon, 
ch.  ii. ;  Marquardt,  Privailehen ;  Wallon,  His- 
toire  de  lEsclavage;  Friedlander,  Mosurs 
BomaiTtes.  &c. 

Seste'rtiiun,  Beste'rtiaB  (—semis  terHuSy  i.e. 
24 :  e.g.  pes  sestertiu  s,  2^  feet).  In  common  use 
the  numus  sestertius  or  sestertius  (Eng.  ses- 
terce) was  the  unit  of  Boman  money  almost 
throughout  historical  times.  The  symbol  ex- 
pressing sestertius  is  I  IS  (two  units  and  a  semis) ^ 
«S  or  HS. 

For  the  monetary  value  of  the  sestertius  see 
Coinage. 

Sums  up  to  a  thousand  sestertii  were  simply 
stated  in  sestertii.  Sums  of  several  thousand 
sestertii  were  expressed  as  so  many  milia  ses- 
terOoruin  [numoruTti]  or  seatertium  [numwm]. 
Thus  decern  milia  sestertinm  is  10,000  sestertii ; 
and  the  same  amount  is  usually  expressed  by 
the  formula  decern  sestertia.  Sums  of  a  million 
sestertii  and  upwards  are  expressed  by  a  use  of 
the  numeral  adverbs  in  -ies :  centena  miliaj  a 
hundred  thousand,  being  expressed  or  under- 
stood. Thus  a  million  sestertii  is  decies  centena 
milia  sestertium^  a  phrase  abridged  to  decies 
seMertium.  Similarly,  vicies  and  tricies  sester- 
tinm stand  for  two  and  three  million  sestertii, 
and  so  on.  Cicero,  e.g.  (Verr.  Act.  IL  i.  89, 100), 
thus  expresses  2,285,417  sestertii :  •  vicies  du- 
centa  tnginta  quinque  milia  quadringentos  xvii 
numos'  (i.e.  sestertios).  The  distinction  be« 
tween  units,  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sestertii  is  conventionally  expressed 
(as  in  all  numerals)  by  adding  lines  above 
or  beside  the  numeral :  thus  HS  X  =  10  ses- 
tertii: HS^- 10,000  sestertii  or  10  sestertia; 

SiXl  B  decies  sestertinm  or  1,000,000  sestertii. 


SIBYLLINI  LIBBI 

The  English  equivalent  of  sums  stckted  in 
sestertii  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  bat 
a  Bufficientapproximation  will  be  reached  if  the 
metal  value  of  a  sestertius  or  sesterce  is  takem 
at  twopence,  and  that  of  a  sestertinm  at  from 
Si.  to  101.  sterling.  What  was  the  equiviUent 
of  a  sestertius  in  modem  money  as  r^arda 
purchasing  power,  is  a  different  and  an  in- 
soluble problem. 

Sevir.    [Augnstales;  Eqnites.] 

Sextani.    [Tables,  Xm.,  XYTL] 

Sexta'rini.  A  Boman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
equal  to  the  (c'o"n;f  of  tiie  Greeks.  [Quad- 
rantal.J  It  was  one-sixth  of  the  congiut : 
whence  its  name.  It  was  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  as,  into  parts  named  uncia^ 
sextans,  <fec.  [Tables,  VTL,  VIII.,  XTTT.]. 

Se'xtnla.  The  sixth  part  of  the  unHa ;  as 
a  fraction,  =V^.    [Uncia;  Tables,  XV.] 

Sibylli'ni  Uori.  The  three  books  known  by 
this  name  at  Borne  down  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in  B.C.  83» 
were  said,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
to  have  been  bought  from  the  Sibyl  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  (or  Torquinius  Priscus).  It 
is  probable  that  these  books  were  aotoally 
acquired  about  this  date,  and  that  they  are  a 
symbol  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  worship 
into  the  Boman  world.  The  centre-point  of 
these  changes  is  the  Capitoline  temple  of 
Jupiter,  where  the  books  were  kept.  That 
temple  expressed  the  union  in  a  religious  centre 
of  the  entire  populus  of  Bome,  comprising  boUi 
patricians  and  plebeians.  All  members  of  the 
state,  whether  Latin,  Sabine,  or  Etruscan, 
might  worship  in  it ;  and  any  god  might  be  the 
object  of  worship  there. 

Whence  these  books  came,  and  how  they 
were  originally  compiled,  are  questions  of  great 
obscurity.  Sibylla  was  no  doabt  a  Grc^k 
word  signifying  a  certain  type  or  ideal  of  the 
inspired  prophetess  [see  Diyinatio;  Oraouliim]. 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  Sibylla  is  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Herakleitus  of  Ephesus  (c.  518  b.c!), 
who  knew  of  one  onl^ ;  but  in  course  of  time 
the  type  became  localised  in  various  cities,  and 
we  hear  of  no  less  than  ten  Sibyllae — ^Persica, 
Libyca,  Delphica,  Cimmeria,  Erythraea,  Samia^ 
Cumana,  Hellespontica,  Phrygia,  Albunea  (or 
Tiburtina).  Tarauinius,  on  his  expulsion  from 
Bome,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Gnmae, 
and  the  great  majority  of  ancient  authorities 
derive  the  books  directly  from  Cumae  (cf .  Vei^. 
Eel.  iv,  4,  Aen.  vi.  42  sqq. ;  Ov.  Fast,  iv.  168, 
257).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  oracles 
came  to  Bome  from  Cumae,  having  been 
brought  there  from  Erythrae,  the  seat  o!  a  very 
early  collection  of  oracles. 

The  oracles  were  said  to  have  been  written  on 
palm-leaves  (Yerg.  Aen,  iii.  444),  but  this  may  be 
merely  a  fragment  of  tradition  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  lost.  It  is  probable  that  owing  to  the 
secrecy  with  which  all  such  transactions  were 
guarded  by  the  Boman  priests,  the  method  of  con- 
sultation was  unknown  even  to  the  BcHnans 
themselves.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  a 
verse  was  taken  at  chance,  and  twisted  in  any 
way  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances.  [Sortes!] 
And  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  interpreters 
sometimes  invented  not  only  the  application, 
but  the  response  itself  (see  Liv.  xxix.  10,  5, 
xxxviii.  45,  8).  The  prophecies  were  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  probably  in  hexameters. 

The  leaves  or  rolls  containing  them  were 
deposited  in  the  temple  on  the  Capitol,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  duo  viri  sacris  faciundis 
(Liv.  V.  18,  6).    These  officials  or  priests  were 
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(1)  acd  (a)  Signa  and  Vsraia.—i 
distinctive  feabare  of  Roman  warfare 
it  nas  mainly  cairied  on  with  the  bt 
that  the  tactical  unit  waa  a  small  on^  vii.  the 
maniple    of   130-60  men   [Ezetatttuj.      Each 
maniple  hod  a  nignum  (Jav.  xxvii.  14,  8);  hat 
there  appear  to   have  been   generally,  it 
always,  two  tigniferi  in  the  maniple.     F 


be  oalied  liffnum,  mffuda 
Liy.  iiT.  BB,  IB ;  Polyb.  vl.  a<,  B. 
The  tWHT  were  earned  at  the 
head  of  ttie  column  oh  the  march, 
bnt  probably  stood  in  the  hind- 
~  ~  it  Tank   of   the  maniple  in 

He.    Henoa    the   term  ante- 

li^nHRil^SrcltluO  Theil  great 


tJiGNA  UHJTAIUA 

(Caea.  B.  6.  ii.  W,  1);  it  was  the  rallyinR- 
point  of  the  eoldiers  in  the  case  ol  a  lunailtu^. 
The  signa  of  the  maniples  duririg  the  Hepnbiic 
seem  to  have  had  a  vesillum  on  them.  It  ie 
id  probable  that  the  new  form  of  tiffnum  which' 
the    llad   no  veiillam   at    all  waa    inttodoced    b? 

AugUstOB. 

Vexilla  were  also  the  peculiar  eUndaj^a 
(a)  ot  divigions  o[  iDfantry  detached  foi  some 
special  daty,  {i>)  of  troopH  of  discharged  vete- 
rana  called  out  for  further  service- 

(B)  Imagina  (medalliooa  of  the  omperore). 
Id  the  early  Empire  imagini/ffri  aie  foond  be- 
longing to  the  I^ona  and  to  the  aaxili&ry 
Dohorta  ;  each  legion  and  each  auxiliary  oohort 
had  one  imaginifei. 

(*j  Aquilae.—F'rom  the  lime  of  Marina  the 
aqutla  was  the  standard  of  the  legion.  Besides 
being  the  sign  of  Bnion  of  the  nhole  legion,  j4 
marked  where  the  commander  happened  to  be, 
and  accordingly  where  the  main  body  of  th« 
legion  WHS  stationed.  During  a  battle  it  waa 
in  charge  ot  the  primus  pilui  (Tac.  Hitt.  Hi. 
aa ;  Iiiv.  iii.  ee,  B).  in  the  camp  it  was  p1ac«d 
in  a  little  shrine  {aedicula)  (Cic.  Cat.  i.  B) ;  For 
Ule  atuidarda  were  held  as  sacred  (Flin.  xiii. 
§38). 

The  Form  of  tite  Standards. 

(1)  Signa. — Thesi^na  of  the  legions  were  is 


H(.  BM.-Blgnttor.    cProia  Tr«Jm'i 

importance,  as  (he  ceube-point 
of  the  tactical  unit,  may  be  shown 
from  the  nnmber  ot  phraaea  in 
which  the  word  tigna  occurs 
(signa  t<ilUr»,  tigna  movere, 
signa  fern,  rijmo  eonverten, 
signa  conttituere,  ligna  obicere). 
The  word  of  command  was  always 
direoted  to  the  standard-bearers 


(Liv. 


.  SB,  1, 


i.  8,  1).    The  a 


mferi  (or  vexUliferi)  wore  on  their  shoulders  a 
besjjdn,  the  head  of  which  came  over  the 
bead  in  place  of  a  hehneL     (Fig.  981). 

The  aimwot  the  legions,  then,  were  the  stan- 
dards of  the  maniples.  (Fig.  BSa).  Even  after 
the  regular  introduction  ol  cohorts  and  centnriea 
as  admin iatrstive  units,  the  tactical  unit  re- 
mained the  maniple  of  two  oenturiea.  Under 
the  Empire  also  the  caanipalar  arrangement 
remained  in  force  as    far   as  the    stondardt 


e  ((ioTovJ  with  a  poini 


fixing  into  the  ground 
{airpiaxo% ',  cuspes.  Suet.  lui.  B9)  and  a  croatu 
piece  ot  wood  (mora)  a  little  above  this  point 
to  prevent  the  pole  sinking  too  deep  into  the 
ground  <eee  Sg.  86B).  The  pole  waa  plated  with 
silver.  Towards  (he  top  was  a  transverHe  bar 
with  ribands  hanging  from  it ;  and  these  often 
had  at  their  ends  silver  ivy-Ieavet.  Along  this 
ttanavetae  bar  (here  appears  to  have  been  pUcad 
a  plate  containing  Uie  name  ot  the  legioii, 
cohort,  and  maniple  to  which  the  signtm  be- 
longed. Below  the  transverse  baroame  a  series 
of  disks,  probably  of  silver  (Plin.  ixxiii.  §  58), 
like  the  phalerae.  These  weremilitarr  deoora- 
" '■ —  *-  " '-'-  -     oenturj.     These 


could  be  taken  off  the  pole ;  and  pole* 
t  them  were  called  ineompta  ligna, 
ere  oanied  at  military  tnnerals  (Tac. 
i.  3).   Ornare  signa     V'Mli^ 


have 


and  later  each  century  had  a  tignum. 

There  was  no  special  aignum  for  cohorts; 
hut  Trajsj]  introduced  a  standard  {dTacof 
representing  the  head  of  a  serpent,  nith  a  body 
made  of  Tarioualy- coloured  sluSs.  Its  bearer 
was  called  draconarius. 

(-2)  Vcxillum, '  flag,'  was  the  oldest  standard 
ot  tile   Roman    army.     1(  was  raised  on   (he 
janiculum  while  the  comitia  centuriata  were  I  fidelity.    Agaii 
being  held  (Liv.  iiiii.  IB,  11) ;  floating  over  |  times  foui  ' ' 
<he  general's  tent,  it  gave  the  signal  tor  battJ 


the  disks  was  a  cresoect, 
probably  a  kind  of  amulet- 
Above    the   cross-har  was 


times  a  small    vexil- 
(Sall.   lag.    SG,    99), 

.! ipstretohed  hand,  the  token  o 

figures  of   animals  are  some 


belos 
The  standards  o 


the  auxiliary  cohorts  a 
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■■  ■■  done  to  this  daj  in  Oreoce ;  boiM,  cheets, 

wine  eatka  knd  j&tB,  dtc 

(i)  The  aign  of  a  shop  (Qaintil.  ti.  a,  88). 
(E^.B90.) 

(G)  [AatronomlaJ 

flilex.  (1)  Any  kind  of  flint  or  h&rd  stone 
(Vorg,  Afti.  L  17* ;  Or.  MBt.  rii.  18B ;  Sec). 

(3)  A  eacrificUl  knife  of  flint  (Ui.  i.  34 ;  cf. 
Catall.  liiii.  B). 

(8)  PolrgonoJ  blodis  of  1&T>  used  cammonly 
foi  paving  both  at  Borne  (Jdt.  vi.  SGO)  and  in 
the  oomitrr  (Verg.  BeL  i.  15).   fTiM.] 


■  ma^  of 


SUlaa'rniou.    [Fnnu.] 
UHqna  (loKlT.or).    Tlii 

weight,  being  the  (iilli  part  of 


[Pondna;  Tables, 


BiiDB.    [Aiehiteotnia-l 
Bi'mpnlnm  or  Blmpn'rimii.    [Bkarifiainm.] 
Bladon.    [Britni ;  Carbaiiur] 
ainnm  (l)  and  Blnot.    A  bawl  (Verg.  EcL  vii. 
83;  aooording  to  SerriiiB  ad  U>c-  fivnonTmoDs 

Kith    Aeratiwho- 
nun  (Plant  Cvrc. 
i.  1,  83,  Bud.  1.  a, 
83,  Ac). 
Sluni.    [Sreii, 

TOOA.] 

aipa'riam. 

^keatram,    p. 
S3B,  b.] 
Blpho,  BifO  { Jio- 

flfrmi).     A  siphon 


seU; 


(2) 


■applying  a  foon- 

tain     [FoiU.]       A 

toroing  pomp  [Antlla]  need  u  a  flre-ei^ine 

(Plin.  £p.  1. 1%  2) :  honoe  nphonarii,  fliemen. 

ailtiiim  ((TfiaTpsv).    A  mfBtical  iDBtnunent 

of  mniic,  <ued  bj  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 


Bi). 
Sitellk.    [SltnUO 

ZkTO^ItXaKIS.    A 

board  of  olHcers, 
chosen  by  lot,  at 
AtheOB.  Their  boai- 
noBS  wai  pattly  to 
waloh  the  arriial  of 
the  com  thipB  and 
take  account  of  the 
qnautity  imported, 
and  to  see  that  the 
import  laws  were 
duly  obBerred ;  part- 
ly to  regulate  and 
control  the  sales  of 
oom  in  tbs  market, 
dntiee  much  re- 
sembling those  of 
the      'Avapav6|ioi 

ar  tyopiroiai)    and 
■Tpoviinoi     with 
regard  to  other  saleable  articles.    Their  n 
ber  was  ten,  viz.  firs  for  the  city  and  fice 


XiToirAXai.    [ZIto{.] 
ZItoc,  com.     The 


f  Attica 


the  production  of  figs,  olivea, 
ana  grapes,  wsa  not  BO  well  suited  for  oom ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  import  com  for  the 
subBislenoe  ol  the  popolatiOD. 

According  to  the  accredited  calculation,  whilst 
the  soil  of  Attica  coold  grow  no  more  than  a( 
miiliona  of  medimni  of  nam,  chiefly  barley,  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  population  would  be 
about  sj  mtllioDB  of  medimtii,  requiring,  there- 
fore, an  importation  of  about  a  million  medinuii. 
It  came  from  the  conntries  bordering  on  the 
Euiine  Bea,  and  more  especially  ^m  Ute 
Kimmsriaa  Bosporas  and  the  Thnkian  Cher- 
sonese; also  from  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyiims, 
Bhodes,  Sicily,  sod  Eaboea.  The  necesaitin 
of  the  Athenian;         ~      ' 


e  thorn 
mtifnl  ,_„_, 
r  that  the  c 


was  fortiiled, 

(tririryaeyoi  A^diti)  might  come  safely  round 
the  promontory.  Ships  of  war  were  often  em- 
idoyed  to  convoy  the  cargo  (■npHwijiinii'  T*r 
ffnoy)  I  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Athens  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Eniine. 
A  regularly  organised  mm  trade  was  thus  a 
matter  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  Atheniana. 
The  object  of  the  Athenian  goramment  was  to 
keep  ^>wn  the  price  of  oom  and  disconiage 
speculators  ;  eiportatiou  was  entirely  forbid- 
den; and  the  consignment  of  com  (a-i-nmir) 
to  any  other  port  than  Athens  was  made  ■ 
capital  oHence  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  B18,  §  87). 
This  was  the  rule  for  Attic  traders,  whether 
citizens  or  metoeks ;  while  of  the  oom  brought 
ioto  PciraeUH  in  foreign  bottoms  two-thuds 
was  to  be  carried  up  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  No  one  might  lend  money  toe  ship  that 
did  not  sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring 
a  return  cargo,  part  of  it  in  com.  to  Athena. 
Strict  regulatioDs  were  nude  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  com  in  tbe  market ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedinge  of  the  <rtmwAw  or  niiddtemsn  wera 
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or  not  a  foedus  existed,  the  Buperiozity  or 
suzerainty  of  Rome  was  implied. 

The  real  dependence  of  the  socii  on  Borne 
was  marked  by  the  perpetual  renunciation  of 
the  free  right  of  declaring  war*  which  was 
accomMjiied  by  the  loss  of  the  parallel  right 
of  making  independent  treaties;  the  sole  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  more 
distant  regea  aociif  such  as  those  of  Manretania 
and  Cappadocia,  who  exercised  the  right  of 
conducting  border  wars  on  their  own  account. 
The  Bomans  also  insisted  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  standing  national  confederations  witnin 
allied  states,  both  in  Italy  and  in  tiie  provinces. 

The  usual  requisition  on  the  Greek  states 
was  ships  of  war.  The  amount  of  the  contin- 
gent was  definitely  fixed,  or  changed  from  time 
to  time.  But  it  was  from  the  land  army  of  the 
Italians,  the  togatiy  or  80cii  nominisve  Latini^ 
that  the  main  strength  of  the  auxiliary  forces 
was  derived.  The  number  of  troops  required 
was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate  (Liv.  xli. 
5,  &c.),  and  the  consuls  fixed  the  proportionate 
contingent  from  each  allied  state.  The  names  of 
persons  so  liable  were  contained  in  the  charters 
\ formulae)  of  the  several  states  (Liv.  xxii.  67), 
service  being  regulated  by  the  census,  which 
was  modelled  on  that  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxix.  16). 
The  consuls  appointed  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  (Liv.  xxxiv.  66,  xxxvi.  8,  &o.).  The 
contingents  of  the  several  states  remained 
together  in  separate  cohorts,  each  under  its 
own  commander,  who  was,  probably,  in  most 
cases  the  magistrate  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxiii. 
19,  7),  and  the  soldiers  of  the  separate  states 
took  the  sacrwineTUum  to  their  own  com- 
mander. Besides  these  officers,  the  consuls  ap- 
pointed twelve  prefects,  apparently  Bomans,  as 
commanders  of  the  whole  body  of  the  socii,  whose 
power  answered  to  that  of  the  military  tribunes 
i  n  a  consular  army.  These  prefects  selected  one- 
third  of  the  cavalry  and  one-fifth  of  the  infantry 
of  the  socii,  who  formed  a  select  body  called 
extrcuyrdinarii.  The  remainder  were  then 
divided  into  two  large  divisions,  called  the  right 
and  the  left  wings  {alcLe^  Liv.  xxxv.  5) ;  each  of 
these  alody  composed  of  cohorts  and  commanded 
by  six  praefecti,  closely  resembled  a  Boman 
legion  (cf.  Liv.  xxxvii.  89).  Pay  and  clothing 
were  ^ven  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states 
to  which  they  belonged;  but  Bome  furnished 
them  with  provisions  at  the  expanse  of  the 
Bepublic,  the  allied  infantry  receiving  the  same 
as  the  Boman,  the  cavalry  somewhat  less  [Sti- 
pendinm].  The  right  of  the  allies  to  share  in 
the  distnbution  of  the  spoils  of  war  and  of 
conquered  lands  was  freely  recc^nised,  and  on 
some  occasions,  but  not  always  (Liv.  xli.  18), 
they  received  an  equal  share  with  the  Bomans 
(Liv.  xxxix.  6,  xl.  4^.  The  contingents  of  the 
Italian  socii  are  sometimes  called  arixUiay  those 
of  the  allies  outside  Italy  auxUia  externa  or 
proviTtcialia  (Liv.  xxii.  87, 7).  After  the  Social 
War,  however,  the  Italian  attxilia  or  togati  dis- 
appear, and  the  word  auxUia^  during  the  later 
Bepublic  and  the  Empire,  signifies  non- Italian 
contingents,  chiefly  light-armed  troops.  [Ex- 
eroitni;  Csitra.] 

8ome  of  the  dependent  kingdoms  paid  a 
tribute  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  war- 
indemnity  ;  but  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  neither  the  Italian  allies  nor 
the  liberae  or  foederatae  civitates  in  the  pro- 
vinces were  subject  to  it ;  foedus  implies  liber- 
taSt  and  libertas  {i\tv$€pCa)  is  invariably  con- 

i'oined  with  Immnnitaa  (dr^Acm).  Thus 
Itipendiarii  are  opposed  to  socii  (Cic.  Balb. 
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9,  24).  The  allies  had  freedom  of  local  ad- 
ministmtion  both  in  respect  to  jurisdiction  and 
local  ordinances  or  local  laws.  As  regards 
jurisdiction,  the  allied  state  was  outside  the 
authority  of  the  Boman  magistrates.  The 
allies,  however,  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
Boman  legislation,  especially  the  near  neigh- 
bours of  we  Bomans,  the  Italicit  and  many 
institutions  of  the  Boman  civil  law  were  ex- 
tended to  them:  e.g.  laws  of  inheritances, 
testaments,  &c. — some  accepted  voluntarily, 
some  imposed  by  Bome :  e.g.  the  Senatuscon- 
Bultum  ds  BacchanalibuB  (Liv.  xxxix.  19)  The 
tenure  of  independence  by  &/oederata  civitas 
lasted  theoretically  as  long  as  the  conditions  of 
the  foedus  were  observed:  but  the  notorious 
abuse  of  self-government  by  a  foederata  civitas 
might  cause  a  foedus  to  be  rescinded :  the  con- 
dition of  the  states  that  were  merely  liberae  was 
always  precarious  (Suet.  A  ug.  8) .  The  tendency 
of  the  imperial  administration  was  towards  an 
equalisation  in  the  position  of  provincial  st^ea, 
and  the  supervision  of  these  by  the  Siop^orrof 
or  hrayopBwral  (correctores)  and  the  KayurTol 
(curatores)  appointed  by  the  emperor  rendered 
their  position  but  little  different  from  that  of 
the  provincial  subject  towns;  but  the  name 
liberae  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  certain 
states  as  an  honorary  title. 

Soda'lei.  See  Appendix,  Boman  Law,  Col- 
leffiam. 

lola'riam.    [Horologinm;  DomaB.] 

Solea.    (1)  [Caloeni.] 

(2)  A  shoe  for  horses  or  mules.  In  Chreek 
literature  of  a  date  before  the  Boman 
conquest  there  is  no  trace  of  any  shoes  for 
animals,  except  in  the  case  of  camels,  which 
(Arist.  Hiat,  Anim.  ii.  6)  on  a  campaign  had 
a  Bort  of  shoe  (Ktip^arlyri)  bound  beneath  the 
foot.  The  epithets  x^^^^^^vr  {II.  xiii.  88) 
XoXic^KpoTor  (Ar.  Sq.  551),  merely  refer  to  the 
noise  of  the  horses  hoofs.  Xenophon  {de  Be 
Eq.  4)  gives  directions  for  the  sort  of  pave- 
ment which  would  best  harden  the  hoofs  (cf . 
Golum.  vi.  12).  We  have  no  repr^entation 
of  shoes  on  horses  {e.g.  on  the  bieze  of  the 
Parthenon),  and  we  are  told  that  hoofs  wore 
out  quickly  on  roads  (cf.  Thuc.  vii.  27). 

In  Boman  literature  we  find  mention  of  shoes 
for  mules  (Catull.  xvii.  26  [iron];  Suet.  Veap. 
28,  Nffro  80  [silver];  Plin.  xxxiu.  49,  §  140 
[gold]).  These  shoes  were  not  nailed,  but  bound 
on  as  described  below. 

.  Horses*  feet  when  tender  or  injured  were 
sometimes  shod  {calceati),  the  shoes  being 
made  of  iron  or  hemp  {apartei)  and  attached  by- 
bandages  {lemniHci  or  faaciolae). 

The  earliest  mention  of  nailed  horse-shoea  is 
probably  in  the  Tactica  (v.  4)  of  the  Emperor 


Fltf.  997.— Bone4ho«. 

Leo  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.  ;  but  numbers  of 
ancient  horse-shoes,  not  differing  in  shape 
from  those  now  in  use,  have  been  discovered 
in  France,  Switzerland>  and  Germany,  and  a 
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reflexion.  The  other  side  is  engraved  with  a 
design,  or  is  left  phun.  The  handle  is  often 
ornamented,  or  consists  of  a  statuette.    Many 


Fig.  I002.-Mlnor  with 
handle. 


tig.  1001.— Dlak-mlrror  on  a  ptdmtal. 

have  a  foot,  to  enable  them  to  stand  upright 
on  a  table. 

(2)  The  box-mirror  consists  of  two  circular 
disks  shutting  into  one  another,  and  sometimes 

united  by  a  hinge.  The 
upper  disk  or  cover  is 
ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  a  design  in 
relief,  and  its  interior  is 
polished  for  reflection. 
The  lower  disk,  or  box 
itself,  is  adorned  inside 
with  engraved  figures. 
The  best  specimens  may 
be  attributed  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  The 
reliefs  usually  consist  of 
subjects  relating  to  the 
cycle  of  AphnKlite  and 
Dionysus. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  bronse  mirrors  may 
have  been  etched  as  well  as  engraved. 

Etbuscam  Mibbors. — The  extant  examples, 
from  tombs  in  Etruria  and  Latium,  are 
extremely  numerous.  They  resemble  the 
Greek  mirrors  in  form.  Box-mirrors  occur, 
but  most  of  the  extant  specimens  are  disks 
with  a  handle  made  in  one  piece  with  the 
mirror,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  an  outer 
handle  of  bone  or  wood.  The  Etruscan  mirrors 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  mainly  of  the 
fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  The  subjects 
represented  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Greek 
mythology,  especially  the  Trojan  legends. 
Various  scenes  from  daily  life  are  also  repre- 
sented. The  names  of  the  personages  depicted 
are  often  written  near  them  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters {e.g.  Aplu  or  Apulu  =  Apollo ;  Achle^ 
Achilles;  Atuni8  =  Adonis).  The  designs  are 
nearly  always  inferior  copies  of  Greek  models. 
Rohan  MxRRoRs.—These  are  of  little  artistic 
importance,  and  are  usually  disk-mirrors  with 
an  ornamented  handle,  sometimes  in  the  foim 
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of  a  figure.  The  back  of  the  disk,  if  engraved, 
is  usually  ornamented  with  decorative  patteniB 
and  not  with  a  subject-design. 

Z4»0pa.    [KaUeoB.] 

Spica  (Spica'ta)  tetta'oea.  Oblong  tiles  set 
in  a  *  wheat-ear  *  or  *  herring-bone '  pattern  for 
floors  (Plin.  xxxvi.  62 ;  Vitr.  vu.  1,  4).  [Pic- 
tora :  Domos,  p.  250.] 

Sprenlnm.   t^^^'o^  ^^^  Armour,  Spea&s.j 

Spina.    [Ciroui.] 

Spinter,  Spinther  {a^fiyKnjp)  (Plaut.  M&jt. 
iii.  8,  4,  &cX  An  elastic  bracelet  [Armilla]. 
See  cuts  under  Armilla. 

Spira.  (1)  Any  coil  or  wreath,  of  rope,  hair, 
a  serpent,  &c. ;  in  Juv.  viii.  208  (see  Mayor's  note) 
it  appears  to  meem  a  lasso-rope  attached  to  the 
net  of  the  retiarius  to  recover  it  when  thrown. 
(2)  The  base  of  a  colunm.    [Architeetnra.] 

ZtriSaiit^.  J.  span,  a GreekmeasureeqtuJ to 
three-fourths  of  the  foot.  [Mensora,  Tables,  L] 

Sple'ninm.  A  patch  of  plaster  spread  on 
white  linen  or  leather  (Mart.  ii.  29,  viii.  38), 
used  both  medicinally  (Mart.  x.  22 ;  Plin.  xxix. 
181)  and  as  an  ornament. 

Spo'lia.  Four  words  are  commonly  em- 
ployed to  denote  booty  taken  in  war — prarda^ 
inanuhiae^  exuviaey  apolia.  Of  these,  praeda 
is  used  for  plunder  of  every  descriptioQ 
[Praeda].  Manubiae  was  the  money  which  ihe 
quaestor  realised  from  the  sale  of  praeda  (Cic. 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22,  59).  Exuviae  indicates  any- 
thing stripped  from  the  person  of  a  foe ;  apolia, 
armour  and  weapons,  although  both  woras  are 
applied  4oosely  to  trophies  such  as  chaxiots, 
standards,  &o. 

In  the  heroic  ages  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  me  conquerors  could  sooceed 
in  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils 
thus  obtained  being  the  only  unquestioDi^ile 
evidence  of  successful  valour  (cf.  Uom.  IL  viL 
77,  &c.f  xxii.  258,  &c.).  Among  the  Bomans, 
spoils  token  in  battle  were  considered  the  most 
honourable  of  all  distinctions  (see  Li  v.  xxiii. 
28).  Spoils  collected  on  the  battlefield,  or 
found  in  a  captured  town,  were  employed  to 
decorate  the  temples  of  the  gods,  triumj^al 
arches,  and  other  places  of  public  resort  (Lax. 
xxii.  57,  xxiv.  21),  but  those  which  were  gained 
by  individual  prowess  were  the  property  of  the 
winner,  and  were  exhibited  in  his  dwelling, 
being  hung  up  in  the  atrium,  or  arranged  in 
the  vestibulum,  with  appropriate  inscriptions 
(Liv.  X.  7,  xxxviii.  48;  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  28,  68; 
Suet.  NerOf  88;  Verg.  Aen.  ii.  604;  Ov.  A.  A. 
ii.  748).  They  were  regarded  as  peculiady 
sacred,  so  that  if  the  house  was  sold  the  new 
possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them 
(Plin.  XXXV.  §  7) :  e.g.  the  '  rostrata  domus '  of 
Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with  the  beaks 
of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the  piratet^ 
retained  its  ancient  orna- 
ments till  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D. 

Spolia  opima. — This  term 
applied  only  to  spoils  which 
were  won  on  the  field  of 
battle  from  the  leader  of 
the  opposing  army  by  a 
Roman  soldier :  and  strictly 
by  the  conmiander-in-chief  pig.  io(».-SpoUA 
of  the  Boman  army  (having  oplma.  (From  a  ooIb.» 
the  au8pi<^ia).  This  condi- 
tion was  only  fulfilled  on  three  occasions :  first, 
by  Romulus;  secondly,  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus; 
and  thirdly,  by  Marcellus  (Liv.  i.  10,  iv.  90, 
Epit.  XX. ;  Plut.  Bom.  16,  MarcelL  8).  In  this 
case  alone  could  they  be  dedicated    in    the 
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pkoed  &ctosB  the  oonne  ot  either  end.  Stand- 
ing here  in  a  line,  tlie  nmaan  were  aepaiated 
from  one  uiother  by  poats  inserted  in  the 
stone,  the  aocketa  ol  which  us  atiU  vixible,  at 
intervale  of  about  four  Olympian  feet- 
Stadia  were  in  later  timea  used  also  for  vild- 
beaat  showa  or  hunta  {•niiyytalui).  Henoe 
an  omphitheatie  was  sometinies  built  in  con- 
nexion with  the  atadinm. 


I   Dot 


lal.  88),  Angnstua  (Id.  that 
bnilt  stadia  at  triia 
a  stadium  never  i      Tb 


BTATUAHIA  AHS 

In  mathematical  geography  the  ordinary 
cocoputatioQ  ffaa  SOO  stadia  to  a  d^[TeB  of  a 
gnat  circle  of  the  earth's  surfaoe. 

Stala'gmiluiL  An  ear-drop  (PlauL  Men. 
iii.  S,  18).    ITnauTii.] 

BUtar.    [Coln^K*-! 

Btkts'n.  A  steelyard.  This  seema  to  hara 
been  an  tWion  inventioa,  and  w^  caUod 
ipana.      There  can  be  no   doubt 


I  balance  [Xibra]  was  a  far  older  >. .  _ 

than  the  steelyu^. 

The  sereral  parts  of  the  steelTard  are  tha 
beam  or  yard  (icaput)  saepeniled  by  a  hook  or 
chain  which  is  called  the  handle  (aiua)  ;  in 
this  is  the  point  of  leTolntion  (esntmmj,  and 
near  it  is  the  aaput,  from  which  depends  the 
scale  {lanrMla) ;  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
centrum  the  icapm  is  marked  with  pointa 
{puneia),  which  eipress  the  weight  of  objects 
■""'""  ""'"  M  the  oejwipondium,  or  hangii^ 
beam.      The   a«qai- 


_B  same  degree  ol  popn- 

w  thoae  of  (ha  circus  and  amphitheatre. 
(9)  Tbe  word  also  aignifled  the  ijiief  Oreek 

adopted  by  the  Bomans  also,  chteily  for  nauti- 
cal and  aatronotnical  measutements.  A  stade 
was  equal  to  rtOO  Greek  or  025  Roman  feet,  or 
to  136  Roman  paces ;  and  tbe  Boman  mile  con- 
tained B  stades  (Hdt.  ii,  119;  Plin.  iL  aS,  S  HI). . 
(For  the  exact  meaearement,  see  Tables,  lU.)  i 
This  standard  prevailed  throughout  Greece, .  I 
under  the  name  ol  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  i 
caUed  becaase  it  was  the  exact  length  of  Ibe  ^  I 
stadiom  or  root-race  course  u.t  Olympia.  .  ] 

The  length  of  the  Olympic  Htadiom  is  proved  I  i 
by  actual  measurement  to  be  from  starting! 
point  to  goal  19237  metres.     This  gives  '890& 
metre  as  the  length  of  the  Olympic  loot- 
It  is  probable  that  the  stadimn   is  simply 
the  ancient  furrow-length  or  furlong  (niiAiii  in 

The  SfauAof  was  two  arMia,  and  the  SJAixoi 
ail  or  more.  The  Irruiiit  of  four  stadia  we 
may  presume  to  have  been  the  length  of  one 
double  course  in  the  chaciot'race. 


Statfra  ii 
lachine  of  i_^ 

Btattna'Tla  txt.      This  title  will  b  

a  preaant  article  in  its  widest  interpretutioa, 

iluding,  in  fact,  all  that  we  call  by  the  name 

-'-' — e,'  whether  in  relief  or  in  the  round, 

tever  be  the  material  in  which   it  is 


and   marble;  (2)  metal;  (3)  wood,  t 

inlaid  and  gilded,  or  with  portions  in  marble 
{acToiitki)  or  gold  and   ivory  [ckrytelephatt- 


tant  to  OB,  because,  from  the  nature  of 
□Bteriol,  nearly  all  the  statues  still  pre- 
i  are  of  this  doss.     But  this  material. 


TOden 


)r  the  othen 


Archaeolo^stH  disagree  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  '  pointing'  from  a  finished  clay  model  wa* 
used.  In  some  cases  points  are  still  visible; 
but  this  is  only  in  the  case  of  late  Uellenistic 
or  Roman  works.  Unfinished  Oreek  statue* 
show  no  sign  ol  iti.  The  block  is  worked  away 
in  successive  layers,  more  delieat«  instruments 
being  used  as  the  sculpture  progreased.  Hie 
tools  mostly  used  were  tbe  punch,  with  a 
mallet,  and  vorioos  chisels ;  in  a  more  advanced 


traditioD  ue  the  Xyklapea,  Dakt;U,*i 
ines,  to  wbom  ore  attributed  tliB  buildu 
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ogsiil  walls, 
bolts  of  ZeoB,  the  trident 
oi  worfcingin  iron,  the  use 
UaditionH  appear  to  be  « 
Asia  Minor. 


Theii< 


I  Btep  in  traditii 


innected  locally  with 


ddlns  and 

called  the  Heroic  period  of  art.  In  Homer 
DaedalQB  n  only  caferred  to  aB  deriBing  a  X»C^' 
(i.«.  a  danee  or  dancing-place)  for  Ariadne  — not 
necBBBarily  as  a Bcolptor,  EpeinBissaidtohave 
been  the  maker  of  the  Trojan  horse.  By  the 
earlier  Greeks  he  waa  rerarded  aa  a  mythical 
ioTentor  and  magician.  He  became  later  the 
personification  of  eArly  Oreek  art. 

The  Shield  of  Achillea  (described  by  Homer, 
11.  iviii.)  and  the  Bhield  of  Heraklea  (aauibed 
to  Hesiod)  belong  to  the  aame  claaa. 

We  may  compare  these  poetical  deacriptioDS 
of  imaginary  works  with  the  Cheat  of  K^rpaelns 
dedicated  at  Olympia,  which  PanBamaa  de- 
Bcribea.  [Arc*.]  Kypselas  reigned  in  Corinth 
867-628  B.C.;  and  the  chest  may  probabiy  be 
asBigned  to  the  end  of  the  aeventh  centorv. 
The  scenes  carved  upon  it  were  taken  entirely 
tiota  mytliology.  Sculpture  proper  is  said  to 
be  unknown  to  Homer.  He  mentions,  how- 
erer,  a  figure  of  Athena  in  Troy,  upon  whose 
knees  th«  matrons  lay  a  robe.  Bat  this  may 
w  or  Klios  iiry6i  of  the  nideHt 


kind. 


I    this 


'AWodXiSoi,  AaCSaXa,  and  thaartists' names 
in  Clatt.  Did.) 

-480  B.C.    Greek  Archaic— Early 

ing  the  rise  of  Greek  sculptore, 

corded  by   ' 


Schonli.- 


e  buried  just  after  the  Persian  mvaaioo,  and 
lay  therefore  be  dated  approximately  EfiO-4MO 
.c.    In  these  it  is  poaaibfe  to  trace  thagrKdoaJ 


fig.  ll«»-Wln«»il  Vlolor7  br 


local 


,    of  I 


if  this 


ic  school  in  tbi- 


their  own.   Tradition  ttlls  '  fifth  century.    The  nude  male  figure  (fig.  1010). 

i  of  Chian  marble -workers,    called  the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  ie  one  of  a  eeriea  of 

I  ^amian    bronze-founders,    similar  statues  belonging  to  this  achool  and 

}    Kretans  working  in  marble    date.    These  Attic  sciuptures  offer  the  gTeAtf.?it 

and  wood,    the    '  Daedal-  .  contrast  to  Aeginetan  and  Pelopouuesian  woAa, 

ids,'  who  worked  also  on    lively  and  excellent  in   muscular  detail,  bnl 

tlie  mainland.  angular  and  forced  in  attitude. 

Among  the  most  primi-  '  Ionic  influence  is  traced  alao  in  Idkonift  and 
tit-n  statues  extant  Is  that  Boeotia.  The  Apollo  of  Orchomenas(&g.  1011), 
of  Hera  from  SamoH,  in  is  an  instance  of  Boeotian  work. 
Paris  (fig.  lOOT),  wliich  is  In  the  development  of  the  rendering  of  Uie 
merely  a  round  column  nude  male  figure,  the  influence  of  tl^  riLriooji 
below,  with  elaborate  athletic  games  can  hardly  be  over-estimated- 
drapery.  I  The  first  portraits  of  victors  in  the  gajnea  ant 

It  appears  probable  that    widtohave  been  dedicated  at  Olyn^ia  -' — * 


early  times  of  great  infi 
euce      and      important      .... 
Sach     were     the     sealed  |  statut 
Btataes     at      Braoctudae 
near    Hiletaa,     and     the 
Bculptored  colomnB  of  tlie 

Epheeian   Artei 

of     them    dedicated     by  I  Ageladas. 

Kroesos,  and  other  w    '     '  "' 


the    oiated 


These  statues  were  doobtlesa  at  first 

^productions  of  the  conventional   male 

type,  not  to  be  distiuRuished  from  the  'ApoUo'  . 

"'-' but  a  specialisation  of   the  typo  fca- 

vanouB  kinds  of  athletoa  followed,  and   eren 

indiTidnal   portraits.      This  claaa  of    athletic 

statue  WAS  especially,  but  not  eiclusirely.  aaao- 

L  tJie  schools  of  Argos  and  Sikyon. 

t    known    early  Ar^ve    artist  wma 

of  Pheidias,Polykleitns,M>d 


ther  works  !  Mjran.     The  Argive  type  wi 
I    from    the    Troad,   Lykin,  |  and  perfected  by  Polykleitna ;  Pheidii 
I    and  the  islands.  All  (beae  ..  to  have   added  under  this  influence 


itted  h 


works  have 
acterie 


c  of  s 


The  I 


.t  Olycop 


a  Doric 

inlptoie. 
.sts  of  A^ina  were  of  wide  reputa^n 
mes,  and  worked  {chiefly  in  bnnue> 
ia,  Athens,  and  elsewhere,  aa  well  aa 


and    laxity    <         .     . 
opposed    to    the  hard   and    precise   sculpture  '  i 
o/  the   Peloponuosian  schools.      The    Winged    i 
Victory(SK.1008)iBprobablytheworkotArcher.  I  i 
mUB  of  Chios.      Other  namea  of  the  Asiatic-    They  flourished  about  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth 
Ionic  school  are  Endoeue  and  Aristokles.  1  century.    The  pediments  bom  Ae^ina,  thongh 


n  their  own  land. 


Bnced  each  other  to  ft 


(8)  480  B.C.-190  B.C.  Oreek  Fifth  CimtuTi 
In  llie  fifth  century,  thooRh  Aegins  dieaj 
peu*.  ArgoB  and  Sikyon  remain,  B,t  belori 
noted  lor  Uhlete  statues  in  broiuc,  Athens  fa 
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'  or  after  Mynin  ai 
Pythsgotaa  alao  n 


I  the  Diskobolaa  and  tbe 


tho  variefrr  of  its  artists  and  for  the  me  of 
marble.  The  attainment  of  a  oomplete  mas- 
tery over  material  difflcoltiee  prepared  the  way 
for  the  highest  attoinmentB  ol  Oreek  art.  This 
rapid  advance  in  scDlptnre  oorresponds  with  a 
similar  advent 
and  feeling,  wh 

□t  Greece.     The  BuperstitiouB  awe  with  which  I  tempii 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  had  been  re-   'AmpD 
garded  was  dispelled  by  Che  victories  of  Bala-  '  funons 
mis  and  Plataea;  and  the  growth  of  national    balustrade, 
wealth  and  civic  — " '^^ — -*  '-  -'■ — 

spoils  of  the  Peraians,  or  in  oommei 
their  deteat. 

This  spirit  was  exhibited  in  the  c 
ligiouB  centres,  Olympift  and  Delphi 


Tesented  figures  in  Tigo- 
1    excelled    in     athletic 
portrait   statnes.     Both  Hyron  and    Pbeidiae 
studied  in  the  Argive  school  under  Agelada*. 

Tlie  architectural  geulptures  of  Athens  gire 
a  good  notion  of  the  state  of  an  at  this  period. 
The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  fall  into  three 
divisions — tlie  metopes,  the  pediments,  and  the 
frie»  which  runs  round  the  outside  of  the 
cello.  The  metopes  are  of  uneven  merit.  Tbe 
eastern  pediment  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena;  the  western  her  contest  with  PoaeidDii 
for  the  land :  the  snrriving  Btatoes  of  these 
pediments  are  perhaps  the  finest  works  of 
sculpture  extant.  The  frieze  is  in  very  low 
relief,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  mastery  of 
oomposition  and  technique;  it  represents  the 
Panathenaic  procession  advanoine  to  the  assem- 
bly  of  the  gods  on  the  eastern  pediment.  There 
is  no  special  reason  lor  attributing  the  architeo- 
lural  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  to  FheidisA, 
who  is  known  to  have  made  tbe  chryselephan- 
tine statue  within  the  temple,  except  that  he  is 
said  to  have  had  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  works  of  this  period  in  Athens;  tbe 
Parthenon  sculptures  show  the  excellence  of 
those  who  worked  nuderhim.  The  'Thesmm' 
•eulptnres  consist  of  ten  metopes  at  the  east 
front  of  that  temple,  and  tonr  on  each  of  the  sides 
adjoining  :  they  may  probably  be  attribnted  to 
ijia  school  ol  Uyron  ;  they  resemble  some  of  the 
earlier  metopes  of  the  Parthenon.  Thai  the 
Theseum  and  Parthenon  seem  to  be  almost 
rary,  and  were  built  between  450  and 
B.C.  The  ZrMllthaam,  as  it  now  stukds, 
later :  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  it 
still  unOnished  in  109  B.C. ;  a  great  teahue 
and  in  thought  of  this  buildirig  is  the  portico  borne  by  six 
the  great  century  .  Caryatids.         'fiie 

,,^  _l:_( ._         _.       ^(^ 


o  stimulate  .  figures  of  Athena 


Olympia 
r  the  great  temple  of  Zens, 
built  by  the  Eleians  themselves,  and  probably 
completed  about  160  B.o,  The  two  pediments 
of  this  temple  are  attributed  by  Paus&nias  to 
Paeonius  and  Alkamenes  respectively.  AH  the 
sculptures  of  the  templeshow  a  freedom  of  pic- 
-__:_! ..--.- —  ._!_... 1 — .._  ---rongly  with 


.trict  sym 
n  the  sxe 


letryof 


sion  and  delicacy  which  mark  those  groups. 
Delects  must  have  been  remedied  to  some  ex- 
tent by  colour ;  and  the  distant  eBect  was  more 
considered  than  sculptoral  accnracy. 

Before  considering  the  great  architectural 
sculptures  made  at  Athens  tmder  the  direction 
of  Pheidiaa.  three  artists  must  be  mentioned 
who  are  as  it  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
highest  period — Kalamisand  Myroo,  both  Athe 
nians,  and  Pythagoras  of  Khegium.  Kalami 
represents  the  highest  development  of  thegrac^ 

and  delicacy  of  treatment  properly  belonging  ■  end  of  the  fifth  ~~'VoijU^\Qi^'~\\ 
to  the  Attic  development  ol  the  Ionic  style,  and  century, 
especially  for  the  treatment  of  drapery.  Myron  So  far  works  of  architectural  sculpture  have 
inherits  the  vigour  of  tbe  athletic  Attic  nchool  been  considered,  beeaaee  they  alone  survive  to 
ol  KriliuB  and  Neaiotes  ;  the  beat  known  »orks  1  show  na  tbe  style  ol  the  Fheidiau  schooL    Tbe 


phisB,  &e. ;  they 
must  belong  to  the 
close  of  the  fiith 


the  most  beautiful 
studies  of  flowing 

oompaniment  and 
background  Co  Cbe 
figures.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  great 

to    the    workmen 


early  in  the  fourth 
century    we     find 
numerous     grave- 
reliefs,  votive  offer- 
ings,  headings    of 
decrees,  dtc.  which    , 
recall  by  their  style   I 
the  great  period  ol   I 
sculntuTB    oi    tbe 
the    filth 


other  hood,  a  resotiou  against  the  KrtificiaJ  lils 
of  canna  uAd  cities  tound  eipreBBion  in  pos- 
(onl  literatnce,  uid  natrmlistio  sculptore  uid 
pHJnting-  We  may  iDfltonce  the  boy  straggling 
with  the  goose,  by  Boethus. 

The  colossus  of  the  Son-god  at  Rhodes  mte 
mode  by  Chtres,  a  papQ  of  IiyeippuB.  A  great 
"  '        of    Victory  from   SamoUmoe  (nowin 
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Qraeks  uid  0«als, 
between  goda  knd  giants,  a 


lemoBt  important  ut-centre,  and  the  viclorie 
I  the  Grpek  kings  over  the  Qslatians  afforded 
jckdons  and  Bubjecta  lor  great  dedicatory 
roops.  To  the  period  of  Attains  I.  1241-107 
.0.)  belongs  the  Dying  aiadiatoc  (at  0»ul)  o' 


n(.  latL-ApiuodiM.  tn 


Hal«.  lytamUmtf, 


and  iuaccibed  with  the  n 


li  decorations,    Tl 

its  of  a  pUin  mub 

■mounted  by  an  anthemio, 


if  the  dece&sed. 

■Annaion  aub- 

[ectK    o(    gtBve-reliefs 

laxy  be  thas  cUaiiGed : 

(1)    BepTBtenlafiom 

s/  the  decemed,  often 


ploymeat  of  doily  life : 
e.g.  a  soldier  nith  hie 
athlete  eier- 


ippere,  nnd   Fif.  UM^PutlDf «m> ;  itaUDi . 


enjovment  of  those  p 
inbtleu  incladed  (^.  1027). 
lie  inoflt  important  ateUe  ar 


those  toaod 


the  Outer  Keram 

iVtin 

or    in    the    Nationa 

The    i 

crave- stele   usaall 

une  of  "the  deceaaed.  wit 

dhiii 

mnntry  or  deme,  an 

ons  contoining    lik 

on  are  found  (r. 

m  the  earlieet  times 

IrtitiiiL  (liemma).  (1)  [Oorau.]  (S)  A 
pedigree,  prt^rly  the  imaffinet  in  the  atrinin, 
with  the  painted  and  inscribed  feetoons  or 
;i>'niB  which  connected  them  (Plin.  luv.  e; 


Steno'bata.    [ArahitaetnTa.] 

Btlgma  {<rrl-fiuij.  A  tattoo-mark,  snch  •« 
thoee  used  bytheThrociansand  BritonB  (notar 
TA™<!ioe,Cie.0jf.ii.7,aB;Hdt.T.B);  a  brand 
for  Blares  (Hdt.  vii.  86)  or  criminals  (Ar.  Av. 
760,  Han.  IBll  ;  Suet.  Cat.  17;  Mart.  vi.  6*, 
ional  36,  Ice).  Hence  imyiurrlas  (itiametint)  (Ai. 
Ly>.  881;  Cic.  Off.  ii.  7,  35;  PUut.  Cat.  ii. 
a,  10). 

Btilni  (not  >lylii>:  tiam  J  btio-  ;  Tpa^i't, 
7po^«;a»  :  in  late  writers  orBAeji  The  atilos 
aignifies : 

1.  An  instrnment  of  inn  or  other  malerial, 
Buoh  as  ivory  {Or.  Met.  a..  fiSl ;  Hart.  xit.  91), 
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STOLA 


Stola.    [Dress.] 

Stra'gulam.  [£eotiis.]  Coverings  for  couches, 
beds,  &c. ;  to  lie  upon,  not  as  a  coverlet  or 
blanket. 

ZTpartiY^S  was  the  title  applied  to  the 
cdiief  military  commanders  in  most  of  the 
constitutional  goverhments  of  Greece ;  as  a 
rule  they  had  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  as 
well  as  the  leadership  in  war :  and  hence  the 
arparriyia  was  practically  the  chief  magistracy 
in  the  commnnities  in  which  it  is  found. 

Strategi  were  set  up  in  the  Ionian  states  of 
Asia  Minor  after  the  despotisms  had  been 
overthrown  in  504  B.C.  (Hot.  v.  88) ;  at  Aigos 
we  find  five  crrpeeniyol  in  command  of  the  five 
Argive  K6xot  (Thuc.  v.  59,  72) :  similar  magi- 
strates are  also  met  with  at  Syracuse  (Thuc. 
vi.  72),  in  Boeotia,  &c.  They  are  also  found 
frequently    at    the    head    of    leagues,    such 

05  the  Arkadian,  Achaean,  and  Aetolian.  In 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies  and  under  Roman 
rme,  the  (rrparyiyoi  were  the  governors  of  the 
Bomes ;  over  these  were  the  iirtcrpdrrfyoii  the 

fovemors  of  the  three  provinces  of  the  Delta, 
leptanomis,  and  Thebeus,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Praefectus  Aegypti. 

The  trrparriyia  at  Athens  was  the  highest 
political  ofiQce  in  the  state,  involving  as  it  did 
important  duties  of  administration  and  a 
special  initiative  in  legislation. 

The  strategi  were  in  early  times  elected,  one 
from  each  tribe,  and  were  re-eligible.  A 
strategus  must  be  married,  and  have  children 
over  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, perhaps  of  ten  minae.  Later,  they  were 
chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The 
number  continued  unaltered  till  the  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  college  of  generals  was  re- 
placed by  a  single  magistrate  bearing  the  title 

6  <rrparriy6s.  The  strategi  were  in  early  times 
(cf.  Hdt.  vi.  109,  111)  of  lower  rank  than  the 
archons,  and  subordinate  in  military  rule  to 
the  polemarch.  The  five  senior  strategi  had 
fixed  duties  assigned  to  them :  (1)  the  com- 
mand of  hopUtes  un  foreign  service  ;  (2)  home 
defence ;  (8)  Munychia ;  (4)  the  coast ;  (5)  ^irl 
rks  avfiiioplast  all  business  connected  with  the 
trierarcnies.  The  other  five  were  employed  wphs 
TO  irapSyra  irpdyjuMra.  This  differentiation  of 
duties  may  have  been  established  about  820 
B.C.  Such  duties  oa  M  rh  ravrtK6p,  M  rohs 
^tyovs  &o.  may  have  been  distributed  among 
the  five  juniors. 

Amongst  the  powers  of  the  strategi,  the 
most  distinctive  was  that  of  summoning  the 
assembly.  Such  assemblies  took  precedence 
of  all  other  meetings  of  the  iKKKriffia,  but 
the  regular  forms  of  procedure  were  ob- 
served in  them.  The  generals  no  doubt  set 
forth  the  estimates  of  the  military  budget 
for  the  year,  together  with  proposals  for 
raising  the  requisite  supplies.  They  had  also 
the  control  of  the  details  of  expenditure :  the 
moneys  voted  from  the  treasuries  of  Athens 
lor  military  purposes  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  tiiere  were  other  extraordinary 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  those  from  booty, 
from  the  payments  for  the  convoy  of  merchant 
ships  in  time  of  war,  and  from  fines.  As 
minister  of  finance  for  foreign  affairs,  it  was 
the  strategus  who  nominated  to  the  trierarchy, 
and  who  hetd  the  Tfycfiovia  Hucaurrripiov  in  suits 
arising  from  it,  as  well  as  a  similar  presidency 
iu  the  court  for  settlement  of  disputes  arising 
from  the  ^Itrpopd.  In  the  case  of  certain 
levies  the  generals  exercised  the  right  of 
personal  selection.    They  had  also  jurisdiction 
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in  military  matters ;  and  the  iiytfwria 
iiKatmiplov  in  the  case  of  military  cfaargeB 
which  they  either  undertook  in  person  or 
remitted  to  the  ra^lapxot  (Dem.  adv.  Boeoi. 
p.  999,  §  17).  Besides  this  jnrisdiction  at 
home,  the  general,  while  on  service  in  the 
field  seems  to  have  had  the  power  to  punish 
mihtary  offences  with  imprisonment  or  fin«. 
and  even  with  death,  and  to  confer  honours  foL 
bravery  in  the  field  (Lys.  c.  AlHb.  i.  §  22 ;  Flat. 
Alcib.  7) ;  while  the  public  funeral  for  citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  {Ihifiiaios  rii(pos)  was 
proposed  by  him  (Ar.  Av.  895  sq.).  The 
initiative  in  cases  of  treason  seems  also  to 
have  been  amongst  his  duties ;  and  one  of  his 
chief  responsibihties  was  the  corn-supply  of 
Athens.  The  duties  of  the  generals  as  regards 
foreign  administration  must  have  given  them 
much  power  and  responsibility.  They  must 
also  have  been  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
<ppovp<wxol  and  the  ^oupo/  which  we  find  in 
the  BUDJect  states.  As  commanders  of  the 
i^vpo\6yoi  vrj^Sj  they  saw  to  the  exaction 
of  tribute  and  prolmbly  had  the  levying 
of  contingents  from  the  allies  in  ships  and 
men. 

Thus  the  generals  at  Athens  were  at  once 
leaders  in  war,  ministers  of  war,  foreign 
ministers,  and  to  a  great  extent  ministers  of 
finance.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  jxiwers 
could  have  been  exercised  collectively  by  a 
board  of  ten ;  but  as  we  have  shown  above,  the 
powers  of  the  office  were  variously  distributed 
among  the  strata,  at  least  in  later  times. 
The  general  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
coU^^  and  was  elected  to  the  first  place  by 
the  people  was  called  6  M  rii  Sir^o,  or  simply 
6  ffrpa'nty6s. 

The  only  known  insignia  of  the  generals  were 
the  chlamysor  military  cloak,  and  the  trri^ams 
which  was  worn  by  all  Athenian  magistrate. 
They  hod  speciaUy  reserved  seats  in  the 
theatre,  and  conducted  Uie  military  proces- 
sions at  the  Panathenaea.  Their  place  of 
business  was  the  crpceHtyiOPj  where  they 
dined  at  the  public  cost  (Dem.  F,  L.  p.  490, 
§  190).  Special  honours  were  sometimes  con- 
ferred on  successful  generals,  such  as  statues, 
public  dinners  in  the  Prytaneum  (Ar.  Eq.  709), 
or  npocSpCa  (t&.  676,  702).  There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  generals  received  payment 
on  foreign  service,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  tluree 
drachmae  a  day  (Ar.  Ach.  602). 

The  generals  were  elected  in  Munyohion 
(April  or  May),  and  entered  office  on  the  first 
of  Hekatombaeon  (July),  the  beginning  of  the 
Attic  year,  the  interval  being  employed  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ioKiuaala,  But  in  time 
of  war  the  command  wb&  often  extended.  The 
generals  gave  in  their  names  before  the  nine 
archons,  and  the  elections  were  conducted  by 
them  on  the  Pn3rx:  election  seems  to  have 
been  preceded  by  canvassing  (Plut.  Phoc.  8), 
and  was  not  imfrequently  tainted  by  bribery. 
The  generals  took  an  oath  on  coming  into 
office  (Lys.  de  Mil,  §  16).  There  was  appa- 
rently no  qualification  of  age,  but  he  crrpctrry- 
y(a  was  usually  not  held  before  the  age  of 
forty.  Re-election  was  frequent :  Penkles 
was  general  for  fifteen  years  andPhokion  forty- 
five  times  (Plut.  Per.  16,  PJioc.  8).  A  general 
might  be  deposed  from  office  at  the  iwix^tpo- 
rovia  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  prytany^ 
and  at  the  close  of  his  office  was  subject  to  the 
usual  audit  {^GBwa)  (Thuc  ii.  65;  Plut.  Per. 
28).  Besides  this,  a  special  7pa^^  irXor^f, 
vpoZotrias  or  8c6p»v  might  be  preferred,  either 
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Stmotor.    [CeiuL] 

Stmotu'ra.    [Knrni;  Pariei.l 

Stylo'bata,  Sfyloliates.    [Arenitectura.] 

Sabia'gium.    [lagiim.] 

Sn'blioa.  A  beam  or  post  driven  into  the 
ground  ([Caes.]  B.  O.  iii.  49 ;  Li  v.  zxiii.  87) ;  the 
piles  of  a  bridge  (Caes.  B.  O.  iv.  17;  see 
cnt  nnder  Pons) :  hence  Pons  Subliciua. 

Snbliga'oolum,  Sa'bli^ar.  A  piece  of  cloth 
-wrom  as  an  apron  or  loin-doth  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  of  garments,  and  is  foxmd  in 
«ome  form  or  other  all  the  world  over.  It  is 
worn  by  the  hunters  on  the  inlaid  sword-blade 
found  at  Mykenae  [fig.  486,  DroM].  It  appears 
on  archaic  bronzes,  and  early  blaok-flgured  vase- 
paintings,  as  the  dress  of  smiths  and  other 
craftsmen,  as  well  as  of  laboarers ;  and  also  as 
worn  by  warriors  below  their  armour.  [See 
also  fig.  755,  under  Olea.] 

In  Homer  Euryalus  the  boxer  {H.  xxiii.  688) 
wears  a  (ufMy  which  is  undoubtedly  a  loin- 
cloth. In  early  times,  HiaCt^ftara  were  worn  at 
the  Olympic  ^ames  (Thuo.  i.  6).  The  custom, 
however,  fell  mto  disuse  after  Orsippus,  victor 
in  01. 15  (720  B.C.),  had  run  naked. 

At  Bome,  as  in  Greece,  the  kilt,  apron,  or 
loin-cloth  seems  to  have  been  an  older  xmder- 
gazment  than  the  tunica.  It  was  worn  not 
only  by  men,  but  also  by  women  (Mart  iii.  87, 
4),  and  was  known  as  aubligaciUtlmj  tuhligar^ 
or  campestre.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  licium.  Its  use  in  imperial  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  servants  {ajiccincti 
linteoy  Suet.  OaX.  26),  and  it  was  indeed  gene- 
rally regarded  as  part  oi  the  characteristic  garb 
of  the  early  Republic  (cf.  Hor.  A.  P.  50).  So,  too, 
candidates  for  election  had  it  as  part  of  their 
old-fashioned  costume  (Flut.  Ooriol.  14),  while 
ascetics,  like  Cato  the  younger,  adopted  it  as  a 
protest  against  luxury  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  6). 
One  form  of  the  apron,  the  campeatre,  was 
especially  used  by  soldiers  (cf.  Hor.  Ep»  i. 
11,  6). 

Dnkwers  were  worn  by  actors'  (Cic.  Off.  i.  85, 
129),  dancers,  luid  bathers  (see  cut  under 
Saltatio). 

Sabte'meii.    [Tela.] 

Snba'OTLla.    [Dress,  Subucula,  Tunica.] 

SuOiiLla.  A  cobbler's  awl  (Mart  iii.  16,  2; 
Exod.  xxi.  6,  Vulg.). 


ng.  10B8.-Cobbler'a  awL    (Rich.) 

Succe'ssio.  See  Appendix,  Roman  Law, 
Heres. 

Snda'rinm  ((rov8<ip<ov,  St.  Luke  xix.  20).  A 
linen  handkerchief,  carried  in  the  lumd  or  in 
ttie  8inu8  of  the  toga,  answering  to  our  pocket- 
handkerchief.  It  was  a  comparatively  modem 
introduction,  when  fine  linen  came  into  use  at 
Rome,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  (Cic.  Vetr.  v.  56, 146).  Other  terms  are 
rifurvfiiop  (Ar.  Plut.  729)  and  Ka^i9p<&Tiotn 
and  in  late  Latin  orarium,  facitergium^  manu- 
jtiarium. 

Besides  its  use  for  wiping  the  face,  the  suda- 
rium  was  worn  round  the  neck  (Suet.  Nero^  51), 
and  was  waved  in  the  circus  to  signify  applause, 
for  which  the  lappet  of  the  toga  had  formerly 
been  used  (Ov.  Am.  iii.  2,  74).  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  ancients  used  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for  blowing  the  nose.  The  word 
mucinium  occurs  800  a.d, 

Buda'tio.    [Balneae.l 

8iiffll)iilnm.    [Yestales.] 
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Snfiia'men  (rooxtnr^i?,  #voxA>f  i^s)-  A  dra^  to 
check  the  wheels  of  carriages  or  waggcms  <  Jnv. 
viii.  148,  xvi.  50).  It  was  sometimes  a  drag- 
chain,  sometimes  a  log  of  wood  attached  bj 
two  chains  so  as  to  check  the  wheel,  as  in 
waggons  of  the  present  day.  We  have  no 
in£cation  of  an3rthing  like  a  'slipper'  6xm%. 
See,  however,  out  under  Solea. 

Suffira'gia  sex.    [EquitesJ 

Suffira'gium.    [Tabella;  (Avitas.] 

Sugge'stos,  Sugge'stnm.  Any  elevated  pUoe 
made  of  materials  neaped  up  {sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied:  (1)  to  the  stonge  or 
pulpit  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the 
people  in  the  Comitia  [Rostra];  (2)  to  the 
elevation  from  which  a  general  addrMsed  tiie 
soldiers  (Tac.  HUt.  i.  85 ;  Caee.  B.  O,  vi.  3)  ; 
(8)  to  the  elevated  seat  from  which  the 
emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet  luL 
76) ;  also  called  cuhiculuin.    [Circus.] 

Suggm'iidae,  Saggm'iidiiinL  The  eaves  of 
a  roof.    [Bomas.] 

SuggmndariuiiL    [Sevalcmm.] 

Snmptna'riae  leges.  The  main  object  of 
sumptuary  regulations,  where  they  wese  not, 
as  at  Spfurta,  of  the  essence  of  the  state,  was 
to  effect  an  equalisation  in  individual  life  ( ArisA. 
Pol.  ii.  9,  6,  V.  11,  8;  Thuc.  L  6,  4;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  4).  Other  objects  were,  to  preserve  the 
financial  resources  of  the  state  (Tao.  Ann.  ii. 
54),  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  rich 
upon  the  poor,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  imor 
against  the  rich  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  11,  6 ;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
4).  Sometimes  this  legislation  attempted  to 
remove  definite  moral  evils,  such  as  drunken- 
ness and  other  forms  of  vice.  The  censorship 
at  Rome,  and  similar  institutions  in  the  Greek 
states,  were  often  employed  for  the  restriction 
of  luxury  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  15, 18). 

A  rhetia  of  Lykurgus  is  said  to  have  for- 
bidden the  Spartans  to  have  their  houses  made 
with  any  other  implements  than  the  axe  and 
the  saw  (Plut.  Lyo.  18) ;  simplicity  of  food  and 
clothing  was  enjoined  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.9,  8) ;  iron 
money  was  originally  the  only  coinage  in  use, 
and  private  possession  of  gold  and  silver  was 
forbidden.  Similar  enactments  are  found  at 
Lokri  in  the  laws  of  Zaleukus  and  in  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens  (Plut.  Sol.  20, 
21 ;  Dem.  in  Macart.  p.  1071). 

Roman  sumptuary  legislation  did  not  ori- 
ginate until  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing 
these  laws  is  amply  attested  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  55), 
but  the  same  attempt  was  continually  repeat^. 

The  earliest  sumptuary  r^ulations  were  those 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables  limiting  the 
expenses  of  funerals  (Cic.  Leqg.  ii.  28). 

Lex  Oppia,  215  B.C.,  provided  that  no  woman 
should  possess  more  than  ^  viur.a  of  gold,  or 
wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  or  ride  in  a 
carriage  in  or  near  the  city,  except  during 
public  religious  ceremonies  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1-8; 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  88). 

Lex  Obcbia,  181  b.c,  prescribed  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  guests  that  might  be  invited  to 
entertainments. 

Lex  Fannia,  c,  161  b.c,  controlled  expenses 
at  public  entertainments  during  the  Ludf 
MegaJenses  (Plin.  x.  71). 

Similar  enactments  were  Lex  Didza,  148  b.c.« 
and  Lex  Licinia,  c.  55  B.C.,  which  determined 
the  sums  that  might  be  spent  on  the  table  at 
marriage  feasts,  &c. 

The  l£QE8  Cornelias  of  the  dictator  Sulla 
were  passed  in  81  B.C.  He  carried  a  law  re- 
stricting the  expenses  on  sepulchral  monuments 
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iiislorj-  we  Eud  lunnlets 
,Ugn  influence  of  witch- 
ye  [AnnlBtnin ;  Fuai- 
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nwn].     In  the  earlier 

the  syiobol  of  the  indigenous  gods  u{  Ital; 
(PicumnUB.  Ciima,  >tc,).  whereas  in  the  later 
times  larioUH  foreign  Rods,  Orienlol  and  Egyp- 
tian, are  indiLntad  upon  them. 

It  is  in  the  closing  years  of  tbe  Boman  rte-  \ 

Und  the  greatest  development  i^  magicaJ  arts  I 
wbich  the  ancient  world  aRords.  At  this  period  ] 
attempts  were  undotibtedly  made  to  injare  i 
enamies,  and  to  obtain  priTato  adrantagee,  \ 
thjDugb  supematnral  means,  in  such  a  vay  as  ; 
to  eihibit  magic  as  a  really  malevolent  prac- 

e,  the  writing  of  the  | 
4  persons  on  tablets,  and  I 
arkinglhemwi 


in  tombs  in  Cy| 

first  century   *     ,. 

al  lead,  papyrus,  or  tale  (Tac.  Ani\.  ii.  89),  on 

in  some  sach  ways  u  '  I  bind  with  this  spell 
Icoral^tg)  3o-and.so,  his  shop  and  all  his  pro. 
jierty.*  Often wordsof  magic jargonareineerted. 
The  strips  have  been  rolled  up  and  nailed  on  the 
walk  withiu  tlie  tomb.  The  esxeutial  p^iint  was 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  any  tomb,  no  matter 
whoso,  since  tbe  spirits  wonld  then  rnreive  the 
meBeago.tuid  work  the  evil.  It  the  tablet  coold 
be  placed  in  a  temenos  ol  the  Furies,  it  misbt 
be  laid  above  ground  without  so  muL-h  trouble 
or  risk  of  fine  [see  Taotigslift  templonun: 
T«li.9«p«xti];  otherwise  the  interior  of  a 
tomb  was  the  only  sure  place.  Boni^s  were 
sometimes  placed  uniter  the  house  ol  tlie 
doonied  man,  or  used  in  otlxer  ways  (Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  a,  23).  Besides  such  tnulevolent  aims  as  ' 
these,  magic  olso  bad  for  its  object  the  ob.  I 
tuning  of  the  love  ol  an  onwilling  pprson,  the 
search  into  fnturity,  and  the  making  of  gold 
(Plin.iiiiil.S70). 

wards  are  without  some  mention  of  witrhcraft. 
The  passages  in  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucian 
are  well  known.    In  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  the 
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When  a.  sopplicatio  was  decreed  in  the  aena* 
of  a  thanksgiving,  the  procednre  was  as  follows. 
The  senate  was  consulted  by  a  magisbut^, 
and  authorised  tbe  consuls  to  issue  aa  edioi 
(indietio)  filing  the  number  of  days  over 
which  it  should  extend,  and  to  what  god  or 
gods  special  adoration  should  be  paid  (of.  Liv. 
— ^,    „    ,_    (3,  jT.BjCio.   *■'■'      ■      " 
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eipiattoii,  might  also  be  set  t 

In  Bimple  matters  of  eipiation  Oie  pontifioei 
decreed  the  necessary  piacula,  according  to 
old  Roman  custom  (Liv.   iiiv.   14,   S),  in  the 

but  in  difficult  matters  the  senate  nferred  iio 
ouestion  to  tlie  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books 
(QeOMnTiri  |»|),  who,  after  consaltiiig  th« 
hooks,  advised  a  sngiplicatio,  sometimes  wiUi 
the  addition  of  a  fust  (in'unium)  m  ol  a  no- 
vendiale   sacmm  (liiv.  xxxvL  ST).     In   moat 
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fjAk'^xAioajk    Vetwea   kia^ 


*Z,.vu  ..  4«i,  r.^  JTT ;  Xea.  JECf««.  t^  1.  i :  DesL  aoaed  ab  ^x^eaX  neei  iar  aUps  a€ 

€,  ArvUo^.  L  p.  TTi,  %  16,  Me.  ,      Tw#i<r«i   lAe  ^  Ott.  i»»  .    A  Iav 

pisnl.  u  BMire  crjckaoclj  aaed  Uuui  ^-jpf.jr^  Aader    Dtea.  r.  Emery.  114»i 

'..>*:  diiXerraee  be^:^^  tiwt  tlie  ionaer  ctrxilT  wt  o<  wfsmmanie»s<d  UM 

•  ,^"/£«»  Uk  tenM  or  avtades  of  actimmiii.  in  toted  expreakj  Sor  die 

ti^  -wune  —*'"**■'  a«  iMiinv,  tbe  tr-^tuaectAri  trin^K*  eipwi.lkvatr. 

<i  •frjwtiotu,  in  pot  for  l«i#^jr9,  the  TiIL>  Thjee  Hiiailipd  taifd 

N'«S*oca1  ooocpttctA  vere  alinont  ftlv«r»  eoi&-  Ve*<^  rr^  mejibtJ*  o<  Ike  TweH«  Hoadned  n>eBL. 

\vnd  to  irn* j^  aivi  <;oauiKKUT  QHcnbed  oc  c.  Ifid.  $M  .    There  were  a^QgetlMr  twentr 

..ar*   'wrriKou,  at  tmJ.\*iX*  <A    tone  <i::rmbie  trmmaneA   Decs. ^  5y**  •«.  1^  184 ■,  two  syn>- 


j.LAterul    Tnoc  t.  23.  47 :  see  Ar.  ^e^.  737  .    nKiries  to  eftch  tribe,  snd  sixtj  meroljua  to  * 
rpoD  »  bre«r:k,  or  or.  the  expjmtkn,  o^  the    eynuaorr.    Thoae  ■MimbeCT  ol  > gynaory  ifivei, 


\r*:aXj,  the  ptllars  were  Uhken  dcm  •I>enu  pru    «iz,  •eren,  or  €»cm  sxxteeal  who  pcxyrided   a 
iT^^^;^.  p.  909,  $  ^  .  kxtgle  ship  w«re  called  #«vxcAc«i.  or  ooUectrretr 


Ff/r  breaebea  of  contract  TArioa*  actioiK  were    rvrrcActs,  wiuch  word  nnst  be  di<tmgpi.-At^ 
SLa.ritaiiiable  ai  Athi>ni*:  ili  m  a  gtrc*fral  waj    from  the  r>ji.ii«fta  oaft  ol  which  the  awv^cXcti 


BTKire  mtctaHj  ooder  the  heads  XP*^^^  a^rftrpiav,        Ererr  ^rmsoorT-,  alatlH  ■   for  the  war-tax  or 


a/>«py^f,^A^3iff.  In  a  general  action  for  breach  for  Use  trierarchj,  had  a  leader  i^^^i^),  and 
<>(  coDtraei,  the  plaintiff  claiz^ied  onliqaidated  an  orerseer  {iwiu£Ktrr4fs'-  ahuae  bisineaB  was 
dama^ea,  which  the  coon  had  to  a^^eas ;  to  reoorer  the  mooey  doe.  and  oSeen  caUetl 
vciereaa  upon  a  cLaim  to  recorer  a  d^bt  or  junri  pm0  f Is,  who  drew  op  bsta  ol  property,  anJ 
efbrtain   «ain   the   court  had  nothing   more   to    of  the  rates  due. 

do  than  to  deteruune  whether  the  piAintif  It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchical  srm- 
wai  «nt>.!'^i  to  it  or  not ;  the  ayarr  waa  otim-  mi>he«  were  neither  identical  with,  nor  jet 
irrof-  *Vj1  hoch  action*  were  tried  before  tht  wboiij  distinct  from,  the  war-tax  symixKviea, 
MTTopiiicov'rcb  bat  a  dereiopment  and  enlaigement  of  them. 

Ztf|/b3oXor.     [TaiMrm.]  ;  It  Ia  prol<&bie  that  the  synuDoneaof  both  kinds, 

Z«M.36X4#ry  ACicair  &wb.  See  Appendix,  both  for  war-tax  and  tneraxchy,  lasted  aa  km^ 
i'rHEt,K  Law.  aa  Athens  continoed  to  be  an  todepokdent  state. 

Xv^|U>p(a..  The  tymmorie*  at  Athens  The  strate^ns  i  ^  Tarrvo/tapiay  [ZT-pcLT^- 
were,  in  the  fourth  centorj  b.c^  fpamyiu^^  of  Y^S^  made  a  list  of  those  liable  to  the  trier- 
ciiizftn*  for  two  main  porposei^  <lt  the  contri-  ari-hy,  managed  all  questions  ol  *Airr£6oo%s 
bution  of  the  war- tax  Kur^opii  when  required,  (Appendix.  Gbmxm.  Law),  and  acted  as  dnryw- 
an/l  '2;  for  the  fitting  oat  uid  general  boper-  7(vs  in  suits  affecting  them  iArist.]*A9.woA. 61^. 
vit'ifm  of  ships  of  war  (r^iiypapx^'*  Sympho'sia  (a^t^mna)  is  mentioned  by  Cic. 

1 1;  The  hyramoriftr**  for  the  tUr^opi,  or  war- tax  Ve-rr.  in.  44,  106 ;  Hor.  A.  P.  674 ;  Iar.  xxxix. 
came  first  in  point  of  time.  They  were  instituted  10.  as  being  a  mosical  ffntfrtahmimt  at  ban- 
at  an  important  era  of  Athenian  history^  the  qnets.  We  hear  also  of  specially>tnui>ed  slaTes, 
archonship  of  Naosinikus  in  87S  B.C.,  when  who  were  called  tymphimuicLt  and  were  kept 
Athens  renewed  the  confederacy  with  the  ishuid«i  by  rich  men  to  proYide  this  music  (Cic  MiL  21, 
in  the  Aegean,  and  assumed  maritime  sway  for  55,  Vf^rr.  x.  25,  64;.  It  was  one  of  the  loxvihes 
tho  Hecond  time.  Polybios  lii.  62)  tell«  as  that  at  introduced  from  Asia  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
thiH  time  the  Athenians  made  an  entire  revision    (Liv.  xxxix.  6). 

and  clasHifioation  of  their  landed  and  perM>nal ,  There  has  been  ma<^  difference  of  opinion 
(vropertj.  The  fourfold  Solonian  classification  on  the  question  whether  the  symphonia  aas 
of  Athenijin  citizens  was  not  necessarily  abo-  an  instrmnent,  or  an  orchestra  of  vocal  or  of 
liHhed  by  the  symmories;  but  it  6eem&  to  have  instrumental  music  It  has  been  varionnly 
be<fn  of  little  practical  importance  after  this  date.  !  identified  with  a  drum,  a  bagpipe  (Ital.  »am- 

It  appears  probable  that  the  reform  under  pogna)^  and  a  flute  (cf.  Dan.  iii.  16,  LXX). 
NausinikuH  included,  befiides  a  revision  of  the  t  In  the  pas'^ages  cited  above  from  Cicero, 
entire  profierty  of  Athenian  citizens,  also  the  |  Horace,  and  Livy,  the  sense  suits  vocal  or 
establinhmentof  a  body  of  Three  Hundred,  thirty  instrumental  music  equally  welL  The  word  is 
from  each  tribe,  divided  into  twenty  symmories,  |  used  of  some  instrument  or  concert  of  instm- 
I'very  ttiirty  being  divided  into  two  symmories  ments  played  on  bocurd  ship  (Cic  IHv.  in  Cacr. 
r>ffifU;en  men  eacn,  and  the  whole  number  being  17,  55),  and  if  so,  may  have  been  a  tuba  or 
the  richest  men  in  Athens.  These  Three  Hun-  tibia.  The  symphoniaci  seem  to  have  played 
dred  were  net  apart  for  the  purpose  of  advancing    in  concert. 

the  war-tax,  in  order  that  the  state  might  obtain  In  late  Latin  the  meaning  of  *  flute  *  seems 
tlie  money  without  delay.     The  Three  fiundred    to  have  prevailed. 

were  permitted  to  recover  from  the  less  wealthy  Bympo'siuni  ((rv/xT^drior,  comi^satia,  con- 
citiseus  their  sliare  of  the  tax  in  due  course,  vivium).  A  drinking-party.  1.  Oreek.  5v/t- 
Thc  wpofia<popd  (by  which  name  the  prepayment  I  T(^«oy,  or  ir6Tos,  must  be  distinguished  from 
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It  is  not  certain  how  far  comisaatio  was  a 
genuine  Boman  custom  and  how  far  borrowed 
froai  the  Greeks.  The  probable  account  is  that 
the  'Graecos  mos  bibendi'  brought  in  the 
regular  organisation  of  the  oomissatiOf  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  the  symposium  described 
above.  We  may  therefore  venture  to  set  down 
as  the  '  Graeous  mos '  at  Rome  (1)  the  wreaths 
and  perfumes  [Corona ;  TJnyaentnm] ;  (2)  the 
appointment  by  the  dice  of  one  among  the 
company  as  president,  =  the  symposiarch,  and 
called  rex  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  4,  18),  arbiter  (Hor. 
Carm.  ii.  7,  26),  and  magiater  (cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
128) ;  (2)  the  method  of  drinking  healths  {pro- 
pinatio^y  which  is  specially  noted  as  Oraeco 
more  hihere  (cf.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  26,  66,  Tuac.  i. 
40,  96).  This  consisted  in  naming  some  person, 
and  then,  after  touching  the  wine  with  th©  lips,"^ 
handing  the  cup  to  him.  Before  the  general 
propinaHo  there  was  a  custom  of  naming  some 
deity  (cf.  Plant.  Ann.  iv.  1,  85 ;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
19).  In  imperial  times  there  was  the  formal 
toast  to  the  emperor  (Ov.  Faat.  ii.  637) ; 
and  then  the  propinatio  of  different  persons, 
especially  sweethearts,  or  ^toasts,'  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  {guests. 

There  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  numbers 
imposed  by  the  magiater.  These  numbers 
range  from  one  cyathus  (Mart.  i.  106)  upwards. 
We  find  aepttmx  (Hart.  iii.  82),  6m,  iemoa  ter 
cyathoa^  <fec.  (=  dodrana,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19, 
14).  Also  the  number  of  oyathi  sometimes  cor- 
responds to  the  letters  or  initials  of  the  toast 
(Mart.  i.  71,  xi.  86,  viii.  51). 

Two  explanations  are  proposed :  (1)  that  the 
numbers  represent  the  proportion  of  wine  to 
water ;  (2)  that  each  toast  was  to  consist  of  so 
many  cyathi  (cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8,  85) :  e.g.  Gains 
gives  five  cyathi,  Julius  six,  &c.  (2)  is  the 
more  likely  solution. 

Zi}v8iKO$.    See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Zviniyopoc.     See  Appendix,  Greek  Law. 

Xv-y-ypac^t^  signifies  a  written  contract 
{ypatiixart7ov)\  whereas  (rvfjL$6\aioy  does  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in 
writing;  and  d/jLoKoyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
verbal  agreement;  xfip6ypcupov  is  a  term 
foreign  to  Attic  law,  out  commonly  found  in 
the  orators  as  =  a  document.    [Chirograpliiim.J 

No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessary  to 
make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law, 
proof  of  the  parties'  intention  being  sufficient. 
The  agreement  itself  was  valid  without  any 
writing,  and  would  form  the  ground  of  on 
action  against  the  party  who  oroke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  c^reement 
(Dem.  c.  Everg.  et  Mnea.  p.  1162,  §  77 ;  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  196).  This  was  especially  the 
practice  in  early  times  {IL  xxii.  255,  261, 
Od.  xiv.  893).  But  as  the  art  of  writing  became 
more  widely  known,  parol  agreements  grew 
rarer,  and  contracts  were  as  a  rule  written  upon 
waxed  tablets  or  papyrus.  Such  contracts 
were  leases  (jiicBdiTfis :  cf.  Dem. pro  Phorm.  p. 
945,  §  4),  loans  of  money  on  bottomry  and  real 
property  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  908,  §  6 ;  trvyyoa^xtk 
yavTiKol  and  Hyy tiait  c.  Lacrit.  p.  932,  §  27),  and 
all  executory  agreements  under  conditions, 
such  as  contracts  according  to  specification 
(Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  268,  §  122 ;  Xen.  de  Be  Equeat. 
2,  2).  The  rent,  the  rate  of  interest,  with  other 
conditions,  and  also  the  penalties  for  breach  of 
contract  (Dem.  c.  Dionyaod.  p.  1291,  §  27,  &c.), 
were  particularly  mentioned  in  these  agree- 
ments, and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  (c. 
Olympiod.  p.  1170,  §  11,  drc),  and  of  the  sure- 
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ties  (if  any,  c.  Apatur.  p.  904,  §  85)  were  speci- 
fied. The  agreements  themselves  were  sealed 
by  the  parties,  and  deposited,  before  witnesses 
(c.  Itocrit.  p.  927,  §  14),  with  some  person 
mutually  agreed  on  between  the  parties  (c. 
Phorm.  p.  908,  §  6,  c.  Apatur.  p.  904,  §  36J. 
Bankers  were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaxiea 
of  agreements  and  other  documents.  Money 
was  put  into  their  hands  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  often  without  witnesses.  They 
entered  these  and  also  the  loans  made  by  them- 
selves to  others  in  their  books  {ypa^itwra  or 
uvo/Av^/btara),  and  such  entries  served  prsrcti- 
cally  the  same  purpose  as  a  avyyoa^^  being 
accepted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  (pro 
Phorm.  p.  950,  §  20).  At  Sparta  such  agree- 
ments were  called  KXJpia  (Pint.  Agis,  13)  or 
ZKvrdXak. 

For  another  sense  of  avyypanpal  see  No|ao 
Birai,. 

ZvvokKCa.  A  dwelling-house  adi^ted  to 
hold  several  families,  a  lodging-house  (Lai. 
inaula)  (Aeschin.  c.  Tim,.  §  124).  2vrourt<u 
were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who  ca^ue 
to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  in  the 

fi4roiKoi  (numbering  about  45,000),  whom  the 
aw  did  not  allow  to  acquire  real  property,  and 
who  therefore  could  not  purchase  hoaaes  of 
their  own  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  946,  §  6). 
Houses  in  the  city  were  more  valuable  than 
those  in  the  Peiraeus  or  the  country,  caeterit 

fyaribua.  The  usual  return  was  10  per  cent,  at 
east  on  the  purchase-money.  The  summer 
season  was  the  most  profitable,  when  many 
merchants  and  other  visitors  resorted  to  Athens. 
The  rent  was  commonly  paid  by  the  month. 
Lodging-houses  were  fieauenuy  taken  on 
speculation  by  persons  called  vatMcKripoi  or 
(TTaBfMvxoii  who  made  a  profit  by  underletting 
them. 

ZvvoCKka  orZwoLK^aia;  also  McroCicka). 
A  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  the 
16th  of  Hekatombaeon  in  honour  of  Athena.  It 
was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Thes- 
eus to  commemorate  the  concentration  of  the 
government  of  the  various  towns  of  Attica  at 
Athens  {ffvvoucli^w.  Thuc.  ii.  15;  Ar.  Pax^ 
1019).  An  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  (E^io}).  It  w^s 
not  connected  with  the  Panathenaea. 

ZiSvra^ks.  A  contribution,  assessment. 
Under  the  revived  Athenian  empire  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  the  <t>6po$  of  the  fifth  century  was 
called  by  Uii»name  (of.  Pint.  SoL  15).  The  re- 
assertion  of  maritime  supremacy  by  the  Athe- 
nians dates  formally  from  the  arohonship  of 
Nausimkns  (b.c.  878-7) ;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  levying  of  tribute  had  begun  as 
early  as  880.  The  pretence  of  equid  and 
honourable  alliance  was  soon  dropped,  and  the 
new  confederacy  became  as  unpopular  as  the  old. 

ZvvT^Xcia.    rZv(Jb|JuopCar] 

Sy'ntheBii.    [BroM.] 

83mna  (Juv.  viii.  228,  xv.  80 ;  Mart.  iv.  49, 
xii.  94).  The  robe  worn  by  tragic  actors. 
[Tragoedia.] 

Sjrrixix  {<n>piyQ.  Any  sort  of  pipe  or  tube, 
but  especially  (1)  the  Pan's  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe;  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arkadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan, 
their  tutelary  god  (Verg.  Eel.  ii.  82,  viii.  24 ; 
FaunuB,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  17, 10),  who  was  sometimes 
heard  playing  upon  it  (see  Theocr.  i.  8,  14,  19) 
on  Mount  Maenalus.  The  Latin  equivalents 
axe/isttUa  (Verg.  Eel.  ii.  86 :  Hor,  Carm.  iv.  12, 
10;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  192;   Mart  xiv.  68,  &c.); 
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denTonced  in  nun  to  reatore  the  old  older  o( 
tliingfl,  and  periahed  in  the  attempt. 
Byttfloi.     [ArahltMtnrK,   Ulobbixv,   In- 

tarcoiu  mnial  ion.] 


Tftbam.     A.  Toting  tablet. 

(1)  IntheaaaemblieBthe  voteswereori^nally 
the  verbal  anawen  (cf.  voix,  Stimme.  Ayet  and 
Noeij  of  the  individual  citiiens  to  tlie  magia- 
tmte  wbo  consilltBd  the  people  as  to  their  wiU 
and  pleaanre  [roffatjit  povulum  quid  vellent 
iiiborent).  In  the  caee  of  an  eleotion  the 
rf^toreg    in    attendance   on    the    magiatrate 


TABULAE 

TabaUk'Tiu.  A  letter-ctOTier.  A*  Uv 
Bonuint  bod  no  pablie  post,  ttiey  pmployvd 
al&veflf  vho  were  called  tabeliariir  ka  apecikl 
meaaengen  to  convey  their  letter*  (Cic  Phi. 
ii.  81,  87,  Fam.  lii.  12,  xiv.  aa).  Those  who 
were  ont  of  Italy  could  gut  their  letlflra  ooB- 
veyed  not  only  by  ahipa'  c&ptaina,  but  alao  bjr 
the  apecial  tabeUajii  of  the  provincial  ^vemor 
(Cic.  Ati.  V.  19),  or  by  thon  of  the  pnbUcaui 
(Cic.  AU.  r,  IS  and  IG).     [Cnnni  pnbliam.| 

Tahellio.  A  notary.  Under  the  CmpiR 
labelliimeM  ancceeded  to  tlw  bnaineu  of 
the  Scribae  in  the  tiates  of  the  Bepobbc 
ISorillM].  They  wore  ehiofly  employed  in 
^ing  np  legal  doon '"  ~~'  ' —  '^" 


jncked  ewh  voli 


1  the  tablet   irl  .    . 

the  nuns  ol    the  candidate  in   whoae  tavoar 

IHor.  Ep.  ii'.  S,  B9,  A.  P.  318).  The  reinlt 
HSN  then  reporteid  to  the  nu^atrate,  by  whom 
the  candidates  irith  a  majonty  nere  declared 
elected  {crealij.  This  view,  however,  does  not 
■ccoant  for  the  word  mfragivm.  The  ballot 
irnH  introduced  firat  tor  the  election  of  magie- 
ttiites,  18fi  B.C.  [TabsUkTiM  legM].  After 
tliia  date  each  voter  received  one  tabetla. 


ng  np  lei 
laoaily  t. 


D  the 


Inbly  (cf.  Cic.  pro  Domo,  iS,  lia)  only  the 
initials,  of  the  candidatea ;  and  apparently  the 
vote  waa  given  by  prickint;  the  tablet  at  the 
tiHine  of  the  lavoured  candidate. 

In  voting  upon  law*  after  the  introdnction  of 
the  ballot,  each  citizen  woa  provided  with  two 
"  VeU,  one  inscribed  T.B., 


the  other  . 
' I  appro 


.  old  law. 


(cf.  Cic.    Ati.    i 
19,  8|. 

(a)  In  trials  the  indice> 
were  provided  with  threi 
iabelliui.  one  marked  A. 
for  abiolvo, '  I  acquit ' ;  tfai 
■econd  with  C,  for  eon- 
rfemtto,  'I  condemn':  thi 
third  with  N.  L.,  toi 


pose  naoally  took  their  atationi  in  the  ma^ev 
places  of  towua. 

Talie'rna.    (i)  (Tmmi,  ftpfa).    A  *lu>p  or 
booth.    [Damtu;  Agon.} 

(9)  A  wine-shop  or  tavern.    [Caaponk.] 

Tahema'aDlnni,  Tento'riun  (cAicrfq,  w^H)- 

A  tent.  The  former  of  theoe  words  woh  do 
doabt  originally  applied  to  a  shed  or  hot  of 
Imarda  [of.  Feat.  a.  v,  f oismocuf a ;  TnynriBm]; 
but  it  became  the  ordinary  term  lor  a  tent 


'It  it 


Alia.  SS). 

Tatella'riae  laget.    The  laws 

ballot  was  iatrodaced  in  voting  i 
iabellat  being  the  tablets  over 


weaKening  the  power  of  the  optimaWB. 
bella.]    There  were  fonr  enactments   k 
by  the  name  of  TahoUariae  leges,  whic 
enumerated  by  Cicero  (Lagg.  iit.  16,  8.^). 
_  (I)  Lex  G.iBiNiA,  proposed  by  the   ' 


9,  139  B. 


irodnced  the  baUot  i 

>a  (Cic. ;. «.). 


(a)  Lex  Cashu,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L,  CossiOB  Ijonfrinus,  187  B.C..  mtrodaced  the 
ballotinthe'IudiciumPopali'—i.fl.oaKea  tried 
in  the  comitia  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
[leople — with  the  elcsplion  of  coses  of  per- 
•liiellin  [see  Appendii,  Romas  Law,  lodMC; 
Indialnm  popoli). 

(8)  Lex  Fafirii,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
C.  PapirinR  Carbo,  181  B.C.,  introdoced  the 
ballot  in  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws 
(Cic.  Legg.  iii.  16,  m). 

H)  Lkx  Cablia.  proposed  by  C.  Caelins  I 
Caldus,  107  B.C.,  extended  the  ballot  to  oases  of  . 
-  perdutHio  (Cic.  Plane.  6, 16;  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  30). , 


(Cic.  Brut.  ».  ST:  Liv.  iiii.  13)  made  of  sHns 
stretched  from  wooden  supports.  The  tent- 
maker  waa  caUed  iatfmacuUiriiti.  ConsWiit 
SDpplies  of  hides  for  this  purpose  were  drawn 
from  the  provincea  by  armies  in  the  field  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii,  a,  6,  coria,  Pim.  86,  87 ;  pellei.  Liv. 
V,  B).  To  keep  soldien  in  tents  (miA  pelUbuti 
daring  the  winter  woa  a  mark  of  severity  (Tac. 
Ann.  liii.  8B  :  cf.  Coes.  B,  G.  iii.  39).  [Cmta- 
btmalei.] 

The  KAiirfiu  of  Homer  wen  wooden  or 
wattled  bats ;  that  of  Achilles  was  built  of  fir- 
planks  and  thatched  with  reads  (Ii.  xiiv.  4B1I : 
the  epithet  tlrrriirros  impliea  carpenter's  work 
{ib.  67Q|.  In  later  Greek  warfare  we  Snd  gene- 
rally tents  of  skins,  hke  those  of  the  Bonums. 
which  are  nanally  called  irntnl  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  6.  la),  and  Bi,f>Mpai  (Ken.  Anab.  i.  5,  10) ; 
wooden  huts  were  also  used  and  termed 
(TiniKii  (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  a,  37).  [See  also 
Annr;  Templnm  (I).] 

nbli'nnm.    Jljomai.] 

Talinla  Ioh  ria.    [Oamei.l 

TaltolM  (Ta1]«'llM)  or  puffiUam  (wlrat. 
wira*lt,  B'A'TDi,  wvEfov,  ririmar.  ■v«M>^urr(^. 
Writing  tablets.  Althoneh  Livy  (i.  31)  h 
to  make  a  format  distinction  between  tabi 
i.e.  bronie  tablets,  and  cera  or  cerof.  yet  in 
general  the  plnml  of  tabula  and  tabella  is 
used  to  signify  thin  slips  of  wood  or  other 
material,  osaslly  of  on  oblong  ahape,  coverod 
over  with  war.  The  wai,  which  was  written 
upon  bv  the  stilus  or  ypa^s  rBtUnil,  wa^ 
coloured  (red  In  Ov,  Am.  i.  12,  II,  but  generally 


m  tabular 


910  TArOX 

Carm.  it.  4,  4S).  Beloie  the  adaption  of  more  I 
utiflci&l  modeB  of  obtaining  light,  the  inliabi- 
tantsof  Oreece  and  Asia  Minor  practioed  tbe 
foUowing  method,  whicli  etiD  prevails  Id  leTeral 
coimtrieH.  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
iHma.  Linn,  (rtinj)  (Hom. 


n.  li.  vii,  . 


made  near  it 

aocomalate  then 

wan  called  B^i,  : 


I  large 


it,  causing  the  turpentine  to 
.  Tliig  highly  reainouB  wood 
e.  torchwood  (Thuc.  Tit.  GS) ; 
id  wan  called  fvJfSaj,  tbe 
prooesfl  itself  ^vSfBaiJi'  or  itaioupTtrj',  or 
more  tolly  tfZoiKiriu'  wtin^r.  The  workmen 
employed  in  the  tnanafactDre  were  caJled 
SfloupYoI.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months 
the  portion  thiu  impregnated  was  cut  oat  and 
diviaed  into  Buitable  lengths.  This  was  re- 
peated in  BobBeqaant  years,  till  the  tree  was 
killed.  These  stripe  of  resinous  ptue-wood 
are  now  called  SaiCa  by  the  Oreeke  of  Hount 

Ida,    [KktrimonlniiL] 

Tav^fi.  A  com^xiander  or  roler,  partioularly 
inTbewaly. 

From  the  date  of  the  Epiiotic  invasion  (Hdt. 
Tii.  lOe ;  Thuc.  i.  12)  to  the  Persian  wars  there 
was  always  a  king  of  Thessaly,  chosen  from  the 
Herokleidae,  and  usually  from  the  family  of  the 
Aleuadae  (Udt.  Tii.  B,  ri.  OS).  It  is  possihle 
that  the  names  &affi\t6s  and  rryi^T  were  inter- 
changeable; or  that  TirriJi  may  have  been  one 
at  the  titles  of  the  king,  at  a  time  when  mon- 
«niby  Has  giving  place  to  aristocracy.  The 
Tagua  was  apparently  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  states  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  8),  and  the  whole 
mihtary  force  of  the  country  was  placed  under 
his  command  and  leTied  by  him, 

poinlinent  of  a  Tagns  until  after  the  Peluponue- 
sianWor.  Themonarchyprobablycontmued,in 
name  at  least,  down  to  the  year  464  B.C.  (Thoc. 
i.lll);  it  was  followed  by  a  geaeral  break-up  of 


to  raise  himBell  to  the  poeition  of  Tagna  of 
Thess»ly(Xen.HeM.ii.B,4).  Unable  to  aeonre 
his  election,  he  made  himselt  ^ant.  and  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  whole  of  Thessaly  under 
his  sway.  This  object  was  actually  ncoom- 
plished  by  hisaDcceBsor  lasonin  BT5  B.C.,  under 
whose  auccesaors  the  office  of  Tagua  developed 
into  an  irregular  tyranny  fXan.  Hell.  vi.  4,  B8), 
tor  the  suppression  of  which  the  aid  of  the 
Thehans  ander  Pelopidas  wtfs  repeatedly 
called  in. 

The  asurpations  of  SIsiphoniB  uid  Lyko- 
phroD  induced  the  aristocrsoy  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  who  deprivoil 
Lykaphcon  of  his  power  in  353  B.C.  (Dem. 
Olunth.  ii.  p.  19,  §7);  and  finally  effected  the 
subjection  of  Theasaly  to  Macedonia  in  814  B.C. 

During  tbe  Macedonian  and  Roman  rale  we 
find  the  word  toyiii  occurring  fregaently  as  a 
title  of  the  magistratSHof  the  Theaaalian  states. 

Taivitt  (taenia),     fl)  Ribands  or  long  strips 

of  ceremonial  in  Qreece,  to  deck  altars,  tem. 
pies,  doors,  funiral  biers,  &c.  The  woni,  and 
to  some  extent  the  custom,  passed  into  Roman 
usage  [Tittft].     See  cats  under  Fuini. 

(2)   ^  vitta,    the    riband    inwoven   with  an 
infula  or  other  wreath,  and  tied  in  a  bow  behind, 
When  distinguished 


TAMtAZ 

the  floating  end  of  the  riband  which  fanned  tbe 
vitla  or  headband. 

m  [Arahittetnn.] 

Talk'Tia(irr>|><{(i>TaT()iAa).  CoTerings  forthe 
feet,  either  boots  or  sandals,  with  amall  wing« 
attached.  They  are  repreeented  in  ancisit 
art  and  literature  aa  the  attributes  of  Hermes 
{II.  xiJT.  840,  Od.  T.  (4;  Veig.  Ant.  iv,  SO) 
and  of  Pereene  (Hes.  Scut.  916-330;  Or.  Uet. 
It.  6U4  mq.),  and  had  tbe  propertr  of  cany- 


and  aea.  Hermea  is  often  depicted  as  wearing 
these  winged  boots  or  sandals.  In  the  Uelleo- 
istic  and  Roman  periods  (be  wings  are  some- 
timee  attached  to  the  bare  ankles  of  Hermea  or 
Mercury.  See  also,  for  an  early  example,  fig. 
lOOB  (Nike). 

Tklk'iiii).    [Xatrlmonlnin.] 

T»l«'ntOia,  Td\a.vTov,  The  heavieat  nojt 
ol  weight  in  use  among  the  Greeks  :  also  oaed 
as  a  monetary  unit.  A  large  number  of  talenla 
were  in  use  in  diSerent  parts  of  Oraeoe — the 
Euboic,  the  A^inetui,  the  Phoeniaitui,  &c 
[See  Pondent  1  Coinags.]  The  talent  of  e«ch 
district  contained  60  minae  of  that  district,  and 
the  mina  100  drachmae. 

There  were,  howeTer,  one  or  two  talents  of  a 
peculiar  character  which  reqoire  apecial  taan- 
tion.  The  talent  of  gold  of  Homer  (77.  ix.  1S4 ; 
iTiii.  507,  iiiii.  333)  was  some  quite  cnudl 
amount,  possibly  of  the  weight  of  a  daiic  (IBS 
grains). 

Like  all  other  nations,  the  Oreeks  naed 
various  talents  for  different  olaBaes  of  good& 
The  Babylonians  had  one  talent  for  gold,  ooe 
tor  silver,  and  one  tor  goods.  In  Athena  in 
historical  times  the  emporio  or  commercial 
talent  was  diaorentfrom  the  Ulent  of  tbe  mint, 
bearing  to  it  a  relation  of  about  8  to  3,  For 
differerit  sorts  of  heavy  goods  special  weight* 
wore  employed ;  and  in  all  places  the  Attic 
weights  seem  to  have  been  used  for  druga. 
[PondtMi  Tables,  XI.j 

T*1L    [Ouosi] 

Talio.    See  Appendix,  BoiuN  Ltw. 

Ta^taf.  Any  person  who  had  the  care, 
management,  or  dispensing  of  money,  stock,  or 
property  of  &nydescriptiou,conflded  tohim,asa 
steward,  butler,  housekeeper,  storehousekoeper, 
or  treasurer.  But  the  To/Joi  noticed  in  this 
article  are  more  especially  tbe  treaBorers  of  tlia 
temples  and  the  revenues  of  different  Greek 

and  offlce  of  fa. 


IS  thro 


Bcripti. 
of  the  dutiet 
was  that  of  paj 
Hoes;  tliey  are 
sible  for  paymt 


[.only  m 


Oda 


I  (as 


i.  SG3),  I 


1^  public  aacri- 
itioned  as  respon- 
itting  op  of  irr^Aiu 
ions,  lor  Honorary  crowns,  for  the 
it  of  foreign  ambassadors,  for  the 


TEOULA 

be  plattaim  streuaed  over  tbose  beneath.  |  Tilea  were  origmallv  made  pertecUy  flM,  x 
I  Totive  altan  heve  ijmbole  on  them  :  j  vith  nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  aimle 
■  pine-tree  with  a  syrini,  pedum,  tympana,  underneath  the  upper  border  for  filing  them 
apoD  the  rafters.    The;  were  aftenrarde  formed 

H^        £^        <f%  . 


tl4.  10U.-t>Bialiii] 


and  the  h 


1  at  Athena  next 


TotCapxoL.  Uihta^  otBcers  at  Athena 
uiraDktotheitrategirZTpa-rnYdc].  The;' 
ten  in  namber.  like  the  etrategi,  one  for  eaeh 
tribe,  and  were  elmtod  by  x'^P"'^"^"  (Dsia. 
PMl.  i.  p.  47,  SS  aa,  37).  In  war  each  com- 
manded the  infantry  of  hia  own  tribe  (Dem.  c. 
Boeot.  i.  p.  SBB,  §  17),  and  they  wore  KimetimeB, 
at  any  rate,  mmmonod  to  t)ie  ooutictl  of  war 
(Thnc.  vii.  60),  In  peace  they  aasieted  the 
■tiategi  in  levying  and  etiltstiiw  soldiers ;  the 

£  reparation  ot  the  regiiter  (nariXiiyiii)  of  tboae 
able  to  eetvice  rested  upon  the  demarche  for 
each  deme,  and  the  taiiarchs  as  representing 
the  tribes,  under  the  atratcgi. 

The  taiiarchs  were  bo  called  from  Iheir 
commandinK  rittii,  which  were  the  principal 
divisions  □(  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army. 
"    -'-  —-e  (*uA.^)  for---  -      -■ ■- 


of  the  TiUii,  and  the  ^axayol  were  probably 
appointed  by  the  taiiarchs.     [ElSTGittU.] 
TMto'riiiiiL  opu.    [Pariei.] 


with  a  raised  flange  on  eacb  aide,  aa  ia  aho* 
fig.  10«. 

In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  m 
overlap  the  upper  edge   of  that  which   c 
next  below  it,  its  two  sides  wer 
verge  downwards.     In  order  to  t 
of  jouctioa  betweei  '*" "  "' 


Te^U  (dim. 
vii.  931 ;  Mart.  vi.  SB,  ix.  ^3, 
bed  by  slaves  and  beggars , 
made  of  hemp,  flax,  rushes,  palm- 


e,&o. 


boketTcUy.yellowor  r^d.  Under  th 
trgulae  are  included  (1)  woU-tiles  ^  teitae  or 
laleres  cocti,  so  called  to  distiaguish  them 
from  the  iaiereiorsuD-driedbrickaiXater;  see 
also  Hnmi  and  Domni];  (a)SDor-tileslifootor 
Q  feet  square  {teaulae  teaquipedatea,  bipedaJea, 
Vitr.  v.  10,  3),  or  laid  in  small  pieces  (f  fiienu-) 
to  form  patterns  [Balneae ;  Pictnra^ ;  (3)  line 
tiles,  whether  tubi  or  trgulaf  mammatae  [B»l- 
neae] ;  U)  roofing  tiles.  At  Rome  the  houses 
were  (ajter  the  period  of  the  ruder  thatch) 
roofed  with  shingles  (trandHlac),  down  (o  the 
time  of  Pyrrlius,  when  titea  began  to  supersede 
the  old  rooling  materia]  (Plin.  ivi.  %  36).  [For 
Ureck  roofs,  see  BamnB.} 


part  of  which  ue  joint-tUes  (»■»• 
bricet)  are  removed  in  the  cat,  in  order  to  wow 
the  overlappmg  and  the  convergence  of  the  sides. 
The  root,  In  the  exact  adaptation  of  the  broad 
teguJat  and  the  narrow  imbrice*  tbronghont  ita 


whole  eitent,  became  like  one  solid  and  compact 
framework,  down  which  the  water  deaoended 
into    the   gutter    (canoJia)   to    be    discharged 

in  iho  iii<vu1i>T,i.      'R.ach  row  ot  Hat  tilea  termi- 
'  ornamented  fronton,  whicti 


^^ 


ninfig.lOGO.   [Aata<l«K, 

-,  vhich  vrere  ranged  alonf 

it  the  termination  of  the  rowa  o 


ptuwU  of  threads  to  vhidi  (lie  itoueB   were  i  lewhm  holding  the  threes  of  u 
•ttaobed  of  ton    remainod  after  the  web  wm  |  1,  8,  &e.  ore  tied  to  one  rod  or  Ii . . 
fioiabed,  in  Uie  form  of  a,  fringe,    [FimbriBtO  i  lOBB,  k),   while    all   those   holding 
In  the  oantre  of  the  web  we  see  the  attachment    threftcU,    3,    4,    &c. 

rod ;  kdA  by  aimply 
'i  moving  each  rod 
I  alternately  forward 


But  here,  though 
there  nught  be  a 
coloared    stripe  b; 

intervalB  the  colour 

of  the  thread  in  the 

weft,or  other  varia- 

tiona  by    colooriug 

diffei«nt  threads  of 

the  warp  (see  below) , 

there  could  be  c 

elkborate        colour 

pattern,  and  no  variety  at  all  of  tha  tex- 
ture. This  was  prodaced,  jOBt  aa  ii  im  now. 
for  passing  over  at  requisite 
of  warp-threads  together,  ac 


Fl*  !(»,-&) 


places 


,t  the  weft  might  p 


of  the  threads  of  the  warp  by  means  of  leashes 
to  three  rods  (>carJftt,itciafoTTa).  (Fig.  lOSl.) 
(a)  Decuttating  (decanarB,  to  cross,  lit.  '  to 
mark  with  X')  or  Shedding.— la  the  most 
primitive  method  of  weaving,  the  passage  for 
the  weft  was  opened  merely  by  a  transverse 
rod  (harundo,  xariir]  passed  through  the  warp, 


separating  the  threads  so  that  they  we 
alternately  on  either  aide  of  the  harundo.  Sa> 
a  method  only  admits  of  plain  weaving  witho' 
a  pattern,  since  in  order  to  make  any  pattei 
it  would  be  neceasjiTy  to  raise  or  depress  eaf 
thread  separately,  aa  in  plaiting.  By  a  leas 
or  'heddle'  as  weavers  term  it,  wb  ara 
understand  a  thread  having  at  one 
through  which  a  thread  of  the  waip 
the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a 
rod  (itajnir,  harurula  ;  later  licialoriuin}.  Thus, 
anppoaing  that  only  plain  weaving  ttilhont  a 
pattern  is  required,  eo  that  the  weft  is  merely 
to  pass  over  and  nndKr  allemately,  and  we 
number  the  waip-threads  1,  3,  S,  i,  tic,  all  the 


>f  leashes  or  '  heddlea '  for  evniy 
increase  of  variation,  so  aa  to  vary  the  thieadi 
which  are  brought  forward  or  kept  back.  'WbtB 
there  was  one  additional  set,  the  weaving  was 
called  bilix,  H/uro!,  of  which  the  Icelandic 
loom  in  fig.  lOGS  givea  an  example :  with  two 
additional  sets  it  was  irilix,  and  then  ooold 
pass  nnder  one  and  over  three :  for  cma- 
plexity  of  pattern  many  sets  of  leashes  vers 
used.  The  details  ol  this  part  of  the  rabieet 
.  can  be  studied  in  modran  weaving.  The 
I  principle  of  varying  the  pattern  was  exactly 
J  the  same  as  in  the  loom  of  to-day :  th^  (mly 
diflerenoi  lies  in  the  mechanical  contrivances 
3;  which  make  the  work  more  rapid.  In  the 
'  earliest  times  not  only  the  shuttle,  but  the 
I  liciatoria,  narirti,  or  leash-rods  ('  boddle- 
'  leaves'),  were  worked  by  the  hand  (cf.  Hiss. 
I  Ii.  xxiii.  760).  It  is  possible  that  the  OiwAa 
and  Bomans  of  later  times  used  treadles  for 
moving  the  Utiatorta,  but  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  it,  nor  any  word  to  eipreaa  it 
Some  indeed  explain  iiuiiia  in  Luor.  t.  ISta 
as  trtadiet,  but  it  probably  —  iiciatorium  (see 
I  Uonro  ad  lof.),  'AitIov  (At.  Thaim.  eSa)  is 
perhaps  the  same  ss  Harir- 
is) We  have  now  to  apeak  of  the  shottle 
which  conveyed  the  v/fft  or  moo/  across.  This 
implement  was  railed  Ktpirfi  in  Greek  and 
radiiit  io  Latin  (Horn.  Oil.  v.  63 ;  Plat.  flep.  p. 
1  281  B,  Cratyl.  p.  S8«  c;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  376;  cl. 
I  Horn.  II.  xxii.  448) :  it  was  usually  of  wood 
,  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  1S2) :  the  end  pointed  (Soph..in(. 
I  STS;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  5C) :  the  humming  Bound  is 
-,  expressed  bj  Ar.  Ban.  181&.  The  «fKli  or 
.  .  raditia  was  strii:tly,  like  oar  shuttle,  tlie  re< 
L    ceptaole  for  the  bobbin  M*ij,  njWor,  1 


le  end  a  loop, 
-p  was  passed, 


annexed  woodi 


1417) :  so  of  the  Roman  matron  weaving  in  the 
atriunif  Liv.  i.  57,  &c. 

When  the  farm  or  the  house  was  snffioiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it  called  the 
/(TTwy,  textrina  or  textrinumy  was  devoted  to 
this  purpose  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26,  68,  69 ;  cf .  Hor. 
Carm.  ii.  18, 6).  The  work  was  there  principally 
carried  on  by  female  slaves  {^uasillariaei 
fpidoi,  Theoor.  xv.  80 ;  Hom.  Od.  vii.  286)  under 
tne  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Weaving,  however,  as  an  inventive  and 
decorative  art,  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
[OhlamyB ;  Dress,  Pai^lium  ;  Tapete.] 

For  tiie  weaving  of  sacred  robes  in  Greek 
temples,  see  'AppTi^6pia, 'Hpata,  Panathe- 

naea. 
Telamo'nes.    [Atlantes.] 


drachmas  annually,  probably  paid  by  men  only. 
(x)  The  fiiroiKot  appear  to  haye  also  paid  a 
special  entrance-fee  for  the  sale  of  their  goods 
in  the  market. 

(b)  The  extraordinary  taxes  at  Athens  were 
(i)  bla^opd  or  property-tax.  This  feU  on 
fijiroucoi  also  (Dem.  Androt  pp.  609,  612). 
(ii)  The  services  called  Xttrovftytai  [Acirovp- 
Yta].  Some  of  these  at  least  were  shared  by 
fi4roiKOL.  (iii)  Voluntary  contributions  on  ex> 
traordinary  occasions  ['Ein.86o'€i$]. 

(2)  Taxes  paid  by  foreigners  for  the  benefit 
of  Athens,  (a)  The  tribute  (06pos),  of  the 
allied  states  formed  in  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  Bepublic  a  regular  and  most  important 
source  of  revenue.  In  418  B.C.  it  was  cnanged 
to   a  5  per   cent  duty  on    all   oommodiUes 


\ 


I 

* 
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checked  pattern  («ci4<uZt«  dtri(2tfrtf,  Plin.  viii.  74,  I  TcX«Svt)$.  Most  of  the  taxes  and  dotla 
§196;  4cii<u2ato,  Juv.  ii.  97),  by  arranging  Uie    at  Athens  were    farmed   by  private  peraim  ( 

threads  of  the  warp  in  alternate  parcels  or  bands    (tcAwkoi).    The  fajmers  of  any  partiodaT  tax  ^ 

of  (say)  black  and  white ;  each  band  or  strip  of  were  named  thtovrvwu^  wtvrriKoirTwvai,  ^c; 
threads  being  of  the  same  width  as  the  square  or,  as  the  farmers  and  collectors  were  often  tin 
of  the  check  to  be  woven.    When  one  set  of    same  persons,  thcwrroKiyoi^  wtvrtftcoaroXJjtn,  i 

squares  was  completed,  the  threads  of  the  weft    &c.    The  tax  or  duty  was  let  to  f^e  hi^kesk  | 

were  changed  from  black  to  white  or  vice  vena,  bidder.  Several  persons  (like  a  societa*  of 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were  no  doubt,  in  Roman  publieani)  often  joined  in  the  specula- 
the  first  instance,  produced  by  combining  the  \  tion ;  the  principal  or  chairman  of  the  oom- 
natural  varieties  of  wool,  white,  black,  brown,  pany,  who  gave  security  and  was  responsible  to 
&c.  The  weft  also  was  the  medium  through  ,  the  state,  was  called  &px<^'^'*  '^^  office  was 
which  almost  every  other  diversity  of  ap-  frequently  undertaken  by  resident  aliens.  The 
pearance  and  quality  was  effected.  After  '  farmer  had  power  to  search  for  and  seise  c<m- 
the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its  traband  or  uncustomed  goods ;  he  watched  tioe 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  soft  harbours,  marketo,  and  other  places  to  prevent 
blanket  (Plat.  Bep.  p.  802)  [Fnllo] ;  and,  as  i  smuggling ;  brought  a  0dats  or  other  legal 
stated  above,  when  a  warm  material  was  to  process  against  suspected  persons,  or  even 
be  made,  the  warp  was  diminished  and  the  arrested  them  and  took  them  before  a  magis- 
weft  or  nap  (KpoKvs)  made  more  abundant  in  trate.  He  was  exempted  ht>m  military  service 
proportion  (Hes.  Op.  687).  In  this  manner  was  ([Dem.]  c.  Neaer.  p.  1868,  |  27).  The  taxes  or 
made  the  soft  x^oura  or  laena  [Bress,  1.  I.],  duties  were  let  out  (t^\i}  cicStMyoi)  by  Uie  ten 
Thus  the  vestii  auba&ricay  or  tramoBerica,  had  TCtfAijroU  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
the  weft  of  silk  [Sericnmj.  In  other  cases  it  senate  [riuXTiTaC].  The  paymente  (jcoro- 
was  of  gold  (Verg.  Aen.  iii.  488),  or  of  wool  3oAal  t/A.ov5,  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  781,  §  98)  were 
dved  witii  Tyrian  purple  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  678,  &c. ;  made  at  stated  times  in  the  senate-house 
TyHo  aubteminej  Tibull.  iv.  1,  121).  Hence  ([Dem.!  c.  Neaer.  L  c).  On  any  failure  in  pay- 
the  epithets  <poanK6KpoKos  (Pind.  01.  vi.  89),  ment  the  farmer  be<^une  fkrittos  if  he  was  a 
dif$6KpoK05  (Eur.  Hec.  470),  xP^<^^^^'^'''os  citizen,  and  might  be  imprisoned  (Dem.  e. 
{Or.  841),  tihrrivos  (J.  T.  1466),  &c.  i  Timocr.  pp.  745,  746).     After  a  time  it  was 

An  endless  diversity  was  ako  effected  by  the  doubled,  and,  if  it  were  not  then  paid,  the 
manner  of  inserting  other  materials  into  the  debtor's  property  was  forfeited  to  the  state 
warp :  the  number  of  leashes  being  unlimited.  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  780).  (See  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer. 
The  terms  Hlix  and  Zifiiros  probably  denoted    and  c.  Timocr.) 

what  we  call  dimity  or  twilled  cloth,  where  by  I  T^Xos.  A  tax.  The  chief  sources  of  Athenian 
passing  over  a  certain  number  of  warp-threads  revenue  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
a  ridg^  pattern  is  produced.  (1)  taxes  paid  at  Athena;  (2)  taxes  paid  abroad 

Sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the    or  by  foreigners  for  the  benefit  of  Athens ;  (8) 
texture  at  r^^ar  intervals  were  called  flowers    income  derived,  not  from  taxes,  but  from  toe 
l&ydri :  $p6vat  Hom.  II.  xxii.  440)  or  feathers  i  corporate  property  of  the  state. 
(plumae) ;  cf.  vestes  uitdulatae,  papaveratae  |     (1)  The  taxes  imposed  hj  the  Athenians  and 
(Plin.  I.C.).  '  collected  at  home  were  either  (a)  ordinary  or 

Although  weaving  was  amongst  the  Greeks  |  (b)  extraordinary, 
and  Bomans  a  distmct  trade,  carried  on  by  a  i  (a)  The  ordinary  taxes  were  generally  farmed 
separate  class  of  persons  {6<pdyrait  textoreSy  \  out ;  see  TcXc5vt)s.  They  included  (i)  the 
textriceSf  linteone8)t  who  more  particularly  '  customs  and  harbour  dues;  see  ncvTT)Ko<m^. 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  (Plat.  |  (ii)  Duty,  probably  1  per  cent.,  on  all  sal^  in 
Pnaed.  p.  87  b,  R^.  ii.  p.  870  d),  yet  every  \  the  market  {imtyia).  (iii)  Aienri/Xtor  or  gate- 
considerable  domestic  establishment,  especiallv  \  money,  (iv)  Tpt(&$o\oy  paid  by  freedmen.  (v) 
in  the  country,  contained  a  loem,  together  witn  '  The  same  amount  was  probabW  paid  by  slave- 
the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  !  owners  for  eachalave  (Xen.  de  Vect.  4,  25).  (vi) 
of  wool  {la/nificium,^  rdKaffioy  raXeurioupyla).  !  TlopviKhy  r4Kos.  (vii)  Law-court  fees  (Appen- 
(Hes.  Op.  779 ;  Verg.  Oeorg.  i.  286, 294.)  [Cida-  |  dix,  Gbeek  LaW,  npvravcta.  riapdoraa-i.c. 
thna.]  The  slave  household  {/amilia  ruatica)  ,  napaKaTa3oXti)  were  a  lucrative  item,  espe- 
at  least  was  thus  clothed,  and  the  commoner  cially  during  the  time  when  the  allies  brought 
stra>gula  were  made  at  home.  In  Greece  as  at '  suits  to  be  decided  at  Athens  (Thuc.  vi.  91). 
Rome  in  earher  times  the  matron  and  her  j  fviii)  AtpfMriK6vt  the  value  of  the  skin,  horns, 
daughters,    assisted    by  female    slaves,  wove  '  ^c,  of  tne  victims  slain  at  oertedn  public  saori- 

farments  for  husband,  sons  and  brothers  (Plat.  \  flees   (Hdt.  vi.  66,  67).      (ix)  Mrro/inoi',    the 
tegg.  vii.  p.  805  e  ;  Aesch.  Cho.  281 ;  Eur.  lon^    poll-tax  of  the  resident  aliens  [M^roiKOi]  :  12 
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TntnlWlliA,  ■  leBtWal  in  hononi  at  Tet- 
miniu,  the  god  of  bounduiea  (Ptut.  Num.  IB). 
His  st^ne  was  merely  a  etone  or  post  Btacli  in 
the  grQiiod  UK  a  Iwidiaark  or  boondary-stane 
(Ov.  Faat.  ii.  tiSB).  The  stone  at  ite  first  Batting 
np  was  consecrated  with  peculiar  oeromooieB. 
A  trench  wae  (\ag,  and  a  Tictim  was  itaarifioed : 
the  blood  was  poured  into  the  trench,  the 
miniBtrants  being  veiled  (■  Roman  use:  cf, 
SMriflciom) ;  the  bod;  of  the  victim,  with  oom, 

the  brench,  and  the  whole  canaimied  by  bl&Eiug 
pine-bruids;  and  the  boundajy -Atone  was  Bet 
upon  the  bed  of  auheB.  [AgrimBUtio.  p.  31 
|U|,  (in).]  On  the  feBtival  the  awnerB  of 
adjacent  property  crowned  the  statue  with 
garlandii  and  raised  an  altar,  on  which  they 
offered  Op  com,  honeycombs  and  wine,  and 
sacrificed  a  lamb  (Hot.  Epod.  ii.  B9)  or  a 
sncking'pig.  They  conoladed  with  singing  the 
praiBesof  thegodfOv.Foit.  ii.  OSS,  i!ta.).  The 
Terminalia  were  celebrated  at  tbe  siitJi  roile- 
stone  on  the  road   towards    LaareDtum,  the 

The  leBtival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated 
a.  d.  Iiii.  Kal.  ilart.,  or  Febraary  38  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.    [CalBaduiaaLj 

Tenta'riuiL    [T«bem«oiUiiiiL] 

Terr»QOtU  (lul. :  '  baked  clay '),  The  term 
i(i()nfnjt)|Tix"I  included  the  whole  of  the  potter's 
art.  The  Greekg  also  called  tbe  maker  of 
itataetteB  a  KHfowKiimti  or  KnpotkiSal  \  a 
relief  made  from  a  mould  was  an  fimntar  or 
irriwuiia;  and  in  general  terrncottaB  were 
iniit.iiaia  ivnit  •jnt.  The  BocnanB,  whi]< 
_  using  saoh  speeia 

typa      foe 
'eliefs,    designated 


I  earlr  Romj 
qnaariga  ai 
PnbabTjal 


TERRACOTTA 

marble  finally  took  the  place  of  i  _    . 

architectural  purposes  the  same  dcsifrna  aad 
proousses  at  oalouriag  were  truufetred  to  ihe 
new  material. 

In  Etrnria  and  amang  the  earij  I'-"-—  Ibr 
application  of  tArracotta  to  uchitecton  anasri 
to  have  been  more  extensive  than  in  Gfeec* 
(Plio.  uiv.  $  IGT).  The  ancient  aUtac  o[ 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the  quadriga  whieii 
stood  on  the  front  pediment  ol  this  t<m[dr. 
were  of  this  material  (see  Pint.  FMbUt.  13).  A 
sarcophagus  from  Caere  (Cfirveb^)  now  in  thp 
Etntscan  saloon  in  the  British  Hnaeiun  (dalr 
about  6GD  B.C.)  may  be  taken  as  an  illni ' 
of  the  style  ot  ait  presented  by  the  ei  ~ 
otatnes  in  terracotta,  snch  sa  the  qi 
the  Jupiter  already  referred  to.  E^babT; 
tbe  pedimeota  of  the  Temple  of  Japit«r  C^s- 
tolinus,  as  of  other  temples,  were  fillsd  witli 
statues  in  terracotta  (Vitr.  iii.  8,  E ;  Cic.  Dir. 
i.  ID,  Ifl).  Among  the  trade  guilds  instatolcd 
by  Noma  was  one  of  workers  in  clay  (PI  in  Tur^ 
§160). 

Terracotta  figures  oombtned  (vitfa  rased  an- 
of  frequent  occnrrenoe  in  tbe  black  ware  ^ 
Cbinsi  (Clusioni),  and,  like  this  in>T«  itself, 
appear  to  be  imitated  from  designs  in  brooie  n 

Etmscan  urns  of  lerraootta  are  tor  the  hhki 
part  of  a  late  date,  and  deal  with  popular  Oreek 
myths  and  legends,  or  parting  scane^  aocardin^ 
to  designs  ovidenOy  invented  by  Greek  artisfe. 
There  are  numerous  portiajts  in  this  material 
also  of  a  later  date.  It  is  probable  that  tbu 
art,  or  at  least  a  strong  impetoe  to  the  pr^ticv 
of  it,  was  deri>-ed  from  Corinth  in  the  sevoitli 
century  b,c. 

By  tar  tbe  most  nunerouB  cLua  of  Qreek 
terracottas  consists  of  s^tnettes,  and  the  grost 
majority  of  them  represent  more  or  leaa  youth- 
ful draped  female  Ggnree,  whence  arose  tlir 
name  of  sDptn-A.iUDi  or  KOfmw\iimti,  applied  to 
the  maken  of  them.  Few  of  these  ar«  re|n- 
'  sentationa  of  deities  and  heroes.  Scenes  fnoa 
daily  occupations  are  frequent;    so    also  are 


tor  the  roots  and  cornices  of  temples.  Deeigns 
(or  cornices  and  frontons  were  made  in  mouldB 
(t^oi),  and  one  monld  of  a  lion's  head,  for 


pLa  of  Tgblt«i  GapltoUnof.    fPrani  a 


[nple,  woDld  be 

ulficien 

t  for  a  whole  oor- 

Then. 

aiformil 

oteffe. 

by  brightnee 

>B  of  col 

uring. 

According  to  tra- 

diti 

n,  this 

nventio 

from  CoSnth,  an 

dolls  and  playthings,  more  or  less  comic,  ma 
of  which  are  still  found  in  the  graves  roi 
Corinth. 

Except  the    earliest    examples,    which 
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(FrnmantwiM  iBge*.]   (d)  Ttuitra  theatratu. 


^ving  the  bearer  odi 


HUD  lUBLCMiiu'-  D'i<  UU.W,  "OTJ,  BtWie,  Bud  pOFCS- 

Uin.     One  cIohb  of  theae  are  tickets  of  admiK- 

I  theatre,  uii!  uiivel  to  the  s^^oAn 

cliwa  were   probably 


3f  the  Greek  B ; 


uiou  of  public 


ofpubhog ,  ,.  — 

lesca.  vjuion,  agsin,  are  SOTtM  conftvolei,  or 
Mpanionet,  tickets  thrown  to  be  Borembled  for 
in  the  eiceOB  (Mart.  yiii.  7B;  Saet.  Nero,  11). 
Tlie  sladiatori&l  t«eeerB«  ue  ubiuU;  coned 
out  ot  a  piece  of  iTory  or  bone,  and  inecnbed 


TESTUDO  i 

roofs  Qsed  to  protect  mea  or  engines  (Xen.  BJL 
iii.  1,  T).     There  were  different  kiad«  of  oni      I 
Bhed-like  coQBlruclioM,  all  ot  which  wore  nnA      J 
□t  wood  and  mounted  on  wheels.  | 

(a)  Xikiini   laioliifas    (t«rf«do    ariftaht).      | 
r^ig,  140,  Anu.] 

(6)  XtKirti   tiopmerpli,  need    for  pntectiif 
BoldierB  whilst  andenmniikg  a  ivbO-    I^  EtcbI 


with  the  gladiator'B  name,  hiB  trainer's,  (he 
letters  SP.  ( =  tpeciatut),  followed  bj  the  month 
and  day,  and  the  consuls,  Tuaflring  the  year. 


r'rt*  W 


At  one  end  is  a  bole  by  whioh  the  lesaeia  was 
saapended.  These  tesserae  were  given  by  the 
mtinerariuB  to  a  (gladiator  when  apectatuf  or 
approved  by  passing  through  a  certain  nnrabei 
of  contests  (at.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  3,  a). 

(4)  Tettera  ■miliiani  (ffiwftt^ca)  the  military 
paflsword  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  before  battle.  Thus  at  the  battle  of 
Kunaia  the  word  was  Z>i'>  XorJip  koI  Sim) 
(Xan.  ATiab.  i,  8,  §  IB;  et.  vi.  8,  §  36).  A  similar 
air^lia  was  used  in  camp  by  night  (»ii.  8, 
§  S<).  On  the  teaiera  or  watchword  in  the 
Roman  camp,  see  Gutra. 

Tawerakonte'rea,    [lt*TU.] 

TmU.    [Potterj,] 

Taitame  ntotn,     3ee  Appendix,  Bomxn  Law. 

jMtit.  A  witness.  I.  Ohiek.  [See  Appen- 
dic.  Ohkee  Law,  Maprupla.]  3.  BoKAN. 
[See  Appendix,  RoUAN  Law,  InilniUldlUll.] 

TMttfdo  (x« 


ms  perpendicular,  so  that  it  oonld  be  cmi  VP 
olow  to  the  wall  (Vitc,  i,  al). 

(c)  X*^.Arti  xxv^pfr  >■  ^aid  to  have  had  ca 
the  front  next  Uie  enemy  a  aloping  roof,  as  is 
(he  labjoiiwd  cut. 


ntiora.-x.A^ni  xKffTpfc. 

Testudines  were  as  a  general  rale  emend 
with  a  double  layer  ot  raw  bidei,  which  wen 
etuited  with  non-ioflanunable  Bubataoce*. 
These  poverings  were  called  Cfnicmet  [Coit*]. 
(Caes.B.  C.  ii.9.) 

(4)  The  name  of  feafado  was  also  applied  U> 
the  covering  made  by  the  shields  ot  a  close  body 
of  eoldiera:  (he  soldiers  at  the  oitteide  tank 
placing  their  long  semi.cylindrical  shields  iP 
front,  and  the  others  placing  [heir  flat  ahieUi 
over  their  heads  to  secure  themselves  agaiufi 
the  darta  of  the  enemy.  The  shields  fitted  H 
closely  together  as  to  present  one  onbrokoi 
surface  without  any  instentioes  between  tlielli. 
and  were  also  so  firm  that  men  could  walk  opon 
them.  A  teatudo  was  formed  (tesiudi-nfm/actn, 

cither  missiloa  of  the  enemy  (cf.  Liv.  x.  M,  8,  U; 
.H,^halanx),  or, more freque 


afont 


soldiers  when  the; 


giT< 


everal  01 


,r  objecl 


fsj  [Bomul,] 

(8)  A  generic  term  tor  all  kinds  of  i 


|iiii.  S9,  Ifut.  iii.aT,St).  Sometimes  the  shield) 
'  were  disposed  in  anch  a  way  as  to  make  tlu 
1 1  teatudoslopejf. /•"'Vila}.     The  Bomans  wen 
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the  aotora  ihoold  play  towards  some  one  side,  new  orcbestrft  ma  to  U»  north  ot  thii  bctiM- 
The  BpectatdtB  were  now  oiranaed  in  a  semi-  iag.  Bows  of  stone  scKta  for  the  ipecMlm 
circle.  But  the  whole  circle  of  the  dAncing-  wero  now  Gonatmotcd.  After  the  time  of  Lvk- 
pl&ce  wa«  fltill  kept  cls&r  for  the  choms.  The  or^a  no  change,  except  of  detail,  took  plice 
utors  stood  facing  the  apectaton,  not  within  in  the  auditonmn.  Ifi)  At  aome  Uter  duf. 
the  circle  of  the  dancing-place,  but  on  Uie  which  cannot  be  filed,  %  permuwlit  ctDOr 
farther  side  of  it.  Behind  them  wu  the  tent  or  |  proBceaiam  (B),  wlomed  with  r-Jnmi..^  ud 
about  10  or  19  feet  high,  was  bnill  is  froBt  of 
the  wall  erected  by  Lyknr^s. 

The  atage  {Xayt7i>r\  woe  probabiT  raiwd 
savenJ  leet  above  the  jpv^irTpii.  With  reganl 
to  the  fifth  oeutBr;  B.C.,  before  the  BtonebBild- 
ing  «u  erected,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 

,_.  ..  _  ^ggj  stage  shoold  be  fbnnd: 

in  stmctares  wroold  leaTe  do 
the  Gr<^ 


plajs  which  Lndica 
'      <  stood  w 


ssible 


I  the  c 


•  (<* 


stage  WM  the  rpoaictiiiiw — that  which  masked 
the  ffiojni.  The  'proaoenium'  waa  thos  the 
bsichgronnd  visible  to  the  audience,  whether 
this  was  a  temporary  wooden  stractare,  or,  as 
in  later  timee,  a  permoDent  wall.  Tbe  irin|r^ 
same  to  denote  that  part  of  the  theatre  which 
belonged  to  the  actors,  as  distingmshed 
from  dpxiiffrpa,  the  place  of  the  choms. 

The  oldest  theatre  of  which  we  have 
BUT  knowledge  '^  ^^  Uionysiac  theatre 
in  the  Aifnuor  at  Athens.  (1)  In  the 
fifth  centnry  B.C.,  and  dawn  to  about  SSO 
B.C.,  the  precinct  contained  no  permanent 
building  for  Hcenic  purposes.  There  were 
in  it  two  temples  of  DionyHtls  (fig.  lOTG, 


Boph.  O.  C.  8S«  sqq.) ;  as  would  be  the  o 
we  supposed  a  stage  with  stepe  le&diog  op  lo 
it.  It  would  appeiu  from  At.  Vetp.  IBlt  {ihtb- 
Bvriar).  and  Plat.  Symp,  p.  IM  &,  that  the 
stage  (a  wooden  structure)  w>a  raised  mX  that 
period ;  and  in  some  vase*  of  Lower  Italy 
(800-100  B.C.)  comic  Boenes  acted  on  •  furytim 
are  depicted  (fig.  1077).  Even  in  the  dc;t 
before  Thsspjs,  when  one  member  ot  the 
cborUB  held  a  dialogue  with  the  teat,  he  wu 
mounted,  we  are  told,  on  a  kind  ot  l*til«  « 
dresser  (Anfi).  It  may  also  be  abaerred  '^-i 
if  the  chorus  had  been  on  the  sune  level  wiiii 
the  actors,  the  distinguished  spectetotm,  who 
sat  in  the  lowest  row,  would  hordlj  have  aoai 
the  aotOTB. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld,  however  (with  whom  tDan; 
scholars  agree),  thinks  Uiat  the  ata^  wa4  oi 
the  same  level  as  the  ifij(iiffTpa^  until    Roman 

"E^g.  10T8  shows  the  plan  of  &  Qreek  UiMbe 
M  dracribed  by  Yitniviiis-  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  oanstmcted  on  three  squares  inscribed  ic 
ft  circle,  which  fo         ' ' 


le  orchestra. 


■T. 


_  .  loiutii  century  B.C.  was  the  period  at 
which  stone  theatres  became  nsnol  in  Oreeee. 
Ve  may  now  proceed  to  consider  their  charae- 

Tht  ip;^rrpa.— Even  in  the  matnred  theatta^ 
be  '  doncmg-plaoe  '  was  still  a  complete  ciide. 
8  in  the  old  days  of  the  cyclic  ohorusen.    At 


NE.,11 
feet  ir 


marked  D,  on  the 


ts  a  circular  ^x^ffTpo,  abou 
diameter.      This   dpxWfn 


B   only  permanent  provision   for 
drama.    AH  scenery,  therefore,  was  tem- 

erary  ;  and  the  spvctatorssat  on  wooden 
EOhos.  (a)  The  first  permanent  build- 
ing for  drama  in  the  Mirator  was  that  com- 
pleted by  Lykurgus,  about  SSO  B.C.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  stone  wall  with  two  small  wings, 
like  towers,  projecting  from  it  on  right  and  left 
(A,  A).  The  temporary  decorations  (of  wood, 
with  canvas  hangings]  were  erected  in  front  of 
this  wall,  and  snppi^ted  by  the  wings.     The  ' 


s  centre  the  altar  of  Dionysas  i 


the  altar  stood. 
Thf  Auditorii 


In  delaolt  of  a  special 
1  cavra,  IhiH  is  sometimes  called 
In  the  older  Greek  theatres  the  pnblio 
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Aeschylns  (472  B.C.)  the  palace  was  probably 
indicated.  In  the  Ion  of  Eoripides  (c.  421 
B.C.),  where  the  scene  is  laid  at  Delphi,  the 
choras  of  Athenian  maidens  point  with  admira- 
tion to  the  sculptures  which  adorn  the  front  of 
the  temple;  and  we  may  suppose  that  some 
representation  of  these  appeared  on  the  pro- 
scenium. 

With  regard  to  *  massive  *  decoration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  nainted  background,  the 
objects  required  by  tne  texts  are  simple,  such 
as  altars,  statues  of  gods  or  heroes,  rocks,  and 
seats.  But  certain  mechanical  appliances  were 
also  used.  (1)  The  iiaevtcXfiua  was  a  small  low 
stage  on  wheels,  which  could  be  rolled  forward 
through  the  door  in  the  proscenium.  There 
was  room  on  it  for  three  or  four  persons.  The 
most  frequent  use  of  the  iKKuKkrifut  was  when 
the  corpse  of  a  person  slain  within  the  house 
was  to  be  shown  to  the  audience.  The  moment 
at  which  the  4KKiK\ijfia  was  pushed  forward  is 
often  marked  in  the  text  by  a  reference  to  the 
opening  of  the  door  (see  Aesch.  Ag.  1872, 
Choeph.  978 ;  Soph.  El.  1466,  Ant.  1298 ;  Eur. 
E.  F.  1172 ;  Ar.  Ach.  408,  409).  But  this  appli- 
ance could  also  be  employed  for  any  tableau  in 
the  interior  of  a  house  (see  Aesch.  Eum.  prol. ; 
Soph.  Aj.  1008).  The  use  of  the  inK^KKri^  is 
proved  by  several  passages  in  Aristophanes :  e.g. 
Ach.  408  sqq.,  Thearn.  265.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  i^dxTrpa  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  evidently 
akin  to  the  iKK{fKKi\fjM.  (2)  Machinerv  for  show- 
ing persons  in  the  air  was  required  oy  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  gods,  and  otner  supernatural 
beings;  the  'deus  ex  maohina'  (Eur.  Med. 
1819 ;  Ar.  PaXy  80, 174).  One  contrivance  was 
an  apparatus  worked  by  a  wheel  {rpox^s)  and 
ropes  (afw/MiO)  ftnd  called  altiptifxa,  which  was 
used  when  the  person  was  to  be  seen  gradu- 
ally rising  into  the  air  or  descending  from 
above.  Mother  device  was  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, projecting  from  the  wings  at  the  back  of 
the  proscenium.  This  was  the  dcoXo7Ciov,  used 
when  the  apparition  of  a  god  or  hero  was  to  be 
sudden,  as  it  is  in  Soph.  Pnil.  1409,  and  in  Eur. 
I.  T.  1435,  Hel.  1642,  Suppl.  1183.  The  KpifidSpa 
in  which  Sokrates  is  suspended  (Ar.  Nub. 
218)  is  a  burlesque  of  the  tragic  appliances. 
(8)  Akin  to  the  d^oKoyuov  must  have  been  the 
contrivance  (^tartyia)  used  when  a  person  is  to 
appear  on  the  roof  of  a  palace  (as  the  watcher 
in  the  prologue  of  Aesch.  Ag.^  and  the  paed- 
agogus  in  Eur.  Fltoen.  88 ;  &c.).  A  wooden 
platform,  high  up  behind  the  proscenium,  would 
nave  sufficed. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  forms  of  decoration 
or  mechanism  which  can  be  certainly  inferred 
from  the  texts  of  the  trc^edians  ajid  of  Aristo- 
phanes. When,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
stone  theatres  became  usual  in  Greek  lands,  the 
character  of  scenic  decoration  was  perhaps  not 
at  first  affected  thereby.  A  permanent  wall 
stood  behind  the  proscenium,  forming  the  front 

of  the  building  assigned  to 
the  actors.  But  the  pro- 
scenium itself  probably  con- 
tinued, for  a  time,  to  be  a 
wooden  structure,  with 
painted  hangings. 

It  may  have  been  at  this 
period  that  irtploKTot  were 
mtroduced.  These  were  tri- 
angular wooden  prisms,  revolving  on  a  pivot, 
wiUi  scenery  painted  on  each  of  their  three 
faces.  One  trfplcucros  was  placed  at  the  left 
wing,  and  anotner  at  the  right.  The  triplcucros 
on  the  spectator's  right  hand  represented  the 


Fig.  1060.— Dl&gr&m 
of  ireptOKrof. 
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locality  in  which  the  action  was  *«a.lriT»g  pl«K ; 
the  vcpieucros  on  his  left  hajid,  a  region  oolsdi 
of  that  locality.  If,  for  instance,  the 
of  the  play  was  laid  at  Delphi,  the 
hand  trtpuucros  would  illustrate  thai  i^aee, 
while  the  other  might  represent  the  road  kad- 
ing  to  Athens.  If  the  scene  was  to  be  chang^ 
from  one  spot  near  Delphi  to  another  in  Mx 
same  vicinity,  the  left-hand  wfpUums  would  be 
turned  so  as  to  present  a  new  im^sey  but  &e 
right-hand  one  would  be  left  unaltered.  If  the 
scene  was  shifted  from  Delphi  to  Athens,  bo& 
w€plcucrot  would  be  turned.  The  first  case  was 
technically  a  change  of  r6vos :  the  ^xood^  of 
^Apa.  There  are  only  two  extant  G-reek  pkij* 
m  which  it  is  necessary  to  assoxne  a  change  d 
scene.  In  the  Eumemdes  the  action  is  txtm- 
f erred  from  Delphi  to  Athens:  in  the  JJax^ 
from  the  front  of  the  hero's  tent  to  a  loadj 
place  on  the  sea-shore.  There  is  no  evidence 
that,  in  addition  to  revolving  soenery,  the  Gre^ 
theatres  had  scenes  which  could  be  a>»i'ftf»d  cm. 
grooves;  though  the  Roman  stage  had  botii 
{scaena  vernlia — scaena  ductilis). 

Entrances  for  the  actors.  —  There 
usually  three  doors  in  the  prosceninm,  or  j 
times  five  (the  two  extreme  doors  perhaps  open- 
ing on  the  Topcurir^rm),  the  central  one  be^ 
called  $tSpa  fi€url\€tos,  because  the  chief  perass 
of  the  play  used  it.  Beside  the  door  or  door^ 
in  the  proscenium,  there  were  also  entrances  for 
the  actors  from  the  sides,  right  and  left. 

When  ghosts  appeared  on  the  scene  ther 
came  up  either  by  dycnri^<rfurra,  'trap-doon^' 
or  by  the  x^Hx^^^o^  xKifuucts,  stairs  either 
leading  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage  or  «■»- 
necting  the  stage  with  a  passage  beneath  ik 

No  curtain  was  used  m  the  G-reek  theatre. 
The  actors  simply  walked  on  to  the  socsne,  aad 
assumed  their  position.  When  the  backgrowid 
had  to  be  changed,  tliat  change  took  place  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 

T?ie  Administration  of  the  Theatre. — k 
Greek  theatre  was  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  the  performances  in  it  were  acts  of  pnblie 
worship,  under  state  control.  At  Athens  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  drama  aooom- 
panied  two  Dionysiac  festivals-— the  Lenaea,  in 
January,  and  the  Great  Dionvsia,  in  Marc^ 
[See  Tragoedia,  Comoedia,  Cnoregia.]  The 
cost  of  the  performances  was  defrayed  from 
three  sources:  (1)  the  rent  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  theatre  by  a  lessee  (^pxtT^rrMr, 
B€arp<»rrj5f  d€aTpow<&\rjs)t  who  received  the 
entrance  money,  and  was  responsible  f<x  the 
good  condition  of  the  building  and  proi 
some  of  which  he  had  to  provide ;  (2)  the 
ChoreglU,  who  furnished  the  chorus  and  pro- 
vided them  with  all  dresses,  properties,  mosic, 
&c. ;  (8)  the  state,  which  paid  uie  actors  (not 
the  chorus),  and  the  marshals  {^afi^ovxoi)  who 
kept  order  in  the  theatre. 

A  few  days  oefore  the  Great  Dionysia,  the 
ceremony  called  trpodyaty  was  held  in  the  <^ 
Odeion  near  the  *EvvtaKpovy6s.  The  oomp^ing 
poets,  with  their  respective  choregi,  were  then 
formally  presented  to  the  public;  the  acUMrs 
and  choruses  were  also  present,  and  the  tiU^ 
of  the  plays  to  be  produced  announced.    When 
the  fij*st  day  of  the  Great  Dionysia  arrived, 
a  public  herald  summoned  the  first  on  the  list 
of  competing  poets.    He  entered  the  orch^tra, 
attended  by  his    choregus    and   chorus,    and 
poured  a  libation  at  the  th3rmele  to  Dionyisns. 
His  procession  then  withd^w  and  the  play 
began.    One  prize  for  Tragedy  and  one  for 
Comedy  were  awarded  by  ten  judges  (KpCrt^s), 
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procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  its  destmc- 
tion  (LdT.  Epit.  xlTiii.).  Wooden  theatres  were 
erected,  and  palled  down  when  the  occasion 
was  over.  But  before  the  middle  of  the  first 
oentory  B.C.  these  temporary  stmctures  were 
sometimes  built  on  a  grand  scale.  The  building 
put  up  by  the  aedile  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  in  58 
B.C.  contained  80,000  seats ;  and  the  proscenium 
was  adorned  with  pillars  of  marble  and  statues 
of  bronze.  Three  years  later  Pompeius  was 
allowed  to  erect,  near  the  Campos  Martins,  the 
first  theatre  of  stone.  The  model  is  said  to 
have  been  the  theatre  of  Mytilene,  and  the 
number  of  seats  was  computed  at  40,000.  The 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  built  by  Augustus,  and 
named  after  his  nephew,  was  also  of  stone,  and 
oould  hold  90,600  persons.  A  third  such  build- 
ing, with  a  capacity  of  11,610,  was  completed  in 
18  B.C.  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  (Suet.  Atta.  45). 
Before  this  many  provincial  towns  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  had  possessed  stone  theatres. 

The  Roman  type  of  theatre  is  the  Greek  type 
modified  in  oertedn  particulars.  The  ground- 
plan  is  described  by  Vitruvius.  Instead  of  the 
three  eqnares  mentioned  above  (see  fig.  1078), 


Vlg.  lOes.— Boman  theatre  of  YltrayliiB. 

three  equilateral  triangles  are  described  in  the 
circle  of  the  orchestra.  One  side  of  any  triangle 
is  the  back  wall  of  the  stage,  scaenae  frona 
(A,  B).  A  diameter  of  the  circle  (C,  D),  drawn 
parallel  with  A,  B,  will  represent  the  line  divid- 
mg  the  stage  from  the  orchestra.  The  seats  for 
the  spectators  are  arranged  round  the  orchestra 
in  semicircles  concentric  with  it.  From  the  five 
points  above  the  line  C,  D  (a,  6,  c,  <2,  e),  where 
the  angles  touch  the  oiroumferenoe,  five  flights 
of  steps  lead  up  to  the  seats,  dividing  them  mto 
six  cunei.  Above  the  first  zone,  or  semicircular 
passage  (praecinetio),  the  seats  are  divided 
into  twelve  cunei  by  eleven  stairways.  Just 
above  the  points  C  and  D  access  is  given  to  the 
orchestra  by  two  vaulted  passages  which  jmlss 
under  the  upper  rows  of  seats  (E,  F).     The 

I)latform  of  the  stage  is  prolonged  right  and 
eft,  so  that  its  total  length  (G,  H)  is  equal  to 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra,  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  stage  are  three  doors,  the 

S^sitions  of  which  are  marked  by  the  points  I, 
,  L,    Thus  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Ro- 
^nan  theatre  are  these  two :  (1)  The  orchestra 
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is  only  a  semicircle.  The  diameter  d  tfa^ 
orchestra  is  now  the  front  line  of  a  raised  stagr 
Consequently  the  auditorium,  also,  forms  ob2t 
a  half -circle.  The  primary  cause  of  this  ohac^is 
was  that,  the  Dionysiao  ohoros  having 
appeared,  the  orchestra  had  no  longer  a 
matic  use.  (9)  In  the  Greek  theatsv  ti& 
auditorium  and  the  scene-buildinga  were  ntA 
architecturally  linked.  In  the  RomAn  tbeatif 
the  side- walls  of  the  scene-building  were  earned 
forward  till  they  met  the  side-walls  otf  the 
auditorium.  Thus  the  whole  theatre 
a  single  compact  building. 

The  richest  embellishments  of 
and  sculpture  were  lavished  on  the 
proscenia,  built  in  two  or  more  stories  ;  and  a 
similar  magnificence  was  shown  in  the  rrrtnmiT 
facades.  A  Roman  theatre  was  often  bniU  oe 
level  ground.  From  archways  in  the  exterior 
walls  numerous  wide  staircases  beneath  ^bt 
auditorium  ascended  to  the  several  rows  id 
seats.  The  exterior  of  the  semicircnlar  waD 
of  the  auditorium  was  adorned  with  ooli 
and  arcades,  rising  in  three  or  more 
stories.  Thus  a  Roman  theatre  had  the 
temal  aspect  of  a  stately  public  baflduig. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  _ 

of   the  Roman  theatre,  the  following 
claim  notice.    (1)  The  raised  stage 
Kay€7op)  is  in  some  instances  on 
the  lowest  row  of  seats  behind  the 
sometimes   higher.      (9)   Awnings    of 
{earbanna)^  and  of  various  colours — ^red,  bhie^ 
yellow  (Lucr.  iv.  75) — were  q>read   over  tbe 
theatre  to  protect  the  spectators  from  son  or 
rain.    These  were  usually  called  vela  {veiaria 
in  Juv.  iv.  199).    Pliny  (xix.  98)  says  that  they 
were  introduced  by  Q.  Catulus,  in  78  B.C.  They 
were  supported  by  masts  {malt^  [XAlna^  fig. 
687],  and  cross-beams  {trabes)^  fixed  to  the  onttf 
walls  of  the  theatre  by  metal  ring^  or  anrtnts 
built  into  the  masonry  [Amphitlmtnuit  (figs. 
88,41)1.  (8)  UntU  the  plav  began,  the  stage  was 
concealed  by  a  curtain,  which  was  then  drawn 
down  on  a  roller  under  the  front  line  at  the 
stage.   At  the  end  of  the  piece  the  curtam  was 
drawn  up.  Hence  the  terms  auZa^um  VTUMtiitr 
or  subduciiurf  aukteum  premitur,  avlaeutn 
ioUituTf  corresponding  to  Hhe  curtain  rises,  is 
up,  falls.'    The  word  aiparium  meant  a  loldiiv 
screen,  used  perhaps  at  the  wings.     The  word 
nparium  is  regularly  associated  with  comedy 
or  mimes  (Juv.  viiL  186).     (4)  AUooation  of 
seats.    The  orchestra  was  reserved  for  aenaton. 
As  a  special  mark  of  distinction,  ambaasadon 
and  otner  foreigners  were  occasionally  admitted 
to  it  (see  Tac  Ann.  xiii.  64).    The  rest  of  the 
auditorium  was  called  cavea.    The  Lex 
67  B.C.,  provided  that  the  fourteen  rows  of 
in  the  cavea  nearest  to  the  orchestrlk  should  be 
reserved  for  the  equites — excluding,  however, 
any  bankrupts  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  §  44).    Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  equites  ruined  by  the  civil 
wars,  Augustus  decreed  that  the  privilege  givcD 
by  the  Lex  Roscia  should  be  enjoyed  by  any 
eques  who  had  at  any  time  possessed,  or  whose 
father  had  possessed,  the  amount  of  the  equester 
censuSf  viz.  400,000  sesterces  (Suet.  Attg.  40). 
He  further  assigned   special  portions  of   the 
cavea  to  (1)  women;  (9)  praetext€Ui  (i.e.  boys 
who  had  not  yet  assumea  the  toga  virilis)  and 
their  jMhedogogi ;  (8)  soldiers ;  (4)  married  men 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  as  a  premium  on 
marriage.    Corresponding  to  the  *  royal  box  ' 
in  a  modem  theatre  was  the  trihunaly  im- 
mediately over  the  stage  on  the  spectator's  left 
This  was  occupied  by  the  emperor,  or  by  the 
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private  fnndB  of  the  oommmiitj.  At  the 
pablic  festivalB  [tee  Aiov^aia,  Fanathenaeft, 
Oopyi^Xta]  there  were  not  only  sftcrifioes,  but 
processions,  theatrical  ezhibitiona,  gymnastic 
contesta,  and  games,  celebrated  at  great  ex- 
pense. A  portion  of  this  expense  was  defrayed 
b^  those  who  undertook  Ktirovpyleut  bat  a  con- 
siderable part  was  met  by  the  pubUc  treasury 
(rh  9rifi6ffiort  rh  Kouf6v).  (See  Plut.  Nic.  8 ; ' 
Thuc.  vi.  16.) 

Among  these  expenses  must  be  reckoned 
laigess  to  the  people,  such  as  the  Zuo^Xia  ^ 
or  liA$oKop  in  the  theatre  [Theatnim]. ' 
This  fee,  paid  to  the  lessee  (tfcorpmys)  of  the 
theatre,  was  first  charged  about  500  B.C.,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  public  account  by  Peri- 
kles,  to  relieve  the  poorer  citizens.  It  was 
presently  extended  to  ei^tertainments  other 
than  theatrical,  e.g.  the  Panathenaea  (Dem. 
Leoch.  p.  1091,  §  87),  the  sum  of  two  oboli  a 
day  being  given  to  each  citizen  who  attended. 
The  money  was  paid  by  demes  (Dem.  Leoch. 
Lc).  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  well-to-do 
citizens  also  seem  to  share  in  the  distribution. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sum  thus  spent 
annually  was  26  to  80  talents  or  more. 

This  mode  of  expenditure  naturallv  starved 
other  state  services,  and  everything  that  could 
be  spared  from  other  bnmches  of  expenditure 
was  diverted  to  the  theoric  fund  (Dem.  Olynth. 
iii.  p.  81,  §  11) ;  and  the  supplies  needed  for 
war  were  1^  to  depend  on  extraordinary  con- 
tributions or  property-tax  {tUr^pd)*  in  850 
B.C.  ApoUodorus  carried  a  decree  empower- 
ing the  people  to  determine  whether  the 
surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  to  mili- 
tary purposes,  but  he  was  fined  a  talent  for 
this  under  a  ypa^  'rapaif6ftanff  and  the  decree 
was  annulled  (o.  Neaer.  pp.  1846-8).  This 
decision  crippled  the  resources  of  Athens  in  the 
war  against  Philip  (see  Dem.  Olynth,  i.  and 
ii ;  Grote,  chap.  Ixxxviii.). 

Money  appropriated  to  the  theoric  fund  was 
probably  at  first  disbursed  by  the  Helleno- 
tamiae.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  however, 
it  was  controlled  by  a  board  of  managers 
iol  M  r^  0tvpiK<f,  Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  264,  §  118 ; 
[Ari9t]*Ae.»oX.48). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Grote  that  the 
great  expenditure  upon  festiviJs  was  not 
merely  in  order  to  provide  amusement  for  the 
citizens,  but  had  a  religious  and  patriotic  sig- 
nificance as  welL 

OcupCs.  A  trireme  kept  for  sacred  em- 
bassies [see  OcttpoCj.  Of  these  ships  there 
were  at  Athens  in  early  historic  times  three : 
the  Delian  (Ai}Ak  or  AriKids)^  the  Salaminian 
{2a\cLfU¥ia),  and  the  Paralus  (UdpaKos).  The 
first  was  so  called  because  it  was  used  (prob- 
ably exclusively)  for  Delian  theoriae;  the 
second  because  it  was  originally  manned  by 
natives  of  Salamis  {XaKofjdvtoi) ;  and  the  third 
because  it  was  manned  by  saOors  from  the 
Paralia  {Udpa\oi  or  IlapaXirat).  The  Delia  was 
a  very  old  ship,  traditionally  dating  from 
Theseus,  and  constantly  renewed  wiu  fresh 
timbers.  The  Salaminiawas  a  fast-sailing  ship 
used  for  various  state  purposes,  and  even  in 
naval  battles.  When  the  embassy  to  Delos 
was  started,  the  stem  of  the  Delia  was  first 
crowned  with  laurel  by  the  priest  of  Apollo; 
the  period  of  its  absence  gave  a  respite  to 
criminals  (Plat.  Fhaed.  p.  58  B,  c,  CritOy  p. 
48  c ;  Delia). 

The  Salaminia  and  Paralus  were  built  and 
manned  for  speed,  and  were  used  also  to  carry 
state  despatches  and  to   bring  tribute,  Sec; 
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they  served,  moreover,  as  wmrshipa  (Thuc  m. 
88,  vi.  58,  61,  viii,  74 ;  Ar.  Av.  147, 1304  ;  A«c^ 
in  Ctes,  %  162).  The  crews  of  the  Paxalns  sad 
Salaminia  were  always  held  in  readiness,  rt- 
ceiving  four  obols  a  day  Uiroi^faoat  the  yw. 
The  expenses  of  the  sacred  shipe  weie  bona 
by  the  state. 

In  later  times  we  find  also  the  names  of 
Anmionis  or  Ammonias  (Plin.  xxxr.  §  101 1^ 
Antigonis,  and  Demetriais,  and,  still  laia^ 
Ptolemais.  The  first  of  these,  boilt  in  the  iamt 
of  Alexander,  was  specially  int^ided  to  oonrey 
theoriae  to  Zeus  Anunon :  it  seems  to  hare 
taken  the  place  of  the  Salaminia  (aee  [Ari^] 
*AB,  To\,  61).  The  Demetriaa  protbabiy  re- 
placed the  ancient  Delia,  which  lasted  only  tSl 
the  time  of  Demetrius  (Plut.  TJtes.  S), 

OcttpoC  (  ^  THE-,  as  in  9c«bfuu).  Originally  & 
magistrate  or  overseer,  like  i^opos;  and  so  saed 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  (of.  Thnc,  v.  47 ; 
Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  7) ;  hence  the  word  acquired 
the  sense  with  which  we  are  most  familkr. 
sacred  ambassador  or  delegate;  and  mort 
commonly  to  denote  persons  sent  on  sped^ 
missions  (B^wplai)  to  perform  some  religKNte 
duty  for  tne  state,  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to 
represent  the  state  at  some  festival  in  anothftf 
land,  where  among  other  ceremonies  'w.^tHm'^ 
would  be  offered  on  behalf  of  their  state.  Tbe« 
sacred  B§cfpol  were  specially  appointed  for  eadk 
occasion  from  among  the  citizens  [jueuiiBia; 
*  E  Xc vO^p  ta].  There  were  no  standing  offictab 
so  called  at  Athens,  but  the  name  was  given  to 
citizens  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  txm- 
duct  religious  embassies:  principally  those  that 
were  sent  to  the  four  gr^  gun«^  to  Delphi, 
and  to  Delos  for  the  ApoUinean  spring  festival, 
[Delia].  The  expense  of  any  each  embaaiy 
was  defrayed  partly  by  the  siate,  purtly  by  a 
wealthy  citizen,  called  opx'^^o'po*-  This  was  a 
sort  of  \uTovpyla,  and  nreq^ently  a  very  oo^y 
one.  In  the  case  of  the  Delphic  theorkk  far 
consulting  the  oracle,  the  expense  was  pio- 
bably  moderate,  but  a  considerable  soxn  was 
provided  for  the  Delian  theoriae.  But  the 
magnificence  depended  mainly  on  the  ipx*- 
$4»poSt  to  whom  it  became  a  point  of  ImiA'iT' 
to  disdiarge  his  office  handsomely,  to  wear  a 
golden  crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  fine 
chariot,  retinue,  &c.  (3ee  Grote,  ch.  li.  [Nikiasl 
Iv.  [Alkibiadesj ;  Thuc.  vi.  16.)    [GcwpCs.] 

6co(^via  (often  simply  ^4pta:  sometimes 
BfoSalffta).  Sacred  feasts  provided  for  gods 
or  heroes,  at  which  the  deities  were  usually 
regarded  as  the  guests,  but  sometimes  as  the 
hosts,  inviting  certain  mortals  to  partake.  (See 
Hom.  Od.  i.  22,  H.  i.  428.)  From  these  Greek 
feasts  the  Boman  leetistemia  were  borrowed 
[Leotifteniininl.  We  have  early  indications  of 
these  feasts,  boui  among  the  Greeks  and  among 
other  nations  (cf.  Hom.  IL  i.  425).  The  cult  of 
special  gods  or  heroes  was  from  a  very  enidj 
tune  preserved  in  certain  families  or  tribes, 
who  set  apart  a  table  on  certain  occasions  in 
theur  honour  (Eur.  Jon,  805 ;  Hdt.  vi.  127 ; 
Pind.  01.  iii. ;  Plat.  Lya.  p.  205  d  ;  cf.  I^v.  i. 
71;  Saora).  The  entertainment  is  oommonly 
spoken  of  merely  as  |^via  (cf.  Eur.  Hel.  1666). 

From  the  gentile  or  family  cult  probaUy 
arose  the  mora  public  or  national  Theoxenia, 
among  which  should  be  speciallv  noted  the 
Delpluc  Theoxenia,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  Apollo 
and  Leto,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  Delphic 
month  Theoxenios  (March — ^April).  In  Uds 
ceremony  the  gods  wero  supposed  to  feast  at 
several  tables,  singlv  or  in  pairs:  a  couch 
{irrpdifjunfl  =■  pulvinar)    spread   with    cushionB 
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the  west  coast  of  Attica.  Here,  into  certain 
pits  (xdfffMra),  known  as  a4yapa  or  c^pts, 
swine  were  driven  and  buriea  alive  {jivyapiitiv)^ 
together  with  figores  of  serpents  and  other 
mystical  objects.  At  some  subsequent  time 
the  putrefied  remains  were  dug  up,  and  mixed 
with  seed-corn  by  women  ciulea  krrKiiTpltu, 
This  ceremony  was  called  ippTiroipSpiaf  and  was 
supposed  to  ensure  the  fertility  both  of  the  crops 
and  of  the  citizens. 

Similar  rites  were  performed  at  Onkeion  in 
Arkadia,  at  Potniae,  and  at  Halikamassus 
(where  Sir  Charles  Newton  found  figures  of 
swine  in  marble,  and  the  bones  of  swine  and 
other  animals  in  a  circular  pit  or  fi4yapov). 

But  though  these  savage  rites  came  soon  to 
be  transmuted  into  parts  of  a  poetical  drama, 
still  their  sava^^e  character  remained  to  the  end, 
intertwined  with  the  legend  of  Demeter  and 
her  lost  daughter.  For  the  mysteries  at  Hali- 
mus  were  a  more  or  less  complete  dramatic 
representation  of  a  portion  of  that  story,  pro> 
htAAj  the  portion  which  described  the  rape  of 
Persephone. 

Swine  were  sacrificed  to  Demeter  probably  as 
a  symbol  of  fecundity,  though  other  reasons 
are  ^ven  (see  Serv.  on  Verg.  Qeorg.  ii.  881 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  IV.  848) ;  and  at  the  Thesmophoria 
swine's  flesh  appears  to  have  been  eaten  (Ar. 
Ran.  888),  perhaps  an  instance  of  the  symboli- 
cal eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  deity,  [oaorifl- 
civm.] 

(0)  "fiyo^os  (sometimes  called  jetC9o8os  :  Ar. 
Thesm.  585). — On  this  day,  the  12th,  the  women 
returned  to  Athens  in  procession,  carrying  on 
their  heads  the  sacred  books  of  the  ordi- 
niAoes  of  Demeter  (Ar.  Eccl.  222),  and  went  to 
Eleusis. 

(/)  Sfcipo. — Betumed  to  Athens  (or  perhaps 
at  Halimus),  still  on  the  12th,  the  women  met 
for  the  secret  conclave  called  Sic/pa  (Ar.  Eccl. 
18,  Theam,  884). 

(a)  The  Fast  (vriaTtia)  took  place  on  the 
IStn.  Seated  on  the  ground  and  in  the  deepest 
gloom,  the  women  fasted,  and  did  not  even 
offer  any  sacrifice  (Ar.  Av.  1517).  Originally 
they  appear  to  have  uttered  wild  mourning  and 
lamentations,  Kofifiol  koI  Bprjyoi,  These  Ifunen- 
tations  point  to  mtroduction  from  the  East  (cf . 
Hdt.  vi.  58;  Plut.  Sol.  12,  21).  This  fast  was 
in  imitation,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  fast  of 
Demeter  in  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
daughter. 

In  Rome  fasts  in  honour  of  Ceres  were  solem- 
nised under  Greek  influence,  e.a.  the  ieiunium 
Cereria  appointed  by  order  of  the  Sibylline 
books  in  191  B.a  (Liv.  xxxvi.  87,  4),  to  be  held 
five  years  (cf .  Cio.  Balh.  24,  65). 
KaWiyiwfio. — This  was  the  name  given 
le  last  day  of  the  festival,  the  14th,  the 
of  rejoicing  and  holiday  after  the  pre- 
vious ceremonies.  KdKKiyivtia  is  probably  an 
epithet  of  the  goddess  herself  as  the  mother  of 
a  fair  child,  just  as  Persephone  is  KoKKiitcus 
0sd  (Eur.  Ore8t.  904). 

During  the  Kalligeneia  there  was  much 
festivity,  with  sacrifices  and  dances  {K¥i<rixAs 
and  hKKaarfjLoj  peculiar  to  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  cakes  (wrcvfs). 

(i)  Zrifda. — The  concluding  act  of  the  whole 
festival  at  the  end  of  the  14tn  was  called  C^fi/a, 
a  kind  of  sin-offering,  probably  for  any  offences 
committed  during  Uie  festival  (cf.  irKniiox'^^' 
fSleaBinia.] 

{k)  The  Date  of  the  Festival— The  Thesmo- 
phoria were  held  in  the  middle  of  Pyanepsion 
(■flatter  half  of    October    and    first    half  of 
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November).    The  order  of  the  festivil  ii  gira 
as  follows : — 

Ordinary 
Beckoning.  Mcsomfls. 

Znjioa 9  Pyanepsiao  (=Oct.23>  l^ 

Mysteries  at  Halimus    10           „                „    sa  11 

'JLyo6o9hDdlx(pa     .11             „                 „     S4  IS 

Ni|(rrcta U              „                   ^     2S  U 

KftAAfycvciaandZii/iittt  IS             <•                  «,     SS  U 

(4)  Thesnuwhorio  Worship  outside  At^ca.— 
(a)  Greece.  The  house  of  ^admas  in  Thebes 
became  the  temple  of  Demeter  Theamofdvons 
and  Xenophon  {HeU.  v.  2.  29)  tells  us  that  ^ 
Theban  women  celebrated  the  Thesmapbscik 
in  the  Kadmeia.  At  Dr3rmaea  in  Phokis,  Aigoe, 
Aegina  (Hdt.  vi  91),  and  elsewhere,  vese 
temples  of  Demeter  Thesmoi^oros,  in  wiui^ 
Thesmophoria  were  held;  and  specially  iii 
Arkadia  (Hdt.  ii.  171). 

(b)  The  Islands  and  the  Colonies.—Tbmao' 
phoria  were  celebrated  also  at  Elretria,  is 
Crete,  Paros,  Thasos,  Delos,  Cyprus,  Enhens, 
Miletus,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Sicily,  Naples,  ^ 
The  rites  of  Demeter  were  readily  acoepted  br 
the  Romans  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9,  21),  who  made 
the  Neapolitan  priestesses  of  Demeter  Booao 
citizens  (cf .  Cic.  Balb.  24, 55).  At  Cumae  to  be 
priestess  of  Demeter  Thesmophoiroe  was  tbe 
hi^est  honour  to  which  matrons  oonld  aspinx 

•8c9|jko6^Tat.    [Arehon.] 

Of|Tcs.  In  earlier  times  this  name  deaiolsd 
any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  (Horn.  Od.  it. 
644) ;  not  adscripti  glaeba*iy  like  the  Penestae 
or  the  Helots,  as  appears  from  OcL  xL  489  and 
xviii.  857  sqq.     [Bervui.] 

The  persons  best  known  by  the  name  of  ^<f 
are  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  dafi 
at  Athens,  according  to  the  political  division  of 
Solon.  rCentni  (Gbeek).]  They  did  not  serrs 
in  the  Athenian  army  as  noplites,  only  as  tfriXfi: 
but  on  becoming  kleruohs  they  passed  into  Uu 
class  of  (tvyireui  and  therefore  of  hoplitaa 
The  Athenian  armies  during  the  war  were  thoi 
reinforced  by  at  least  10,000  men. 

OoXos.  A  roxmd  building,  probably  the 
most  pi^imitive  form  of  hut,  and  so  preserved 
traditionally  in  a  house  or  city.  In  the  Homeitf 
house  it  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  av\^  {Od.  xxii. 
466).  It  is  stated  to  have  served  as  a  storeboaia 
Por  an  account  of  the  Tholus  at  Athens,  aae 
Prytaxieum.  The  Tholus  at  Epidaurus  wa« 
buUt  by  Polykleitus.  It  was  roxmd,  and  had  an 
external  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order  and 
Corinthian  internal  columns,  and  contained 
pictures  by  Pausias.  The  name  tholus  is  used 
later  for  any  circular  building. 

0<ipa(  (lorica).    [Amu  and  Armonr.] 

ThronoB  {0p6tfos).  In  Homer  ep6pt>s  is  dia- 
tinguished  from  sdl  other  forma  of  seat  [SeUAji 
and  was  used  by  kings  and  princes.  It  was  not. 
however,  wholly  confined  to  them,  for  any  guest 
whom  the  prince  wished  to  honour  was  giveo  a 
0p6vos  {Od.  i.  180).  The  seats  of  all  the  guetU 
in  palaces,  such  as  that  of  Alkinous  or  the  noose 
of  Odysseus,  are  called  $p6yoi  {Od.  xvi  408). 
The  seats  of  the  gods  also  are  always  $p6roii 
except  in  one  passage  {11.  viii.  486),  where  aH 
except  2^us  sit  on  K\i<rfioiy  he  taking  a  dp^poi' 

The  Homeric  Bp6vos  was  high  (d^\ds,  tTi 
viii.  422),  and  always  had  a  footstool  {Bfiv^ 
Od.  i.  181,  xix.  57).  It  was  covraed  with  rngs 
and  carpets  {Od.  i.  180) ;  it  was  made  ci 
wood,  often  overlaid  with  gold  (xp^etot,  12. 
viii.  442).  One  may  trace  in  the  magnificent 
thrones  which  later  ages  provided  for  temple 
idols,  a  traditional  survival  of  the  goigeousnesB 
of  Heroic  times.    Instances  of  thrones  attri- 


gave  to  the  people  of  Abdera  wu  odonied  with 
gold  (Hdt.  Ttii.  130).  The  oitlinary  tiuu  is  a. 
'Phrygian '  cap  of  felt.  It  i>  long  and  conioal, 
and  Uie  point  falls  fonrard  over  the  bn>v  of  the 
weaiei,  and,  like  the 
upright  form,  has  lap- 
pets at  eaob  side  ol  the 
ear,  which  conld  be 
tied  nnder  the  chin. 
Other  accoontB  say 
that  the  Qpright  tiara 
was  properlj  called 
Ktnpit  or  iclScviI,  and 
that  it  was  boand 
roand  with  a  blue  and 
white  band. 

Another  name  for 
the  tiara  ia  nupAwrfa 
(At.  I.  c.  i  Hdt.  T.  4a, 


with  moveable  rings,  which  (lie  player  coold 
nlide  over  or  off  them  as  he  wished.  Soe^  no 
doubt,  or  aomelhing  like  it 
Hbia    eontn "'""'    ' —    ^'^ 


i  M). 

Boman  wnten  nae 
tJie  word  for  a  Phry- 
gian  head-dresa,  both 

(Jdt.  vi.  SIS).  Thoa 
in  Qmeco-Roman  art 
n  '  it  was  generally  given 
to  Paris,  Mithraa  (sec 
fig.  1046  under  Tanroboliiun).  and  other  Asiatic 
charactera  ;  while  Priam  wears  the  kingly  tiara 
(Verg.  Am.  vii.  346 ;  Jnv.  i.  367). 

The  tiara  had  no  oDUneiion  with  the  Asiatic 

filTKt-,  [Kltra.} 

T11)i^    The  word  ouAiSj,  commonly  translated 
.a_.,  .  3 — . t.:_j   .,(  wijid  iDstnuaent, 


with  the  exception  of  trumpets  ai 
B,  mJe,  however,  it  is  used  id  a  m 
sense  for  the  double  oboe  or  clarinei.. 
known  as  the  'double  Ante.'  Thii 
wrong,  for  the  ■(A.iti  had  a  moathpiei 
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prised  under  the  word  n^Aiit,  some  of  which  ar 
I  fifes  like  Ttiyyoas,  flutea  like  ^Mrryf,  oc  hmn 
.  like  fKufios.     The  last- 
named  deserves  special 

used  in  the  worship  of 

Kybele,  and  was  also 

known  to  the  Itomans 
;  as  tibia  Berecyntia  (of. 
I  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19, 18, 

iv.  1.  32).  It  ended  in 
'  a  curved  bell  moatb, 

and  was  of  great  power. 

Originally   and    in   its 

proper  a  se  it  was  played 

alone,  but  it  apparently 
' ,  became  the  liuhioD  to 
a  left-hand 


lioroKiXaiMi ifiitula).  Bothforms — the  irDpiyJ, 
or  Ante,  and  the  clarinet  or  ntX^t  proper 
—are  as  old  as  Homer  (IL  i.  18).  The  flate  . 
was  held  in  but  low  esteem,  and  was  thought  | 
only  a  ilt  instrument  for  shepberds  and  ot£er  i 
country  folk.  The  art  of  playing  the  oiAdt,  or  ; 
ab\itTH(il,  was,  on  the  other  liand,  a  necessary  , 
a,  though  of  leas  dignity  than 
e   ai\i!  was  a  pipe   ' " ' 


Thei 


I  of  the 


iplest  form  waa  made 


Q  of  reed. 


KiSafiiirriKii.  The  c 
which  in  the  sii  -' 
bat  might  be  ol 
was  attached  by  meaos  of  a  socket  of  bone 
(SXiuov  or  i-p6\iuar)  the  mouthpiece  (fii>TM), 
in  which  was  Oied  the  reed  (yKurra).  The 
instroment  thus  formed  seems  to  have  been 
played,  not  alone,  hut  always  in  pairs.  The 
player  wore  a  lealJier  strap  which  covered  the 
mouth,  ran  under  the  ears,  and  was  faatensd  at 
Che  back  of  the  head  by  a  knot  or  buckle.  This 
cimooa  piece  of  gear  served  to  keep  the  two 
mouthpieces  in  uio  proper  position.  It  was 
called  ^gofltfo,  iTTD^i  or  x«^<'v^(cf.Ar.  Veip. 
G83):  in  Ijatin,  CapistTum  (see  tig.  2ei). 

The  notes  were  given  by  holes  (jfinriifurra) ; 
and  as  both  pipes  were  played  at  once,  there  can 
originally  have  been  only  four  or  at  the  most 
five  of  these  on  each.  Two  OTertones,  however, 
at  least  could  be  blown  on  each  of  these.  The 
compass  was  still  further  eiteaded  by  the  use 
of  additional  holes  with  stops  (iropaTptnr^^Ta). 
The  simplest  form  of  stop  was  a  peg,  which 
conld  be  withdrawn  wben  the  hole  was  needed. 
Extra  notes  were  sometimes  given  by  short 
cylinders  sttaclied  to  the  pipe  near  the  end. 
Another  invention  was  to  cover  the  extra  holes 


ai\ii  was  attributed 
by  the  Athenians  to  the 
goddess  Athena.  From  her  it  waa  adi^ited  by 
Uie  Satyr  Marsyas  (see  Habstab  in  Cta*$. 
Diet.).  The  myth  points  to  PhiyM  »t  Uh> 
original  home  of  the  instmment.  It  was  in- 
dispensahle  in  religions  ril«i 
hymns    and    provide    masic 


and  to  hallow  tbe  libation  at  every  aoeriGee. 
It  was  equally  popular  in  private  life.  A 
contest  for  otAiiTal  was  early  founded  by  the 
AmphiktyoDB  at  the  Pythian  games.  A  l]nt#~ 
player  engsged  in  nnch  a  contest  ia  shown  in 
fig.  39*,  under  CapUtmiD.     The  case  in  vhidi 
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fern)  or  raror  {\\tp6v,  Kovplst  novacula),  trimmed 
the  nails  of  his  castomers  {h¥vxiC*^)  ^^ 
an  hwjntrHipiov  (bc.  fuxxoapltioy)^  cut  corns 
MKoiijLen.  Mem.  i.  %  64),  and  removed  hairs 
(v-apaWXAety,  TapoA^fiv,  TopoKtaivtiv)  with 
tweezers  {rpixo\^Myy  vuUellae)  or  ointment 
(t^{Xfl»0poK,  aropax). 

As  men  had  not  often  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, nor  slaves  instructed  to  use  them,  they 
generally  resorted  to  the  barber's  shop  {Kovp- 
crav,  tonstrina),  and  this  became  a  common 
morning  lounge  (Ar.  Plut.  888;  Plut.  Symp. 
V.  5;  PUut,  Aul.  ii.  4,  84;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  7,  8, 
Ep.  i.  7,  50). 

8.  Roman. — Barbers,  according  to  Varro 
IB.  B.  ii.  11, 16),  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Sicily  800  B.C.  Before  that  date  the  Romans 
wore  beards  (Plin.  vii.  59,  §  211).  Tondere 
properly  means  to  clip ;  to  shave  with  a  razor 
(novacula)  is  radere.  The  custom  of  shaving 
IS  said  by  Pliny  {I.e.)  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Scipio  Afrioanus  the  elder.    [Cnlter.] 

The  tonatrinae  were  used  as  a  place  of  con- 
versation by  the  Romans  in  the  same  way  as 
at  Athens ;  and  generally  what  has  been  said 
above  applies  to  Roman  customs. 

Rich  men  had  their  own  slaves  for  barbers ; 
and  women  made  their  own  toilette  at  home, 
or  in  the  balneact  with  the  assistance  of  ton- 
atricei. 

Topia'rius.    [Hortas.] 

Toral.    [Leotoi;  Tapete.] 

To'roular  or  Tc'rcnlimL  A  press  for  making 
wine  or  oil :  in  Greek,  wteerr^p,  Titariipiovj  or, 
generally,  \Tfv6st  strictly  the  vat  in  which  the 
fruit  was  trodden  or  pressed. 

The  grapes  which  had  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  [see  under  Vinum]  req^uired  further  pres- 
sure to  extract  the  remainmg  juice ;  and  the 
pulp  (sampsa)  of  the  olive,  when  separated 
from  the  stones  hj  the  Trapetnm  [Olenm], 
was  crushed  in  a  similar  machine  to  extract 
the  oil.  The  simplest  and  earliest  contrivance 
for  this  purpose  was  a  heavy  stone  placed 
over  a  basket  containing  the  grapes  or  the 
olive  pulp,  and  pressed  down  by  a  lever.  A 
pestle  {tudicula)  also  was  sometimes  used.  A 
more  complicated  press  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xviii.  §  817)  and  Vitruvius  (vi.  6)  in  which  the 
lever  or  press-beam  (prelum)  was  worked  by  a 
windlass  (aucula).  The  word  prelum^  though 
strictly  meaning  the  press-beam,  often  stands 
for  the  whole  press  (Hor.  Cami.  i.  20,  9 ;  Plin. 
xvi.  §  198). 

This  kind  of  press  was  in  great  measure 
superseded  by  a  screw-press,  like  an  ordinary 
clothes-press  [see  Coolea],  an  upright  {mcHus) 
working  as  a  male  screw  in  an  upper  cross 
beam,  and  being  screwed  down  upon  what 
Pliny  calls  a  tyinpanum^  probably  a  round 
board,  beneath  which  the  fruit  was  placed 
(Plin.  xviii.J  817). 

Toroula'riiim.  A  shed  or  out-house  where 
the  presses  for  oil  or  wine  were  worked 
[Oleum]. 

Torea'ma  (r6otvnaj  roptvriidi).   [Caelatura.] 

Torme'ntnm  {fidaavos).  (l)  Torture.  1.  Greek 
(see  the  articles  *AtroTV|i.'iravta|i.6s  and 
Crux).  Such  modes  of  capital  punishment 
as  burning,  impalement,  and  crucifixion  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  best  period  only 
as  practised  by  barbarians  or  tyrants,  and 
formed  no  part  of  legal  procedure.  The  earliest 
crucifixion  recorded  to  have  token  place  in 
Greece  is  one  which  took  place  at  Sikyon  814 
B.C.  No  such  deeds  as  these  disfigure  the 
oimals  of  free  Greece ;  they  follow  rapidly  on 
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the  incursion  of  Macedonian  barbarism  U 
however,  Kpvttr^Ca.). 

Judicial  torture,  employed  to  extr«et  en- 
denoe,  was  likewise  confined  at  Athens  sod 
ajnong  the  Greeks  generall j  within  nrnxremfx 
limits  than  in  those  European  conntnes  whk^ 
had  adopted  it  from  the  later  Boman  law.  Bj 
a  decree  of  early  date  it  was  ordained  that  so 
free  Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  toftaie 
(Andoc.  de  Myst.  §  48) ;  and  aathontiee  ue 
agreed  that  we  have  no  example  of  the  toftore 
of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Free  aliens,  wfaettsr 
^4^01.  or  fifroucoi,  stood  in  general  upon  tiie  sazae 
footing ;  the  masters  of  emancipated  slav«  (er- 
eXct^cpot)  retained,  but  never  exerciaed,  the 
right  of  giving  them  up  for  torture  (Dexo.  f. 
Aphoh.  iii.  p.  656,  §  89).  ^ven  under  the  Thirty 
there  was  no  torture  of  citizens  (Lya.  c.  Agorat- 
§§  54,  59,  61).  But  freemen,  not  being  citisezs, 
were  sometimes  tortured  at  moments  of  panic : 
e.^.  the  barber  who  first  spread  the  news  of  the 
Sicilian  disaster  (Plut.  NicioBy  SO;  Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  271,  §  188).  These  remarks  i«>pl7  only 
to  the  free  acres  of  Greece :  the  record  of  later 
times  in  Polybius  and  Cicero  is  very  diflerez^ 
(Cic.  Part.  Orat.  84,  §  118). 

It  was  in  taking  Uie  evidence  of  slaves,  vhoae 
willing  testimony  was  not  accepted,  th^t  the 
torture  was  most  commonly  employed  (i 
MapTvpCa,  Appendix,  Greek  Iiaw;' 
Evidence  thus  extorted  was  considered  of 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Either  party 
might  offer  his  own  slave  to  be  examined  by 
torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adTersaxy,  and 
the  offer  or  demand  was  equally  called  «^ 
KKifirti  ff/s  ^iffOMOP.  The  wp6KKfiffts  was  usoally 
in  writing.  Only  one  mode  of  torturo  was 
in  genertJ  use  in  the  Attic  courts,  Um  rack 
(rpox^s :  rpoxK^tv '-  iLPafitfidC^tp  iwl  rhr  rpox^'- 
oTpc/SXovv:  cf.  Eonleui).  There  seem,  how- 
ever,  to  have  been  exceptions  (cf.  Ar.  Itan. 
618  sqq. ;  Antiph.  de  Choreut.  §  28).  The  suitor 
who  put  an  opponent's  slave  to  the  torture  was 
liable  for  damages  for  any  loss  of  time  or  bodily 
hurt  resulting  &om  it  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen,  p.  978, 
§40;  Ar.  Ban.  624).  The  state  torturer,  a 
slave,  was  called  8^uio$  or  Sry/i^otroi;  the 
parties  might  themselves  agree  to  act  as  fia^ra- 
viaralf  or  choose  other  persons  for  this  poipoee 
(Antiph.  de  Venef.  §  10 ;  Dem.  c.  Pcmtaen.  n 
978,  |§  40,  42).  The  torture  was  usually  ad- 
ministered  in  private,  but  sometimes  in  open 
court  (Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  126).  The  depositions 
of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  fidtrayoif  woe 
read  at  the  trial. 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
freemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture.  Thr 
rule  as  to  slaves'  evidence  was  the  same  at 
Rome  as  in  Greece;  they  were  tortured  to 
make  them  confess  what  it  was  sought  to  prove. 
Slaves,  however,  could  not  be  tortured  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  their  own  master,  except  in 
some  special  cases :  e.g.  in  the  Catilinarian  oon> 
spiracy  (Cic.  Mil.  22,  §  59).  After  Augustus, 
the  law  of  Maiestaf  (see  Appendix,  Roman  Law) 
was  extended  to  the  torturo  of  free  persons ; 
and  we  read  of  cases  in  which  senators  and 
equites  were  exposed  to  it  (Suet.  Tib.  58,  CaL 
27  sqq.) .  The  general  law  of  imperial  times  was 
that  only  slaves  and  freemen  of  low  degree 
{humiliorea)  could  be  tortured  in  prosecutions 
for  maiestas. 

As  to  the  modes  of  torture,  see  Ecoleui  and 
Flagellnm.  Cicero  mentions  oases  of  burning 
and  roasting  ( Verr.  v.  68,  §  168 :  cf .  Cluent.  68, 
§  177) ;  but  in  general  we  get  few  details.  The 
hooks  {unci)  with  which  the  bodies  of  criminals 
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'o  or  three  men  to  work  it. 

w  tram  a  three-span  catapn' 
would  be  driven  3  inches  into  a  board :  so  tlu 
on  the  whole,  we  may  take  the  oidinarj  effectii 
range  at  about  400  yaMa- 


I 


IB,  back^Ur  n  aapport  (oi 


(ii.)  TlitBallitla(iraklmrar).  Theprinciple 
'  ol  this  engine  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
oatapulb,  the  only  eaBeotial  differenoee  being 
(a)  that,  to  obtain  a,  high  angle  fire,  the 
hinder  part  ot  the  pipe  rested  on  the  ground, 
to  which  the  pipe  itsell  was  inclined  at  an 
angle  ol  4S° ;  {b)  that  the  wooden  arms 
liytSyts)  in  the  posiiioa  ot  rest  were  not 
hin^ontal  as  id  the  case  oi  the  tiBirona,  bat 


ends  ot  the  tyKirti,  h«d  al  ita  OOnkn  a  risf 
(not  rerreeenled  in  Uie  plate)  which  ni 
caoght  by  the  x<^- 

^e  weight  <^  the  miesile  in  minae  (1  mina^ 
about  It  lb.)  gave  the  onit  of  meaauremal 
tor  the  engine  and  all  its  parts.  Thus  lb 
sise  ot  the  engine  varied  aooordiog  as  the 
misails  was  10,  IE,  SO,  SO,  SO,  OOnmue:  tb 
latter  (^1  talent)  was  the  heaviest mienla (hw 
was  ordinarily  nsed.  The  average  range  iru 
probably  aboot  iOO  yards ;  bnt  a  luge  60  minu 
ballista  appears  to  have  been  barely  able  In 
tliraw  aao  yards.  The  prioe  of  a  10  misK 
bslliita  may  have  been  4000  drachmu;  thai 
ola3iin);iCi;icatapult,4Mldiachmas.  Ballittw. 
from  their  weight,  csnuoC  have  been  macfa  nied 
in  the  fielil,  so  that  they  always  appear  in  Its 
numbers  than  the  catapults.   At  New  Carthage 


(aooording  to  Livy)  Scipio  had  130  large  caU- 
polts  and  2S  large  ballistae  (Liv,  uvi.  IT,  S) : 
at  Jerusalem  the  Jews  had  BOO  catapiDlti  and 
40  balliBl&e  (Jos,  B.  J.  v.  B,  3). 

fiii.)  The  yatrrpoipinti  or  '  etomaoh-bow,' 
also  called  tx6irrun.  derived  its  name  becooje 
it  had  to  be  pressed  of  ainst  the  slomach  and 
the  grannd  or  a  wall,  when  it  was  being  strung. 
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Himera  (620  B.C.)*  Arion,  of  Meihymn&  in 
Lesbos,  aoout  600  B.C.,  gave  a  finished  form  to 
the  9i0if>atA0oSy  or  choral  hymn  in  honour  of 
Dionysus.  The  icvk\ios  xopof — »•«•  the  chorus 
which  stoodf  or  danced/  round  the  altar  of 
Dionysus — received  from  him  a  more  complete 
organisation,  its  number  being  fixed  at  fifty. 
The  earliest  jct^JcXiot  x^pol  of  this  kind  were 
trained  and  produced  oy  Arion  at  Corinth  in 
the  reign  of  Feriander  (625-585  B.C.).  It  is  well 
known  that  the  dithyramb  had  existed  before 
Arioif  B  time.  The  earliest  oocurrenoe  of  the 
word  is  in  Archiloohus  (c.  670  B.C.),  Fr.  79. 
Herodotus  (i.  28)  speaks  of  Arion  as  the  inventor 
of  tlie  dithyramb.  The  etymology  of  9i$vp€ifABos 
is  unknown. 

Earliest  Tragic  Choruses. — At  8ikyon, 
TpayiKol  xop<*^  ^  honour  of  Dionysus  were 
in  use  at  the  time  when  Arion  perifected  the 
dithyramb  at  Corinth. 

Whatever  its  origin,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  primitive  association  of  the  goat  with  the 
Dionysiao  worship.  This  appears  (1)  in  the 
goat-skin  worn  by  the  chorus  as  ffirupoi 
r »  rlrvpoiy  *  he-goats  ')  who  attended  on 
Dionysus;  (2)  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  ^oat  to 
Dionysus ;  and  probably  (8)  in  the  giving  of  a 
goat  as  the  prize.  When  in  earlv  times  the 
country  people  spoke  of  a  *  goat-chorus,'  or  a 
*  goat-song'  {rpay<f9ia)t  no  doubt  the  literal 
and  the  culusive  meanings  were  blended :  men 
thought  partly  of  the  goat  which  was  the 
sacrifice  or  the  prize,  pcurtly  of  the  goat-like 
satyrs  who  formed  the  chorus.  The  word 
rpaytfifiia  is  often  applied  to  the  purely  choral 
performance  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  when  as 
yet  there  was  no  *  tragedy '  in  the  later  sense ; 
and  it  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  dramatic 
dialogues. 

The  fact  that  at  this  date  rpayucoi  X<>pol 
were  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  worwip 
of  Dionysus,  but  could  celebrate  the  fortunes 
of  a  hero  such  as  Adrastus,  illustrates  the 
peculiar  position  of  Dionysus  among  the  Hel- 
lenic deities,  as  a  person  who  was  at  once  a 
B>werful  godLand  a  hero  who  had  striven  like 
erakles.  The  'tragic  chorus'  which  sang 
the  dithyramb,  commemorated  his  vdjBti — the 
varying  fortunes  which  had  preceded  his  final 
triumph. 

Transition  from  Lyric  to  Dramatic  Tra- 
gedy.— ^A  certain  dramatic  element  must  have 
entered  into  the  Dionysiao  worship  from  the 
first.  The  energy  of  the  dithyrambic  style 
would  itself  lead  to  animated  gesture.  It  would 
also  be  natural  that  their  leader  should  enact 
the  part  of  Dionysus  himself,  or  of  a  messen^r 
from  him — ^reciting  some  adventure,  to  which 
the  satyr-chorus  would  then  make  a  lyric 
response.  Greek  tradition  clearly  associated 
some  such  rudiments  of  drama  wiUi  the  primi- 
tive rporytfiia.  Thus,  when  Aristotle  states 
that  tra^edv  was  at  first  *  extemporary '  {abro- 
(rxeBiaariicTii)  and  took  its  rise  '  from  those  who 
led  off  the  dithyramb '  {Poet.  4),  he  refers  to  an 
effusion,  more  or  less  unpremeditated,  by  the 
leader,  as  distinguished  from  the  hymn  chanted 
by  the  chorus. 

Thespis,  a  native  of  Attica,  flourished  about 
686  B.C.,  in  the  later  years  of  Peisistratus. 
He  was  a  trainer  and  leader  of  dithyrambic 
choruses,  who  made  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  performance.  Hitiierto  the  leader, 
who  recited  an  adventure  of  Dionysus,  had 
addressed  the  chorus,  and  hod  been  answered 
by  them.  Thespis  now  set  M>art  a  person 
specially  for  dialogue  with  the  leader  or  cory- 


phaeus (KOfiu^eSos).  As  this  person  h*d  to  xc^ 
to  the  leader,  he  was  called  *■  the 
ivoKpiHis — ^which  became  the  regular  tacm  Ua 
an  actor.  This  was  another  step 
drama.  If  the  {nroKotHis  was  nutde  virtusBy  t 
second  actor,  then  Thespis  mi^ht  fairly  b»  r^ 
garded  as  the  founder  of  drama  proper.  If  tbi 
whole  performance  continued  to  be  i.  nnfmhiB? 
lyric,  then  Thespis  had  merely  modified  tiM 
Sikyonian  tradition.  The  latter  Tiev  aeesi 
the  more  probable.  The  anciente  tliewmi'lrBi 
were  divided ;  and  when  all  the  evidexkoe  has 
been  sifted,  Thespis  remains  to  as  a  famoe* 
name,  and  little  more.  In  the  lig^ht  of  sads 
knowledge  as  we  possess,  Aeschylus,  oA 
Thespis,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  foQx»lrr 
of  Tragedy. 

The  Period  between  Thespis  and  A^scMms. 
(1)  Choerilus,  an  Athenian  (628-468  bx.),  vbo  m 
said  to  have  composed  160  plays ;  (S)  Prakisas, 
a  native  of  Phlius  (r.  600  B.C.) ;  and  «t) 
Phrynichus,  an  Athenian  (511-476  b.c.)»  ssid 
to  have  gained  the  tragic  prize  first  in  511  Bx^ 
and  for  the  last  time  in  476  B.C.  (whose  teaged; 
MtAifrov  SXctiTis,  on  the  Capture  of  lUetm 
[Hdt.  vi.  21]  must  have  been  produced  soon  afte 
the  date  of  the  evoit,  494  b.c.,  and  of  wbost 
other  plays  the  titles  of  eight  are  known),  vac 
contemporaries  of  Aeaohylus.  We  know  of 
Phrynichus  that  he  was  the  most  popular  tragic 
poet  of  the  time.  His  lyrics,  in  pcurti<»&iar, 
admired  for  their  simjue  grace  and 
(Ar.  Av,  748  sqq..  Ban,  910).  These 
probably  more  of  an  Ionian  than  of  a  Donaa 
or  an  Aeolian  stamp. 

Aeschylus,  a  native  of  Eleusis  in  AUio*,  was 
bom  in  526  B.C.  About  499  B.C.  he  was  alxesdy 
exhibiting  tragedy,  but  it  was  in  484  that  hr 
first  gained  the  prize.  The  great  change  whi^ 
he  introduced  consisted  in  adding  a  seoood 
actor,  and  in  making  the  dialogue  mor&  im- 
portant than  the  chorus  (Arist.  Poet.  4)  So 
long  as  there  was  only  a  single  aotcnr,  Uiat  actor 
might,  indeed,  assume  different  parts  in  sae- 
cession,  but  there  oonid  be  no  orama  in  ths 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  Aeschylus  also  gave 
I  a  new  grandeur  to  the  scenic  acoesscxies  of 
t  tragedy.  He  improved  the  masks,  and  intro- 
duced new  costumes.  Aeschylus  is  essentially 
the  creator  of  the  tragic  drama  as  it  eristed  at 
Athens  in  the  fifth  century  b.o. 

Sopholdeswas  bom  in  or  about  496  b.c^  and 
gained  the  tragic  prize  first  in  468  B.C.,  against 
Aeschylus,  nua  added  a  third  actor.  He  also 
raised  the  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  One  of  the  three  additional 
men  was  now  appointed  ooryphaens ;  the  other 
two  were  destinea  to  serve  as  leaders  of  i^fux^fM 
when  the  chorus  was  required  to  act  in  two 
divisions  (^f.  Aj.  866  sqq.).  Aristotle  mentions 
scene-painting  {trieriroypn^la)  as  an  imraove> 
ment  distinctive  of  Sof^okles  (cf .  Theavnm). 
The  external  form  of  Attic  tragedy  was  now 
complete. 

Occasions  on  which  Tra>gedy  tuas  eu;ted  at 
Athens. — ^Before  the  time  of  PeisiRtratua,  the 
rural  Dionytia  (r^  Kar*  ivypo^)  afforded  the 
only  occasion  for  the  Bacchic  choruses  in 
Attica.  It  b  conjectured  that  Peisistratus  was 
the  founder  of  the  Dionysiao  festival  called 
Ai^voio.  This  was  held  every  January  in  the 
Aiiyatov  (so  named  from  \fiv6st  a  wine-preaal 
the  precinct  sacred  to  Dionysus  on  the  8E. 
slope  of  the  Acropolis.  A  r^ular  contest  {ir^) 
for  the  tragic  prize  at  the  Lenaea  seems  to  pave 
existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  Thespis  and 
Choerilus.    The  institution  of  the  Gkeati  or 
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innio,  or  robe,  an  upper  garment  was  worn : 
either  the  ifjJ.riov  or  a  mantle,  Y\a/x^$,  cut 
in  a  circular  form,  and  fastened  oy  a  clasp 
on  the  right  shoulder.  Padding  {ffwyjiriai 
wpo<rr€pyltiov^  rtpoyaurrplZiow)  was  worn  under 
the  costume,  which  was  designed  to  exaggerate 
all  the  actor's  proportions.  (8)  A  boot,  which 
the  Greeks  called  ififidrriSy  and  the  Romans 
cothurnus  (k6Bopvos),  [CaloeUB.]  The  sole 
was  wooden,  and  the  shape  such  as  to  fit  either 
foot .  The  object  of  this  boot  was  to  increase 
the  actor's  apparent  stature ;  and  the  sole  seems 
to  have  varied  in  thickness  from  some  two 
inches  to  six,  or  more.  (4)  Masks  («-pc{(r»ira). 
Thespis,  according  to  the  tradition,  first  used 
pigments  to  colour  the  actor's  face,  and  after- 
wards adopted  masks  of  linen  or  canvas. 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  applied  painting  to 
the  plain  linen  masks  of  Uie  earlier  period. 
In  the  Alexandrian  a^e,  if  not  earlier,  the 
workmanship  of  tragic  masks  had  become 
highly  elaborate.  [Penona.]  (6)  Special  attri- 
butes. A  king  carried  a  sceptre;  Hermes,  a 
herald's  staff  {miovKfioy) ;  the  bacchant,  a 
thyrsus,  &c.  Sucn  an  emblem  was  usually 
borne  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  that  the  right 
might  be  free  for  gesture  (Ov.  Am.  iii.  1, 18). 
Warriors  had  swords,  spears,  ice.  But,  except 
by  indications  of  this  nature,  the  dress  was  not 
adapted  to  the  particular  part  which  the  actor 
played.  The  tragic  costume  was  festal  and 
Dionysiac  first,  and  dramatic  only  in  a  secondary 
sense,  because,  at  the  Dionysia,  art  was  merely 
the  handmaid  of  religion.  In  satyric  drama 
the  costume  of  gods  a^ji  heroes  was  the  same 
as  in  tragedy,  but  the  chiton  was  shorter. 
Silenus,  an  important  figure  in  satyric  drama, 
was  dressed  either  in  fleshings  set  with  tufts 
of  goat's  hair,  or  in  a  tunic  and  hose  of  goat  skin. 

Tfie  Chorus. — Even  after  Aeschylus  had 
made  the  dialogue  more  important  than  the 
lyric  element,  he  continued  to  compose  choral 
odes  of  a  length  which  seemed  excessive  to  the 
next  generation  (Ar.  Ban.  914).  Here,  as  in 
other  respects,  Sophokles  represents  a  golden 
mean.  With  him,  the  dialogue  holds  the 
first  place,  and  the  chorus  continues  to  be  an 
organic  part  of  the  drama.  His  choral  odes 
have  always  a  direct  bearing  on  the  action. 
With  Euripides,  the  chorus  is  little  more  than 
an  external  adjunct  to  the  drama ;  the  choral 
songs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  action. 
This  could  hardly  be  avoided.  When  the 
gods  and  heroes  were  handled  in  the  new 
spirit,  the  old  meaning  of  the  chorus  was  lost. 
Euripides  wisely  mcxlified  the  use  of  the 
chorus  in  accordance  with  his  dramatic  aim, 
and  in  perhaps  the  best  manner  which  that 
aim  admitted. 

The  chorus  was  trained  and  equipped  by  the 
choregus  whom  the  Arohon  had  assigned  to 
the  poet  [Choregia;  Theatnun].  The  tragic 
chorus  of  fifteen  entered  the  orchestra  three 
abreast  (kotc^  trrolxovs).  The  cAKri'His  walked 
in  front.  The  leaaer  of  the  chorus  {Kopv<fMuos) 
walked  third  in  the  file  nearest  the  spectators. 
On  reaching  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  made 
an  evolution  to  the  right,  so  as  to  change  from 
three  files,  five  deep,  into  three  ranks,  facing 
the  actors,  with  five  men  in  each  rank  {Kara 
(tfyd) :  the  five  men  who  had  been  nearest  the 
spectators  {iMiffrtpoffrdrai)  now  forming  the 
front  rank.  The  coryphaeus  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  front  rank,  having  on  his  right  and  left 
the  two  leaders  of  the  half- chorus  {irapairTdrai). 
(See  diagram  on  p.  160,  Choms.)  In  dialogue 
between  the  actors  and  the  chorus,  the  cory- 


phaeus spoke  for  the  chorus.     In  the  delivecT 
of  choral  odes   the  strophe    was  acoompask^ 
by  a  danoe-movement  toweirds  the  ri^t,  asd 
the  antistrophe  by  a  oorrespondini^  ZDoveme^ 
towards   the   left;   while,   auring    the    aiagi^ 
of  the  epode,  the  chorus  remained  staticnazj. 
In  some  cases,  one  part  of  the  chonu  execioei 
the  dance,  while  another   eang.       The  daax 
proper  to  Tragedy   (^   rpayuc^    Spxfiris)  «v 
technically  called  ifi^Kua,  a  name  denoln^ 
stately  movement  m  time   to  mosic :   a^  tkt 
danoe  of  Comedy  was  the   K6pSa^.  and  tJiat 
of  satyric  drama  the  trhciwis.     *T«-«^pxv  *^ 
a  more  lively  kind  of  dance  or   ballei.     la 
a  KOfifiis,  or  lyric  dialogue  between  actor  ax^ 
chorus,    parts    were    sometimes    assigned  to 
single  choreutae.    The  verses  with  which  t^ 
chorus    close    a    tragedy    were   recited    to  a 
musical  accompaniment.    The  choros  nsoalij, 
but  not  always,  consists  of  persons  bekmgio;^ 
to  the  ftcene  of  the  action.    The  first  sang  of  tb^ 
chorus  on  entering  the  orchestra    was  caDed 
'wdpoHos.     The  'wdipoBos  sometime  began  tk^ 
play,  sometimes  came  later.     In  some  exeeft- 
tional  instances  the  chorus  entered  singly  ex  in 
small  groups  (cnropcUhyr) ;  as  in  Aesch.    Theh. 
and  Soph.  O.  C.    The  costume  of  the  chords 
was,  like  that  of  the  actor's,  conventioDal-^ 
chiton,  shorter  than  the  actor's,  and  a  himatkn : 
with    occasional    variations    suitable    to    iht 
character  presented  by   the    choras    (e.0.  in 
Soph.  PhU.i  and  Eur.  Ba^ch,),    The  geaacral 
type  of  costume  remained  the  same.      Ther 
wore  the  half-boots  called  ncpijirTScs,  which  wen 
sometimes  white.    In  satyric  drama  ihe  chora* 
wore  a  close-fitting  dress  {(TMfidria)  with  a  short 
apron  or  girdle  of  goat's  skin.    [Choma.] 

The  Innovations  of  Euripides. — The  grow& 
of  democracy  and  the  decline  of  the  old  popular 
religion,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  own  geniu, 
led  Euripides  to  renounce  much  of  tibe  ideal 
grandeur  with  which  Tragedy  had  he&i  in- 
vested by  Aeschylus  and  Sophokles.  He  made 
a  step  uom  typical  towards  individual  pot- 
traiture  of  human  passion  and  human  sufCennf . 
He  was  not  afraid  of  being  homely,  so  long  S6 
he  touched  the  springs  of  natural  feeling. 

The  praise  awarded  to  such  a  ooncei^ioo 
must  be  tempered  by  regard  for  the  oonditkM^ 
under  which  the  experiment  was  made.  Euri- 
pides inherited  and  maintained  the  old  frame- 
work of  Attic  Tragedy.  He  had  still  only 
three  actors.  He  had  still  a  choras  in  y» 
orchestra.  His  materials  were  still  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  the  heroic  myths.  Such  Trasedy 
could  be  great  only  so  long  as  it  was  ideaL 
Every  step  by  which  its  persons  were  brought 
nearer  to  everyday  life  was  a  step  which  in* 
creased,  as  Aristophanes  saw,  the  danger  of 
burlesque.  Euripides  stands  between  ideal 
and  romantic  drama ;  his  Tragedy  has  lost  the 
noblest  beauty  of  idealism,  without  attaining  to 
the  full  charm  of  romance.  But,  just  for  Uiat 
reason,  it  was  through  Euripides,  rather  thaa 
his  forerunners,  that  the  tradition  of  Tragedy 
W818  derived  in  the  later  periods  of  ancient 
literature. 

The  Aristophanic  jests  on  Euripides,  how- 
ever unfair,  are  often  instructive.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  satire  in  the  Frogs.  Ona 
of  the  points  made  by  Aristophanes  was  ius 
use  of  the  prologue  to  introduce  the  persona 
of  the  drama  and  explain  its  subject.  AnoUier 
novelty  ascribed  to  Euripides  is  Uie  undignified 
practice  of  dressing  his  suffering  heroes  in  rags: 
a  departure  from  the  conventional  type  of 
tragic  costume  described  above.    With  regard 
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to  his  too  freanent  use  of  the  deua  ex  machina^ 
it  ID  ay  be  said  that,  while  in  some  mstances  his 
deus  ex  machina  is  really  no  better  than  a 
mechanical  expedient  {e.g,  in  the  Andromctche 
and  the  Orestea)^  in  some  other  cases  the  inter- 
vention is  dramatically  warranted  by  the  plot, 
AS  in  the  Hippolytus  and  in  the  Bacchae.  In 
respect  to  Ijrrics,  Aristophanes  represents 
Buripides  as  having  admitted  the  more  florid 
style  which  was  becoming  fashionable,  and 
destroyed  the  grave  dimity  oi  the  old  choral 
song.  Euripides  also  mtrodnoed  lyric  solos 
(/Mov^foi),  to  be  sung  by  an  actor  on  the  stage 
<see  Ar.  Ban.  1881). 

After  400  B.C.  Greek  Tragedy  declined. 
Numerous  tragic  poets  appeared,  indeed,  but 
no  one  of  them  rivalled  the  great  masters.  In 
the  fourth  century  b.o.  an  ordinance  was  made 
that  some  work  of  Aeschylus,  Sophokles,  or 
Garipides  should  always  be  produced  at  the 
Dionysia  along  with  the  new  tragedies. 
Lykurgus  (r.  880  B.C.)  caused  a  standard  text  of 
those  three  poets  to  be  deposited  in  the  public 
archives.  Down  to  about  800  B.C.,  Athens  con-  ^ 
tinned  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  Tragedy. 
Alexandria  i^fterwards  became  so.  The  seven 
poets  who  flourished  there  about  250  B.C.  were 
Known  as  the  '  tragic  Pleiad.' 

Aristotle  defines  Tragedy  as   the  imitation 
of  an  action  serious,  complete   in  itself,  and 
of    a   sufficient    magnitude    or    compass;    by 
means  of  metrical  luiguage,  action,  and  some- 
times music.     The  elements   of  Tragedy  are 
six :  ftvOos^  the  story ;  f^9i;,  the  moral  qualities 
or  characters  of  the  persons;   A^|ir,  the  verbal 
form ;    Hidyoia,  the    thoughts    or  sentiments ; 
otffiSy  the  presentation  to  the   eye  (including 
scenic  accessories,  gesture,  and  dancing) ;  fuKo- 
woita,  musical  composition.     In  everv  tragedy 
there  must  be  94<riSj  a  tying  of  a  knot,  and 
\6<riSt  its  solution.    The  most  effective  kind  of 
\6(ris  is  that  which  is  introduced  by  a  v-cpi- 
ir4r 9  lOf  a  sudden  reversal  of  fortime  for   the 
persons  of  the  drama;  or  by  an  iaKtyvd»pi(ris, 
the  discovery  of  a  previously  concealed  relation- 
ship between  the  persons;   or  both  together. 
Again,  a  tragedy  is  va^iyrtic^  when  the  chief 
person  acts    mainly  under    the  influence    of 
vdBosy  a  strong  impulse  of  the  mind — as  Medea 
does.    It  is  i\Biici\  when  the  chief  person  acts 
mainly  in  accord  with  a  deliberately  formed 
purpose  (irpoai0c<ri5),  as  Antigone  does.    As  to 
the  so-called  *^  unities,'  the  unity  of  action  is 
the    only  one  upon    which    Aristotle  insists. 
The  action  represented  by  tragedy  must  be 
one :  it  must  not  be  a  series  of  incoherent  or 
loosely-linked  episodes.     About  the  unity  of 
place  he  says  nothing  at  all.    As  to  the  unity 
of  time,  he  says  that  Tragedy  now  seeks  to 
confine  the  supposed  action  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  day,  or  nearly  so ;  but  in  the 
earliest  form  of  Tragedy  the  time  was  indefinite. 
Viewed  as  a  composition,  Tragedy  consists  of 
the  following  parts.    All  that  which  precedes 
the  first  choral  song  is  called  irpSKorfos.    The 
dialogue  which    comes    between    two    choral 
songs  is  an  iirttaiBioVf  i.e.  the  rei4)pearance, 
imtrohtif  of   the   single    actor    in    primitive 
Tragedy.    The  irJipo^os  is  the  first  utterance 
of  the  whole  chorus.     The  ^^os  is  the  part 
after  the  last  choral  song.    The  trrdtrifwy  is 
a  choral  song  without  anapaests  or  trochaics. 
The  term  trrdfftfjMV  n4\os  means,  literally,  a 
song  by  the   chorus    'at  its  station'  in  the 
orchestra.    A  KOfiyu&s  is  a  Bfnjyos  Koivhs  x^P^^ 
fral  a.'rh  tf-inyi^f ,  a  lyric  lament,  sustcUned  partly 
by  the  chorus  and  partly  by  an  actor. 


Tragedy  is  described  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  vi.  2) 
as  *  effecting,  by  means  of  pity  and  terror,  that 
purgation  [of  the  soul]  ijcdOapffip)  which  belongs 
to  [is  proper  for]  such  feelings.'  The  word 
KdBapait  involves  a  medical  metaphor,  from  the 
use  of  purgatives.  Tragedy  excites  pity  and 
terror  by  presenting  to  uie  mind  things  which 
are  truly  pitiable  and  terrible.  When  pity  and 
terror  are  moved,  as  Tragedy  moves  them,  by  a 
worthy  cause,  then  the  mind  experiences  that 
sense  of  relief  which  comes  from  finding  an  out- 
let for  a  natural  energy.  And  thus  the  im- 
pressions made  by  Tragedy  leave  behind  them 
m  the  spectator  a  temperate  and  harmonious 
state  of  tbe  soul.  Similarly  Aristotle  speaks  of 
the  enthusiastic  worshippers  of  Dionysus  as  ob- 
taining a  Kd0€io<riSy  a  heuthful  relief,  by  the  lyric 
utterance  of  tneir  sacred  frenzy. 

The  Didttacaliae. — AristoUe  compiled  a 
work  (now  lost)  called  Ai9curKa\lai,  oeing  a 
list  of  the  tragedies  and  comedies  produced 
{MduTKtty)  at  Athens  in  each  year.  His 
materials  were  contemporary  records.  In  the 
fifth  century  B.o.  the  ar^on,  after  each  festival, 
drew  up  a  list  of  the  competing  poets,  the  choregi, 
the  plays,  and  the  protagonists,  with  the  order 
of  the  competitors.  At  some  time  between 
450  and  400  B.C.  it  became  usual  to  engrave 
such  records  on  stone  tablets  ((rr^Xm),  and  to 
set  them  up  in  or  near  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 
Further,  the  ohoregus  whose  poet  gained  the 
prize  received  a  tripod  from  the  state,  and 
erected  it  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Works 
of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Didcucalias  were 
written  by  the  poet  Kallimachus  (260  B.C.), 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (c.  200  B.C.),  and 
other  scholars  of  Alexandria  and  of  Pergamum. 

Roman  Tbaoedy. 

The  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.C.  was 
the  period  at  which  the  influence  of  Greek 
literature  began  to  be  directly  felt  by  the 
Romans.  After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  in 
272  B.C.,  the  intercourse  between  Romans  and 
Greeks  became  more  familiar.  Just  after  the 
close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  first  attempt 
at  a  Latin  reproduction  of  Greek  tragedy  was 
made  by  Livius  Andronicus  (240  B.C.).  He  was 
a  Greek,  probably  of  Tarentum,  and  had 
received  his  freedom  from  his  master,  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  whose  sons  he  had  educated.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  most  of  his  plays  were 
translated  nrom  the  Greek,  and  were  on  Greek 
subjects.  Among  the  titles  are  AegisthuSy  Ecus 
Troia/nvs^  Aiax^  TereuSy  Hermiona.  His 
Latin  style  appears  to  have  been  harsh  and 
crude  (Cic.  Brut.  18,  71 ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  62,  69). 

Five  years  after  tiie  first  essay  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  Latin  dramatist  of  greater 
originality  came  forward  (286  B.C.).  Cn. 
Naevius,  probably  a  Campanian,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  Roman  poet.  Comedy 
was  the  form  of  drama  in  which  Naevius  chiefiy 
excelled;  and,  like  Aristophanes,  he  turned  it 
to  the  purposes  of  political  strife.  But  he  was 
also  a  writer  of  tragedy.  His  Lycurgut  was 
akin  in  theme  to  the  Bacchae  oi  Euripides; 
other  plays  were  Andnymacha,  Ecus  TrotanuBt 
and  Hector  ProficUcens.  At  the  same  time  he 
occasionally  composed  tragedies  founded  on 
Roman  history.  'These  are  called  fdbulaeprae- 
textatae,  i.e.  in  which  the  characters  wore  Roman 
dress  {toga  praetexta)^  as  opposed  to  palliatar, 
in  which  the  subjects  and  the  characters  were 
Greek.  The  early  pra^textatae  on  record  are 
his ;  one  of  them  was  called  Bomulus.    In  the 
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and  Satiies  of  Eiiniua  were  more  characleristic 
productB  of  hia  genins,  lie  wan  aleo  the  moat 
popular  trait'o  "Irainatist  who  had  yet  appeand. 
About  twenty-five  of  his  tnufodiea  are  known 
by  their  titlea  Two  of  tneae  were  prae- 
texlaliu,  Sabinae  and  Ambracia.  The  other 
pieces  were  on  Qruek  aubjects — about  one  half 
of  them  being  connected  with  the  Trojan  War.  a  thon 
His  Uedea  waa  tranalated  [rom  the  play  of  Liv,  i 
Enripidea. 

M.  FacnviUB  (ai»-139  B.c.|,  a  nephew  of 
Eoniiu  by  the  mother's  side,  waa  also  a  Soutli 
Italian,  Iwing  a  native  »l  Brundusium.  Of  his 
bngedies,  one,  called  Paullu*,  wan  a  prottex- 
tala:  twelve  more,  among  tbern  an  Antiopa, 
are  known  to  have  been  on  Greek  subjectB. 
About  400  lines  of  Pacuviua  are  entant,  but 
many  of  theae  are  merely  single  v< 
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jqueling  the  ■.. . . 

should  work,  how  Uiey  ahonld  suSer.  and  bo* 
they  should  rule.  But  this  mora]  an<i  pulithi 
significance  departed  with  the  KepDblic  :  uu 
then  it  was  inevitable  that  Rornvi  Tragidi 
ahouLl  descend  to  the  place  which  ii  occnptfi 
under  the  Em  pile. 
Tra'Tulft.  (1)  A  BpeM  need  by  the  GaaU 
id  HSvetiana.     It  was  thrown   by  n 


«(C«n 


n.] 


I.  3S,  «l 


Wti 


di  colony  in  Umbria, 
t  notices  Mid  Imgmenta  of  Attina  indicate 
forty  or  fifty  pieces.  Two  of  these  were 
txtatae,  Rrutttt  and  Aejiendae-  Among 
tragedies  wore  Atrcui,  Epigorti,  Philoclela, 
^nligona,  TtU^hua. 

Tnigedy  continued  to  be  a  favourite  form  of 
composition  in  the  later  years  of  the  Republic 
ftnd  in  Uie  earlier  part  of  the  Imperial  age.  In 
the  Anguatan  age  C.  Aainiua  Pollio  wrote  tra- 

■     "-Virgil;  b 

us  (Diai. . 
wrote  a  if  crfflo,  and  Variua 
Ovid  and  for  Varins,  aa  for  other  losa  famous 
poets.  Tragedy  waa  now  a  mare  wiftpyoi'.  not 
the  province  of  poetry  in  which  they  sought  to 

middle  of  the  first  oentury  a.d.  we  have  eight 
tragBdieH  on  Greek  aubjeeta  by  L.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  the  pliilosapber:  Hercutei  FureTui, 
Thyalei.  Phaedra.  Oedipm,  Troodei  (Heeu- 
fin),  Medea,  Agamemnon,  HeTCiilet  Oelaeu*: 
also  part  of  an  Ordipui  Cotonaui  (393  lines), 
and  of  a  Phoenittae  (S09).  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  plays  is  rhetorical  and  fanciful 
rather  than  poetical  or  dramatic.  The  pieces 
of  Seneca  were  primarily  designed,  doubtless, 
for  recitation;  but  it  is  not  imposnible  that,  in 
Nero's  age,  they  were  also  acted.  The  last 
Roman  writer  of  Tragedy  who  claims  meotioQ 
is  Curiatius  Matertms,  wlioae  activity  extended 
from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Vespofii&n. 
He  had  a  high  reputation  aa  a  writer  of  tra- 
gedice  (aa  Aledea,  Thyeilea)  and  praetexlatat 
{as  Domitiu;  Cato\  (Tac.  Dial.  3,  a,  rl:c.). 

Roman  Tragedy,  as  a  whole,  like  Roman 
Comedy,  was  altogether  dependent  on  Greece 

more  especially  the  master  of  the  Roman 
dramatists,  because  in  his  hands  Tragedy  had 
hecomelesa  distinctively  Hellenic,  In  the  plays 
of  Euripides  the  chorus  was  already  oeaaing  to 
be  an  organic  part  of  drams :  and  the  Boman 
dramatiata    banished    the    chorus    from     the 


Tmna.    [TtU.] 

tiUM'nnft.  Lattice-work,  (1)  Acma*  a  wio- 
iow  [Sonini]  ((r.  rvlieulalar,  Cic.  i/e  Or.  l 
IG,  1621.  (1)  A  lattice-work  cage  for  traippat: 
3irda  [Ancspi]. 

TrmiTB'fltio-    [Eqnilei.] 

Irftpi'tlim.  A  machine  tor  performiiig  11f 
int  process  in  oil-m^ing — that  of  cnuhini; 
,he  olives  {BAar.  aktir,  frangere,  moiere).  m 
la  to  separate  the  pulp  from  the  stone.  Tbt 
nola  olearia  appears  to  have  been  the  aam^ 


|>art  in  the  dialogue 


r.i,  . 


introduced 


of  two  atones.  The  diatinotiou  from  the  ocon- 
mill  is  that  the  stones  are  in  inverse  ordrt: 
instead  of  the  lower  fixed  stone  being  conical 
and  the  upper  revolving  stone  hollowed  (see 
fig.  eet,  under  KoU),  the  fixed  lower  stone  li 
cop-shaped,  and  the  revolving  stone  is  canical 

The  form  of  the  trapatum,  as  shown  in  the 
cut  below,  is  ascertained  from  a  press  foond  at 
Stiibiae. 

The  berries  were  placed  in  a  circular  stov 
basin  or  mortar  {THortarium,  1),  of  which  the 


s  iambic  and  trochaii 
bo  the  Greek  original-  . 


re  called  Uibra ;  in  the  centre  of  this 
»d  a  column  (milianufn,  Hj,  in  the 
'hich  was  fixed  a  vertical  iron  pivot 
la,  4).  On  this  pivot  revolved  hori- 
a  t-octougular  box  of  wood,  plated  with 


TPAnEZITAI 
metal,  called  cupa  (S)  into  which  the  huidleH 
or  Knnx  of  the  mill  {modioli,  61  were  Gied. 
These  modioli  pasBed  through  the  craahiug- 
Btonee  (<n-bei,  3).  bat  wtre  not  flied  to  them. 
A  cap  {armilla.  M)  kept  the  atones  from  slipping 
off  the  owdioli,  And  kept  them  npnght,  thouj^h 


utened  U 


B  poloB, 


1   theii 

El  more  yielding 
Hch  u  posBiblp 

„  ,  which  would 

give  an  unplAosant  toate  to  the  oil. 
TpawftuTaL,    [Argentarii  (Greek ].] 
TnpeiO'phoron    (rpairtCafHlpor,   Cic.    Fam. 
vii.    as).     Properly  the   leg  or  pedestal  of  e, 
aideboord  [Abumij,  often  of  bronze,  Bilver,  £0., 


TttlBULua 

(4)  TREBvmi  Epuloneb.    [Epnlonei.] 

(5|  TBEflviai  MoNETiLEB.    [fconet*.] 

(6|  Tbesvibi  Reipublic. 

Magistrates   tmder   thin   titlu  are  believed  to 

have  been  appointed  in  early  timee.    We  have 

not,    however,   any    certain  mention  of    such 

officers  till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic, 

whan  the  BQpreme  power  was  Bhared  betneen 

Lepidna,   AntoniuB,  and  Caeaar  (Oclavianua). 

who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  atate  nndei 

the    title    of    Treiviri     Jieijnbiica^    Coiuli- 

luendae.     This  office  wascouferied  upon  them 

in  B.C.  IS  by  a  lair  of  P.  Titius  the  tribune  for 

five  veara  (Liv.  Epil.  cii. ;  Plut.  Cic  401 ;  and 


L    betwc 


:.  S7,  II 


I    Julii 


...  c.  60  (Liv. 
Epit.  ciii.),  ie  uanally  called  the  Hrat  trium- 
virate; bat  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
.  never  bore  the  title  of  treaviri,  hot  were  in- 
I  vested  with  any  offlcennderthat  name,  whereas 
Lepidus  and  his  colleuueB  nere  recognieed  as 
regular  magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned 
title. 

Trls'rU.    [Exereitni.] 

TpIBuv. a  lariety  of  liUrioi;  wa< (be national 
garb  of  Sparta,  worn  by  every  male  over 
twelve  years  of  age.    Its  uae  Bpread  to  Athens. 

I  t^partan  life  (Auorifurrct]  as  Kimon.  It 
in  history  as  tbe  dresa  of 
Sytfip.    p.  _  319  b),    adopted 


Tpaii^an 


r  a  lion,  griffin,  sphtnl,  Ac. 
:   -wpovoliLs    ypa^.      Set 


TTMhedi'pUi  (Tpfx^Siimrih  Jnv.  iii. 
Either  an  JcofloX^orhght  cloak  or  wrap  fo 
evening,  or  ihppera :  Tpix^Hm'™!  =  parai 

Tre'ivirl.  [The  forms  Iriumvir,  gen. 
^riurnrirum,  are  Intimate,  but  it  ia  dou 

whether   the    nora.   plur.  can 

MS3.  give  iiiviri.]  Tbe  following  is  a  list  of 
the  moat  important  tre$viri,  whether  ordinary 
offlciala.  or  commissioaera  appointed  for  some 
special  purpose,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

(1)   TBEBvmi   AoRO   DlVlDUNDO.        [TBEHVtBl 

CoLONiAE  Deduce  ti  DAE,] 

(a)  Tmbvdii  Capit«i.es,  regnlarlyappoinled 
l^rst  in  aboDt  B.C.  !90  (Liv.  Hpii.  li.).  At  Srst 
the  tresviri  capitalet  were  not  chosen  by  the 
piTople,  but  nominated,  probably  by  the  praetor 


urban 
In  c 


a  the  safe  custody  o 


Tbe  usual  form 


d 

Jv 

0 

ly  was  to 

victed,  and 
ixxii,  30). 
the  upper 

ng 

v!°80r9^" 

itig  oHeiidem,  and  generally  of  looking  after 
the  police  of  Rome,  (or  which  purpose  the)  had 

(Cie.  Claml.  13,  89J.  They  patrolled  the  rtreets 
by  night,  to  seize  and  punisll  disorderly  char- 
acters, and  bad  to  be  nrosent  at  once  in  cases 
of  fire.  Tliev  h 
punishment,  but 


?argi!m-rallv  a<  llieaxsistauts 

Under    H\e    p:mpire    tbeir 

liiily  discharged  by  the  prat- 


The  chief  merit  of  thi 
122).     Thi 


Cynics,  both  m 


DoUeii   cloth,  ( 


Tri'bnlniD  {rplBalmt,  a  word  borrowed  from 
Latin),  A  corn-drag,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
board,  armed  underneath  with  pieoes  of  iron  or 
sharp  flints,  and  weighted.  It  was  drawn  over 
the  com  for  the  purpoae  of  separating  the  grain 
and  cutting  the  straw  for  fodder  (Plin.  iviii. 
6  308).  Traha,  irahea.  or  Imgula  was  another 
Kind  ol  drag  or  sledge  (Vorg.  Gforg.  i.  184).  A 
thinl  variety,  ^fodfrf/hm  Pu  11  icufn,  placed  upon 
rollers,  was  used  for  threshing.  The  tritiutum 
and  traba  ore  still  used  in  Greece  and  in  tlie 
East.    rAgiieoltme.] 

Tri'biLlii*  (rplBoKat).  A  caltrop,  also  colled 
'  '    ■        ■■  ■        iaieac  (Caea. 
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were  pieces  of  wood  with  carved  iron  pointa, 
buried  in  the  ground. 

Triba'nal  {fintia).  A  raised  platform  or  tri- 
bune, on  which  the  Sella  of  the  praetor  or 
presiding  magistrate  was  placed,  when  he  sat 
to  administer  justice  in  any  place  which  might 
be  selected  (Liv.  xxiii.  82).     [Baiiliea.] 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  generally 
formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes  of  stone,  from 
which  the  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  On 
sudi  occasions  the  standards  were  planted  in 
front  of  it.  and  the  army  phiced  round  it  in 
order.    [Adlooatio;  Castra?) 

Tribnni'oia  pote'ttaa.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  48  B.C.,  the  senate  granted  to  Julius 
Caesar  for  his  life  the  powers  of  a  tribune  of 
the  plebs  {tribunicia  potestas);  the  same 
grant  was  made  in  28  B.C.  to  Augustus,  and 
afterwards  to  all  emperors  in  succession.  This 
grant  included  (1)  the  character  of  sacrosanc- 
titj ;  (2)  the  right  of  convening  the  senate  and 
brmging  business  before  them;  (8)  the  ius 
intercesaionia. 

Tribunicia  potestas  was  regeaded  as  a  gift  of 
the  senate,  and  when  conferred  on  others,  as 
e.g.  members  of  the  imperial  family,  it  was 
always  done  through  the  medium  of  a  senatorial 
decree. 

The  emperors,  being  all  patricians,  could  not 
be  tribunes,  and  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
Tribunus  Plebis.  They  were  not  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  place  and  time  attached  to  the 
office  of  tribune,  and  their  potestas  was  valid 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  ius  inter cessionisytdA  the  most  valuable 
element  of  the  tribunicia  potestas,  since  it  gave 
the  emperor  a  constitutional  veto  on  all  leg^a- 
tion  not  initiated  by  himself.  The  popular 
character  of  the  tribunician  office  also  put  for- 
ward the  emperor  as  the  protector  of  the 
commons,  and  took  away  the  appearance  of  a 
military  despotism  which  might  attach  to  the 
proconsular  imperium.  The  inviolable  cha- 
racter thus  assumed  made  all  offences  against 
the  emperor's  person  treasonable. 

The  ancient  right  of  appeal  to  the  protection 
of  a  tribune  made  the  emperor,  now  the  only 
magistrate  effectually  discharging  tribunician 
functions,  the  final  court  of  appeal  with  the 
right  of  acquittal  or  pardon. 

The  association  of  monarchical  powers  with 
a  popular  title  made  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors set  the  tribunicia  potestas  at  the  head  of 
their  titles,  even  before  Uie  imperium ;  and  the 
years  of  the  reign  were  counted  by  the  number 
of  times  that  the  tribunicia  potestas  was 
granted ;  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  tribunidia 
potestas  to  be  continued  annually  at  the  same 
time  with  the  appointment  of  the  regular  tri- 
bunes. 

Triba'nOB.  This  word  originally  indicated 
an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe  {iribus)^  or 
representing  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes.  We 
subjoin  an  account  of  all  the  Roman  officers 
known  under  this  name. 

(1)  Tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes. 
At  the  time  when  all  Roman  citizens  were 
contained  in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes, 
Tities  and  Luceres,  the  three  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, which  together  made  up  the  legion,  were 
commanded  by  three  tribunt  militum  {<pi\' 
apxoh  nominated  by  the  king  for  the  dtiration 
of  the  campaign. 

The  triouni  celerum  were  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  cavalry  of  the  tribes.  The 
tribunes  of  the  tribes  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
ancient  tribes  were  done  away  with  in    the 
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changes  ascribed  to  Servios  Tailiiis.    Tl^  sp- 
pear  to  have  also  exercised    certain  pnefii> 
functions  on  behalf  of  their  respeetiTe  tnfes. 
(2)  Tribunes  or  the  Seavzakt  tbibcs,  Un^ 
the  Servian  constitution,  oach  of  the  four  cfir 
tribes,  and  possibly  each  of   the  oonn^  pofi. 
which  afterwards  developed    into    the  axtecb 
country  trib^  had  its  curator,  vboae  dstj  n 
was  to  keep  the  register  of  tike  tribe,  and  tc 
collect  the  war-tax  {tribiUum),  and  the  otpite- 
tion    money    (aes)    levied    upon     non-<nta^ 
(a«ram;  see  Tribu).  Th»»e  curatorettribuum 
were    also  probably  called    tribuni  a^era; 
and  if  they  were  the  body  of  men  who  ubi^ 
the  old  name  of  tribuni  aerarii  ^reie  added  m 
a  third  deouria  of  indices  by  the  Xjex  Aorelii 
of  70  B.C.,  there  must  haTe  been   a  cotaia 
property  qualification  for  the  office.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  when  the  tribes  were  divided  istc 
centuries,  220  B.C.,  the  curaiores   centurianm 
may  have    popularly    retained    the    name  at 
tribuni  a^rariit  their  number  now  being  SSi 
10  for  e^ush    tribe,  5  each   for    eeniores  aai 
iuniores.     They   seem  to  have    been  elec^ 
annually,  and  were  often  reelected. 

(8)  Tribuni  aerarh.  L.  Cotta,  praetor  70  BjC. 
carried  a  law  depriving  the  senators  of  the  a 
elusive  right  of  serving  on  juries,  which  bad 
been  restored  to  them  by  Sulla,  after  the  reksm 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  instituted  three  deeiai^»- 
one  of  senators,  one  of  knights,  and  one  d 
tribuni  aerarii  [ladox,  Apx>endix,  Roxan  Law  . 
Of  this  last  body — whether  or  not  identical  wi^ 
the  tribuni  aerarii  mentioned  above,  (3)— «e 
know  that  they  were  recognised  aa  an  ordo ;  tbsi 
th^  were  a  fairly  numerous  body,  not  restnctai 
to  Rome,  but  living  also  in  the  municipia  (Oc 
Plane.  8,  21) ;  and  were  closely  connected  wiik 
the  ei^uites,  and  indeed  appear  to  have  beiE 
sometmies  loosely  included  under  tiiis  oai^ 
(of.  Cic.  Cluent.  48,  121,  Flacc.  9,  4 ;  lir. 
Mpit.  xcvii.).  Julius  Caesar  took  away  ihas 
judicial  function  (Suet  lul.  41),  bnt  Aognsbe 
(Id.  Aug.  82)  restored  it,  and  added  to  the  throe 
decuriae  a  fourth,  consisting  of  ducenarO,  la- 
men  who  had  half  the  equestrian  oensoa.  h 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  citizens  vlu 
had  the  equestrian  census  of  400,000  see(eR9i» 
but  not  the  equu^  publious.  From  liv.  xzir. 
11,  8,  it  might  appear  that  they  had  a  census  of 
800,000  sesterces. 

(4)  Tribuni  lOLrrux  consulari  potbstatb. 
In  the  earliest  times,  as  we  have  seen,  ihs 
Roman  infantry  had  been  commanded  by  thrw 
tribuni.  But  when  the  old  tribes  were  divided^ 
each  into  A  prior  ajid"^  h  posterior^  the  numbtr 
of  the  tribunes  came  t^  oe  six.  At  this  tima 
^«£io  was  the  term  applied  to  the  whole  annj. 
Wnen,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century,  a  varying  number  of  l^ons  was  raised 
each  year,  the  practice  was  still  retained  of 
appointing  six  tribuni  militum  for  each  legkw. 
For  their  duties  and  the  manner  of  their  ap- 
pointment, see  EzercitUB.  If  the  needs  of  the 
state  required  that  more  than  two  atmias 
should  be  sent  out,  instead  of  two  consuls  * 
larger  number  of  commanders  was  appointed 
under  the  title  of  tribuni  militum  consulari 
potestate.  The  first  notice  of  such  an  i^poixit- 
ment  (though  it  may  not  have  been  the  first 
instance)  is  in  446  B.C.,  when  the  plebeians  were 
pressing  their  claim  to  be  held  eligible  for  ibe 
consulship,  and  the  senate,  in  order  to  avoid  s 
decision  upon  the  point,  resolved  that  consoUr 
tribunes  should  be  elected  indifferently  [pro- 
miscue)  from  the  two  orders.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  original  institution  was  based 
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ppon  a  military,  not  a  political,  necessity  (Liv. 
iv.  6,  8).  The  Toati  show  Uiat  the  number 
varied  between  three,  four,  and  six. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tribum  militum  con- 
stdrla/ri  poteatate  were  the  ordinary  six  tribunes, 
holding  office  with  special  powers  conferred 
upon  mem. 

The  consular  tribunes  possessed  the  full 
consular  powers,  including  judicial  as  well  as 
military  functions,  and  the  right  of  appointing 
a  dictator  (Liy.  iv.  81).  They  were  elected 
auspicato  m  the  oomitia  oenturiata  (Liv.  v. 
62,  16),  and  enjoyed  all  the  insignia  of  the 
consuls;  but  they  had  no  right  to  triumph, 
nor  did  they  become  eonaularea,  and,  as  such, 
enter  the  higher  ranks  of  the  senate.  The 
office  was  dennitely  abolished  by  the  Licinian 
law,  876  B.C.,  and  never  revived. 

(5)  Tbibuni  plebis.     The    name    of   these 
officers  of  the  commons  was  derived  from  that 
of  the  tribunes  of  the   soldiers.     When  the 
plebs  ac<)uired  the  right  of  serving  in  the  army 
and  voting  in  the  i^sembly  of  me  centuries, 
they  constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly 
of  their  own,  the  concilium  plebiSf  presided 
over  by  magistrates  of  their  own,  the  tribuni 
and  iiediles  jolebia.    At  first  the  election  was 
made  comittta  euriatiay  whidi  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  plebeians  alone  assembled  by  curies 
for  the  election.    There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
mimber  of  the  original  tribunes.    The  tradi- 
tion is  that  they  were  at  first  two  in  number, 
afterwards  five,  and,  according  to  Livy  (iii.  80), 
ten  in  467  B.C.     It  is  certain  that  after  the 
decemvirate  Uiere  were  always  ten  tribunes 
(Liiv.  iii.  54, 11,  &c.). 

The  tribuni  plebia  were  always  plebeians, 
and  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the 
outgoing  tribunes.  No  interregnum  was  al- 
lowed, as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls :  the  plebs 
was  never  to  be  left  without  its  tribunes  (Liv. 
iii.  65).  The  office  was  held  only  for  a  year; 
aU  the  tribunes  were  colleagues  in  the  sense 
that  each  could  exercise  the  full  power  of  the 
office,  but  could  be  prevented  from  acting  by 
the  interposition  of  any  of  the  others. 

The  functions  of  the  tribunes  varied  with  the 
legal  position  of  the  plebs,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives.  During  the  early  period, 
when  the  plebs,  as  such,  had  no  political  rights, 
the  tribunes  were  non  pojnui  aed  plebia 
magiatratua.  Next,  the  tribunes  acquired 
the  acknowled|?ed  right  of  veto  [Interoetsio] 
(494  B.C.),  and  edi  that  followed  from  it.  FinaUy, 
the  plebs  was  so  far  identified  with  the  com- 
munity that  the  action  of  the  plebs  was  l^gij^y 
regarded  as  the  action  of  the  community.  This 
is  the  stage  reached  in  the  Hortensian  law  of 
387  B.C.  The  tribunes  now  become  magistrates 
of  the  community,  with  positive  as  well  as 
negative  powers,  and  especially  with  the  right 
to  transact  business  directly  with  the  senate. 

Tho  tribunes  had  none  of  the  insignia  of 
magistracy,  no  lictors,  fasces,  or  purple  border 
to  their  togas;  nor  had  they  tjie  curule 
chair.  They  had,  however,  the  right  of  sitting 
on  the  aubaelliumf  which  became  a  kind  of 
token  of  their  office.  They  had  no  right  of 
consulting  the  gods  (auapida  imvetrativa)  on 
behalf  of  the  ^man  people,  though  there  may 
have  been  a  kind  of  plebeian  auspices,  so  that 
the  place  where  the  plebs  met  was  called  a 
templum  (Liv.  ii.  56,  10).  The  plebeian  magi- 
strates were  created  inauapicato  (Liv.  vi.  41, 
6),  and  %  plebiacitum  was  a  lex  inauapicata. 
On  the  otner  hand,  they  were  not  at  libertv  to 
neglect  omens  sent  by  the  gods  {auapida  ohla- 


tiva)j  and  an  obnuntiatio  broke  up  a  concilium 
plebis  as  much  as  the  comitia  [AagnriiixiiJ. 

Hie  tribune's  functions  never  moluded  the 
imperiwm :  he  had  neither  military  command 
nor  civil  jurisdiction;  and  his  powers  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  first  milestone  from  the 
city.  Before  the  Hortensian  law  of  267  B.C. 
the  tribunician  power  consisted  essentially  in 
three  functions : 

(a)  The  right  to  summon  meetings  of  the 
plebs,  and  to  take  votes  on  resolutions  proposed 
to  them. 

{b)  The  right  of  Intoreef  Bio  (or,  as  we  term 
it,  *veto')  was  assigned  to  every  magistrate 
in  relation  to  a  coUeague  or  an  inferioi  magi- 
strate. But  it  acquired  an  importance  in 
practice  with  the  tribunes,  which  transcended 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  {Murtly  because 
they  had  no  more  active  duties,  and  partly 
because  circimistances  made  them  leaders  of 
an  opposition.  Undoubtedly  it  was  mainly 
employed  for  auxtUumj  i.e.  for  the  protection 
of  any  citizen  (Liv.  iii.  18,  9;  56,  5)  against  a 
magistrate's  sentence.  To  secure  this,  the  tri- 
bunes were  forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  the  city 
durinff  their  time  of  office,  and  required  to  leave 
their  house-doors  open  night  and  day.  Their 
official  duties  were  always  discharged  in  public, 
and  at  a  later  time  their  office  was  the  Basilica 
Porcia. 

The  right  of  interceaaio  extended  to  pro- 
posals brought  before  the  populus  in  the  comitia, 
as  well  as  to  those  brought  before  the  plebs. 
We  find  it  employed  in  a  consular  election  as 
early  as  488  b.c,  and  in  a  prosecution  by  the 
quaestors  in  469  B.C.  (Liv.  iii.  24,  7).  The 
ng^ht  of  stopping  a  resolution  of  the  senate 
existed  (Liv.  iv.  6,  6;  445  B.C.)  at  a  time  when 
the  tribunes  had  no  right  to  enter  the  senate, 
but  sat  on  their  subseUia  before  the  doorways. 
[Senatu.] 

(c)  The  right  of  intercessio  was  enforced  by 
that  of  coerdtioy  or  enforcing  obedience,  and 
the  latter  was  a  necessarv  result  of  the  claim 
of  the  commons  to  self-defence.  Everv  action 
which  was  regarded  as  threatening  to  the  com- 
mons or  the  tribunes  was  liable  to  punish- 
ment by  fine,  confiscation,  or  death.  The  only 
limits  set  to  this  power  of  the  tribunes  were 
those  resulting  from  the  interposition  of  another 
oollea^e  or  from  an  appeal  to  the  people  {pro- 
vocatto).  The  sanction  of  these  powers  was 
the  inviolable  character  {aacroaancta  poteatas) 
of  the  tribunes,  acknowledged  by  the  Ugea 
aacratae  at  494  b.c. 

The  cessation  of  all  strife  between  the  orders 
in  287  B.C.  marked  the  stage  at  which  the  tri- 
bunes became  legally  magistrates  of  the  com- 
munity. From  tnis  time  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Bcpublic  their  power  was  on  the  increase. 
Ln  81  B.C.,  it  is  true,  Sulla  greatly  reduced  it  by 
depriving  them  of  all  power  of  proposing  laws, 
and  by  enacting  that  anvone  who  had  held  the 
tribuneship  should  thereby  be  disqualified  from 
standing  for  any  other  office,  thus  excluding 
all  men  of  energy  and  ambition  (Liv.  Ep. 
Ixxxix.).  But  in  70  B.C.  Pompeius  restored  to 
the  tribunes  all  their  old  powers  and  rights. 
The  right  of  veto  now  became  a  mere  imple- 
ment of  political  warfare,  as  often  used  against 
as  for  the  interest  of  the  popular  party.  With 
regard  to  their  l^slative  powers,  after  the 
Hortensian  law  any  matter  could  be  brought 
forward  by  the  tribunes  before  the  tribes, 
though  usage  left  some  questions,  especially 
that  of  declaring  war,  to  the  centuries.  The 
power  of  coerctHOt  developed  into  a  general 
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right  to  proseonte  for  offences  against  the 
community,  especially  in  the  case  of  offending 
magistrates  (particularly  consuls),  upon  the 
expiry  of  their  term  of  office  (cf.  Liv.  ix.  26, 12). 
Sulla  took  away  from  the  tribunes  their  power 
of  prosecuting,  and  conferred  it  upon  the 
quaeatio  maieitatis ;  and  this  disability  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  the  tribunes  had  had  their 
powers  restored  to  them  by  Fompeius.  Finally, 
as  magistrates,  probably  m  the  third  century 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  acquired  the  right,  not  only  of 
sitting  and  speaking  in  the  senate,  but  also  of 
convening  and  consulting  it  (Lav,  iv.  44,  7,  xxii. 
61 ;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  18).  It  never,  however, 
became  usual  for  a  tribune  to  convene  the 
senate,  instead  of  the  consuls  or  the  praetor 
urbanus.  [BenatQl.]  The  tribunes  had  also  a 
general  right  of  joining  in  the  common  action 
of  the  magistrates  in  times  of  national  danger, 
or  meeting  special  emergencies  by  their  inde- 

?mdent  authority  (cf.  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20,  80; 
ac.  Hist.  ii.  91). 

Under  the  Empire  the  office  of  tribune  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  tribunes  were  appointed 
annually  by  the  senate  with  the  approved  of  the 
emperor,  from  those  who  had  served  as  quaes- 
tors {quaestorii).  After  a  time  the  tribunate 
sank  so  much  in  repute  that,  as  candidates  did 
not  come  forward,  Uiey  were  chosen' by  lot  out 
of  the  younger  quaestorians.  The  effective 
power  of  the  tribunate  was  exercised  by  the 
emperor  in  virtue  of  his  Tribonioia  potestat ; 
and  the  title  at  last  became  merely  honorary. 

Tiibui  {<pv\^).  A  political  division  of  a  people. 
1.  Greek. — The  word  ^vA^  does  not  occtir  in 
Horo^u:,  and  the  ^litioal  idea  of  tribeship  is 
undoubtedly  post- Homeric.  The  <pv\of  of 
Homer  is  a  race  or  breed,  e.g.  of  gods,  men, 
ifcnmials,  even  insects  {II.  xix.  80) ;  more  rarely, 
a  tribe  in  the  sense  of  nation  or  people  {II.  ii. 
862,  Od.  xix.  177). 

In  the  early  historic  period  we  find  the  ir6\is 
or  state  divided  into  4>vAa/,  with  more  or  less 
reference  to  a  sacred  number  which  varied  in 
different  races.  Thus  the  Ionian  number  was 
four,  the  Dorian  three.  These  tribes  were  in 
the  first  instance  genealogical  {y€yiKal)t  after- 
wards local  {rowiKcd:  cf.  Afijios).  The  three 
Dorian  tribes  were  called  'T\XftF,  Auaoyarat 
or  Avuayfs,  and  UdfJuf>u\oi  (Find.  Pyth,  i.  120 
sqq.;  Hdt.  v.  68).  The  names  were  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  eponymous  heroes — 
Hyllus,  Dymas  and  Pamphylus.  The  Hyllean 
tribe  ranked  first  in  precedence ;  the  Pamphy- 
lians,  as  a  mixed  multitude,  came  last ;  but  at 
Sparta  all  the  freemen  were  by  the  constitution 
of  Lykurg us  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these 
three  tribes  others  were  added  in  different 
places,  either  from  foreign  allies  or  from  the 
old  inhabitants.  Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in 
Corinth,  four  in  Tegea,  twelve  in  Elis. 

Traces  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes  occur 
at  Megara,  Argos,  Sikyon,  Troezen,  Syracuse, 
&c. 

Dorian  tribes  were  divided  into  <ppaTplai  or 
irdrpaif  y4v7fy  rptrr^cs.  We  also  hear  of 
rpicucdXfS  and  vtyT-qKoo'Tves.  The  Tf rpctJes  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  four  fiovXcd  of  Boeotia, 
may  have  had  a  like  origin  [TcpovaCa].  At 
Sparta,  in  the  time  of  Kleomenes,  the  old 
system  of  tribes  was  changed ;  new  ones  were 
created  corresponding  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have  been  five  in 
number. 

The  number  four,  of  Ionian  tribes,  is  of  im- 
memorial antiquity,  and  is  found  in  Attica  and 
in  other  Ionian  communities.    In  some  states 
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diversity  of  race,  in  others  ciemocratkal  <? 
ganisation,  gave  rise  to  variety.  'Dw  assa. 
numbers  were  four  or  ten. 

Various  mythic  names  of    Attac  trib^  w- 
cribed   to  reigns  of  early    Icizt^s^    are  fcncJ 
mythical,  as  KcKpor/s,  KpoMikts  ;    topogrmpb^^ 
as  no^oA^  Mfffoycda;  reli^oos,   as  'A#i|i«eI^ 
&c.    ^ut  aU  these  tribes  were   superseded  ^ 
four  others,  whose  appearanoe  cctrretspooded  e 
time  with  the  Ionic  settleznent   in  At^ca,  uti 
which  seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  oiivr 
Ionic    colonies    out  of    Grreece.       The  oamei 
rt\4oyr€Sy  "CHtXittcj,  'ApToScTs,  A/yutopcIs  «re 
said  by  Herodotus  (v.  66)  to  have  been  ^lerinid 
from  me  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xothus  (see  Est 
loTif  1596,  &c.).    It  has  been  thon^ht  proi»k^ 
that  of  these  the  Hopletes   are    uie  warriocs, 
the  Argadeis,  labourers  or  hosbaxidinen;  tbe 
Aegikoreis,  goatherds  or  shepherds.     For  Hn 
first  name,  see  article  TcX^ovtc^. 

In  the  division  of  the  inhabitant  of  Atba. 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Theseus,   the  pec^ 
were  dividend  into  Evrarp^Soi,  r^wfi^oi  ("Atj^ 
iC9i),  and  Afifuovpyoit  of  whom  the  first  w^e 
nobles,  the  second  yeomen,  the  third  labounff^ 
and    mechanics.      Theseus    is    said    to  iatc 
enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  made  it  the  seti 
of  government,  and  transferred  to  it  the  in- 
habitants of  some  smaller  towns  fZwoCxta' 
The  tribes  or  <bv\ai  were  divided,  each  imo 
three  fftparplat  (iftparpla  is  the  Attic  form)  or 
<ftpdrpai  (cf.    the   Roman    cur%€ie),    and    eack 
<pocerpla  into  thirty  yiyri  {ffentes)^  the  membexs 
oi  a  ydyos  being  called  y€yy%reu  or  dfutydXaK- 
Tcr.    Each  ydyos  was  distinguished  by  a  paz^ 
cular  name,  derived  from  some  hero  or  mytbie 
ancestor  [Oens  (Greek)].     The  ^>fHMTpla*  and 

?f4yri  had  their  respective  rehgiooa  rite«  sad 
estivals,  which  were  preserved  to  a  late  [^riod. 
After  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  the  wboki 
power  of  the  state,  civil  and  religious,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  E  6iraTpC8ai  or  nobles,  who 
held  all  civil  office,  and  had  besides  the  mana^ 
ment  of  religious  affairs  and  the  interpretatioo 
of  the  laws.    Shortly  before  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  we  find  the  people  of  Attica  divided 
into    three   parties:    IlcStcuot    or    lowlanders, 
AidKpioi  or  highlanders,  and  HipoKoi  or  people 
of  the  sea-coast.    These  three  parties  appesr 
in    some    measure   to  represent    the    classes 
established  by  Theseus:    the  first  being  the 
lowlanders,  nobles,  whose  proper^  lay  in  the 
champaign;     the     second,    the     higlduidas, 
smaller  landowners  and  shepherds ;  the  third, 
the  trading  and  mining  class.      To  appease 
their   discords,  Solon  fxamed    his   celebiuted 
constitution  and  code  of  laws.      He  retained 
the  four  tribes  (with  rpirr^cs  and  ^parp«aiK 
but  substituted  for  the  existing  distinctions  ol 
rank  a  property  qualification,  or  division  of  the 
people  into  UeyTaKoaiofUBifxyoi,  'Ivrcts,  2^9yt- 
rat,  and  Qqrts.      The  enactments  of   Soloo 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in 
great    measure    suspended    by    the   tyranny, 
until  the  democratic  reform  effected  by  Klei- 
sthenes.     Kleisthenes  abolished  the  old  tribes, 
and  created  ten  new  ones,  according  to  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  Attica,  and  named  them 
after    ten    of    the  ancient  heroes:  'EpcxM^i 
Alyritsj  naufZioylSi  Atwvrfr,  'Aica^iorrfs,  Oinjtt, 
KfKpoirlsj  'ImroBooyTisy  Atayrls^  *Ai^<ox^J:  the 
names  being  furnished  by  the  Delphiaii  onde 
([Arist.]  *Ad.  iro\.  21). 

These  tribes  were  divided  (as  anciently)  into 
rpiTTveSf  three  to  each  tribe,  and  by  a  local 
division  into  ten  drjfiot :  one  rpirrvs  of  ei^h 
tribe  being  assigned  to  the  JtoTv,  one  to  the 
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^ocpoAfo,  and  one  to  the  fi€<roycda.     The  city 
{dtrrv)  and  ports  now  formed  ten  817^01,  one 
belonging  to  each  tribe.    The  arrangement  was 
so  made  that  several  BrjfjLoi  not  contiguous  or 
near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make  up  a 
tribe.    [AiiiJbos.]    The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  avoid  local  parties  and  disputes, 
and  effect  a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  as  well  as  in  the  poli- 
tical organisation  of  the  people.    The  ancient 
ipparpKU  still  ejxisted,  bnt  were  deprived  of  all 
political  importance.    All  foreigners  admitted 
to  the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle 
and  demus,  but  not  m  a  phratria  or  genos 
(see  Ar.   Ran.    418,  Av,    765),  unless    by    a 
special    complimentary  vote   [Civitas].      The 
functions  which  had  been  discharged  by  the 
old  tribes  were  now  mostly  transferred  to  the 
Ziifioi  [see  also    NavKpapCal.      The  reforms 
of  Kleisthenes  continued  to  be  in  force  until 
the  downfall  of  Athenian  independence.    The 
ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  constitution.     The  choice  of  the 
senate  of  five  hundred,  the  allotment  of  Siiccur- 
rai^  the  election  of  the  principal  officers  of 
state  and  public   functionaries,  judicial    and 
magisterial,  civil  and  military  {e.g.  AiaiTV^TaC, 
T<L|iiCaL,   TciXOiroioC,    0t}Xapxoi,    Xrpar- 
^YO^,  &c.),  were  all  based  on  the  tribal  division. 
In  807  B.C.  the  Athenians  increased  the  number 
of   tribes  to  twelve  by  creating  two,  named 
*Ayriyopls  and   Arifirirpidst  afterwards  styled 
IlToKtfwis  and  *ArraKls ;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
sabsequently  added    under  Hadrian,  bearing 
his    name     (Plut.     Demetr.     10).      [Ciyitas 
^Grbek);   Afiiios  ;  0t$Xapxoi ;   0vXo3aai- 
A«is,  &c.] 

2.  Roman.  The  Patrician  Tribes. — The 
original  sense  of  tribiUt  whatever  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  (which  is  more  likely  to  be 
connected  with  tribuo  than  with  trea)^  is 
probably  the  territorium  of  a  community  or 
aggregation  of  families  or  gentea.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction would  most  commonly  arise  in  the 
case  of  a  migration  in  consequence  of  war  or 
treaty.  The  successive  steps  in  this  process, 
connected  with  the  successive  occupation  of 
the  hills  of  Rome,  can  no  longer  be  traced. 
It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the  division 
into  three  tribes  was  essential  to  the  primi- 
tive Roman  state.  According  to  tradition, 
the  three  ancient  tribes — Titienses  (or  Tities), 
Ramnes  (or  Ramnenses),  and  Lnoeres — were 
created  by  Romulus  after  the  death  of  Tatius 
(Cic.  Hep.  ii.  8,  14;  cf.  Liv.  i.  18).  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  Roman  state  grew 
up  by  a  gradual  a'uyoiKta'/x6s  of  independent 
communities,  the  number  three  being  acci- 
dental and  not  essential.  The  legends  con- 
necting the  Titienses  with  Tatius,  the  Sabine 
king,  seem  to  show  that  the  Titienses,  a  Sabine 
tribe,  entered  into  an  already  existing  Latin 
community,  and  not  improbably  as  conquerors. 
The  Ramnes  were  certainly  of  Latin  race. 
The  origin  of  the  Luceres  is  uncertain  (Liv.  i. 
18).  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  ffuvoiK- 
iaix6s  took  place  in  prelitstoric  times.  Pos- 
sibly the  three  tribes  coincided  locally  with  the 
original  city  which  took  part  in  the  festival  of 
the  Septimontium,  the  Titienses  perhaps  occupy- 
ing the  Subura,  the  Ramnes  tlie  Palatine,  and 
the  Luceres  the  Esquiline  (but  ft?e  Liv.  i.  88). 
At  some  hiter  period,  the  neighbouring  city  on 
the  Qnirinal  seeinn  to  liave  been  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  Septimontium ;  and  tJ^e  three 
ancient  tribes  were  now  extended  by  a  division 
into  maiares  and  minorea  gentet^  the  Hillmeu 


(Collini  as  opposed  to  Moniani)  being  limited 
to  the  latter,  so  that  there  were  now  primi  and 
secundi  (or  priores  and  poateriorfrs)  Titienses^ 
BamneSj  and  Luceres  (Liv.  i.  86;  Cic.  Rep. 
ii.  20,  86). 

In  the  pro-Servian  period  the  patrician  tribes 
were  used  as  the  basis  for  taxation  and  the  mili- 
tary levy.  For  the  army  each  tribe  is  said  to 
have  furnished  1000  foot-soldiers,  commanded 
by  a  Tribunal.  The  cavalry  were  originally  re- 
presented by  three  centuries,  one  century  ixoia. 
each  of  the  three  tribes  (Liv.  i.  18),  or  ten  men 
from  each  of  the  thirty  curies.  When  the  city 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  gentes 
minoreSf  these  three  centuries  were  increased 
to  six,  each  apparently  containing  800  men 
(Liv.  i.  86),  but  retaining  the  old  names.  In 
later  times,  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  these 
aex  auffragia  {equitum)  [Eqnitet]  that  the 
names  Titienses,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres  are  re- 
tained, since  for  aU  other  purposes  they  were 
superseded  by  the  Servian  tribes. 

T?ie  Servian  Tribes. — As  an  integral  part  of 
the  so-called  Servian  reformation — by  which 
the  census  was  established,  and  the  land-hold- 
ing plebeians  made  to  share  the  burdens  of 
citizenship — there  was  a  new  division  into 
tribes.  The  tribes  so  created  were  local,  and 
four  in  number,  and  embraced  the  city  as 
enclosed  by  the  Servian  walls  (Liv.  i.  48).  The 
territory  outside  the  city  was  probably  not  yet 
distributed  among  individual  owners,  but  held 
in  common  by  the  gentesy  and,  if  so,  was  not 
applicable  for  division  into  tribes.  The  division 
was  probably  into  regionea  or  pagi  [PagUi]. 
The  names  of  the  four  city  tribes  were  Sucusana 
(later,  Suburana),  Palatina,  Esquilina,  and  Ck>l- 
lina  These  tribes  were  evidenthr  in  the  first 
instance  a  division  of  the  land.  They  may  have 
been  engrafted  on  to  the  old  i>atrician  divi- 
sions, Sucusana  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
Titienses,  Palatina  with  that  of  the  Ramnes, 
Esquilina  with  that  of  the  Luceres,  while 
CoUina  would  embrace  the  Quirinal  city.  In 
this  way  at  least  the  order  of  the  tribes  would 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Neither  the 
Capitol  nor  the  Aventine  was  included  in  the 
Servian  tribes,  because  they  were  still  public 
and  not  private  property  (Liv.  vi.  20j ;  and  the 
four  tribes  were  limited  to  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  city. 

Extension  of  the  Tribea. — At  what  date,  and 
in  what  number,  the  first  rustic  tribes  were 
added  to  the  four  Servian  tribes,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  with  certainty.  That  there  were 
twenty-one  tribes  in  887  B.C.  we  know  (Liv.  vi. 
5),  but  that  the  increase  from  four  to  twenty- 
one  was  made  at  one  time  is  improbable. 
Probably  at  one  time  there  were  sixteen 
country  tribes,  all  bearing  the  names  of 
patrician  gentes,  with  some  sort  of  relation 
to  the  Servian  division  into  pagi;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  sixteen  tribes  were 
made  when  the  common  gentile  property  in 
land  was  transformed  into  individual  owner- 
ship; the  gentile  ownership  leaving  traces  in 
the  gentile  names  of  the  tribes  (see  Liv.  ii.  16). 
Though  named  after  patrician  gentes,  these 
sixteen  tribes  were  as  much  local  divisions  as 
the  earlier  and  later  ones. 

As  more  and  more  land  became  the  private 
property  of  Roman  citizens,  either  by  distribu- 
tion or  by  the  foundation  of  colonies  or  by  the 
reception  of  peregrini  into  the  citizen-body,  the 
number  of  tribes  gradually  increased,  but  till 
the  year  887  B.C.  it  still  remained  at  twenty-one. 
In  888  land  was  distributed  among  new  citizens 
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from  Etroria  (Liv.  vi.  4) ;  and  in  the  next  year 
(dS7)  foar  new  tribes  were  created  (Liv.  vi.  6). 
Other  tribes,  all  with  local  names,  were  added 
as  new  districts,  received  the  ci vitas  (Liv.  viii. 
14),  and  were  arranged  in  the  census.  The 
latest  additions  were  Qoirina  and  Velina  (Liv. 
Epit.  xix.)),  in  241  B.C.,  making  in  aU  thirty-five 
tnbas,  which  number  was  never  exceeded  (Liv. 
i.  43). 

Italia  ti-ibutim  desoripta. — Up  to  241  b.c. 
the  tribes  were  more  or  less  definitely  bounded 
districts,  of  which  the  positions  are  generally 
known.  The  oldest  rustic  tribes  were  all  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bome :  those 
added  later  were  situated  in  S.  Etruria,  Latium, 
the  territory  of  the  Volsoi  and  Hemici,  part  of 
Campania,  and  the  a^ger  Sabinus.  Every  as- 
signation of  land  to  Boman  citisens,  however 
small,  and  the  establishment  of  every  colony, 
increased  the  amount  of  land  to  be  distributed 
among  the  tribes.  New  colonies  were  assigned 
to  tribes :  e.g.  Tusculum  to  Papiria,  Mintumae 
to  Teretina,  Aricia  to  Horatia.  But  after  the 
number  of  the  tribes  was  dosed,  geographical 
compactness  was  lost.  All  freshly  assigned  terri- 
tory had  now  to  be  distributed  among  the  exist- 
ing tribes;  and  the  further  from  Bome  this 
E recess  extended,  the  more  disjointed  and 
roken  up  did  the  tribes  become.  This  break- 
ing up  of  the  tribes  was  not  completely  effected 
tiU  after  the  Social  War,  when  the  ci  vitas  was 
given  to  aU  the  peregrinae  civitaiea  south  of 
the  Po ;  and  in  consequence  almost  all  the  land, 
falling  into  full  Quiritary  ownership,  had  to  be 
distributed  among  the  tribes.  Some  attempt 
at  local  grouping  was  made  here  and  there, 
after  the  Sociu  War. 

The  Tribe  and  ita  Members. — The  tribe  was 
thus  primarily  a  division  of  the  land  held  in 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  it  was  also  applied 
in  a  personal  sense  to  the  owners  of  the  land, 
and    mvolved  certain    rishts   and    privileges, 
duties    and    responsibilities.    Originally    only 
limd-owning  citizens  (adaidui)  were  members 
of  the  tribes,  but  within  this  limit  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  belonged  to  them.    But 
this  strict  connexion  between  landed  property 
and  membership  of  the  same  tribe  must  soon 
have  been  modified,  (1)  by  those  cases  in  which 
a  citiaen  owned  property  in  more  than  one 
tribe :  in  which  case,  as  personal  membership 
of  more  than  one  was  impossible,  probably  the 
censor  decided  to  which  he  should  belong ;  (2) 
where    communities   possessing    civitas    sine 
suffragio  were  admitted  to  the  fuU  franchise, 
and  their  territory  assigned  to  some  one  tribe : 
in  which  case  the  citizens  of  the  newly-enfran- 
chised civitas  would  as  a  rule  take  the  tribe 
of  the  territorv,  even  if  their  landed  property 
lay  elsewhere  (Liv.  xxxviii.  86).    In  time,  too, 
the  tendency  became  greater  for  raeniberdiip 
of  a  tribe  to  become  hereditary,  and  so  prac- 
tically unchanging.    But  censorial  interference 
would  take  place  whenever  the   qualification 
of    landed    property   was  lost,  a  loss    which 
was  at  first  followed  ^  loss  of  tribe  and  trans- 
fer to  the  aerarii  (Liv.   iv.  24,  &c.);    while 
the  censors  acquired  the  disciplinary  power,  by 
way  of  punishment,  of  treating  land-owning 
citizens  as  though  they  were  not  adaiduij  and 
placing  them  also  among  the  aerarii  (cf.  Liv. 
xxiv.  18.  &c.).     Conversely,  of  course,  if  dis- 
qualification was  removed,  citizens  would  pass 
from  the  aerarii  into  a  tribe  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  66, 
268).     And  when  the  tributum^  which  was  in 
close  connexion  with  the  tribes,  was  made  into  a 
tax  assessed  on  moveable  as  well  as  immoveable 


property,  the  connexion  Ivot^reeo   lamW  po> 
perty  and  tribe-membership  ^vr&s  weakcgwd.    Im 
805  B.C.  Q.  Fabius  Bullianius,    when  fxAmitk-N: 
landless  citizens  to  the  tribes,  limitfed  them  tt> 
the  four  urban  tribes,  while    the  landed  pes- 
prietors  still  retained  exclnsive    po9S«ssk»  €i 
the  rustic  tribes  (Liv.  ix.  46).      Am  «  coaaeqaeaot 
of  this  measure,  all  Bcmjan  citizens  were  fraa 
this  time  ipso  facto  members  of  a,  tribe,  and  t^ 
disciplinary  power  of  the  censors  waa  Imuted  to 
degrading  fix>m  the  rustic  to  the    urban  tribes^ 
and  this  is  all  tlu^t  is  meant  henceforth  by  ^ 
phrases    *tribu     movere,'    'aeraxioxn     faocfe-' 
From  this  time,  too,  the  tribe   waa  re^okzir 
added  to  the  full  citizen's  name,   being  placed 
between  the  father's  name  and  the  cagaxsoEm: 
e.g.  Ser.  Sulpioius  Q.  F.  Lemonia  fiaras  [Oc 
PhiL  ix.  7, 17). 

The  position  of  liberHni  in  the  tribes  d3- 
fered  from  that  of  the  other  citizens.  At  £nt 
they  were  probably  admitted  on  the  tsme 
conditions  as  the  rest,  but  aboat  ^0  b^ 
all  libertinij  whether  landowners  or  not,  ««n 
limited  to  the  urban  tribes  (Liv.  JSpit.  xx,). 
After  the  Social  War,  equality  in  the  tribes  Us 
the  libertini  was  part  of  the  popolar  pro- 
gramme ;  but  Sulla  restored  the  former  state  of 
things,  and  the  disability  of  libertini  seems  to 
have  continued  under  the  Empire.  Bnt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  libertini,  after  the  SodiJ 
War,  all  citizens  alike  were  adooitted  into  tbe 
rustic  tribes,  and  personal  membership  in  a 
tribe  was  decided  in  the  case  of  each  individual, 
provided  that  he  was  ingenuus,  by  his  domms 
or  origo  in  one  of  these  municipalities.  Bom^ 
was  now  the  *  communis  patria '  of  all  Romas 
citizens,  who  were  also  with  few  exoeptkioi 
(Cic.  Phil.  iiL  6, 15)  municipes  of  some  local 
community;  and  it  was  this  local  oonnexioo 
which  was  marked  by  the  tribe.  How  entinly 
the  tribe  was  made  dependent  on  the  domua  or 
origo  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Roman  citisen, 
if  transferred  to  a  colony,  took  the  tribe  of  h» 
new  domus.  Under  the  Empire  the  urban 
tribes  contained  citizens  who,  though  free-born, 
were  on  account  of  some  personal  grounds  ex- 
cluded from  the  rustic  tribes:  e.g.  (1)  sons  d 
libertini;  (2)  individuals  of  Greek  birth;  (8) 
illegitimate  children;  (4)  actors  and  sons  of 
actresses;  and  (6)  many  individuals,  probably 
of  Greek  origin,  living  at  the  great  trading 
ports,  such  as  Ostia  and  Puteoli,  are  assigned 
to  the  urban  tribes. 

Tribes    in    the    Provinces. — All   provincial 
land,  except  in  oases  where  the  tut  ItaUeum 
was  specially  conferred,  was  ager  publicus^  and 
therefore  necessarily  stood  outside  the  tribes. 
But  as  soon  as  the  practice  began  of  conferring 
the  Boman  franchise  upon  provincial  towns,  tbe 
tribe  to  which  their  citizens  were  to  belong  was 
specified ;  while  probably,  even  in  non-Boman 
towns,  such  as  Latin  colonies,  drc,  the  rule 
grew  up  that  all  individuals  within  them  who  ac- 
quired the  franchise  should  be  enrolled  in  some 
specific  tribe.     Thus  the  colonies  of  Joliui 
Caesar  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  assi^ed  to 
Papiria,  Teretina,  Pupinia,  and  Aniensis;  but 
Augustus  appears  to  have  generally  assigned 
GaJeria  for  the  Spanish  prpvinces,  Voltinia  for 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  CoUina  for  the  Oriental 
provinces,  &c.    Later  emperors  made  use  of 
their  own  tribe  in  grants  made  by  them  of  the 
franchise  to  provincials.    Thus  Claadias,  whose 
f^nily  appears    to  have  been  transferred  to 
Quirina,  assigned  his  Mauritanian  colonies  to 
that  tribe ;  nAile  later  in  his  reign  he  g&ve  the 
preference  to  the  original  tribe  of  his  hoase> 
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and  so  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Savaiia,  &0.1  be- 
long to  Claudia.  Tne  Flavian  emperors,  again, 
belonged  to  Qnirina,  and  acoordmgly  we  find 
all  Flavian  colonies,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
assigned  to  that  tribe.  Vespasian  and  Trajan 
followed  the  same  rule. 

The  Tribes  as  organised  for  administrative 
and  political  ends. — The  original  aim  of  the 
tribes  was  purely  administrative,  and  had  refer- 
ence (1)  to  the  census,  (2)  to  the  levy,  (8)  to  the 
tributum  and  military  pay.  As  to  (1),  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tribes  were  primarily  oonstituted 
by  Servius  as  a  basis  for  the  census,  which 
formed  the  essential  part  of  his  constitution. 

(2)  It  appears  from  Polybius  (vi.  20)  that  the 
tribes  were  summoned  one  by  one  in  an  order 
appointed  by  lot,  four  men  being  taken  suoces- 
si velv  from  each  tribe,  one  for  each  l^on,  until 
the  lull  number  of  four  legions  was  made  up, 
so  that  in  theory  there  were  to  be  an  e^ual 
number  of  men  from  each  tribe  in  every  legion. 
(See  also  Liv.  iv.  46.)  In  later  times  the  e^ual 
proportion  of  troops  from  every  tribe  was  given 
up ;  but  probably  during  the  whole  of  the  Re- 
public and  even  under  the  Empire,  the  levy 
was  in  some  way  based  on  the  tribes.  (See  Taa 
Hist.  iii.  58,  and  Suet.  Ner.  44.)  It  was  only  in 
cases  of  emergency  that  legions  were  enrolled 
from  the  urban  population  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  81). 

(3)  Since  the  tnbuium  was  ori^^inally  levied 
only  upon  land,  and  all  adsidui  were  in  the 
tribes,  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  naturally 
and  most  conveniently  made  tributim.  The 
tributum  was  collected  from  the  various  tribes 
by  the  tribuni  aerariit  who  had  the  tribal  re- 
gister showing  to  what  class  each  tribesman 
belonged.1  The  primary  object  of  the  tribtUum 
was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  in  war.  Up 
to  the  year  406  B.C.  (Liv.  iv.  59)  the  stipendium 
was  apparently  paid  by  the  tribes  themselves : 
after  406  by  tlie  aerarium ;  in  both  cases  it  was 
E^d  tributim  by  means  of  the  tribuni  aerarii. 
When  campaigns  were  prolon^^ed  beyond  a 
single  year,  payment  was  made  m  ccunp  by  the 
quaestor,  and  connexion  with  the  tribes  and 
tribuni  aerarii  ceased. 

As  far  as  political  activity  is  concerned,  the 
tribes  have  no  importance  prior  to  471  B.C.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  tribuni  plebia  were  elect^ 
by  the  plebs  assembled  according  to  curies. 
[tribaniu.]  The  Lex  Publilia  {Lav.  ii.  66) 
enacted  '  ut  plebeii  magistratus  tributis  comi- 
tiis  fierent'  (cf.  also  Dionys.  ix.  41).  By  the 
term  *  tributis  oomitiis,'  however,  we  are  prob- 
ably to  understand  the  meeting  of  the  land- 
owning plebeians  assembled  in  their  tribes  as 
coneiltum  plebis.  For  the  growth  of  the  conci- 
lium plebtSj  and  how  eventually  the  oomitia 
tributa,  i.e.  the  whole  populus,  patricians  and 
plebeians  together,  assembled  by  tribes,  became 
established  as  one  of  the  recognised  organs  of 
legislation,  see  Comitia  tirlbuta.  We  may  notice 
here  how  the  local  associations  among  the 
members  made  previous  informal  deliberation 
possible,  and  rendered  the  members  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  influence  of  leading  men.  In 
the  third  century  B.C.  the  Coxnitia  eanturUta 
were  reorganised  so  as  to  combine  the  tribal 
with  the  centurial  arrangement.  Each  tribe 
was  now  divided  into  seniores  and  iuniores^ 
and  each  of  these  divisions  again  into  five  cen- 
turies, corresponding  with  the  five  property 

'  The  tribuni  aerarii  'were  officials  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  tribes,  probably  at  first  one  for  each 
tribe,  later  ten,  viz.  five  «Mih  for  the  teniores  and 
Innlores.  It  is  probable  that  the  tribuni  aexarli  were 
also  called  curatoret  tribuum. 


classes.  As  the  70  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
or  possibly  the  85  centuriae  iuniorum,  drew 
lots  among  themselves  for  the  privilege  of 
voting  first,  we  ^et  such  descriptions  as  *  prae- 
Togativa  Aniensis  ixmiomm'  (Liv.  xxiv.  7;  of. 
xxvii.  6,  &c.). 

Relation  of  Tribules  to  one  another. — The 
tribes  being  originally  local  districts,  the 
majority  of  their  members  were  neighbours 
(Cic.  Sext.  Bosc.  16,  47)  and  acquaintances 
(see  Ter.  Ad.  iii.  8,  85;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  xvi.  5; 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  28).  Sometimes  this  esprit  de 
corps  showed  itself  in  a  traditional  jealousy  of 
some  other  tribe  (Liv.  vi.  87),  but  more  usually 
in  the  activ^e  support  which  contribules  afforded 
one  another  in  ordinary  life  and  in  elections. 
For  the  relation  between  tribules  with  regard 
to  elections  and  canvassing,  see  Cic  Plane* 
16-18,  while  the  fact  that  Vatinius  failed  to 
secure  the  vote  of  his  own  tribe  Sergia  is  men- 
tioned as  an  exceptional  disgrace  to  him  {Vat. 
15,  87).  So  again  candidates  give  banquets 
and  spectacula  tributim;  and  Augustus  gave 
largess  to  the  members  of  his  two  &ibeB  Fabia 
and  Scaptia  (Suet.  Aug.  40).  As  the  tribes 
were  constantly  coming  together  to  elect  their 
own  officers  or  indices,  or  to  celebrate  suppli- 
cationes,  drc,  decreed  by  the  senate  (Liv.  vlL 
28),  these  meetings  might  easily  be  adapted  to 
purposes  of  political  action. 

Or  do  Tribuum. — There  was  a  certain  definite 
order  of  tribes,  properly  applied  to  decide  the 
order  of  voting  in  tne  Comitia  tributa.  In  this 
order  the  four  urban  tribes  came  first,  arranged 
as  follows:  Suburana,  Palatina,  Esquilma, 
CoUina.  Of  the  rustic  tribes  we  only  know  for 
certain  that  Bomulia  came  first  and  Aniiensis 
last  (Cic.  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  29,  79). 

The  Tribes  under  the  Empire. — Under  the 
Empire  the  administrative  ana  political  import- 
ance of  the  tribes  disappears  (Tac.  Artn.  i  15). 
From  this  time  in  the  provinces  and  in  Italy, 
membership  in  the  tribe  was  merely  the  formal 
mark  of  Roman  citizenship.  In  Uie  city  itself 
the  organisation  of  the  tnoes  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  the  means  by  which  presents  of 
money  or  com  were  given  to  the  citizens  either 
by  the  state  or  by  individuals  The  enormous 
largesses  and  congiaria  given  under  the  Empire 
were  limited  to  the  citizens  resident  in  the 
capital,  whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  the  city 
tribes  (Suet.  lul  88,  Tib.  20 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42, 
&c.).  The  phrase  plebs  urbana  used  in  this 
connexion  is  proof  of  this.  These  money  pre- 
sents were  given  tributim.  So  the  legacy  of 
Julius  Caesar  was  given  by  Augustus  to  the 
euratores  tribuum  (cf .  Suet.  Aug.  101 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  81 ;  Mart.  viii.  15, 4).  The  monthly  frumen- 
taHoneSf  also,  or  grants  of  com  [PnunentariM 
leges],  like  the  money-gifts,  were  limited  to  the 
city.  Probably  they  could  be  claimed  by  every 
citizen  resident  at  Rome,  and  the  libertini  were 
certainly  not  excluded.  It  appears  that  mem- 
bers of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders  were 
not  included  in  the  list  of  recipients  [TeiMra]. 
The  recipients  of  com,  then,  being  the  members 
of  the  thirty-five  tribes  resident  in  Rome,  the 
tribules  formed  themselves  into  corporations 
analogous  to  the  collegia  so  common  under  the 
Empire.  There  was  no  common  chest,  but 
there  were  probably  tribal  granaries  (Tac.  Ann, 
XV.  18),  and  the  tribal  collegia  have  the  officials 
usual  in  a  ooU^um,  scribae  and  viatores,  ap- 
paritores,  aocensi,  &c. ;  they  had  also  common 
burial-places.  As  this  organisation  was  confined 
to  the  plebs  urbana,  the  four  urban  tribes  wers 
the  most  numerously  represented.    But  all  the 


tribon  sbared  in  the  orgaaiutioD,  fta  is  slunm 
bf  (lie  phrABfl  'pteba  urbuu  uxv  tTibuam.' 
In  CQQTSU  o(  time  tt  became  pfwaible  even  for 
non-citiienB  to  buy  the  teaiera  /ranientaria, 
and  so  H  plkoe  in  (he  (ribe  (cl.  Ju>.vii.l71),  and 

the  cnatom  of  (hua  buying  a  place  in  a  (riba 

(ran  frequently  resorted  In  b;  the  rich  oa  m  con- 
venient way  of  prDiiding  for  old  aerrants  and 

Tribn'tom,   u  paid   by  Romano,    took  (no 

(11  . 
people.     ;AeruiI;  Eqni 

IJ)  An  eitraordinary  aonrve  ai  rereno 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  vectigatia,  Thia  waa 
prop«rt;-taI,  raiaod  when  needed,  and  chiefly  I 
cover  the  eipenaos  ol  war  (g.g.  Liv.  vi,  89).  (S. 
TribOJ.)  When  r^ulor  pay  was  giyen  to  th 
toldiera  [Bttpsadlnir'  '     '    ' 


jryyea; 


lalev 


onlyo: 


of  the  till  [iributum  aim 
lonbled  (iri 


io  [AgMriM  lent],  bi 

froperty  (re*  mancipi)   held  by  -    ' 
heuan  '  -     "  -'      - 


ILiv.  nil.  Ifi);  in  316 

oututn  duplex,  Liv.  iini.  oij,  ana  jd  io4  b.c, 
it  waa  roiaer]  to  three  per  thonaand  (Liv.  niii. 
44).  It  was  raiaed  by  the  tribuni  aerarii  (Liv. 
i.  48),  and  nraa  not  let  oat  to  farm.  It  resMd 
originally  with  the  senate  to  appoint  (indiceTe) 
when  (he  tai  ahoold  be  levied,  and  to  what 
amount.  Later,  the  ceneon  are  (oond  Giing 
theamoont  (184  B.C.;  Liv.xxiii.  44).  Nociti- 
ZOD  was  legally  exempt  (aee  Liv.  iiiiii.  42), 
After  the  thiiil  Macedonian  War.  tribntnm 
oeoaed  to  be  levied  on  Roman  citizoaa.  Thia 
alale  of  things  lasted  till  4S  B.C.,  when  io  the 


TRICLINIUM 
Pnlvinur  contAin  accoonts  of  the  fondBn 
used  to  adapt  theae  couches  for  the  acrulw:- 
i.e.  for  the  act  of  reclining  darinf:  ibe  arC 
[Oana].  As  each  guest  leaned  utno  bit  I-^ 
elbow,  eo  aa  Io  Wve  the  right  arm  at  h'ben> 


oodnpym* 
coacb  was  Uiree,  ao  that  the  three  oh 
of  a  triclioium  afforded  ocoommodation 
party  ol  nine.  It  was  the  raid  of  VorTo  i 
liii.  II)  that  the  number  of  gn^sta  >boaI 
'  neither  leaa  than  the  namber  of  the  Gi 
nor  more  than  that  of  the  Miu< 
aafoor  Uy 


iBlHor 


.  4,8ni. 


levied  (Plot.  Aem.  Paul.  B8). 

For  the  tribute  of  the  provinoiala,  aee  T< 

Tri'ahU*.  A  bower  or  arbonr  (see  Cuni 
either  lightly  constructed  of  trellia-work 
climbing  planta,  or  n  wlid  boilding  open  t( 
air  (Verg.  Copa,  7  ;  [Caea.;  B.C.  iii.  98. 
fig.  1109. 


ihes  were  cleva 
the  table.  Each  gneat  lay  flat  upon  his  bn>». 
or  nearly  so,  while  eating,  and  stretched  omt'- 
hand  towards  the  table ;  afterwards  he  tnrw; 
upon  hia  leK  aide,  leaning  on  hie  elbow  i-a^ 
Hor.  Sat.  u.  t,  89,  Carm.  i.  VJ,  0). 

The  relative  positioneol  two  penons  whol*i 
next  to  one  another  are  oommoolj  eipma-i 
h;  the  prepoeitiona  tupcr  or  supra  and  m/n 
Infra  atiguem  cubare  (Liv.  uiii.  43 1  wrj 
the  aame  as  m  tinu  aticuiu*  cubare,  Le.  i)^ 
person  in  front  waa  infra  the  one  behind  hic 
Thna  No,  1  in  flg.  1110  lay  above  No.  2.  S"o, ; 
below  No.  3,  and  so  on.  In  the  dinner  mtl 
Naaidienna  in  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  B,  the  gaesti  nn 
arranged  aa  in  fig.  1111. 

The  boat  uanaDy  (not  in  this  instcnoe)  tat  u 
T.     No.  e  was  the  place  of  honour  (ftworwai'^     I 
canmlaru). 


Suppoaing  the  armeied  arnu^ement  to  repre- 
seat  the  phui  ol  a  triclininm.  it  ia  evident  lint, 
aa  each  gueat  reclined  on  his  left  aide,  thr 
counlenoncea  of  all  when  in  thia  position  sen 


tor  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman  houae ;  for  its 
tiaual  position,  aee  Domu.  It  nas  of  an  oblong 
ahaiic,  and   naoally  twice  aa  long  aa  broad,     A 


The    articlea    LacttU,  LMtilttminin,    and  1  T  towards  No. 


TRIDENS 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining- 
room  in  a  great  house  was  entrusted  to  a  slave 
called  tricUniarcha^  with  other  slaves  under 
him. 

Trident.  fPuBeina.] 
Triens.  [Coiiuure;  Tables,  Xm.] 
TpiiipapxCa.  One  of  the  two  extraordinary 
public  services  to  which  wealthy  Athenian 
citizens  were  liable  (the  other  was  tiie  npocta- 
<^opd):  it  was  classed  among  the  liturgies 
(XciTovfyyfcu),  but  it  was  not  an  ordinary  or 
periodically  recurrent  {iyKiticXios)  liturgy.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  the  complete  equipment  of  the  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  state.  The  person  on  whom 
this  duty  fell  was  called  a  Trieraroh  (rpt^popx^^)  > 
and  it  would  appear  that  in  early  times  he  was 
captain  of  the  ship  which  he  maintained. 

The  office  of  the  trierarchy  passed  through 
four  distinct  forms  or  stages.  The  first  staige 
was  from  the  era  of  Themistokles  to  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  during  which  period  each  ship  was 
provided  for  by  a  single  trierarch ;  the  state  was 
wealthy,  and  no  difficulties  seem  to  have  been 
felt  in  the  discharge  of  the  office.  The  second 
stage  was  from  the  Sicilian  expedition  to  858 
B.C. ;  two  triertfrchs  to  a  ship  were  now  the  rule : 
a  fact  to  be  attributed  to  a  diminution  in  the 
wealth  both  of  the  state  and  of  individuals. 
From  858  B.C.  to  840  B.C.  the  svstem  of  Xvij.* 
libopCai  was  introduced  into  the  trierarchv, 
whereby  the  number  of  trierarchs  to  a  single 
ship  was  still  further  increased;  and  lasUy, 
from  840  B.C.  to  the  close  of  Athenian  indepen- 
dence, the  double  trierarchy  again  became  the 
role,  through  a  law  carried  by  Demosthenes. 

(1)  The  b^inning  of  the  trierarchy  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  dates  from  that  lain?®  increase 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  which  Themistokles  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  to  make  with  the  produce 
of  the  Laureian  silver  mines,  very  shortly  before 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (Hdt.  vii.  144).  Before 
that  time  the  naukrariet  [NavKpapCal  had 
« furnished  a  ship  apiece  to  the  commonwealth  {i.e, 
50  in  all.  Individuals  at  this  time  (Hdt.  viii.  17) 
and  later  (Dem.  Mid.  p.  566,  §  161)  sometimes 
made  donations  of  triremes  to  the  state.  But 
the  state  generiilly  provided  the  ship  itself. 

In  Herodotus  (viii.  46,  08)  the  name  rpi^p- 
(UYXot  first  occurs ;  in  Thucydides  (vi.  81)  there  is 
tne  first  statement  of  a  trierarch's  duties,  so  far 
as  these  are  indicated  by  what  was  done  in  the 
Sicihan  Expedition.  It  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  (when  compared  with  Ar.  Eq.  918, 
and  Dem.  de  Cor.  Trierarch.  p.  1229)  that  the 
state  furnished,  besides  the  hull,  the  sails  and 
necessary  tackle,  while  the  trierarchs  intro- 
duced such  ornaments  and  improvements  as 
were  not  of  absolute  necessity.  In  Thuc.  vi.  8 
also,  the  iraoa<rKcv^  seems  to  be  mentioned  as 
something  furnished  by  the  state. 

So  far  the  work  of  the  trierarch  was  simply 
that  of  completing  and  extending  the  work 
done  by  the  state ;  and  this  part  of  a  trierarch's 
work  was  more  or  less  voluntary.  But  to 
launch  the  ship  from  the  harbour,  to  main- 
tain it  in  full  efficiency  and  restore  it  unim- 
paired {Hkihov  Koi  4vr*\Ti)  was  a  trierarch's 
absolute  duty.  This  obligation  ceased  when  a 
trierarch  had  held  his  office  for  a  year ;  after 
which  time,  if  necessary,  a  successor  would  be 
sent  out  to  him.  A  trierarch  who  through  any 
accident  was  obliged  to  serve  more  than  his  year 
could  charge  the  extra  expense  {4itirpifipdpx'nt^) 
on  his  successor,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover 
it  if  necessary  (see  Dem.  c.  Polycl.  pp.  1209- 
1211). 


TPIHPAPXIA 
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The  maximum  number  of  ships  of  war  was 
reached  in  the  early  part  of  the  Feloponnesian 
War,  when  the  trierarchs  numbered  400,  one  to 
a  ship. 

(2)  The  second  form  of  the  trierarchy,  in 
which  two  persons,  called  avvrpi'fipapxoh  shared 
the  office,  probably  began  after  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  Expedition.  From  409  B.C.  on- 
wards we  have  frequent  mention  of  the  trier- 
archy. In  this  period,  as  in  the  former,  the 
sta.to  was  supposed  to  find  and  pay  the  crews. 
This  obligation,  however,  was  by  no  means 
always  properly  discharged. 

The  syntrierarchy  did  not  entirely  supersede 
the  older  and  single  form,  instances  of  which 
occur  so  late  as  B.C.  861.  In  the  case  of  a  syn- 
trierarchy, the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their 
vessel  in  turn,  six  months  each,  according  as 
they  agreed  between  themselves.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  trierarch,  or  pair  of  syntrierarchs, 
would  let  out  the  whole  duties  of  the  office  to  a 
contractor  {futrBciffcu  r^v  roiripapxioy)'  This 
was  a  great  abuse ;  the  worK  was  done  ineffi- 
ciently, and  the  contractors  at  times  privateered 
on  their  own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  injured  against  Athens  herself. 
[XOAai.] 

(8)  In  868  B.C.,  the  third  form  of  the  trier- 
archy began.  In  that  year  Periander  (Dem.  c. 
Everg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1145,  §  20)  introduced  a 
law,  whereby  the  synunories,  already  in  use  for 
the  war  tax  [Ela^opd],  were  a^pted  under 
altered  form  to  the  trierarchy  (see  XvjfcjfcOpCa). 

The  intention  of  the  law  of  Periander  was 
doubtless  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  navv, 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  property  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  the  trierarchy.  But  the 
system  was  not  properly  managed;  and  rich 
men  soon  found  means  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  public  burdens.  Rich  and  poor 
should  have  been  properly  combined  in  each 
(Tvrr/Acia.  But  in  fact,  as  Demosthenes  says 
{de  Cor.  pp.  260,  261),  the  navy  went  to  ruin, 
whilst  the  rich  earned  inununity  from  other 
liturgies  on  the  score  of  trifiing  expenditure  in 
this,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  lost  their 
property. 

The  group  of  citizens  who  ioined  in  maintain- 
ing a  single  trireme  was  called  (rvyr/Xcio,  and 
the  individual  contributors  <rvyr*\us.  (2vy- 
T^Acta  and  <rvufu>pla  are  perfectly  distinct  terms, 
but  the  members  of  a  avyr4\tia  were  always 
members  of  the  same  avfifiopla.) 

(4)  At  last,  in  840  B.C.,  Demosthenes  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  navy  (^i- 
trrdrris  rov  povriKov)  and  carried  a  trenchant 
reform,  which  introduced  what  may  be  called 
the  fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy.  What  this 
was  we  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  it  appears 
that  it  did  to  a  certain  extent  restore  the  syn- 
trierarchy (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  261,  §104).  Whatever 

I  the  nature  of  the  law,  we  have  reason  to  believe 

'  that  its  effect  was  successful.      Demosthenes 

(de  Cor.  p.  262)  tells  us  that  during  the  whole 

I  war  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force,  no 

I  trierarch     implored     the    aid    of    the  people 

{iKtrnplauf    f6riK€),  or    took    sanctuary  in    the 

temple  of  Artemis  at  Munychia,  or  was  jjut  in 

prison  by  the  iroo-ToAf  i5,  nor  was  any  trireme 

I  lost  at  sea. 

(5)  General  Ohservationa.—Triemrcha  were 
(a)  liable  to  punishment  in  case  of  inefficient 
I>erformance  of  duties,  but  a  reward  also  {i.e.  a 
crowii)  was  sometimes  given  to  the  most  effi- 
cient, as  appears  from  Demosthenes*  speech  on 

1  the   Crowti   of    the    Trierarchy.      'rrierarchs 
I  were  (b)  irrtvevvoi  (Dem.  c.   Polycl.  p.   1222, 


I  BS).  i 


TPIHPOnOIOI 

I.e.  ucountable  (or  public  propertj  mi 
pnDiio  money  entruBled  to  them  (D«in.  de  Cor, 
Trier,  p.  I3»l).     [EOBukl.] 

Triremos  were  aasigaed  by  lot  tothedifferant 
trisr»reh«.  The  ucred  triremes  [©tuptj]  had 
■pecial  tieasoren  (to^iu)  appointied  to  them. 

The  eipenseB  ol  the  Irier&rahy  seem  to  hsre 
varied  from  about  <0  minae  (Dem.  e.  ifiti.pp. 
GSS,  E40)  to  H  tAleiit  (ib.  p.  SSI).  A  tyoCnei- 
■Tchy  would  ooat  half  thia  eum, 

(8)  Onthe  ExemptioTUfrom  Iht  Triararchy. 
L«nlly  DO  penoQ,  except  the  aliie  archooK, 
coSA  elsitn  exemptioD  from  the  trierarchy 
who  wu  of  sufficient  wealth  to  perform  it,  not 
even  the  descendanti  of  Haimodias  aad  Aristo- 
geiton  [AiiToupyttt.J 


(1)  A  tripod  or  trivel  to  receive  ibe  Xifi^ 
^  caldiOD  lOT  boiling  meat,  &C.  [A^Siit.]  (Ct 
Horn.  H  uiii.  703  li^amiBir^i] ;  Soph.  Aj. 

1106;  andHg.BaO.underXiiTpa.J     "^  - 

caldron  aud  jta  stand  were  often  nj 


wealth;  wardn. 


by  o 


.«i)w 


("Ol*"' 

p.  laa,  §  14). 

(T)  On  iht  Legal  Proeeedingt  eontKcted 
aiih  the  Trierarchy. — These  were  either  be- 
twerai  individual  trierarchs,  or  between  trier- 
aichs  and  the  state,  and  therefore  iu  the  form 
of  a  AiaBLnacrla  (Appendix,  Oheei  LawJ. 
They  generally  arose  from  a  trierarch  not  deb- 
vering  np  his  ship  and  ber  rigging  in  proper 
order,  either  bo  his  successor  or  ta  the  state. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried 
matters  of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  stratsgi, 
and  aometimea  in  the  euperintendents  [iii- 
ltt\iiTai)  of  the  dookyard,  in  conJunctioQ  with 
tlie  &woVTo\tU.  The  senate  also  appears  to 
have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  matlera. 

In  certain  cases  the  trierarch  might  be  called 
npon  to  [epur  the  ship,  or  else  to  rebuild  it  at 
an  arerage  coat  o(  EOOO  drachmae.  The  penalty 
for  neglect  ot  this  was  10,000  drachmae  (9ia>   ~ 

Seethe  article!  A<iTOvp-v(a and  Zuii'k^opCa. 

TpLiipowoiol.  A  board  at  Athens,  reckoned 
among  the  directors  CEiri(rrdTa.i)  of  public  ' 
works,  and  having  a  treasurer  (Tuiilai)  of  their 
own.  Their  principal  duty  was  to  provide  for 
the  boilding  of  a  certain  number  (probably 
twenty)  of  new  triremes  every  year.  They  were 
appointed  by  tbe  senate,  one  lor  each  tribe, 
and  either  chose  their  own  treasurer  or  had 
one  chosen  for  them  by  the  senate  ([Arist.] 
'KB.  >oA.  <6). 

Tngtm.    [Chun**,  Ball  |3].] 

Tri'glypbni  {riit-y\a1>os  or  -av).  The  name 
given  to  one  of  the  alternating  members  of  the 
^^^^^^^^_,_^^,^^      frioM    ol    the    Doric 


piece,  and  then  the  whole  boili 

was  called  Tplnui  (Horn.  H.  xviii 

18*),  and  Aiflm  Tplirom  (Aesch.  Fr.  1).   Ti 

were  also  used  as  stands    lor 

[lUvicntpl,  and    then 

„.j  . pj. 


srS 


-e  called  Ai 


a  games  ot. 


All  the  most  ancient 
representations  ot  tbe 
sacrificial  tripod  ex- 
hibit it  of  the  same 
general  shape,  If 


'ithtl 


it  the 


Jteiiie.— Col 


order,  the  other 


The 


»p  to  serve  as  hs 
;o6b™,  Horn.  11. 

878).     Since  it  he. 

mains  which  have  any  reference  to  the  Delj 
oracle,  it  is   concluded  that  the  tripod 
which   the  Pythian   priestess  gave 
was  of  this  kmd.     Fig. 
1114,  besides  Uie  three 
legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  tbe  vessel  or  cal- 
dron  {\Jfit\t)  shows  a 
flat,  round  plate,  callecl  I 
S\iu>i     [Cortina],     on  | 
which  the  Pylhia  seated  \ 


triglyph  is  divided  by    ■ 


bars  {pripoljemin 
hence    its    name, 
also  has  a  lemica 
lieulut  at  each  side. 
Triglyphsseem  always 
to  hare  beeo  painl«d 
bine.    They  are  sup- 
posed   to  have  origi. 
nated  Irom  an  imita- 
TU.  iiu-cuuiiaiiu.         tion    of     the    visible 
ends     of     projecting 
beams  in  a  wooden  structure-    [AroluteotimJ 
TriUx.    [Tel*.;- 


laurel  wreath  o 
>    spray  at  other  times. 

Innnmetsble     '  Del- 

■    phic  tripods '  were  made 

'iO  be  used  in  sacrifico, 


entlyto 


seated 


temples  [Soauitt].  Tri- 
pods were  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  to  tbe 
Miisea,andtaHerakles. 
It  was  given  as  a  prize 
to  the  conqaerors  at 
the  Pythian  and  other 
games,  which  were  celebrated 
ApuUo  (Hdt-  i-  141).  At  Athen. 
Choiagas  received  a  bronze  tripod  u 


L       tripod.  {noD  ■  vih 


TBIPUDIUM 

The  chongic  utouumenta  of  Thnayllaa  uid 
Xijoikrateg  were  erected  by  them  to  preaerTe 
oud  display  the  tripods  anuded  to  them  on 
sooh  occiaiona  [Xopriyit.]  The  XVviri  at 
Boine,  BS  prieata  of  Apollo,  bept  id  theii  hoasBH 

A  funoaa  tripod,  conaecrated  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  ma  that  mode  tram  the  apoiLi  of  the 
Petniut  armj  a(t«r  the  battle  of  Plataeo.  It 
ooaBJsted  of  a  goldon  bowl,  eupported  by  a 
thzee-heoded  branze  aeipent  (Hdt.  ii.  Bl ; 
Thac.  i.  ISa).  The  bronze  serpent,  aboat  16 
feet  high.  »iu  taken  to  Conatostioople,  anil 
iBatilltobeseeiiinthemf>podrome(fi|.  HIT). 


TRIUMPHUS 


r  BAcriflce  t 


Inpoda, 

their  anitablenesa  to  be  remOYed  from  place 
place.  They  are  aometimes  made  to  fold 
gelher  into  a  amall  compoaa  (aee  fig.  1118). 
a  pUtn  disk  of  metal  vaa  laid  on  I 


top  when  there  vaa  occaaion  to 
or  ■  grating  when  a  veaael  to  be  b 
hot  woe  placed  there. 

(8)  A  three-ltwied  table.    [Ke) 
Tripw'dlnm.  _f4nynr.] 
Trire'mii.    rHsvii.] 
—     —'-.    tBtioTBt«ttrilU.] 


uttered  b 


Tbetr 


le  character  of  Japiter. 

le  god,  and  wae  the  property  of  the  temple, 

brought  thenoe  for  the  occaaion.    Heoce 

apoken  of  aa  enuviae  Iovi»  (Baet.  Aug.  91 ; 

_.     Jut.    X.   38;   Liv.  i.  7,  10).      Bo,  too,  the 

golden  crown  and  the  aoeptre   with  ita  eogls 

belonged  to  the  god ;  the  body  of  the  general 

waa,  in  early  times  at  leaat,  painted  red  like 

that  of  the  image  in  tbe  temple;  and  the  white 

chariot  hoTsea  (Liv.  v.  33,  G)  recalled  the  white 

ateeda  of  Jupiter  and  the  Bon.     [RuBrdoi.] 

(3)  Tlie  tnamph  was  also  a  military  act,  tlie 

lost  performed  by  the  general  in  hie  command, 

and  therefore  it  was  eatential  that  he  ahonld 

ng  ita  performance  be  in  poaaesaion  of  the 

BrTum   inherent  in    the    otBce    of    conaul, 

iter,  or  dictator.      Such  msgiatrutee  were 

allowed  by  a  vote  of  the  senate  to  exercise  the 

impecium  on  that  oocaaiOD  within  the  city.     Bo 

taken  by  one  of  tbe  chief  magiatiatea  during 
his  year  of  office,  the  right  to  a  triumph 
belonged  to  thia  claae  exclusively,  and  hence 
trinmpha  were  refnaed  to  commuideTS  during 
the  Second  Panic  Waf  who  were  not  at  the 
same  time  holders  of  one  of  the  regular  chief 
mogietracies  (Liv.  xiiiii.  38,4,  ixiii.7,1,  xxxiii. 
37,  lee.).  \»tei,  when  it  became  tbe  practice 
that  the  command  of  an  army  in  a  proTinoe 
ahould  only  be  taken   after  the  expiration  of 

eary  to  relai  the  rule,  as  atherwias  no  triumpli* 
whatever  could  have  been  granted.  Accordingly, 
for  the  later  period  of  the  HepubUo,  the 
trinmpha  celebrated  ore  ordinarily  those  of 
proconsuls  and  propraetors.  Bulla  legoliaed 
the  practice  of  retaining  the  imperium  until 
the  general  reached  the  city  (Cio.  Pom.  i.  9, 23). 


with    epla^ftoj) 
i   aoioiers  ana  populace  during 
It  also  occars  in  the  chant  o[ 

was  no  doubt  originally  aimply 


its  general,  his  first  act  being  naturally  the 
offering  of  aacriflce  to  the  chiefgod  of  the  city, 
A  prominent  feature  in  Hucb  an  entry  would  be 
the  display  of  captives  and  spoil  (Liv.  iii.  99,  4). 
In  later  timea  a  triumph  vaa  granted  only  by 
coDietit  of  the  senate,  and  in  caaes  of  excep. 


The  I 


ti  hod  t' 


aspect. 


riiligi, 


militaiy.     (1)  Before  a 

the  seat  of  war.  his  Uan  acL  waa  lo  go  ui  i.ue  l 
Capitol,  and  there  (if  a  m^iatrale]  procure  the  1 
anspicsa,  without  which  the  war  could  not  |  c 
properly  be  begun,  and  in  every  case  make  t 
*o>n  for  the  aucceas  of  his  arms  (Liv.  ilv.  89,  t 
Ao. ;  Caea.  B.  C.  i.  8).    I(  the  oampuign  waa  I  f 


within  the  city  on  the  day  of  the  triomph  (Liv, 
iivi,  21).  Until  the  privilegiom  was  passed 
the  general  remained  without  the  walls,  for  if 
he  had  entered  the  oity  he  would  have  become 
ft  privatuB,  and  thereby  excluded  from  a 
triumph.  (Cf.  Cic.  Acad.  pr.  ii,  1,  8,  .iff.  vii. 
10,) 

After  an  important  victory  the  general  was 
saluted  by  his  troops  as  ImperatM.  He  a»- 
somed  the  faicea  tauTcati  (Cio,  Lig.  &f  T), 
and  forwarded  to  the  senate  Mterm  laurealat 
Lit.  v.  38.  18;  Tao.  Agr.  IB),  i.e.  a  despatch 
announcing  the  victory.  If  the  intelligence 
praved  satiafactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  pnblio 
thanksgiving  [Bupplioatio],  which  was  usually 
the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  (See  Cic.  Fam. 
IV.  6,  a.)  After  the  return  of  the  general  willi 
his  army  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Rome,  the 
next  point  was  to  obtain  the  consent  ol   the 

(a)  ihe  triumphator  must  to  tbe  end  of  the 
ceremony  be  in  possession  of  tbe  imperium  cou- 
ferred  in  regular  constitutional  courae.  As  thu 
impenum  could  only  be  exerciaedoutsids  Roma 
by  one  person  iu  the  same  district  and  at  the 

higher  rank  (Liv,  li.  31.  iv,  29,  t),  or,  in  the 

case  uf  two  consnla,  to  the  one  to  whose  turn 

tbe  imperium  and  auspicium  came  on  the  day 

,iv.  xiviii.  9,  10),  if  the  battle  waa 


TRIUSIPHUS 


lovatio)  was  geoenlly  gnateil 
lioiiour  nu  refuaed.      So,  loo,  una  nuu  tuui 
wided  alienit  auipiciis  ww>  excluded  trom 


triumiill.   Coesiir.  liowBVer,  graal«d  UiDiaphs  ti 
hiB  lo;<Ati  Q.  Fubiua  Maximus  ud  Q.  Pedius. 

(6|  Tlio  victory  mnat  have  been  won  in  i 
legitimiila  oontBil  agaiinl  public  foea  (Cio 
Deiut.  S,  I8|,  and  not  in  »  civil  waror  inunrrec 
tionol  alavoB  (Lucan,  i.  13.  btlla  gtri  placui 
naltot  habitura  triumphoi;  Pint.  Caei.  SO] 
Hence  there  waa  no  Iriiunph  alter  the  captnn 
or  Capua  iu  ail  B.C..  or  of  Fregellae  in   laE 


the  gteater  ,  the  prieats  with  their  in 

a  who  com-    by  Cnmilli,  befttin);  in  t 

olher  ftacT«d  veaskela  a 


and  Octi 


trinmph  for  PI 
):,!rhew« 


mpba  after  Thapaua 

B  the  victory   > 

.„  ....     'onovertoreiKnc 

ir  hand,  Caesar  celebrauid 


pr,;asi 


IS  the  concluaion  o 


aoldiei 


>mony(Li 
of  ilfiii/rlali 

timea  (Liv.  Xlii ,, 

laaea  were    nometimea  treated 
n  of  separate  wars :  e.g.  in  the 
Hnnnibalian  war  triumph*  were  granWd  after 
■'le  battle  of  the  Metaurua  and  the  capture  of 


i.  G5,  ii.  41). 


The  rules  affecting  a  triumph 
authoritj  of  tlie  senate   (Liv.   in.  u»,  «,  tvc.j, 
whoha  decision  was  regnlarly  treated  as  flnaJ 
(Liv.  1.  80,  IB),  and  only  eiceptionally  set  aside 
by  an  appeal  lo  the  people  (Liv,  iii,  oa,  H),  or 
by  violence  (Liv.   i.   87;  Suet.  Tib.   a).    The 
senate,  no  doubt,  made  its  anthority  felt   by 
the  senatusconuultum,    without    which    there 
could  be  no  grant  of  public   money  (or  the 
eipensea  of  the  triumph  (Polyb.  vi.  IE,  8;  Liv. 
iiiiii.  3B,  H|.      The   senate    also    paaaeil  the 
privileffium    required    in     the    caae    of    pro-  !  hear  of  no  gem 
magistrates,  whose  imperinm  reated  on  f^oro- 1  horsee,  vbioh 
gano.    The  senate  met  for  these  deliberations  I  Caesar,    bnt    I 
outt-ide  the   walla,   usually  in  the  temple   of 
B<'llona(Liv.  iivi.  '.11)  or  in  that  of  ApoUo  (Lit. 
xixii.  1),  in  order  tliat  the  general  might  ''" 


A  ei  white  ball  decotaiei 
with  in/uloe  and  a  rich  donuaJium  or  had. 
cloth.     (See  cuts  under  SnoTetaarUu.) 

(«)  The  principal  captives,  in  ehkini :  cf . 
Peraeue,  lugmUia,  Vercingetorii,  Zeooliii. 
the  dead    Cleopatra   wsa  repre>eiit«d   bj  a: 

Jl    „ 

>u(  the  axes)  wreathed  with  lanre}. 
(^)  CUharUtat   or  ludionet,  i 

(h)  The  general  himself,  in  a  chariot  of 
lirculai  form  [CnrnuJ,  drawn  by  fanr  honas. 


rated 


ivory   a 


B  day  appointed  had  a ..._ 

lation  kept  holiday.    The  temples  I 
open,  garlands  of  flonera  deco- 


Ihorat 


13 ;  Plut.  Can.  T).  n 
ing  to  mtrodan  white 
red    to    Jupiter,    till 

Lr^    oub    nifl    example    appears    to    have 

regularly  followed  by  the  cmperora  (Snel. 

,    35;    0».    A.    A.    i.    " 

Both  ohariot  and 

a    were    adorned 


;    Prop.  T 


0^ .  Tritt.  iv.  B,'  t] 
whcr  hod  paaaed 
Martina,  adureased 

tributed  to  the  offic 
iix.  *fi,  8.  &C.I. 
The  pi 


(a)  The  magistnitea  and  aenate. 

{b)  Trompetcra  tlitbicinet], 

(c)  Spoils  of  armour  and  treasures,  repre- 

Eontationa  o(  conquered  coontriea.  cities,  rivers, 

Ac.  by  meana  of  pictures,  models,  and  alle- 

cal  flgurea  carrit-d   on  atagt a  [Fenolum] 

1.  ai,  71    Cic.  Phil,  viii.  8.  18;  Tac. 

.),  together  with  boards  on  which  were 


fST 


Pomp,   11).       Incense 
was  burnt  in  front  of   i 
the  chariot.   The  dress 
general    oon- 

hand  he  carried  a  laorel  bongh  (Plin.  it. 
S  187),  and  in  his  left  an  ivory  sceptre  crowned 
by  an  eagle  (Jnv.  i.  48),  Ui  early  times  hii 
body  seems  to  have  been  painted  red  (Plin, 
luiii.  S  111).  On  his  head  waa  a  wreath 
of  laurel  {Plin.  IT.  g  187).  Behind  him  stood 
a  public  slave,  holding  over  hia  head  the  heavy 
eoldencrownof  Jupiter,  made  in  the  form  ot  an 
rreath  (Jut.  i.  US).     That  this  ctimnlation 


painted  the  names  (fifuli)  of  the  vaiigaiahed  of  human  and  almost  diTine  honoura  might 
nations  and  countries,  (See  cut  underTltnlns.J  not  provoke  the  evil  coneeijuencea  of  pride— 
The  bearers  of  these  wore  laurel  wreatha.  namely,  ftiimlia,  and  the  evil  eTe — an  amulet 

(U)  The  white  oien  lor  aacrifice,  with  gilded  (/ojrinum)  was  worn  by  him  or  was  altacheJ 
honiB,  decorated  with  iitfiiUu,  iiitlae.  and  i  to  the  chariot,  together  with  a  little  bell  and  a 
i^rfa,  preceded  by  fH/icinea.  and  attended  by  ]  whip,  and  the  alave  who   rode  behind  him  ia 


said  to  h«Ye  whispered  in  his  ear,  'RaBpioc 
poHt  le,  hominem  te  memeato  '  {el.  Jut.  i.  <1) 
A  HtaM  chair  liella)  &l«i  tppeftrs  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  triumphatOT  (Liv.  i.  T,  S ;  Suet 
Iiil.  IB).  HiB  children  who  ware  oncier  agt 
(o(  botli  sfieB)  rode  with  him  in  the  chariot ; 
those  who  were  vraetextati,  on  the  horses 
which  drew  the  car  (Liv,  iIt.  40,  8 ;  Too.  Ann 
a.  41;  Cie.  Miir.  5,   11;    Suet,  Tib.   U).     Hii 


TRIUMPHUS 
Etegpice  '      At  eome  poii 
,  I.  41),    w(u  erected,  or 


grown^ap  aonB  rode  behind  (Liv,  xlv,  40,  i) 
a,llet  the  appariiorei.  together  with  hii  Ugaii 
uid  tribuni   |Cic,  Pit.  SS,  SO).      Then  HOme- 


e  Bomi 


Blavery.  in  the  character  of  freedmen  (Lii 
15,  B,  UIiY.  S2,  13).  The  rear  was  broDghl 
up  by  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  theil 
fila  adorned  with  1  ante),  shouting  7o  Iriumpkr 

'"-  '■—  -.  %  IS;  T;buii,  ii.  e,  iBi),  --■ 


tuned  the  pnusen  at  the  geni 
coareeal  ribtJdr;  at  hi*  oipenaa  (Liv,  iv,  30;  GB, 
11,  &c. ;  Saet.  Jul.  «9,  Gl ;  Uut.  i.  6,  S).   Some 
•Dch  lines  haia  been  preserved,  e.g. 
EoceCunrnuDD  triumpbal  qui  latxgttQiUl 

mile  mlUe  mlUe  miUe  mUle  dMoUaiimui ; 
Tantnm  rial  habet  nemo,  ^uuitutu  hatnt  taoguinis. 

The  proceaaioD  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta 
Trinmphaiia.  which  aeeme  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  Temple  at  Igis  and  the  Circua  Fla- 
miniUB,  and  watt  apparently  only  opened  on 
these  occaaioua  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  B ;  Joseph.  Bell, 
lad.  vii,  6,  4),  Hare  Bagrifices  were  offered. 
It  then  passed  through  the  Circus  FJaminius, 
and  by  the  theatres  in  the  aume  region,  and 
probably  entered  the  city  proper  by  the  Porta 
Cannenlalis  (Snel,  Jul.  37  i  Cie,  Ferr.  i.  68, 
164).  The  route  then  led  Uiroogh  the  Circus 
Klaiinius,  and  finally  by  the  Sacra  Via  to  Ibe 
Foram  IHor.  Cann.  iv.  2,  86,  Epod.  7,  8); 
then  alon^  the  south  side  of  the  Fonun,  and 
up  the  CIlvub  Capitolinua :  and  as  the  general 
was  about  to  ascend  this  the  principal  captivee 
were  led  aside  into  the  adjoining  prison,  and 
there  pat  to  death  (Cie,  ferr.  v.  80,  77  ;  Liv. 
xivi,  ISl.  Originally  such  were  beheaded  with 
the  axe  ;  in  Inter  tiiuea  they  were  atrongled  : 
at.  Liv,  uvi,  IB,  16.  To  spare  the  lives  of  each 
captives  was  exceptional.  The  earliest  case  it 
that  ot  Persons,  spared  by  Aemilius  PaullUB 
(Plut.  87),  whose  ejample  was  followed  by 
PoropoT  (Appiati,  Milhr.  117),  Tiberius  ii 
12  i,i),  lOv.  Poiil,  ii,  1,  46),  and  Aurelion  in  thi 
csHP  ol  Zenobia.  Tlie  sacrifice  in  the  temple 
could  not  begin  until  the  execution,  whicll  waL 
aU>  uart  ot  the  religioua  service,  had  taken 


ite  a  temporary  arch 
ia  procession  passed. 
rmaaent    triumphal 


0  general  then  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
deposited  the  laurel  branch  and  the 
;iia  of  the  fasces  in  the  lap  of  the  god,  and 
ler  times  a  palm  braJich,  After  this  the 
ns were  sacrificed,  Tbeintigttiatriumphi, 
i.e.  the  most  notable  spoils,  were  afterwards 
plaoed  in  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  hailt  by 
Augustas  (Saet,  Auir,  29).  Finally,  IhegenerU 
with  the  senate  was  entertained  at  a  fiDblic 
banqnetintbe  temple  (Liv.  xlv.  89),  A  similar 
entertainment  was  provided  for  the  soldiers, 
and  for  the  citizens  In  the  temple  of  Hercules 
{Pint.  Lueutl.  87). 

The  whole  of  tba  proceedings  were  generally 
bronght  to  a  close  in  one  i£iy ;  but  a  longer 

Griod    was    sometimes    rronted.      Thus    the 
acedonian  triumph  ot  Flamininus  continued 
for  three  daya  in  succession  (Liv,  iiiix,  69). 
"^     '  i  .1     ,   ■Qnjp}iator  did  not  end 

pectades  he  appeared 
.  ,  nd  even  in  the  vetii3 
triuniphalia,  (e,g,  L,  Aemilius  Paollus  and 
Pompey),    It  was  customary  to  provide  him  at 

:h  mansions  being  called  triuinphalet  do- 
la.     His  name   was   inscribed  in  the  Fatti 
■iumpkalei ;  he  was  allowed  to  decorate  the 
trance  to  his  house  with  trophiea  (Cie,  Phil. 
SB;  Liv.  I.  7,  9),  which  were  not  removed 
the  honse  changed    hands;  aud  a  laurel- 
wreathed  statue  standing  in  a  triumphal  car, 
displayed  in  the  veitibulum,  transmitted  his 
fame  to  posterity  (Juv.  viii.  8).     Finally,  after 
death,  his  ashes  might  he  deposited  within  the 
walla  of  the  city. 

Triumphua  in  Monte  Albano,  a  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lstiaris  on  the  Alban 
Monnt  (Liv.  xiiiii.  38,  8),  was  only  resorted  to 
in  case  of  the  retasal  o(  a  regular  triumph  bv 
the  senate  (Liv.  xiiiii.SS).  Although  recorded 
in  the  FomH  Triumphalei,  it  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  triumph  in  the  city. 

Triampku4  navalii. — The  earliest  on  record 
was  celebrated  by  C.  Dailiua  lor  his  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  in  360  B.C.  (Liv. 
Ep.  xvit.).  Of  its  special  details  nothing  is 
known.  C,  Duilitts  and  M.  Aemilias  PaiUlna 
erected  eofuf 


„  (Liv,  .1 
Triumphut  cantren. 

oldien  through  the  ' 

xploit  performed  by  ■ 

ii.  atl). 
Under  the  Empire. 

ame  the  aole  IMjesesi 

.uspices,  the  c( 


amp  in  honour  ot  some 
subordinate  officer  (Liv. 

when  the  monarch  be- 
ar of  the  ioiperiom  and 
stated  above  as  to  the 


and  the  precedent  created  by  Caei 
of  his  legati  was  onl^  followed  by  Augustus  at 
the  beginning  ot  his  reign  (Suet,  Aug.  SH). 
Even  in  the  case  ot  the  holders  ol  the  secondary 
proeoMuJore  imperium,  the  triumph  became 


i.  41),  I 


Titua  (71  A.D,,  Suet,  Tit.  0). 

phaliaweie  sometimes  granted  (with  or  with- 
out the  addition  ol  tlie  toffa  pratlrxia,  or  even 
the  tunica  palmata  {l)r«M,  Tooa  ),  i.e.  the 
right  to  appear  on  testivals  wearing  the  laurel 
wreath,     auch  hououie  were  docrocd,  usually 


ecfl 


TRIUMVIRI 


auclora  tniperatore,  by  the  aentte.  Bitting  in  I 
the  temple  of  Xui  Vltot  iSnat.  Aug.^9,  ClaudA 
17;  Tu.  ^nn.  ii.  63).  Ths  indiKrimiuBte  be- 
itowal  of  the  honour  by  thu  Julias  empeioiB  I 
(Too.  Ann.  li.  30,  B,  liii.  fiS;  Suet.  Claud.  M, ', 
Vn-D,  IE)  de^nded  its  dignitv.  In  the  time 
of  the  AntonineH  and  later  Uie  only  mihttkry 
diitinction  that  retiuiined  ns  &  ttalua  inter 
Inutnphalei,  i.e.  in  the  Fonun  of  Tnjui  or 
other  plmce  leeerved  for  gnch  mamoriole. 

The  Isat  triomph  recorded  is  thftt  of  Dio- 
olation  in  SOS  >.d.  The  tot&l  number  of 
triomphs  Qpon  record  down  to  this  period 
tunoDntB  to  abont  SfiO. 

Under  the  Empire  the  triumphal  coatume 
became  kn  oiBaial  unperial  dreee,  bat  Angiuttu 
and  hia  Bucoeisors  wore  it  only  on  feetiv^  and 
ftt  BpectacleB.  It  was  also  worn  by  (ha  oooanli 
whan  they  entered  apon  theii  offioe. 

Trin'mTiil    [TreeTiri.] 

TrlMnm.  Properly  a  place  where  three 
roads  meet ;  hence  generally  a  street  or  poblio 
place.  Trillium  Ib  perhaps  properly  the  open 
road  apace;  ComvitTtm  {com-patoj   the   street 

nrD'ahilns  ^  Kotui.    [Arohiteotim.J 
Tro'ehlaa.   A  aheaf  or  case  containing  polleTS 
~        :.li,l;Cato,B.Jt. 


TRUA 
to  some    dirinitj  with  an 

and  the  deleaW  partj  (Eur.  ehon.  SK, 
Verg,  Am.  iii.  3S8  j  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  H).  ts^ 
hence  were  regarded  aa  inTJotkble,  ertm  br  lit 
enemy  (aee,  howerer,  Thuc.  Tiii.  at).     Troptar. 


It  blocks  (ortieuH).     (Vitr.  ; 
...   ..  ■_...  ,_  -^g. 


Trochni 


(1)    A   hoop 


lei]  (Or.  rriat.  iii.  IS,  19).    (3) 
wheel  [Pottery], 

Troias   ludni   (more  frequently    Troia,    in 
""  1  phrase  Troiam  tudsre ;  ■rijr  Tpaiar  irwtSirtii 


(cf.S 


t.  Cat.  II 


i.  11). 


triao  shara  fight,  performed  in  the  Circus 
Uaiimua  by  boys  of  high  rank.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  an  exerciee  introduoed  by 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans,  and  celebrated  after- 
wards by  AacaniuB  at  Alba  (Verg.  Abti.  t.  GBT). 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  hialorical  times 
ia  the  exhibition  by  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship, 
81  B.C.  (Pint.  Cat.  a).  Similarly  JuUus  Caesar, 
when  he  returned  in  triomph  to  Rome  and  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus,  celebrated  the  Troia. 
Aagaatus  celebrated  it  twice  {of.  Suet.  Tib.  B, 


if  Ner 


aet.  Ner: 


.U 


>u  may  be  gathered 
from  Ye».  Aen.  v,  GG8-e08.  In  this  accoont 
the  usasl  diTiaion  into  two  aquadrona,  under 
two  leaders,  ia  complicated  hy  the  appearance 
of  three  leaders,  Ascanius,  Priamna  (aon  of 
Polites).  aad  Atyg.  Virgil,  under  cover  of  the 
etory  of  Aeneaa,  is  probably  describing  what  he 
actually  saw  in  the  celebration  of  37  B.C.  In 
that  contest  we  know  that  Tiberias  was  one 
leader  (Snet,  Tib.  13),  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Marcellna  was  another  (of.  alao  Verg.  Aan. 
vi.  8lt0  sqq.).  A  third  leader  may  have  been 
Seitua  Appnleiue,  the  sou  of  Angoatna's  col- 
leaSDe  in  the  consulebip,  wbo  afterwarda  mar- 
ried Marcella,  daughter  of  Octaria. 

Tropae'nin  (rpiiraiov).  A  trophy  erected  on 
the  fl^d  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned  , 
(rpArap,  rparti)  U>  flight,  and,  incaaa  ofaTJotory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expres- 
sion for  raising  or  erectiuj  a  trophy  is  Tpiwcutn' 
oT^ircu  or  sT^iTBcrftii.  The  trophy  waa  often 
left  standing  for  a  number  of  years  (see  Thac. 
It.  at,  t.  10). 

When  the  battle  was  not  considered  decisive, 
both  parties  erected  trophies  (Tbnc.  i.  G4,  lOG; 
ii.  sa).  Trophies  usuaUy  consiaied  of  the  arms 
&c.  ol  the  defeated  enemy.  These  were  placed 
on  the  lopped  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  Oied 
on  an  elevation  (Verg.  Aen.  a.  B;  Lacan,  i. 
185 1  Jqt.  I.  IBS).     Trophies  ware  consecrated 


ware  usually  made  of  wood,  not  of  atone  a 
metal,  and  were  not  repaired  when  decayed. 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval 
violorioa  were  usually  ornamented  with  tin 
beaks  or  acroteria  of  ships  ['AwpuTi^ptcBi, 
Boitra];  and  were  genoralljr  consecrated  u> 
Poseidon  or  Xeptone,  Sometmiesa  whole  ship 
was  placed  as  a  trophy  (Thuc.  ii.  8«.  »3). 

The  MaoedonianiingB  never  erected  trophies 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times  did  not  set  sp 
trophiea  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  nsed  tbf 
spoils  taken  in  battle  to  decorate  their  public 
buildings  and  private  houses  [Bpolift] .  8abw~ 
Quently,  however,  the  Romans  adopted  tli« 
Greek  practice  of  raiaine  trophies  on  the  Geld 
of  battle :  the  first  trophies  of  this  kind  wae 
erected  in  lai  B.C.,  after  the  oonqneet  of  the 
Allobrogea.  It  was,  however,  more  usoaJ  to 
erect  soTne  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome 
than  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  later  tuoes 
of  the  Republic,  and  onder  the  Empire,  the 
erection  of  triomphal  arches  was  (he  most 
common    way   of    commemorating   a    victory. 


Trophies  also  appear  to  have  been  erected  (or 
gladiators. 
Tro'iinlL    [Sqults*.] 
Tms  (rofiint).    A  ladle:  (1)  for  holding  or 


TBULLA 
stirring  liquids ;  (3)  perforated  like  a  Colnm,  lor 


Tmlla.  (1)  A  Udle  for  itining  and  ekumning 
(  —  TopltniJ ;  WHO  fruo. 

(3)  TnMi   vinaTia,  an  inatnunent   like   a 
pnnch-Iadle,  with  a  long  handle  {manubrium), 


used  for  Uking  wine  trDm  the  Kparitp  [Fatter?] 
(Hor.  Sal.  a.  8,  111).  The  materi&t  wu  Taiioni, 
wood  or  capper,  ailrer  or  Knirhina. 

(S)  A  mason's  trowel  lor  plastering  walls, 
whence  tmUUtaTt. 

Tra'lleniii.    rPslvia.] 

Tra'tiu.    [Qbra.  1 ;  lUUn.] 

labk.    [Conn}  ruao*.] 

Tn'blMii.  JTnta.] 

Tabns,  Tu'baliii.  [Flttnlft.l 

Tngn'rinm.  A  peasact'a  hut  or  ooLtage 
(Varro,  B.  B.  iii.  1,  8;  Cio.  S«(.  IS,  BBl,  made  of 
wooden  planka,  or  wattles,  stuffed  with  Kimsi  or 
plastered  with  mod  (cf.  TatwmkanlnDl).  The 
lool  was  of  thatch  (Ov.  Fiut.  iii.  I»),  or  bark. 
In  the  earliest  times  ths  hnt  was  circular 
[Domus],  with  a  conical  roof  covered  wiUi  thatch, 
turf,  or  skins,  and  kept  in  place  bv  braaches 

le    'l 

PtT- 

ierived  that  ol  the  ii>jn 
at  Athens  and  the  Aedes  Veetae  at  Home. 
Similar  buildings  are  called  KftfAliK  or  raopO' 


ConiDston'B    note).     (Cf. 
Verg,  Eel.  i.  6B.) 
^      TulUk'nniiL  [OaroeT.] 
Tn'mnlui  (im^w).     A 


rUBBIS  SET 

witchcraft,  and  spoken  of  m  turba,  rhontbut, 
KKvai  and  fifiPm,  It  was  oylinddoal,  or  coni- 
cal in  shape,  and  was  attached  hj  t,  iGring  and 

whirled  in  the  ail 

noise  (of.  Eut 
H6l.  IM9;  Prop, 
ii.  as,  SEi  Or. 
Am.  i.  8, 7).  The 
(ues  of  the  turbo  ' 
in  Hot.  BpoiL  . 
ivii.  T  and  the 
rhombuM  in  Mart- 
ii.  80,  am  dearly 


metal    ^iiifiat    is 

whirled        round 

while  the  incui-  i_*ax.h~i  «_ 

taUonj  "nng ;^  "«■  iS^T^SSSSlCSSi^?" ' 

fvyf  ia  booud  on  it  (cf.  Sen.  lltm.  iii.  II,  IT). 
It  u  possible  that  ths  original  use  of  the 
Kv»t  may  have  been  {as  among  savage  nations 
at  this  day)  to  raise  the  wind  (cl.  A.  Lang, 
OuHom  and  Myth,  pp.  39  sqq.)- 

Tnri'bnliim  (SufuaT^piar).  A  censer.  The 
Oreeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed, 
commonly  took  a  few  grains  of  frankincense 
out  of  the  Astrrk  and  let  them  fall  upon  the 
Saming  altar.    [Ar*.1    They  also  need  a  oeoier, 


above 


,  grave  (Horn.  IL 


I.  Arch.  ID, 
SI) ;  often  aurmDonted  bv 
a  Inl\T|  (of.  Horn.  Od. 
li.  77;  Verg.  ito(.  t.  43, 
Am.  iii.  S33,  Sk.).     [B*- 

Tn'nloa.    [Snw.] 
Turbo  (atfiiiKot.Biif 
BJ).    (1)  [rfunss,  Top.] 
(3)  Tarbo  is  also  used 
(Cat.  Iiiv.  Sll)   for  the 
[|  of  a  spindle,  for  which  the 
UMlu,  Itnwi]. 
(a)  It  isdifDcolt  lo  decide  the  preciseformof 
"     '    '  ' 'n  religions  mysteries  and 


whorl  [trifirtuh. 


The  turihuli 

attached. 
TniBB.    (Xzenitni.] 
TuirU  (lipym),     ' 


lifted  by  ooids  or  ribands 


. „_- ^ped  the  round,  square,  OL 

polygonal  tower,  originally  open  to  the  town,  hat 
afterwards  enclosed  on  all  sides.  It  became 
customary  to  have  many  such  towen  at  inter- 
vals  along  the  walls.     Such 


nvallati 


I    Plal. 


Long  Walls  «t  Athena  [Xl 
As    a    further    development,    towers 
erected  within  cities,  to  form   a    last  r 


eee  tub 

In  OMe  the  dtj  ihonld  be  takeB,  and  in  Bome 
mnnit  to  over&we  the  iohBibituita. 

We  find  ilBO  towera  or  '  peeli '  itonding  ftlone 
•a  Btrongholda,  inch  aa  the  lower  of  H»iinih«l 
OD  h«  eeUte  near  Thipsng  (Liv.  mdii.  *8). 
and  the  turrii  regia  ot  lagorUia  (Sail.  lug. 
lOS).  Such  towers  irera  oommon  in  the  frontier 
proviooea  of  the  Bomin  empire. 

(S)  Ifoceable  Totanra.—Theae  ware  unong 
the  nuMt  important  engines  ased  in  atonning  a. 
fortified  fUeo.  They  were  ot  two  kindt  Some 
were  mode  in  riie«a,  uid  wore  pottabla.  These 
were  called  faldiog  towera  {ripryoi  rrvrrsf 
or  tinvyiiJnu,  lurrei  plictUilet;  aee  IdT,  nL 
11).  The  other  eort  were  oonatrocted  on 
wheels,  and  henoe  called  lurrew  ambulatoriae, 
Uibrotaiae,  or  mobitsa,  Tipytt  Owirpiixoi  (Lit. 
Hi.  II). 

The  fir*(  inventiau  of  each  towera  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Qreeks  of  Bicily  in  the  time  of 
DionjnasL(10SB.c.).  InOreeoethey  appaarto 
have  been  first  used  hy  Ulg  eogineerm  in  Uie 
Mrrioe  ot  Philip  and  Aleiaoder,  Polyeidna,  a 
liiesaalian,  andhii  papilaChaereaaandDiades. 
Bespecting  the  towere  used  by  Demetrius 
Fohorketea  at  the  siege  of  Bhodes,  sea  Hele- 
p«li& 

Theee  towera  were  generally  madeot  timber, 
oDdooreted,  at  leaaton  the  three  exposed  sides, 
with  iron.    They  were  also  pioteoted  by  raw 


Some  lowers  were  as  much  as  180  feet  1 
and  were  divided  into  from  10  to  30  lot 
stories  (tabulala  or  facta),  and  henoe  called 
turret  eontabulalae  (Lir.  iii.  U).  The  atoriea 
deoreaaed  in  height  from  the  bottom  to  1* 
lop,  and  were  pieroed  with  windows. 

The  asfl  of  the  suocesai  ve  stories  was  to  reoai  . 
the  TormantR,  or  euginea  of  war;  and  slingers 
and  ambers  wore  stationed  in  them  and  o-  "■  - 
tope  of  the  towers  (Liv.  iii.  111.  In  the  h 
story  was  a  batlering-ram  [Ariat] ;  and  ii 
middle  one  or  more  bridgea  (pon(ei)ni*_.  .. 
beams  and  plankH,  and  protected  at  the  aides  by 
hurdles ;  or  drawbridges  [SunbnoaJ.  Scaling, 
ladders  (tcalae)  were  also  carried  in  the  towers, 
The  wheels  on  which  Ihey  moyed  were  placed 
for  aecnrity  inside  the  framework  of  the  tower. 
The  tower  was  built  out  of  the  enemy' Breach, 
and  then  puxhed  up  to  the  walli  by 
stationed  meide  and  behind  it  (Caes.  J 
ii.  SO,  81). 

The  defenders  of  the  town  opposed  the  siege- 

towera  by  flro,  minee,  iron-shod  beams  (oi " 

trabai),  catapults,  and  counterworks,  by  n 

(he  height  of  their  own  wall,  or  by  bnilding 

wooden  towers  upon  it  (Caes.  B.  O.  vii.  aS). 

(8)  Towers  in  erety  raspeot  similar  to  the 
hirm  ambidaloriat  were  oonstmcted  on  ships, 
tor  the  attack  of  fortified  places  by  sea  (Cads. 
B.  O.  iii.  to ;  Liv.  niv.  8«). 

Tni  (Xi^uwrrii).  Incense.  The  bast  came 
from  3aba  in  Arabia  (Vera.  QeoTg.  ii.  1161. 
Some  was  also  brought  from  Lydia  (Plin,  lit.  SI). 
The  principal  market  was  at  Alexandria  {ib.  SS). 
It  was  very  costly.  The  methods  of  collecting 
it,  BO  far  as  thoy  were  known  to  the  Romans, 
aro  desoribed  by  Pliny,  1.  c. 
Tntelk,   TutalM  a'otio.      6ee   Appendix, 

TntoT.    See  Appendix,  Boman  Iiaw,  Tntalm. 

Tn'tnlni.  A  head-dress  of  ancient  Italian 
origin,  nsed  formerly  by  matrons,  andpreserred 
in  the  ceremonial  dress  of  the  Flaminicae 
jTlaman]  and  YestalB.  The  hair  was  bomid 
with  a  red  riband  (oitta  pur^urta)  and  coiled 


^PupsxCac     YPO^if.       See      ApptodiL, 

TjWpuinm,  TrpMnm  i-ri^nm).  fl)  1 
small  drum  carried  in  the  hand.  Some  ot  lliiiii 
reaembled  in  all  respects  a  modern  tamboadi* 
with  belle.  Otherspreaented  aSal  oinmlardiik 
--  the  upper  sotfaoe  and  awelled  ont  *— — "■ 
e  a  ketUedram.     (See  fig.  IISS.)     Tympana 


were  oorered  with  leather  (Or-  Post-  iv.  US); 
they  were  beaten  with  the  hand  (Or-  Met.  ir. 
SO),  and  were  much  employed  in  all  wild  enthu- 
siaatio  religiona  ritea  (Ar.  Lj/tittr.  i.  8ST),  rmpe- 
cially  the  orgies  of  Baoehos  and  of  Cybele 
(Catull.  Iiiii.  8,  liiT-Saa;  Verg.  Ami.  ii-  (a»; 
Hor.  Oarm.  i.  18, 11 ;  Suet.  Aug.  68). 

(a)  A  solid  wheel  without  spoksB,  lor  I»Ty 
waggons  (Verg.  Qeoro.ir.  U4i  see  fig.  MS  DiidK 
Cnrrui,  Plauhthuii).    Those    --  '-  "■-  '  - 
common  in  the  rode  carta 
ot      Bouthein     Italy     and 
Greeoe,  and  are  often 

of  two  or  three  pieces ^ 

together  by  an   iron   tire.     }p—     fc- 
[CorrM,  Puusninii ;  Bib- 


a  thiad^ 


the  maobinery  ot  a  mill ;  and  the  like. 

(41  In  architecture  the  flat  sortaoe  or  span 
witbin  apediment,  and  also  the  aqnara  panel  of 
a  door  (Vilr.  iii.  S,  iv.  61.     [AreUtMlnn..} 

(S)  A  wooden  cudgel,  or  a  beating-jKnt,  tor 
beating    maletaaton :  hence    Tviaain(iir  and 


TYRANNUS 
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dtwoTVfiirayiCtiv  (Ar.  Plui,  476;  Ep.  Hebr.  xi. 
35). 

Tyra'nniu  {r6payvos).  The  etymology  of  the 
word  ripawos  is  uncertain.  Aristotle  (Pol,  iv. 
10, 4)  defines  tyranny  proper  as  *  that  arbitrary 
power  of  an  individoal  which  is  responsible  to 
no  one,  and  governs  all  alike,  whether  eqnals  or 
betters,  with  a  view  to  its  own  advantage,  not 
to  that  of  its  snbjects,  and  therefore  against 
their  will.'  The  main  point  of  separation  be- 
tween rvpawis  and  fioffiK^la  was  the  self-inter- 
ested nature  of  the  former  government  {Pol. 
iiL  7,  5,  Eth.  viii.  10,  2),  although  the  early 
kingships  of  Greece  were  also  limited  by  custom 
(Thuo.  1.  18,  1);  and  thus  a  lawful  Inng  who 
over- stepped  the  limits  of  his  hereditary  power 
was  accounted  a  tyrant  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  10,  6). 

We  may  distinguish  two  main  periods  of  des- 
potism, that  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  fourth  century 
on  the  other ;  the  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  of  these  periods  is  this,  that  while 
the  former  was  a  result  of  the  natural  course 
of  internal  development  in  the  states,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  free  constitutions,  the 
latter  was  a  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  the 
free  governments.    The  earl^  tyrannies  grew 
for  the  most  part  out  of  the  oligardiical  govern- 
ments which  took  the  place  of  the  monarchies. 
In  Ck>rinth  and  Thebes  the  monarchy  fell  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century :  in  Sparta  it 
was  saved  by  a  limitation  of  its  powers:  in 
Athens  it  dwindled  down  to  the  arohonship. 
everywhere  its  power  had  been  replaced  by 
the  rule  of  a  nobility  whose  claims  to  honour 
were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  higher 
religious  rites  of  the  state,  the  knowledge  of 
ita  laws,  and  the  sole  possession  of  pohtical 
&f>cr^,  resulting  from  higher  birth  and  from 
inherited  wealth   and   culture.     But  in    the 
seventh    century   B.C.  the    wealthy   but   un- 
enfranchised trading  classes  were  growing  to 
power  by  the  side  of  the  old  nobility.    These 
elements  of  discontent    fostered   the  rise   of 
despots  in  Greece  (cf.  Thuo.  i.  18).    The  tyran- 
nies that  arose  out  of  oligarchies  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  during  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  12, 18)  were  probably 
due  to  the  same  assertion  of  their  claims  by 
the  rich  and  unprivileged  classes;    in  other 
states  the  despot  basea  his  claim  to  power 
on  the  championship  of  the  poorest  class  (Arist. 
Pol.   V.   6,   9 ;    Hat.  i.  69) ;    sometimes   the 
element  of    race   entered  into   the  struggle 
(Hdt.  V.  68).     Throughout  Greece  we  see  a 
period  of  transition,  during  which  difficulties, 
national    and    social,    called   for  settlement; 
and  the  adjustment  that  ensued  took  the  form 
either  of  a  constitutional  dictatorship  or  of  an 
unconstitutional  monarchy.    In  the  former  case 
the  contending  factions  combined  in  appointing 
an  arbitrator  like  the  Italian  podestd  (Hallam, 
Middle  Agea^  ch.  iiL  pt.  i.),  wno  bore  the  title 
of  AlovM.Ki^T'ns.     Such  an  office  was  held 
by  Pittakus  at  Mytilene,  Zaleukus  at  Lokri, 
and  Solon  at  Athens ;  it  was  the  only  constitu- 
tional form  of  despotism  in  the  Greek  world, 
and   Aristotle   describes   it    as   an   'elective 
tyranny '  {Pol.  iii.  14,  8).    The  aesvmnetes  was 
given  a  sufficient  body-guard,  and  held  office 
either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years  or  untU 
certain  duties  had  been  performed.    In  some 
states,  such  as  Teos,  Kyme,  Naxos,  and  Megara, 
the    aesymnesia    dieveloped   into  a  standing 
ma^fistraoy.      But    such    a    l^timised    des- 
potism was  rare  in  the  Greek  world.     The 
demagogue  who  united  military  prowess  with 


zeal  for  the  popular  welfare  was   the  most 
ordinary  type  of  despot ;  such  as  Orthagoras 
at  Sikyon,  Kypselua  at  Corinth,  Peisistratns  at 
Athens  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  6  and  10 ;  Hdt.  i.  59) ;  but 
this  type  is  found  even  in  the  fourth  century : 
e.y.in  Dionysiusof  Syracuse  (Arist  Pol.  v.  5, 10 ; 
ci.  Plat.  i2«p.  viii.  566  d).    The  earlier  tyrannies, 
however,  eneoted,  as  no  other  power  could  have 
done,  the  unity  of  the   nations  which  they 
governed,  and  created  a  national  spirit  (Hdt. 
V.  66) ;  they  were  thus  the  precursors  of  the  de- 
mocracy, or,  as  at  Corinth,  of  the  dynastic 
government  of  the  older  oligarchies.    The  dem- 
agogues who  made  their  way  to  the  throne  were 
sometimes  sprung  from  the  people;  in  other 
cases  they  were  members  of  the  oligarchies  they 
overthrew.     It  vnM  thus  that  Phslaris  rose  to 
be  tyrant  of  Akragas  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  10,  6) ; 
Lygdamis  of  Naxos  belonged  to  the  old  nobility, 
and  Kypselus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  thus 
used  uie  office   of  iro\4fjLapxos.     The  despot 
was  sometimes  enabled  to  retain  his  positicm 
through  popular  support,  but  as  a  lule  the 
band  of  foreign  mercenaries  {MKovpot)i  for  the 
support  of  which  the  subjects  were  tooced,  was 
the  accompaniment  of  rvpayvls  (Arist.  Pol.  iii. 
14,7  ;  Hdt.  i.  61).    The  rise  to  the  tyranny  was 
often  effected  by  a  coun  d^itat,  as  m  the  case 
of  Peisistratns  (cf.  Hat.  iii  120  [Polykrates], 
V.  71 ;  Thuc.  i.  126  [Eylon]).   The  first  exercise 
of  the  despot's  power  was  usually  the  banish- 
ment of  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
opposite   faction  (Hdt.  v.  92  [Kypselus],  vi. 
108  [Peisistratns]).    The  wiser  despots  ruled 
in  accordance  with  the   existing  laws  J^dt. 
i.  69;  Thuc  vi.  64,  6  [Teisistratus]).    When 
radical  dumges  were   mtroduced,  these  had 
more  of  a  social  than  of  a  political  character, 
and  were  calculated  either  to  raise  the  position 
of  one  class  of  the  population  at  the  expense  of 
others,  as  at  Sikyon  (Hdt.  v.  67,  68),  or  to  unite 
the  peoples  by  means  of  common  festivals,  such 
as  the  I^anathenaea,  or  to  give  an  impulse  to 
democracy  by  substituting  the  universal  and 
popular  cults  {e.g.  that  of  Dion3^sus  at  Corinth, 
Hdt.  V.  67)  for  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
worship  of  the  nobles.    A  further  object  of  the 
despots'  policy  was  to  strengthen  theirposition 
by  adding  a  lustre  to  their  courts.    To  effect 
this  they  patronised  arts  and  letters,  as  waa  done 
by  Penander,   Peisistratns,   Polykrates,   and 
Hiero  (Hdt.  iii.  89);  they  raised  great  build- 
in|^  such  as  the  temple  of  Olympian  ISeus 
onginated  by  the  Peisistoatidae,  and  the  build- 
ings of  Polykrates  at  Samos  (Hdt.  iii.  60),  and 
sent  rich  offerings  to  Uie  reliigious  centres  of 
Greece,  probably  with  the  object  of  obtaining 

Strsonal  distinction  in  their  own  states  and  in 
reece.  Tyranny  was  productive  of  many 
evils;  but  there  was  probably  no  positive 
oppression  of  the  general  mass  of  the  citizens, 
and  taxation  was  generally  light.  The  external 
policy  pursued  by  the  early  despots  was  at 
once  vigorous  and  prudent:  e.g.  Kypselus 
founded  some  of  the  most  important  colonies 
of  Corinth ;  Periander,  besides  founding  Poti- 
daea  and  capturing  Epidaurus  (Hdt.  iii.  60  and 
58),  is  also  credited  with  the  institution  of  the 
Isthmian  ^ames,  and  certainly  raised  Corinth  to 
her  greatest  height  of  power.  Other  instances 
are  Peisistratus  of  Athena  (Hdt.  i.  64,  v.  94 ; 
Thuc.  iii.  104),  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Polykrates  of  Samos,  and  the  early  despots  of 
Sicuy,  Gelo  and  Hiero  in  particular. 

The  tyrannies,  however,  did  not  last  loni' 
No  tyranny  lasted  more  than  a  century;  most, 
only  for  a  few  years  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  12 ;  Hdt.  i.  60). 

vv2 


<60  ULNA 

The;  m&rked  k  period  of  tnuiBiUon  ii 

politico;     they    vers     rarely    I 


CNGUENTUM 


throw  ol  b  tyruiDj'  ww  sometimes  dita  to  a 
liaiDg  ot  the  people,  sametimea  to  ooospinciss 
uupued  b;  priTKt«  reveDge,  bat  wu  not  iin- 
(reqaanUj  eliectsd  by  sitanul  (onM  as, 


0.M). 


Llreffc 
(Thnc 


.  18;  Hdt.  I 


i.  Pol. 


nie  Intel  deopotism  ot  (he  toiuth  cBotoiy 
diOered  from  the  e»ilier,  in  th&t  it  did  not 
■lise  from  InbemsJ  chuges  in  the  Qreek 
oonununities,  bat  ns  a  produot  of  geaenl 
degenenttioa  utd  ot  the  mSnenoe  of  merce- 
nuiai.  Ktnj  ot  them  weie  due  to  the  power 
of  MHWdoD,  vhioh  songbt,  like  Persia,  to  rule 
its  dependent  states  throogh  despots;  uid 
Buxt  ot  them  vera  a  sign  of  the  deca;  of  free 

The  BOrflallsd  '  tyrants '  ot  the  Oredc  cities 
in  Asia  AUnor  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centories 
B.C.  were  merelj  native  priooes  who  governed 
the  Greek  dependsTioJes  ot  Persia,  and  wbo 
wen  kept  in  tbeii  poaition  hy  Persiwi  aapport. 

V. 
PlnA  {ii\4ini),  properly  (1)  the  tore-arm  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  ivriat,  is  also  used  for  (2) 
Uie  whole  arm,  and  even  tor  (3)  the  whole  span 
ot  both  arms;  and  hence,  aa  a  meaeore  of 
length,  it  appears  to  be  nsed  with  different 
ktions.  In  meet  ot  the  passages  in  which  '< 
■  (Verg.  Geora.  iii.  365;  Ov.  Met,  viii.  ' 
.«",  iior.  Booii.  iv.  8)  it  is  probably  one-third 
ot  (he  ipyuid  or  arm-stretoh  ot  neariy  6  feet. 
and  (heretore  aboat  —  3  teet.  Pliny,  howerer, 
nses  it  aa  equivalent  to  the  ipyuidoc  fathom. 
(See  fig.  398,  nnder  Cuion.) 
Dmb«1U,  Vmbra'anlnm  [vKMiior,    o-kis- 

Siami).  Dmbrellas  and  fans  are  abown  on 
both  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monmnenta  before 
the  sereuth  oentury  B.C.,  and  they  probably 


the  god  EroB  holds  the  parasol  of  his  motfae 
Aphrodite.  Snsh  umbreUas  and  pmaje  *p- 
pear  on  vase-paintings,  from  thosfl  of  the  perfect 
AtliD  style  down  to  the  latest  SodUi  ItoJiaa 
wares.  In  other  paintings  ladiee  ait  oa  chain 
shading  themaelvea  with  parasols.  Ail  that 
pictures  show  a  framework  of  ribe  {virpmt. 
which  ooold  be  opened  and  shnt  (Ar.  Eq.  IMi ; 

Ot.  a.  a.  ii.  aog). 


The  I 

I  At  Rome  the  practice  ot  osing  parttccds  fto- 
bably  came  in,  in  the  third  oentury  n.c.,  with 
other  Greek  fashions.  The  Bonuui  lady  waDnd 
with  her  parasol  carried  by  an  attendant  slarc 
(ptdileqitui  or  pedtMequa,  Mart,  liv.  7S.  6>. 
'  Faraeola  were  in  great  demand  at  the  amj^- 
tlieatre,  and  were  BOmetimee  of  the  ooloor — 
green,  Ac. — of  a  tavoQcite  faction  (Jiit.  ix.  R>; 
Mart.  liv.  36).     [Ciroiu.] 

ITmbill'ont.  jLibeT.] 

Umbo.  (1)  The  central  boea  ot  a  ahicU 
(Verg.  Am.  ii.  6*6).  (3)  [DrgH,  Tooa.]  (S)  Ai 
edge-stone  of  a  side-w^  or  crepido  (see  fig. 
IKG  under  Tu). 

TT'noia.     [Ai;  FondBCft;  Tablea,  XULJ 

Uhbiu.  Any  kind  ol  hook  (more  oommnnly 
Aamiu),  especially  that  by  which  the  bodies  of 
slain  RladiatoTB  were  dragged  to  the  spalurnM 
[OUCatOraa],  or  those  of  criminals  liom  the 
career  to  the  Scalae  Uemoniae.  The  hook 
was  fixed  under  the  chin  (Prop.  iv.  1,  141; 
8uet.  Tib.  E*.  81 ;  Ov.  Ibis,  163). 

ffji^Tfin).  The  termiaolndes  all  the  prDdoclaot 
the  pert omer,  whether ased  for  health  or  limi; ; 
oils,  eintmenta,  pomaloms,  essencea.  salves. 
The  first  and  simplest  ot  nognents,  oil,  ia  m«fi- 
tioned  repeatedly  in  Homer,  nsually  in  con- 
neiion  with  the  bath  (IL  xiiii,  ISO,  niv.  £87. 
and  fre^nently  in  Od.) ;  and  to  the  latest  time* 
it  remained  associated  with  bathiog  and  athledr 
oanteeU[Athl*tae;BKU«aej.  The  more  eUl»- 
rate  arts  ot  perfumery  were  eariy  derehiped  in 
the  East  (ct.  Esther  ii.  IS) ;  the  Ureeka  acquired 
the  same  tastes ;  (he  Bomaos  learnt  (he^  arts 
at  an  early  period  Irom  Uie  cities  of   Magna 

Various  and  costly  oils  ware  used  partlv  tor 
the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  made  ol  a 
great  variety  of  snbataDces.  The  best  known 
were  those  made  from  myrrh  {Prop.  L  8,  >), 
nmlobathrnm  (Hor.  Citrm.  ii.  7,  6),  coatnni  (14 
ib.  iii.  1,  U),  amomom  (Verg.  EcL  iii.  8»,  iv.  Bit. 
balanus,  orocoa  (Prop.  iii.  10),  rosea,  Ac,  be- 
sides mineral  prodncts.  Soap  (Bapo),  a  Oallic 
or  perhaps  rather  a  German  invention,  was 
used  as  a  pomatum  rather  (ban  as  a  dnLfinn>ni 
and  imparted  to  the  hair  the  red  c 

(inge  ao  much  in  (aahion  among  Uiel 

(FUn.  iiviii.  g  Ifll) ;  doubtless  identical  with 
(he  (puma  Balava,  oatutica  (puma,and  Ual- 
Haeae  pilot  of  Uartial  (viii  BS,  SO,  liv.  96 
and  97). 

In  addiUon  to  these  oUs  (he  ancients  also 
used  various  kinds  of  scented  powders,  called 
by  the  general  name  of  tuadaiiara.  People 
sometimes  anointed  themselves  twioe  or  even 
three  times  a  day.  In  BS  B.C.  the  censors  posi- 
tively forbade  the  sale  of  exotic  unguenis.  Thr 
to  Greeoe  about  that  period.  By  tha  fifth  wealthy  Greeks  and  Bomann  carried  their  oili- 
-   "■ '—---'--         ...  .  ebath.  ■ 


f  sunshades  was  so  estab- 


>a  ot  c. 


ences  with  then 


UNIVERSITAS 
■xiv.  78).  Anothsr  vary  common  kind  of  scent 
bottle  WW  the  Alabutrnm.  The  traffic  which 
was  carried  on  in  these  perfnmea  in  sevenl 
towns  of  Greece  uid  SoQtliem  lUd;  wu  very 
coDSidenble.  The  persons  engsged  in  mum- 
factoring    them  were    csllad    by  the  Greeks 

gventarit  [Hor.  Sat.  'ii.  S,  238),  and  UR- 
ffventariae.  For  the  cosmetica  employed  in 
pBiDtiDg  the  f*oe,  see  Fnmu ;  for  the  deteigents 
used  for  washing,  see  Fnllo, 

UniTs'nitmi.     &ae  Appendix,  BoiUN  Law. 

D'rtiM.    |Tott«rT-] 
Vtm.    (1)  [Potttrr.]    (3)  [Foniu.] 
DsnM'piO.     See  Appendix,  Bokan  Law. 
ntnfrn'atni,    ITiu   bu'etna,    Uioi.     See 
AmwDdii,  KoHAN  Law. 


CogllKtl 

va  pi 


See     Appendix,     BoHAM     Law, 


ttti   pOHids'tu.      Bee   Appendix,    Bomak 
Law,  Int«TdietiuiL 
DtricnU'iiu,    [AMkulai.] 


. o  Butisfsotory  avidenoa  of  anything 

Lhkt  c4n  be  regarded  as  a.  pnblic  infirmary  or 
hospitalinltftlyuntil  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceo- 
tnry  ±J>.  The  vaUtudinaria  which  Beneoa 
mentinna  ore  inflrmaries  for  eJavei  in  private 
houses.  [For  military  vaUtudinaria,  see 
Exaraltni.1  The  esrlieat  mention  of  on  in- 
finnary  or  hoBpital  for  the  poor  in  Italy  seems 
to  be  that  established  by  Fabiola  (880  AJ>.),who 
took  care  of  the  aick  bionght  from  the  streets 
into  a  boilding  of  this  kind  (St.  Jerome,  Ep. 
iii.  10),  ProbAly  sach  institations  ware  hot- 
rowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Qreeks,  whose 
lead  they  followed  in  everythinz  connected 
with  medicine  [see  Xadioiiu,  MedictU].  The 
state  physicians,  who  treated  the  poor  gra- 
tnitonsly  in  return  for  their  Ht«te  salary,  bod 
in  many  Qreek  cities  their  medicines  and 
■nrgiool  appliances  provided  for  them  by  the 
stale,  and  also  a  room,  called  larfiiit;  which 
aerved  as  a  consulting- room  and  dispeoaary: 
hospitals  properly  so  called  do  not  appear  ' 


—   together,  and 

made  the  branches  interlace,  and  sharpened 
their  points  caiefnily.  The  Greek  valli  were 
cat  on  the  spot ;  the  Homans  prepared  theirs 
beforehand,  and  each  ooldier  earned  three  or 
tour  of  them  when  on  a  march  [Polyb,  L  e. ; 
Verg.  Georg.  iii.  S46,  M7  ;  Cic.  Tutc.  ii.  IB,  87). 
They  were  made  of  aoy  strong  wood,  hnt  oak 
was  preferred. 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  blockade,  defences 
airaiiar  to  those  of  a  camp  were  drawn  ronnd 
the  town,  which  was  then  said  to  be  n' 


altatuT. 


Ther, 


ionble 


fortifications,  both  against  the  town,  and  against 
any  force  that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  kind  of  circmovallation  (dworf  lyiOftii  or 
ripiTitxiatidi),  was  emplmad  by  tiie  Felopon- 
nesians  in  the  siege  ol  PUtaeae  (Thoc.  ii.  78, 
iii.  30-2S).  or  the  Bomon  mode  of  oircom- 
vollation  some  of  the  best  examples  are  that 
of  Carthue  by  Scipio,  that  of  Nomaotia  by 
Scipio,  and  that  a(  Alasia  by  CaSBar  {B.  O.  vlL 

yumu  (Xiicrw).  A  wumowmg  Ian,  i.e.  a 
broad  basket,  into  which  the  com  mixed  with 
chofl  was  rsceired  after  thieshiog,  and  wi  " 
thrown  np  into  (ha  wind  so  as  to  ^" 


shovel  irrior,  i$ti^\eiyii, ,. 

rPaU.]  The  \Ua'in'  forirTiKit  {mj/tlica  Donnu^ 
Veig.  Georg.  i.  168)  was  conneoted  with  the 
worship    of  Diouysiis,  hanos  called  Xmrtr^i 


called  do  n 
tarliertboD  the  fourth  century  b,c.  The 
function  of  hospitals  for  the  poor  was,  to  some 
Client,  performed  by  the  temples  of  Asklepias 
rlCedioiu],  where  the  priests  no  doabt  com- 
tuDed  a  certain  amoont  of  medical  knowledge 
(c(.  Liv,  xlr.  3tt)  with  a  great  deal  ol  quackery 
and  HUpenlitiouB  observance  fcf.  Ar.  Piuf  -~ 
sqq.).  and  probably  the  diAuse  of  the» 


D  Chne 


s  led  I 


TallniiL  A  term  applied  either  t 
or  a  portion  ol  the  lortiHcations  ( 
cunp.  It  ia  dorived  from  valtut  (a  stake),  and 
prcperlv  means  the  palisade  which  ran  along 
tlie  oul«r  edge  of  the  top  ol  the  sggrr  ;  but  it 
very  fraquently  includes  the  a^er  also.  The 
TolJum,  Bggcr.  and  foaa  ontside  the  valli 
formed  a  coni[ilote  fortification  [Agpr),  i 
accordingly  the  ■  ■-'     ""         '-    ' '    '- 


Falli 


Ih/Mia. 

;xfipi«.i)  or  ludft  (Caes.  B.  O.  v.  ■ 
w  either  sharpened  stakes,  or  yotmg  ; 
arms  of  larger  trees  with  the  side  j 
on  them,  FromUieir  similarity  to  the 
f  a  stag,  they  were  sometimes  called  i 


Flc.  lUB.'.TlM  Inhnt  l>tonT«SB  In  Mm  ^Uwar,    (Prcm  a 

see  fig,  11S6).  The  Aicn  (ivvrwd  were  oovend 
tith  ivy,  and  contained  serpenta  aa  belonging 
a  the  colt  of  Dionysus. 

Tappft.    rvinnm.] 

Tars  ((TTdAif,  trxnAft,  irrBAfi,  Zen.  Oyn.  it 
t).     (IJ  A  forked  stake  to  support  a  banting 


<i>  Any  kind   oi 


TAS 

S«ei^  910 

iKiXXifims) 


YECTIGALIA 


Sm  ApiMsnitiT,  Bomav  Ljlw, 


for  etfthen- 

j.]     tj)  F«M   eeUigen   is    a 

fior  Ikt  p«ckm^«p  ol  immedimenta  in 

[Ckstn,  p.  147.J 

A  tacm  vsed  «ither  (I.)  in  a 

feried  oa  tMtrjmblietu ; 

(IL)  in  a  vide  wnaev  for  aU  regular  and 

«•  of  Roman  rereniw,  as  distinct 

tike  etxtaocdinarr  TnkvtMB.   Such  were : 

L  kW  TitbM    iHud'lo    the  stale   by  those 

in   Italy  or  the 

[BMUMt:  AgnziMLagMl   Rents 

ol   hottwio    and    b«ildings    on    pobltc    lands 

s;^\  Sww  paid  hf  those  wbok^  their  cattle 

(S>  Piodoets  of  the^  pdbLc  forests ;  money 
raiMd  br  safe  <st  timber  and  of  tar  (picariae ; 

IL  \\\  InoooM  from  raWcboildings  and 
vork«;  markeis;  hndipesiPortmunl ;  sewers, 
««ti^r  «np(i2y  [A4«**^it«tvlt  ^>*^^  [BalBeael 

1^'  RoTMUM  deciTed  from  salt-worics  [Sal- 


I  i 
1 


(Snei 


v^-  RsTanne  deriTed  from  mines  {metaUa^ 
f\\-imk0  tmrmrime^  frrrariae,  Ac)  and    from 
Buu««als  of  OTery  description.    This  branch  of 
lli«^  (MAbbo  inoome  cannot  have  been  Tory  pro- 
dtK^u^e  in  early  times.     The  mines  of  Italy 
wt^r«  worked,  bat  this  was  at  some  time  or 
oth««  forbidden  by  the  senate,  possibly  to  dis- 
ooar«9»  local  minting.  The  mines  of  oonqnered 
i^>uutries  were,  like  the  talinae,  left  to   in-  I 
dividuals  (Tac  Ann,  vL  19),  companies  (Cic. ' 
i*kil,  u.  19,  46),  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  i 
certain  rent  being  paid ;  or  they  were  worked  | 
(or  the  direct  accouit  of  the  state,  or  farmed  < 
by  publicani.    The  emperors  by  degrees  got  | 
ueariy  all  mines    into    their   own  hands,  as  i 
belonging  either  to  the  fiscus  or  to  the  pairi- 
vtQmum  Caetaris^  both  in  imperial    snd   in 
senatorial    provinoes     [Aerftiiiim;     FiiOiif]. 
These  were  then  either  let  to  contractors  {con- 
ductoret  inetalli)f  or  worked  directly  for  the 
emperor  by  procurtUoreSf  or  else  the  right  of 
working  was  sold  to  private  persons  and  the 
prodooe  was  taxed.    Bevenae  was  also  raised  in 
like  manner  from  sandpits  (arenariiie),  chalk- 
pils  {creHfodinaeJt  marble  and  ordinary  stone 
quarries  (lapicidtn<ie)t  grindstone    and  niill- 
stone  qnames  icotoria^t   ^i^d  ^^  vermilion 
works  in  Spain  [Metallam  (2)]. 

(4)  Revenue  from  letting-out  public  fisheries. 

(5)  Customs  duties  [Portoriom]. 

(6)  QuinquagenmamaTtcipiorumveTialiumf 
a  d  per  cent  duty  on  slaves  sold  [Quinqiut- 
gMima]. 

(7)  CenteHma  rerum  venaUum  [Centesima], 
a  1  per  oent.  duty  on  other  articles  sold  [Aera- 
rium]. 


tribote 
\a)  decmwute  ol 

p»rmc 

Or  the 
of  fixed 
per  wows  who  paid  this  were  called  ■fijuwJiaia 
BtXf9adiMJa£\,  Stipeodmm  wa*  (i>  '  ^ 
so/*,  a  land-tax,  payable  in  moatey  or  in 
Amm.  IT.  73);  or  (ii)  tribmimm  capitiM 
migfat  be  a  property-tax  on  wealthy 
or  a  tax  OD  trades,  or  a  poD-tax  (^rucr^rfHsisrt. 
so  as  to  reach  people  who  had  no  land,  or  as 
cohirated  land.  Bat  little  is  known  of  theat 
charges^  The  poll-tax  {ex^tetio  e^itmm^  Oc 
Fofn.  iii  8,  5)  amoonted  in  Syria  and  C£li^  to 
1  per  cent  d  a  man's  censos,  and  waa  speciaDy 
heavy  for  the  Jews.  It  wasfsoned  tojw&^ioaB 
in  Cicero's  time. 

To  the  above  items  of  profvincial  trSiate 
most  be  added  a  payment  in  kind  :  a  snpply  of 
com  [Aaaeaa]  or  other  muwisiiui  (vixw,  oil 
meat,  fodder)  [PlVfiACift].  In  most  provxnees 
it  was  annona  mtlit€tri$j  Le,  it  fed  the  army  erf 
oocopation  and  the  officials,  and  was  "pmid  om 
on  the  spot.  Africa  and  Egypi  had  to  meet 
the  annona  civica  also,  iA  they  had  to  find 
food  for  Rome,  and  later  for  ^^"^firtaTrfc^^ifi*^ 
Africa  fed  Rome  for  e»ht  monUia,  Egypt  for 
fonr.     For  Britain,  see  Tac  A^r,  19, 81. 

(11)  Taxes  on  profesaioiis  or 
Co/.  40). 

(13)  A  tax  on  celibacy  [Am  VZOrll 
Ivlia  et  P.  Poppaaa;  Tac  Ann,  uL  35]. 

(18)  Temporary  taxes,  (a)  A  kind  of 
money,  levied  on  coast  towns  for 
against  the  pirates  (Cic  Verr,  v.  17,  19,  34). 
(6)  Octavay  a  tax  of  13^  per  cent  on  tht 
property  of  libertini  living  in  Italy,  81  b.c.  (Did 
Ca^  L  6,  li.  8).  (c)  Temporary  exaotians  im- 
posed i€)r  political  purposes  at  various  times. 

We  may  add : 

(14)  Aumm  eonuiAiiiim:  booty  taken  ia 
war[Spolia];  profit  on  coinage  [Monets]. 

(15)  Legacies  to  emperors  (Suet.  Au^,  101 ; 
Tac.  ilnn.  u.  48). 

Under  the  Republic  the  senate  was  the 
highest  authority  in  matters  of  finance,  Irat  the 
censors  carried  out  or  supervised  the  details. 
The  ooUection  of  duties,  taxes  and  tributes 
was  let  for  the  most  part  to  publie€tm  for  a 
fixed  simi  and  a  fixed  number  of  years  [Camaor; 
Pnblieani].  For  imperial  finance  see  Aera- 
riuin;  FifCiU.  The  chief  finance-minister  cf 
the  early  Empire  was  described  as  a  ttUionibM* ; 
afterwwrds  called  procurator  a  rati€mibus  or 
rationalia. 

The  total  income  of  Rome  from  aU  sooroes 
cannot  be  even  approximately  discovered  for 
any  period.  Pluturch  (Pomp,  45)  says  that 
before  Pompey's  Eastern  conquests  the  vecti- 
galia  {rit,  r4Kri)  amounted  to  300,000,000  ses- 
terces ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  weU  go. 

Veotiga'lia  templc'rnm.  Revenuee  of 
temples. 

1.  Greek.— Ancient  temples,  like  modem 
churches,  often  contained  laree  aocxmiulated 
treasures  (ncct/u^Aia).  The  productive  employ- 
ment of  sudi  treasures  dates  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  the  temples  were  the  earliest  banks 
m  Greece  before  the  rise  of  the  rpoirefmu 
[Argentarii]. 

Of  other  revenues  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant was  the  rent  of  land.  The  same  wcnrd 
rifiwos  denotes  both  the  royal  domain  and 
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eetates  belonging  to  a  temple  (Horn.  17.  yiii.  48, 
Od.  yiii.  868).  Sometimes  the  entire  territory 
of  a  city  was  sacred  to  a  god  (17.  ii.  506). 
"Wealthy  priests  are  mentioned  who  are  either 
ToyaJ  or  noble :  Chryses  {H,  i.  18)  is  a  king  as 
well  as  a  priest  of  Apollo  (cf.  IZ.  v.  0).  This 
state  of  things  existed  many  centuries  later 
in  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries. 

Temples  were  also  endowed  with  tithes  of 
various  kinds,  described  under  Decumaa.  We 
add  here  some  further  examples.  The  Athe- 
nians, when  they  divided  lands  among  kleruohs, 
assigned  rc/i^n)  to  Athena  or  other  deities 
(Thnc.  iii.  60,  iv.  116).  The  well-known  in- 
stance of  the  Kirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
below  Delphi  may  be  here  mentioned. 

Among  the  produce  of  sacred  lands  are  to  be 
reckoned  cattle,  timber,  fruits  such  as  vines, 
figs,  or  olives,  fisheries,  and  mines.  Some 
eacred  herds  of  cattle  were  called  A^erot,  and 
were  inviolable;  others  formed  pait  of  the 
substantial  endowments  of  temples.  Such  were 
the  8000  sacred  cattle  at  Minoa  in  SicUy.  In 
Attica  certain  olive-trees  (jiopieu),  growing  upon 
private  lands,  were  themselves  tne  property  of 
the  goddess,  and  the  oil  froni  them  was  given 
away  at  the  Panathenaio  festival.  [01ea.T  In 
the  deme  Lakiadae  was  a  grove  of  sacred  fig- 
trees.  There  were  also  fish-ponds  and  sea- 
fisheries  which  no  one  might  disturb.  The 
people  of  SiphnoB  granted  a  tithe  of  their  gold 
and  silver  mines  k>  the  Pythian  Apollo  (Hdt. 
iii.  67). 

Temple  property  was  let  on  much  the  same 
terms  as  other  property  {fd<r0wfta^  rcficriical 
irp^odoi).  The  Athenian  government  required 
those  who  purchased  animals  for  sacrifice — the 
fio&rai,  ItpowoioU  &o. — ^to  account  for  the  skins 
of  the  victims.  [Acp|iaTtK6v :  see  also  'Icp^- 
8ovXoc.] 

The  more  popular  shrines  were  enriched 
by  votive  offermgs  [Doxuuria],  and  further 
derived  a  lai^e  income  from  sacorifioes  and  pay- 
ments by  worshippers.  This  was  more  particu- 
larly tlie  case  with  oracles  (Eur.  Ion,  828; 
Imoian,  Alex,  28). 

8.  Roman.— The  Boman  svstem  was  based 
upon  a  different  idea  from  that  of  the  Greek 
temple-treasuries.  Religion  at  Rome  was  in 
great  measure  an  affair  of  state,  and  religious 
revenues  were  under  state  control.  The  temples 
had  property :  (1)  that  which  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  deity  and  his  temple;  (2)  limds 
and  dues  8ubse<niently  given  or  assigned. 

The  temples  nad  a  treasury  (area),  such  as 
the  area  of  thePontifices,  the  Vestals,  and  the 
Fratres  Arvales.  The  revenues  of  these  trea- 
suries arose  from 

(1)  Lands:  originally  part  of  the  king's 
domain.  Under  the  Republic  the  priestly  col- 
leges had  lands  within  and  without  the  city. 
The  use  of  the  Lncar,  or  income  from  sacred 
groves  for  games  under  state  control,  shows 
clearly  the  secular  mani^ment  of  the  trea- 
suries. Gifts  of  land  to  temples  were  dedicated 
by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  priests 
had  nothing  to  do  with  managing  the  land; 
sales  and  leases  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates.  The  temple  land  revenues  lasted 
till  Christian  times. 

(2)  Fees  on  admission  to  a  priesthood  (pro 
introitu  easier dotii)  (Suet.  Claud.  9). 

(8)  Fees  paid  by  subordinate  ministers  of  the 
temples. 
U)  Profits  on  victims. 
(6)  Votive  offerings  made  to  the  temple. 
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The  area  pontificum  (under  the  control  of 
the  senate,  with  an  arcaritts  pontificalia  to 
manage  it)  received  the  proceeds  of  various 
forfeits,  fines,  lapsed  inheritances,  &c. 

The  temple  buildings  were  kept  in  repair  by 
the  state  with  funds  taken  from  the  Aerarium 
ui\der  the  authority  of  the  Censors:  but  the 
current  expenses  for  regular  sacrifices  were 
borne  by  the  temple-tr^uries.  The  great 
priesthoods  were  posts  of  honour  and  were  un- 
paid ;  but  the  working  staff  of  priests,  or  per- 
manent officials,  Curiones,  Vestals  (Liv.  i.  20 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  16),  the  haruspices  and  pullarii, 
and  the  subordinate  attendants,  calatores,  via- 
tores,  &c.,  were  paid  by  the  state  from  the 
revenue  from  sacrod  lanos  and  any  other  funds 
belonging  to  the  temple  treasuries.  GThe 
Roman  temples  possessed  no  sacred  slaves, 
such  as  we  find  in  Greece  and  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  [*lcp68ovXoi]. 

Velame'ntiun,  besides  the  common  use  as 
a  velamen,  means  also  anything  with  which 
persons,  especially  suppliants,  velantur:  i.e. 
wreaths  of  olive,  rods  or  olive  branches  twined 
with  woollen  infulae  {licriipiot  K\dSoi,  Soph. 
O.  T.  8 ;  cf.  Hdt.  viL  19 ;  iKernpitu  [Ikt-  Aesch. 
Suppl.  192] ;  Hdt.  v.  51).  See  Ov.  Met.  xi.  279 ; 
liv.  xxiv.  80  ;•  Tac.  Hiat.  i.  66. 

Yelnm.  (1)  A  sail.  [Hayii.]  (2)  A  curtain 
or  portiere  hung  over  a  doorway  or  window, 
made  either  to  draw  up  {allevare)  or  aside 
(reducere)  (Suet.  Claud.  20 ;  Juv.  vi.  228,  ix. 
104 ;  Mart.  i.  86).  (8)  The  curtain  in  a  Roman 
theatre  [Theatmml.  (4)  The  awning  in  an 
amphitheatre.  In  uiis  sense  velarium  is  once 
used  (Juv.  iv.  122 :  cf.  Lucr.  iv.  78 ;  Ov.  A.  A. 
1 108). 

Yena'tio.  (1)  {fiitpa,  Kvtnjyfala).  Hunting  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems 
{II.  V.  49,  xxi.  486,  Od,  vi.  102,  xix.  429-446); 
both  for  food  {Od.  ix.  164)  and  for  sport  (II. 
ix.  648).  The  animals  hunted  are  lions  (ll. 
xvii.  182),  panthers  (xxi.  678),  wild  boars  (xi. 
414),  deer  (xi.  478,  Od.  x.  169,  xix.  227),  ibex 
{Od.  xvii.  296),  hares  (»&.).  As  regards  the 
method  and  appliances,  we  notice  especially 
the  absence  of  nets  rAetel.  The  huntsmen 
{hrateriipts)  take  the  hounds  forward  to  track 
the  boar  (cf .  Od.  xvii.  812),  and  the  hunting- 
party  follows,  armed  with  spears.  The  Homeric 
hunting  weapons  are  spears  {B6pv,  fyxos,  Od, 
X.  161,  xix.  487),  javelins  (&icoktcy,  H.  xi.  661 ; 
alyay4tu,  Od.  ix.  166),  bows  and  arrows  {II.  xi. 
478),  clubs  {Od.  xi.  675). 

The  later  Greek  hunting  may  be  best  studied 
in  Xenophon's  treatise  Cynegeticua.  The 
equipment  of  the  hounds  {icdauos  Kw&y)  con- 
sists of  collars  (S^pom),  leashes  or  couples 
{lfuiin€s)t  and  broaa  belts  {ffr^Kfiovlm)  with 
spikes  sewn  in.  They  are  never  allowed  to  hunt 
foxes,  because  it  takes  them  off  their  proper 
game.  The  iipKvwp6s  goes  out  early  and  sets 
the  nets  {Apievts)  into  which  the  hunted  animal 
is  to  be  driven :  the  Kwrnyirris  brings  on  the 
hounds,  and  the  hare  is  eiUier  driven  into  the 
nets  or  run  till  she  falls  exhausted,  or  some- 
times is  killed  by  a  ^6ira\o¥  {\aywfi6\of,  Theocr. 
iv.  49).  For  hunting  deer  a  larger  and  stronger 
hound  {'Itfitidi  Ktftliv)  is  used,  and  the  hunter  has 
javelins ;  snares  also  {rtioirrpiifiat)  are  set.  For 
wild  boars,  besides  toe  boar-hounds  and  nets, 
we  find  mention  of  boar-spears  (8Jpv,  venabu- 
lum)f  which  are  not  thrown  as  javelins,  but 
slanted  to  receive  a  charge  (cf.  Verg.  iv.  181, 
ix.  668 ;  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6).  Lions  and  panthers  are 
trapped  by  pitfalk  (with  a  decoy),  or  poisoned 
(cf.  Plin.  viii.  §  99).    The  Roman  meUiod  of 
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hanting  hares,  deer,  or  wild  boars  was  much 
the  same  as  that  described  by  Xenophon. 

(2)  The  name  venaiio  was  given  among  the 
Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
foQght  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These 
exhibitions  were  originally  confined  to  the 
games  of  the  Ciroos.  Julias  Caesar  first  b^t 
a  wooden  amphitheatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
wild  beasts ;  the  venationes  were  still  held  in 
the  Circus.  The  persons  who  fought  with  the 
beasts  were  either  condemned  criminals  or 
captives,  or  individuals  who  did  so  for  the  sake 
ofpay  and  were  trained  for  the  purpose.  [Betti- 

Durinff  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Elmpire  an  immense  variety  of 
animals  was  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  many  thousands  were  fre- 
quently slain  at  one  time.  The  spectacle  was 
called  especially  ludut  matutinuSj  as  coming 
before  the  gladiatorial  combat.  The  first  re- 
corded occasion  of  a  venatio  is  in  186  B.C. ;  in 
these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited 
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Caesar  also  introduced  bull-fights  with 
lian  horsemen.  Other  animals  mexitioaed 
snakes  (Suet.  Aug.  48),  xhiiuK 
(rarely)  Dears,  hyenas,  leopards,  setoaa,  wid 
horses,  wild  boars,  ostriches,  hippopotami,  kK, 
At  the  consecration  of  the  great 
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of  Titus,  5000  wild  beasts  and  4000 
animals  were  killed  (Suet.  Tit.  7) ;  anc 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
victories  over  the  Daoians.  Under  tbe  em- 
perors  we  read  of  a  kind  of  venatio  in  wibek 
the  beasts  were  given  up  to  the  people^  v^ 
were  allowed  to  rush  into  the  areat^  tho  d. 


Fig.  1188.— Ballati  from  Um  tcnnb  of  SoMiraa 


fLiv.  zxxix.  23).  In  the  Ludi  Ciroenses,  168  B.C., 
there  were  sixtv-three  African  panthers  and 
forty  bears  ana  elephants  (Liv.  xliv.  18).  A 
hundred  lions  were  exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his 
praetorship,  which  were  destroyed  by  javelin 
men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for  the  purpose. 
Soaurus  (curule  aedile  58  B.C.)  exhibited  a 
hippopotflkmus  and  five  crocodiles.  At  the 
venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  second  consul- 
ship, 65  B.C.,  at  which  Cicero  was  present 
(Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1),  600  lions  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  elephants  were  slaughtered :  the  latter 
fought  with  Oaetulians,  who  hurled  darts 
against  them,  and  they  attempted  to  break 
through  the  railings  (clathri)  by  which  they 
were  separated  from  the  spectators.  To  guard 
against  this  danger  Julias  Caesar  surrounded 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trenches 
(euripi).  Men  of  straw  (pilae)  were  thrown 
into  the  amphitheatre,  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
animal,  whether  he  would  sulk  or  charge,  or  to 
divert  his  attention. 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
his  third  consulship,  45  B.C.  the  venatio  lasted 
for  five  days.  Camelopards  were  then  for  the 
first  time  seen  in  Italy  (Suet.  lul.  89).    Julius 


and  carry  away  what  ihey  pleased.  On  suck 
occasions  large  trees  were  planted  in  ihe  ciroos, 
and  no  savage  animals  were  admitted  into  it. 

These  spectacles  were  continued  till  tiie  6Ui 
century  aj).,  but  had  gradually  become  lees 
destroctlYe  to  human  fife,  since  the  bestiani 
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had  more  contrivances  afforded  for  protection 
and  escape.    [AmphitheatmnL] 

Venefi  eivxn,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  it;  but  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  this  charge  was  frequently 
brought  against  women  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  tiieir  guilt,  like  that  of  witchcraft  in 
Europe,  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  many 
accusations  of  this  crime  may  be  attributed  to 
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X>opular  panic  (see  Thuc.  ii.  48),  the  crime  of 
poisoning  seems  to  have  been  more  frequent 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  Respecting 
the  crime  of  poisoning  at  Athens,  see  Appendix, 
GrREEK  Law,  0ap^,dKCi>v  vpa^t^. 

Tbe  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Home 
in   any  public  way  was  in  831  B.C.,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.     On  the  infor- 
mation of  a  slave-girl,  the  curole  aediles  sar- 
prised   about   twenty   matrons,   among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  in  the  act  of  prepar- 
ing drugs  over  a  fire  ;  and  being  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  to  drink  these  in  the  Forum, 
they     perished    by     their     own     wickedness. 
Further  informations  were  laid,  and  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  con- 
demned   (Liv.    viii.   18).      "We    next    read   of 
poisoning  in    connexion  with  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Liv.  xxxix.  8)  in  184 
B.C.,  when  2000  persons  were  condenmed  (Liv. 
xxxix.  38,  41).      [Baeohanalia.]     Similar  in- 
vestigations were  neld  in  180  and  154  B.C.    The 
speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup^hes 
us    with    several  particulars  on    this  suDject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  and  some   females  who  ex- 
celled in  the  art  were  in  great  request.    One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Locusta,  who 
poisoned  Claudius  at   the  command  of  Agrip- 
pina,  and  Britannicus  at  that  of  Nero.  Locusta 
gave  instruction  in  the   art  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  66, 
xiii.  15 ;  Suet.  Nero,  88 ;    Juv.  i.  71). 

The    first    legislative     enactment     directed 
against   poisoning  was    a  law  of  the  dictator 
Sulla — Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariU  et  veneficia — 
passed  in  82  B.C.,  which  continued  in  force,  with 
some  alterations,  to   the  latest  times.    It  con- 
tained provisions  against  all  who  made,  bought, 
sold,  possessed,  or  gave  poison  with  intent  to 
murder  (Cic.   Cluent.  54,    168).    The  punish- 
ment fixed  by  this  law  was  the  deporUUio  in 
insulam  and  the  confiscation   of  property,  or 
interdictio  aquae  et  ignia  [Lex  Cornelia].   By 
a  senatusconsultum  all  dm  ggiste  ( pigmentarii) 
who  administered  poisons  carelessly  were  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  this  law.     [Pharmaoopola.] 
The  word  veneficiun^  was  also  applied  to 
potions,  incantations,  &c.  (Cio.  Brut,  60,  217) ; 
whence  we  find  veneficue  and  venefica  used  m 
the  sense  of  a  sorcerer  and  sorceress  in  general. 
[Soperttitio.] 

YentiUi'bmm  (dpTro^,  Ar.  Pax,  657).    A  win- 
nowing fork,  used  in  threshing  legumina ;  in  St. 
Matt  lii.  12  (Vulg.)  =  vannua,  [Agriculture.] 
Yerbe'na.    [Saffinina.] 
Vere'dni,  Vereaa'riiu.  A  post-horse.   [Cor- 
•Hf  publieof.] 
Venia.    [Senms.] 

Ver  taenim  {tros  lfp6v).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  ectrly  Italian  nations,  especially  of 
the  Umbro-Sabellian  stock,  in  times  of  danger 
and  distress,  to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of 
everything  bom  in  the  next  spring;  that  is, 
between  the  1st  of  March  and  the  last  day  of 
April,  if  the  calamity  under  which  they  were 
labouring  should  be  removed ;  it  might  also  be 
vowed  as  a  thank-offering  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 10,  xxxiv. 
44).  This  sacrifice  in  the  early  times  compre- 
hended both  human  beings  and  domestic 
animals.  But  in  later  times  the  children 
were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were 
driven  with  covered  faces  across  the  frontier  of  | 
their  native  country.  Several  Italian  nations 
traced  their  origin  to  an  emigration  of  this 
kind  in  a  ver  sacrum :  Samnites,  Lucanians, 
Bruttii,  Pioentini,    Hirpini ;    the  Umbri    and 
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Sabini  being  regarded  as  aboriginal.  Mars, 
the  national  god  of  Italy,  sends  guides  for  the 
homeless  warriors,  in  the  case  of  the  Hirpini  a 
wolf  (hirpus),  of  the  Picentini  a  woodpecker 
{picua),  of  the  Samnites  an  ox.  It  is  probably 
a  traer  view  to  recognise  in  these  legends  the 
ancient  animal  totems  of  these  tribes  than  to 
suppose  that  the  legend  arose  from  the  tribal 
name.  The  Mamertini,  or  *  sons  of  Mars '  in 
Sicily,  traced  their  origin  to  a  ver  sacrum. 

In  the  two  historical  instances  in  which  the 
Romans  vowed  a  ver  sacrum — that  is,  after 
the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenua  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War — the  vow  was  confined 
to  domestic  animals  (Liv.  xxii.  10). 

Yeren'ra.    [Feniu.] 

Vertici'llTU  {a'tf>6rBv\os,  Plat.  Bep.  616  c). 
The  whorl  of  a  spindle  (Plin.  xxzvii.  11). 
[FosTu;  Turbo.] 

.  Veru,  Veru'tum.  (l)  [Anni  and  Armour, 
Speabb.]  (2)  A  spit,  laid  upon  dogs  (varae) 
and  turned  by  hand  ( Verg.  Aen,  i.  212). 

Vesi'ca.  A  bladder  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  804) ;  or 
anything  made  of  bladder,  as  a  purse,  a  lantern 
(Mart.  xiv.  62),  a  cap  (Mart.  viii.  88)  worn  by 
women  when  engaged  in  household  work  to 
keep  their  hair  from  dust. 

veipae,  Vefpillo'nef.    [Fnnai.] 

Vefta'lef  (Virffinea  Veatalea,  Sacerdotea  V.), 
The  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta,  who  ministered 
in  her  temple  and  watehed  the  eternal  fire. 
They  belonged  te  the  most  ancient  class  of 
priesthoods  [SacerdOf]  whose  duties  were 
limited  to  the  service  of  particular  deities. 
Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  connected 
l«rith  the  earliest  Roman  traditions  (Liv.  i.  20) ; 
and  they  are  known  to  have  survived  at  Alba 
down  to  the  age  of  the  later  Empire.  The  in- 
stitution is  also  found  at  Lavinium  and  Tibur, 
and  was  no  doubt  originally  common  te  all 
Latin  communities.  The  original  number  of 
the  Vestals  was  four,  two  representing  the 
Ramnes,  two  the  Tities ;  te  these  two  were 
added  by  Tarauinius  Priscus  or  Servius  Tullius, 
to  represent  tne  third  tribe,  Luceres. 

The  germ  of  the  cult  of  Vesta  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  primitive 
man  in  obtaining  &re,  and  in  the  consequent 
veneration  with  which  he  regarded  it.  Con- 
venience suggested  that  in  one  house  in  every 
settlement  a  fire  should  be  kept  perpetually 
burning,  from  which  the  members  of  tne  com- 
munity could  at  any  time  procure  the  flame. 
This  house  was  that  of  the  king  or  chief,  whose 
unmarried  daughters  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  up  the  fire;  their  brothers 
also,  as  *  kinolers '  {fiaminea),  had  duties  of  the 
same  kind,  perhaps  more  especially  sacrificial 
[Prytaneum].  From  the  first,  probably,  this 
duty  of  the  chiefs  daughters  was  a  religious 
one,  and  the  flame  was  a  sacred  flame  (Ov. 
Fast.  vi.  291);  and  thus  the  fire  became  a 
deity,  and  the  duties  of  the  chiefs  daughters 
were  transferred  to  an  organised  virgin  priest- 
hood. What  had  been  matter  of  utility  be- 
comes symbolic  of  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
state ;  and  the  purity  and  antique  simplicity  of 
the  maiden  prientesses  recalled  their  humble 
origin  even  in  the  latest  ages  of  Roman  history. 

(1)  Qwcdificationa, — The  maiden  who  was 
to  be  a  Vestal  must  not  be  under  six  or  over 
ten  years  of  age ;  she  must  be  perfect  in  ajl 
her  limbs,  and  in  full  enjojrment  of  all  her 
senses;  must  be  *patrimaet  matrima,'  t.tf.have 
both  parento  living;  and  these  i)arents  must 
be,  if  not  patricians,  at  least  free  and  free- 
bora,  and  residing  in  Italy. 
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(2)  Mode  of  Appointment. — When  a  vacancy 
occurred,  the  Pontifex  Maximos  named  at  his 
discretion  twenty  ^fB,  qualified  as  above,  one 
of  whom  was  pm>licly  fixed  on  by  lot,  an 
exemption  being  granted,  amongst  others,  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  a  sister  already  a 
Vestal,  whose  father  was  fiamen,  augur,  &c. 

When  Uie  girl  was  chosen,  the  oeremony  of 
eaptio  by  the  Pontifex  Maximns  took  place. 
This  was  an  appUoation  of  the  old  legal  pro- 
cedure of  manctpaMo  per  omi  et  libranu  The 
Pontifex  Maximus  took  the  girl  by  the  hand 
and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn  formula,  ending 
with  the  word  *  capio.*  By  this  ceremony  the 
girl  passed  out  of  the  potestas  of  her  father 
mto  that  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  entered 
a  new  and  sacred  familiar  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  the  members^  the 
Vestals  with  the  flamines  and  flaminiciMS 
and  the  paterftunilias  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 
She  suffered  by  the  process  no  capitis  de- 
minutio,  but  on  the  contrary  was  henceforth 
quslified  to  hold  property  independently  and  to 
make  a  wilL 

After  this  ceremony  the  new  Vestal  ,was  con- 
ducted to  the  Atrium  Vestae ;  her  hair  was  cut 
off  and  hung  on  a  branch  of  the  sacred  lotus 
tree,  but  was  suffered  to  grow  again.  She  was 
then  clothed  in  the  white  garments  of  a  Vestal, 
and  was  sworn  to  abide  in  her  office  and  to 
maintain  her  virginity  for  not  less  than  thirty 
years.  If  she  chose  then  to  resign  her  office, 
she  became  a  private  individual,  and  was  en- 
titled to  marry. 

(S)  Duties. — The  Vestal  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  first  ten  years  of  her  service  in  learning  these, 
the  next  ten  years  in  practising  them,  and  the 
third  decade  m  teaching  them  to  novices.  The 
chief  duty,  however,  was  the  simple  one  of 
tending  the  sacred  fire,  the  extinction  of  which 
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the  15th  the  pentia  or  temple-storelKKae  •!: 
Vesta  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  refoee  car^i-.) 
removed  to  a  particular  spot.  At  the  b^r^ef 
festivals  of  Consus  and  Ops  Consiva  in  A.^^ 
they  were  present,  and  agpain  on  tbe  Ide^  ^ 
September.  At  the  end  of  the  reli^icKu  jtaz 
they  provided  tnola  salsa  for  thfi  Lnpemia. 
the  feast  of  fructification. 

To  the  Vestals  was  oommitted  the  cjiazfi 
of  the  sacred  reUcs  which  formed  the  fsi^ 
pignus  imperiij  deposited  in  the  i'niTw>»4  &th 
turn,  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  si'r 
the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  Scane  wf- 
posed  Uiat  these  included  the  Palladimn^oilKs 
the  Samothracian  gods  carried  hy  I>arda2in5  sr- 
Troy  and  transported  to  Italy  by  Aeneas;  hm 
all  agreed  in  believing  that  something  '^  '-^^ 
sanctity  was  here  preserved  in  a  smaU 
jar  closely  sealed,  while  another  exactl 
in  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  aide  {Or.FttL 
vi.  866;  Lucan,  ix.  994). 

A  Vestal  who  violated  the  TOfr  of  fia^xr 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death,  aocordin;^  to  ^«e  k» 
of  Numa.  By  that  of  Tazqnimaa  Praei&, 
when  condemned  by  the  oolite  of  pooti&ei. 
she  was  stripped  of  her  vittae  and  otl^  bad;ee<> 
of  office,  was  scourged,  attired  like  a  ooqitt, 
placed  in  a  close  litter  and  borne  tiirongh  tk 
forum  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  real  fmsenu 
to  a  risii^  ground  called  the  Cc^n^nta  SeHer%^ 
tuSy  withm  the  city  walls,  close  to  the  Co&w 
gate.  There  a  small  vault  nnderground  hni 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  cosrk 
a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  litUe  food.  Tbr 
Pontifex  Maximus,  after  secret  prayer,  opeoed 
the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit,  and,  pud^f 
her  on  the  steps  of  the  ladder  irhicoL  gsw 
access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  deliv^^d  hs 
over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his  aasst- 
ants,  who  led  her  down,  drew  up  the  ladikc 


was  the  most  fearful  of  all  prodigia^    If  such ,  filled  the  pit  with  earth,  and  left  her  to  peciik 


extinction  was  the  fault  of  the  Vestal  on  duty, 
she  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  dark 
by  the  Pontifex  Maximus;  he  rekindled  the 
flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
from  a  felix  arhor  (Li v.  xxviii.  11).  Their 
other  daily  duties,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
were  such  as  the  datighters  of  a  primitive 
household  might  have  performed,  l^ey  had 
to  bring  fresh  water  on  their  heads  from  a 
sacred  spring,  e.g.  that  of  Egeria;  and  no 
water  was  ever  supplied  to  them  in  pipes.  A 
marble  tank  in  the  peristyle  of  uie  house 
served  as  a  receptacle  for  the  water  which 
they  brought;  wnen  used  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, this  was  mixed  with  muries^  i.e.  salt 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an  earthen 
jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.  They  also  daily 
sprinkled  the  temple  with  holy  water,  and 
adorned  it  with  laurel,  which  was  renewed 
once  a  year.  The  same  homely  character  of 
their  service  is  seen  in  the  antique  simplicity 
of  the  utensils  they  used;  whicn  were  all  of 
the  most  ordinary  ware,  made  of  baked  clay, 
and  vrithout  ornament  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  810). 

The  Vestals  also  hod  certain  public  duties  in 
connexion  with  fixed  festivals  of  the  calendar, 
all  belonging  to  the  oldest  class  of  Italian 
rustic  rites.  The  Vestals  began  the  year  with 
the  renewal  of  the  sacred  fire  on  me  1st  of 
March.  The  Fordicidia  and  Parilia  followed 
in  April,  and  the  women's  festival  of  the 
Bona  Dea  on  May  1.  From  May  7  to  14  they 
made  their  sacrificial  cake  {mola  salsa)  from 
the  first  ripe  ears  of  com,  by  pounding  it.  On 
May  15  they  were  present  at  the  rite  of  Uie 
Argei.    On  June  9  was  the  Vestalia,  and  on 


The  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to  detsb 
in  the  forum  (Pint.  Numa,  10 ;  Iiiv.  it.  ii,  xzi^ 
67 ;  Suet.  Dom.  8). 

(4)  Privileges. — ^The  Vestals  were  nuuntaiaaj 
at  the  public  cost  and  from  sums  of  money  sai 
land  bequeathed  from  time  to  time  to  the  cor 
poration  (Suet.  Aug,  81,  Tib.  76).    Fran  ilie 
moment  of   their  consecration  they  wen  n- 
leased  from  all  parental  potestas.    They  had  « 
right  to  make  a  will,  and  to  give  evidence  in  s 
court  of  justice  without  taking  an  oa^.    Eae^ 
Vestal  was  preceded  by  a  lictor,  like  the  Flaraefi 
Dialis,  when  she  went  abroad;  consols  a^ 
praetors  made  way  for  her,  and  lowered  tiieir 
fasces ;  even  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  reraected 
the  holy  character  of  the  Vestals  (Suet.  Tih.  ^ 
Augustus  granted  to  them  the  ius  trium  IHhopo- 
rum,  and  assigned  them  a  conmuioaoaB  plaor 
in  the  theatre  (Suet.  Aug.  44 ;  Tac  Ann,  ir. 
16),  a  privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before 
at  the  gladiatorial  shows  (Cic.  Muren,  35, 73). 
Great  weight  wa«  attached  to  their  interoes^ 
sion  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger  and  difficult? 
(Suet.  lul.  1,  Vitell.  16 ;  Tao.  Ann.  iii.  69),  aa^ 
if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  w 
led  to  punishment  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
his  release.    Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperon, 
were  committed  to  their  charge  (Suet.  lul*  83; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  8),  for  when  in  such  keeping  Umt 
were  considered  inviolable;  and  very  solemn 
treaties  were  placed  in  their  hands.     Thar 
persons  were  inviolable  (Plut.  Numa,  10) ;  and 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  rojal 
household,    they    were     buried    within     the 
pomerium. 

The  Vestals  were  attired  entirely  in  white. 


VESTIBnLUM 
Origin&ltr,  perhapn,  their  dreas  wu  the  toga. 
But  the  portrait  at&tnes  of  Vestals  Istel;  dis- 
coverod,  dabiQg  from  the  saooad  oentory  aJ). 
ehow  tlut  thsy  vore  d  Btola  or  long  gown,  oon- 
fined  by  a  giidle  at  the  mist,  and  naaaUj  sleere- 
lesB  :  Bjid  over  this  a  pftUiiun.  On  their  head 
wKa  aa  tn/uia,or di*dem-likabBiid,trom  wbiab. 
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ptusing  and  driving  wttte  or  light  vehicles 
along  a  road.  Fin  incladesboth  Uerandaetvi, 
and  is  the  right  of  trafiic  of  any  descriptidn 
along  a  via  properly  so  called,  i.e^  a  regiuarly 
made  street  or  mad  [see  Appendix,  Rohak  Law, 
Bnrlnil].  Bf  the  lava  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
the  minimam  width  o(  »  via  hob  fixed  at  S  feet. 
Three  kinds  of  viod  are  diatinguiahed : 


pablic  1 


□n  each  side,  depended  tritlae ;  and  when  sacri- 
flcina  the;  woio  also  the  tu^bttlum,  a  white 
wooUen  hood  with  a  purple  bocdei,  folded  over 
the  bead  and  fastened  below  with  a  hroooh 
{fibula).     (See  flg.  1141.) 

Of  the  organisation  and  lotenor  life  of  the 
Vestala,  we  know  very  little.  Thejr  eeem  to 
hate   risen   gradoaily  in  dignity  by  seniority 


...ie  ol  Virgo  Vealalia 
Mother  Snperior.     Th( 

inally  under  the  snpei 


ma,  wae  a  kind  s 


(c/.  Liv. 
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tion  ^  the  PoDtifei  Haiimi 
All  resided  togetlier  in  a  honse  joining  the 
Begia  and  the  roond  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Uie 
sonth-eaalern  comer  of  the  Forum  Bomnnom, 
immediatelv  under  the  Palatine  HiU. 

The  ample  siie  ol  this  honse  seems  to  show 
that  after  the  firrt  century  aj>.  the  Vestals  were 
no  longer  content  with  their  former  simplioity 
of  life ;  it  may  have  been  neoessary  to  their 
reputAtion  and  djgnity  that  thejr  should  live  in 
comfort,  if  not  in  splendour.  It  was  partly 
rebuilt  after  the  great  fire  of  IBl  xj>.,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  oocnpied  bjr  the  Vestals  for  two 
i»Dturies  after  that  date,  m  spite  of  the  pnhlio 
recognition  of  Christianity,  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  some  Vestals  seem  to 
have  become  Christians.  After  the  entry  of 
Theodosius  (894  aj>.)  into  Borne,  the  Vestals 
were  disperwid  and  their  order  abolished. 

Veitl'DnliuiL    [Bomni;  iMin*.] 

7«iU>'ril    [Eianltw.] 

Taxi-Unm.    [Blswt  mUiUrU.] 

Via.  In  legal  Catin  the  word  tria  signifies 
(1)  a  rural  eervitade;  (S)  a  regularly  made 
street  or  road.  In  the  flnt  sense  it  is  dis- 
tLngniihable  from  the  serrituden  ol  tier  and 


bore,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  with  their  soil  vested  in  the  state.  Such 
roads  led  either  to  the  sea,  or  to  a  town,  or  la 
a  river,  or  to  another  public  road.  They  were 
repaired  by  contractors  {r0demptoret)t  at  the 

Sihlic  expense ;  afiiedcontribntion  being  also 
ried  (khq  the  neighbouring  landownera. 
(a    Viae  privalae,  ruiiicae,   or    agrariae: 

Erivate  or  country  roads,  originally  conatmcted 
y  private  persons,  in  whom  £eir  soil  was  lested. 
(8)  Viatvicinala:  viltage,diBtrict,orcras*. 
roads,  leading  throagh  or  towards  a  vicvt  or 
village.  Thaj  were  conaiderod  public  or  pri- 
vate, according  to  the  fact  of  their  origmal 
construction  out  of  pabhc  or  private  fnnda  or 
materials.  They  were  repaired  by  Uie  magit^ 
tri  pagarum  or  magistratee  of  the  pagui  or 
canton.  The^  oould  require  the  neighliaaring 
landowners  either  to  furnish  labour  or  to  keep 
in  repair,  at  their  own  expense,  a  certain  length 
of  road  p»  ■"*■{;  through  their  respective  pro- 

I.   HiBIOHS. 

The  public  road  system  of  the  Roman*  waa 
military  in  its  aims  and  spirit.  '  With  the 
exception  of  some  outlying  portions  .  .  .  the 
whole  empire  waa  penetrated  by  these  iters-  - . . 
They  reach  the  Wall  in  Britain ;  run  along  the 
Bhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates;  and 
cover,  as  with  a  network,  the  interior  provinaea 
of  the  empire '  (Qoeat,  Oriiiina   Ceiticae,  ii. 
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m  the  fourth  century  aj>.  It  is  aow 
Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  In  this  u 
the  territoriea  and  seas  depicted  are  drawn  < 

regard  to  their  true  geographical  conformat 
and  relative  position.  It  runs  east  and  wi 
and  itH  existing remaina comprise  all  thekno 
world  between  the  esst  coast  of  Britain  and 
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wu  in  eulf  times  pi 

oensora.      in  Rome  l_ 

boarhood,  the  iraidB  iri 

certkin  officiU   bodiea.     In  Italy  the  oeuaorial 

responaibilit^  puaed  to  the  commanders  o(  the 

Romui  umiag,  imd,   later,  to  special  oommiB- 

■ionan   {camtorei).      In    the    proTiiioes,    the 

oonml    or   praetor   and   hii    lentM  reoeired 

aathorit;  to  deal  directly  with  the  co 

{Cic  Font,  i,  §6  7,  8). 

The  care  of  the  atreeta  and  roads  wit 
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inaora  who  bailt  them  ate  tb 
.   39),  the    Plaminii        ' " 


nitted  in  the  • 


(1)  Via  ftfrnmo,  a,  plain   road  of  liriill 
earth.  " 

(S)   F*d  glareaia,glarpa  vfraio,  an  n 
rood  with  a  grareUea  anrfaoa  (Lit.  ilL  T 

(S)  Via  munito,   Uipide    ymtdrata 
lUice  lirala,  a  regular  mstallsd  loai,  |i 
with  rectangalor  bloclia  of    tbti   at"     ~' 
country,  or  with  polygonal  blacks  ol 

The  first  pared  road  waa  tlie  ApptaA,  Ul 
Borlior  roada  were  probablj*  leveled  CiJ 
tracka,  or  liku  modem  roada,  maided  <: 
road.metol.  Soch  were  the  Via  Ostniajl.i 
ii.  II,  aboDt  fiOO  h.c);  the  Tia  LaCinatD-* 
aboDt  490  B.C.) ;  the  Via  Nomeutana  <w  F---^ 
leneia  (iii.  CS,  MB  B.C.),  ' 

Via  ttrata  and  via  n 


:onBtmctioD,  except  as  iwarda 
Dr  aoriace.     Thia  ooDUsted,  in  U 


a  Albini 


■       ,   (oen 


contracta  (or  paving  tlie  streeta  inaide  Borne 
with  lava,  and  tor  laying  down  the  roads  oat- 
aide  the  city  with  gravel.  Bide-walks  were 
olflo  proTidad  (Lit.  xii.  'itl). 

The  official  bodiea  which  firat  succeeded  the 
censors  in  the  core  of  ths  atreeta  and  roads 
were  two  in  number,  lit.  (1)  the  Quatuoniiri 
viit  in  urbe  furgandit  oc   viarum  curanda- 

(3)  the  Diioviri  viit  extra  urbem  purgandii, 
with  juiiadiction  outside  the  walls.  Xbeii  au. 
Uioritf  extended  over  all  roada  between  the 
city  wall  and  the  flrat  milestone  (priinut  lapU) 
beyond, 

AagTiBtas  pul 


t  agger  Tiae   (agger  P"*** 


GtroBtae  put  the  lo^a  near  Boma  under  „^g  ^  polygonal  block,  of 
™..B,oner»  caUed  Viginavlrl.  n>dud;Qg  !«ya)  or  rTt^ular  blocks  of 
Ouatrtnrinri.  and   fu^RentMl   se   censor  the      a.  ...'/, ..7^    .    . 


the  Qua 

post  of  Buperinlendent  imagijier).  representing 
thus  iu  himaelf  the  par.unount  aathm^ty  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  cenaors.  Ha  ap. 
Iiointod  man  of  praetorian  rank  to  he  iiawoiol 
or  Toad.makers,  aasigning  to  each  of  Uiem  two 
ticlors ;  and  mode  the  olfice  of  curator  of  each 
of  the  great  public 
appointing  to  it  m< 

Hitherto  men  of  ioflnence  and  liberality  had  , 
been  appointed  from  time  to  time  aa  curatorea 
□r  temporary  comiaiBBianers  to  superintend 
the  work  of  repur.  Thus  Julius  Caesar  be- 
ta oDratot  (ST  B.c.)  ol  the  Via  Appia,  and 
it  hia  own  money  liberally  upon  it  (Pint. 
ua^t-  G).  The  expeasea  of  rood.making  and 
repairing  wer«  met  oat  of  Tariona  funda,  pnhlio 
and  private,  eatataa,  taiea  and  ratea  levied  tea: 
the  purpose. 

It  wa>  the  duty  of  eooh  cniator,  ondei  U 
Bf  stem  established  by  Augustus,  to  issue  ooi 
tracts  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  h 
road,  and  to  aee  them  properly  carried  oat. 

The  Itinerary  of  Anlonmna,  pnbliahed  under 

standing  evidence  of  the  minute  care  which 
was  bestowed  on  the  aervice  of  the  public  roads 
under  the  Empire. 

In  Rome  itaelf  each  householder  was  l^^ally 
responsible  for  the  repair  o(  that  portior  ' 
the  street  which  paeeed  hia  own  hoDse. 


(travertine,  peperino,  or 
onntry).  The  lower  sorfaoes  of  the  iq«>^ 
tonea,  here  abonn  as  flat,  wers  sometinHsO 
3  a  point  or  edge  in  order  to  gra^  thf  >A 
lyer  (B)  more  firmly. 

B,  Ifucletu;  kernel  or  bedding  of  fine  ca 
lade  of  broken  potsherda  ai '  " — 

C.  Rudui ;  broken  atone 


spent  hia  own  n 


Fioa  are  alao  diati 


mateiiola  and 


I  diatingoiah 
methods  ei 


D.  Sfalumen;  stones  of  a  aim  to  t 
ding  to  the    hand. 
Ihaa  we  i     B.  Natire  earUi,  levelled  and,  il  nsc«a«! 
i  rammed  liKhL 


VIA 

'B'.  Orepida,  titargo  or  lemita:  ntieed  foot- 
ray,  or  ndsmlk,  on  audi  aide  of  the  via.  It 
'oa  Btrengthened  by  umbimea  or  odge-Btonea 
Q),  anAgomphi  or  ieib-stonet  of  greater  use 
Liid  heigbt,  which  were  placed  At  mtervile  in 
lie  line  of  umbonei. 

'Wliere  the  fonDdation  was  of  look,  the  tfatu- 
nen  &iid  rudut  were  diapeiued  with,  ftnd  the 
titoleua  and  dorium  snfBoed.    Tliis  is  the  owe 


CKitia  OrMchoa  wai  the  fint  to  proTide  the 
publio  roads  sjBlematicallT  with  milealoneB 
{miliaria)  (Pint.  O.  Oraechui,  T),  thoDgb 
QuleHtones  eiisted  on  certaiD  roode  at  a  much 
earlier  period  [llannirk,  m.  p.  ili].  The 
diatanoea  recorded  on  the  nulestoneB  of  each 
Toacl  irere  loeaatired  from  the  pkto  bj  which 
that  road  iaaoed  from  Rome.  In  98  B.C. 
Augaatns  erected  in  the  Forom,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Miliarium  Aureum  or 
Golden  Mileatona  (Tac.  Si>t.  i.  ST,  Soet.  Otho, 
6).  It  was,  properly  apeaking,  not  a  mile- 
xtODe,  bnt  an  Izopeiul  Itinerary  or  Table  of 

Trftyelling  on  the  poblio  roads  was  facili- 
tated by  the  eatablishraent  of  (1)  mutationei 
\iJt\ayai)  or  posting- honses,  and  (3)  wiaT»Km«( 
(jcOToAmrto),  rtatioos  or  retting  place*,  where 
the  joniney  could  be  conTeniently  broken. 
Fora  


s',  see  flnniu  pnblli 

The  following  illustration  of   a  part  of  the 

Via  Btabiana  at  Pompeii  shows  some  of  the 

stepping-stonee  which  are  to  be  foond  in  nearly 

every  atrset  id  the  town,  wbaterei  its  breadth. 

ts  are  piaetically  blocked  by 


both  in  Rome  and 
1  closely  reetricted, 


VICE81MA 
Until  the  reign  of  Soptimi 
ail  i.D.j  riding  and  drivi 

and  at  times  forbidden 
street  tratSc  of  the  ordinar 
town  aeenu  to  haye 
or  Tatoan  to-day.  Heavy  burdens  wen 
on  the  backs  of  haraas,  mules,  or  cattle.  Walk. 
ing  was  the  rule,  riding  on  horsebaok  or  in  a 
litter  waa  the  eieeption,  driving  almost  un- 
known. In  the  case  of  Pompeii  carriages  and 
horses  were,  beyond  a  doabt,  confined  to  certain 
'.a    An  eitont  iiBoription  shows  that  the 


atatioi 


raUs. 


within  the 


sibly  tor  litters. 
The  deep  ruts  already  n 

natural  reaolt  of  conSning  the  traffic  to 
streets. 

The  reason  for  the  erection  of  Tery  targe 
Btepping-stones  waa,  probably,  to  provide  tor 
the  OODvenience  of  toot-passenEers  crossing  the 
street  when  the  roadway  was  flooded  by  heavy 
rain.  It  has  not  been  fully  explained  how 
carriages  were  got  past  them. 

TU^eom  (J^iMivv)  is,  properly  speaking, 
everything  necessary  for  a  person  setting  out 
on  a  jooniey,  and  thus  comprehends  money, 
provisions,  diesees,  vessels,  4c.  (Plot.  Epid.  \. 
1,  9;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  12;  Cic.  Sfti.  18,  60). 
When  a  Roman  magistrate  went  to  his  province, 
or  an  envoy  on  any  mission  from  the  senate, 
the  state  provided  hhn  with  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  hie  journey.  Bat  as  the  state  preferred 
paying  a  aom  down  to  having  any  part  in  the 

demptorea)^  who  provided  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  o(  which 
appear  to  have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents 
(Liv.  xli.  1),  AugastOB  fixed  a  som  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank  to  be  given  to  ma^tniles 
on  setting  out  for  theirprovinces  (Cic-  Fa/m. 
lii.  a  ;  Suet  Aug-  SS).  The  power  ol  demand- 
ing these  supplies  was  warranted  by  the  i&n|pia 
of  the  magistrates.  Envoys  were  accredited 
by  a  tii^g  [Csgmtlli]. 

TUl'tOT  waa  a  servant  who  attended  npon  cer- 
tain Roman  magistrates,  as  the  lictor  attended 
npoD  others,  being  chiefly  employed  either  to 
call  upon  senators  to  attend  Uie  meeting  of 
the  senate,  or  to  aommott  the  people  to  the 
oomitia,  Ac.  (Cic.  Sm.  18,  B6;  Liv,  ii.Sfl, 
iii.  C6;  Tribnnni).  Those  magistrates 
who  had  hctors  need  the  lictors  as  their 
personal  attendants  [LiCtOT],  bat  viatoni 
'id   lor  other 


ofScial  messages  (Liv.   vi. 
Cic.  BfTi.  16,  Be,  Clumt.  3T, 


7*). 


singlelarge  stones  in  their  centres , 
streete  are  crossed  by  rows  of  from  two  to 
five  stones.  They  meaaure,  oommonly,  about 
a  feet  by  18  inches,  and  have  their  longer 
Biia  parallel  to  the  footway  on  either  side  of 
the  street.  The  height  of  the  footway  ranges 
from  19  to  18  inijies  above  the  carriage- way,  and 
the  partimilai  height  is,  in  most  cases,  that 
of  the  stepping-stones  also.  Many  streets  are 
marked  with  wheel-mts,  some  of  them  deeply 
lai.  They  ate  found  both  in  the  interstices 
lietween  the  stepping- stones  and  eleewhere. 


hose  of  the  quaestorea 

laestrian  rank.     There 

were  probably  three  decariae  ot  viatoree 

for  the  superior  magistrates,  and  one 

decnria    for    tribnnaa.       Viatores   were 

employed  also  as  attendants  by  Augurs,  Sep- 

iemviri,  Epulones,  and  Sodales  Angnstales. 

Viee'iliiiK.  A  tu  of  5  per  cent.  (1)  Vice- 
nrna  libertatii,  nutnuTniistonum.  When  a 
slave  was  manumitted,  the  state  claimed  G  per 
cent,  on  his  value,  by  a  Uw  passed  in  aST  B.C. 
(Liv.  viu  le ;  Cic  Att.  ii.  16,  -2).  The  Ui,  like 
others,  was  farmed  to  piiblicani ;  but  under 
the  Empire  was  managed  by  procamlorea. 
The  slave  paid  it ;  if  the  master  chose  to  pay, 
the  slave  was  aaid  to  enjoy  gratuUa  Ubertat 
(Snek  Fwp.  M). 
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(9)  Vicetinm  hertditatium  et  Ugatorum, 
legv^j-iatj.  This  diSsn  from  aJl  other  veeli- 
gaUa  by  touching  Bomui  citiieoB  oolf.  Every 
Bomui  oitiaen  had  to  paj-  to  the  oaraTium 
miUtare  [Aamioml  G  per  eent  on  any  in- 
heritance or  lagftcy  left  him.  None  were  eiempt 
except  the  nsarest  telatives  of  the  deceased 
<mi  herada)  uid  persons  whose  leg&cy  or 
inheritance  did  not  exceed  a  certain  snin.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustus, 
in  e  *J).;  bnt  it  is  probably  older  [Lex  Ta- 
■  ~     ~  «  larmed  out  to  pubUcani, 


, ..-jriTTKta  here .. 

Tiotima'rini.    [SuTiflaiiui.] 

Viooi  (akin  to  oWi).    A  term  used  in  dif- 
ferent applications. 

(1)  In  the  earliest  times  the  Torions  Italian 
nations  appear  to  have  lived,  not  in  tovns,  but 
in  cantons  {jiagi),  couaiating  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  vici  or  homesteads,  with  one  conamon 
place  of  shdter  {arx  or  caitellam)  in  time  of 
war.  aometimes  itself  called  pagui.  The  term 
pojfiu  tell  out  of  oee,  bat  t/ieu»  continued  to 
denote  a  hamlet  or  similar  group  of 
attached ' 


p)I 


r '  quarter.'  Strictly  speaking,  it  seems  to  have 
denoted  a  block  of  buildings  bounded  by  streets 
[plateae)  and  alleys  [angipoHut). 

(B)  Serviua  Tallmo  ia  said  to  have  divided  the 
city  oF  Rome  into  four  tribes,  each  subdivided 
into  vici,  while  tJie  oountry  tribes  weie  divided 
into  pagi;  and  when  Augustus  in  B  n.c.  re- 
divided  the  city  into  fourteen  regions,  each 
region  was  atill  subdivided  into  vKt  (Suet.  Aug. 
SO).  The  vtci  in  the  diSerent  regionei  varied 
ID  number :  the  to^  under  AugoatDi  was  366 
tPIin.  iii.  66).  The  vici  were  admimstered  by 
■mngvtri  vicorum,  elecl«d,  four  for  each  viciu, 
mostly  libertini. 

Besides  the  oversight  of  the  drains  and 
taine.  and  a  general  polioe  superviaion  i 
the  aediles,  the  chief  duty  of  the  magittri 
vtcorum  consisted  in  providing  lor  the  worship 
of  (he  larei  eompitole*,  at  the  taeeUa  usually 
erected  at  the  orosswaya. 

Tl'dnln*.  A  trunk  or  baahet  covered  with 
leather  (Plant.  Bud.  iv.  B,  M.  1, 88.  Mm.  v.  T,  lU). 

Ti'gll**.   rixnattu,  ni.  p.  aes,  b.] 
Tigl'IlM.    rCattn,  p.  I4T.J 

TlgloaTirf  from  the  time  of  Augastus,  or 
Vlgintiia'xvlzi  under  the  Bepublic.  A  name 
raven  to  a  group  of  minor  magistratea  at 
Borne.  They  were:  (1)  tnttiiri  capiti^a;  (S) 
tretvin  aura  argenta  aare  fiando  feriitnAo 
(A,  A.  A.  F.  F.),  sometimes  called  tretvirimono- 
taUt;  (8)  qitattuorvinviiiinurbe purgandit; 
(4)  duooiri  tiii*  extra  urfiem  purgandii;  (B) 
decemnin  litibut  iadicaiidia  \  (S)  quattuar 
vraefecti  Capuam  Cuiruu,  The  number  was  re- 
duced to  twenty  by  AugustUB.  Thejr  neie  pro- 
bably all  elected  at  one  time  by  (he  tnbes;  under 
the  Empire  they  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  It 
was  necesaar;  that  candidates  should  possess 
the  csntui  tmaioTim  and  the  lalitt  elatuM. 
The  vigintivirate  lasted  till  the  third  oentury. 

TilU.  Afaim-orcoontry-hoaae.  TheBoman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa :  (1)  viUa 
TiuHca  or  farm-house,  and  (9)  villa  arbana 
or  pseudo-urhana,  a  reaidance  in  the  coontry 
or  in  the  subniba  of  a  town. 

(11  ViUanatica.    [A^ealtnre.] 

(3)  ViUa  urbana  or  pttado-UTbaiia  was  «o 
called  becaoae  its  interior  arrangements  corre- 
sponded for  the  moat  part  to  those  of  a  town- 
house,     [Domui.] 


vnjcus 

A  striking  dillerenee  in  tbe  goiierB]  itpax  ^ 

a,  ooontry-honae  from  that  of  a  towQ-hoa»  ir 
in  tbe  fact  that  the  blank  *ra]ls  <^  tbr  bar! 
were  replaced  in  the  villa  by  long  coloiui^bv 
broken  by  towere,  apsee,  and  the  like. 

Our  chief  soumeB  of  intonn&tion  on  IhisiEt 
ject  ate  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  oi  »*ne 
(ii.  17)  he  describes  his  I^karentine  viU^  b  ^ 
other  (v.  6)  his  Tuscan. 

The  Tuscan  villa  was  af^troached  by  an  at^of 
oF  plane-trees  leading  to  a  colonnade,  in  fn£ 
of  which  was  a  xyitu*  divided  into  Oofttt-heit 
by  borders  of  box.  The  lystos  formed  a  Isna. 
from  which  a  graaay  slopo,  onuunoited  vat 
box-trees  cut  into  the  flgures  of  ■"'"**^-,  ^ 
scended  to  the  level.  Next  to  the  colmna^ 
was  a  small  atrium.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  d* 
Laarentiue  villa  waa  a  aemicirciilar  petidvl-. 
The  intervals  between  the  ooliunna  of  ilu^ 
peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows  l^xn- 
iarialseeDomol).  Iheopenapacsinlhecedr? 
of  the  peristyle  aoenu  to  have  been  conn* 
with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a  tooraaa 
Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  p(u-iatj)a  wai  ■ 
eavaedium,  and  beyond  it  a  tnoliniuDt,  itaiid- 
ing  ont  from  the  other  boildingB,  with  wiodcm 
in  the  front  and  sides,  which  than  oonunaaW 
a  view  of  the  gnranda  and  of  the  aiiinmidai 
country. 

There  is  mention  ol  eeveral  chajnfaos,  » 
library,  and  aervanta"  looma ;  while  the  i*bEr 
wing  IS  oconpied  with  dining-rooms,  h«ths,  lai 
two  towers,  with  various  other  rooniB.  A  aUx- 
nsde  {crypitmorHcnt)  ran  round  tlie  gaidca. 

In  the  villa  at  Pompeii  the  arrsngoncn  -' 
somewhat  different,  and  corresponds  in  itemaJ 
features  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitrrmus 
(vi.  9).  The  entrance  is  in  tbe  Street  of  tk 
Tombs.  The  portico  leads  into  a  laice  squir 
peristyle  paved  with  oput  liminunt  [Pan*, 
and  having  an  ' — '~~ —  "      ' —      " — ' 


in^o 


centre.    BoosJ 


chambers,  and  a  set  of  bath-roomB.     Beyimj : 
is  an  open  hall  or  tablinum.   Kait  ia  a  In 
gallery,  and  beyond   it  a  lai^e 
room  looks  ont  upon  a  xyetDS 

rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colon         . ,_ 

pillars,  the  top  of  which  forma  K  terraca  Is 
the  farUiest  side  ol  this  court  is  k  gate  lrr^^~ 
out  to  the  open  country. 

The  oUier  rooms  were  so  amnged  aa  lo  tab 
advantage  of  the  diSerant  seasona  and  of  (b 
earrotmaing  scenery  (ct.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  10,  SI, 
Oarm.  iii.  3S,  fl}. 

Attaohed  to  it  were  a  ganlen,  anibuhUic, 


n(.iin.-MulMilllft.  (hsmpdU 
getlalio,  hippodromiit,  tphoMitterium,  and  iD 
necessary  arrangements  for  enjoying  differttt 
kinds  of  exercise.    [HoTtlu;  "y""*""— ] 

Vilioiu  (iwlTpaiat).     A  slave  who  had  lbs 
superintendence  of  the  villa  nittica,  and  of  sU 


VINALU 
be    bneiiWBa  o(  (be  form,  except  tlie  oattle, 
rhicli  were  nnder  tbe  caie  of  (hs  magulir 
teccrrit.    [AgriaultiiM.] 

VinalU.  Tbete  were  two  lestirals  of  this 
lame  celebrated  bj  the  RonunB :  the  Vinaiia 
irbana  or  priora,  inA  the  Fino/io  railica  or 
Utera.  Tbe  Vinalik  arboDK  were  celebnted  on 
lie  aSrd  of  April.  This  teBtival  UHnered  to  the 
Sreek  iri0oi7(a.  Before  the  new  wine  wu 
•asted,  a  libatioD  wae  offered  to  Japiter,  wbioh 
irs»  <:alled  ealpar. 

The  nutic  Vinftlia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of 
^.u^nat,  wu  tbe  day  ds  which  the  Tintue  wui 
i»ned-  On  Ibis  Dccaainn  the  Flunen  Dialia 
Dnered  lunbi  to  Jnpiter,  uid  during  the  sacri- 
Ace  broke  with  hie  own  baudB  &  bunch  of  grftpee 
From  a,  viae,  by  which  act  he  opened  (benntage 
{vind«miam  autpicari).  This  da;  was  aacred 
to  Venne  also  (Or.  Fail.  iv.  877). 

^ndex,  Tlndiu'tlo.  See  Appendix,  Boun 
Law,  Actio. 

Ti'nu  (ffrofSior)  differed  from  TaitndO  in 
not  bQing  >o  la^e  and  in  having  tbe  aidea  open. 


Vinaae  were  lued  behind  enginea  of  aaaanlt  to 

Kteet  the  men  working  the  enginea.  [See 
Ltau  (2).1 
Tinnm  (gust).  The  nee  of  wine  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  Oreeks  from  a  SemiUo  source, 
and  the  word  ii  beliered  (o  be  of  Semitic  origin. 
Both  in  Qieeoe  and  in  Italy  wine  woa  tbe  only 
drink  (beaidei  water)  in  oonunon  Dae.  and  eren 
davM  were  freely  enpplied  with  it  in  biatoHc 
Ijme*.  Bnt  it  i>  plain  that  wine,  if  known  at 
all,  was  both  rare  and  ooatlr  in  the  earlier  agea 
of  Italian  and  Roman  hietoty.  Romnlna  ie 
nid  to  bale  need  milk  only  in  hie  offering*  to 
tbe  goda  (Plin.  I.  c),  and  Noma  to  baTB  pro- 
hibited the  iprinkling  of  wine  apon  tha  tuiwral 
pyre.  To  atimnlate  the  coltare  of  the  vine, 
Nnma  ii  also  aaid  to  have  ordained  that  no 
hbation  Hhoold  he  offered  of  wine  which  had 
flowed  from  an  nnpnined  §tock.  Piinj  aaya  that 
wine  was  racked  off  into  amphorae  and  stored 
up  in  regnlai  oellaia  aa  early  u  the  era  of  tbe 
Gracchi.  Bnt  even  then  tbe  produce  of  different 
localitiea  waa  not  diatingniahed,  and  the  jar 
waa  marked  with  the  name  of  the  oonaol  alone. 
For  many  yoara  alter  this  tore  ign  wiaea  ware  oon- 
■ideied  far  anperior  to  native  growtbi ;  and  so 
precious  were  the  Qreek  vintage*  eateamed  in 
the  times  of  Haiina  and  Solla,  that  Greek  wine 
was  only  handed  round  once  at  a  banquet.  Four 
diflcfent  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 

Eled  for  tbe  first  time  at  the  fesat  given 
us  Caeaar  in  hia  third  eonmlibip  (tSB-c.) ; 
lian,  Chian,  Leebiao,  and  Hamertine. 
During  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  imme- 
diate sDOceaaora  the  stndv  of  wines  waa  greatly 
developed,  and  their  production  and  preaerra- 
tion  bmoght  to  perfection. 

Tbe  prooesa  followed  in  wine-making  waa 
Mtentially  the  same  among  Oiseks  and 
Romans.  After  tbe  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  were  first  trodden  with  tbe  leet,  and  after- 
wtrds  sobmitted  to  tha  action  of  (be  preaa. 

[Titnnlu.j 


A  portion  of  (be  most  waa  need  at  once, 
being  drunk  freab  after  it  bad  been  olarifled 
with  vinegar.  This  waa  sometimea  preserved 
in  the  sweet  stete.    A  consideraiile  quantity  ol 


mtheb 


nspie- 


■ated  by  boiling,  known  in  Qreek  aa  i^iti  or 
■yXi^it.  In  lAtin  it  was  called  earoenvTti,  when 
rednced  to  two-thirds ;  when  one-halt  had  eva- 
porated, defrultim,  when  (wo- thirds,  taps. 
The  proceaa  was  carried  on  in  large  «ddnuu 
{v<ua  defnUaria)j  over  a  alow  fire,  the  scmn* 
being  removed  with  leaves  (Verg.  Qaorg.  i.  398, 
iv.  ses),  and  the  liquid  oonstautly  stirred  to 
prevent  burning.  These  grape-jelliea  wsre 
used  for  giving  body  to  poor  winea  and  ""^*"g 
them  keep,  uid  entered  tm  ingredienta  into 
many  drinks,  aach  aa  the  hurranictipotio,  which 
waa  formed  by  mixing  lapa  with  mUk  (of.  Ov. 
Fatt.  iv.  TBS). 

Tbe  reat  of  the  mustum  waa  ccmveyed  fr^n 
the  iaeta  to  the  ce»a  vinaria  (efroAUq,  wiBiit), 
an  apartment  on  the  groond-Soor  or  a  little 
below  tbe  surface.  Here  were  the  doUa  (rfHoi), 
otherwise  called  teriae  [FottoTT,  Douuk], 
long  bell.moutbed  vessels  of  earthenware  lined 
with  a  coating  of  pitch  {tiaairiirra,  pieata), 
and  caretoUy  purified  and  fnmigatedt  They 
were  usnally  Honk  (dr^etta,  defoiia,dtmi!Tta) 
ane.ba]f  or  two-thirds  in  the  gronnd.  In  theaa 
dolia  tbe  process  of  fermentation  took  place, 
which  lasted  for  about  nine  days ;  and  aa  toon 
ae  it  had  subsided  and  tbe  vtuiium  hadbeoome 
vinum,   the  dolia   were  cloaely  covered,    the 

,.^>en-    '-  '  ■■ 

pravioosJj  rubbe 
of  defmtum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and  Ar- 
ies.     The  mercuta  were    taken   c " 


D  oool  and  g 


sionally,  in 

contente,  ana  kj  remove  ^y  unpunues. 

The  oommoner  aorta  of  wine  were  drunk 
direct  from  tbe  doliDm^  and  henoe  draught  wins 
waa  called  vmtun  dolim-e  or  «inun>  de  cava 
fflor.  Epad.  ii.  *T;  Cio.  Fit.  87,  87);  the 
finer  kinds  wen  drawn  off  {diffundtre,  /ur- 
rrr^C'i')    tb<    ""t    spring    i-'-     ' 


npkora*. 
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c<id4  or  lagoenae.  Amphorae  were  made  of 
earthenware,  oocaaionaUy  of  glaBs;  they  were 
stoppered  tight  by  a  plo^  of  wood  or  cork 
(cor^KT,  8u^r)f  coated  with  pitch,  clay,  or 
gypsum  (Hor.  Camu  in.  8, 10).  On  Uie  outside 
the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted,  and  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office.  The  amphorae 
were  then  stored  up  in  repositories  (apoihecae^ 
horreOy  tdbulata)  distinct  from  the  cella  vind- 
riOy  and  usually  placed  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  house  (Hor.  Camu  iii.  21,  7,  iii.  28,  7). 

Wines  prepared  in  this  manner  must  have 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  sediment,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  separate  this  before  it  was 
drunk.  This  was  sometimes  effected  by  fining 
with  yolk  or  white  of  eggs  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  56), 
but  more  commonly  by  straining  through  small 
colanders  of  silver  or  bronze.  [GlolimLj  Occa- 
sionally the  wine  was  filtered  through  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth  ((rtdcirof,  iaccut)  (Mart.  viii.  45). 
The  double  purpose  of  cooling  and  diluting 
was  accomplished  by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the 
filter,  which  thus  became  a  colum  nivarium 
(Mart.  xiv.  108)  or  saccua  nivarius  (xiv.  104). 
See  fig.  861,  under  ColimL 

The  wine  procured  from  the  muaium  torti- 


VINUM 

then  trodden  or  gently 


pressed.  A  ymiai 
quality  of  passum  (B^cundarium)  was  am6t  tr 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  the  pci^ 
and  pressing  again.  The  pasetixn  of  Cr^te  n^ 
most  prized  (Mart,  xiii  106 ;  Jar.  xrv.  i?* . 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  ^^^^ 
and  Italy. 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  ooloon  a 
wines:  red  (/icAas),  white  (XciMr«(s),  and  brom 

When  wine  had  to  be  transported  fram  e» 
place  to  another,  it  was  put  into  bags  made  a^ 
goat-skin  (do-icot,  utreM)y  well  pitched  aver  net  »• 
to  make  the  seams  perfectly  ti^ht.  hazps 
offKoi  were  made  out  of  a  number  of  hadn 
sewn  together.    [Pottery,  Ampho&a.] 

The  ancients  had  various  devioes  for  rnreot- 
ing    or    correcting    acidity,    hei^hiening   tht 
flavour,   and  increasing  the  dorability  of  tW 
inferior  kinds  of  wine.     The   object  in  vie* 
was  accomplished  by  blending  different  kind.- 
of  wine,  or  more  frequently  by  adding  Tanos> 
condiments    or  seasonings  {itpr^fis^  tnrdvn 
mino,    condituras),   such  as    sea-water,  tcr 
pontine,  pitch  (pix)^  or  resin  {rennA^  lime.  i. 
the  form  of  gypsum,  burnt  marble  or  sfaelL. 


vum  must  have  been  thin  and  poor,  but  a  yet  i  inspissated  must,  aromatic  herbs,  spices,  sai 

inferior  beverage  was  made  by  soaking  and    gums. 

pressing  the  husks  and  stalks  after  they  had 

been  fully  pressed.    This  was  given  to  labourers 

in  winter  instead  of  wine,  and  was  called  ddftMa 

or    ifvrdptot.    lora    or    vinum     operarium. 

Another  drink  of  the  same  character  was  fae-  !  {Ptr<rufdro)f  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  whoir- 

catumy  made  from  wine-lees,  and  vinum  pra^-    some  corrective  to  bad  food. 


Pitch  or  resin  in  powder  waa  commodi 
added  to  the  must  during  fermentation,  to  gip* 
body  and  flavour.  In  G-reeoe  at  the  pceant 
day  the  common   wine  is   treated  wiUi 


liganeunif  apparently  made  from  half -ripe  fruit 
Several  kmds  of  sweet  wine  were  manufac- 
tured by  checking  the  fermentation,  or  by  par- 
tially drying  the  grapes,  or  converting  them  com- 
pletely into  raisins.  The  first  class  of  these 
was  produced  by  shortening  the  period  of  fer- 
mentation.   For  the  vinum  dulce  the  grapes 


A  common  danger  in  wine-making  is  ^lat  '^ 
a  second  fermentation,  which  oonv^ts  tk 
wine  into  vinegar  (d^os,  acetum) ;  and  tL> 
again,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  loses  its  propartg-> 
and  becomes  insipid,  in  which  form  it  was  calW 
vappa  by  the  Bomana 

To  prevent  aoescence,  the  must  waa  tieatod 
with  a  great  variety  of  substances,  both  as  cot 
rectives  and  preventives,  among  which  we  B*r 
mention  alkalis  (in  the  form  of  v^etable  aaiip&>. 
lime,  and  various  preparations  of  tarpeatiK 
In  addition  to  these  we  find  some  traces  of  tkr 
use  of  the  poisonous  salts  of  lead  for  the 
purpose. 

Vefrutum  also  was  employed  for  the 
purpose.      It  was  also  customary  to   fiavocr 
wines  by  a  large  admixture  of  perfamea,  jJaate. 
and  spicea 

There  was  another  family  of  wines,  •Lwi 
iyuiroli  into  which  drugs  were  introdooed  to 
produce  medicinal  effects.  Snch  were  vimtm 
m<MTrubii  (horehonnd)  for  coughs;  tdUiif* 
(squill-wine) ;  abntUhiiea  (wine  of  wormwood}, 
and  miyrHtes  (myrtle-berry  wine). 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  vina  fieHeia^  tn- 
cludes  many  others,  like  our  British  home- 
made wines,  made  from,  or  flavoured  with,  fi^ 
cherries,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pardby, 
radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamoQ, 
saffiron,  nard,  malobathrum,  and  many  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Greek  process  ww 
to  steep  these  in  wine  already  fermented;  th^ 
Romans  mixed  the  flavouring  ingredient  with 
the  sweet  must,  and  fermented  them  together, 
thus  obtaining  a  much  more  powerful  extras : 
and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for  British  wxs»s 
except  that  we  substitute  sugar  and  water  for 
were  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  days  after  they    grape- juice. 

were  gathered,  and  trodden  on  the  fourth.  Besides  all  these  ingpredients  or  addition!, 
Pasawm  or  raisin-wine  was  made  from  grai>es  i  even  the  precious  perfumed  essential  oils  («»- 
dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their  gvsnta)  were  mixed  with  wine  (Plaat  Jit/, 
weight  The  stalks  and  stones  were  removed,  Qlor.  824,  Peeud.  745;  Plin.  xiii.  25;  Msit 
the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or  wine,  and  i  xiv.  110 ;  Juv.  vi.  808). 


t\g.  uaOi— BOsnos  oo  a  ■w1n«-Blrin.    (Jfto.  BortenJ 
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Ttte  most  popular  of  all  these  oompound 
>evera^es  was  the  olrSfifKi  of  the  Greeks, 
TtulstM.fn  of  the  Romans.  This  was  of  two 
dads  :  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed  with  wine, 
in  tlie  other  with  mast.  The  former  was  con- 
sidered best  when  made  of  some  old  rough 
[atist^rufn)  wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falemian 
("^OT.  Sat.  ii.  4,  24),  and  new  Attic  honey  (Mart. 
iv.  18,  xiii.  108).  Various  spices  and  perfumes, 
BTioli  as  myrrh,  cassia,  &o.,  might  be  added. 
Tlie  seoond  kind  was  merely  a  very  rich  fruit 
symp,  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  Mulsum  was 
drruiJc  inmiediately  before  a  meal,  and  the 
fftM^tatio  coming  before  the  cup  of  mulsum  was 
caJIed  the  promultia  (Cio.  Fam,  iz.  16, 8,  and 
20,  1).     [OeilA,  2.] 

]!i£tUsum  (so.  vinum)  or  oIv6ijmKi  is  distinct 
from  mul$a  (sc.  aqua)  The  latter,  or  mead, 
i.e.  honev  and  water  mixed  and  fermented,  is 
Uie  fjLtKiKparow  or  ^p6tu\t  of  the  Greeks. 
A.ga.iTi,  {^p6iaiKw  {hydromelum)  was  cider; 
^{^/A€Ai  was  a  oompound  of  vin^^,  honey, 
salt,  and  pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept 
for  a  long  time ;  ^6ftM\i  was  a  confection  of 
expresBed  iuice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey. 

Uenerally   speaking,   Greek    wines   do  not 
seem  to  have  requii«d  a  long  time  to  ripen 
<Theocr.  vii.  147:  but  cf.  Hom.  Od.  iii.  891), 
six  or  seven  years  being  the  usual  time  (Plin. 
xiv.  79).    Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  how- 
ever, required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  ripe,  and  even  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from,  four  to  fifteen  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  7).  Hence 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  hasten,  if 
possible,  the  natural  process.     This  was  at- 
tempted sometimes  by  sinking  vessels  contain- 
ing the  must  in  the  sea  {thaULSvUeM) ;  but  more 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat,  either  by 
exposing  the  amphorae  for  some  years  to  the 
fu&  heat  of  the  sun,  or  brixiging  the  hot  air  and 
smoke  of  the  bath-furnaces  into  the  apotheca\ 
and  hence  the  name /umaria  applied  to  such 
apartments,  and  the  phrases /uf9ion<«,/i«i»um 
bthere^fuligine  testae  in  reference  to  the  wines 
(TibuU.  ii.  1,  26;  Hor.  Carm,  iii.  8, 11 ;  Juv.  v. 
86;  cf.  Mart  x.  86,  iii.  82). 

The  lowest  market  price  of  the  most  ordinary 
quality  of  Italian  wine  was  800  sesterces  for  40 
umae :  that  is,  M,  a  gallon  nearly. 

The  price  of  native  oonmion  wine  at  Athens 
was  four  drachmas  for  the  metretes  ( =  8  gallons) 
— that  is,  about  i^d,  the  gallon — when  prices 
were  high :  we  may  perhaps  assume  one-half  of 
this  sum  as  the  average  of  cheaper  times,  but 
there  is  not  much  evidence  on  the  subject. 
High  prices  were  given  for  the  varieties  held 
in  esteem.  In  the  time  of  Sokrates  a  me- 
tretes of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina  {—  10«.  per 
gallon). 

In  the  older  Greek  writers  we  find  but  a 
small  number  of  wines  defined  by  specific  ap- 
pellations, the  general  term  olvos  usually 
standing  alone.  The  wine  of  most  early  cele- 
brity was  that  which  the  minister  of  Apollo, 
Maron,the  Thrakian,  gave  to  Odysseus  {Od.  ix. 
208).  Homer  mentions  also  (it.  xi.  688,  Od. 
X.  284)  Pramneian  wine  {otvos  Tlpdftytios)^  an 
epithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  as  an 
mgredient  in  the  KvKC<&y. 

The  best  Greek  wines  were  grown  in  the 
islands  of  Thasos,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Kos,  and 
in  a  few  spots  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia, 
such  as  the  slopes  of  Mount  Tmolus  (Verg. 
Oeorg.  ii.  97;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  16);  Mount  Mes- 
sogis,  the  environs  of  EphesuS|  Knidus,  Mile- 
tot,  and  Klazomenae.    Among  these  the  first 


place  was  conceded  to  the  Chian,  of  which 
the  choicest  varieties  were  brought  from  the 
heights  of  Ariusium  fforg.  Eel.  v.  71 ;  and  from 
the  promontory  of  IPhanae  in  Chios  (Yerg. 
Georg.  ii.  98).  The  Thasian  and  Lesbian  occu- 
pied the  second  place,  and  the  Koan  disputed 
the  palm  with  them.  In  Lesbos  the  most 
highly  prized  vineyards  were  around  Mytilene 
and  Methymna  (Verg.  Georg.  ii.  89;  Ov.  A,  A, 
i.  67 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  17,  21). 

The  finest  Greek  wines,  especially  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands  in  the  A^ean  and  Ionian 
seas,  were  not  of  a  luscious  sweet  character, 
but  are  termed  alnmip6sy  aie\7ip6$t  \rwr6s,  an4 
the  like. 

All  the  most  noble  Italian  wines,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  derived  from  Latium  and 
Campania,  and  for  tiie  most  part  grew  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea. 

In  the  first  rank  we  must  place  the  Settnuniy 
the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  his 
courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia, 
above  Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 
Pomptine  marshes  (Mart.  xiii.  112,  vi.  86,  ix.  8, 
&c. ;  Juv.  V.  84 ;  Plm.  xiv.  69  sq.).  Before  the 
age  of  Augustus  the  Caecubutn  was  the  most 
prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar  swamps 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae,  dose  to 
Fundi  (Mart.  xiii.  116).  It  was  a  full-bodied 
and  heady  wine,  requiring  to  be  kept  for  many 
years  (Mart  xiii.  116 ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  SO,  9,  iii. 
28,  2,  kc).  Pliny  (xxiii.  86)  says  that  in  his 
time  it  was  no  longer  made. 

Falemum  came  in  the  second  rank,  of  which 
the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  variety. 
The  Falemus  (iger  extended  from  the  Massio 
hills  to  the  river  Vultumus.  Falemian  became 
fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and  was  good  for 
ten  Tears  more  (Plin.  xxiii.  §  84).  Pliny  distin- 
guisnes  three  kinds,  the  rough  {austerum)^  the 
sweet  {dulce)y  and  the  thin  (tenue).  It  was  a 
white  or  amber-ooloured  wine  (Plin.  xxxvii  47). 
The  wine  which  grew  upon  the  hill-tops  was 
called  Caucinumy  that  on  the  middle  slopes 
Fatutianum,  that  on  the  plain  Falemum 
(Hor.  Carm,  i.  20,  10;  Prop.  iv.  6;  Mart  ix. 
96).  The  name  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and 
Cato,  but  occurs  in  Catullus  and  Varro. 

In  the  third  rank  was  AVbamwty  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mart.  xiii.  109),  of  various  quaJi- 
ties ;  it  was  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for 
fifteen  years  (Plm.  II.  cc, ;  Mart.  xiii.  109 ;  Hor. 
Sat.  u.S,li;  Juv.  V.  88).  Here  too  we  plaice  the 
Surrentinumf  a  dry  wine  which  required  a  long 
time  to  ripen.  Of  equal  reputation  were  the 
Maasicumt  from  the  hills  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Latium  and  Campania  (Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  4,  61 ;  cf .  Carm.  i.  1, 19,  i.  7, 21,  ui.  21 ; 
Mart.  xiii.  Ill),  and  the  Oauranum-y  from  the 
ridge  above  Baiae  and  Puteoli ;  the  light  Gale- 
num  from  Cales,  and  the  full-bodied  i<V?i^anuf» 
from  Fundi  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  81,9;  Juv.  i.  69; 
Mart.  X.  86,  xiii.  118).  The  Formianumy  from  the 
gulf  of  Caieta  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  16,  84),  is  asso- 
ciated by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban,  Falemian, 
and  Calene  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20).  This  list  is 
closed  by  the  Veliternum,  Privematy  and  Sip- 
ninuniy  from  Velitroe,  Privemum,  and  Sigma, 
towns  on  the  Yolscian  hills. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinumy 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first 
brought  into  fashion  by  Julius  Caesar  (Mart, 
xiii.  117). 

The  wine  of  Etruria  was  proverbially  bad, 
e.p.  that  of  the  Mons  Vaticanus  (Mart.  i.  26,  6 ; 
VI.  92,  8,  drc).  At  Ravenna  wine  was  very 
cheap  and  abundant  (Mart  iii.  66,  67),  and  the 
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Baeiian  wine  of  Veron*  was  famooB  (Veig. 
Georg,  u.  96 ;  PUn.  xiv.  §  67). 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaol,  that  of  BaeUr- 
roe  alone  bora  a  high  character.  The  rest  were 
looked  upon  with  Baspicion^  in  consequence  of 
(he  adulteration  practised  by  the  dealers  in  the 
province. 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  isles  was  com- 
pared to  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the 
same  praise  was  snared  by  the  vineyards  of 
Torroco  and  Lauron  in  Spain  (Plin.  xiv.  §  71 ; 
Mart.  xui.  118). 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Tyre,  die,  daimed 
distinction;  and  above  all  the  ChaXyhomum^ 
grown  at  Beroea,  and  afterwards  near  Damas- 
cus also,  the  chosen  drink  of  the  Great  King 
(Plin.  xiv.  §  78) ;  to  which  we  may  join  the 
Babylonium^  and  the  fi^fi\ivos  from  Phoenicia 
(Hdt.  ii.  86). 

Amnng  Egyptian  wines  the  Ma/reoticum^ 
grown  near  ^exandria,  was  preferred.  It  was 
white,  sweet,  fragrant,  and  liffht  {Kwwr6t)\  but 
superior  even  to  this  was  tne  TaenioHcwm^ 
so  named  from  a  long  narrow  sandy  ridge  (nu- 
Wa)near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta: 
it  was  aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an 
oily  consistency,  which  disappeared  when  it  was 
mixed  with  water;  other  wines  were  the  Seben- 
nyticum  and  Uiose  of  An WUa,  the  Thebais,  and 
especially  Coptos  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  87, 14 ;  Verff. 
Oeor^.  ii.  91;  Luoan,  x.  163;  Plin.  xiv.  74). 
Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all  very 
dieap  (xiii.  122). 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received 
their  designation,  not  from  the  re^on  to  which 
they  belonged,  but  from  the  particular  kind  of 
grape  from  which  they  were  made,  like  the 
Pramneian,  or  from  some  other  circumstance. 
Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of  the 
Aminneum  {*A.fity(uos  otvos)  from  the  Aminnea 
vittSt  a  wine  of  high  character,  of  Grecian 
origin,  grown  chiefly  in  Campania  around 
Naples,  and  in  the  Falemus  Ager  (cf.  Verg. 
Oeorg.  ii.  97).  Others  are  }^l$ios  oZwj  <Verg. 
Qtarg.  ii.  98)  and  KoirWar,  made  near  Bene- 
ventum,  from  the  ic(£iri'cos  (ic^iryios)  ^irc\os>  a 
dusky  or  smoky  grape. 

Virgae.  The  actor's  rods  (Liv.  vi.  84 ;  Mart 
viiL  66).    [Tascei.] 

Vii.    See  Appendix,  Roman  Law. 

Vitis.  1.  8oi\. — Light,  hilly  soil  was  the  best 
for  vines ;  but  larger  crops  were  got  from  rich 
low-lying  land. 

2.  PropcLgation, — Many  methods  were  used ; 
among  them 

(1)  Layering  (provago).  (2)  Malleoli.,  i.e.  a 
young  shoot  Inoveuus  palmea)^  and  a  short 
pieoe  of  the  last  year's  wood  {prioris  anni 
/UigeUuin)t  from  which  it  grows,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  hammer  {malleus).  The«e  were 
allowed  to  remain  three  years  in  a  nursery 
(aemtnartum),  and  then  transplanted  (they 
were  now  called  viviradices)^  either  (a)  in 
pcutinatOi  i.e.  in  the  open  ground,  carefully 
trenched  and  pulverised,  or  (6)  in  stUcOy  in 
trenches,  or  (c)  in  scrobe,  in  pits. 

The  young  vines  were  planted  in  rows 
(ordiTies)  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  ten  feet, 
according  to  the  soil;  the  distance  between  plant 
and  plant  being  the  same  as  that  from  row  to 
row.    These  rows  were  either  parallel 
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or  arranged  in  quincunx. 


*        « 
•        *        « 


•  •     •     • 

•  *     •     • 
»     *     *     * 


The  main  road  through  the  vineyard  w 
called  decitmanuSf  other  paths  temHue  or  mi- 
the  whole  ground  was  thus  divided  into  {to 
{antes  or  hartii)  each  oontiuning  one  faBsm 
vines. 

In  an  arhustum  {arboseUun  s  arbortttm' 
the  vines  were  trained  on  elma  or  pofilm 
and  the  cnround  around  was  tilled  for  otfae 
crops.  The  trees  were  either  kept  km  « 
pruned  in  stages  {tabuUUa). 

In  a  vinea  or  vinetufn  the  vines  eit^ 
trailed  on  the  ground  or  were  Gained  to  itoiM 
^Tninicula)t  upright  or  with  a  cross  pi« 
\\  {iugutn) ;  or  to  a  square  trelh's  {quadrnia 
iugum)f  the  cross  pieces  beijog  of  wood  (f^- 
tic€^)  or  rope  {j^ntculi). 

The  young  vines  were  frequently  cot  bi^ 
and  in  some  oases  not  allowed  to  bear  for  Mrai 
years  (Plin.  xvii.  85). 

The  ordinary  annual  operationa  were : 

(a)  Pa$tin€Uio,  trenching :  done  three  or  {«r 
times  a  year  (Verg.  Georg,  ii.  896)  with  tkr 
bidene.    [BMtmm.] 

(6)  PampimUiOt  i.e.  stripping  off  the  les^*^ 

(o)  PutatiOy  pruning  after  the  vintage  «nk 
the/o/o;  vinitarta, 

(a)  AblaqueaiiOf  i.e.  di^jing  round  the  ri«^ 
and  uncovering  and  pruning  the  roots.  i1b» 
was  done  in  October. 

Vitnim(0a\os).  Glass.  Glass  waa  in  ooina<B 
use  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  and  was  emploH 
as  an  ordinary  material  for  all  manner  ct  di>- 
mestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  t*^ 
Romans.  A  vitreous  glaze  is  found  in  remi*^ 
dating  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Bgyptisn  b^ 
tory,  and  the  process  of  glass-blowing  i*  "^ 
sented  in  paintings  at  Beni- Hassan,  exset- 
ted  r.  2800  B.C.  The  Assyrians  also  atlaiMd*(^ 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  glass-making.  T^ 
Phoenicians  probably  leamt  the  art  ol  gfa» 
making  from  the  Egyptians.  They  im^v^ 
sand  for  glass-making  horn  the  Syrian  ooatt  ti 
the  workuiops  of  Sidon,  long  the  most  fuao* 
in  the  ancient  world.  At  a  later  date,  Alexandra, 
another  centre  of  the  industry,  saaieiaed^ 
reputation  for  many  centuries;  Rome  delink 
thence  a  great  portion  of  its  supfdies,  and  •»  ^ 
as  the  reign  of  Aurelian  we  find  the  manufsctw^ 
still  flourishing  (Cic.  Babir.  Pott,  14,  40). 

Glass  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  onk^ 
as  is  probable,  le^aifos  is  a  blue  vitreous  gl**- 
In  the  deposits  of  Mykenae  and  kindred  litA 
numerous  beads,  rosettes,  and  other  omamoi^ 
of  glass  paste  occur. 

The  term  ffoXos  denotes  not  only  artiflctfl 
I  glass,  but  rock-crystal,  or  anv  transpsreet 
I  stone  or  stone-like  substance  (Ar.  Nub.  7^' 
Hdt.  iii.  24).  The  earrings  of  '  melted  stone.' 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  69)  tells  us  wue  won  ^ 
the  sacred  crocodiles,  must  have  been  made  of 
some  vitreous  substuice  for  which  he  knev  vo 
appropriate  name.  Seals  of  paste  and  vetsei^ 
of  glass  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  tresMU^ 
lists  of  the  fourth  century.  It  may,  howtvefi 
be  doubted  whether  glass  was  manmactnred  in 
Greece  itself,  even  as  late  as  the  time  o(  (b' 
Diadochi. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  ajipM'* 
to  be  the  first  in  whom  the  word  rf/fv* 
occurs  (vi.  991) ;  'but  it  must  have  been  «<^ 
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known  to  his  countrymen  long  before  as  ft  I 
conunoa  article  of  merohuidise  brought  fram  | 
Egypt  (Cic.  Bab.  Poll.  It,  40).  It  wu  used  in  , 
profoaion  bv  Sanrni  (wdile  G8  B.C.)  KB  e, 
decotSition  of  b  thsatre  bnQC  b;  bim.  In  the  I 
poets  of  ths  AaguBlui  age  it  ia  introdaoed  in 
Buch  term*  aa  to  pn>*e  that  it  was  a  familiar 
object  (a.ff.  Vorg.  Oaorg.  iv,  8M,  Atn.  rii,  769 ; 
Ov.  Am.  i.  6,  GG ;  Hot.  Carm.  iii.  13,  1} ;  and 
it  WKB  BO  common  in  the  time  of  Jnveoal  and 
Martial,  that  old  men  and  women  made  a  liTeli- 
hood  by  bartering  solphnr  EDatchea  for  broken 
fragmeatB  (Jot.  t.  *8;  Hart.  i.  4S,  x.  8). 
When  Pliny  mote,  mannfactoriae  had  been 
eatabliehed,  Tiot  only  in  IC&ly,  bat  in  Spain  and 
Gaol  aJao,  and  glaaa  drinking-onpa  b^  anper- 
Bfldad  those  of  gold  and  Bilver, 

The  auoienta  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
u-t  of  colouring  ghua;  thej  were  probably  lesa 
BQCoassfnl  in  rendering  it  perfectly  pare  and 
free  from  all  colour,  in  which  state  iC  was  con- 
eidered  moat  Taluable.  It  was  fashioned  into 
the  required  ahape  bj  the  blowpipe  (^af  u),  cut 
-  or  (fronnd  npon  a  wheel  {tomo),  or  eogravsd 
wita  B,  sharp  toot  {caelo). 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief 
usee  to  which  glasa  was  applied. 

(1)  Bottlee,  vases,  cnps,  and  cinerary  urns. 
These  ipeoimena  are  extant  in  immense  num- 
ber Bad  variety.  Uany  are  sbaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only.  Some  hare  been  blown  ont 
into  nionlda,  by  the  blowpipe.  Others  are  of 
tbe  Most  delicate  and  oomplicnlad  worknuui- 
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qnently  composed  of  opaque  glass  aa  well  aa  of 
marble.    [Pictora  (9).] 

(B)  One  method  of  decoration  employed  by 
the  ancients  coiisisted  in  enclosing  designs  in 
gold  leaf  between  two  layers  of  transparent 
gloBH.  This  is  most  common  (rem  the  third 
centu^  after  Christ. 

(6)  thiak  sheets  of  glass  of  rariona  oolonia 
appear  to  have  been  laid  down  aa  Boora,  and 
attached  as  lining  to  walls  and  ceilings,  jost 
aa  Boagtiola  is  frequently  employed  in  IbiJy. 
Booms  fitted  up  in  this  wa;^  were  called  vitreae 
caTnerae,  and  Uie  panels  vttreae  quadTOtUToe. 
Sach,  probably,  was  the  kind  of  decoratioik 
introduced    by    Bcaoma  for    his  theatre   (see 

(T)  QUss  windows  were  known  to  the 
anciemta,  ss  has  been  shown  by  the  eicarations 
at  Pompeii.     rDomoi,  p,  S50  (S).] 

Tittk,  or  plnrsl  Vittsa  (rairla],  a  riband,  is 
to  be  considered  (I)  as  an  ordinary  portion  of 
female  dresa ;  (S)  as  a  foneral  decoration  ;  (8) 
aa   a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  and  aacred 

(1)  When  oonsidered  as  an  ordinary  portion 
of  female  dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling 
the  head,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses 
(cTinalti  vittae),  the  ends,  when  long  {Umgae 
taenia  vittae),  hanging  down  behind  [Ov.  Met. 
ii.  41S).  It  was  worn  {a)  by  maidena  (Verg. 
J-,  ;,  tsQ.  D —  :.  11  n.i.  fh)  bjmarrirf 
1;  Prop  T.  8,  IC, 
Jlf<t.  QL  iiL  1, 194). 


n(.  lUl-'Vltta.  b< 

The  vitta  was  not  worn  by  libertinae  (Tibull. 
i.  8,  87)  nor  by  merBtrices;  together  with  the 
ttola  uid  iiatila  [Draii],  it  served  to  point  out 
tbe  treebom  matron  (Ov.  A.  A.  i.  81,  Sum.  Am. 
SSe,  Tritt.  ii.  347,  Font.  iii.  8,  SI). 

The  Dolour  was  probably  a  matter  of  dudee : 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned  (Or.  Uet. 


ship  See  ont  under  DUtrat*.  But  the  great 
triumph  of  ancient  genius  in  this  department 
{tormimata  vitri,  Mart.  iii.  74)  is  the  oelebrated 
Barberini  or  Portland  Vase  in  the  British 
Hnsemn,  made  of  dark  bine  glass,  and  overlaid 
[vem  douhU)  with  figures  in  relief  wcoughtwith 
thewheelinopaqnewbiteglsaa.  See Btftlptiirk. 

(a)  Glass  pastes  presenting  facsimiles,  either 
in  relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precioae 
stonee.  These  were  in  demand  for  the  rings 
of  anch  persons  aa  were  not  wealthy  enon^ 
to  purahass  roil  stones.  Large  medallions  abo 
of  tins  kind  are  still  preserved. 

(A)  Imitations  of  oolonred  precious  stones. 
Each  aa  Uie  carbuncle,  the  sapphire,  the  ame- 
thyst, and,  above  all,  the  emerald.  These 
couDterfeils    were    adioirably    eieooted,    and 

nt    profits     were    realised     by     dishonest 
STB  (Plin.  xnrii.  197). 
(4)  The  cubes  (oiuculi)  used  in  mosaic  pave- 
nients  and  pictarea  (opui  nmsirum)  were  fre- 
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[lidered,  or  set  with  pearls. 

f  or  (9J  see  7asnt. 

(B)  When  employed  for  sacred  pniposes,  the 
vitU  was  usually  twisted  round  the  IsAila, 
holding  together  the  loose  strands  of  wool,  and 
depending  in  streamera  {Verg.  Qitorg.  iii. 
487,  Ann.  i.  E87 ;  Lucan,  v.  14S).  Under  this 
form  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  loi  [a) 
priests,  and  those  who  ottered  sacrifice  (Verg. 
Arm.  ii.  331 ;  Tac.  Ann.  \.  E7) ;  (b)  priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta  (Veig,  Am.  vii.  418 ; 
Ov.  Fait.  iii.  ao  :  Juv.  iv.  9 ;  VeitiOet) ;  {c)  pro- 
□bets  and  poets,  whose  vittae  were  frequently 
intertwined  with  chaplets  of  olive  or  laurel 
(Verg,  Arn.  iii.  81)  ;  (rf)  sUtnes  of  deities  (Verg. 
Atn.  ii.  168]  ;  (e)  victims  decked  for  sacrifice 
(Verg.  Qeorg.  iii,  487  ;  Ov.  Font.  iii.  %  74) ;  (/) 
altars  (Verg.  Erl.  viii.  64  \  (3)  temples  (Prop. 
V.  B,  97;  Toe.  But.\i.  G8);  {h)  the  Ixpnipla 
of  suppliants  (Verg,  Aen.  vii,  287),     Hera  tlie 

in  tbe  band  (Verg,   Aen.  vii.   387  ;  Hom.  II.  i. 
14  ;  Soph.  O.  T.  8]. 

The  sacred  vittae  and  infnlae,  were  made  of 
wool  (Ov.  Fait.  iiL  80;  Veif.  Eel.  viii.  64). 
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They  were  white  (Verg.  Oeorg,  iii.  487),  or 
purple  (Prop.  v.  9, 27),  or  blue  {ccteruleae)  when 
wreathed  round  an  altar  to  the  manes  (Verg. 
Aen.  iii.  64).    [See  TatvCa.] 

Voea'tio,  Voea'ro,  in  iiu.    See  App.,  Aotio. 

Vomer,  Vomii.    fAratnuiL] 

Vota  pulilioa.  These  rested  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  vows  and  votire  offerings  made 
at  critical  moments  by  private  persons,  de- 
scribed under  Donarui.  Public  vows  were 
made  in  time  of  war  (Liv.  v.  21,  xxxvi.  2 ;  cf. 
Ov.  Fa$t.  V.  578),  or  of  pestilence  (Liv.  iv.  26). 

The  things  vowed  were  of  various  kinds,  offer- 
ings at  shrines  or  atpulvinaria,  a  tithe  of  the 
spoil,  votive  games  [Ludi],  or  a  temple.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  vows  was  the  Ver  faomm. 

The  consul  or  praetor  who  had  been  ordered 
by  the  senate  tuacipere  votum  (i.e.  to  under- 
take the  obligation),  or  the  dictator  in  times  of  a 
dictatorship,  publicly  announced  (nuncupavit) 
the  vow  and  its  object  in  formal  words  dictated 
to  him  by  the  Pontifex  Mazimus  (Liv.  iv.  27, 
xxxvi.  2).  The  vows  were  entered  in  the  public 
records  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Besides  these  extraordinary  public  vows,  there 
was  an  annual  votum  publicum  (of  victims  to 
be  offered)  made  by  the  new  consuls  on  the  1st 
of  January,  *pro  reipublicae  salute*  (cf.  Liv. 
xxi.  68;  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  70).  After  the  end  of 
the  Republic  a  special  vow  was  added  for  the 
emperor's  safety  on  the  8rd.  of  January,  and 
this  day  aocordiugly  appears  in  the  Calendars 
and  elsewhere  as  votorum,  nuneupatio  or 
simply  as  vota  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  22). 

Yiuoaiia'lia.  A  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  28rd  of  August 
(x.  Kal.  8ept)f  with  games  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  where  the  eod  had  a  temple.  The 
sacrifice  consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people 
threw  into  the  fire,  and  of  a  red  heifer  and  a 
boar.  That  the  festival  was  propitiatory  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Stata  Mater,  who 
stayed  the  fire,  and  lutuma  and  the  Nymphs, 
who  supplied  water,  were  associated  in  the 
festival.  There  were  feri<ie  Vulcani  also  on 
the  16th  of  May  (Ov.  Fcut,  v.  726). 

Vulga'rei.    [Servui.] 

Yjil§e'UMB{rpixo\afil$,rpixoXdfiiow).  A  pair 


ng.  IIAB.— VolseUae,  iwMMn ;  soiiud  aln.   (From  » 
Booum  yiUak  at  Bndlng,  lale  of  Wight.) 

of  tweezers  (Mart  ix.  28, 6).   [Psilothnuil ;  Ali- 
pilns;  Tonior.] 

X. 

EcvavoC.  The  Spartans,  as  being  the  head 
of  the  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  League 
formed  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Qreek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con- 
federate troops  in  time  of  war,  provided  that  the 
league  did  not  disapprove  of  the  war  (Hdt.  v. 
76) ;  they  ordered  the  quotas  which  each  state 
was  to  furnish  by  sending  the  ctcvrdkrif  and 
appointed  officers  of  their  own  to  command 
tnem,  called  ^tvayoL  The  generals  whom  Uie 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  {Apx'*^^**t  vrpofr- 
riyot)  were  subordinate  to  the  ^tyayolf  Uiough 
uiey  attended  the  council  of  war,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  countries  (Thuc. 
ii.  7,  V.  64 ;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  6,  §  7,  Agent, 
ii.  10).  After  the  peace  of  Antukidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established^  and 
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the  reanired  military  service  was  rieanBh 
exacted.  Li  case  of  desertion  they  couM  fioette 
state  one  stater  a  day  for  each  man  who  vwdK. 
scvtiXaaCa.    The  Laoeda«momans  w^pn 
in  early  times  to  have  been  averse  to  intenxBB* 
with  foreigners  {livoiai  iarp6trfUieToi,  Hdt  i  U- 
Lykurgus     made     an     ordiEumoe    forfoidda^ 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,  without  ipeml 
permission,  and  empowering  ih/&  magisttMe  t» 
expel  any  stranger  who  misoondocted  hisHtiH. 
or  set  a  bad  example  (cf.  Hdi.  iiL  148).    Vitk 
the  same  view  tne  Spartans  were  Ummdnt 
forbidden  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  Ibe 
magistrate.    Both  these  rules  were  rdaxad  a 
the  later  times  of  Spartan  ambition.    Enn  tX 
an  earlier  period  the  Spartans  observed  k*- 
pitality  upon  proper  occasions,  such  as  pafak 
festivals,  the  reception  of  ambaaaadon,  Ac 
They  worshipped  a  Zths   ^4nos   and   *ABmi 
(cWo.    The  connexion  oalled  by  the  Oneb 
wpo^€¥la  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  bf  tfat 
state  and  by  individuals;  of  which  their  eos- 
nexion  with  the  Peisistratidae  is  an  exsmp^ 
and  that  of  a  Spartan  ftunily  vriih  the  faaSj  ^ 
AUdbiades  (Thuc.  v.  48,  viiL  6 ;   Hdt  v.  911 
[Hoepitinm.]  Many  illustrious  men  are  reportMi 
to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  lumonr,  as  I^ 
ander,  Theoguis,  and  Xenophon.      The  ^ot 
\affla  existed  at  ApoUonia,  a  colony  foow 
by  the  Corinthians   and    Korkyraeana    Set 
further,  Thuc.  i.  144;  Ar.  Av.  1018. 
EcvCa,  S^vta.    [Hotpitiiiiii.] 
ScvCas  YP«k^.    See  App.  Gbxxk  Law. 
S^voi.    [XeroennariL] 
£^9Ttis.    nCeimira;  Tables,  IX.] 
Xjitni.    [OymnaaiQin;  Hortua.] 

Z. 

Zc kpd.  A  mantle  or  horsemtfi*s  dosL 
worn  by  Arabians  (Hdt  viL  69)  and  ThrskuBf 
(vii.  76),  covering  the  feet  of  the  rider.  It  ^ 
probably  a  Semitic  word. 

Zt)Tt)TaC,  commissioners  of  inquirj,  •P' 
pointed  at  Athens  on  special  oooasioos  ** 
extraordinary  officers,  were  of  two  kmds: 

(1)  Criminal  investigators  or  inquisitors,  to 
discover  the  authors  oi  some  crime  agaimttk 
state  and  bring  ihem  to  justice  [cf.  Altt*- 
pagni].  During  the  panic  consequent  on  ttr 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  the  fiovK^  reoared 
absolute  power  to  investigate  (Andoc  Kjf^  § 
16) ;  but  ifirrircd  were  also  appointed.      ^ 

(2)  Zrirrircd  were  more  frequently  appoia** 
to  search  for  and  receive  information  sbo^ 
confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  condemB" 
criminals  and  state  debtors,  and  to  deliver  tf 
inventory  {iaroypa/^)  of  all  such  goods  to  tb« 
proper  authoritiea  The  delinquent  was  il)^ 
prosecuted,  either  before  the  Xvv6iicoi,  or,  is 
some  cases,  before  the  (rrnrrtd  themsd^ 
Persons  having  claims  against  the  goods  i> 
question  might  petition  {4vrwi<riHi^air9ai)  ^ 
have  such  daims  settled  (see  XvXXoy^^S'- 
The  (rirrirai  were  technically  an  ^x^.  Anot^ 
name  for  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  oob- 
fiscated  property  was  fiaarrripts. 

ZcvYtrai.    [iJeilllU.] 

Zona.    [Cingiiliim.] 

Zo'phonui  {(ifOif>6pos,  (v^6pos,  *heuJ^ 
animals  or  figures '),  of  a  panel  or  relief;  esp^ 
cialW  applied  to  the  continuous  carved  fri^^ 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  [Aw* 
teotura,  Globbaby.] 

Zothe'oa,  Zothe'onla.  A  small  room  <^ 
study  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  21). 

Z/thum  {(vBos),    [Oerveda.] 
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*  Avpa^Cov  YpcL^.  The  names  of  all  per- 
sons at  Athens  who  owed  any  snm  of  money 
to  the  state  {ol  r^  ^rifwffl^  6^l\orrts)  were 
registered  by  ibje  irpdicropfs  upon  tablets  kept 
for  that  purpose  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  on 
the  Acropolis  (Dem.  c.  ArUtog.  i.  p.  791,  §  70) ; 
and  hence  iyyeypafAfi4yos  iv  *AKp<nr6\€i  means 
a  state-debtor  (Dem.  c.  TJieocrin.  p.  1887, 
§  64).  Any  person  whose  name  was  improperly 
erased  from  the  register  was  subject  to  the 
ikypa/piov  ypa^  before  the  thesmothetae.  This 
action  might  also  be  brought  against  public 
officers  who,  through  favour  or  carelessness, 
omitted  to  register  debtors. 

*AYpd.^ov  liicrdWov  Ypa^l^.  An  action 
brought  before  the  thesmothetae  at  Athens 
against  an  individual  who  worked  a  mine  with- 
out having  previously  registered  it,  and  thus 
shirked  the  tax  of  one  twenty-fourth  payable 
on  tiie  produce. 

'Ayx^<'^<^o»  [KXt)pov6|iios.] 
'AyAv.  [ACicti,  Tpa^l^.] 
'Ay&v  Ti|iit)T6s,  ATC|it)Tos.  CTC|it)|ia.] 
*A6cia.  Freedom  from  fear,  or  security,  in 
any  public  action.  When  anyone  in  Athens, 
not  Ming  a  full  citizen,  such  as  a  foreigner,  a 
slave,  &c.,  wished  to  accuse  a  person  of  any 
offence  against  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to 
obtain  permission  to  do  so,  which  permission 
was  called  AScto.  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  2,  §  11 ; 
Plut  Pericl  81.)  The  &6tM  of  a  citizen  did 
not  protect  the  false  accuser.  An  Athenian 
citizen  who  had  incurred  driu/a  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  iitia  before  ne  could  take 
part  in  public  a£Eairs  (Plut.  Phoc.  26).  "AZtia 
was  sometimes  granted  as  an  honour  to  aliens. 
'  Ad^varo t.  Persons  supported  by  the  Athe- 
nian state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity,  bodily 
defects,  or  wounds  received  in  war,  were  unable 
to  obtain  a  livelihood.  The  sum  which  they 
received  varied  from  one  obolus  a  day  to  two 
oboli. 

AlKCas  8Ckv).  A  private  action  for  assault, 
fi$p9ws  ypw^  being  a  public  prosecution  for  the 
same  class  of  offences.  The  Athenian  law,  in 
case  of  offences  against  person  and  property 
ffave  the  injured  purty  redress  [KXoir^S  oCicti] 
By  action  for  damages  or  by  criminal  informa- 
tion. In  bringing  this  action  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  struck  the 
plaintiff  with  the  intention  of  insulting  him  (^^* 
t$p9i)  (of.  Dem.  c.  Can.  p.  1261,  §  18, 14),  and 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first. 
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The  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant as  damages  was  not  fixed  bv  the  law,  but 
settled  in  court  [TC|iiv)|iia].  The  party  who 
lost  his  suit,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  was 
liable  to  pay  npVTavcta  in  addition  to 
damages  and  'Bira^tkCa  (Dem.  c,  Everg.  p. 
1158,  §  64).  In  the  case  of  slaves  Uiere  was  no 
action  for  aikfa,  but  the  owner  of  an  injured 
slave  might  proceed  either  by  Bfiptws  ypalp^i  or 

'Akoi^v  liiapTvpflv.  The  general  rule  of 
Athenian,  as  of  English  jurisprudence,  was 
against  the  admission  of  hearsay  evidence. 
Tne  one  exception  was  the  attested  declaration 
of  a  deceased  person,  e.g.  in  will  case&  which 
was  carefully  distinguished  from  the  *EK|iap- 
TvpCa  or  written  deposition  of  an  absent  wit- 
ness. The  law  is  expressed  in  Dem.  ii.  Steph, 
p.  1180,  §  8. 

'AXoYiov  dCKt).  An  action  before  the 
Koyitrrcd  at  Athens,  against  persons  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  accounts  when  their 
term  of  office  expired.  The  punishment  was 
^riida,    [E«6vva.] 

*A|ii^kopKCa,  'A|i^tt|io9Ca.  TAydxpiffiS.! 

*A|i^k93ii'niaks.  The  act  of  claiming  an 
inheritance,  or,  more  properly,  of  disputing  the 
title  of  the  first  claimant.  None  but  direct 
heirs  might  take  possession  of  the  estate  im- 
mediately after  the  owner's  death;  more  dis- 
tant claimants  had  to  make  application  to  the 
Archon. 

Proclamation  of  the  claim  was  made  in  the 
ekklesia,  and  the  claimant  made  a  deposit  (vopa- 
irora/SctAAciy)  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  which 
was  returned  to  the  party  if  successful.  (Dem. 
e.  Macart.  p.  1051.  §  5,  e.  Leoch.  p.  1090,  g  84, 
Sio.)    [KX-npovoiiCa.] 

'AvaYttYfis  SCkv).  An  action  for  taiae 
warranty  against  the  vendor  of  a  slave  who 
had  some  msease,  without  informing  the  pur- 
chaser. The  plaintiff  had  to  report  (iofdytty) 
to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease;  whence  the  action  was  called  AyaTo^T^f 
ilien. 

*Aya8iKCa.    [*E^caxs.] 

'AvdKptais.  (1)  The  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  a  case  bv  an  archon  or  other  magis- 
trate before  it  was  brought  before  the  courts  of 
justice  at  Athens.  Both  parties,  the  com- 
plainant and  defendant,  were  summoned  sepa- 
rately ;  and  if  either  of  them  failed  to  appear 
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without  patting  in  a  formal  application  for 
delay  {uwMfioa'Ca)^  judgment  went  against  him 
by  default.  The  anakrisia  began  by  both  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  taking  an  oath,  the 
former  thereby  attesting  that  he  had  brought 
the  charge  honestly  and  conscientiously;  the 
latter,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  was 
innocent.  According  to  the  grammarians,  the 
oath  of  the  former  was  called  irpo»/io<r(a,  that  of 
the  latter  &yrvfio<rlet,  the  two  together  ^w/wirla 
or  ifx/^topxla :  but  the  words  are  not  used  con- 
sistently. If  the  defendant  did  not  bring  for- 
ward any  objection  to  the  matter  being  brought 
before  a  court  of  justice,  the  proce^ing  was 
termed  titSviueia  (Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  908, 
§  4).  Objections  might  be  raised  in  regard  to 
the  competency  of  the  court  to  whidi  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred,  or  in  regard  to  the 
form  in  which  the  accusation  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  like  (Lys.  c.  Panel.  §  6) 
[napaYpa^ii:'AvTtYP<3k^^]«  In  the  case  of 
a  iMfxapTvpla,  either  party  might  bring  witnesses 
to  support  his  contention.  If  the  ittifjMprvpla 
was  resorted  to  in  a  civil  case,  the  party  who 
made  use  of  it  had  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
(vopaicaraiSoX^) ;  and  when  the  plaintiff  lost 
his  suit,  he  had  to  pay  to  the  defendant  a  fine 
for  vexatious  accusation.  The  vapaypeup^  was 
a  special  plea  in  bar  of  a  suit,  which  was  made 
by  the  defendant  and  argued  without  calling 
witnesses. 

The  it^dxpuris  consisted  of  simple  evidence 
contained  (a)  in  laws,  (6)  in  documents,  (c)  in  the 
statement  of  free  witnesses,  (d)  in  the  statement 
of  slaves,  and  {d)  in  oaths. 

(a)  Copies  of  the  laws  which  either  party 
mu[ht  adduce  in  its  support. 

(o)  Other  legal  documents,  such  as  contracts 
avyOiJKcut  <nryypa^a[)t  wills,  books  of  accounts, 
and  other  records  (Dem.  pro  Phorm,  p.  950, 
§  18  sqq.).  These  not  only  required  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  party  concerned,  but  tneir 
authenticity  had  to  be  attested  by  witnesses 
(Dem.  c.  OneU  p.  869,  §  21). 

(c)  Evidence  (jiapTvpla)  was  given  not  only 
by  ^ree-bom  and  grown-up  citizens,  but  also  by 
strangers  or  aliens;  and  even  from  absent 
persons  evidence  might  be  procured  [*EK(Jbap. 
TUpCa],  or  a  statement  of  a  deceased  person 
might  be  referred  to  fAicoi^iv  iiaprvpctv]. 
If  anyone  was  called  upon  (icXirre^(iv)  to  bear 
witness,  he  could  not  refuse  it ;  and  if  he  re- 
fused, he  might  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmas  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  896,  §  176),  unless 
he  could  establish  by  an  oath  (*  E^ttKioorCa),  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  case. 
Anyone  who  had  promised  to  bear  witness,  and 
afterwards  failed  to  do  so,  became  liable  to  the 
action  of  Ktwofwprvplov  HIkti  [M  aprvpCa]  or 
BXd3v)s  SCkt).  All  evidence  was  either  ta^en 
down  in  writing  as  given  by  the  witnesses,  or, 
if  sent  in  previously  in  writing,  it  was  read 
aloud  to  the  witness  for  his  recognition  (Dem. 
c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1115,  §  45).  The  testimony  of 
slaves  was  valid  only  when  extorted  by  instru- 
ments of  torture,  to  which  either  one  party 
might  offer  (iKZiZ6vai)  or  the  other  might  die- 
mand  (irpoiraXci(r0at,  ^(aircTv)  the  exposure  of  a 
slave  (Dem.  c.  Nicoatr.  p.  1258,  §  22 ;  Ar.  Ban. 
616). 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  clear  and  satis- 
factory, the  magistrate  could  decide  the  case 
summiarily.  During  the  anakrisis  as  well  as 
afterwards  in  the  regular  court,  the  litigant 
parties  might  settle  their  dispute  by  an  amicable 
arrangement.  But  the  public  abandonment  of 
an  accusation  by  the  plaintiff  was  punishable 
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by  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  or  in  civfl 
by  the  loss  of  the  caution-money.  Wbee  tk» 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  underBtaadi^ 
during  the  anakrisis,  all  the  vaziooa  kinds  d 
evidence  brought  forward  were  pat  into  a  mwl 
called  ix^f^ost  which  was  seeded  and  ^otmsted 
to  some  officer  to  be  kept  until  the  day  of  tzbl 
(Dem.  c.  Conon,  p.  1365,  §  27).  The  dftj 
fixed  for  the  trial  was  called  Kwpia  tov  »6pit9 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  541,  §  84).  But  eilhs 
party  might  petition  for  a  postfKnieinent  ol  iht 
trial;  and  there  are  instances  in  which  ti» 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  «»«»»»»*«■  lor 
a  number  of  years  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  541,  §  83i. 

(2)  The  examination  which  an  archon  vmder- 
went  before  he  entered  on  his  oflSce  was  like^ 
wise  called  iyoKpiffis  (Dem.  c.  EubuL  p.  ISISI 
§66). 

'Avav^juaxCov  Ypa^t^.  An  impeachment  of 
a  trieraroh  who  haA  kept  aloof  from  action  whtk 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  In  a  cause 
of  this  kind,  as  in  actions  iujrpvr*las,  SciAias, 
Xnroyovrfov,  Xivoraj^(ov,  the  strategi  were  the 
presiding  judges.    The  penalty  was  atimia. 

'Aydpawootaiiio^  Ypa^i).  A  pohlic  fgom- 
cution  against  two  distinct  offiences.  fl)  Kid- 
napping or  enslaving  a  free  person.  (2)  Steal- 
ing slaves  from  their  lawful  owners.  The 
penalty  was  death  (Xen.  Memor.  L  2,  §  63) ; 
and  the  offender  might  be  Bummarily  broogfal 
to  the  Eleven  by  ^i.-roymyii. 

'AvSpoXvf^Ca  and  'AKSpoXi^^tov.  Whea 
the  state  or  city  in  whose  terntoryamxxrderhad 
been  committed  refused  to  bring  the  mnrdow 
to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  relatives  of  yhit 
deceased  to  arrest  three  citizens  of  Uie  offend- 
ing state,  and  to  hold  them  as  hostages  nntfl 
satisfaction  was  given  or  the  murderer  deli- 
vered up;  and  the  property  found  upon  the 
persons  thus  seised  was  confiscated.  It  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  Athenian  insti- 
tution, but  was  part  of  the  public  law  of  Greece 
The  guilt  of  blood  attached  to  the  soil  of  the 
coun^  where  a  murder  had  been  committed, 
only  so  long  as  the  murderer  remained  apon  iti 
territory  unpunished:  the  curse  (^fcpdO  ceased 
when  he  either  went  into  exile  or  was  broo^bt  to 
justice.  *Av5poXiiU'^  did  not,  therefore,  include 
extradition.    [E3Uliiiiii.] 

The  duty  of  relations  in  such  cases  was  oaoi- 
mensurate  with  the  right  of  inheritance,  and 
extended  u^xp*  AfcV^ioSwi',  'as  far  as  second 
cousins '  [ k  Xt)  pov6 |ios].  (See  Dem.  c.  Macart 
p.  1068,  §  67.) 

*Ayhpo\.4v^iov  is  the  right  of  reprisals;  U^ 
Krjl<^la  is  the  act  or  process  by  which  the  right 
is  enforced. 

'AvTkYpa^l^  originally  signified  the  writing 
put  in  by  the  defendant  in  idl  causes,  whe^bcr 
public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indictment 
or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  But  we  find  the  term 
employed  not  only  for  the  answer  of  the  defend- 
ant, but  also  for  the  statement  of  the  plaint 
(Plat.  Apol.  p.  27  c). 

In  Attic  law,  the  defendant's  answer  might 
consist  in  a  direct  denial  of  the  facts  idleged,or 
a  justification,  leading  to  a  triid  on  Qxe  merits 
of  the  case  {thBvZiKia). 

The  defendant  might  also,  by  pleas  asserting 
the  incompetency  of  the  coturt,  ^  disabilitya 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  like,  try  to  i^ow  that  tl^ 
cause  in  its  present  state  could  not  be  bro^hl 
into  court  (fjoj  tlaerf^tfioy  tlym  r^w  BIktip).  Tm% 
form  of  the  ivrtypawi  was  called  flapaYpa^. 

A  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  defendtnt 
neither  meets  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff 
with  a  direct  negative,  nor  with  a  wpaypa^^ 
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bat  resorts  to  a  *  cross-action.'  As  an  example 
of  this,  Aeschines,  impeached  by  Timarchus 
for  misoondact  on  an  embassy  (iraparpc(r/9c/a), 
arraigns  the  life  and  morals  of  ms  aconser  on  a 
charge  which,  if  proved,  involved  the  penalty 
of  irrtfjda,  and  so  disqualified  Timarchus  from 
appearing  as  a  prosecutor  in  a  court  of  law. 

AvxCooais  was  applied  to  proceedings  under 
a  law  ascribed  to  Solon,  but  probably  of  a  later 
date.     By  this  law,  a  citizen  nominMed  to  per- 
form a  leiturgia,  or  to  rank  among  the  property- 
tax   payers  in  a  class  disproportioned  to  his 
means,  was  empowered  to  call  upon  (irpoKoX- 
€?<r9cu  tls  SurritciTty)  any  qualified  person  not 
ao  charged  to  take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  sub- 
mit to  a  complete  exchange  of  property.    For 
these  proceemngs  the  coivts  were  opened  at  a 
stated  time  every  year  by  the  proper  magistrates : 
such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of  trienuchy  and 
property-tax,and  the  archon  in  those  of  choregia. 
(Lys.  Or,  ^A^pro  Inval.  §  10.)    If  the  nerson 
challenged  could  prove  that  he  had  already 
discharged  the  leituigia,  or  was  otherwise  law- 
folly  exempted,  the  magistrates  might  dismiss 
the  case :  otherwise  the  parties  prc^eeded  to  a 
SiaBucatria  or  legal  award  of  their  respective 
daims.     Each  litigant  could  now  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure 
himself  from  fraudulent  encumbrances  of  the 
real  property,  and  against  clandestine  removal 
of  the  effects,  by  sealing  up  the  chambers  that 
Qontained  them,  and  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the 
house.    (Dem.  c.  Phaenipp.  pp.  1040, 1041.)  An 
inventory  {kirS^acis)  of  €«ch  property  was  fur- 
nished to  tne  other  party.    All  immoveable  and 
nK>veable  property  was  transferred  in  the  ex- 
change, with  the  exception  of  mines;  and  all 
claims,  obligations,  and  particularly  all  debts, 
were  included  in  the  transfer. 

Some  recent  authorities  hold  that  the  ex- 
change of  estates  never  took  placeu  but  that  the 
Ktirovfryia  was  compulsorily  transferred  in  such 
oases. 

'AvTtt»|io9Ca.  ['AvdKpiats.] 
*A'waY«»Ti.  The  act  of  arresting  a  person 
and  carrying  him  off  to  prison.  It  was  usually 
carried  out  by  the  magistrate  or  his  officer, 
whether  after  Ir5ct|it,  or  the  laying  of  a  written 
information,  or  by  i^/frfuffis,  when  the  prose- 
cutor applied  first  to  the  magistrate  and  con- 
ducted mm  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  was 
to  be  effected  [*Ey8ciSts].  As  a  law  term, 
&vayfl07^  had  also  a  more  technical  meaning  as 
distinguished  from  ivZti^u  and  i^fifyriffis.  In 
certain  specified  cases  the  complamant  was 
allowed  to  apprehend  a  culprit  caught  flagrante 
delicto  {iw'  aino^ptf)y  and  carry  lum  off  to 
prison  (if  the  charge  came  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Eleven,  ht^uv  rois  ci^cica,  Dem.  c. 
Timocr,  p.  786,  §  81),  or  bring  him  before  a 
magistrate,  afterwards  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  charge  in  writing.  If  the  prosecutor  failed 
to  get  one-fifth  of  the  votes  in  court,  he  forfeited 
1000  drachmas ;  he  also  ran  the  risk  of  resist- 
ance from  a  powerful  criminal  (Dem.  c.  Androt. 
p.  601,  §  26). 

The  proceeding  by  kitarjmyti  was  most  fre- 
quently adopted  against  tnose  whom  the  law 
designated  as  icoKovpTOt,  such  as  murderers 
(Aydpo^roi),  adulterers  (jiotxoih  thieves  {kK4w- 
Toi),  temple-robbers  {Up6avKoi)t  pirates  (AptrroO 
Ac,  olothes-stealers  (Ac^vodtrrcu),  burglars  (roi- 
X«p^oi),  kidnappers  (&y8p(iiirodi(rrai),  outpurses 
(/BoAAorrtord/AOi),  and  persons  who  contravened 
the  market  regulations.  The  same  proceeding 
was  extended  adso  to  those  charged  with  impiety 
{^404ia),  ill-usage  of  orphans  (iccUw<ri5),  and 
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metoeks  who  had  not  paid  the  fierobaoy.  As 
regards  the  itwaywyii  rv>v  KKnrr5»v^  it  could  be 
adopted  only  in  the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing 
by  night,  or  stealing  in  daytime  property  of 
greater  amount  than  50  drachmas.  The  magis- 
trates before  whom  such  cases  were  brought 
were  generally  the  Eleven  or  the  Uiesmothetae 
The  complainant  was  said  hiKitytiv  r^y  &«>- 
oTfitrf^v  (Lys.  188,  7):  the  magistrates,  when 
they  allowed  it,  ircu>a8^|a(r6«. 

Oenerally  the  Eleven  presided ;  in  a  trial  for 
KtUoNTif  hp^oifSiWi  the  archon ;  for  &<r^/3cia,  the 
basileus;  in  the  case  of  returned  enles,  the 
thesmothetae.  The  punishment  was  genenJly 
death  (Dem.  c.  Le^,  p.  487,  §  100).  Metoeks 
who  had  not  paid  the  furoUctowt  were  sold 
as  slaves  ([Dem.]  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  787,' §§  67, 
68).  The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  was  by 
npopoXt^  or  El9aYY<^(A- 

'Aircyi.avTk9|i6s»  'AircvtavTCCctv.  (06- 
vos-] 

'  Awoypa^.  Literally  *  a  list,  or  register  * ; 
but  in  Uie  language  of  the  Attic  courts,  the 
terms  iiwoypd^ty  and  iwoypdi^ffBai  had  three 
separate  applications:  (1)  in  reference  to  an 
accusation  in  public  matters,  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment :  almost  the  same  as  ypwp^.  (2)  A  solemn 
assertion  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  preserved 
by  him  till  required  in  evidence.  (8)  A  specifi- 
cation of  property,  made  with  a  view  £>  the 
confiscation  of  sucn  property  to  the  state.  Suits 
instituted  against  the  dwoyp<M  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  In  some  cases  the 
opposer  of  the  itwoyptupii  had  to  deposit  a 
certain  sum,  which  he  forfeited  if  he  lost  his 
cause  (wopeucarafioKii) ;  in  all,  he  wotild  prob- 
ably be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  or  court  fees 
(irpvrorf la)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  indi- 
vidual  by  means  of  avtrvpoi^,  forfeited  a  thou- 
sand drachmas  if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  one-fifth  of  the  dikasts,  and  reimbursed  the 
defendant  his  wpvrayua  upon  acquittal. 

'AiroKt^pv^ts  implies  uie  method  by  which 
an  Athenian  father  could  dissolve  the  legBl  tie 
between  himself  and  his  son,  and  disown  or 
disinherit  him.  Demosthenes  (c.  So^t.  tie  ^om. 
p.  1006,  §  89)  is  explicit  as  to  the  absolute  power 
of  the  father  over  the  status  of  the  son,  the 
Attic  law  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Boman. 
Substantial  reasons^  however,  were  required  to 
insure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordinary 
severity :  such  as  deficiency  in  filial  attention, 
and  profligaov.  A  subsequent  act  of  pardon 
might  annul  tnis  solenm  rejection.  Causes  of 
this  kind  were  brought  forward  in  the  court  of 
the  archon ;  and  the  rejection  would  be  com- 
pleted and  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  herald 
{intoKripv^tu). 

*AiroppV|9Ctts  BCkti.  Public  notice  was 
required  to  be  given  of  every  sale  of  landed 
property,  for  the  protection  of  mortgagees  and 
other  creditors;  and  anyone  having  a  claim 
upon  the  estate  might  interdict  the  sale  by  an 
itv6pfniffis.  The  vendor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
his  remedy  .against  fraudulent  or  malicious  ob- 
struction m  an  action  for  damages,  called  &irop- 

'Awdppt^Ta.  (1)  Contraband  goods,  t.e.  those 
of  which  the  export  (not  the  import)  was  pro- 
hibited. The  chief  of  these  were  com  and 
articles  used  in  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  fleet  (cf.  Ar.  Eq.  282,  Ban.  862  sqq.). 

(2)  Certain  contumelious  epithets,  from  the 
appHcation  of  which  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  were  protected  by  special  laws :  such  as 
iivZpo^voSy  warpoKolas  and  firirf>a\olas  \  and 
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other  wordsi  as  ^I^cunris,  kttwohvrjiSj  and  0L»9pa- 
mBitrHiSi  seem  to  have  been  actionable.  The 
penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of 
600  drachmas,  recoverable  in  an  action  for 
abosive  language  (Kotniyopla). 

'AwovraffCov  oCKt\.  A  private  suit,  brought 
before  the  polemarcb,  against  a  freedman  (air- 
tkf^pos)  by  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  liberty,  for  some  default  in 
duty  to  the  prosecutor :  e.g.  the  selection  of  a 
patron  {wpotrrdTfis)  other  than  the  former 
master.  If  convicted,  the  defendant  was  pub- 
licly sold  (Dem.  c.  Arittog,  i.  p.  790,  §  77) ;  if 
acquitted,  the  freedman  was  entitled  to  the  full 
privileges  of  a  iUtoikos. 

The  airoo'TOO'/ov  hiiau  against  an  &«-cXc^poT, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  ypat^  ixpo- 
ffraalov,  a  public  action  brought  against  a  fiir- 
oucos, 

'AwoTViiiraykffiids.  Beating  to  death  with 
sticks,  cudgels,  or  clubs,  mentioned  as  a  mode 
of  execution  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  It 
resembled  the  Roman  Fnituarinm. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  and  other  cruel 
punishmento  were  by  Attic  law  confined  to 
slaves  and  aliens,  but  the  practice  in  bad  times 
may  not  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  theory. 

'  Air6^aaks  and  *A'ir6^ayaks,  a  declaration, 
was:  (1)  the  proclamation  of  the  decision  or 
arbitration  at  the  end  of  a  trial  (Stoira),  ap- 
parently made  by  a  herald  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  presiding  magistrate  (Dem.  c^ 
ApcUur,  p.  899,  §§  20,  21).  (2)  The  day  on 
which  the  trial  t<x>k  place  (Dem.  c.  Everg. 
p.  1168,  §  46).  (8)  The  account  of  a  person's 
property  in  a  case  of  *AyTC8o9ks.  (4)  A  re- 
port made  by  the  Areiopagus  to  the  Demos  in 
a  case  of  undetected  crime  [Areiopagns].  See 
also  rpa<^i(^. 

'Awo^pddcs  f||i^pak.  Unlucky  or  unfor- 
tunate days  {die9  nefaatijt  on  whidi  no  public 
business,  nor  any  important  affairs  of  anv  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last 
three  days  but  one  of  every  month,  and  the  day 
of  the  nXvvn^pka. 

*Awp6aKXt)Tos  SCkt).    [ACkt).] 

'Airpoaraoiov  vpa^.  An  action  falling 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch,  which 
was  brought  against  /a^oikoi  who  had  n^lected 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  patron  {wpo<rr<ifnis), 
ApvCas  Ypa^.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
from  early  times  not  tolerated  at  Athens  (HdjL 
ii.  177).  The  earliest  laws  against  vagrancy 
have  been  attributed  to  Peisistratus,  to  Solon, 
and  even  to  Drako.  In  accordance  with  the 
law  called  ioylas  v6fioSi  ^  V^ot  people  must 
signify  that  tney  were  carrying  on  some  honour- 
able business  by  which  they  gained  their  liveU- 
hood  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1808,  §  82) ;  and  if  a 
person  by  his  idleness  injured  his  family,  an 
action  might  be  brought  against  him  before  the 
archon  eponymus,  who  seems  to  have  laid  the 
charge  before  the  Areiopagus.  A  first  offence 
was  punishable  by  fine ;  a  second  or  third  con- 
viction, by  dri/i/o.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  ap^/<u  ypcuftfi  was  not  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus,  but  came 
also  before  the  dikastae  in  the  ordinary  courts. 

'Aac3cCas  ypa^i\.  One  of  the  many  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  impiety.  Such  offences  were,  first, 
breaches  of  tiie  ceremonial  law  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  secondly,  indications  of  heterodoxy 
or  heresy.  The  former  comprehended  encroach- 
ment upon  consecrated  grounds,  the  plunder 
or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of 
asylums,   the    interruption    of    sacrifices  and 
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festivals,  the  mutilation  of  statoee  of  the  godi, 
the  introduction  of  deities  not  acknowle^cdbf 
the  state,  and  various  other  tranqgwuiiiTii, 
such  as  profanation  or  divulgaiioii  of  the  Ek&- 
sinian  mysteries,  injury  to  the  sacred  olive-tree^ 
iftopitu)  or  offering  sacrifice  irregularly.  "&§ 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  <*-g*>«iiplvft*xl  hf 
the  expulsion  of  Protagoras,  the  persecvtai& 
of  AnaxagoriM,  and  the  condem  niUion  of  So> 
krates  (Xen.  ApoL  Socr,  10,  Memor.  L  l,§lt 
But  as  Aristopnanes  and  Spikums  were  not 
prosecuted  for  impiety,  it  is  difficult  to  aacertaa 
the  limit  at  which  jests  or  aoepticism  andsd, 
and  penal  impiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  ciiisen  that 
pleased  {6  fiovK6ftMyos)  seema  to  hAve  becu  a 
competent  accuser. 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previow 
examination  {iLydtcpiais)  was  the  king  midbem', 
the  court  into  which  he  brought  the  causes  vu 
the  Areiopagus,  or  the  common  hi*liaatir  coszt, 
according  to  circumstances. 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  Iks 
votes  of  the  dikasts,  he  forfeited  m,  thouywiid 
drachmas,  and  incurred  probably  a  modifai 
ariuia  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1801,  §  SB). 

Other  forms  of  prosecution  for  Hum  cSeaet 
were  iiToryvyli  (Dem.  c.  AndroL  p.  601,  §  S5), 
i^f^rrn^^it  li'8«t|if  (Andoc.  de  MpH,  ^  8),  rp^ 
fio?Ji,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  c/(ra77«Ak 
(Andoc  t6.  §48). 

'AffTparcCas  vpa^.  A  oitiaen  of  Atkou 
was  liable  to  indictment  lor — (1)  Failure  to  joia 
the  army  {iffrpartlas),  (2)  Cowardice  in  baltk 
(5ci\^).  (8)  Desertion  of  his  poet  (Aiworo^lWV 
(4)  Desertion  from  the  army  (AtvtKrrpccrW).  Of 
these  terms,  Ktmra^iov  was  that  used  in  tkt 
widest  sense,  and  might  include  any  of  the 
others. 

All  these  actions  belonged  to  the  jaiiadictioB 
of  the  strat^ :  the  accuser  was  any  qualified 
citizen  that  chose  to  come  forward  (d  0&vk^ 
ftMvosy  oh  $^€(m)f  and  the  court  was  oompood 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign. 

The  punishment  of  Ari/Jais  regularly  attached 
to  this  class  of  offences  (Dem.  MuL  p.  6S9v 
I  68,  Neaer.  p.  1868,  §  27),  with,  of  coorK, 
further  pencdties  for  usurping  the  forfeited 
rights  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  782).  f  Ara»- 
liaxCov  Ypa^.]  Aivoffrporlov  yptp^  moat 
be  distinguished  from  A^TO|ioXCas  yp<l^. 

'Ar^Xcta.    Immunity  or   exemption    from 
some  or  all  of  the  duties  which  a  person  has  to 
perform  towards  the  state ;  granted  either  as  a 
privilege  to  citizens  of  a  state,  or  given  as 
honorary  distinctions  to  foreign  kings,  states, 
communities,    or    even    private    ii^riduals. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  ateleia  was  usually  an 
exemption  from  customs  duties  on  the  imputa- 
tion or  exportation  of  goods  (see  Hdt.  L  64, 
ix.  78 ;  Dem.  c.  Levi.  p.  466  sqq.).    Gfreneral  im- 
munity  {&r4Ktui  amrrmwz  Dem.  2.  c.  p.  475) 
included  exemption  from  customs  duties ;  from 
liturgies,  other  than  the  trierarchy;  in  some 
rare  exceptions,  from  the  fUr^>opd  ot  property 
tax,  and  in  the  case  of  resident  aliens,  from  tbie 
yxroiKiov.    Partial  kriktia  consisted  in  exemp- 
tion from  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  burdens. 
The  most  common  case  was  that  of  immunity 
from  customs  duties ;  from  the  trierarchy  none 
could  be  exempt  but  the  nine  arohons.  l^emp- 
tion  from  military  service  was  enjoyed  1^  all 
members  of  the  fiovXii  or  senate,  bv  the  archon* 
for  the  time  being,  and  certain  others.    In  the 
times  of    DemosUienes    orcXcia    was    almost 
obsolete,  being  enjoyed  b^  not  more  than  ten 
foreigners  and  five  or  six  citizens. 


ATIMIA 

AxiiiCa.  The  ondiminiBhed  posseBsion  of 
the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  was  expressed 
by  the  word  ixiriyia :  its  opposite,  drifUa,  de- 
notes total  or  partial  disfranchisement,  or  dis- 
ability. The  word  &ri/ila  occurs  in  Attica  as 
earlv  as  the  laws  (0c<r/ioO  of  Drako.  Atimia 
xniRnt  be  either  (a)  temporary  or  (6)  perpetual, 
and  the  latter  again  might  be  either  total  or 
partial. 

(1)  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed  money  to 
the  pablic  treasury  was  in  a  state  of  total  atimia 
as  long  as  he  did  not  pay  the  som  which  was 
dae.  If  it  remained  nnpaid  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  debt  was  doited,  and  the  debtor's 
property  sold  (Dem.  c.  Nicostr,  p.  1255,  §  27).  If 
the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the 
death  of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited 
by  his  heirs,  and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid 
o£L  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
oases  of  Alkibiades  and  Kimon. 

(2)  Perpetual  atimia,  sometimes  also  here- 
ditary, is  denoted  by  the  phrase  Ka,B6!wa^  irifws 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  524,  §  82).  An  atimos 
was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly 
office ;  he  could  not  be  employed  as  herald  or 
as  ambassador ;  he  could  not  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  (A^7cti'  koI  ypd^iv)  either  of  the 
pnblio  assembly  or  the  senate;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  appear  within  the  agora;  was  ex- 
cluded from  public  sanctuaries  and  sacrifices; 
could  neither  bring  an  action  nor  appear  as 
a  witness  in  any  court  of  justice :  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  could  bring  an  action  against  him 
(Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p.  1858,  §  27,  c.  Mid,  p. 
542,  §  87).  In  some  cases  he  might  not  even 
be  buried  within  the  limits  of  Attica.  (Con- 
fiscation, however,  it  is  probable,  did  not  follow 
atimia  except  in  the  case  of  public  debtors. 

Total  and  perpetual  atimia  was  inflicted 
for  the  following  offences:  the  giving  and  ac- 
cepting of  bribes,  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  various  military  offences,  false  witness 
(^v9ofiaprvpltit  ^cvSoicAiyrcta),  false  accusation, 
Dod  conduct  towards  parents,  injurious  treat- 
ment of  a  magistrate  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  524,  §  82), 
extravagance,  and  some  other  offences,  moral  or 
political,  e.^.  putting  an  iUe^l  motion  to  the 
vote,  or  giving  a  partial  decision  as  BuwnfHis. 

(8)  A  third  and  partial  kind  of  atimia  de- 
prived a  man  of  a  portion  only  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man's  life. 

(4)  Enforcement  of  the  pencdties.  If  a 
person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
labouring,  continued  to  exercise  anv  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  mignt  imme- 
diately be  subjected  to  dyaryttyli  or  Ir5ci(ir; 
and  if  his  tran^ression  was  proved,  he  might, 
without  any  further  proceedings,  be  punished 
immediately,  and  with  imprisonment,  or  even 
death. 

(5)  Rehabilitation,  or  release  from  atimia, 
was  not  impossible,  but  was  extremely  difficult. 
It  was  only  in  times  of  great  danger  that  an 
atimos  might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  atimoi  were 
sometimes  restored  en  masse  to  the  full  citizen- 
ship.   (Xen.  HelL  u.  2,  §  11.) 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  so  well  known.  In  general, 
it  appears  that  eveivone  who  refused  to  live 
socordineto  the  national  institutions  lost  the 
rights  of  a  full  citizen  (8/«oiof,  Xen.  de  Bep. 
Lac.  X.  7,  iii.  8).    It  was  a  positive  law  thiat 
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whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con- 
tribution towards  the  syssitia  lost  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  1271  a,  85.)  The 
highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon  the  cowiurd 
{rp4<reu)t  wno  either  ran  away  from  the  field  of 
battle  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army  (Hdt.  vii.  281).  The  Spartans  who 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians  at  Sphskteria 
were  punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia.  After- 
wards, however,  they  recovered  their  rights 
(Thuc.  V.  84).  Unmarried  men  were  also  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  degree  of  atimia. 

Ai»TO|ioXCas  ypa^.  The  accusation  of 
persons  charged  with  having  deserted  and  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  The  punishment  was  death 
(Dem.  F.  L.  p.  880,  §  126).  Such  causes  were 
probably  tried  before  the  Areiopagus. 

*A^avf|s  oi)ala  and  the  correlative  term 
Aayfpii  oinria  have  been  variously  explained. 
It  is  probable  that  ^avtpk  obtrla  denoted  im« 
moveable  or  real  property,  ii^ayiis  ohcia.  move- 
able property  or  personalty. 

'A^opii^S  duct)  was  the  action  brought 
against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpairc(In}s) 
to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  bcmking  capitaL 

'A^X^Av  8Ckv).  An  action  against  inanimate 
objects  {to^vxe^  which  had  caused  the  death  of 
a  human  being.  It  thus  somewhat  resembles 
the  ancient  English  law  of  deodand.  It  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  the  Prytaneum,  and  par- 
took more  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony 
than  a  judicial  proceeding.  If  me  instruments 
of  a  murder  were  captured,  and  not  the  murderer 
himself,  these,  after  the  'E^tfrai.  had  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  were  conveyed  out  of  the 
country  by  the  ^v\o/3curi\^f.  Animals  likewise, 
by  which  anyone  had  been  killed,  were  here  con- 
demned to  death,  and  then  conveyed  oat  of  the 
country. 


B. 


Bc3ai^9Ctts  SCicti,  an  action  to  compel  the 
vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was  had  reooorse 
to  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  To  compel  performance  of  contract,  when 
the  vendor,  after  receiving  the  dppa$^w  or 
deposit,  repents  of  his  bargain. 

(2)  To  confirm  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  when  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a 
third  person.  If  the  present  owner  were  not 
inclined  to  defend  the  action  himself  (airo' 
fiax*ty)i  he  referred  the  claimant  to  the  vendor 
as  the  proper  defendant. 

(8)  If  the  third  party  so  claiming  had  es- 
tablished his  right,  the  ejected  purchaser  was 
entitled  to  sue  the  vendor  for  reimbursement 
(r^r  riM^y  iced  r^y  (fifilcof^  the  actual  price  plus 
compensation  for  loss  and  inconvenience). 

Sales  by  the  state  gave  an  indefeasible  title 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  717,  §  54). 

BiaCttv  8CKt).  This  action  might  be  brought 
in  any  case  of  brutal  violence  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen. 
p.  976,  §  88) ;  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  TfTTapdicovTtt.  It  was,  however,  mainly 
restricted  to  two  cases :  the  illegal  and  forcible 
seizure  of  property  of  any  kind,  but  especially  of 
slaves ;  and  the  rape,  or  abduction  with  a  view  to 
rape,  of  a  free  person  fESatp^acus  8Cirn].  All 
such  acts  of  violence  were  considered  to  be  not 
merely  civil  injuries,  but  crimes  against  society 
(Dem.  Mid,  p.  528),  and  the  fiudwy  9lKfi  might 
be  taken  up  by  a  third  party  as  a  ypa^  or 
public  prosecution.  With  respect  to  aggres- 
sions upon  property,  the  action  $udmw  implies 
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the  employment  of  aotoal  violence,  4^o^\fis 
merely  forcible  detention  of  property. 

BXd3'ns  SCkt).  This  action  was  available 
in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sustained 
a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another,  actual  or  pro- 
spective, whether  a  fault  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. BKd$ai  were  of  two  kinds,  the  first 
(fvOter/ioi)  including  all  causes  arising  from  the 
non-fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal 
bond  was  annexed,  and  Uiose  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant upon  conviction ;  the  second  (&6c(riu>i),  all 
injuries  of  property  which  the  law  aid  not 
specify  nominatim^  but  generally  directed  to  be 
punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  damage, 
if  the  offence  was  intentioncd;  if  otherwise,  oy 
a  bare  compensation  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  528,  §  48). 
The  declaration  of  the  plaintiff  seems  always  to 
have  begun  with  the  words  "E^Kco^d  /m,  then 
came  the  name  of  the  defendant,  and  next  a 
description  of  the  injurv,  as  oitK  &«-o8t8o&t  ifiol 
rh  ifryiptoy  in  Demoswenes  {pro  Phorm.  p. 
950,  §  20 ;  cf.  in  Pantaen.  p.  978,  §  22). 

The  proper  court  was  determined  by  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  A  $\d$7i  in  the  market  (Ar. 
Vesp.  1407),  would  come  before  the  "Avopa- 
v6|iok ;  dangerous  buildings,  before  the '  Acrru- 
v6|iok :  commercial  and  mining  cases,  as  a  rule, 
before  the  thesmothetae ;  those  arising  out  of 
the  law  of  inheritance,  before  the  Archon 
(/ir(6vv/iOf). 

BovXcvactts  ypo.^i\.  An  impeachment  for 
conspiracy.  BovA(ii^(«s,  being  in  this  case  the 
abbreviated  form  of  iin$ov\f^etDSt  is  the  name 
of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic  law.  (1) 
The  accusation  of  conspiracy  against  life,  which 
might  be  instituted  by  the  person  thereby 
attacked,  or  his  or  her  legal  patron  (K^pios).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  {oi  iyrhs  iuft^i6r7iros).  The  penalty, 
upon  conviction,  was  tne  same  as  that  incurred 
by  the  actual  murderers.  Capital  punishment 
was,  however,  not  inflicted  unless  death  fol- 
lowed. The  presidency  of  the  court  upon  a 
trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  ZUai  <poviK€U,  be- 
longed to  the  king  archon,  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  uie  ephetae,  sitting  in  the  Pal- 
ladium rE^/rat]. 

(2)  The  other  action  fiovKtiatus  was  em- 
ployed when  a  person  found  himself  wrongfully 
mscribed  as  a  state  debtor,  against  the  person 
who  had  so  inscribed  him,  i.e.  the  public 
treasurer.  It  was  thus  closely  akin  to  the 
(pcvScYYP^ik^^S  Ypo*^^.  In  both  cases,  if 
the  plaintiff  was  successful,  his  name  was 
erased,  and  the  defendant  became  indebted  to 
the  state  for  an  equal  sum.  Both  yp€upeU, 
fiovKt^KTftcSy  and  ^cv8ry7pa^^s,  were  brought 
before  the  thesmothetae. 


r. 

TaiiviXCa.    [Katrimonium,  1.] 

Tpa^t^,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  com- 
prehends all  state  trials  and  crimmal  prosecu- 
tions whatever  in  the  Attic  courts :  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not 
distinguished  (as  the  tCOvycUt  Mti^ts^  ^Iffay^^- 
Kioy  (&c.,  were)  by  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  principal 
characteristic  differences  between  public  and 
private  actions  are  mentioned  under  ACkt), 
and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  prosecutions 
are  separately  noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together 
with  uiat  of  the  ypanp-hf  properly  so  oafied,  it 
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fraquently  happened  that  tiro   or  men 
applicable  to  uie    same   action    {e^,  Dc&c. 
Mid.  p.  628,  §  28,  c.  Androt.  p.  601,  §  STii.  ai 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  selecting  ^ 
most  advantageous  of  his  available  rmait&u 
was  attended  by  results  of  great  impcrtaaDtV 
himself  and  to  the  accused.   Thus,  if  the  pnw- 
cutor's  case  did  not  appear  to  the  jury  to  j»E^ 
his  proceeding  by  7pa^,  the  ^rifjouta  m^SttV 
smaller  in  oonfie(|uenoe :  or  if  the  mckaoo.  wm 
irifATiros  they  might  refuse  hixn  a  veriki  a 
fine  him. 

The  courts  before  which  poUic  causes  coek 
be  tried  were  very  varioos:  th«re  wvn  ike 
ordinary  Heliastio  bodies  under  the  oontrol  d 
the  nine  archons,  or  the  Eleven,  or  the  kgiste 
or  the  generals ;  and  besides  these,  Uae  fiaeki- 
and  even  the  ^incAYyoio,  oocasionally  becsDr 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose  (I>em.  e.  Lfft 
p.  484,  §  90).  The  court  was  usually  detenoaK 
by  the  subject-matter  of  the  accnwstinin  1: 
was  in  general  reauisite  that  the 
prosecutor  should  be  an  Athenian 
the  full  possession  of  his  franchise  ('i 
ols  l(c(rri) ;  but  in  some  ci^es  fA^rouuH  sad  eror 
slaves  were  invited  to  come  forward  and  hj 
informations  (Thuc.  vL  27 ;  cf .  Andoc.  d/*  lije^ 
§§  18, 16  sqq. ;  Antiph.  de  Caed.  Serod.  §  84. 

In  most  oases  (but  see '  AiraYttnni  »*  ErStilK, 
ElotLYYcXCa),  a  pubUc  action  against  a  otiBS 
commenced  like  an  ordinary  lawsuit  (8^)  vi& 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  prcqper  vaafOr 
trate  on  a  fixea  day.  The  'Avd,icpi.0x$  tte 
followed.  A  public  prosecution  oould  not  bt 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  (AkakTiriTaC],  sod 
if  it  were  compromised,  this  would  rendtf  tbf 
accuser  ipso  iure  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  thooani 
drachmas  ([Dem.]  c.  Tkeocr.  p.  182S,  §  & 
The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited  in.  most  cai0 
when  the  prosecutor  failed  to  obtain  tbe 
votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dikaats.  Hesides  to 
penalty,  partial  irifda  was  incurred  upon  we^ 
ral  occcksions.  Upon  the  conviction  of  the  t£- 
cused,  if  the  sentence  were  death  or  prisGo.  <!■ 
presiding  magistrate  delivered  over  the  priaoecr 
to  the  Eleven  {wapaiBovyeu  rois  IvScKa).  If  t^ 
punishment  was  confiscation  of  property,  tlv 
demarch,  as  a  rule,  made  Ka  inventory  (ox*- 
^curif,  iaro^Kdrtiy)  of  the  effects  of  the  nrimp^ 
which  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  peode. 
and  delivered  to  the  nttX<nTa£,  that  we! 
might  hold  a  sale  of  the  goods,  and  pay  is 
the  proceeds  to  the  public  treasury;  andaB^- 
larly  if  the  accused  was  condemned  to  pay  > 
fine,  the  magistrate  made  account  to  the  Tpit- 
ropes,  &c, 

A. 

AartfTaC,  distributors  or  liquidators,  ««R 
employed  in  the  winding-up  of  a  partnsr^p 
concern,  when  any  one  or  more  of  the  partsen 
wished  to  retire.  This  might  be  effected  am 
cably,  without  the  intervention  of  the  lav 
But  if  the  parties  could  not  agree,  those  vbc 
insisted  on  the  winding-up  might  bring  ao 
action  by  vp6<rK\7i<ns  or  summons  for  the  ^ 
pointment  of  liquidators.  The  award  of  thcae 
harrirtU  seems  to  have  been  binding  on  aD 
parties. 

AckXCas  ypa,^i\.  ['AorparcCas  Ypo^.] 
AcKaa^Jbds.  Bribery.  There  were  two  ac- 
tions for  bribery  at  Athens :  (1)  i^Koo-ftav  Tps^ 
against  the  person  who  gave  the  bribe;  (SJ 
li^fwy  or  ZwpoSoKlat  ypa4Hii  against  the  penoo 
who  received  it.  These  actions  applied  to  lb* 
bribery  of  citisens  in  the  pu)>lic  assemblies  of 
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the  i>eople,  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  of  the  ootiiia  ' 
of  justice,  of  the  fiovkiiy  and  of  tne  a'vniy6poioir  \ 
public  advocates. 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  ! 
of  the  thesmothetae.  The  ptmishment  on  con^ 
viction  "was  death  (Aeschin.  c.  Tint.  §  87),  or 
I>a^rineut  of  ten  times  the  valne  of  the  gift  re- 
ceived, with  or  without  an  additional  punish- 
ment (vpo<rrf/Atma)  at  the  pleasure  of  the  court. 
Atimia  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  on  con- 
viction (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  551,  §  118). 

At||A.k6irpaTa.  Property  confiscated  at 
Athens  and  sold  by  public  auction  (Ar.  Vent, 
659,  Eq,  108).  These  sales  were  under  the 
direction  of  rittXt^raC,  who  set  up  lists  of 
9vipu6wp€tra  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  the  Acro- 
polis, at  EJeusis,  and  elsewhere. 

AiObdkKaaCa,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is 

almost   a  synonym  of  8/in},  but  regards  the 

point  in  question  as  a  dispute  between  eaual 

claimants,  not  an  action  by  one  against  another. 

Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  settlement  out  of  court 

(Dem.  c.  Onet.  i.  p.  864,  §  2).    Technically,  5ia- 

ZiKotrin  denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest 

for    preference   between    two   or   more    rival 

parties,  either  as  to  the  possession  of  property 

or  as  to  exemption  from  personal  or  pecuniary 

liabilities:   e.g.  cases  of  disputed  inheritance 

(Dem.  c.  Leochar.  p.  1082,  §  7) ;  of  contests  for 

priesthoods  or  temple  property,  claims  of  rival 

creditors,    and    contests    between    informers 

claiming  rewards  (Andoc  €le  Myst.  §  28).    Aia- 

^iKoala  also  includes  questions  as  to  who  should 

undertake  a  trierarohy  or  a  choreeia  pCen.  Rep. 

Ath.  8,  §f  4,  6 ;  Dem.  c.  Aphoh.  ii.  p.  841,  §  17 ; 

see  *AvTi.8o9ts),  or  as  to  who  was  to  be  held 

responsible  for  debts  due  to  the  state  (Dem.  c. 

Ttwocr.  p.  704,  §  18). 

Ai>ai>TtiTaC.  Arbitrators,  umpires.  The 
diaetetae  mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators 
were  of  two  kinds;  the  one  public  and  ap- 
pointed by  lot  (icAfyiM»ro(),  the  other  private 
and  chosen  {al^o^  oy  the  parties  who  referred 
to  them  the  equitable  decision  of  a  disputed 
point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  dikasts  (Arist 
Rhet.  L  18,  §  19). 

(1)  Public  Diaet€t€te.  A  certain  number  of 
citisens— of  just  sixty  years  of  age  ([Arist.] 
*M.  iroA.  c.  58) — ^were  appointed  to  serve  as 
diaetetae  in  such  cases  as  might  arise.  A  cer- 
tain number  (perhaps  30)  from  each  tribe  ^Dem. 
c.  Everg.  p.  1142, §  12)were chosen  by  lot  m  the 
ekkleeia  annually.  They  were  bound  to  serve 
(under  the  penalty  of  artfUa)  for  the  first  year 
after  their  superannuation  from  military  ser- 
vice. The  diaetetae,  as  the  heliastae,  gave 
their  verdict  on  oath. 

The  diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  appear 
to  have  sat  in  different  places — as  temples,  luills, 
and  courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other 
purnoses:  tiie  Heliaea,  the  Delphiniuxn,  the 
(TToa  woikIAy},  the  Hephaisteion,  are  mentioned. 
The  only  remuneration  of  the  diaetetae  was 
a  drachma  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  on  lodg- 
ment of  his  plaint,  and  one  by  the  defendant  on 
lodgment  of  his  answer  {ianmfwala).  ^  This  fee 
was  ciUled  irapeUrracnf  and  8paxM  '''ov  \ivofAap- 
Twp/ow  (Dem.  c.  Tlmoth.  p.  1190,  §  19). 

The  public  arbitrators  were  probably  not 
(fW9^$woi  in  the  technical  sense  [bliOvvaj ;  but 
anyone  who  had  a  cause  of  complaint  afainst 
them  might  proceed  against  them  by  Elffay- 
Yi XCa,  or  information  bud  before  the  senate.  For 
this  purpose  (see  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  542,  §  86),  the 
pubhc  oiaetetae  were  towards  tne  close  of  their 
year  of  office  required  to  present  themselves  to 
answer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of 
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which  they  received  a  previous  notice.  The 
punishment,  in  case  of  condemnation,  was 
drift/o,  with  or  without  a  fine  of  500  drachmas. 

The  diaetetae  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 
In  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compensation 
recourse  was  very  frequently  had  to  them,  partly 
to  save  the  state  payment  to  the  dikasts,  partly 
because  the  proceedings  were  to  some  extent 
informal,  and  the  pleading  rather  popular  than 
forensic 

Besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the  diae- 
tetae sat  as  commissioners  of  inouiry  on  matters 
of  fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Either  party  in  a  suit 
could  demand  or  challenge  {wpoKoK^iaOm)  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  wp6K\7ia'is.  Instances 
of  such  irpoKKii<rtis  are  the  challenge  to  produce 
Movyeu)  a  slave  for  torture ;  to  abide  by  the 
evidence  of  a  third  person,  or  of  documents  to 
be  examined,  or  to  accept  as  a  verdict  an  oath 
by  either  party. 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  before  the  public 
arbitrators  were  of  two  kinds:  (a)  when  two 
parties  i^^reed  by  a  re^ar  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  selected 
(o/pcroO  from  them,  in  which  case  the  award 
was  final ;  (6)  when  a  cause  was  brought  before 
a  public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous 
compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  law. 
In  this  case  an  appeal  (l^erif ),  or  rather  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  was  allowed  to  another  court. 
It  rested  with  the  complainant  whether  to  go 
before  a  diainrr^t  or  into  court  at  once.  If  he 
chose  the  former,  the  proper  magistrate 
[ElaaYCA^cts]  assigned  him  one  or,  sometimes, 
more  arbitrators. 

The  process  before  the  public  diaetetae,  whe- 
ther selected  by  the  parties  or  assigned  by 
the  ^Itrafeayt^St  was  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  After  complaint  made,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  wapdtrraais,  the  plaintiff  supported 
his  averment  by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  tnat  his 
accusation  was  true ;  which  the  defendant  met 
by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his  defence. 
When  the  oath  {iunvfuxrlat  iwuocla)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  aroitrators  entered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined 
documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
(cr^odoi)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary. 
The  day  {h  icvpla)  of  pronouncing  judgment 
{iar6ipaais,Vem,  c.  Everg.  p.  1158,  §  45),  pro- 
bably fixed  by  law,  might,  with  consent  of  both 
parties,  be  postponed. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  present  on  the 
proper  day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment 
went  against  him  by  default  {i^firiv  o^Xf  ir),  the 
arbitn^r  being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening 
(H^  hfidpoM,  Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  541,  §  84).  The 
iwrnfuxrla  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
{ayBvwmtuHrla)  from  the  opposite  party.  Suffi- 
cient cause  ifor  absence,  however,  might  be 
alleged  on  oath  (i^wfiocla)  by  the  party  default- 
ing, either  in  person  or  bv  proxy. 

If  judgment  was  merely  deferred,  there  was 
no  need  for  a  new  trial.  This  could  only  take 
place  when  a  judgment  given  by  default  was  set 
aside  {K^tiw  r^y  ^p^fti^v),  and  the  parties  went 
again  before  an  arbitrator. 

(2)  Private  Diaetetae.  Private  arbitrators 
were  chosen  (alptrot)  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween contending  parties,  and  not  selected  from 
the  diaetetae  (KXiypcrroO  of  the  tribes.  The 
powers  with  wnich  they  were  invested  varied 
according  to  the  circumstances ;  sometimes  they 
were  merely  SioXAairra^  or  chosen  to  effect  a 
compromise ;  sometimes  they  were  referees,  with 
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powers  depending  upon  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment of  reference;  if  these  powers  were  limited, 
the  arbitration  was  a  dtoira  M  ^roTs.  The 
i^rreement  was  drawn  up  in  writing  {iwirpcirii 
Korh <ruK0^icat,  Dem.  c. Phorm.ip.  912, §  18),  and 
signed  by  the  parties ;  it  fixed  the  number  of 
rSerees  (generally  three),  and  probably  reserved 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of 
appeal  to  other  authorities  and  other  conditions 
(Dem.  c,  Apai.  p.  897,  §  15). 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  diaetetae 
had  full  power  to  decide,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  against  their  judgment  (Dem.  c. 
Mid.  p.  545,  §  94).  The  award  was  frequently 
given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had 
the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded 
from  a  court  of  law.  These  private  diaetetae 
sat  4w  r^  Up^f  4w  t^  *H^i<rr€i(ftt  A;c.,  and  had 
in  other  ree^>ects  a  quasi-public  character. 

Ata^apTvpCo,    ['AvdKptai.s.] 

Aka^^k9ks.  A  political  institution  at 
Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  un- 
lawful marriage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of 
citizens.  Intruders  (irap/yvpairroi)  could  be 
proceeded  against  by  yptvMt  ^tylas  or  ypa^ 
wpo^tvias :  but  a  more  effectual  remedy  was 
provided  in  HuM^iais^  a  trial  held  by  the  de- 
motae  within  whose  deme  intruders  (Aesohin. 
F.  L.  §§  76, 177  ;  Ar.  Vesp.  716)  were  suspected 
to  exist.  The  assembled  demotae  were  sworn  to 
judge  impartially.  The  president  then  read  the 
names  of  the  demotae  from  the  register,  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  assemblv  (9tcnj^/(c<r0at)  re- 
specting each  individual,  whether  they  thought 
him  a  legitimate  citizen  or  not.  If  any  name  was 
questioned,  evidence  was  heard  before  the  vote 
was  given.  An  adverse  vote  is  &wo^<lU(ttrBcu. 
If  a  person  was  found  guilty,  his  name  was  struck 
(^|aA.ef^ty)  from  the  Kri^iapxiichi'  ypamw,ruo¥t 
and  he  hiinBelf  was  degraded  to  the  raiik  of  an 
alien  {jiiroiKoi),  If  he  appealed  (l^crir)  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice,  at  Athens,  ajid  was  found 
guilty  there  also,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his 
property  was  confiscated  by  the  state.  {Arg,  ad 
Dem.  c.  Euhul.) 

The  oldest  known  dten^^^terit  occurs  in  445 
B.C.  (Plut.  Fericl.  87). 

AkKaart^pkoy  indicates  both  the  aggregate 
judges  who  sat  in  court  ^AkKaari^s),  and  the 
place  in  which  thev  held  uieir  sittings.  For  the 
ancient  courts  which  had  cognisance  of  the 
graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  human  life 
was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz.  the  Areiopagites 
and  the  Ephetae,  see  O6vos«  Areiopagni, 
'  E  ^^rat.  The  places  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was 
abolished ;  fluid  the^  appear  from  Demosthenes 
(c.  Neaer.  p.  1848,  §9)  to  have  beenoocasionsJly 
used  by  the  ordinary  Heliastic  judges  when 
trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which  Uiey  were 
originallv  appropriated.  The  Heliaea  itself, 
and  probably  the  majority  of  the  Heliastic 
courts,  were  situated  m  the  Agora;  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Besides  the  Hehfliea, 
the  following  are  named :  the  Parabyston 
{■wap(i$v(rroy)y  in  which  the^EvScKa  presided,  in 
a  remote  quarter  of  the  city  (cf .  Dem.  c.  Timoer. 
p.  715,  §47) ;  the  Dikasterion  of  Metiochus, and 
that  of  Kalleas  (t^  KdKKtiov) ;  the  Green  Court 
{Barpaxtow)  and  the  Red  Court  {*oiyiKiow)t 
the  Middle  Court  (M^<roi'),  the  Greater  Court 
{yi€7(ov)y  the  New  Court  {Kaiy6v)y  the  Triangular 
Court  (Tplycovoy),  and  the  Dikasterion  at  the 
holy  place  of  Lykus  (iwl  A<5*cv),  probably  near 
the  Lyceum;  with  some  others.  The  dikasts 
sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were  covered 
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with  rugs  or  matting  {i^idBia),  and  iha%  ven 
tribunes  {fi^ifuera)  for  the  speakers.  The  coei 
was  protected  by  a  railing  {Bp6^aiCTot)  fnss  uk 
intrusion  of  the  bystanders. 

AiKoumis,  in  its  broadest  mcoepbtikA  % 
judge,  more  TMrticularly  the  AiheniaJi.  fmustamr 
ary  of  the  democratic  period,  oomnftooly  bs- 
dcffed  *  jur^rman.'  The  nikantaft  are  trmaStj 
styled  Hehastae  {riKiaffraij  ^Aio/a),  azkd  tb^ 
courts  the  Heliastic  courts.  Their  faru&liem 
extended  to  matters  of  every  kii^  'vriuKmt  ^oBf- 
tion.  The  heliastae  or  dikiwrtae  wex«  insftitidai 
by  Solon,  but  little  is  known  aboat  their  eszij 
constitution.  At  the  time  when  democxaey  «m 
fully  developed,  when  the  causes  even  ot  ^ 
subject  allies  were  brought  before  tlie  Atlmas 
courts,  there  were  6000  dikasts  or  hehsBt^ 
600  for  each  tribe,  chosen  by  lot.  The  bslkt 
(jcXtlpovrf  4iriK\7ipow  rit  iuecurr^pui,  Dem.  c. 
Everg.  p.  1144,  §  17)  was  conducted  anmisll; 
by  the  nine  arohons.  The  heliastae  were  evois 
to  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  the  evi- 
dence. The  whole  number  of  6000  was  diriiei 
into  ten  sections  of  600  each,  so  that  IttW 
remained  over  to  serve  for  the  filling  of  tscbt 
cies  in  the  sections.  These  sections,  as  weU  m 
the  places  of  meeting,  were  called  rKkaeiera, 
and  in  each  section  members  of  all  ^le  txQx& 
were  mingled  together.  Bach  heliaat  reoe^rv^ 
as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment,  a  broBK 
tablet  {wiydKior.  <r6fi$oKow :  cf .  fig.  1006,  xtais 
TeSfera)  with  his  name  and  the  nizmber  ar 
letter  of  the  section  to  which  he  beloi^ped  (fna 
A  to  K),  e.g.  E.  AEINIA2  'AAAIET2  :  they  bore^ 
besides,  devices  symbolic  of  the  Athenian  peofAa. 
The  courts  in  wnich  each  section  had  to  sii 
for  the  day  were  assigned  in  the  Agora  fay  tfa 
thesmothetae  by  lot.  The  process  of  sTlntnHrt 
appears  to  have  been  as  f oUows : 

(1)  Assignment  {hrtK\fiptHris)  of  a  lette 
A  M  N,  &C.,  to  a  court. 

(a)  Assignment  of  courts  to  magtitBiles 
(dpyaf). 

(8)  Drawing  of  jurors'  tickets  {tr6fA0oXa)tism 
boxes  {Kifi^ia)  into  which  the^  had  bsea 
thrown  by  their  holders,  and  fixing  Hhtm  vp 
(ifiWTiyywcu)  on  a  frame  (Kayovls)^ 

(4)  Drawing  (icvfifia)  foy  the  service  of  tb* 
day.  The  tidkets  were  talren  succeasively  fnsa 
the  frame  by  their  owners,  and  simultazieomi? 
a  white  or  black  cube  was  drawn  by  the  arcbcfix 
from  a  box  called  KKtipttrpls.  A  white  cube 
meant  that  the  holder  of  the  oorrespondiBf 
ticket  had  to  serve  that  day. 

(5)  Assignment  of  jurors  to  a  letter,  i^  * 
court.  The  jurors  selected  by  the  tcvfid* 
took  each  of  them  a  ball  {fidKayos)  ma^ed  vit^ 
one  of  the  letters  AMN  from  a  ^pla,  sad 
showed  it  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon  took 
the  tidcet  {^ufioKoy)  from  the  juror  and  thro* 
it  into  a  box  (ki/Bc^iov)  marked  with  the  ssbm 
letter.  Finallv,  the  <nfjL$o\oy  was  retomed  to 
the  iuror  on  his  appearance  in  the  ooort  to 
which  he  was  assigned. 

Provision  was  made  that  the  number  of 
dikasts  should  be  always  an  uneveii  one,  901, 
1001,  2001,  &0.  The  usual  number  appears  to 
have  been  601. 

After  the  ballot  on  the  day  of  the  trial  each 
member  of  the  section  received  a  staff  {fiaicn^pUi 
with  the  colour  and  letter  of  the  court  in  which 
he  had  to  sit.  The  dikasts  were  not  sworn  afra^ 
before  every  case ;  the  oath  originally  taken  st 
the  annual  election  sufficed.  The  l^al  age  of 
the  dikastae  was  at  least  thirty,  and  of  cootm 
the  full  fruichise  {hnrifda)  was  required.  For 
an  irtfios  to  attempt  to  earn  the  dikasVs  fet 
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was   a  capital  ofifenoe  (Dem.  c.  Mid,  p.  678, 
§  182). 

This  payment  (ju<r9hs  9iiceurruc6st  more 
usually  T^  9iKaffTiK6y)  is  said  to  have  been 
first  instituted  by  Perikles.  There  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  ever  less  than  three  oboU  (rpi> 
<&0o\o¥),  which  occurs  as  early  as  426  B.C.  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  after- 
wards mentioned  frequently  (e.g.  Eq.  61,  Vesp. 
300,  &c.).  The  payment  was  made  at  the  end 
of  Uie  day's  work  by  the  KuXaKp^rat,  in  ex- 
change for  the  stfl^  (fieucnipla)  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  ticket  {<rifi0o\oy)  with  which 
each  dikast  was  already  provided  on  enter- 
ing the  court  (Ar.  Plut.  277):  the  bronze 
<rvfifio\o¥  was  retained  by  the  dikast,  as  it  was 
inscribed  with  his  name,  and  had  to  serve  him 
throughout  the  year.  Those  who  had  come  too 
late  had  no  claim  to  the  rpidtfioKof.  [BovXt^.j 
The  annual  amount  of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by 
Aristophanes  (Veap.  668)  at  160  talents,  imply- 
ing 800  days'  pay  for  every  dikast. 

A£icT).   Any  proceedings  at  law  by  one  party 
directly  or  mediately  against  others.    Public 
causes  at  Athens  were  generally  termed  ypanpal ; 
private  causes  Sdcoi.   Tnese  terms  do  not  exactly 
coincide    with    'criminal   'and   *  civil';    since 
criminal  actions  (8(icai  Kord  riwosy  ex  delicto) 
might  be  brought  by  individuals,  as  well  as 
non-criminal  actions  {HIkm  wp6s  ritm,  for  non- 
f  nmimen t  of  obUgations  ex  conirctctu).  The  laws 
of  Athens  gave  uie  prosecutor  an  ample  choice 
of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private  or 
public  proceedings  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  601,  §  26). 
In  a  8^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were 
alleged  to  be  acected,  or  his  legal  protector 
(id^ios),  if  incapable  of  appearing  tuo  iure^  was 
permitted  to  institute  an  action  as  plaintiff ;  in 
most  public  causes  any  free  citizen  was  em- 
powered to  do  so.    In  most  private  causes  the 
penalty  or  otiier  subject  of  contention  was  ex- 
clusivuy  recovered  by  the  plaintiff :  in  most 
others    the  state  alone,  or  jointly  with   the 
prosecutor,  profited  by  the  pecuniary  punish- 
ment of  Ihe  offender.    The  court  fees  (rpv- 
raycm)  were  paid  in  private  but  not  in  public 
causes.      A  private  suitor  might  com|m>mise 
the  action  with  the  defendant;  a  public  pro- 
secutor who  did  so  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000 
drachmas  and  partial  drtfuo. 

The  proceedings  in  the  ZIkti  were  commenced 
by  a  summons  to  the  defendant  {wp6<rK\ri(nt) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper 
magistrate  (c/o'cryoryc^f),  and  there  answer 
the  chanres  preferred  against  him  (Ar.  Nub. 
1221).  Tnis  summons  was  often  served  by  the 
plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  [K\t)Tfipcs],  whose  names  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  declaration  X^ts  or  tyKKf^itxi^. 
If  the  summons  was  insufficiently  served 
{ivKp6<ntKrfros  tlmi),  the  case  was  dismissed. 
Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate, 
it  i8  probable  that  the  law  prMcribed  the  inter- 
vention of  a  period  of  five  cUiys.  If  both  parties 
appeared,  the  prooeedinffs  commenced  by  the 
plaintiff  putting  in  his  aedaration,  and  at  the 
same  time  depositing  his  share  of  the  court 
fees  {%p%nwM),  If  the  subject  of  litigation 
was  rated  at  less  than  100  drachmas,  nothing 
was  paid;  if  a  sum  between  100  and  1000 
drachmas,  8  drachmas  was  a  sufficient  deposit, 
Mid  so  on  in  proportion.  See  also  riapaKara- 
3oXi(^,  napavraats,  Atai'mraC.  The  de- 
posits being  made,  the  magistrate  caused  the 
declaration  to  be  written  out  on  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pubUo. 
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The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
further  proceedings  of  the  'Avdicptatj,  which 
was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  priority  of  hMur- 
in^;  hence  the  phrase  Kceyx^vtiv  Ziiaiv^  to 
brmg  an  action.  If  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
appear  at  the  anakrisis,  the  suit  feU  to  the 
groimd;  if  the  defendant  made  default,  judg- 
ment passed  against  him.  Either  party,  how- 
ever, might  show  cause  for  non-attendance.  The 
plaintiff  making  default  was  said  ip^firiw  [i,e. 
9licri9'']  iKtiif'.  the  defendant  ip^Mv  iiktiv.  The 
anakrisis  began  with  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff 
^powfMoaiaif  then  followed  the  answer  of  the  de- 
lend^t  {ian-wfAoiria  or  'Avriypa^-^),  then  the 
parties  produced  their  respective  witnesses,  and 
reduced  their  evidence  to  writing,  putting  in  ori- 
ginals, or  authenticated  copies,  of  all  the  docu- 
ments that  might  be  useful  in  estabUshing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers  ana  chal- 
lenges {xpoK\ii<rtis,  &o.).  The  whole  of  the  docu- 
ments were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straight- 
forward course  (ci^^vStxia),  enclosed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  anakrisis  in  a  box  {ixiyos)t  which  was 
sealed  and  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presid- 
ing magistrate,  till  it  was  produced  and  opened 
at  the  trial.  No  further  evidence  was  producible 
at  the  trial.  The  parties  might  defer  the  day 
(Kvpia)  by  mutual  consent  (Dem.  c.  Pho/sn.  p. 
1042,  §  12).  Upon  the  court  being  assembled, 
the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause  {titrdytiv), 
and  the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer 
(b  i^*  08«p)  filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As 
long  as  tne  water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the 
orator  was  permitted  to  speak ;  when  evidence 
was  read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law 
recited,  tiie  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker 
recommenced.  The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  length  of  the  speeches,  was 
not  the  same  in  all  causes.  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dikasts 
proceeded  to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot. 

When  tne  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  the 
case  of  a  8(in}  riuarHi,  a  further  discussion  as  to 
the  amount  of  oamages,  or  pencdty,  which  the 
defendant  should  pay.  [T(|i.'n^a.]  If  the 
penalty  was  already  prescribed  by  law,  the  suit 
was  described  as  iirlfirrroSf  not  requiring  assess- 
ment (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  648,  ^  90).  The  method 
of  voUng  upon  this  question  seems  to  have 
varied,  in  that  the  dikasts  sometimes  used 
instead  of  a  ballot-ball  a  small  tablet,  upon 
which  those  that  approved  of  a  higher  penalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one 
ri|i-f)^06]  (Ar.  Ve$p,  167).  Upon  judgment 
being  given  in  a  private  suit,  the  successful 
party  was  empowered  to  seize  the  moveables 
of  his  antagonist  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  the  money,  or  institute  an  action  of  eject- 
ment {ilo^\ris)  against  the  refractory  debtor. 
The  judnnent  of  a  court  of  dikasts  was  in 
general  decisive  {Umi  odrorcX^f ) ;  but  in  cases 
of  perjury,  conspiracy,  and  the  like,  the  cause 
might  be  commenced  de  novo.  fE<|>cai.s.]  In 
cases  of  default,  the  defaulter,  on  showing  cause 
for  non-appearance,  could  revive  the  cause  (r^y 
ioiiiiriWy  r^¥  /a^  oleeat,  iufrtkax*^)-  S®6  also 
Atakrt)TaC. 

Diyoroe.  The  term  for  this  was  iv^cfufrts 
or  iit6\€i^iSy  the  former  denoting  the  act  of 
a  husband  dismissing  his  wife,  and  the  latter 
that  of  a  wife  leaving  her  husband  (Dem. 
c.  Onet.  L  p.  866,  §  4,  c.  Neaer.  p.  1862,  §  62, 
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1865,  §  59).     At  Sparta,  a  husband,  or  at  any 
rate  a  king,  might  dismiss  his  wife  if  she  bore 
him  no  issue  (Hdt.  t.  89,  ri  61).     The  law 
at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife 
simply  by  sending  her  out  of  his  house  (^mrc/x- 
ircu*,  a«tnr^/arcty),  upon  which  she  returned  to 
the  guardianship  of  her  nearest  male  relation 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  i.  p.  868,  §  8;  cf.  Kiiptos).    The 
husband  was  bound  to  return  her  dowry,  or  to 
pay  her  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per 
■^Tinnm  (^tr*  irpda  SfioKoiSi  Dem.  c.  Aph.  i.  p.  818, 
§  17),  and  in  addition  to  this  to  provide  ahmony 
((Titos)  [ZCtov  SCio)].   The  icvptos  was  bound  to 
enforce  these  claims,  if  necessary,  by  a  wpoiKhs 
Hkv  or  a  <rlro9  8(ktj  (c.  Neaer.  1.  c).    A  husband 
thus  dismissing  his  wife  usually  did  so  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  (Lys.  c.  ^^6.  i.  §  28). 
The   children    probably    remained    with    the 
father.    Divorce  sometmies  took  place  when  a 
next-of-kin,  being  already  married,  became  the 
K^pios  of  an  heiress  ["EirCKXt^pos]  and  wished 
to  marry  her  (Dem.  c.  Eubul.  p.  1811,  §  41). 
Proved  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife  com- 
pelled her  husband  to  divorce  her,  or  incur  the 
Eenalty  of  atimia.  When  a  wife  wished  to  leave 
er  husband,  mutual  consent  was  sufficient  to 
dissolve  a  marriage.    If  the  husband  objected, 
she  was  obliged  to  appear  in  person  before  the 
chief  arohon,  and  state  in  writing  the  grounds 
of  her  application  (Pint.  Alcih.  12).    She  had 
to  conduct  her  case  alone,  for  as  she  was  in  her 
husband's  power  until  judgment  was  given,  no 
one  coulA  oe  her  advocate.    The  action  thtis 
brought  by  a  woman  was  called    iatoK^i^^ms 
ilKTi.     [See   KdKttOis.]     The  arohon  kept  a 
register  {iiToypai^  of  fdl  divorces. 
AkU|ioaCa.    fAvdKptats.] 
AoKk|ia9Ca,  the  public  proof  of  qualifica- 
tions at  Athens,  was  of  several  kinds.    (1)  Of 
«ach  citizen  on  attaining  legal  majority  and  full 
civic  rights — i.e.  after  the  completion  of  his 
thirtieth  year.    Full  age,  as  regarded  private 
legal  relations,  began  at  the  completion  of  the 
eighteenth  year  [Ephebns] ;  after  20  they  were 
admitted  to  the  ekklesia;  to  the  /3ou\if  and 
law-courts,  not  till  80.      At  18,  ephebi  were 
subjected    to   the  HoKifUurla.     The  object  of 
this  was  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms  and  of  managing  their  property, 
and    were    lawful  citizens.    The  examination 
with  regard  to  the  first  and  third  point  was  un- 
dertaken in  an  assembly  of  the  elder  Demotae 
(Ar.  Vesp.  578).    That  relating  to  the  second 
point  might  be  instituted  before  the  Phratria. 
The  phrase  ^irl  Ultrts  ^/S^troi  denotes  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  between  ^$ri  at  sixteen 
years  old  and  majority  at  eight^n. 

(2)  Of  magistrates  and  public  officers.  When 
any  citizen  of  Athens  was  appointed  by  lot  or 
sufErage  {KKripwrhs  Ktd  alprrds)  to  hold  a  public 
office,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  dokimasia, 
or  scrutiny  into  his  previous  life  and  conduct, 
in  which  any  person  could  object  to  him  as  un- 
fit. This  examination  was  carried  on  in  public 
by  the  archons  before  the  senate.  The  term  for 
rejection  was  iiiroioKifiji(€tf  (Dem.  c.  ArUtog. 
i.  p.  779,  §  80). 

(8)  Of  orators  (^^opcs).  Though  not  hold- 
ing any  office,  orators  are  opposed  to  tSiwrcu  as 
iroA(Tcu((^cyot  or  public  characters  [(Dem.]  Phil. 
iv.  p.  150,  §  70).  As  such,  they  were  liable  to 
the  denouncement  of  an  inquiry  (iitceyytXia 
HoKifuurlas)  against  those  who  spoke  in  the 
assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  crimes.  The  party  complained 
of  had  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice 
and  give  an  accoimt  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
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The  penalty  was  diri/iia,  and  crrrlnmrm  bam 
the  assemblies  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  603,  §19;. 
fEwaYYtXia.] 

(4)  Of  the  cavalry  (In-cwr) :  a  mnatea-  bdacs 
the  fiouKh  (Xen.  Oec.  9,  §  15).      The  ac^ket 
of  it  involved  expulsion  m>xn  the  serrioe  aai 
atimia  (Lys.  c.  Aleih,  i.  §  8). 
(6)  Of  invalids  f  ASvvaTOt.] 
bowry  (irpo{(,  ^ptrfi).    In  aAoient  times  tbe 
presents  made  to  the  bride's  father,  or  t^ 
price  paid  for  her,  was  called  c8ra  or  l«lm 
(«/hai>  =  6Fad).    This  was,  no  doubt,  ongiiuiify 
a  compiBnsation  for  the  loss  of  the  danghtff 
as  a  domestic  servant    (cf.    G«n.    xxxiv.  13; 
Ex.   xxii.  16).     Among  Uie  ancient  Oemass 
the  husband  gave  presents,  not  to  his  wifr$ 
father,  but  to  herself  (Tac.  Germ,  18).    (See 
Hom.  n.  xvi.  178,  xxii.  472,  Od.  xi  282,  xii- 
529.)    The  amount  is  reckoned  in  oxen  and  othflr 
cattle  in.  id.  248).    On  the  other  hMknd,  togzaat 
a  daugnter  without  cdva  was  a  high  oompliiBeat 
to  the  intended  son-in-law  {H.  ix.  141  sqq^  01 
vii.  811  Bqq.).     Sometimes  the  eSra  appear  ta 
come  from  the  bride's  family  {Od,  L  S77) ;  Hmk 
must  be  either  really  a  marriage  portKm,  Uie 
Homeric  9&pa,  later  <^pvii^  ot  a  gift  to  fnzn^ 
the  bride's  outfit  and  provide  the  wedding  feast 
It  was,  however,  not  unusual  for  tiie  Hxwij 
to  give  a  woman  a  portion  when  she  muried; 
especially  in  the  ro^  and  noble  claeses.    Tbcs 
Andromache  and  Penelope  are   spoken  <A  aa 
&K0X01  iro\{tZtapoi  (17.  vi.  894,    Od.  zxiv.  SSMl 
If,  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  widow  was 
not  permitted  by  the  heirs  to  remain  in  the 
house,  the  money  she  brought  with  her  wis 
refunded  {Od.  ii.  182). 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  3^r£rf- 
Daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dovct, 
but  were  married  with  a  gift  of  dothes  only 
(Plut.  Lysand.  80).  But  in  the  time  of  Arislotk 
iPol  ii.  9,  §  15= p.  1270,  28),  ao  STAat  wvre  the 
dowers  given,  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
territory  of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  poeaeasioa 
of  females.  At  Athens,  at  some  time  eaihs 
than  the  age  of  Solon,  the  dower  in  the  -mnAmm 
sense  arose,  and  the  bride  was  portioned  I17 
her  father  or  guardian  (ic^pios).  The  tenas 
^epv^  and  xpoU  were  prob8J[>ly  1^  first  d^tin- 
gnished ;  tptpyti  being  the  outfit  and  the  weddix^ 
presents  which  the  bride  brought  to  her  hva^ 
band ;  wpol^  the  sum  in  money  or  realty  iHxi^ 
her  fatner  settled  upon  her,  of  wmch  the 
husband  had  the  usufruct.  In  aftertlmes  the 
words  <P^pv^  and  wpoii  were  used  indiaonmi- 
nately.  The  Roman  aos  is  usually  rendoed 
in  Greek  by  ^cpv^,  whence  pt^aphenta,  pant- 
pkemalia.  Dowers  were  usually  from  ^  of 
l^e  father's  property  upwards.  A  dowry  was 
thought  necessarv  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  iroAAaiH}.  Poor  heireases 
were  either  married  or  portioned  bv  their  next 
of  kin.    (Dem.  c.  Macart,  p.  1068,  f  54.) 

The  security  given  by  the  husband  consisied 
generally  of  a  piece  of  real  property  (fyTCMx 
obtrift^t  and  was  (Mdled  kworlixtiim,  the  usual  word 
for  a  mortgi^e.  The  dowry  would  have  to  be 
accounted  for  in  other  cases  besides  those  noticed 
under  Diyoroe.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died,  and 
the  wife  left  the  family  (&ir^Xiirc  rhv  chnr)^ 
she  mi^ht  claim  her  portion  even  though  child- 
ren had  been  bom,  and  in  the  event  of  the  wife 
dying  without  issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  her 
Kvpioi.  After  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portkm 
belonged  to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any. 
(Dem.  c.  Boeot.  pp.  1010,  1028.)  When  the 
husband  died  before  the  wife,  and  she  remained 
in  the  family  {fuwoiciis  iv  r^  ol«cy),  her  porticm 


AHPOEENIAS  FPA^H 

iirent  to  her  eons,  if  of  age,  subject  to  an  allow* 

ance  for  her  support  i<r7ros). 

Aupo^cvCas  Ypa^i^.    [ScvCas  ypa^ii.] 
A«&p»v.   AupoSoKCas    vpa^.      [AiKaa- 


E. 

Effiraetor  {roixo>p^w)'    A  burglar. 

In  Attic  law  rotxa^pvxo'  reckon^  among  the 
iecucovpyoi  whose  crimes  were  capital  (Dem. 
c.  Lacnt.  p.  940,  §  47 ;  Plat.  Bep.  i.  S44  b)  ; 
and  the  summary  processes  called  4x070^  and 
4<p^iyri<r IS  were  available  against  them. 

'fiyyvr\.  Bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very  frequent 
requisition,  both  in  the  ^vate  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.  Friyate  agreements, 
as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  (Dem.  c.  Apatur.  p,  897,  §  16),  or 
the  torture  of  a  slave  (Dem.  c.  Pant.  p.  978, 
§  40),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties  recipro- 
cally giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and  the 
same  took  ^lace  generally  in  all  money-lending 
or  mercanule  tnuisaotions  (Dem.  c.  Apat.  p 
894,  §  7,  p.  895,  §  10) ;  and  was  invariably  neces- 
sary when  persons  undertook  to  farm  tolls, 
taxes,  or  other  public  property  rDem.  c.  Timocr. 
p.  718,  §  40),  or  undertooK  public  works. 

In  judicial  matters  bail  or  sureties  were  pro- 
vided upon  two  occasions:  first,  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  appearance  of  the  accused  at  the  trial ; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  award 
of  the  court.  Athenians  could  not  be  arrested 
or  forced  to  find  sureties  except  when  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  apagoge,  endeixis,  ephegesis, 
and  eisangelia,  the  senators  being  bound  by 
their  oath  not  to  put  in  prison  (except  in  certain 
special  cases)  any  Athenian  who  offers  three 
sufficient  sureties.  If  the  principal  in  a  con- 
tract made  default,  the  surety  was  bound  to 
make  it  good,  or,  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  might  be 
attacked  by  an  iyyvris  9licri. 

The  technical  term  for  becoming  surety  is 
4yyvutr$ai  riyo,  kpaZ4^94r$ai  iyyi^Vt  at  simply 
ii!m4x*frBa,i :  ^{cTTvafrOoi  (also  ^ivyyvwrdcu) 
means  to  free  one  by  giving  bail;  irorcyyvay 
means  to  require  bail  of  an  accused  person,  and 
«caTr)ryuo<r6cw  to  give  bikil. 

*EYy^v)<ri.€.    ^Catrimoiiiiixii.] 

"EYtcTnats  (Doric  l/circurtt).  The  right  of 
possessing  landed  property  and  houses  in  a 
foreign  country,  which  was  frequently  granted 
by  one  Greek  state  to  another  (Dem.  ae  Cor. 
p.  266,  §  91 ;  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2, 19)  or  to  separate 
mdividuals  of  another  state.  Tne  privilege  was 
not  hereditary.  The  term  fyrr^/urra  was  also 
applied  to  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  m  a  different  Hvtfios  from 
that  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and  with 
respect  to  such  property  he  was  called  lyirc- 
Krn/i4yos.  A  tax  {4yierriruc6¥)  was  paid  to  the 
ififutt    by  the  person  enjoying    the    right  of 

•Edva.    [Dowry.] 

E  IpYpioO  SCkt).  This  was  an  action  for  keep- 
ing a  free  person  in  private  custody:  ff  ris 
rlya  i^r\ffw  fi  ffwiffx^  oBinns  (cf .  Dem.  c.  Mid» 
682,  §  147). 

EUra77c\(a.  In  its  primary  and  most 
general  sense,  a  denunciation  of  any  kind.  In 
the  language  of  the  Attic  courts,  however,  it 
was  peculiarly  appUed  to  impeachment  before 
the  senate  or  assembly,  in  three  classes  of 
causes :  f  1)  cases  of  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
state;  (2)  delivery  to  the  enemy  of  a  town, 
■hip,  naval  or  military  force ;  or  desertion  to, 
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or  taking  money  from,  the  enemy ;  (8)  corrupt 
and  treeuBonable  speeches  from  a  lti,ri»p.  Other 
offences,  however,  besides  those  named  above 
could  be  proceeded  against  by  eisangelia,  and 
the  use  of  this  procedure  grew  into  an  abuse. 

Eisangelia  could  be  laid  before  the  senate 
{fiovKii)  or  the  ekklesia.  In  the  former  case 
the  accuser  laid  his  information  in  writing  (also 
called  c/<ra77cAia)  before  the  prytanes,  who 
reported  to  the  senate  on  the  case  (Lys.  c/s  r. 
(Ttroir.).  The  senate  had  a  discretionary  power 
to  accept  or  reject  (Lys.  c.  Nicom.  22) ;  if  they 
accepted  the  information,  the  accused  was 
arrested  if  he  did  not  give  baU,  and  in  case  of  a 
charge  of  high  treason  not  released,  even  if  he 
offered  to  find  sureties. 

On  the  jBjTst  day,  after  both  parties  had  been 
heard,  the  senate  gave,  by  secret  ballot,  their 
verdict  whether  the  defendant  was  guUty  or  not ; 
and,  if  he  was  found  guilty,  the  senate  voted  on 
a  second  day  by  show  of  hands  {itaxfiporowtlv) 
on  the  question  whether  they  should  summarily 
sentence  him  to  a  fine  of  600  drachmas,  or  hand 
him  over  to  a  court,  presided  over  by  the 
thesmothetae.  The  number  of  dikasts  was 
1001,  or  more.  In  some  instances  the  senate 
referred  eisangeliae  to  the  popular  assembly 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  8).  Eisangeliae  might  also  be 
laid  directly  before  the  people  at  the  first 
{tcvpia)  assembly  of  every  prytany;  and  after 
the  accuser  and  the  defenduit  had  spoken, 
the  people  voted  on  the  question  whether  the 
information  should  be  accepted  or  rejected.  If 
it  was  accepted,  the  senate  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  wpofioiKtv/m  for  the  trial  (Xen.  HelL 
i.  7, 7) ;  the  popular  assembly  could  either  sti 
in  jud^ent  on  the  case  itself,  or  refer  it  te  a 
hehastic  court  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  922,  §  60, 
and  Ar.  Vetp.  690  sqq.).  In  the  former  case 
the  proceeding  was  by  psephisma ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  thesmothetae  were  tlaaynyus,  the 
generals  with  not  more  than  ten  avirffyopoi 
chosen  bv  them  from  the  senate,  and  any  other 
citizen  who  chose  te  join  them,  were  prosecuters. 
The  penalty  was  that  of  irpoioala,  viz.  death 
and  denial  of  burial  in  Attic  territory.  Vexatious 
prosecution  was  guarded  against  by  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmas,  in  the  event  of  the  accuser  not 
obtaining  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the  dikasts. 

Of  the  two  other  classes  of  causes  which 
equally  bore  the  name  of  eisangelia,  the  former 
consists  of  cases  of  alleged  KodcoMTit,  i.e,  wrong 
done  to  orphans,  heiresses,  and  widows,  tried 
by  the  archon  or  polemarch :  a  rifirirhs  ^'vc^y, 
i.e,  one  in  which  the  damages  were  assessea  by 
the  court. 

The  other  kind  of  eisangelia  was  available 
against  AiatTnraC.  The  Hiairrirai  had  to 
meet  annually  in  the  last  month  but  one,  x>ro- 
bablv  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  to  be  at 
hand  in  case  a  person  wished  to  complain  of  a 
verdict  given  by  an^  one  of  them ;  such  a  com- 
plaint was  called  eisangelia,  and  was  preferred 
before  the  senate. 

ElaavM^cts.  as  an  Attic  law-term,  denotes 
two  classes  of  persons.  (1)  In  a  wider  sense 
the  name  was  given  to  the  ordinarv  magistrates 
when  application  was  made  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  cause  {tladytivjinio  the 
proper  court  [Atatr^ral,  AIki\].  The  cause 
itself  was  tried  according  to  its  nature  before 
arbitrators  or  dikasts  reRpectively ;  but  all  the 
preliminary  proceedings  (included,  with  the 
presidency  of  the  actual  trial,  in  the  so-called 
rrytfuitfla  HiKOffrriplov)  were  conducted  by  tlie 
niagistrate  regularly  assigned  to  that  class  of 
oases.    Various  public  officers,  the  strategi,  the 
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logistae,  d;o.,  had  the  iiytfiovia  ^iKatrn^Qlov  in 
cases  specially  relating  to  their  own  depart- 
ment :  in  general  it  belonged  to  one  or  another 
of  the  archons,  or  in  some  cases  to  the"  Ev8cKa. 
Of  all  these  magistrates  the  thesmothetae  seem 
to  have  had  the  widest  jorisdiction.  (2)  Ol 
cfo-ayctfycts  were  particolarma^istrateS)  probably 
ten  in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  try  9lKat  xpotK6s, 
ipaanKoi  and  ifixopiKoif  and  some  others  of  the 
"bltli'nvot  8CKai. 

ElcnroC'nais.  Adoption  was  called  by  the 
Athenians  tlawoiffiTiSi  woiiftris  or  $4<ns.  The 
adoptive  father  was  said  irotcurOai,  ttaxottiaBeut 
or  sometimes  irotcii' :  and  the  f atiier  was  said 
iiciroitiv.  The  adopted  son  was  xotrrr6sf  tltr- 
xoirrrdsi  or  0(t6s  :  in  opposition  to  the  legiti- 
mate son  {ytrfffftos). 

A  man  qii^ht  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  life- 
time or  by  will,  provided  he  had  no  male  off- 
spring and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also, 
by  testament,  name  a  person  to  take  nis  pro- 
perty, in  case  his  son  or  sons  should  die  under 
age. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted; 
females  could  be  adopted  as  well  as  males.  The 
adopted  child  was  transferred  from  his  own 
family  and  demns  into  those  of  the  adoptive 
father,  whose  |nroperty,  sacra  and  honours  he 
inherited.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
take  his  new  father's  name.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  {4xayt\$fuf)  to  his  former  family, 
but  only  in  case  he  left  a  child  to  represent  the 
family  of  his  adoptive  father. 

Various  precautions  were  taken  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  estate,  and  of  the  next  of  kin,  to  pre- 
vent firaudnlent  adoptions. 

'EKtiapTupCa  signifies  the  deposition  of  a 
witness,  who  by  reason  of  absence  abroad,  or 
illness  (Lex  op.  Dem.  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1181,  §  9), 
was  unable  to  attend  in  court.  His  statement 
was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive  it,  and 
afterwards,  upon  their  sweating  to  its  identity, 
was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  fiapTvptty  r^v  iKuaprvpiay:  the  absent 
witness,  4Kfiaprvpt7v:  tne  pajrty  who  procured 
the  evidence,  iKfuxprvptav  xoi€i(r9ai.  It  was 
considered  as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent 
himself,  and  therefore  did  not  come  within  the 
description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which  (except 
the  d^aration  of  a  deceased  person)  was  not 
admissible  at  Athens  [*AKoViv  puaprvpctv]. 
The  deponent  (like  any  other  witness)  was 
liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony.  (Isae. 
Or,  8  [Pyrrhusl  §§  20-27;  Dem.  c.  St^h.  i. 
pp.  1180, 1181,  §§  7,  8 ;  Aeschm.  de  F.  L.  §  19). 
^EM'3(L9is,  E»ji3aTcCa.  In  Attic  law,  a 
formal  taking  possession  (entry)  of  real  propel^. 
Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  said  ifjifiaTdtiv,  or 
fia^iC^iy  tls  rk  xarp^a,  xoptitffOat  tts  rh. 
Kriiftarck  (Dem.  c.  Leoch.  p.  1090,  §  82),  and 
thereupon  he  became  seised  or  possessed  of 
his  inheritance.  The  right  of  ififiartla  was 
confined  to  sons  and  other  male  descendants 
(Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  59),  and  to  sons  adopted  during 
the  testator's  lifetime  ([Dem.]  c.  Leoch,  p. 
1086,  §  19).  If  anyone  prevented  the  owner 
from  taking  possession  l^ayttyfi),  he  might 
maintain  an  action  of  ejectment,  *E€ol}Xv)s 
SCkt).  'Efifiarf^tivia  also  used  of  creditors  who 
took  possession  of  mortgaged  property  when 
the  time  of  payment  had  expired  (Dem.  c.  Apat. 
p.  894,  §  6),  and  of  plaintiffs  who  seized  de- 
fendants' property  ([Dem.]  c.  Everg,  p.  1155, 
§  52  sqq.). 

'E\i,\kt\vo^  SCKat.    Suits    in   the  Athenian 
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courts,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  po^Bg 
above  a  month.  The  most  important  aoiti 
under  this  head  were  disputes  reapet^it^  oae»- 
meroe  Ufjoropucal  HUccu),  which  were  b«api 
during  tlie  six  winter  months,  so  tiiAt  the  mer- 
chants mi^t  obtain  their  rights  quicklj  and 
sail  away  (Dem.  c.  Apai.  p.  900,  §  23). 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (juTttXXtaH 
SiKcu)  were  also  ififirivoi  HIkoi  (Dem.  c.  Pant. 
p.  966,  §  2).  Other  ip4t.rivoi  Zbcai  were  oanaee 
relating  to  *  E  pavot,  suits  respecting  dowry  and 
marriage-contoust,  the  ypai^  0/3pc«0S,  and  scHDe 
others.  There  were  five  magistrate  called  E  Ur- 
avQYcis,  who  presided  at  these  trials. 

'EitiropiKaV  8CKak.     ['Eiiiik'qvoL  fiCicau] 

*E|i.4>avAv  tcardaraaiv.  Alien  ^1$.  A  ions 
of  procedure  at  Athens  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Roman  actio  fid  Exhibe&dun,  by  whidi 
the  production  of  a  thing  in  dispute  wa«  de- 
manded. In  ancient  law  the  thing  was  prob- 
ably shown  in  court.  This  action,  therefoc«, 
only  applied  to  moveables,  e.g.  slares  foRniiig 
pcurt  of  an  inheritance,  who,  it  is  contended,  had 
been  sold ;  monev  lent  on  bottomry :  tiie  owner 
claims  that  the  ship  should  be  specified. 

The  5(jn9  cIs  ifupawAv  KaTdtrTaa-ip  was  a  pn^ 
liminary  to  a  trial  for  breach  of  contract,  &c 
It  began  with  a  xp6KKfi(r is  or  summons  to  pro- 
duce. U  the  dexendant  complied,  the  ac^os 
was  at  an  end.  If  he  refused  and  lost  his  oave, 
the  magistrate  ordered  him  to  prodooe.  Ib 
certain  cases  the  defendant  was  liable  to  a  fine 

'Ev8fli€i€.  "EvScili;,  iarayoeyii  and  ^^^^y^^is 
have  a  great  deal  in  common,  and  are  Ireqnenilj 
mentioned  side  by  side  (Dem.  c.  JLept.  p.  504, 
§  156;  e.  Timocr,  p.  745,  §  146) ;  and  sometime 
the  same  case  is  now  called  dwecyaryi,  no« 
tifBtt^is,  In  strict  language,  iaraywyii  was 
action  taken  by  summary  arrest ;  f v^cZ^ir  and 
iip/^TYflffis  through  the  magistrate's  inta^ventios. 
In  Doth  Mtt^is  and  kwceyotyii  there  was  no 
xp6(rK\r}<rts ;  and  when  the  maigistrate  mceepbeA 
the  charge  the  defendant  was  kept  in  prison, 
unless  he  could  find  three  sureties  {iyyv^rm} 
(Dem.  0.  Timocr.  p.  746,  §  146). 

*Airaya^  (1)  was  a  summary  pn>cess  io 
which  the  prosecutor  led  the  culprit  canglit 
/lagroMte  delicto  {ix*  cdnofi&p^  ^  ^ampms) 
(Dem.  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1126,  §  81)  either  directly 
into  prison,  if  the  charge  belonged  to  the  raxit- 
diction  of  the  Eleven  (SwJiyup  rois  ca^eica,  Dsra. 
c.  Timocr.  p.  786,  §  118),  or  before  the  prmr 
authority,  who  sent  the  culprit  to  prison.  For 
cases  in  which  iaraywyfi  was  lawful,  and  for  the 
procedure  in  such  cases,  see  'Airayuryt). 

A  person  who  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  effect  an  ixayuyfi  had  recourse  to  (9) 
4^>iiyriins,  i.e.  he  applied  to  the  magistrate  and 
coxiaucted  him  and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where 
the  capture  was  to  be  effected  (Dem.  c.  AndroL 
p.  601,  §  26).  Ephegesis  was  also  resorted  to 
mstead  of  apagoge,  when  the  culprit  was  hidinc 
in  a  house ;  for  no  private  person  was  aUowcd 
to  enter  a  house  6vtv  t^^fffuvros  (Dem.  d^  Cor. 
p.  271,  §  182). 

Instead  of  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
by  itxaywyfi  or  iifiHyrio'tSf  the  prosecutor  might 
put  the  law  in  motion  by  giving  information  (8) 
(iyHuKt^ai)  to  the  proper  authority,  who,  jspon 
receiving  the  charge  in  writing  (Mct^tr),  was 
bound  to  arrest  or  hold  to  bail  uie  person  crimi- 
nated. The  proceeding  by  endeixis  was  allow- 
able against  anyone  who,  being  &Tt|ios,  acted  as 
ixirifioSt  ^'9'  c^  dikast  or  plaint^,  or  transgressed 
any  specific  exclusion  or  disability;  also  for 
irregular  conduct  in  the  assembly  (Plat.  ApoL 
82  B ;  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  707,  §  22).    Sometimes 
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ivHtiKv^ai  seexnB  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense 
(Isocr.  c.  Callim.  §  22). 

Endeixis  waa  in  most  cases  laid  before  the 
thesmothetae  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  707,  §  22). 

Hie  penalty  on  condemnation  in  a  trial  by 
fwZtt^is  was  in  some  cases  death  (Dem.  c,  Lept, 
X).  504,  §  156 ;  in  others,  was  left  to  the  court 
to  adjodge.  The  accuser,  if  he  did  not  receive 
the  fifth  {Murt  of  the  votes,  nad  to  pay  a  thousand 
drachmas,  and  became  6,ruios  (Dem.  c.  Ariatocr. 
p.  647,  §  80).  (See  also  EloaYYi^to-.  *  Eirav 
YfXCa,  npo3oX-(^.  and  Odat^.) 

'  Ev^xvpo-  properly  meant  goods,  commonly 
moveables,  handed  over  to  a  creditor  as  seonrity 
(a  seoority  in  real  property  is  usually  Uwo$i\in\) 
([Dem.]  c.  Timoth.  p.  1190,  §  21),  or  mortgaged 
to  the  creditor. 

in  private  suits  at  Athens,  whether  tried  by 
a  court  of  law  or  before  an  arbitrator  (Dem.  c. 
CaUi^.  p.  1240,  §  15  f.),  whenever  judgment 
was  given  against  a  defendant,  a  certain  period 
(^  wpodtfffda)  was  at  the  same  time  fixed,  before 
the  expiration  of  which  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  comply  with  the  verdict.  In  default  of 
doing  so,  he  became  (nrtp^fitpoSi  and  the  plaintiff 
waa  privileged  to  take  steps  against  him.  The 
plaintiff  could  seize  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  defendant  (^ycxvpcC^cti^,  4w4xvpa  Kofifidvuv 
or  ^4p9tp).  It  seems  probable  that  goods  thus 
seized,  if  not  redeemed,  were  publidy  sold  or 
valued.  If  the  damages  could  not  be  covered 
by  goods  taken  in  execution,  the  claimant 
might  satisfy  himself  by  seizure  of  the  de- 
fendant's land. 

No  seizure  of  this  sort  could  take  place  during 
several  of  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Athe- 
nians, such  as  the  Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  the 
Thargelia,  &c.  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p  617,  §  10). 

'EvoiKiov  8CicY).  An  action  brought  to  re- 
cover rents  withheld  from  the  owner  durixig 
the  period  of  his  being  out  of  possession.  If 
the  property  recovered  were  not  a  house,  but 
land,  the  action  for  the  rents  and  profits  was 
called  Kopfwou  8(«n}.  If  the  defendimt,  after  a 
judgment  in  one  of  these  actions,  still  refused 
to  give  satisfaction,  an  oiKrlas  ilicri  might  be 
commenced  acninst  him,  with  the  ultimate 
remedy  of  an  'bIoIJXyis  oCict). 

'E^ayttYt^.    fEfio^X-nc  8Ckti.] 

'ElaYonff^S  ypo^^A  might  be  instituted 
against  one  who,  acting  as  ic6ptos  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  sold  her  to  a  foreigner  in 
a  foreign  land.    The  penalty  was  death. 

'Efaip^acMS  or  *A4>atp^9cus  8Ckv)  was  an 
action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave,  in 
a  case  where  tne  defeniunt  asserted  the  slave 
to  be  a  freeman.  If  a  reputed  slave  wished  to 
recover  his  rights  as  a  freeman,  he  could  only 
do  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  freeman,  who  was  said 
4^€up€tff$ai  or  &^aipc7<r0ai  edrrhw  th  4Ktv0tplaif 
(of.  the  Latin  term  in  libertatem  vindicate). 
The  cause  came  before  the  polemarch,  who  was 
bound  to  set  the  man  at  boerty  pendente  lite. 
At  the  trial  before  the  TfTTapdKovra  which 
followed,  the  reputed  owner  had  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  slave,  and,  if  successful,  obtained 
such  compensation  as  the  jury  chose  to  award, 
this  being  a  ntatrhs  ky^v^  and  the  defendant 
had  to  pay  to  uie  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the 
dMna^^. 

*  E  fc  raoraC.  (1 )  Special  commissioners  sent 
out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  investigate  any 
matters  that  might  claim  attention  (Aeschin. 
c.  Cie$.  §  146,  c.  Timarch.  §  113). 

(2)  Auditors  of  accounts  at  Athens,  800  B.C., 
and  in  some  other  Greek  states. 
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'ECCaraoOai  T&v  6vtci>v.  *To  surrender 
[lit.  to  remove  from]  one's  property.*  The  sur- 
render bv  an  insolvent  debtor  of  all  his  pro- 
perty to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors 
(Dem.  c.  Apat.  900,  §  25). 

•E€oi5\ti«  8£kti  (^^AAciv  «  ^{wflfTy).  An 
action  of  ejectment,  which  might  be  brought 
either  (1)  on  general  grounds  of  fact  (like  inter- 
dictufn  unde  vi  of  Koman  law ;  or  (2)  on  a 
judgment  {actio  iudicati).  The  latter  appears 
to  have  been  earlier  in  use  than  the  former. 
A  9lieri  i^oi\fis  of  the  former  class  was  laid 
before  the  rtrrapdKovTa,  and  was  rififir6s '.  one 
of  the  latter,  before  the  magistrate  who  had 
heard  the  case  from  which  it  arose,  and  was 
ritirn-6s  or  irlurrros  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  i^oiKris  9iiai  was  an  action 
on  the  part  of  an  heir  or  creditor  to  get  pos- 
session of  property  from  which  he  was  excluded 
or  disturbed  by  another  claimant. 

It  might  be  brought  under  the  forms  of  a 
legal  fiction  :  e.g.  a  son  or  other  male  descend- 
ant might  enter  Ufifiwrtitiy)  [^E|i.3aai€]  and 
become  possessed  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner's  death;  he  made  a  formal 
entry  upon  the  land,  and  thereby  became  seised 
or  possessed  of  it ;  the  adverse  claimant  came 
and  turned  him  off  [i^diyuy,  i^aycfyli)  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses;  then  the  heir  might 
bring  against  him  an  action  for  ejectment. 

The  Toeing  party  in  a  9i§eri  4^o^\fis  paid,  be- 
sides the  compensation  to  the  other  party,  a 
TpoiTTlfirifui  of  equal  amount  to  the  state ;  his 
action  being  considered  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
contempt,  or  of  violence. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c.,  were 
a  relic  of  ancient  times,  when,  before  writs  and 
pleadings  and  other  regular  processes  were  in- 
vented, parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  wiUi 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the 
person  in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible 
to  the  parW  injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as 
a  public  offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of 
civilisation,  violent  remedies  were  discontinued; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up 
as  a  form  of  law  preliminary  to  the  subsequent 
legal  process;  and  the  state  penalty  still  at- 
taichea  to  the  offender.  Jn  Attic  law  4lo6Kris 
91kti  was  primarily  an  action  for  ejectment  out 
of  real  property,  and  only  by  a  legal  fiction 
transferred  to  other  property. 

*E^ta\i,oaia..  (1)  Any  Athenian  citizen,  when 
called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  was  obliged  by  law  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, unless  he  could  establish  by  oath  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in  question. 
This  oath  was  called  i^fAoala. 

(2)  As  a  rule,  candidates  for  an  office  (&px^ 
in  its  proper  sense)  gave  in  their  names  to 
the  archons  (Isocr.  Antid.  §  150).  A  person 
appointed  in  his  absence  or  against  his  will  to 
serve  in  any  public  capacity,  was  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  office  if  he  could  take  an  oath, 
either  himself  or  by  proxy,  that  ihe  state  of  his 
health  or  other  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  {4^6firv<r0ai  r^y  irffeafitlart  tV  Apx^»')« 

'Eira<Y7cXCa.  If  a  citizen  of  Athens  had 
incurred  i,rtfdat  the  privilege  of  taking  part  or 
Kpeaking  in  the  public  assemblv  was  forfeited 
[  Ari\i,Ca.].  But  it  sometimes  might  happen  that 
a  person,  though  not  formally  dedarea  ftriftot, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would  involve 
this  punishment.  Whenever  such  a  i)erson 
ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any  Athenian 
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citizen  had  the  risht  to  come  forward  in  the 
assembly  itself,  and  demand  of  him  to  establitih 
his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  oonduot  (Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  82,  64,  81). 
The  accuser  had  to  lay  his  charge  in  writing 
(Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  600,  §  28)  before  the  thes- 
mothetae,  who  brought  such  oases  to  trial 
{JHoKifuurUi)  in  the  courts  of  law  (Aeschin.  ih, 
\  45,  (fee.) ;  and  if  the  defendant  was  convicted, 
a  formal  declaration  of  irtula  followed  (Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  482.  §  284). 

*Eira77cA/a  is  different  from  Mcifts :  Mtil^is 
is  an  accusation  against  persons  wno  had  be- 
come irifioi;  whereas  iwayytkia  applied  only 
to  those  who  had  not  yet  been  convicted  of  the 
orime  laid  to  their  charge,  which,  if  proved,  would 
draw  upon  them  &rifda  as  punishment.  There 
were  four  classes  of  crimes  which  justified  iray- 
7fA/a  HoKifuuricts  [AoKtM.aaCa  (2)]:  kAkwis 
yoviw^  hATrpaxtioy  iraifniffiSy  and  wasting  one's 
patrimony. 

*Eirk3oAii.  A  fij^e  imposed  by  a  magistrate, 
or  other  official  person  or  body  such  as  the 
Areiopagus,  and  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred, 
for  a  misdemeanour.  The  various  magistrates 
at  Athens  had  (each  in  his  own  deparhnent)  a 
power  of  summarily  imposing  {htifiAWtiv)  a 
line,  not  exceeding  a  fixed  amount ;  if  the  offen- 
der deserved  further  punishment,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  him  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  the 
magistrate  proposing  the  penalty.  If  the  per- 
son fined  would  not  submit,  the  magistrate  had 
to  lay  the  case  before  a  court.  The  amount  of 
the  fine  {rh  rikos)  which  the  individual  magis- 
trate might  inflict,  we  do  not  know ;  the  senate 
of  Five  Hundred  was  competent  to  fine  to  the 
extent  of  500  drachmas  (|T>em.]  c.  Everg.  p. 
1161,  §  48) ;  the  priests,  ana  the  wpStBpoi  of  the 

?ublic  assembly,  to  the  amount  of  50  drachmas, 
'he  person  fined  might  appeal  to  the  courts :  if 
the  mie  was  affirmed,  he  paid  double. 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  made  a 
return  to  the  treasury  officers  {hriypdipfiv  th 
robs  TpdKTopas)t  whereupon  it  became  a  debt 
of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered  by  the 
collectors.  In  case  of  delay,  the  fine  was 
reported  to  the  rofUai  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
debtor  became  irifuts. 

These  epibolae  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law 
{TipHijMTa)  upon  a  formal  prosecution,  and  from 
the  fine  of  a  thousand  orachmas  in  a  public 
action. 

'EiTiSiKaaCo.,  *EirC8iKOS.  ['EirCKXv)pos; 
KXtipov6M.os-] 

'EitCkXtipos  {4iriKkripirts ;  fyKkripoSt  Eur. 
Ip?i.  T.  682).  The  name  given  to  the  legitimate 
{yvri<ria)  daughter  or  daughters  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  who  had  no  lawful  son  to  inherit  his 
estate,  or  whose  sons  had  died  without  leaving 
male  issue.  When  there  was  but  one  daughter, 
she  was  called  iirlK\rii>os  M,  irayrl  r^  otKtp 
(Isae.  Ariatarch.  §  4);  if  there  were  more,  they 
inherited  equallv.  llie  MnKripos  was  never, 
in  our  sense,  an  neiress ;  she  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  person  who  went  with  the  estate.  The 
heir  was  either  the  person  to  whom  her  father 
had  devised  the  property  on  condition  of  marry- 
ing her,  or  her  son  or  sons.  It  was  deemed  an 
object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
oIkos.  This  was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no 
child,  by  adoption  (^IffTrolriais) ;  if  he  had  no 
sons  or  grandsons,  but  a  daughter,  he  might  be- 
queaUi  his  property  to  any  person,  but  the 
devisee  was  obliged  to  marir  her  ([Dem.]  c. 
Siacart.  p.  1067,  §  51) ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  died  intestate,  her  nearest  relative  in  order  of 
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iyx^^'^^^o^  might  claim  her  in  nutfriage,  and 
the  inheritance  was  transmitted  through  her  to 
a  grandson,  who  was,  when  of  full  age,  adopted 
into  the  maternal  grandfather's  familj  (T^m.]^ 
c.  Macart.  p.  1058,  §  12).  Such  an  ^IrAsipas 
might  be  claimed  in  marriage  by  her  fatber^b 
brothers,  or  other  next  of  kin.  If  the  daughter 
was  poor  (^0*0*0),  the  nearest  of  kin  was  bound 
by  law  either  to  marry  her  himself,  or  to  portum 
her  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  If  there  veiv 
several  in  the  same  degree  of  consangoinity, 
each  of  them  had  to  oontribnte  his  share  (xpSt 
ftcpos).  Upon  the  nearest  relative  making  his 
claim  (X^^if,  hriZucoffiA)  before  the  archon  (or 
in  the  case  of  fi4roiKoi  before  the  polemaichK 
public  notice  was  eiven  of  the  cl^m ;  it  was 
written  on  the  (roKit,  and  readout  in  thefoBov- 
ing  assembly  (cf.  Kkr\pov6ii,o£).  If  no  aax 
appeared  to  dispute  the  claim,  the  arcboD 
adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  (#wi5tac4(cir)  ;  if 
other  claimants  appeared,  the  archon  insiitated 
an  anakrisis,  ana  a  court  wa«  held  for  the 
decision  of  the  right  {HiaBucaala),  whic^  was 
determined  according  to  the  Athenian  law  of 
consanguinity.  The  heiress  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dispute  was  termed  MHucos.  Even 
when  a  woman  wm  already  married,  her  hnt- 
band  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man  with 
a  better  title ;  and  sometimes  men  pat  avaj 
their  former  wives  in  order  to  marry  heirewes 
(Dem.  c,  EubtU.  p.  1811,  §  41).  The  estate  nerer 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  husband  of 
the  heiress ;  their  son,  when  of  fall  age,  mb 
adopted  into  liis  maternal  grandfather's  fanulj 
([Dem.]  c.  Macart.  p.  1058,  §  12),  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  estate.  He  then  became  h» 
mother's  legal  protector  (ic^pios),  and  was  boond 
to  find  her  maintenance  {<nros).  If  there  were 
more  sons,  they  shared  the  property  equally 
([Dem.]  r.  Steph.  ii.  p.  1186,  §  20).  An  heiress 
was  under  the  special  protec^on  of  the  archoo 
([Dem.]  c.  MacaH.ia.  1076,  §  76). 

According  to  the  Code  of  Gortyn  in  Crete,  the 
father's  estate  passed  into  the  poaseaaion  of 
the  heiress,  and  remained  with  her  to  her  death, 
and  had  not  to  be  given  up,  as  at  Athens,  to 
her  son  or  sons  when  of  full  age ;  the  right  of  the 
next  of  kin  existed,  but  mi^t  be  defeated  by 
the  woman's  handing  over  to  the  near»it  ap- 

Elicant  (4  hrifiJiXXwv)  a  portion  of  her  estate, 
(the  nearestof  kin  refused  to  marr^  the  heire8B» 
her  kinsmen  were  to  bring  an  action,  and  the 
judge  was  to  order  him  to  marry  her  within 
two  months ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  be  for- 
feited his  claims  to  the  next  of  kin. 

The  information  we  possess  as  to  hnircerm 
in  Sparta  (xarpovxoi,  Hdt.  vi.  67)  is  ecantT  and 
contradictc»7.  It  would  appear  that  the  Uktbar 
could  appoint  bv  will  a  husband  for  his  i^^wb^w 
from  among  his «YXi<rruSi  and  that  if  he  madeno 
disposition,  the  heiress  was  daimed  as  of  r^^ 
by  the  nearest  of  kin ;  the  kings  having  the 
decision  between  rival  claimants  (Hdt.  t\.  67  ; 
Plut.  Cleom.  1).  According  to  Aristotle  {PoL 
ii.  6)  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  Spartan 
country  belonged  to  women.  [  KXi^poyoikos.] 
'  Eirkvo|t(a.  The  right  of  pasturage  on  state 
lands ;  granted  as  a  favour  to  individuals  (or 
more  commonly  compounded  for  by  a  payment 
called  hrir6fiiOp)t  the  management  of  which  with 


the  profits  was  farmed  from  the  oommune  by 
tura.] 


vofjutmfis,    [For  the  Roman  usage,  see  Sen^ 


'EirCatcq^if.    [MapnipCa.] 

'  EirCrpoiro^.  Generally  anyjperson  in  charge 
(Hdt.  iii.  68) ;  more  frequently  m  the  sense  ol  a 
guardian  of  orphan  chilartfi.    Of  such  goardiana 


EnOBEAIA 
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there  were  at  Athens  two  kinds:  (1)  those'  Exeats  or  *Ava8iKCa.  In  Attio  Uw  there 
appointed  (ircrraAc/xcty)  in  the  will  of  the  de-  j  was  little  opportunity  for  bringing  appeals  pro- 
ceased  father,  uso^y,  but  not  necessarily,  near  perly  so  called ;  and  in  general,  a  cause  was 
relatives.  (Plat.  Alcib.  u  p.  104  b,  Legg.  xi.  p.  finaUy  and  irreyocably  decided  by  the  verdict 
934  A ;  Pint.  Alcib.  1 ;  Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p.  814,  §  4.)  of  the  dikasts  {HUai  o^orcA^s). 
(2)  In  the  absence  of  directions  by  wiU,  the  next  I  A  new  trial  might  be  obtained,  if  the  loser 
of  kin,  the  archon  deciding  who  were  best  en-  could  prove  that  it  was  not  owing  to  his  negU- 
titled  to  the  office  and  authorising  them  to  act  as  '  gence  that  judgment  had  gone  by  default,  in 
guardians ;  or,  if  there  were  no  rdatives  or  none  which  case  he  was  said  4fnififi¥  iKriAoYCiv,  or 
nt  to  undertake  the  office,  such  persons  as  the  '  that  the  dikasts  had  beeoi  deceived  1^  false 
archon  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  I  witnesses  {Ulicti  ip€i^fiapTvpi&p).  Applied  to 
citizens.  The  number  of  guardians  required  '  this  class  of  causes  we  find  the  phrases  Sdn/ 
is  uncertain ;  perhaps  five  ^lat.  Legg.  924  b).  iutdZueoSf  iyaZuelof  iufaSued(f<r$ah  xoXtySurfa, 
At  Athens  the  duties  of  the  guardian  compre-    iroKiyHuctty. 

hended  the  personal  care,  the  maintenance  |  An  appeal  properly  so  called  {(^ats)  is  thus 
(rpo^),  education  (xcuScfa),  and  protection  of  defined :  "Ednffts  is  when  one  txansfers  a  cause 
the  wsjrd,  the  assertion  of  his  rignts,  and  the  from  the  arbitrators  (StcunrraO,  or  ardions,  or 
disj^oaition  of  his  inheritance  during  his  mi-  men  of  the  township  (9q/A^cu)  to  the  dikasts, 
nonty,  besides  a  proper  provision  for  the  widow  or  from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
if  she  remained  in  the  family  (oUos)  of  her  orfrom  the  assembly  to  a  court  (Surcurr^ptoy),  or 
late  husband.  The  guan^ian  was  bound  to  from  the  dikasts  to  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  the 
appear  in  court  in  all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  i  cause  was  then  termed  iipiiaifios.  These  suits 
against  his  ward,  to  perform  the  annual  funeral  I  were  also  called  fiacKrirot  ^Uat.  The  deposit 
rites  to  the  deceased  parent  on  behalf  of  the  staked  in  appeals  was  called  itapafi6hM¥  or 
ward,  to  give  in  an  account  of  the  taxable 
«yital  (ruiii/ia)  when  an  tltripopd  was  levied. 
"With  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
ward's  estate,  the  gusfdian  was  bound  to  exe- 
cute the  trusto  of  ine  will.  If  the  deceased  had 
left  no  will  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  the 
management  of  his  estate,  the  guardian  inight 
either  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder 
{juff$ow)f  or  keep  it  in  his  own  hands  and  em- 
ploy it  as  he  bwt  could  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minor  (Siouccir).  In  the  former  case,  the  inherit- 
ance was  let  by  the  ardion  to  the  highest  bidder, 
in  one  or  more  lots.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
might  lay  out  the  money  in  buying  land,  or 
might  lend  it  out  on  good  security  under  the 
supervision  of  the  archon. 

If  the  guardian  violated  his  duties,  by  neglect, 
ill-treaknent,  or  mismanagement,^  he  was  Cable 
to  a  criminal  prosecution  which  any  Athenian 
might  brin^  against  him  during  the  term  of  the 
wsid's  pupilage,  vis.  an  tUrayytXia  Koic^trttts. 
The  gnaroianship  expired  when  the  ward  at- 
tained his  sixteenth  year;  and  the  guardian 


wapdfioKop, 
'E^YtiaiS.    ['Evdctlts.] 


'IcpoouXCas  ypa.^.  Bobbery  from  a 
temjde.  This  action  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  ypanpii  kXow^s  UoAv  xfll*^^^t  which  was 
directed  against  peculation  rather  than  theft  of 
sacred  money.  The  offender  upon  conviction 
was  invariably  put  to  death,  whether  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen  was  great  or  small,  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial 
within  Attic  territory,  sacrilege  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  next  to  murder 
and  high  treason  (Antiph.  de  Coed.  Herod.  §  10). 
Cases  of  sacrilege  were  tried  before  a  heliastic 
court. 

K. 

KaicY)YOpC€L9  SCict).    An  action  for  abusive 


liadtomake  account.    The  heir  might  institute  |  language  in  the  Attic  courts.    This  action  is 
a  91x11  hrtrp<nnit  against  his  late  guardian ;  this  ;  likewise  called  Komr^^o^v,  Kotto^as,  and  Jkuco- 
aotion  was  Tiuiir^s,  and  the  plaintiff  was  liable    *     '     ^r     rr^        _       -j  _  ^^ >•©«*»-»_  w_ 
to  'EtrM9<^^    The  right  to  sue  a  guardian 
for  breach  of  duty  was  barred  by  the  lapse 
of  five  years.    The  term  hrirpvwos  was  used 


Xoyias  Zitcri  (Dem.  e. Mid.  p.  544,  § 88;  Ar.  Vetp. 
1207).    This  action  could  be  brought  against  an 
individual  who  applied  to  another  certain  abu- 
sive epithets,  such  as  iu^^po^^s,  vorpoAotcu, 
&C.,  which  were  included  imder  the  general 
mime  of  *Atr6ppt|Ta.    The  truth  of  the  charge 
might  be  pleaded  in  justification  (Dem.  c.^rwf. 
able  to  his  successful  opponent  bv  the  litigant  I  p.  685,  §  50) :  but  to  taunt  a  citixen,  e.g.,  witli 
who  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fiftn  of  '  being  a  retail  dealer,  was  to  insult  his  or  her 
the  dikasts  in  a  case  of  ^cUrts  and  in  9iMu  •  poverty,  and  actionable  in  all  cases  (Dem.  r. 


in  a  siniilar  sense  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere. 

*E'irM9<^Ca^  i-e,  one  obolus  per   drachma 
(m  I)  of  the  assessment  (rlfxri/M),  was  pay- 


X/niftOTueaL  The  distinction  between  hrmfitKia 
and  the  fine  of  1000  drachmas  similarly  incurred 
in  certain  cases  is  generally  that  the  epobelia 
applied  to  private  suits  {HUceu),  and  was  paid  to 
the  other  party :  the  x^*^  ^^^  P^^  ^  ^® 
state  in  a  ypaM. 

'  ETaip^9CM€  ypa^.  This  action  was  main- 
tainable against  such  Athenian  citisens  as  had 
led  infamous  lives  or  acted  as  procurers,  if  after 


Eubul.  p.  1808,  §§  80, 82).  A  person  who  spoke 
evil  of  the  dead  was  UaUe  to  this  action,  which 
could  be  brought  against  him  bv  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  deceased.  Aoilopla  of  a  public 
official  carried  with  it  the  penaltv  of  irtfda 
as  welL  The  penalty  was  500  drachmas,  pav- 
able  to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  was  probably 
before  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  544, 
§  93). 

KaicoTflxviAv    8Cicy)   might    be   instituted 


sooh  dMradation  they  ventured  to  exercise    against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  wit 
their  pohtioal  franchise,  e.g.  speak  in  the  pub-    nesses  had  already  been  convicted  of  falsehood 

lie  assembly  or  bear  office  in  the  state.  Sec.    ' ** —  *'* --.  ri^ —  -    v^ 

(Aesc^hin.  c.  Tim.  §  19  sqq.  195 ;  cf.  Dem.  c. 
Steph.  L  pu  1125,  §  79).  Such  actions  belonged 
to  toe  jurisdiction  ot  the  thesmothetae.  ^  The 
penalty  was  capital  punishment  (Aeschin.  c. 
Tim,  Sf  18,  72,87). 


in  an  action  ^v^oiuaprvpimv  (Dem.  c.  Everg.  p. 

1189,  §  1),  and  perh^>s  included  other  cases  of 

conspiracy  and  contrivance  (Plat.  Legg.  xi  p. 

836  d). 

I      KdiccKTif ,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  law, 
,  signifies : 

yt2 


CM 
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(1)  The  ill-treatment  of  jMurents  by  their  chil- 
dren (yovdmr),  (2)  Of  women  by  their  hasbeiidB 
(yxfyaucwf).  (8)  Of  heirenes  {hruck'fipvy).  (4) 
Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their  guardians  or 
any  other  persons  (jp^ortvr  Kot  x^pcvoiMTwr 
yvnuKw). 

(1)  Kdiettets  yw4m^  was  committed  by  those 
who  stmck  or  reriled  their  parents,  or  even 
were  disobedient;  by  those  wiio  refosed  them 
the  means  of  support  when  ther  were  able  to 
afford  it»  or  did  not  burr  them  after  theirdeath 
and  pay  them  {ffopMr  hooonrs  (Xen.  Mem,  ii. 
%  §  18;  Ar.  Av.  757,  18W).  The  i^rmyovtit 
incfoded  ancestors  snrriTing.  It  was  no  josti- 
ficatkm  for  chfldren  that  their  parents  had 
treated  them  badly. 

(9)  K^acMTif  yvvouwr  was  committed  by  hus- 
bands who  were  rnifaithfol  to  their  wives,  or 
otherwise  ill-treated  or  neglected  them. 

(8)  Kiffwrts^vucX^pvr  was  committed  b^  the 
nearest  relatiTes  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselres,  nor  gare  them  a 
dowry  in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  of 
their  own  rank  in  life. 

was  eommitisd  by  those  who  injored  in  any 
way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
were  under  the  protectMW  of  the  chief  archon. 

AH  theee  eases  of  K^xm^ts  belonged  to  the 
jnrisdictkm  of  the  archon  in  the  heliaea,  in 
the  ease  of  citiaens,  or  to  the  polemarch  in 
the  ease  of  ^rreucet.  In  the  case  of  orphans, 
hetreaeee^  or  widows,  the  arohon  had  also  a 
MUBunaxy  jnrisdiction  and  power  of  imposing  a 
ftae.  Any  prirate  indiTidoal  could  also  accuse 
parties  gwH^  of  Mkcwrtr  by  EloanfcXCa  or 
br  a  reg^Uar  udictment  iypai^). 

The  pwuahment  extended  to  i^ifdoi  but  did 
not  intcire  confiscation  of  property. 

IC%^w«4  6(Kt|»  a  ciril  action  under  the 
Jurisdictiott  of  the  thesmothetae,  mi^t  be  in- 
•titnWd  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  pay- 
BMot  of  rent  It  was  also  adopted  to  determine 
the  ri^t  to  land,  as  the  judgment  would 
iWtermine  whether  the  plaintiff  could  claim 
wnl  of  the  defendant. 

KaTuX4ai«»t  ^^^  fti^piov  yp<x^ii.  An 
action  brouffht  against  persons  who  had  altered, 
or  atlen\pted  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of 
gox^Mmment  at  Athens.  It  was  closely  con- 
nei^lvd  wilh«  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from, 
the  g^ltrfar  ypmp^l  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  745, 
§  144).  The  form  of  proceeding  was,  in  both 
ca«e«k  by  •l#w)r)r«Aia.  In  the  case  of  jroraA^ews 
rev  Ii(msw»  the  punishment  was  death;  the 
property  oif  the  offender  was  confiscated  to 
th««  ttlate^  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to 
Athena. 

KsiTauwoiiHg  YP^^*  An  action  broueht 
agtuttut  spies  at  Athena.  If  a  spy  was  dis- 
cin^rxHl,  he  was  Questioned  on  the  rack,  and 
aflerwaids  put  to  death.  (Dem.  ds  Cor.  p.  272, 
§  1H7.)  Foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this 
aiHu^),    citisens    being    subject    to    lepohoirlai 


KXT|poy^|ikot,  -Co.  The  Athenian  laws  of 
inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title, 
uudor  the  fi^lownng  heads : 

(1)  Of  pf-nonai  capacity  to  inherit. — ^To  ob- 
tain the  right  of  inheritance  as  weU  as  citizenship 
{ayxt<rr9la^  1.0.  nearness  of  kin,  and  iroAtrcfa), 
legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualification.  Those 
children  were  legitimate  (yrfiaioi)  who  were 
bom  in  lawful  ^i^dlock  or  m  concubini^  with 
an  Atlienian  woman :  in  the  latter  case,  after 
legitimation  (wci*Ta$cu).  Without  legitimation, 
such  children  had  no  rights  of  inheritance. 
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(2)  0/  the  rules  of  descent  and  sttceeseioiL^ 
When  an  Athenian  died  leaving  sons,  Uict 
shared  the  inheritance  equally,  whether  real  c^ 
personal  {ItrSfioipoi,  Isae.  Fhiloct.  §  35),  liba  our 
heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  in  France.  The 
eldest  son  had  no  essential  advantage  (ir0c<r3«<a) 
over  the  others.  Sometimes  the  sons  lired  on 
the  joint,  undivided  property,  sometimes  they 
divided  the  money  and  possessed  the  other  in- 
heritance in  common  (Aesch.  c.  Tim,  §  lOS; 
Dem.  e,  Leoch.  p.  1086,  §  18). 

Sisters  had  no  claims  to  a  share,  but  fhe 
brothers  had  to  give  them  suitable  marriage 

?)rtions;  they  were  then  called  Mvpcacot. 
here  was  no  positive  law  as  to  the  amount; 
but  the  moral  obli^tion  to  assign  the  si^er  a 
fortune  corresponding  to  her  rank  was  strength- 
ened by  custom  and  public  opinion,  insomuch 
that  if  she  was  given  in  marriage  portiotLless, 
it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her  character. 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daoghters 
and  daughters'  descendants  succeeded  ^EwC- 
KXtiposJ;  daughters  and  the  desoendants  of 
deceased  daughters  took  per  stirpes. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  oollat«^ 
branches  were  resorted  to.  First  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased; 
and  after  them  sisters  and  sisters'  childxen, 
taking  per  stirpes. 

Next  come  the  desoendants  of  the  same 
grandfather  with  the  deceased:  uncles,  oonsins 
and  cousins'  children,  aunts  and  their  issue; 
males  being  preferred  to  females.  THtta  the 
grandson  of  an  uncle  would  exclude  the 
daughter  of  an  uncle,  and  Uie  grandson  of 
an  aunt  would  exduae  the  daughter  of  an 
aunt. 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
a  matter  of  dis^te.  It  is  probable  that  parents 
could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  But  the  Twgyim 
hereditas  nunquam  ascenditheld  only  of  lineal, 
not  of  collateral  ascent :  and  so  an  unde  m^fat 
inherit,  or  marry  the  heiress,  as  next  of  kin. 

(8)  Of  the  power  of  devising, — T)a»  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his 
lifetime,  and  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  against  all 
others. 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not 
{nrt{f6wos  (Aesch.  e.  Ctes,  $  81),  nor  under 
durance  or  improper  influence  ([I>ean.)e.  Ste^ 
u.  p.  1188,  §  16),  was  competent  to  make  a  wul; 
but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not  disinherit 
him  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  488,  $  102).  Legacies 
might  be  given  to  finends  and  relatives,  espe- 
cislly  if  executors  or  guardians  (Dem.  c,  Aphob, 
i.  p.  814,  §§  4,  6,  p.  827,  §  48,  7m?  Phorm. 
p.  955,  §  84  sq. ;  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1110,  $  38). 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand 
drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to  an  Hlegitimate 
child.  Nor  could  a  man  separate  his  estate 
from  his  daughter,  though  he  might  devise  the 
estate  to  any  person  on  condition  of  his  marry- 
ing her. 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
was  ^t  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.    His 

*  Aocording  to  the  Oode  of  Oortjrn  in  OreCe,  00  tbr 
death  of  the  father  the  property  pMsed  to  the  ofaOdres 
or  grsndohildren  or  great-graodcbildren ;  in  d^EMlt  of 
direct  desoendants,  brothers,  their  children  and  gnuMl- 
ohildren,  Ac,  succeeded ;  last  of  all  i.  icAopot  r«c  Ce*- 
KMic,  t».  *  the  whole  number  of  hooseholden  beloogii^ 
to  the  family,  the  KXapi>Tai*  [K6<ruioi].  In  the 
division  of  property  we  meet  h^e  with  a  princi^e. 
almost  unknown  elsewhere  amongst  the  GredEs— vta 
that  the  daughters  riutred  with  the  sons. 

In  Sparta  it  was  a  common  practloe  for  brotbers  to 
live  on  the  jcint  estate. 
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hoaae  and  heritage  were  then  considered  deso- 
late {ifnifios  Kot  iu^¥Vfios)y  a  great  misfortone 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Oreek  (see  Horn.  II.  y.  166), 
for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious  to  trans- 
mit his  family  name  and  religious  usages  to 
poeterity.  To  obviate  this  misfortune  an 
Athenian  might  adopt  a  son  either  during  his 
lifetime  or  by  will  nom  any  citizen's  family. 
[El<nroCT)aisO 

Wills  were  in  writing  (Soph.  Track.  157  sq.)f 
and  usually  had  one  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  840, 
§  15)  or  more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names 
were  inserted  in  the  will  {iyf^pd/^Bai  4y  r^ 
ypafiftar9l<f),  but  who  were  not  required  to  si^ 
it  nor  were  even  necessarily  made  aware  of  its 
contents.  These  witnesses  could  therefore  only 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  will  had  been 
made  (KaraKaruv  Stod^Kos),  not  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  will  produced.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  testator  should  write  or  even  sign  the 
will  himself;  but  he  sealed  it  (Ar.  Vesp.  584), 
and  deposited  it  (sometimes  in  several  copies, 
Lys.  c.  Diog.  §  7)  with  friends  or  a  magistrate 
(Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  946,  §  7).  The  testator 
might  revoke  his  ^nll  {hv^KuVy  Ai^rai,  Isae. 
Cleon.  §§  14, 18  sqq.)  either  by  destroying  it  or 
by  declaring  before  witnesses  that  it  was  void, 
or  he  might  make  additions  either  to  the  will 
itself  (irpo<rypdti^ai)  or  by  a  separate  codicil. 

(4)  On  the  remedies  of  the  heir  for  recovering 
hie  rights. — ^A  son,  whether  lawfully  begotten 
or  adopted  during  the  owner's  lifetime  (Dem.  c. 
Leoch.  1086,  §  19),  or  other  male  descendant, 
might  enter  and  taJce  possession  of  the  estate 
immediately  after  the  owner's  death  UySar^^iv 
€ts  rdL  irvrp^Oi  c/s  r^v  chvUuf).  If  ne  was  pre- 
vented by  ^^07097^  from  so  doin^f,  he  might 
bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  in- 
truder. fE^olSXtis  SCiet).]  If  anyone  brought 
forward  legal  claims  to  the  estate,  he  declared 
by  affidavit  {Hu^jLoprvpla)  that  the  estate  was 
not  the  subject  of  litigation  (/d)  MHueoy  thai 
rhv  icXripoy) ;  he  also  deposited  the  tenth  part 
of  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  {xapa- 
marafioK'fi).  When  the  pa^es  proceeded  at 
once  to  tne  trial  without  9tafiapTvpiaf  it  was 
(»Llled  t^$v9ucl(f  tUrUrai. 

Other  heirs-at-law  and  claimants  by  adoption 
or  devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  until  the 
estate  was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The 
proper  course  was  to  niake  application  to  the 
archon,  or,  in  case  of  metoeks  and  foreigners, 
to  the  polemarch.  This  application  was  called 
A^^is  or  hri9tK(ur(a  rod  icKiipov:  to  make  an 
application,  A^|iy  Kayx^Mtiv,  or  Aci7;i((lb'cii'  or 
iwiZutdj^*ff9at  rw  Kkfipov.  The  deposit  {xapa- 
icarafioK'fi)  was  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
property  in  dispute :  it  was  returned  to  the  party 
if  successful ;  if  not,  it  went  to  the  treasury. 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon 
adjudged  the  estate  to  the  nrst  suitor  before  a 
heliastic  court  {hr^iKofftv  atn^  rhv  xA^poyi 
cf.  Isae.  Pyrrh.  §  48).  If  there  were  adverse 
claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for 
trial  (SiottfCflur/a  rov  tcXiipov).  First  came  the 
ijf^puris:  the  bUls  in  which  the  parties  set 
forth  their  respective  titles  were  called  &yri- 
ypa/^al.  The  ottcasts  were  then  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  one  court  was  held  for  the  decision 
of  all  their  claims.  The  speeches  were  mea- 
sured bv  the  klepsydra.  Each  claimant  had  an 
ifAipop€vs  of  water  for  his  first  speech  and  three 
Xof  tr  for  the  second. 

Hie  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final, 
unless  upset  by  a  9iieri  ^tu9ofjuMpTvpi&w. 

(5)  Of  the  obliaations  to  which  the  heir 
ntceeeaed. — ^The  &st  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with 


us  of  an  executor,  was  to  bury  the  dead  and 
perform  the  customary  funeral  rites  (rd  ¥^1(6- 
fi€va  xotcry,  Aesch.  c.  Tvm.  §  18  sq.).  Ii  no 
money  was  left  to  pa^  the  expenses  of  burial, 
still  the  nearest  relatives  were  bound  to  defray 
them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  perform  their 
duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (8^/tapxos)  of  the 
demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  aycAcIy  ical 
Kon-aBwifat  koI  KoBapai  rhv  Urifiovt  got  the  work 
done  by  contract,  paid  for  it  hixnself ,  and  was 
then  empowered  to  sue  them  for  double  the 
amount. 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  parents 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {ypat^ 
KoK^attos  yo¥4wv). 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  ((^(r<rcO,  ^^ 
giving  her  in  marriage  with  a  portion  f  EwC- 
KX-npos]. 

A  son  or  a  grandson  could  not  renounce 
{(kiroffr^vaiy  Dem.  c.  Lacr.  p.  924,  %  4)  the  suc- 
cession. The  heir  succeeded  to  aU  uie  claims 
and  the  liabilities  of  the  deceased,  even  beyond 
the  value  of  the  assets,  and  entering  upon  an 
involved  {jinr6^p9ws)  property  might  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  heurs  own  property  (I^m.  c.  Aphoh. 
ii.  886,  §  2). 

State  debtors  were  disfranchised  (ftri/toi) 
until  they  had  settled  the  debt ;  and  the  dis- 
ability extended  to  their  posterity. 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  convicted  of  theft  or 
corruption,  inherited  the  &ri/i/a  of  their  ances- 
tors. This  may  be  compared  to  thn  '  corruption 
of  blood '  following  upon  attainder  in  the  feudal 
law.  Privil^es,  on  the  other  hand,  alrriais  4y 
npvravtl^f  xpocSp/a,  MKtia  were  hereditary 
in  the  families  of  Harmodius,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others  (Dem.  c.  Lent.  p.  466,  §  29 ;  Flut.  Dem. 
81;  Prytanenxn),  ar^Acia  in  the  families  of 
Konon  and  Chabrias;  in  most  instances  the 
granting  of  such  a  privilege  was  personal. 

We  find  no  mention  of  joroperty  escheating 
to  the  state  for  want  of  heirs,  since  Athenian 
law  suffered  no  civic  family  to  expire;  and 
therefore  the  propertv  of  an  intestate  was 
always  assigned  to  bucd.  person  as  was  most  fit 
to  be  his  successor  and  representative. 

If  a  manumitted  slave  died  without  leaving 
children,  his  property  fell  to  his  natron  and  his 
patron's  fanmy  (Isae.  Nicoatr.  §  9).    The  pro- 

Serty   of  fi4roucoi  fell  to   their  relatives;  in 
efault  of  relatives,  it  fell  to  the  state,  or  to 
the  xpo<rrdnis. 

KXt)t^PcS  or  KXi^Topfls.  Summoners. 
The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutor 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  wiUi  a  notice 
of  the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day 
for  his  appearance  before  the  proper  magistrate. 
The  names  of  the  summoners  were  subscribed 
to  the  declaration  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and 
were  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings 
founded  upon  it.  In  the  event  of  persons  sub- 
Bcribinff  Uiemselves  falsely  as  summoners,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  an  action  (ilf  vdowAirrcuu) 
at  the  suit  of  the  party  aggrieved. 

KXotr^S  BiKX\  or  vpa^.  The  action  for 
theft  at  Athens  might  be  either  private  or 
public,  i.e.  civil  or  criminal,  and  in  the  former 
case  either  before  a  diaetetes  or  a  court,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  thesmothetae.  The  various 
modes  of  procedure  are  enumerated  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c.  ^fufro^.  p.  601,  §§  26,  27).  The 
safest  course  was  the  private  action  before  an 
i  arbitrator;  proceedings  might  also  be  taken  by 
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way  of  ypa^  and,  when  the  delinquent  was 
detected  in  the  act,  by  ^voyory^  or  4^4rffivis : 
subject  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting  1000  drachmas  if 
the  prosecutor  did  not  get  one-fifth  of  the  votes. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  who  had  been  robbed 
was  permitted  to  enter  a  house  and  search  for 
his  property  (^M^pay,  Ar.  Nub.  469 ;  Plat  Lega. 
xii.  p.  964  a).  The  searcher  himiielf  was  closely 
watted,  and  had  to  divest  himself  of  all  cloth- 
ing in  which  anything  could  be  concealed  about 
his  person  {yvtivhs  I)  x^^^^^^^f^^^  '^X^^*  ACmcros. 
Plat.  l,c.). 

As  r^ards  the  penalties  of  theft,  the  law 
drew  a  distinction  between  trifling  and  serious 
o£Fences.  Amounts  under  ten  drachmas  could 
be  settled  summarily  by  the  Forty,  probably 
by  a  fine  {iwtfiok^i) ;  above  ten  drachmas,  they 
had  to  call  in  diaetetae  [TcTTapdKoi'Ta]. 
Next  came  'ordinary'  tiieft:  t.e.  stealing  in 
the  day-time  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty 
drachmas.  The  criminal  upon  conviction  was 
obliged  to  restore  twofold  if  the  property  were 
recovered ;  if  it  were  not,  twofold  plus  a  certain 
sum  for  damages,  called  Jhndria:  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty  {wpoarifMVy 
irpo<rrlft.rifM)t  and  the  offender  be  put  in  the 
stocks  {xoioKdiucri)  five  days  and  nights. 

In  *  aggravated '  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day- 
time property  of  greater  amount  than  fifty 
drachmas,  or  above  ten  drachmas  from  the 
gymnasia  or  public  baths  {kc»Toiiu<rla)  or  from 
the  ports,  or  by  night  anything  whatever,  the 
law  expressly  directed  an  ^iroyory^  to  the  Ele- 
ven, and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  pp.  785-6,  §^  118, 
114).  If  the  ypwft^i  were  adopted,  it  is  probable 
that  the  punishment  was  &ced  by  the  court; 
but  both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  conviction 
in  a  ^imif  the  disfranchisement  (iLTifda)  of  the 
criminal  would  be  a  necessary  incident  of  con- 
viction. 

K^pios.  Lord  or  guardian.  The  early  law  of 
all  countries  takes  notice  of  families  only :  i.e, 
of  persons  exercising  pcUria  potesttw.  Ancient 
law,  therefore,  subordinates  a  woman  to  her 
family;  though  relieved  from  her  parent's 
authority  by  nis  death,  she  continues  subject 
through  life  to  her  nearest  male  relations  as 
guardians,  except  during  marriage,  when  her 
husband  was  her  K^piot.  The  term  k^ios  is 
applied  to  males  omy  during  minority:  the 
Kvpios  of  such  was  first  the  father,  secondly  the 
guardian  appointed  by  his  will,  thirdly  the 
nearest  male  relative. 

For  the  laws  relating  to  the  wardship  of 
orphan  children  at  Athens,  see'EtrCrpoiros. 
If  a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan 
daughter,  the  son  or  the  father  of  the  deceased 
was  Dound  to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry, 
and  give  her  in  marriage ;  likewise  to  take  care 
that  the  husband  made  a  proper  settlement  in 
return  for  dower.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  husband  or  a  divorce,  the  tcvpios  had  to 
receive  her  back  and  recover  the  dowry,  or  at  sll 
events  alimony  (<r7Tot),  from  the  husband  or  his 
representatives.  If  an  orphan  daughter  had  no 
near  relations,  the  next  of  kin  became  her  K^pioSj 
and  had  the  option  of  marrying  her  himself,  and 
taking  her  fortune  with  her.  If  the  fortune 
was  small,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  marr^  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  in 
proportion  to  his  own  means ;  if  it  was  large, 
he  sometimes  put  away  his  own  wife  in  order 
to  marry  her.  He  could  even  take  her  away 
from  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married 
in  her  father's  lifetime.  C*EirCKXv)p09.]  See 
KdKuaks. 
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Women  could  only  appear  in  a  court  of  lav 
through  their  iciptos:  hence  the  qualifications 
of  a  iStoios  were  the  male  sex,  years  of  discre- 
tion, nreedom,  and,  when  citicens,  ^ri/iU 
r  AriptiCa].  If  the  icuptos  were  a  resident  alien 
(/ifToucos),  he  was  represented  by  his  Athenian 
patron  (vpoo'Tclnif). 

M. 

MapTvpCa  signifies  strictly  the  ^poaitioa 
of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.  We  sfaall 
here  explain — (1)  what  persons  were  competent 
to  be  witnesses  at  Athens;  (2J  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  obligation ;  (8)  ui  what  manner 
their  evidence  was  given ;  (4)  what  was  the 
punishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

(1)  At  Athens,  the  capacity  to  give  evidence 
was  limited  to  free  and  aanlt  males.  A  woman 
could,  however,  take  an  Oi^  if  tendered  to  her 
by  challenge  (xp<(«rAiKrtr) ;  and  this  oath  had 
an  evidentiary  value,  being  in  fact  a  substitute 
for  evidence. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence 
(except  in  cases  of  murder),  unless  upon  exami- 
nation by  torture  {^iffavos).  The  party  who 
wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a  slave  be- 
longing to  his  opponent  challenged  liim  to  give 
up  the  slave  to  be  examined  (^|dtreijr  rhif 
JiovKov).  The  challenge  was  called  xpiKKifffa. 
The  owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said 
iKhowiu  or  vapaSovroi.  (Toimontum.] 

Citicens  who  had  been  disfranchised  {^rrym- 
fi4poi)f  and  ^ebtors  to  the  state,  could  not  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice.  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen  (Dem. 
c  Lacr.  p.  927,  f  14)  bearing  evidence. 

Neither  of  the  {Mirties  to  a  cause  was  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each 
was  compelled  to  answer  the  questions  put  by 
the  other;  but  friends  appearing  for  the  defence 
(crvKi^opoi)  could  give  evidence  in  the  cause. 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  was  binding 
on  all  citizens,  and  could  (but  not  always)  be 
enforced  by  a  KnrofAoprvpiov  Micri. 

Witnesses  were  smnmoned  to  attend  by  irpi^- 
KKrfffis.  The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  fir^t 
required  at  the  'AvdKpioxs,  where  he  was  to 
meike  his  deposition  before  the  superintending 
magistiate  (^c/m^v  iuceumipUnt).  The  party  in 
whose  favour  he  appeared,  generally  wrote  the 
deposition  at  home  upon  a  whitened  tabl^^ 
{KtK€VK09fi4yop  ypofifueruov)^  which  he  biooght 
with  him  to  the  magistrate's  offioe,  and,  iHien 
the  witness  had  deposed  thereto,  put  into  the 
box  {ixivos)  in  whion  all  the  documents  in  the 
cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  were 
not  prepared  beforehand,  the  evidence  mi^t  be 
written  in  court  upon  a  waxen  tablet.  AH 
testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in 
writing,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
about  the  terms,  and  the  witoess  might  leave 
no  subterfuge  if  convicted  of  falsehood.  (Dem. 
c.  Steph,  1.  p.  1116,  §  44.)  The  di^ic^ir 
might  last  several  days.  On  the  last  day  the 
box  was  sealed  bv  the  ma^trate,  and  kept  m 
by  him  till  the  day  of  trmL  (D^n.  c  4pAoft. 
i.  p.  886,  §  1,  c.  Cowon.  ^.  1266,  §  27.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  All 
documents  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial  were 
certified  by  a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at 
the  same  time  produced  and  read.  (Dem.  pro 
Pkorm.  p.  946,  f.  Steph.  p.  1120.) 

The  witness  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confinn  his  testimony,  unle« 
he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  country,  in  which  cam  a 
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oonnniBgion  mig^i  be  sent  to  examine  him. 
["  E  K^apTvpCoT]  All  evidence  was  produced  by 
Uie  party  during  his  own  speech,  the  icXctf^pa 
being  stopped  while  the  depositions  tuciprvpcs, 
ftapr^pta)  were  read.  (Lys.  e.  Pana^  %%  4,  8, 
11 ;  Dem.  c.  Euhul.  p.  1805,  §  21.)  The  witness 
was  called  by  an  officer  of  tiie  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  ^latiorm  (firifta)  of  the 
speaker,  while  his  deposition  was  read  oyer  to 
him  by  the  clerk ;  he  then  signified  his  assent, 
either  by  express  words  or  bowing  his  head  in 
sOenoe.     (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  660,  §  189.) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  by 
a  solenm  summons  (irAiyrct/ciy)  either  to  depose 
to  the  statement  read  oyer  to  him,  or  to  swear 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (uaprvptty  fj 
MfonfirBat),  If  he  refused,  he  had  to  pay  a  fine 
of  a  thousand  drachmas  to  the  state.  This 
oath  {4^mfuHria)  was  of  course  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  perjury.     ^Dem.  F.  L.  $  176.) 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness 
at  the  iufdKpuris,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the 
opposite  pflJ^  at  an  altar  {wphs  rh¥  fiwfthy 
ilopKt(up).  if  he  had  not  attended  at  the 
Mucpuru,  he  might  be  sworn  afterwards  in 
court.  Whether  the  witness  was  always  bound 
to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  the  other  side  could  put 
a  witness  on  his  oath  (^{opjcovy,  Dem.  c.  St^h. 
i.  p.  1119,  §  58;  irphs  rw  XiBoy  fh^O'  to!  i^op- 
iclifty,  c.  Oonon,  p.  1265,  §  26,  with  Sandys  on 
both  passages). 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  v6fuftas 
ZpKos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath 
^Jken  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  one  out 
of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the  cause  or 
some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This  was 
taken  oy  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challen^  {xpSKKriats,  [Dein.]  c.  Timoih.  p.  1208, 
f  66)  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
specially  solemn  kind  (irar^  r&v  xaiiotv,  Dem. 
c.  Aphoh,  iii.  p.  862,  |  26;  c.  Conon.  p.  1269, 
%  40;  KttSt  Ufwv  TcAcUtfy,  [Dem.]  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1866.  {  60 :  kot*  4^w\§taSy  c.  Eubul.  1.  c).  [See 
also  Akotjv  ti.apTvpciv.] 

The  above  remarks  apply  e<^ually  to  causes 
which  came  before  the  diWasteries  in  the  ordin- 
ary way,  and  to  those  which  were  decided  by  the 
pubUc  arbitrators  (Aiatnirai). 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  lioerty  to  bring  an 
action  against  him  {HIkti  ifrcv8o/i<u»rvpi£y).  The 
ivooeeding  was  sometimes  called  iwlffKri^is 
(^ruric^irrco^ai  r^  fidprvpii  Dem.  c.  Aphob. 
ui.  p.  846,  §  7,  p.  866,  §  41).  The  action  for 
false  testimony  was  a  rtfirrrhs  ky^v^  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ; 
the  dikasts  might  also  inflict  uie  penalty  of 
drifiia  by  a  irpocrrf/iiHrts.  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  iii.  p. 
849,  S  16.) 

If  the  party  convicted  by  false  evidence  had 
been  put  to  death  or  banished,  any  citizen  might 
proceed  against  the  witness  by  ypcu^.  Persons 
suborning  others  to  give  false  evidence  were 
liable  to  KaKorcxvtSv  8Cky). 

In  certain  cases  of  false  evidence  a  reversal 
of  the  judgment  {Uliei^  ia^dJUucoSy  iu^aiHiKla)  could 
be  obtained  by  convicting  a  majority  of  the 
witnesses  of  r^i^fiaprupltL    (*E4><9is.] 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maprifptof  ri¥t  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man, 
KorofUMfrvpfty  rivos  to  testify  against ;  9tafiapr- 
{fp€<rBat  and  sometimes  iwiftaprip^irBat  rohs 
99p6yraSi  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to 
taae  notice  of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give 
evidence.  The  ftdprvs  (witness  in  the  cause)  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  KKrrri/lp  or  Kkfyrtopi 
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who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  summons  to 
appear. 

Mia6«&9cu€  ^dais,  also  called  futrB^atws 
otKov  <t>affts.  The  action  brought  against  a  guar- 
dian for  either  having  neglected  to  make  profit- 
able use  of  the  property  of  his  ward,  or  for 
having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use  might  be 
made  of  suck  property  either  by  letting  it,  if  it 
consisted  of  luids  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it  out 
to  interest,  if  it  consisted  of  capital.  This 
action  might  be  brought  against  the  guardian, 
during  the  minority  of  his  ward,  by  any  person 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
orphaji.  After  the  orphan  came  of  age,  the  re- 
medy 1^  in  his  own  hiainds  by  a  HiKti  iwtrpainis 
[see  00919].  Complainta  of  this  kind  were 
brought  before  the  archon.  In  case  the  guar- 
dian did  not  wish  to  administer  the  property  of 
his  ward,  he  might  request  the  ardion  to  let 
the  whole  prop^y  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a 
public  auction  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  887,  §  6 ; 
Isae.  Or.  6  [PhUoct^i  §  86  sqq.).  The  person 
who  took  the  property  had  to  pay  an  annual 
percentage  (often  12  per  cent,  per  annnm  or 
more)  for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  to  give 
security  (&iror(/ii|/i(Ui)  on  his  own  estate,  the 
archon  sending  mtorifitircd  to  value  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  sufficient. 
The  technical  terms  for  letting  and  renting  the 
property  of  an  orphan  were  fuaOovy  and  fuaS- 
ov<r$ai. 

M  o  ix<  (<>»  Adultery.  Among  the  Athenians, 
if  a  man  caught  another  in  the  act  of  criminal 
intercourse  Qotx^la)  with  his  wife,  he  might 
kill  him  with  impunity.  According  to  Lyuos 
{de  Caede  Erat.  §  2)  the  law  was  the  same 
in  all  Greek  states,  and  without  reference  to 
the  rank  or  position  of  the  offender.  Other 
punishments  short  of  death  are  alluded  to  in 
Aristophanes  {Nub.  1088,  Plut.  168).  The  ri^ht 
of  vengeance  extended  to  the  cases  of  a  wife, 
mother,  sister,  daughter,  or  even  a  concubine 
(iroXAor^),  if  she  were  the  mother  of  free  chil- 
dren. The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterar  by  way  of 
compensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found 
sureties  for  the  payment.  If  the  adulterer  was 
convicted  he  was  dehvered  by  his  sureties  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use 
a  knife  or  dagger. 

The  husbimd  might  also  prosecute  the  adul- 
terer in  the  action  called  ftoixficis  ypa^.  If 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husoand  might  no 
longer  cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  &TifJa. 
The  adulteress  was  excluded  from  all  temples. 

The  infidelities  of  a  husband  gave  the  wife  no 
right  of  action  for  divorce. 

N. 

No|iCa|iiaTO€  ftta^opds  ypa^,  A  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought 
against  anyone  who  coined  money  either  too 
light  in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure 
metal  prescribed  bv  the  law.  The  punishment 
on  conviction  was  death.  (Dem.  c.  Lfpt.  p.  608, 
§  67,  c.  Ttmocr.  p.  766,  §  212.) 


H. 

scvCas  Ypo-^*  A  prosecution  at  Athens 
for  unlawfully  usurping  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. As  no  man  could  be  an  Athenian  citi- 
zen except  by  birth  or  creation  (^t^crci,  y4vuy 
or  Toi^crci,  6«pe?),  anyone  having  neither  of 
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these  titlee,  and  assuming  to  act  as  a  citizen, 
was  liable  to  a  ypa^  (cvtaf ,  which  any  citizen 
might  institute  against  him  (Lys.  c.  Agor.  §  60 ; 
Dem.  c.Boeot.  i.  p.  999,  §  18,  c.  Timoth.  p.  1204, 
66^  (fee.) ;  or  he  might  be  proceeded  against 
y  ElaavYcXCa.  If  condemned,  his  property 
and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he 
might  be  forthwith  sold  for  a  slave  (Dem.  c. 
Timocr.  p.  741,  &c.).  He  could,  however,  bring 
a  Uliai  ip9ulk>fiapTvpiw  against  the  witnesses  who 
had  procured  his  conviction.  [MaprvpCa.] 
A  person  bringing  an  action  ^w^iu»pTvoiw¥ 
fraudulentlv  was  luible  himself  to  the  penalties 
of  a  ypa^Ai  iwpo^t^las.  The  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  belonged  to  the  thesmothetae 
in  the  time  of  Demot^enes. 

Akin  to  the  ypa^h  (cy^as  was  the  action  of 
the  lhifA6Tai  in  expunging  from  their  register 
(Kti^tttpx^ic^y  yp€ififiar€io^  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  had  been  improperly  admitted. 
From  their  decision  there  was  an  appeal 
[^E4>cois]  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon  which 
the  appellant,  if  he  obtained  a  verdict,  was 
restored  to  the  register,  but  if  judgment  was 
given  against  him,  was  sold  for  a  uave  (Dem. 
c.  Eubul.  p.  1817,  §  60  sq.    [A-f^pios  :  Rap- 

n. 

naX\ain),  flaXXaKCs.  The  iroAXaic^  occu- 
pied at  Athens  a  middle  rank  between  the  wife 
and  the  iredpa.  Such  relations,  generally  with 
slaves,  but  also  with  Athenian  women,  were 
recessed  by  law,  and  scarcely  proscribed  by 
pubbc  opinion.  The  children  of  a  xoXAoic^ 
were  not  admitted  to  the  phratry  of  the  father ; 
they  were  not  yy^aioi^  but  they  were  4\tv0fpotf 
i.e.  possessed  civic  rights;  and  by  an  act  of 
legitimation  {mitiaBai,  Andoc.  i.  124)  the  father, 
if  the  mother  was  an  Athenian,  could  procure 
for  them  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  (mildren 
bom  in  wedlock. 

napd3oXov;  napa36\iov.  A  fee  paid  by 
the  appellant  P<u^yf  on  an  appeal  {(iptffts). 

riapaYpa^t).  This  word  does  not  exactly 
correspond  with  any  term  in  our  language,  but 
may  without  much  impropriety  be  ceuled  a 
plea,  or  a  special  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised 
bv  tiie  defendant  to  the  admissioility  of  the 
plaintifTs  action ;  arising,  not  out  of  the  adver- 
sary's own  statement  of  his  case,  like  our 
'demurrer,'  but  depending  on  facts  stated  bv  the 
defendant  himself,  and  introducing  new  allega- 
tions into  the  cause.  A  wapayjK^  might  be 
put  in,  not  only  when  the  deiendant  could  show 
that  the  cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that 
it  was  not  maintainable  in  point  of  law ;  but 
also  when  the  form  of  action  was  misconceived, 
or  when  it  was  conceived  at  a  wrong  time  (Dem. 
pro  Phorm.  p.  952,  §  26  sq.),  or  brought  before 
the  wrong  magistrate  (c.  Pantcum.  p.  976,  §  86 
sq.).  In  the  last  case  the  xapoypa^  would 
answer  to  our  '  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.' 

The  irapaypaupii,  like  every  other  answer 
{imiypeufni)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintifiTs  charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the 
word  itself  implies  (Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  912, 
§  17 ;  X.  dyrtXaTYctycty  or  Zovyatf  or  wapaypd^p' 
€0*001).  If  the  aefendant  merely  denied  the 
plaintiff's  allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say) 
'  pleaded  the  general  issue,'  he  was  said  cvOvSucI^ 
ttffihat  (Dem.  c.  Steph.  i.  p.  1108,  §  6).  In  this 
case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  Topaypa^ 
(xaptypd^oTO  fijlf  tlffarydyifMy  cfycu  rV  '("n^v), 
ana  the  plaintiff  acquiesced  in  the  ground  of 
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objection  raised,  the  action  was  either  brought 
before  a  different  magistrate  or  in  a  different 
form,  or  it  was  dropped  altogether ;  if  the 
plaintiff  did  not  acquiesce,  a  court  was  held  to 
try  the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  cause 
could  be  brought  mto  court  or  not.  Upon  this 
previous  trial  the  defendant  was  considered  as 
plaintiff,  and  hence  is  said  by  Demosthenes  {e. 
Phorm.  p.  908,  §  4)  KorrjyoptTp  rov  Sti6«corrof : 
he  be^^  and  nad  to  maintain  the  ground  of 
objection  which  he  relied  upon  (Dem.  c.  St^h. 
i.  p.  1108,  §  5  sqq.).  If  the  plaintiff  suoceeoed, 
the  jury  merely  decided  fltray^ifioif  clrox  tV 
Hiteriu,  and  then  the  original  actioxi,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded 
with  (Dem.  c.  Zenoth.  p.  888,  §  22  sq.).  Both 
parties  on  the  trial  of  the  mpttypiaip/^  were 
liable  to  the  '  Errufi^Kia^  on  failure  to  obtain  a 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  (Dem.  c.  Steph.  i.  p. 
1108, 1  6). 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  wapaypupii  was 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  pn^rees  of  the 
cause.  It  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with 
favour  by  the  dikiwts,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat 
justice  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  541,  §  84). 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  proceeding  by 
wapoypa/^t  where  the  defendant  had  the  adraa- 
tage  of  beginning,  until  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Before  this  time  aU  special 
objections  to  the  adversary's  course  of  proceed- 
ing seem  to  have  been  called  by  the  general 
term  of  iantypeuped. 

napaKaTa9oXt).  A  sum  of  money  required 
of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain  oases,  as  a 
security  that  his  complaint  or  demand  was  nol 
frivolous.  Such  was  the  deposit  made  in  cer- 
tain inheritance  causes,  viz.  by  a  person  who 
claimed  an  inheritance  already  adjudged,  or  by 
a  person  who  claimed  an  inheritance  as  having 
b^n  adopted  or  by  testament.  The  amounted 
the  deposit  in  such  causes  was  a  tenth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  property  claimed :  it  was 
returned  to  the  petitioner,  if  successful ;  other- 
wise it  went  to  the  opponent,  or,  in  case  of  rival 
claims,  to  the  state.  The  word  waptucarmfittXi 
signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit  and  the 
money  deposited ;  and  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposits,  as  the  npvravcta  and 
napdoraai^. 

napaKaraOiiK'n  (mpa0fi§eri,  Hdt.).  A  de- 
posit of  something  valuable  with  a  friend  or 
other  person,  for  me  benefit  of  the  owner :  e.^< 
money  with  a  banker  (Dem.  pro  Phortn.  p. 
044),  or  a  pledge  with  a  creditor ;  and  the  word 
is  often  applied  metaphorically  to  any  important 
trust  committed  by  one  person  to  another 
(Dem.  c.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  840,  §  15,  e.  Mid.  p. 
572,  §  177,  &c.).  The  Athenians  gave  a  wapa- 
KoramiKVf  '^  against  a  bailee  who  unjustly 
withheld  (dbrctrr^piio'c)  his  property  frcnn  ihr 
owner  (Ar.  Plut.  878,  &c.),  or  who  used  it  with- 
out the  owner's  permission  for  his  own  benefit 
A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not  be  re- 
coverea,  except  on  payment  of  the  money  owed 
to  him ;  but,  after  selling  the  article  and  satis- 
fying his  debt  out  of  the  proceeds,  he  would  be 
bound  to  restore  the  surplus  (if  any)  to  the 
pledgor.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  cus- 
tody for  money,  and  the  general  insecurity  of 
moveable  property  in  Greece,  induced  many  rich 
persons  to  make  deposits  in  the  principal 
temples,  such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Deli^  (Pint 
Lyaand.  18),  or  Artemis  at  Ephesus  ^Xen. 
Anab.  v.  8,  6;  Plant  B<icch.  li.  8,  78;  cf. 
Posidon.  Apam.  JV.  48,  mFroffni.  Hitt.  Graee. 
iii.  p.  48).     It  may  be    observed  that 
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KOTorlOtirBeu  is  always  used  of  a  person  making 
a  deposit  for  his  own  benefit,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  it  np  again,  and  trapcucarcuctiaBau  of 
the  thing  thus  deposited;  KOfu(€<r0ai  is  to  re- 
cover your  property. 

riapavoias  SCkt).  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  *  commission  of  lunacy/  or  *  writ 
de  lunatico  iru^u^rendo*  It  was  a  suit  at 
Athens  which  might  be  instituted  by  a  next-of- 
kin  against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or 
mf>ntal  imbecility,  had  become  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs.  The  intention  was 
to  take  we  management  of  property  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  a  person,  not  to  provide  for  his 
confinement  (Ar.  Nub.  846 ;  Xen.  Mentor,  i.  2, 
i  49).  This  BUri  came  before  the  arohon  (as 
^^y^fLinf  HucaarrifHov),  as  being  a  matter  con- 
nected with  family  rights,  and  a  court  of  dikasts 
4ecided  the  case. 

napav6vkay  ypa^ii.  An  indictment  insti- 
tuted against  a  person  who  had  proposed  or 
carried  an  iU^al,  or  rather  unconstitutional, 
paephisma  or  law.  The  illegality  might  consist 
either  in  its  form  or  in  its  contents,  or  in  both. 
Thus  a  psephisma  might  be  impugned  for 
matter  of  form,  if  it  was  airpo/3o^A.c vroy,  i.e.  had 
not  been  submitted  to  tiie  senate ;  or  a  proposal 
to  restore  an  6,rtfios  or  other  defaulter,  if  per- 
mission fASflia)  had  not  first  been  granted  by  a 
proper  assembly  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  715,  §  46). 

As  to  the  contents,  a  psephisma  was  illegal 
if  inconsistent  with  a  law  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p. 
649,  §  87,  and  c.  Lept.  p.  485,  §  92).  A  law 
might  be  impugned  as  bemg  inconsistent  with 
some  other  law  that  had  not  been  repealed 
(Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  711,  §  84).  Though  the 
ypo4p^  wapav6ftMP  strictly  lay  against  unconsti- 
tutiooal  l^dation,  not  inexpedient  legislation, 
it  was  often  employed  for  party  purposes. 

Against  the  proposer  of  a  psephisma  a  ypa^ 
wapay6umif  might  he  preferred  either  before  or 
after  tne  taking  of  the  votes  (Dem.  c.  Ariatocr. 
pw  695,  S  14,  c.  Androt.  p.  594,  §  6,  de  Cor.  p. 
998,  §  9).  Any  citizen  might  prefer  this  indict- 
ment; it  he  declared  in  the  popular  assembly 
on  oath  (tmtfioala)  that  he  intended  to  proceed 
•gainst  the  proposer  by  means  of  a  ypa^ 
9apeaf6f»wyt  such  a  declaration  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  the  psephisma  until  the  court  had 
given  its  decision. 

The  indictment  was  directed  against  the 
mover  personally,  who,  if  the  court  decided 
against  him,  incurred  punishment,  ranging  from 
the  penalty  of  death  to  a  fine  of  25  drachmas ; 
and  the  law  or  the  psephisma  was  repealed.  A 
person  thrice  so  convicted  lost  the  right  of 
making  proposals  in  the  popular  assembly  in 
future  (Dem.  de  Cor.  trierarch.  p.  1281,  §  12). 
The  prosecutor  who  failed  to  obtam  one- fifth  of 
the  votes  at  the  trial  (Plut.  Dem.  24)  incurred 
a  fine  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  right  of 
instituting  a  ypn^  impaif6fMy  in  future. 

The  ypa^  TaMp6uMf  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  J?erikles,  out  its  importance  dates 
cmly  from  the  disuse  of  ostracism  (417  B.C.)  In 
411  B.C.  it  must  have  been  firmly  established 
as  a  bulwark  of  the  democratic  constitution,  or 
the  Four  Hundred  would  not  have  repealed  it 
before  proposing  their  revolutionary  changes 
(Thuc  viii.  87). 

The  yptup^  irapaif6fiuy  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  transferred  legislation  m>m  the  iKKkmria  to 
the  SocotfT^ta  (D^n.  c.  Timocr.  p.  748,  §  154). 
Cf.  Oft^^taito. 

n  apatrpc  99*  (<>••  Any  corrupt  conduct,  mis- 
Ceanance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an 
ambassador;  for  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
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called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
home  (Dem.  F.  L.  p.  480,  §  278  sq.,  c.  Mid.  p. 
515,  §  5).  Ambassadors  were  usually  elect^ 
by  the  people  in  assembly ;  on  rare  occasions 
by  the  senate.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  and  before,  only  men  above  fifty 
years  of  age  were  eligible  as  ambassadors 
(Plut.  Per.  17);  this  restriction  had  been 
removed  by  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Persons 
fit  for  the  post  and  peraonae  gratae  to  the 
state  to  which  the  embassy  was  to  be  sent 
(Thuc.  V.  44,  &c.),  such  as  wftd^fvoh  were  pro- 
posed by  their  friends  (Aeschin.  F.  L.  §  18),  or 
might  even  propose  themselves  (Lys.  c.  Apor. 
§  OJ.  In  most  cases  the  ambassadors  received 
dennite  instructions ;  but  sometimes  they  had 
to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment  (Thuc. 
ii.  67).  Ambassadors  empowered  to  act  as 
plenipotentiaries  within  their  instructions  were 
called  ttVTOKpdropti  (compare  Thuc.  v.  41  with 
Lys.  c.  Agar.  §  8  sqq.). 

For  ambassadors  to  act  contrary  to  their 
instructions  (xopcb  rh  ^^kt/ui  xpHrfit^uf,  Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  846,  §  17)  was  a  high  misdemeanour 
(Plat.  Legg.  xii.  init.  p.  941  a).  On  their  return 
home  the  commissioners  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
{iLwayy^Wfitf  r^v  irpc<ri8c(ay),  first  to  the  senate 
and  afterwards  to  the  people  in  assembly  (Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  842,  §  4,  &c.).  If  the  report  made  to 
the  senate  and  the  conduct  of  the  envojrs 
seemed  satisfactory,  a  member  of  the  senate 
moved  a  vote  of  thismks  to  the  envoys  and  an 
invitation  to  dinner  in  the  Piytaneum  (icaAcVat 
ix\  9*7wtfoy  [4x1  ^4via]  is  rh  xpvraMfioy)^  and  this 
motion  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  popu- 
lar assembly.  When  objections  were  raised  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ambassadors,  no  such  vote 
of  thanks  &c.  was  proposed  in  the  senate  {F.  L, 
p.  850,  §  81).  This  vote  of  thanks  had  in  coarse 
of  time  become  a  mere  formality  {F.  X/.  p.  414, 
§  284).  Ambassadors  had  also  to  render  an 
official  account  of  their  conduct  in  the  embassy 
in  the  usual  way  [ECOvval  At  the  anakrisis 
held  by  the  logistae,  their  Ktipu^  asked  if  anyone 
intended  to  accuse  the  functionary  who  was 
rendering  his  account  {ris  fioikeriu  Kwnfyoputf ; 
F.  L.  p.  841,  §  2).  If  an  accuser  appeared,  he 
had  to  establish  his  complaint  and  reduce  it  to 
the  form  of  a  ypa^,  and  the  prosecution  would 
be  conducted  in  the  usual  war,  stopping  the 
proceedings  of  the  ci^ycu.  Tne  'xpo^  «apa- 
xotafitlas  which  i^ight  be  brought  on  occasion 
of  the  fbbvpoi  wasariftiirbf  iyi&iff  and  t^ft  defen- 
dant  might,  in  serious  cases,  have  to  apprehend 
the  heaviest  punishment  (F.  L.  p.  428,  §  278). 
Besides  this  ypaip^ii  an  tlffayytkla  might  be 
brought  against  an  ambassador  {F.  Is,  p.  874,  § 
104  sq.). 

flapdaraais,  a  fee  of  one  drachma  paid  to 
an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff,  on  brix^ing  his 
cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant,  on 
putting  in  his  answer.    ^AtatTT^raf.] 

The  same  name  was  given  to  the  fee  (pro- 
bably a  drachma)  paid  to  the  state  by  the 
prosecutor  in  certain  public  ypwptU,  viz.  ^tvUui 
hwpo^twiaSi  i|/cv8€77pa^^5)  }^tvQOKkrir%Uu,  $ov\- 
ctMTCtfs,  iypa4>loVf  anduotycror. 

napiyypairroi,  na.p4y\po.^oi.  Persons 
who  had  their  names  enrolled  in  the  register  of 
citizens  without  being  such  either  by  birth  or 
special  gprant  (^^€i  or  Jkop§§,).  Such  a  one  was 
liable  to  a  StvCa^  vpa^,  which  any  Athenian 
citizen  might  institute  against  him ;  and  if  con- 
demned, his  person  and  property  was  forfeited 
to  the  state  and  he  was  sold  for  a  slave,  or  he 
might  be  proceeded  against  by  ElaavY*^^*)^ 
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Moreover  the  htfiSrat  mighb  eject  any  person 
illegally  enrolled  amongst  them.  If  he  ac- 
qoiesced  in  the  verdict,  he  was  degraded  to 
tne  rank  of  an  alien ;  if  he  did  not  aoquiesoe, 
bat  appealed  to  a  oonrt  of  dikaste,  and  judg- 
ment went  against  him,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
and  his  property  confiscated  by  the  state. 
(I>em.o.^u6uZ.p.l817,§60sq.)  [Ata\W*wk«.] 

ndpcSpoi.  Assessors  attached  to  the  three 
saperior  archons,  the  (ffOwoit  and  the'EXXi^ifo. 
raptiCat.  Each  of  the  three  superior  archons 
was  at  liberty  to  have  two  xdp^poi  chosen  by 
himself,  to  assist  him  by  advice  and  otherwise 
(Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  §  158).  The  assessor,  like 
the  magistrate  himself,  had  to  under^  a  pre- 
liminary HoKifjuuria  in  the  Senate  of  Five  Hun- 
dred and  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  He  was 
also  to  render  an  account  (Mvpcu)  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  ipx^'  The 
thesmothetae  had  no  official  assessors :  if  they 
chose  to  have  unofficial  advisers  {<r6fi0ov\oi),  it 
was  their  own  private  afiEair,  and  had  no  state 
recognition.  The  office  of  WpcSpos  was  called 
iropcSpfo,  and  to  exercise  it  wap^Hp^^tiy. 

hpoa7«»7cCa9  ypa,^.  A  prosecution 
against  pimps  or  procurers  {xpoceycgyol:  cf. 
Plat.  Thisaet  p.  150  a).  The  p^ialty,  according 
to  the  ancient  law  of  Athens,  was  death. 

npo3oM  (usually  in  the  plural,  xpofioKaC). 
An  accusation  of  a  criminal  nature,  preferred 
before  the  people  of  Athens  in  assembly,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  their  sanction  for  bringing 
the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal.  The 
xpofioKfi  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where 
the  public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where 
the  prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to 
proceed  in  the  orounary  way,  without  being 
authorised  by  a  vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly. 
In  this  point  it  differed  from  the  f lo'ctyycA/a, 
that  in  Uie  latter  the  people  were  called  upon 
either  to  pronounce  final  judgment  or  to  direct 
some  peculiar  method  of  trial;  whereas  in  the 
irpofioK.'fit  after  the  judgment  of  the  assembly, 
the  parties  proceeded  to  the  trial  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  court  was  under  no  compulsion 
as  to  their  verdict;  nor  was  the  complainant 
bound  to  proceed  to  trial. 

The  oases  to  which  the  xpo/SoA^  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates,  against 
common  informers  (<ruKo^>dtrrcu)y  and  against 
those  who  outraged  public  decency  at  certain 
religious  festivsls  {dZucuv  xtpl  r^v  iopriiv : 
especisllv  at  the  Dionysia  and  the  mysteries). 
This  is  the  charge  in  the  xpofioKfi  brought  by 
Demosthenes  against  Meidias.  The  six  gene- 
rals who  were  impeached  after  the  batUe  of 
Arginusae,  406  B.C.,  were  proceeded  against  by 
xpo$o\ai  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7,  §  85). 

Tbe  complaint  was  made  {xpo$dXA€<r$cd 
riwa)f  probably  in  writing,  to  the  Proedri,  who 
had  ie  bring  forward  the  charge  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible at  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Both  par- 
ties were  heard  (Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  580,  §  206), 
and  then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show 
of  hands.  Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the 
prosecution  were  said  KoraxftporowtTw :  those 
against  it  6,voxfiporo¥€iy.  In  certain  cases  of 
a  serious  nature  the  defendant  might  be  required 
to  give  bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  default 
thereof)  go  to  prison.  The  persons  on  whom 
the  iiyifiovia  StKoarripiov  devolved  were  the 
thesmothetae. 

npoSoaCa.  Under  this  term  was  included 
every  species  of  treason  and  unpatriotic  action, 
especially  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion {KardKuiris  rov  94ifAov)  and  to  establish  a 
despotism  {rvpamfls).    In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
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however,  only  the  betrayal  to  the  enemy  of  tiM 
state  or  part  of  the  state,  such  as  a  town,  a 
watch-post,  a  gate,  a  dockyard,  a  fleet,  an 
army,  or  the  entering  into  treasonable  oomnui- 
nication  with  the  enemy,  amounted  to  xpoSocia 
[El90,yy%Kia.]. 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  agsinat 
those  who  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasoo- 
able  practices  was  by  Eloavvf  XCci. 

The  punishment  appointed  oy  law  for  treacoo 
appears  to  have  been  death,  refusal  of  borial 
within  Attic  territory,  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty (Xen.  Hell.  L  7,  22).  To  this  might  be 
added  the  rasing  of  the  traitor's  house  and  the 
itriula  of  his  descendants. 

npoOtaiiCa  means  generally  an  appointed 
day  (sc.  iiti4pa).  The  term  is  specially  apfdied 
(1)  to  the  time  which  was  allowed  bv  Law  to  a 
defendant  for  paying  damages,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  if  he  had  not  paid  them,  he  was 
called  ihrcp^/icpof  (or  irmpxp66teiAosi  or  4iewp^ 

(2)  Frothesmia  denotes  the  term  limited  for 
bringing  actions  and  proseentiona  at  Athens. 
The  Athenian  y6tios  r^s  xfioBtfffjdas  corresponds 
to  our  Statute  of  Limitations.  The  time  for 
commencing  actions  to  recover  debts,  or  litiga- 
tion with  guardians,  ai^tears  to  have  been 
limited  to  five  years  at  Athens  (Dem.  pro 
Phorm.  p.  952,  $  26  sq.).  Inheritanoe  caiuna 
stood  on  a  peculiar  footing.  When  an  estate 
had  been  adjudged  to  a  party,  he  was  stiD 
liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new  *»i^«rtA«t 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his  heir  for 
five  years  afterwards.  The  liability  oi  bafl 
continued  for  a  year  (Dem.  c.  Ap€U.  p.  901,  §  97). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  preoicnbrd 
for  bringing  criminal  proeeontions,  at  least  for 
offences  of  the  more  serious  kind.  The  ypaf^ 
xapay6iM¥  could  only  be  brou^t  against  we 
proposer  of  a  law  or  psephinna  within  a  year 
after  the  propounding  of  it  (Dem.  c.  Ijepi.  p. 
501,  §  144) ;  and  the  tWvwm  against  magisteates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  probamy  thirty 
days. 

npvTavctcu.  Court  fees,  payable  by  both 
parties  in  a  civO  cause,  computed  on  a  scale 
according  to  the  amount  of  damages  daimed : 
8  drachmas  for  100  to  1000  drachmas,  80  up  to 
10,000,  and  so  on.  There  were  no  wpvrw^w  in 
cases  under  100  drachmas,  nor  in  cases  of  assaoh 
and  batti^ry  {ffipis^  abcla).  They  were  paid  into 
court  at  the  otfJuepiau,    [ACict).] 


I  XCtov  bitcr\.  As  the  marriage  portioB 
{wp<dQ  was  intended  as  a  provision  ror  the  wife, 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  hj  her 
natural  guardian  («r^ios),  if  anything  happened 
to  dissolve  the  marriage,  or  if  the  intended 
husband  refused  to  p^orm  his  engagement 
(Dem.  e.  Aphoh.  i.  p.  811,  §  17),  the  husband 
or  his  representative  was  bound  to  repay  it; 
or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
interest  upon  it  at  the  rate  <A  18  per  cent 
DOT  annum  (^x*  iw^  ifioKots  rotn^^pw, 
[Dem.]  c.  Netier.  p.  1862).  Marriage  was  dis- 
solved bv  (1)  death,  (2)  DiTorM.  (1)  Upon 
the  death  of  the  husband  without  ohildreB, 
the  wife  and  her  money  went  back  to  the 
natural  guardian ;  if  he  died  leaving  children, 
she  had  the  option  of  staying  with  them  or 
going  back  to  her  icipios.  li  she  did  the  latt«r, 
the  children  were  bound  to  pay  back  the 
portion  to  the  Kvpiosy  or  18  per  cent,  interest  io 
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the  meantime ;  and  if  she  married  again,  her 
Kvpios  was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same 
sum  to  her  new  husband.  If  she  stayed  with 
her  chil^hren,  she  renounced  thereby  her  right 
to  her  portion,  which  became  the  property  of 
the  chil^en,  who  on  their  part  undertook  to 
provide  for  all  her  wants  (Dem.  c.  Fhaen, 
p.  1047,  §  27).  Upon  the  wife's  death  without 
chOdren,  her  portion  went  back  to  her  guar- 
dian; but  if  ^e  died  leaving  children,  they 
inherited  their  mother's  portion.  (2)  In  the 
case  of  divorce,  the  portion  of  the  wife  had  to 
be  restored  to  her  inpios  or  interest  paid  as 
above,  both  when  the  husband  sent  his  wife 
away  (dvi^c/bnf'is),  and  when  the  wife  left  her 
husband  (mAcitfris :  Dem.  e.  Onet.  i.  p.  866, 
9  8).  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman  from  one 
husband  to  another,  the  wpoi^  was  transferred 
with  her,  or  the  former  husband  paid  interest 
upon  it  so  long  as  he  retained  it  (Dem.  c.  Onet. 
i.  p.  866,  §  7). 

A  woman's  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a 
mortgageofthehusband's property p'Opoi];  but 
whewer  this  was  so  or  not,  her  guardian  might 
brinff  ui  action  against  a  party  who  unjustly 
withheld  it — Sdny  xpoiK6s  to  recover  the  princi- 
pal, Soni  airov  for  the  interest.  The  interest 
was  called  trTros  (alimony  or  maintenance),  be- 
cause it  was  tJie  income  out  of  which  the 
woman  had  to  be  maintained.  The  9licri  <rirov 
wae  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeion 
(^lem.]  c.  Neaer.  p.  1862,  §  52).  This  cause, 
Hke  the  t/m}  irpourtfi ,  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ffjLfMip^oi  oUeu.  It  was  ifrlfiriros,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the 
marriage  portion  was  proved. 

Zv|fc36\»v,  ACKat  dirb.  The  ancient 
Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  international 
law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of 
robbers  used  to  roam  about,  and  commit  aggres- 
siona  upon  individuals,  who  in  their  turn  made 
reprisals.  fFor  the  system  of  state  reprisals, 
aee  Z^Xai.)  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civili- 
sation, disputes  between  the  natives  of  different 
countries  were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible) 
by  friendly  negotiation.  It  soon  be^an  to  be 
evident,  tliat  it  would  be  much  better  if,  instead 
<d  any  state  interference,  such  disputes  could 
be  decided  by  l^al  process,  either  in  the  one 
country  or  the  ouier.  To  obviate  the  danger  of 
partiality  in  native  prise  courts,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  justice  was  to  be  recipro- 
cally administered.  International  contracts  of 
this  kind  were  called  a^fifiokatf  in  older  lan- 
guor ^vfi0o\at ;  and  the  causes  tried  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  contracts  were  cidled  HUtai  i,xh 
ovufidKmif.  Such  agreements  in  the  case  of 
At^ns  were  ratified  bv  a  heliastic  court  under 
the  presidency  of  tne  thesmothetae.  The 
other  oontractmg  state  was  therefore  compelled 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens  with  power  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothetae  and  the  heliastic 
court. 

There  was  as  between  the  citizens  of  the  con- 
tracting cities  reciprocity  of  suing  and  being 
sued  {a.  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  1,  8  S). 

The  principle  of  such  Mpreements  was  causa 
gequUttr  forum  m,  i.e.  ue  decision  was  given 
in  the  court  of  the  defendant's  city,  the  laws 
sooording  to  which  the  cases  were  decided 
being,  not  those  of  the  adjudging  city,  but 
international    conventions   made   binding  by 
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There  were  some  essential  points  of  difference 
between  Hlxai  imh  <Tvtifi6Ku»v  and  Sficcu  ifoeopiKoi, 
In  the  latter  the  suit  was  held  in  the  state  where 
the  contract  was  made,  i.e.  caxisa  aequUur 
forum  contractus,  and  was  decided  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  that  state,  and  not  by  the  particular 
stipulations  of  the  <rv/ii3oA.a.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  citizen  of  one  state  bringing  a  suit 
against  another  state,  resort  was  probably  had 
to  the  court  of  a  third  state  called  m  to 
decide  the  dispute  (cf.  Thuc.  i.  28,  v.  79) ;  such 
causes  were  called  fiackrirot  HIkoi,  tind  the 
city  chosen  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  liucXiyros 
x6kts. 

The  name  iUat  itwh  ffvfi06kofp  was  given 
also  to  causes  sent  by  the  subject  allies  of 
i^e  Athenians  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians  had  a^fj^ka  both  with  autonomous 
and  subject  allies.  2^fi$o\a  involve  recipro- 
city, and  trials  held  under  them  were  main- 
tained in  the  courts  of  the  defendant's  citv; 
most  of  such  suits,  however,  would,  even  oy 
the  terms  of  the  treaties,  be  tried  in  Athenian 
courts.  For  in  most  cases  the  Athenians 
would  be  the  defendants ;  in  the  great  majority 
of  such  cases  it  would  be  the  citizen  of  an  allied 
state  who  was  the  plaintiff,  and  he  must  neces- 
sarily, therefore,  sue  in  an  Athenian  court.  In 
course  of  time,  after  the  allies  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  independent  jurisdic- 
tion, all  the  causes  of  subject  allies  (Mjicooi) 
were  tried  at  Athens.  It  was,  however,  only 
by  degrees  that  the  Athenians  claimed  this 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  their 
first  confederacy.  In  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  not  only  were  all  charges  of  treason 
or  hostility  against  Athens  carriml  thither  for 
trial,  and  the  allied  cities  interdicted  from  the 
power  of  capital  punishment,  but  civil  suits 
also  were  decided  by  the  Athenian  tribunals. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  private  suits 
between  citizens  of  the  allied  cities  were 
carried  up  for  trial  to  Athens ;  yet  with  our  pre- 
sent information  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  suits  were  tried  at  Athens  and 
which  were  decided  in  the  local  courts ;  perhaps 
the  amount  involved  decided  the  point. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Hlxai  trvufioXaiQX 
or  (Tvfj^kalwv  are  suits  concerning  tne  terms 
of  a  private  contract ;  Hitcat  kwh  <rvfA$6Kmv  (or 
(TvufioKifieutu,  Thuc.  i.  77),  suits  arising  on  a 
public  contrslct  or  treaty  between  two  states 

Z^vStKOs,  an  advocate,  is  frequently  used 
as  synonymous  with  trvr^iyopos,  to  denote 
anyone  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
SvySiKCiV  also  is  used  indifferently  with  (rvv- 
Tjyoptiy  or  avpaytfwi(Hr$ai  or  ffwuiruv  (Dem. 
c  Onet.  i.  p.  872,  §  81,  c.  Mid.  p.  676,  §  190, 
e,  Zcnoth.  p.  885,  §  12,  c.  Steph,  i.  p.  1127, 
§  84).  The  state  or  a  corporation  or  a 
private  individual  might  be  represented  by 
them.  Thus,  the  five  public  advocates  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  ancient  laws  before  the 
NoitoOtfrat  when  new  laws  were  proposetl 
are  called  tHnr^ucoi  (Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  501,  §  140) 
or  trvrfiyopoi  (Dem.  c.  Timoor.  p.  711,  §  86;. 
The  same  name  was  applied  to  orators  sent  by 
the  state  to  plead  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
The  demarchus  and  aMtKoi  appear  as  accuserK 
of  defaulters  before  a  court  of  Demotae. 
2Mucot,  annually  elected,  took  part  in  th« 
9oKifuurla  of  new  members  of  an  fpoyos. 

Xiv9iKoi  was  also  the  name  of  extraordinary 
functionaries  at  Athens,  appointed  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of   the   Thirty   Tyrants,  who 
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exercised  jurisdiction  in  dispnies  or  claims 
concerning  confiscated  property.  Such  a  claim 
was  called  ivnritricufituif  and  to  prosecute  it 
ivvwundf^curBcu  ([Dem.]  c.  Timoth.  p.  1197  sq., 
§  46  sq.;. 

XvKHYOpos.  According  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Athenian  Taw,  parties  to  an 
action  were  obliged  to  conduct  their  own  causes 
without  assistsAce;  but  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  deliver  in  court  a  speech  made  by  a 
professional  AoYOYP<i^O€.  Antiphon  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fibrst  who  made  a  profession 
of  this.  As  a  general  rule,  except  in  cases  of 
physical  or  mental  unfitness  (as  e.g.  in  the  case 
of  Miltiades)  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself,  for  the  judges  liked  to  form 
an  opinion  of  him  from  his  appearance;  and 
therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  Ms  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short 
speech,  and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend 
or  friends  to  come  forward  ([Dem.]  c.  Phorm. 
p.  922,  §  52,  e.  Neaer.  p.  1S49,  §k  14:  of. 
Aii)v8iKos).  This  was  seldom  refused;  and 
in  the  time  of  the  orators  the  principal  speeches 
in  the  cause  were  not  unfrequently  made  by 
the  advocate.  But  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  we  find  in  most  of  the  ffvnfyopucoi 
\6yoiy  that  the  speaker  states  what  his  motives 
are :  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is  connected  by 
blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party,  or  at 
enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.  (See 
Dem.  c.  Lept.  and  c  Androt,  &c.)  The  law 
which  prohibited  the  advocate  from  taking  fees, 
under  peril  of  a  ypa^  before  the  thesmothetae 
(Il>em.]  c.  Steph.  iL  p.  1187,  §  26),  made  no  pro- 
vision against  the  influence  of  political  asso- 
ciations {ipyeurr^piai  xapwrKtuaC),  which  in- 
duced men  to  support  tne  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  Uie  case.  [See  "Epavot :  Xvko- 
♦dvTnj.] 

2vriyopoi  (or  Kctrfiyopoi)  was  also  the  name 
given  to  the  public  aidvocates,  not  more  than 
ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  the  people 
or  the  generals  to  manage  the  prc^ecution  in 
causes  of  public  importance,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court 
upon  an  E  laaYYc^^o*.  ^e  fee  of  a  drachma  {rh 
<rvpiiyopuc6y)  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Vnp. 
691)  was  probably  the  sum  paid  per  diem  to 
the  public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed 
on  behalf  of  the  state. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  accuser  or  prosecutor 
{icaHiyopos)  was  a  distinct  person  from  the 
trvy^ooosy  who  acted  only  as  auxiliary  to  him. 
It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  ffvrlrYopot  per- 
formed the  most  important  i>art  at  the  tnal; 
but  he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxihary  only, 
and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  shiure  of  the 
reward  nor  liable  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  or  krifda.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  joint  prosecutors  or  co-plaintiffs,  who 
had  equal  rights  and  liabilities. 

The  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as 
advocates,  either  in  public  or  private  causes, 
was  limited  only  by  the  time  allotted  for  the 
speeches  bv  the  klepsydra ;  which  was  the  same 
whatever  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to 
speak  on  one  side.  Both  parties  were  usually 
allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintiff 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  the  plaintiff 
relying,  and  lastly  the  defendant  again. 

There  were  also  ten  auyiiyopot  appointed  by 
lot  to  assist  the  ten  \oyi<rTai  [^TOvvat]  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  magistrates  ([Arist.] 
*Ae.  xoA.  64). 
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TC|it||ta.  The  penalty  imposed  in  a  eoart 
of  criniinal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  tbe 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  rifirifutf  because  they  were  estimated 
or  assessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the 
public  or  the  individual  mi^t  respectively 
have  sustained.  The  penalty  was  either  fixed 
by  the  special  finding  of  a  court  {rl/aia'u^  [Dem. 
F.  L.  p.  464,  §  290],  r/fnifia  wotfurSai)  or  mett^ 
declared  by  the  court,  having  been  fixed  befoore, 
whether  (1)  by  law  or  decree  of  the  people,  or 
(2)  by  previous  arrangement  of  the  parties  in  a 
civil  suit.  When  the  penalty  was  fixed  by  the 
court  (rt/iao-dcu)  the  trial  was  called  &y^ 
rtfifir6t;  when  fixed  before,  either  by  law  or 
private  arrangement,  dryitw  deritafros,  a  distinc- 
tion which  applies  to  private  aa  well  as  to  pub- 
lic actions.  Among  the  former  class  (of  &y«rcs 
riuaiirot)  must  be  reckoned  also  those  trials  in 
which  the  court  had  to  choose  between  two 
praialties  fixed  by  law,  as  e.g,  in  the  Z^ipmr 
7pa^  [AeKOOiJids]. 

(1)  Criminal  Ccuues.-^Jn  eases  of  murder 
and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  was  im- 
posed by  the  law  [06vo9:  flpoSooCa],  and 
m  many  other  casm  the  punishment  was 
fixed  by  the  law  [E  Urary^^O']  [Dem.  e.  AritL 
p.  676,  §  167,  c.  Lept.  p.  481,  §  79).  Sooh  &7wr<t 
arifoiroi  were  the  ypa^oL  lepoervKlaSt  t^t^^^y- 
ypwfnjs,  $ovk9i(rutSf  {cr(as,  Supo^cWof,  /uc- 
Xc^a5,  fraipi|o'««s,  vpooyoryctos,  itmas,  roai- 
fWTos  ix  wpwolast  iurrpar^tas^  Ac  But  whete 
the  exact  nature  of  the  offence  and  its  cizciim- 
stances  could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgirer, 
the  law  directed  that  the  same  court  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  in^KMe 
the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved.  To  this 
class  belone  the  7pa^ol  93pc«t,  wopay^^bwr, 
wapairp€(r0€T(Uf  ^moKKjirtitUf  icXowifr,  isc 

(2)  Civil  CauMe$. — ^Here  the  sentence  ol  the 
court  would  vary  acoording  to  the  nature  of  ^le 
complaint.  When  the  plaintiff  sought  to  reoover 
an  estate  in  land,  or  a  nouse,  or  a  ^>eoific  thing 
{i.e.  in  all  S^oi  irp6s  riva),  nothing  farther  was 
required  than  to  determine  to  whom  the  estate, 
house,  or  thing  demanded,  of  right  belonged. 
[KXT)pov6|i.os ;  OlKCas  o(itT|.}  The  »m»w 
would  be  the  case  in  an  action  of  debt  (xpesvr 
Ulieri)  where  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  questioD 
was  not  disputed.  On  the  other  hand,  whenrei 
no  provision  had  been  made  ccmoarning  the 
damieiges,  either  by  the  law  or  by  the  agreement 
of  the  parties,  they  were  assessed  by  the  ^iVaTtt, 
e.g.  in  the  iiictu  ^strporqs,  olicias,  4(^p4<r€ms^ 
ip€v9ofiaprvpicS¥t  fiisdwu^  &c 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceedii^ 
in  the  rtfirfroi  aywpts.  The  accuser  proposed 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  some  penalty.  The 
indictment  of  M eletus  ran :  &5uret  ^Xtrnp^r^u 
&c.  .  .  .  rlfjoiiui  B^teros.  The  plaintiff  was 
said  TifjMffBeu  r^  ^c^okti,  4wiyp(i^tw  or  iwt- 
ypd4>t<r9at  rifitifui,  and  the  penai^  proposed  is 
called  iwlypofAfio.  The  defendant  being  found 
l^ty,  the  prosecutor  was  called  upon  U>  apeak 
m  support  of  the  allegation  in  Uie  indictment 
He  was  not  bound,  however,  to  abide  by  the 
proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but  might  withdraw 
his  own  proposal  in  favour  of  the  counter- 
inroposition  of  the  defendant  {<rvyx»p^  r^ 
Tififiuari).  This  was  often  done  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant  himself,  or  of  his  friends. 
Such  a  withdrawal,  however,  was  not  binding 
upon  the  dikasts.  If  the  defendant  thou^t  the 
punishment  proposed  on  the  other  ade  too 
severe,  he  made  a  counter-poroposition,  naming 
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ihd  penalty  which  he  conBidered  would  satisfy 
the  demands  of  justice  (&vTiTifiao'9cu).  He 
was  allowed  to  address  the  court :  to  say  what 
he  could  in  extenuation  of  his  offence,  or  to 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  dikasts.  This  was 
frequently  done  for  him  hy  his  relations  and 
friends ;  and  it  was  not'  unusual  for  a  man  to 
produce  his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite 
compassion  (yapcUXi^fris,  icapaywyii).  After 
both  parties  had  been  heard,  the  dikasts  gave 
their  verdict  (timov  ry  ^^^omi  Baofdrou, 
X/niM^^f'y  ^^h  ^^  dikasts  had  to  choose  one 
or  other  of  Uie  two  propositions  of  the  accuser 
and  defendant ;  ana  this  course  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so 
large  a  number  of  dikasts. 

The  usual  oourse  of  proceeding  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  prosecutor  pro- 
posed the  highest  penalty  which  the  law  or 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of,  and 
the  speakers  often  made  alluaions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been 

g'ven.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  there  might 
i  vurious  indications  on  the  part  of  the 
dikasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour  one  side  or 
the  other.  They  were  very  animated  listeners. 
They  frequently  interrupted  the  speaker,  and 
expressed  pleasure  or  dislike  in  a  marked 
manner  (0opv0€ty)  (Ar.  Vesp.  622,  979;  Lys. 
C.  Eraioiih.  §  78  sq. ;  Dem.  c.  Eubul,  I  p.  1299, 
§  1,  Sic.).  All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  court  before  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  second  verdict.  If  the  prosecu- 
tor saw  that  the  dikasts  were  incensed  against 
his  opponent,  he  might  persist  in  asking  for 
the  hi^iest  penalty.  If  not,  or  if  he  was  him- 
self disposed  to  be  merciful,  he  would  relax  in 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prevent  the 
defendant  &om  asking  for  too  small  a  penalty. 
The  case  of  Sokrates  was  a  very  uncommon 
one.  The  parties  submitted  widely  different 
estimates  to  tiie  dikasts,  and  left  them  no 
alternative  but  the  extreme  of  severity  on  the 
one  aide,  and  the  extreme  of  leniency  on  the 
other  (see  Grote,  Ch.  IxviiL). 

As  a  general  rule  only  one  penalty,  personal 
or  pecuniary,  might  be  imposed  by  tne  court 
(Dem.  c.  Lept.  p.  R04,  §  156).  Sometimes  the 
law  express^  empowered  the  dikasts  to  impose 
an  additional  penalty  (irpotrrlfifi/jM)  besides  the 
ordinary  one. 

In  public  suits  a  compromise  between  the 
opposing  parties  was  not  permitted ;  but  private 
«mis  were  frequently  settled  by  arnmgement  be- 
tween the  parties,  even  after  the  trial  had  begun, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  dikasts  (Dem. 
c.  Pantasn,  p,  978,  S  89  sq.).  The  liability  of 
the  plaintiff  to  the  #r«i8cA.ta,  which  was  cal- 
culated upon  ike  sum  demanded,  operated  as 
an  additional  check  upon  exorbitant  demands. 

For  rlfu^fui  in  the  sense  of  the  rateable  value 
of  property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian 
piouerty  tax,  see  E  lo^opd.       ^^ 

Toix<'P^XO€-    See  p.  687,  a,  Xffiraotor. 

TpailS|i.aTos  Ik  trpovoCas  ypa.^.  It.  ap- 
pears that  in  order  to  bring  this  action  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an 
intention  {xp6yota)  to  murder  the  person  who 
had  been  wounded  (Lys.  c.  Sim.  §  41  sq.).  Cases 
of  Uds  kind  were  laid  before  thearchon  basileus 
and  brought  before  tiie  Areiopagus  ([Lys.] 
c.  AUid.  §16 ;  Dem.  c.  Arittocr.  p.  628,  §  24).  If 
the  accused  was  found  guilty  he  was  exiled 
Pem.  c.  Boeot.  ii.  p.  1018,  j  82)  and  his  property 
confiscated  (Lvs.  c.  Sim.  §  88). 

Tv|i3MpvX^O'€  Ypo-^*  All  action  to  main- 
tain  rights  of  owner^p  in  a  burying-place 
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against  a  x)er8on  who  opened  it  to  inter  some 
one  who  was  not  entitled  to  burial  there 
There  was  some  provision  for  such  cases  in  the 
laws  of  Solon  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  26,  64),  and  a 
fine  was  imposed.  The  offending  person  was 
also  laid  under  a  curse.  Similar  hbws  were  in 
effect  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire 


*Y3ptS.  *Y3p«««  ypo»^A'  The  Athenians, 
and  tiie  Greeks  generaJly,  had  from  an  early  time 
a  strong  dislike  to  violence  (Hfipis)  in  all  its 
forms,  though  thev  were  not  careful  of  human 
life.  The  Gh'eeks  had  abandoned  the  habit  of 
going  armed  {(nhipoipopfiv)  almost  at  a  pre- 
historic period;  and  tne  Athenians  were  the 
first  to  set  the  example  (Thuc.  i.  6, 6).  In  strict 
keeping  with  this  sentiment,  all  approaches  to 
violence  were  guarded  both  by  law  and  public 
opinion.  Even  slaves  were  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected by  it  (Mahaffy,  Social  Life  in  Qreeccy 
ed.  8,  pp.  888,  890). 

In  Attic  law,  abusive  words  (KoiZopla)  made 
the  speaker  liable  to  a  small  summary  fine 
(/irijSoA^),  especially  if  uttered  in  a  court  of 
law  or  a  sacred  precinct ;  if  they  extended  to 
certain  definite  charges  against  a  man's  charac- 
ter, the  remedy  was  a  Kcucriyopiat  Hiicn  [KaKt)> 
YOpCas  8Ckv)  ;  of.  'Awdpptira  (2)] :  it  was 
a  l^^al  defence  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
true  fDem.  c.  Ariatocr.  p.  686,  §  60).  For  an 
assault,  whether  common  or  f^^gravated,  the 
plaintiff  had  his  choice  between  a  private  action 
for  damages,  which  involved  less  risk  |  AlKCas 
8Ckt)],  and  a  public  and  criminal  prosecution 
{1i$p€o»5  ypa/p^)y  in  which,  as  a  rififirhs  ayc^y, 
any  penalty  might  be  demanded,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  death  (cf.  Dem.  c.  Conon.  p.  1266^ 
§  1,  c.  Mid.  p.  626,  §  88 ;  Arist  Bhet.  i.  18,  $  10). 

In  the  use  of  the  term  Sfipis  there  was  a  fur- 
ther distinction  between  indecent  (8t*  altrxpovp- 
yias)  and  other  assaults  (8i^  x\7tywv).  The 
ypa4>h  HBptvs  protected  even  slaves,  at  any 
rate  in  cases  of  attempts  upon  their  chastity. 
It  was  not,  however,  because  slaves  had  any 
rights  that  the^  were  thus  protected,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  citizens,  that  they  might  learn  to 
repress  the  habit  of  personal  violence  (Aesohin. 
c.  TimarcJi,  §  17).  The  legal  representative 
{Kiptos)  of  a  female  citizen  or  a  minor  might,  if 
he  pleased,  consider  such  an  injury  as  a  private 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action 
[B  iaCwv  SCkt)].  To  justly  a  n  action  for  0j8pif 
8i^  irA.iry»v«  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  Uie 
defendant  struck  the  first  blow  {Zra¥  fyxV 
Xctpdy  &8/icwy,  Arist.  Bhet.  ii.  24,  §  9).  Injury 
to  a  slave,  if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
recover  damages  for  the  battery  {alKla),  or,  if 
serious,  for  the  loss  of  his  services  by  a  BXd3Y)  $ 
8Ckti. 

The  Sfiptws  ypaip^i  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  frequent.  Besides  the  more  serious  char- 
acter of  me  ypa^  or  public  prosecution,  it  was 
more  profitable  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
wrong  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong- 
doer ;  the  penalty  in  the  ypcuf^ii  ff/3pc«f  accrued 
to  the  state  and  not  to  tne  plaintiff.  He  hod 
also  to  forfeit  1000  drachmas  {60\tiv  x^^^)  i^ 
he  either  relinquished  the  suit  or  failed  to  obtain 
a  fifth  of  the  votes.  The  sentence  might  extend 
to  confiscation  or  death. 

0ap|tdK»v  ypa^i/i  (Dem.  e.  Arittocr.  p. 
627,  S  22,  &c).     An  indictment  against  one  who 
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caused  the  death  of  another  by  poison.  It  was 
tried  by  the  coort  of  Areiopagus.  Malicious  in- 
tent {Tp6yoia)  was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
crime.  The  punishment  was  deatL  Poisonous 
drugs  were  frequently  administered  as  love 
potions  or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature. 
Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence  of 
drugs  {Owh  ipapiAdKMif)  were  void  at  Athens  (Dem. 
c.  Steph.  p.  1188,  §  16).  Women  who  practised 
sorcery  were  callea  (papfMcuclHts  or  ipapiMUcturptcu 
(Theocr.  ii.). 

0dax(  was  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
any  kind  of  information,  but  technically  it  was 
one  of  the  various  meUiods  by  which  public 
offenders  at  Athens  might  be  prosecuted.  The 
charge,  as  in  ypwp^,  was  made  in  writing  (also 
CiUlc^  ^d<rts)t  wiih  the  names  of  the  prosecutor 
and  defendant,  the  proposed  penalty  (rlftriiM), 
and  the  names  of  the  icAnr^pcs  afiBjced.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  <paais  seems  to  have 
been  that,  if  the  prosecution  was  one  of  a 
purely  public  nature,  the  prosecutor  received 
half  the  penalty  {rk  iifiuni  r&y  <l>ayO4yrt0y, 
[Dem.]  c.  Theocr.  p.  1825,  §  18 ;  Plat.  Legg.  v.  p. 
745  a),  ^dtris  might  be  brought  against  five 
classes  of  offenders :  viz.  (1)  against  those  who 
committed  oflfences  against  the  mining  laws; 
(2)  against  those  who  committed  offences 
against  the  laws  and  customs — e.a.  those  who 
conveyed  com  anywhere  but  to  Athens,  or  lent 
money  for  any  other  mart  but  Athens  (Dem.  c. 
Phorm.  p.  918,  87),  or  contravened  the  regula- 
tions of  miport  and  export  by  dealing  in  contra- 
band of  war  (Ar.  Ach.  819  sq.,  Eq,  278,  Ran. 
862)  or  defrauding  the  customs  (Ar.  Eq,  800) ; 
(8)  against  those  who  appropriated  state  pro- 
perty; (4)  against  avKopiyrcu^  i.e.  those  who 
brought  false  accusations  against  others  in 
matters  enumerated  above ;  (5)  against  guard- 
ians who  wronged  their  wards  (Dem.  c.  Nans, 
et  Xen,  p.  991,  §  28).  All  ^durtis  were  riuLtfroi 
i.y&v%s.  In  most  cases  the  rifirifta  was  shaded 
by  the  state  and  the  prosecutor.  Th^  prose- 
cutor was  probably  liable  to  the  payment  of 
irpuraycia,  and  ran  the  risk,  if  he  failed  to  obtain 
a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  of  the  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmas  and  partial  disfranchisement  (Dem. 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1826,  §  6)  [J^^vos]. 

06vo(.  Homicide.  The  feelings  and  customs 
of  the  Qreeks  with  regard  to  homicide  in  general 
imderwent  a  great  change  during  the  early 
historical  period.  From  the  Heroic  a^e  down- 
wards, two  primitive  and  universal  notions  ma^ 
be  traced  at  work :  the  right  and  duty  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  passing  subsequently  into  public 
prosecution  and  punishment;  and  the  feeling 
that  all  homicide  required  a  ceremonial  purifi- 
cation.   [AiKa<rnipkov-] 

At  Athens  the  right  of  private  vengeance  was 
discountenanced  as  early  as  the  Drakonian 
legislation.  But  adultery  might  be  avenged 
and  violation  resisted  even  by  bloodshed.  The 
kinsmen  of  the  deceased  became  prosecutors, 
instead  of  avengers  of  blood. 

By  the  Attic  law  of  historic  times,  homicide 
was  either  iKoiaios  or  iucoiatoit  a  distinction 
which  corresponds  in  some  measure  with  our 
murder  and  manslaughter.  All  t^ytxed  Uliecu  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  otiAieApxt^y  ficurtK^is 
as  riytfjLify  HiKcumiplov.  He  was  anciently  the 
sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional  homicide ; 
for  such  an  act  was  considered  from  a  religious 
point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the  city ; 
and  the  fiwriXtis,  as  guardian  of  religion,  had 
to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (tyos)  was  duly 
expiated.    [•E^^rat.j 

Solon  enacted  that  the  court  of  Areiopagus 
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should  try  cases  of  murder  and 
wounding  (&y  ,  ,  .  4k  wpoyolas  AwoKnlr^  % 
Tp^tTQ)  besides  arson  (rvparaldO  and  poiaoning 
(pem.  c.  Ariat.  p.  627,  §  22).  Effective  instiga- 
tion to  murder  was  counted  as  murder  (Don. 
c.  Con.  p.  1264,  §  25  ;  [Arist.]  *A0.  woK.  ^  57^ 
Besides  the  court  of  Areiopafus,  there  w«« 
four  other  courts,  of  which  Uie  i^drai  were 
judges.  To  the  court  M  IlaWaii^  belonged 
cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslao^iier, 
and  attempts  ^ovKtiaus)  to  commit  znurder. 
This  procedure  applied  to  cases  of  alaveat 
metoeks,  and  aliens,  as  well  as  citizens  ([Lya.] 
Andoc.  p.  212).  To  the  court  M  AtK^tpl^  wen 
refezred  cases  where  the  party  confesoed  tba 
deed, but  justified  it.  In  the  court  4wl  lipirrarWy 
the  objects  of  prosecution  were  inanimate 
things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  which  had 
caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on  him 
{i,\^^uy  8^107).  The  court  iy  ^p^arro*  was  re- 
served for  a  case  where  a  man,  after  gmng  into 
exile  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  and  before 
he  had  appeased  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
was  chafed  with  havingcommitted  a  aeoond 
(intentionid)  homicide.  He  was  brought  in  a 
ship  to  a  place  in  the  harbour  caUed  ♦p€<rfT^ 
and  there  pleaded  his  cause  on  boacd  ship, 
while  the  judges  remained  on  land.  The  object 
of  this  contrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  for 
the  unexpiated  manslaughter,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  the  second  offence  to  trial  (Don. 
c.  Arist.  p.  646, 646,  §§  77-79). 

The  task  of  prosecution  devolved  upon  tlM 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased ;  and  in  case 
of  a  slave,  uiwn  the  master.  To  neglect  to 
prosecute,  witiiout  good  causoi  was  deemed  an 
offence  against  religion,  and  made  the  tela^Knu 
liable  to  an  curc/ScTof  ypoipfi  (Dem.  e.  Andni. 
p.  598,  §  2). 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  proaecotor  was 
to  give  notice  {irp6ofniais)  to  the  aocoaed  to  ke^ 
away  from  all  public  places  and  sacrifioea.  This 
was  done  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  (Dem. 
0.  Lept.  p.  506,  S  168).  After  this  he  gave  a 
pubbc  notice  in  the  agora,  warning  the  accused 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge  (wponww 
or  xootKyoptittiy  ^6vov)  (Dem.  c.  McLcaH.  p.  l(Mt8, 

t69).  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  the  dtazge 
>fore  the  arohon  iMsileus.  To  such  chazge 
the  term  /iruric^irTC<r0cu  or  ^vf  (i^ycu  was  pecu- 
liarly applied.  The  charge  was  delivcnred  ia 
writing;  the  prosecutor  was  said  &vo7pd(^^«#H 
Zimiy  f6yov.  The  basileus  having  received  it, 
after  first  warning  the  defendant  As^x**^ 
r&y  luHTrrtpiwy  km  rmy  BWrny  ro/t^cMv,  jpo- 
ceeded  to  the  preliminary  inquiry  (imrfatpcms). 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this,  and  there 
were  three  special  hearings,  one  in  ea^  month, 
called  ^laHueao'iai  or  xpoiucatriat ;  after  wfaifch 
the  archon  ^Uriiy^  rV  iiKny.  The  defendant 
was  allowed  to  put  in  a  nopaYpa^,  if  he 
denied  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  court. 

All  the  ^piKit  9iKeurHipia  were  held,  for  re- 
ligious reasons,  in  the  open  air  (Antiph.  de  Coed. 
JSer.  §  11).  The  archon  basileus  presided,  withoat 
hisgarland.  [BovXi)J^Thefour0vXoPavtXciS 
were  his  assessors.  The  parties  were  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths.  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  ^r. 
§§  12, 16) ;  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  appear 
as  witnesses.  Either  party  was  at  liberty  to 
make  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning 
Subsequently,  avrfrfopoi  were  admitted  to 
speak.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  the  tetaL 
After  the  first  day  the  defradant  was  at  Ubezty 
to  fly  the  country,  except  in  the  case  of  pacri- 
cide.   The  property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated 
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(Dem.  c.  Ariat.  p.  634,  §  45).  On  the  third  day 
the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes;  for 
which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  {{^ptai 
or  difnpop€ii)i  one  of  bronze,  the  other  of  wood : 
the  former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the 
latter  for  those  of  ac^uittaL  An  equal  number 
of  votes  was  an  acquittal. 

Justifiable  homicide  might  be  (1)  accidental ; 
(2)  in  caae  of  adultery,  or  (8)  self-defence  or 
defence  of  property;  (4)  tjrrannicide  or  the 
slaying  of  a  public  enemy;  (5)  misadventure, 
as  in  me  case  of  a  doctor  who  killed  his  patient. 
Justifiable  homicide  left  the  perpetrator  entirely 
free  from  pollution  {KaBap6¥).  That  which, 
though  unintentional,  was  not  perfectly  free 
from  blame,  reauired  to  be  expiated. 

Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  thesmotheta«  to  see 
ih»t  the  sentence  was  executed,  and  of  the 
Eleven  to  execute  it  (Bem.  c.  Ariat,  p.  680, 
§  81).  Malicious  wounding  was  punished  with 
boniishment  and  confiscation  of  goods.  So  were 
attempts  to  murder  (fiovke^fis). 

Persons  convicted  of  unintentional  homicide, 
not  perfectly  excusable,  were  banished  for  a 
year  {i.rwtearri(fiv).  They  were  obliged  to  go 
out  {i^4px*^^)  ^y  ^  certain  time,  and  by  a 
certain  route  {raKTriP  d8^y),and  to  expiate  their 
offence  by  certain  rites.  [EziliTLm.]  It  was 
their  duty  also  to  appease  the  relations  of  the 
deccHMed,  or  his  ApAopts,  by  presents  or  by 
entreaty.  If  the  offender  could  prevail  on  them 
tofor^vehim  (a/8ci<r9ai,  Dem.  Aristocr.  p.  648), 
he  might  even  return  before  his  time  had 
expireoT  The  property  of  such  a  criminal  was 
not  forfeited,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  do  any 
injury  to  him  either  on  his  leaving  the  country 
or  during  his  absence.  (Dem.  c.  Arist.  p.  684, 
§44). 

Tne  jurisdiction  of  the  4<b4Tai  in  later  times 
was  greatly  abridged  fE^^rai];  and  most 
of  itiB  ^vMoi  9Uc€u  were  tried  by  a  common 
jury. 

No  extraordinary  punishment  was  imposed 
on  parricide.  Suicide  was  not  considered  a 
crime  in  point  of  law,  though  an  offence  against 
religion. 

Idttle  is  known  as  to  the  ^pucol  p6f40i  of 
other  states. 


X. 

Xp€ov(  SCict).  An  action  for  debts.  Small 
debts  under  ten  drachmas,  recoverable  before 
tiie  itinerant  magistrates,  Bucturrai  xarii  8^fu>vf , 
afterwards  called  the  Forty  (TcTrapdicovTa) : 
i^K>ve  that  amount,  they  came  before  the  courts 
of  the  thesmothetae,  or,  in  some  cases,  the 
polemaroh.  In  certain  cases  the  plaintiff  would 
forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  contested,  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
dikaets.    f  EirtaPcXCa.] 

Xp'^9i(,  Aavck9)i6(.  Loan.  XpvjfftsiBtAie 
loan  without  interest  of  some  material  object 
which,  after  the  time  has  elapsed  or  the  purpose 
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has  been  served,  is  to  be  returned  to  the  lender. 
Aay€tfffA6s  is  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a 
thing  in  consideration  of  interest  paid.  Money 
loans  come  under  this  head.  In  an^  case,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  thing  or  its 
equivalent  had  to  be  returned.  The  defaulter 
was  liable  to  a  8(ici)  $\dfiris. 


iPcv8cYYpa<^'f)(  ypa^.  The  name  of 
every  state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a 
register  bv  the  npdKTopc(,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  the  debt,  and  erase  the  name  of 
the  party  when  he  had  paid  it.  The  entry  was 
usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some  magi- 
strate. If  the  authorities  n^lected  to  meike 
the  proper  returns,  any  individual  might,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the 
registering  officers  {irpdKTopts) ;  and  thereupon 
the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might,  alter 
inquiry,  make  an  entry  accordingly.  If  they 
made  a  false  entry,  the  aggrieved  party  might 
institute  a  prosecution  against  them.  It  would 
lie  also,  where  a  man  was  registered  as  a  debtor 
for  more  than  was  due.  Su^  prosecution  was 
called  yotuph  i^cuScTTpo^i,  and  was  brought 
before  tne  thesmothetae.  If  the  defendant 
were  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the 
defendant  was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor 
for  the  same  amount.  It  is  also  probable  that 
he  had  to  pay  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  See 
also  BovXiiJ9co»(  yp<>'^' 

l|fcv8oKXt)rcCa(  YPa*^^.  A  prosecution 
against  one  who  had  falsely  appeared  as  a 
KKrrHio  or  KKiyrofp,  i.e.  a  witness  to  prove  that  a 
defenoant  had  been  duly  summoned ;  and  who 
had  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judg- 
ment by  default.  To  prevent  nraud,  the 
Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  (usually  two 'in  number:  KKr\. 
T^pc()  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment 
(^irAi}/ta),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  had 
never  been  summoned  and  judgment  had 
nevertheless  been  given  against  him  by  default 
{ip^uni  9iicfi),  might  know  against  whom  to  pro- 
ceed. The  false  witness  (jcAijr^p)  was  liable  to 
be  criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  tne  court.  Even  death  might  be 
infiicted  in  case  of  gross  conspiracy  (Dem.  c. 
Nicoatr.  p.  125,  §  14).  A  person  thrice  con- 
victed of  this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  false  testimony,  ipao  iure  disfranchised ; 
and  even  for  Uie  first  offence  the  jury  might,  if 
they  pleased,  by  a  TpoKTrlftriffis  inflict  the 
penal^  of  atimia  upon  him.  Cases  of  fraud 
might  be  met  by  the  injured  party,  according 
to  circumstances,  by  a  Hiicri  avKO<parrtaSt 
irairorcyytctfy,  or  fiKdfiris.  The  ypcop^  ^tv^o- 
KKriTflas  came  before  the  thesmothetae,  and 
Uie  question  at  the  trial  simply  was,  whether 
the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  had  been 
summoned  or  not. 
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ABIGEI 

Abi'9ei,Abigeato'ret,orAbMto'ret.  Thieyes 
who  make  a  practice  of  cattle  stealing  (a&t* 
geatu8)f  which  was  distingnished  from  ordinary 
furtutn  and  ponished  as  a  special  offence. 
Abigeatns  was  Uie  stealing  of  beasts  of  pasture, 
as  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs;  but 
only  if  the  theft  was  of  a  sufficiently  serious 
kind.  Abigeatus  fell  under  the  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  who  punished  it 
according  to  his  discretion.  The  punishments 
included  different  forms  of  death,  the  mines, 
and  other  kinds  of  penal  servitude  for  a  term 
or  for  life,  but  a  person  of  superior  rank  was 
only  liable  to  banishment  (retegcUio)  and  de- 
gradation from  his  rank.  For  an  abigeus  to 
carry  arms  was  a  great  aggravation  of  his 
offence. 

Abo'rtio,  Abo'rtns  {fkfifiKwris).  Procuring 
abortion,  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  the 
Romans,  was  a  criminal  offence  under  the  Lex 
Cornelia  de  nearUsj  81  B.C.,  the  penalty  being 
death  if  the  patient  died;  if  not,  then  banish- 
ment and  pi^al  confiscation  for  persons  of  a 
higher  rank,  work  in  the  mines  for  those  of  a 
lower  rank. 

Of  the  law  in  Greece  little  is  known;  but 
it  appears  likely  that  the  practice  was  pun- 
ishea  as  a  religious  offence. 

AbtolTL'tio.    [Actio.] 

Aeoeptila'tio,  a  term  borrowed  from  book- 
keeping {acc^twn  ferre)t  is  a  formal  mode  of 
extmguishing  a  verbal  obligation.  The  debtor 
savB  to  the  creditor,  *  Qu<m  ego  tibi  promisi, 
habesne  acceptum  ?  '  and  the  creditor  answers, 
'Habeo.'  The  spoken  words  constituted  an 
acceptilatio,  but  a  record  of  the  act  {apoeha) 
would,  as  in  other  cases,  be  written  and  pre- 
served. In  form  an  acceptilatio  must  be  abso- 
lute, not  conditional,  and  must  release  at  once, 
and  not  at  a  deferred  date.  [Adyemria; 
Oommentarii.] 

Aooe'ifio.  (1)  In  some  bargains  it  was  not 
unusual,  besides  the  price,  to  stipulate  for 
certain  extra  paymente;  these  ^were  called 
acce»9wne$ :  e.g.  we  have  mention  of  allow- 
anoes  both  in  money  and  kind  made  to  a  con- 
tractor for  gathering  olives;  of  allowances  of 
oil  and  salt  to  the  contractor  for  pressing  the 
oil,  besides  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of  vessels 
(vaaarium) ;  and  of  wood  and  other  extras, 
besides  the  rent,  due  from  farming  tenants 
(coloni).  So  Pliny  (xxxiv.  ^  11)  calls  a  dwarf 
thrown  into  the  bareain  with  a  candelabrum  in 
a  sale,  accesno  canaelabri. 

(2)  In  the  law  writers  both  noun  and  verb  are 
used  in  speaking  of  such  appurtenances  and 
accessories  as  share  the  legal  condition  of  the 
principal.  Such  accretions  are  buildings  erected 
on  land  {atiperficieB  solo  cedit\  trees  planted 
in  gradual  deposits  on  a  river  bank,  writing 
oo  paper,  gold  setting  of  a  jewel,  embroidery 
on  dresses  TConftiiio]. 

Aooreicrndi  iui.    [Herei.] 

A'otio.    An  action  or  proceeding  at  law. 


ACTIO 

Actio  in  rem;  Actio  in  personam,  Km 
distinction  between  actions  in  rem  aad  ts 
^eraoTUun  is  of  great  importance.  An  aetioo 
«n  rem  is  a  suit  to  eetM>liah  your  right  to  a 
particular  thing  or  animal,  or  to  a  share  ol  or  * 
right  to  use  a  particular  thing,  or  to  establiak  a 
personal  rig^t,  such  as  liberty.  Such  rights  an 
maintainable  against  all  Uie  world — -that  is, 
against  anyone  who  infringes  them.  But  an 
actio  in  personam  is  a  right  only  against  a  cer- 
tain party  who  by  some  contract,  action,  or 
neglect  on  his  part  has  become  bound  {obU- 
gaius)  to  us.  By  a  real  action  {actio  in  rem) 
we  claim  rem  nostram  esse  or  iu9  aliquod 
nobis  competere;  bv  a  personal  action  {actio 
in  personam)  we  claim  that  some  one  dare 
oportere.  Real  actions  are  called  vindicatumetf 
vindicatio  in  its  strict  sense  being  the  teal 
action  by  which  possession  of  a  corporeal  thiiig 
is  claimed  for  another  on  the  ground  ol  owner- 
ship ;  personal  actions  (at  least  of  aome  kinds) 
were  called  condietiones. 

The  following  are  the  Ugi$  acHonet  in  Bo> 
man  law: 

L  (a)  Per  sacramtentum.  The  earliest  mod« 
of  legal  action  {legis  a>ctio,  lege  agere)  of  which 
we  have  any  account  is  as  follows.  A  plaintaf 
summons  his  opponent  into  court  {in  iv  vocan) : 
if  he  does  not  go,  the  plaintiff  calls  a  bystander 
to  witness  the  summons  and  refusal  {ani^siaris, 
and  then  takes  the  defendant  by  force  if  hestOl 
does  not  complv.  The  antesioHo  was  accom- 
panied by  the  plaintiff's  touching  the  ear  of  the 
witness,  as  a  symbolical  way  of  bidding  him  hslen 
to  the  summons.  (Hor.  8at»  L  9, 76!)  The  de- 
fendant had  two  courses  open  to  him  in  lien  of 
obedience :  viz.  he  might  either  find  an  adequate 
defender  {Mndez)  to  accept  suit  in  his  pbce, 
or  he  mignt  settle  the  difference  at  onoa.  U 
no  settlement  was  made,  then  both  parties 
before  noon,  either  in  the  comitium  or  in  the 
forum,  stated  their  case  {causcmi  eoieere).  If 
only  one  party  was  present,  the  property  in 
question  was  after  noon  assigned  to  him.  Hie 
proceedings  were  not  continued  beyond  sunset; 
and  if  the  case  was  not  oonduded,  bail  (vadesi 
was  given  for  future  ^proarance.  If  some  piece 
of  propertv  was  claimed  by  vindicatio  (%^va3I*, 
TEN-, '  will,'  and  Vdic-,  *  announoe,  declare  *)— 
e.g.  a  slave,  an  animal,  or  some  other  moveable 
article — it  was  brought  into  court,  or  some  object 
in  its  stead :  e.g.  a  lode  of  wool  to  represent  a  flock 
of  sheep ;  a  sod  for  a  piece  of  land ;  a  piece  of 
timber  for  a  ship.  Then  the  claimant,  holdiB; 
a  rod  (Peftuea),  laid  hold  of  the  slave  or  other 
article  claimed,  and  said  *  Hunc  ^o  [hominem. 
ex  iure  Quiritium  meura  esse  aio  secnndnm 
Buam  causam.  Sicut  dixi,  ecce  tibi  vindictam 
imposui,'  and  at  the  same  time  put  his  rod 
upon  the  slaves  thereby  giving  pl^ysical  cz^fBS- 
sion  to  the  claim  ('  sicut  dixi  ^.  (Cf.  Li  v.  viiL  9, 
§  8.)  The  rod  {festuca^  vindicia)  repreaenled 
a  spear,  the  s3rmbol  of  the  most  absolute 
right  of  ownership,  that  acquired  by  conquest 
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in  war.  A  similar  claim  {vindica4io)t  with 
like  words  and  gestures,  was  made  by  the 
other  party,  and  there  was  thus  a  symbolical 
strife  \manu7n  conaerehant)  over  the  thing. 
The  praetor  bade  them  take  their  rods  on ; 
the  first  claimant  then  demanded  of  his  oppo- 
nent on  what  ground  he  had  made  his  claim ; 
the  other  answered,  *Iu8  feci  siont  vindictam 
impoeui.'  The  former  then  replied  by  denying 
the  rightfulness  of  the  other's  claim,  and 
challenging  him  to  a  trial  by  the  devotion 
{sacramento)  of  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of 
oopper  {assea).  The  other  claimant  tnen  went 
through  the  like  forms  and  made  the  same 
challenge.  The  praetor  SAsigned  the  interim 
possession  {vindtcias  darCf  dicere)  of  the  dis- 
puted thing  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  ordered 
him  to  give  sureties  (praeaea  litia  et  vindiciO' 
rum)  for  its  eventuid  delivery  if  the  possessor 
were  defeated. 

The  next  step  was  for  a  judge  (iudez)  to  be 
i^pointed  (within  thirty  days)  to  try  the  case. 
On  the  judge  being  appointed,  notice  was  ^ven 
of  trial  on  the  next  day  but  one  {comperendtnum 
diem  denuntiare).  They  appeared  before  the 
judge  and  stated  their  case  briefly  {cauaam 
coicere),  and  then  proceeded  to  the  fuller  state- 
ment. 

Anciently  the  praetor  accompanied  the  parties 
to  the  place  where  the  thing  {e.g.  a  piece  of 
land)  was,  and  the  formal  clauna  were  made  on 
the  spot.  Later,  the  parties  left  the  court  and 
went  to  the  place  and  brought  a  turf  or  piece  of 
the  disputed  property  into  court.  A  stul  later 
stage  is  given  us  by  Cicero  in  the  speech  pro 
Murencuy  c.  12.  Tne  legia  actio  aacramenti 
might  aJso  be  used  mutatia  tnutandia  for  main- 
tainingan  actio  in  peraona/m. 

(6)  The  second  legia  actio  is  iYiaXper  iudicia 
poaiulaHonem..  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  was  the  proper  proceeding  when  an 
inheritance  was  to  be  oivided,  or  boundaries  to 
be  regulated,  or  accounts  to  be  taken  between 
guaroiAn  and  ward,  or  like  matters  requiring 
judicial  administration.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  a^tio  except  the  formula  te praetor  iudicem 
arbvtrutnve  poatulo  uti  dea,    (See  Cic.  Mur» 

xii.  2T0 
(e)  The  third  legia  actio  is  per  condicHonem. 

Apparently  the  first  stage  of  the  formal  pro- 

before  the  praetor  {in  iure)  was  dis- 

with,  and  the  action  was  commenced  by 

notice  (condictio  »  denuntiatio)  by  the  plaintiff 

to  the  defendant  to  appear  on  the  thirtieth  day 

to  have  a  judge  assigned.    Either  party  might 

tender  an  oath  to  the  other  as  to  the  ^th  of 

his  oontontion,  and  thereby  all  further  proof 

be  saved ;  and  if  this  were  not  done,  a  wager 

(aponsio)  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  sum 

m  question  was  entered  into.    The  name  con^ 

dictio  was  afterwards  applied  to  other  personal 

actions. 

{d)  The  fourth  legia  a^tio  (per  manua  iniec- 

tioneni)  was  the  early  form  of  execution  of  a 

judgment,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Twelve 

Tames.    If  a  man  admitted  the  debt  {aea  con- 

feaaum)y  or  if  judgment  was  given  against  him 

\xebu9  iure  iudicatia),  the  plaintiff  laid  hold 

of  him,  stating  in  a  recognised  formula  the  fact 

of  the  judgment  or  admission,  and  the  amount 

thereby  due.     The  defendant  then  had  two 

ooarfi^  only  open  to  him,  either  to  pay  the 

amount,  or  to  find  a  vindex  who  would  assume 

entire  responsibihty  in  his  stead.    He  was  no 

longer  allowed  to  defend  himself.    If  neither 

ooorse  was  taken,  he  was  assigned  (addicere)  to 

the  plaintiff,  who  led  him  off  to  his  owm  house, 


and  bound  him  either  in  the  stocks  (nervo),  or 
with  shackles  on  his  feet  {compedibua),  weigh- 
ing not  more  than  fifteen  pounds.  If  the  pri- 
soner did  not  find  his  own  provisions,  his 
creditor  had  to  ^vehim  at  least  a  pound  of  com 
{far)  a  day.  This  situation  lasted  for  sixty  days, 
during  which  the  debtor  had  to  be  produced  on 
three  market  days  {nundinae)  in  succession 
before  the  praetor  in  the  oomitium,  and  the 
amount  of  nis  debt  declared.  On  the  third 
occasion,  if  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  final 
stop  was  taken,  by  the  execution  or  sale  of 
the  debtor  {capite  poenaa  dabani  aut  tra/na 
Tiberim  peregre  venum  ibant).  If  therojvere 
more  creditors  than  one,  the  Twelve 
said  partea  aecanto^  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  (1)  the  division  of  the  debtor's  body, 
(2)  the  declaring  a  dividend,  and  application  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  person 
and  property.  In  the  case  of  a  single  creditor, 
the  debtor  would  probably  either  be  sold  or 
kept  and  made  or  allowed  to  work  off  his  debt. 
At  any  rate  the  class  of  addicti  are  spoken  of 
as  numerous.    [Cf.  Kezn]n.J 

(e)  The  fifth  legia  acttOf  pi^noria  ca^no 
(=  captio\  was  a  formal  prooeedmg  by  which 
certam  privileged  creditors  could  distrain  on 
the  property  of  their  debtors. 

Agere  aacramerUo  (a)  was  probably  the  gene- 
ral and  earliest  form  of  conducting  a  suit  at  law 
which  admitted  of  being  brought  to  a  simple 
issue.  The  poattUatio  iudida  {b)  was  probaoly 
applicable  to  matters  where  several  persons  in 
common  sought  authoritative  arrangement  or 
distribution.  The  condictio  (c)  was  probably 
a  summary  method  of  enforcing  a  perfectly 
simple  claim  for  a  liquidated  amount.  The 
m^inua  iniectio  {d)  was  a  mode  of  obtaining 
execution  of  a  judgment,  (e)  pi^noria  capio 
was  legal  self -redress  carried  out  m  a  set  form 
prescribed  by  statute. 

The  smallest  error  in  procedure  was  fatal  to 
a  man's  case.  The  very  words  of  the  statute 
had  to  be  strictly  followed;  a  suitor  must 
appear  in  person,  and  could  not  be  represented 
by  any  itfent  or  attorney  except  in  certain 
cckses.  Matters  in  defence  might  be  urged 
before  the  magistrate,  who,  if  he  found  them 
valid,  refused  to  allow  the  legia  actio ;  or  if 
investi^tion  were  needed,  a  wager  (apoTiaio)  to 
detenmne  the  point  was  enten^  into  between 
the  parties. 

IL  Per  formulas  litigare.  The  procedure 
on  the  statute  was  succeeded  by  a  method 
more  flexible  and  equitable.  The  change  con- 
sisted in  omitting  the  ancient  ceremonial,  and 
giving  the  praetor  power  to  state  the  issue  so 
as  to  enable  the  equiteble  claims  of  both  par- 
ties to  be  duly  regarded.  The  proceeding 
commenced  as  before,  by  a  summons  to  the 
defendant  to  appear  in  court.  The  defendimt 
was  said  vadimonium  facere^  the  plaintiff 
vadari  reum.  Such  vadtmonium  was  deflned 
by  the  edict  according  to  circumstances  :  either 
a  simple  promise  (purum  vadimonium)  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  called,  or  a  promise  secured 
by  bail  {vadea)^  or  an  oath,  or  a  forieit.  On 
the  parties  appearing  and  stating  the  nature  of 
their  case  the  praetor  appointed  a  iudge  (or 
judges)  to  determine  the  <^ueBtions  of  fact,  and 
gave  him  instructions  which  showed  both  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  duty  of  the  judge 
if  the  facte  were  found  to  supfwrt  or  negative 
the  claim.  These  instructions  were  comprised 
in  a  short  formula.  The  essential  parts  of  it 
were  two :  the  claim  {intentio),  and  the  judge's 
duty  {adiudicatio  or  condemiiatio).    In  some 
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cases  the  formula  closed  with  a  direction  to  the 
jadge  to  adjudicate  this  or  that  thin^  or  part  to 
the  claimant  or  to  the  defendant  (adtudicatio) ; 
in  other  cases  with  a  condemnaHo  or  cibaolutio, 
i.e.  with  a  direction  to  the  judge,  if  certain  things 
were  found  to  be  or  not  to  be  the  fact,  to  order 
the  defendant  to  pay  so  much  money  as  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  acquit  the  defendant  of 
all  liability.  Frequently  the  matter  on  which 
the  claim  was  founded  required  to  be  first  briefly 
stated :  this  was  called  demoTutratio.  As  an 
example  of  a  simple  formula  of  condemnatio  we 
mar  take  this: 

L»  TiHu9  index  esto. 

Quod  A.  Agerius  N.  Negidio  hominem  vendi- 
ditf  {Denwnstratio) 

8i  paret  N.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  iestertiwm 
X  miUa  dare  oporteret  {Intentio) 

L.  Titif  N.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  sestertium 
a  tniUa  eondemna :  ai  non  pa/retf  absolve. 
(Condemnatio.) 

As  an  example  of  a  formula  of  adiudicaiio 
voAj  be  tiJien  tnis : 

i.  Titius  iudex  eato. 

Quod  fundus  Comelianua  A.  Agerio  et  N. 
Numidio  com/munis  est,  {Dem^onatroHo) 

Quantum  eiu>8  fundi  A.  Agerio  adiudicari 
qportetf 

TanhMn  Titius  A.  Agerio  adiudicaio :  reli- 
quum  N.  Numidio  adiudieato.  {Adiudicaiio.) 

The  intentio  may  state  a  matter  of  fact  or  a 
question  of  law. 

In  the  case  of  all  formulae  the  oondempation 
directs,  not  this  or  that  act  to  be  performed, 
but,  if  the  sentence  is  against  the  defendant,  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid.  The  injury,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  estimated  at  its  money  value, 
and  this  money  value  it  is  for  the  judge  to  de- 
termine and  for  the  defendant  to  pay.  Where 
the  award,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  defendant 
or  some  other  cause,  could  not  easily  be  deter- 
mined, the  judge  could  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
assess  the  damages  himself  on  oath  (in  Utvm 
iurare),  and  the  assessment  so  sworn  would 
as  a  rule  be  entered  as  judgment  against  the 
defendant  unless  the  judge  thought  the  amount 
excessive. 

A  direct  denial  by  the  defendant  was  out- 
side of  the  formula,  being  open  to  the  defendant 
as  matter  of  course ;  but  any  special  plea  which 
he  might  urge,  if  recognised  by  the  praetor  as 
equitcui>le,  was  by  him  inserted  in  the  intentio 
of  the  formula  in  the  shape  of  an  exception  or 
negative  condition.  Pleas  regularly  in  use  are 
su^  as  fraud,  agreement,  intimidation,  &c. 

The  defendant's  plea  (exceptio)  may  be  met 
by  a  counter-exception  or  counter-plea  (repli- 
catio)  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff ;  this  by  a 
rejoinder,  dupUcatiOy  on  the  other  part,  a  tri- 
pUcatio,  and  so  on. 

A  still  further  extension  of  the  formulae  was 
due  to  the  praetor's  recognition  of  equities  re- 
quiring protection  by  action.  A  person,  e.g.f 
whom  the  praetor  had  recognised  as  equitably 
entitled  to  a  deceased's  estate,  obtained  the 
bonorum>  poaaeaaiOf  i.e.  the  de  facto  rights  of 
an  heir,  but  was  not  the  heir  de  iure.  The 
difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  fiction.  (See 
below,  Fiotio. )  The  formula  was  made  to  apply 
to  him,  on  condition  that  it  would  have  applied 
if  he  had  been  heir. 

The  proceedings  before  the  praetor  were  said 
to  take  place  in  iure;  those  before  the  iudex, 
in  iudicio.    [Xudez,  iTidioinm.] 

Actions  were  brought  or  defended  either  by 
the  parties  in  person  or  by  attome]rB.  In  the 
ante-Justinian  Law  an  attorney  was  either  a 
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cognitor  or  jn-ocurator.  A  eogniior  was  an 
attorney  appointed  in  set  words  by  the  pizty  in 
person  in  presence  of  his  opponent.  A  procu- 
rator might  be  appointed  by  simple  mandato', 
and  neither  the  presence  nor  knowledge  of  the 
adversary  was  necessary  to  his  appointment 
Some  persons  were  disqualified  nom  acting 
as  attorneys  for  others.  Such  were  aoldien, 
women,  blind  persons,  criminals,  and  all  t»* 
fam.ea.  [Infamia.]  Persons  under  gnardan- 
ship  were  represented  in  suits  by  their  gnardiaBt 
{^uiorea  et  curatores). 

Checks  were  provided  against  heedless  litiga- 
tion. The  plaintiff  was  exposed  to  four  rxHci. 
(1)  To  an  action  for  CElUBlllia.  (3)  T6  a 
counter-trial  {contrarium  iudidum).  (8)  In 
some  actions  a  wager  (sponaio)  and  ooant0- 
wager  (reatipulatio)  could  be  made.  (4)  The 
defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  on  lua  oslh 
as  to  his  honesty  m  bringing  the  suit. 

The  defendant  was  similarly  exposed  to  risk 
if  he  allowed  the  action  to  proceed.  (1)  la 
certain  actions  the  damages  were  doubled.  (^ 
In  other  cases  a  wa^r  was  made,  and  the  d9> 
fendant  had  to  pay  if  he  lost  the  suit.  (8)  Ab 
oath  might  be  tendered  him  on  the  honesty  of 
his  denial.  (4)  Further,  anyone  oondcmuiea  in 
certain  actions  (tiieft,  robbery  with  violenee, 
insult  [iniuria^],  actions  of  pairtnership,  trust, 
guardianship)  became  disgraced  (ignomsMiotua^ 

For  actio  civilis  and  actio  honoraria;  actio 
directa  and  a^tio  utiUa  ;  a^tio  direeta  axid  actio 
contraria ;  actio  stricti  iuria  and  acHo  bomaa 
fidei  ;  actio  poenaZis,  see  Diet,  of  AiUiqmiiet, 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  Actio. 

The  word  actio  properly  applies  to  actions 
in  personam ;  petitio  to  actions  in  rem;  per- 
secutio  to  actions  rei  persequendas  gratia: 
but  actio  is  also  used  as  a  general  term ;  and 
iudidum  is  often  found  as  equivalent  to  it. 

The  plaintiff  is  usually  called  actor  at  it  qui 
agitt  sometimes  agens  or  (especially  in  meAom 
in  rem)  petitor.  The  defendant  is  reus,  or  ia 
undepetitur,  or  cwn  qw  agUur^  or  qui  con- 
venituTf  or  (in  actions  %n  rem)  possessor.  The 
plaintiff  is  said  a^ere^  petere,  or  actionem 
tntendere,  or  expervri,  eonvenire ;  the  defendsot 
convenire,  auacipere^  actionem  or  tudidnimt 

ILL  Beside  this  formulary  procedure,  in  whidi 
the  praetor  gave  instructions  to  a  judge  who 
tried  the  issue  as  directed,  there  were  certain 
causes  which  the  praetor  himself  heard  and 
decided  in  virtue  of  his  imperium  {causa  cog- 
nita  decemere).  From  this  hearing  by  the 
praetor  himself,  these  trials  were  called  cogm- 
tionea,  cognitiones  praetoriae.  These  woe 
partly  of  an  executive  character,  such  as  issoiitt 
injunctions  {interdicta)  to  stop  apprehended 
wrong.  But  there  were  other  mattere,  sodi  as 
trusts  {fidei  eonmiissa)^  which,  on  account  of 
the  delicacy  of  their  character,  were  not  pasaifd 
through  the  usual  fonns.  For  the  derelopment 
of  these,  and  the  cognitiones  extraordinariae 
under  the  Empire,  see  below,  Cognitio ;  OrimeB; 
Indioinm. 

Actor.  (1)  Generally,  a  plaintiff  in  a  dvil 
action ;  sometimes,  a  prosecutor  in  a  public  or 
criminal  trial.  The  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  is 
also  called  petitory  and  one  who  pitwecatM 
another  for  a  crime  aceusator.  The  defenidaiit 
was  called  reus^  both  in  private  and  pubiie 
causes;  reus,  however,  is  used  by  Cicero  for 
the  plaintiff  as  well  as  the  defendant  {de  Ot. 
ii.  48).  In  a  private  action,  either  pfk'ty  mi^ 
be  cflJled  adversariue  in  opposition  to  the  othtc 
Actions  on  behalf  of  wards  (pupiUi)  betow  tbs 
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age  of  Beven  were  brought  by  their  gnardian 
{tutor) ;  actions  on  behalf  of  wards  aboye  the 
age  of  seven  were  either  brought  by  their 
guardian,  or  in  the  name  of  the  ward  with  the 
sanction  {auctoritaa)  of  the  ^piardian. 

(2)  Persons  who  appeared  in  actions  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  directly  concerned 
were  called  cognitorea  or  procuratorea  [AoUo]. 
A  nniversitas  or  corporate  Dody  was  represented 
for  the  purposes  of  procedure  by  an  agent,  who 
was  called  actor  or  ayndicus, 

(8)  Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or 
manager  of  another's  business  generally:  e.g. 
a  slave  who  was  given  the  management  of  an 
estate jpiin.  Ep.  iii  19,  §  2). 

J 4)  The  <ictor  puhUcua  was  the  officer  who 
1  the  superintendence  or  care  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  state  or  a  community ;  he  was  him- 
wSt  a  slave  or  freedman  (Plin.  £p,  viL  18,  §  2). 

Addi'otL    [HeznxiL] 

Addi'otio.  The  assignment  by  the  praetor  of 
a  person  or  property  (bona)  or  damages  {dofnna) 
to  one  of  tne  parties  in  an  action.  [Actio ; 
Kezum.]  Do  (actionem  et  indices) ;  dico  (tus), 
addico  (bona  vel  damna),  are  the  tria  verba 
of  the  praetor  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  47). 

Addrotio  bono'nun  liberta'tU  eama. 
rsemii.] 

Adgiuk'ti,  Agna'tL    [ConiatL] 

Aditio  heredita'tis.   [Herei.] 

Adindlea'tio.    [Aotio.] 

Adole'ieeni.    [Impaboi.] 

Ado^tio.  This  was  the  subjecting  of  a  Ro- 
man citizen  to  the  patria  potestas  of  another 
otherwise  than  through  marriage.  The  person 
adopting  became  the  lawful  (iusttts)  fatner  of 
one  who  was  not  his  own  child,  but  who 
thereupon  became  his  lawful  son  or  daughter, 
and  a  member  of  his  family.  Accordingly  the 
adopted  child  received  the  name  of  the  adopter, 
adding  to  it,  as  an  additional  cognomen,  the 
name,  or  a  derivative  from  the  name,  of  his 
former  family.  Thus  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
PaoUus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Soipio, 
became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  [Ro- 
man.] Hie  person  thus  entering  into  a  new 
family  might  be  either  (1)  dependent  {JUitu 
fcnmUas)  or  (2)  indepenaent  {sui  turn),  and 
presumably  having  property  and  perhaps  chil- 
dren. 

Q)  Adoptio  apud  praetorem  (of  persons  not 
twt  turti).— The  natural  father  had  to  give 
his  consent  The  adoptee's  children,  if  any, 
did  not  leave  the  family  of  their  grandfather. 
The  first  iMirt  of  the  procedure  was  a  threefold 
mancipation  by  bis  father  of  the  person  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  break  the  link  with  the 
natural  family.  Manumission  took  place  only 
twice :  after  the  third  mancipation,  <^e  adopter 
claimed  (vindicat)  him  as  his  son,  and  on  no 
counter-claim  bein^  asserted  the  magistrate 
assigned  (addicit)  him  to  the  adopter.  A  child 
did  not  lose  by  adoption  all  his  rights  in  his 
natural  family.  He  was  still  a  Oognatiif,  and 
if  emancipated  by  his  adoptive  father,  he  re- 
verted to  the  position  of  an  emancipated  son 
of  his  natural  father.  [Manoipinm ;  Eman- 
eipatio.] 

(9)  Tlie  adoption  of  a  person  sui  iuHs  was  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  (roaatio)  proposed  by  the 
pontifioes,  and  passed  by  the  curiae,  who  were 
represented  (in  Cicero's  time)  by  thirty  lictors. 
It  was  termed  adoptio  per  populum  or  adro- 
goMo.  The  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  (see  Class. 
DicL  Clodius)  was  an  instance  of  this.  The 
adopter  must  be  one  who  had  been  married,  who 
had  no  children,  and  was  at  least  eighteen  years 
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older  than  the  adoptee.  A  minima  capitis 
deminutio  accompanied  adoption.  [Caput.] 
Under  the  Empire,  a  rescript  of  the  emperor 
was  substituted  for  the  formalities  of  adrogatio. 
The  detestatio  sacrorum  was  probably  part  of 
the  ceremony,  viz.  the  formal  abandonment  of 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  gens  on  the  part  of  the 
arrogatns. 

The  effect  of  arrogation  was  to  transfer,  as  a 
whole  {per  universitatem),  the  property  and 
future  acquisitions  of  the  person  arrogated  to 
his  new  father.  All  the  children  who  were  in 
his  power  fell  under  the  same  power  as  himself, 
and  became  grandchildren  of  the  adopter  of 
their  father  (Suet.  Tib.  16). 

A  person  under  the  age  of  puberty  {impubes 
or  pupillus)  could  not,  in  early  times,  be  arro- 
gated. The  consent  of  all  the  guardians  was 
required,  and  the  adoption  must  be  shown  to 
be  for  the  youth's  interest. 

In  all  adoption  a  person  adopted  became 
agnatus  to  all  the  agnati  [Cognatl]  of  his  adop 
tive  father.  Emancipation  of  an  adopted  child 
broke  all  connexion  between  him  and  tiie  adop- 
tive family,  excepting  that  of  prohibited  de- 
grees. Important  changes  in  the  law  of  adoption 
were  made  by  Justinian. 

Testators  sometimes  coupled  the  grant  of 
part  of  their  estate  with  a  direction  to  the  heir 
to  bear  the  testator's  name ;  and  this  is  often 
spoken  of  by  historians  as  an  adoption.  (Cio. 
Brut.  68;  Nep.  Att.  6;  Suet.  Jul.  88  [of 
Augustus],  Tib.  6.) 

Adroga'tio.    [Adoptio.] 

AdiOTtor  or  Aiie'rtor  is  the  name  given  to 
the  party  who  asserts  or  vindicates  in  eai  action 
{Hberale  indicium)  ,the  freedom  of  another. 
In  the  course  of  the  action  the  adsertor  laid  his 
hand  on  the  person  whose  liberty  he  claimed 
{a4sertus)f  and  formally  asserted  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  his  freedom.  Hence  adserere  in 
libertatem^  libercUi  adserere  manu.  (Ter.  And. 
ii.  1,  40 ;  Plant.  Poen.  iv.  2,  88.) 

The  expression  adserere  in  servitutem^  'to 
claim  a  person  as  a  slave,'  occurs  in  Livy  (iiL 
44,  xxxiv.  18). 

Adie'MOr  or  Aifo'sior.  The  consuls,  prae- 
tors, governors  of  provinces,  and  the  indices 
were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law 
and  the  forms  ef  procedure,  and  employed  legal 
advisers,  who  sat  in  court  by  the  functionary 
who  was  administering  justice,  and  were  hence 
called  asseasores  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  19).  This  cus- 
tom continued  under  the  Empire. 

As  a  rule,  no  magistrate  sat  without  one  or 
more  assessors,  learned  in  the  law  {inris 
studiosi).  The  magistrate  was  often  the  mere 
mouthpiece  of  his  assessor.  If  the  latter  gave 
improper  advice,  he,  and  not  the  nu^:istrate, 
was  responsible. 

Adulte'rinm.  Adulterv.  AduUerinm  properly 
signifies,  in  the  Boman  law,  unlawful  relations 
between  a  man,  married  or  unmarried,  and  a 
woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  another  man's 
j  wife.  Stuprum  {^$opd)  signifies  intercourse 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  Cohabitation  by 
consent  without  marriage,  but  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  came  under  neither  of  these  heads. 
[Concabina.]  By  the  early  Boman  law,  the 
husband  and  also  the  father  of  the  adulteress 
were  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  put  to  death  the  two  guilty  persons. 
(See  Suet  Tib.  86.)  The  Lex  lulia  de  aduU 
teriis  coercendis  (17  B.C.)  and  the  Lex  lulia  et 
Papia  Poppaea  (9  a.d.  :  passed  by  Augustus) 
formed  a  matrimonial  code,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  sources  of  Roman  mar- 
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rtage  law.  [Lex  Inlia  de  adultenis ;  Lex 
Papia  Poppaea.]  The  Lex  lulia  de  aduUerUs 
first  made  adultery  an  indictable  offence,  and 
depriyed  the  husband  of  the  right  of  killing 
his  wife  taken  in  adultery,  but  left  the  father, 
under  strict  limitations,  the  power  of  killing  his 
daughter.  A  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was 
mulcted  in  half  of  her  doB  and  the  third  of  her 
separate  property,  and  was  banished  {relegoita) 
to  some  isltuid.  The  adulterer  forfeited  half 
his  property,  and  was  banished  in  like  manner, 
but  to  a  different  place.  This  law  did  not  inflict 
the  punishment  of  death  on  either  party  (but 
see  Tac  Ann.  ii.  50,  iii.  24).  Constantine  niade 
the  offence  of  the  adulterer  capital. 

Adultus.    [Impubei.] 

Advoea'tnf,  originally  any  person  who  sup- 
ported another  in  a  cause  or  other  business,  as 
a  witness,  for  instance,  or  as  an  assistant  in 
taking  possession  of  disputed  property  (Cic. 
Case.  8,  §  22).  It  was  speoiallv  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Bepuolic  for  a  person  who  accompanied  a 
party  to  an  action  into  court,  in  order  to  give 
him  legal  advice  or  the  supi>ort  of  his  presence. 
The  aidvocatus  did  not,  like  the  orator  or 
patronus,  speak  on  behalf  of  the  party  he  was 
assisting.  The  *  junior  counsel'  for  the  prose- 
cution are  called  aubacriptores  (Cic.  CluerU.  70, 
Mur.  27) :  they  might  m  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber. The  coimsel  for  the  defence  consisted 
often  of  four  j^o^oni^,  sometimes  of  as  many  as 
twelve,  all  on  an  equal  footing,  with  no  leader. 
[Orator.]  Under  the  Empire  the  terms  patronus 
and  advocatus  ceased  to  be  distinct  in  meaning. 
(Tac.  Arm.  x.  6.)  The  office  of  advocate  or 
patronus  was  originally  regarded  as  honorary. 
The  Lex  Cincia  muneralis  (204  B.C.)  expressly 
prohibited  patroni  from  taking  any  remtmera- 
tion  for  their  services.  Under  Augustus,  advo- 
cati  who  accepted  pay  were  made  liable  to  a 
fourfold  penalty.  Fees  were  admitted  later 
under  limitations.    (Tac.  xiii.  6.)   [Lex  Oinola.] 

Affi'nea,  Affi'nitai,  or  Adfl'nei,  Adfi'nitai. 
Affinitas  is  the  term  used  in  Roman  law  to  ex- 
press the  relationship  of  the  husband  to  the 
oognati  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  wife  to  the  cognaH 
of  her  husband.  The  cognati  of  the  husband 
and  of  the  wife  are  not  ajffines  to  one  another. 

The  father  of  a  husband  is  the  aocer  of  the 
husband's  wife,  and  the  father  of  a  wife  is  the 
Bocer  of  the  wife's  husband ;  the  term  aocrua 
expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to  the 
husband's  and  wife's  mothers.  The  correlative 
terms  are  nurua  or  daughter-in-law,  and  gener 
or  son-in-law.  The  aviMf  amor—pater^  mater 
—ot  the  husband  and  wife  become  by  the  mar- 
riage respectively  the  aocer  magnua^  proaocrua, 
or  aocrtia  magna — aocery  aoorua — of  the  wife 
and  husband,  who  become  with  respect  to  them 
severally  pronurua  and  nurua^  progener  and 
gener. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or  wife 
bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  privigniM 
and  privigna^  with  respect  to  their  stepfather 
or  stepmother ;  and  with  respect  to  such  children 
the  stepfather  and  stepmother  are  severally 
called  vitricua  and  noverca.  The  husband's 
brother  becomes  levir  with  respect  to  the  wife, 
and  his  sister  becomes  gloa. 

Affinity  within  certain  degrees  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  marriage  (see  InceitTun). 

Alla'yio.  An  addition  {acceaaio)  of  soil  to  land 
by  a  river.  Alluvio  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  property 
in  a  thing  which  belongs  to  the  iua  gentium,  or 
naturale;  it  was  a  particular  kind  of  title. 
[Aocessio,  2.]    A  man  might  protect  his  land 
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against  loss  from  the  action  of  a  river  br 
securing  the  banks  of  his  land,  provided  he  did 
not  injure  the  navigation. 

An  island  that  was  formed  in  the  middle  ol  a 
public  river  (JkmienpitblicuTn)  was  the  oommnn 
property  of  the  owners  on  both  banks  of  tint 
river ;  if  it  was  not  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
it  banged  to  the  proprietors  of  the  nearer 
bank,  on  the  principle  that,  though  the  rivBr  via 
public,  its  bed  was  not. 

Am'bitafl  may  be  expressed  by  our  wofd 
*  canvassing.'  After  the  pleba  had  formed  a 
distinct  estate  at  Rome,  and  the  number  of 
citisens  had  increased,  solicitation  of  votes,  and 
open  or  secret  influence  and  bribery,  were 
among  the  means  by  which  a  candidafee  aeoned 
his  election  to  office. 

A  candidate  was  called  petUor ;  and  his  op- 
ponent, with  reference  to  him,  competitor;  a 
candidate  {candidatwt)  was  attended  by  his 
friends  {deauctorea),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
citizens  (aectatorea),  to  show  their  good  wiU 
(Cic  Mur.  c.  84). 

The  candidate  was  accompanied  by  a  nomem- 
clator,  who  gave  him  the  names  of  suchpenoos 
as  he  might  meet ;  the  candidi^  was  thus  en- 
abled to  address  them  by  their  name,  whilst 
accompanying  his  address  with  a  shake  of  Hie 
hand  {]9ren$^io). 

Ambitus  {Qrr.  otKcurfiAs)  as  a  criminal  offence 
signifies  interference  with  the  free  choice  d 
electors  to  an  office  by  means  of  comqpt  prac- 
tices. Money  was  paid  for  votes,  and  peraoos 
called  interpretea  were  emploved  to  make  the 
bargain,  aeerueatrea  to  hold  the  money  tOl  it 
was  paid  (Cic.  Cluent.  26,  72),  and  divmfrta 
to  distribute  it  (Cic.  Att.  i.  16).  The  offence  of 
ambitus  belonged  to  the  iuatda  pubUoa,  and 
the  enactments  against  it  were  numerous. 

The  earliest  enactment  mentioned  is  the  Lex 
Pinaria  tribunicia  (482  B.C. ;  Liv.  iv.  25),  which 
prohibited  candidates  from  'adding  white  to 
their  dress.'  The  practice,  however,  of  usii^  s 
white  dress  on  occasion  of  canvassing  remained 
in  use.  [Dreu,  Toga.]  A  Lex  Poetelia  (858 
B.C.;  Liv.  vii.  15)  forbside  candidates  canvassing 
on  market  days,  and  going  about  the  connby. 

The  Lex  Calpumia  (67  B.C.)  impoaed  pouJtiet 
and  disabilities.  The  Lex  Tullia,  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero  (68  B.C.)  added  to  these  a 
punishment  of  ten  years'  esole  (Cic.  Mur.  %  S, 
&c.).  This  law  forbade  any  person  to  exhibit 
public  shows  for  two  jeaxs  before  he  was  a 
candidate.  The  Lex  Lidnia  de  aodaUcHa  was 
passed  (Cic.  Plane.  15,  86|  55  B.C.  It  wits 
specially  directed  i^ainst  tne  employment  of 
agents  {interpretea^  diviaorea^  aeqtieatrm)  to 
mark  out  the  members  of  the  several  tribes 
into  smaller  portions  {decurioHo,  Cic.  Platte. 
c.  IS,  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  8,  5)  and  carry  ooi 
a  complete  system  of  corruption.  The  Lex 
Pompeia  (52  B.C.)  imposed  more  stringeni 
punishments.  Julius  Caesar  took  the  nomins- 
tion  of  candidates  practically  into  his  own 
hands  (Suet  Ivl.  41).  The  Lex  lulia  de 
ambitu  was  passed  (18  B.C.)  in  the  lime  ol 
Augustus;  consolidating  previous  l^islatioD, 
but  imposing  milder  penalties.  Under  this  lav, 
if  a  candidate  resorted  to  any  violence,  he  was 
liable  to  be  punished  under  the  Lex  lolia  de  rt 
by  exile. 

The  popular  forms  of  election  were  ol»erved 
during  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  Tiberias 
they  ceased,  the  right  of  election  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate.    (Tac  Ann.  i.  16.) 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  tho* 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and 
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cormpUon  still  inflnenced  the  elections,  though 
the  najne  of  ambitus  was,  strictly  spealdng,  no 
longer  appli<»able.  Bat  in  a  short  time  the 
appointment  to  pnbUo  offices  was  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  emperors,  and  the  laws  de 
ambitu  be«une  a  dead  letter,  except  so  far 
as  they  dealt  with  mnnioipal  elections  to  a 
aacerdotium  or  a  tnagiatratua. 

Trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic.  The  speeches  of  Cicero 
pro  L,  Murena  and  pro  On,  Plancio  contain 
much  information. 

Anqnifi'tio.    riadieiiiin  popnli.] 

Antatto'ri.    [Actio.] 

Appella'tiO.  Under  the  republican  constitu- 
tion tne  word  appeUatio  and  the  corresponding 
Terb  appeUare  are  used  to  express  the  appUca- 
tion  of  an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  ana  par- 
ticalarly  to  a  tribune  of  the  people  {tribuni' 
eiwm  <MLxiUum)i  lot  their  interference  in  order 
to  prevent  a  wrong  being  inflicted  on  the  appli- 
cant by  Uie  order  of  some  other  magistrate. 
The  magistrate  or  tribune  to  whom  su<m  appli- 
cation was  made,  had  the  power  of  nulli^ring 
the  order  of  the  magistrate  appealed  against. 
The  application  had  to  be  made  within  a  pre- 
scribed time.  There  are  many  instances  re- 
corded of  criminal,  civil,  and  administrative 
decrees  of  magistrates  behig  set  aside  on  such 
applications. 

AppeUatio^  in  the  above  sense,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  provocatio. 

ProvoeaHo  (ad  poptUum)  is  the  term  used 
for  the  right  of  appeal,  in  criminal  cases,  from 
a  magistrate  to  the  populus.  Provocatio  was 
an  ancient  right  of  Roman  citizens  (Liv.  i.  26), 
but  could  not  be  brought  against  the  king's 
decisions  witiiout  his  permission. 

There  was  subsequently  a  right  of  appeal 
from  the  consuls,  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tion, but  by  the  Valerian  law  (b.c.  608)  the 
consuls  were  obliged  to  give  leave  to  appeal 
from  sentences  of  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  decemviri  took  away  the  provocation 
but  it  was  restored  by  a  lex  conaularis  de  pro- 
vocational  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted 
that  in  future  no  magistrate  should  be  made 
without  being  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal. 
The  plebeians  were  thus  protected  (Liv.  iu.  56) 
by  the  provocatio  and  the  tribuniciwn  auxi- 
Uuntf  or  appeUatio  properly  so  called  (iii.  18, 
66).  The  complete  phrase  to  express  the  pro- 
vocatio is  ]M^ovoca^  ad  poptuum ;  and  the 
phrase  which  expresses  the  appeUatio  is 
amaeUaret  and  in  late  writers  appeUare  ad. 

The  provocatio  was  an  appeal  (in  a  criminal 
case)  in  the  strict  sense  of  Uie  term :  i.e.  it  con- 
sisted of  a  rehearing  of  a  case  previously  tried, 
and  a  new  judgment  upon  it  The  appeUatio 
was  not  a  rehearing  and  revision  of  the  previous 
decision,  and  so  not  an  appeal  in  the  strict 
sense ;  it  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  stay  of 
execution. 

The  provocaHo  was  limited  to  criminal 
matters. 

Appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  can 
haroly  be  said  to  have  existed  under  the  Re- 
public, but  it  became  an  institution  In  the  time 
of  Augustus,  when  a  regular  gradation  of  ap- 
peals from  inferior  to  superior  jurisdictions 
was  constituted. 

Under  the  Empire  the  terms  j^rovoca^io  and 
appeUatio  are  used  indiscriminately  for  a  civil 
appeal;  but  provocatio  seems  to  be  the  only 
term  used  for  an  appeal  in  criminal  matters. 

Civil  appeals  came,  in  the  last  resort,  either 
to  the  emperor  or  to  the  senate.    This  division 
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of  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  between 
the  emperor  and  i^e  senate  was  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  dual  system  of  government  which 
Augustus  contrived.  The  emperors,  however, 
besides  hearing  appecds  from  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces, also  took  cognisance  of  appeals  from 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  senatorial  provinces. 
(Suet.  Calig,  16,  Ner.  17 ;  Tao.  Ann,  xiv.  28.) 
No  appeal  lay  to  the  emperor  from  the  decisions 
of  iudioes  or  from  the  senate,  although  he 
might  annul  a  decree  of  the  latter  body  by 
interceasio.  By  the  third  centuiy  the  emperor 
was  supreme  in  criminal  as  weU  as  in  civil 
courts. 

The  emperor,  and  the  senate  also,  either 
heard  civil  appeals  in  person,  or  del^^ted 
the  hearing  of  tnem  to  others. 

The  process  by  which  an  appeal  was  brought 
in  civil  cases  might  be  either  oral  or  written. 
The  written  appeal  or  UbeUi  appeUatorii 
showed  who  were  the  appellant  and  d^endant, 
and  the  nature  of  the  judgment  appealed  from. 
The  time  within  which  appeals  coma  be  brought 
was  limited.  If  the  appellant  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  appeal,  he  was  subject  to  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

Aquae  et  ignis  interdi'otio.    [Eziliimi.] 

Aquae  plu'Viae  aree'ndae  a'ouo.  An  action 
against  an  owner  who  altered  the  natural  course 
of  rain-water,  and  by  so  doing  injured  the  land 
of  an  adjoining  owner.  The  action  could  only 
be  brought  on  account  of  injury  done  to  land 
{ager) ;  mjury  to  a  town  or  building  was  not 
covered  by  it. 

A'rbiter.    [Index.] 

Arroga'tio.    [Adoptic] 

Anctor.  (1^  Witn  reference  to  dealings 
between  individuals,  aitctor  has  the  sense  of 
owner  (Cic.  Caac.  10,  27).  In  this  sense  auctor 
is  the  vendor  {venditor)^  as  opposed  to  thu 
buyer  {emptor). 

(2)  A  partner,  co-trustee,  or  other  person 
sharing  responsibility. 

(8)  Used  generally,  any  person  under  whose 
authority  a  legal  act  is  done:  e.g.  a  tutor 
appointed  to  aid  or  advise  a  woman  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
2) ;  a  guardian  {tutor)  who  approves  of  certain 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  ward  {pu]nUtu). 

(4)  In  the  criminal  law  auctor  signifies  the 
instigator  of  a  crime  (Suet.  Tit.  9 ;  Sail.  lug. 
80). 

B. 

Benefl'oinm,  Benefloia'rim.  The  word  bene- 
Jiciunt  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privilege  or 
favour  granted  by  the  praetor  or  the  emperor 
to  a  class  of  persons  on  some  special  ground  of 
e<|uity.  It  is  used  in  the  republican  period 
with  reference  to  patronage.  It  was  usual  for 
a  general,  or  a  governor  of  a  province,  to  report 
to  the  treasury  the  names  of  those  under  his 
command  who  had  done  good  service  to  the 
state :  those  whose  names  were  entered  in  such 
report  were  said  in  beneficiia  ad  aerarium 
de/erri  (Cic.  Arch.  c.  6).  The  military  tri- 
buneships  are  called  beneficia  consulum  (Liv. 
ix.  80) ;  and  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period,  were 
called  beneficia  Populi  Romani. 

Beneficia  also  signified  any  distinction  con- 
ferred on  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  beneficiarii  (Caes.  B,  O.  ii. 
18). 

Qrants  of  land  and  other  things  made  by  the 
Roman  emperors  were  called   beneficia^  and 
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were  flmtered  in  a  book  oalled  Liber  Benefici- 
crum. 

In  later  Latin,  lands  granted  for  life  on  con- 
dition of  personal  service  were  oalled  bene- 
ficia^=*feoda  or  fiefs).  Grants  made  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  churches  were  also  called 
beneficial  hence  tba  word  'benefice'  for  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment.    (See  Du  Cange,  a.v,) 

Bona.  The  word  bona  is  need  (1)  to  express 
the  whole  of  a  man's  property;  and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  empUot  cetnOf  posseniOt  the 
word  bona  expresses  all  that  concerns  a  man's 
proprietary  position,  whether  as  owner,  posses- 
sor, creditor  or  debtor.  (2)  In  scmie  places  the 
word  bona  is  used  to  signify  a  man's  assets,  i  .0. 
his  property  after  the  deduction  of  that  which 
he  owes.  It  is  also  need  (8)  for  separate  por- 
tions of  a  man's  property. 

The  legal  expression  in  6onM,  as  opposed  to 
donUniufn  or  quiritary  ownership,  means  that 
property  is  held  under  a  praetorian  or  equit- 
able, and  not  xmder  a  civil  or  le^  title.  The 
ownership  of  certain  kinds  of  thmgs,  called  res 
mancipi  [Manoipinm],  oould  only  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
formalities :  but  if  it  was  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  owner  to  transfer  the  ownership,  and  the 
necessary  forms  only  were  wanting,  the  pur- 
chaser was  protected  in  the  '  beneficial '  enjoy- 
ment of  the  thing  bv  the  praetor,  though  the 
transferor  remained  legally  the  owner  until  the 
Uiuoapio  was  completed,  notwithstanding  he 
had  parted  with  the  thing.  Only  those  who 
were  capable  of  acquiring  the  legal  <^uiritary 
ownership  {dominium  ex  iure  QutriHum) 
could  be  oeneficial  or  bonitary  owners  {in  bonis 
habere).  As  a  man  might  have  both  the  quiri- 
tary ownership  and  the  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  so  one  man  mi^t  have  the  quiritary 
ownership  only,  and  another  might  have  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only :  thus  in  English  law  pro- 
perty mav  be  vested  solely  in  trustees,  but  en- 
joyed solely  by  another  person.  This  htae 
ownership  was  sometimes  called  nudum  ius 
QuiHtium.  The  successor  to  an  inheritance 
under  the  praetor's  edict  {bonorum  possessor), 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  debtor's  estate  {bonorum 
emptor)  under  the  praetor's  order  {addictio), 
were  not  quiritary,  but  only  bonitary  owners 
of  property  assigned  to  tiiem. 

The  praetor,  though  he  could  not  give  quiri- 
tary ownership,  protected  the  owner  in  bonis  in 
the  beneficial  or  bonitary  ownership  by  accept- 
ing the  plea  (among  others)  of  a  bona  fide 
sale  and  delivery  {excepHo  rei  venditae  et 
iradiiae)t  and  by  giving  nim  an  action  for  re- 
covery, based  on  l£e  fiction  of  owner^ip. 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  double  ownership  in 
the  writings  of  Cicero.  The  rights  of  l^e  boni- 
tary owner  were,  with  some  limitations,  the 
same  as  those  which  belonged  to  a  complete 
quiritary  owner. 

Justinian  put  an  end  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween quiritary  and  bonitary  ownership. 

Bona  oadu'oa.  Oaducumj  in  its  general 
sense,  might  be  anything  without  an  owner,  or 
what  the  person  entitled  to  neglected  to  take 
(Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  81) ;  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of 
caducum  and  bona  oaduca  is  as  follows: 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  will  to  a  person,  so  that 
he  might  take  it  by  the  ius  civile^  but  from 
some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is  called 
caducwn,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  him :  e.g.  if 
a  legatee  were  caelebs  or  orbus,  or  died  before 
the  opening  of  the  will. 

Caducum^  or  lapse  of  a  devise,  implies  that  a 
valid  devise  has  been  made :  thus  caduca  are 
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different  from  devisee  which  are  void,  ea  qwu 
pro  non  scripUs  habentur. 

By  the  Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Popparea  only 
parents  or  descendants  of  the  testator  amoag 
those  to  whom  he  had  left  his  inheritance  wen 
allowed  to  retain  their  rights  to  caduca.  In 
default  of  these,  the  law  specified  other  heira 
In  default  of  daimante,  the  right  oi  ^Uwnii^ 
caduca  was  given  to  the  aerarium. 

The  law  of  eaduoiiy  was  unpopialar,  sad 
many  legal  devices  were  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  its  application.  Tesla^on 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  substitatians  ia 
order  to  provide  against  lapses  (ne  fitffU 
caduca).  Justinian  entirely  abolished  Uie  legei 
cadu^arias  and  re-established  the  ius  amii- 
quum  with  some  modifications. 

Bona  fidea.  This  term  freqnoiily  ocean 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly,  in  a 
technical  sense,  in  the  Roman  jurists.  It  toi- 
plies  such  conduct  as  may  be  expected  froon 
men  of  fair  dealing,  and  so  is  constant^ 
opposed  to  malafi4eSf  fmuSj  and  dolus  mahtt. 

Actions  containing  a  clause  in  their  fonnola 
by  which  the  iudex  was  authorised  (Cic  Of. 
iii.  15,  17)  to  decide  the  case  according  to  bom* 
fiides  were  called  bonae  fidei  tudida  or  aeU' 
ones.  The  effect  of  the  addition  was  to  give 
the  iudex  latitude  in  dealing  with  the  ease, 
and  so  to  take  equitable  oonsiderationa  into 
account. 

Bonae  fidei  possessio  is  the  posaeasian  of  a 
person  who  has  acquired  a  thing  from  anottier 
under  a  title  which  he  has  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing to  be  defective. 

The  bona  fide  possessor  of  a  thing  oould  sd- 
quire  ownership  of  it  by  jnesoription,  unless  it 
was  furtiva  or  vi  possessa,  or  of  the  res  •um- 
cipt  of  a  female  not  conveyed  under  the  oiido- 
rxtas  of  her  tutor. 

Bona  rapta,  Bapi'na.    [Fnitom.] 

Bono'nun  oe'Mio.  The  principle  of  relievixig 
insolvent  debtors,  who  fulfilled  oertain  ooodi- 
tions,  from  liability  to  imprisonment,  was  recog- 
nised to  some  extent  under  the  Republic  Julius 
Caesar,  when  oonsul,  48  B.C.,  after  the  CSvil 
War,  discharged  debtors  who  made  over  Ibsir 
property  to  weir  creditors  firom  their  debts. 

Oessio  bonorum  was  introduced  hj  a  Les 
lulia,  probably  one  of  the  Leges  luliae  of 
Augustus.  This  law  allowed  an  insolTcnt 
debtor  to  make  a  voluntary  assigomeoit  of  his 
property  to  his  creditors.  By  T^ftking  sooh 
assignment  the  debtor  obtained  three  advas- 
tages.  (1)  He  escaped  imprisonment.  (9)  Hs 
did  not  become  in/amis.  (8)  In  respect  to 
property  acquired  subsequently  to  the  assign- 
ment, he  hiad  the  befuficium  competemtiae 
when  sued  by  his  former  creditors :  i.e.  he  coold 
retain  sufficient  f (»  his  bai«  maintenance.  Tits 
property  assigned  by  the  debtor  was  sold  by 
the  process  of  Bononun  emptio,  ^e  proceeds 
being  distributed  among  the  creditors. 

Bono'nun  oolla'tio.  By  the  rules  of  the 
civil  law,  emancipated  children  had  no  la^ak 
to  the  inheritance  of  tiieir  father,  since  tlwy 
had  become  strangers  to  his  family.  But,  in 
course  of  time,  the  praetor  granted  to  emanci- 
pated children  the  privilege  of  equal  suooesston 
with  those  who  remained  in  the  power  of  tfas 
father  at  the  time  of  his  death;  on  condiyoo 
that  they  should  give  up  what  they  had  gained 
from  their  proprietary  independence,  and  briof 
into  one  common  stock  {*  hotchpot '),  to  be  dista> 
buted  with  their  father's  estate,  any  propeity 
they  had  at  the  time  of  the  father's  death.  This 
was  called  oollatio  bonorufn^ 
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Bono'niiii  e'mptio  and  emptor.  The  early 
fonn  of  execution  for  debt,  turned  mamtt  in- 
ieetio,  waa  personal,  not  real:  i.0.  it  was 
directed  against  a  debtor's  person,  not  against 
his  property.  [Actio,  I.  {d) ;  Keznm.]  Sabse- 
qnently  a  complete  process  of  real  execution 
was  established  through  the  action  of  the 
praietor,  which  is  known  as  bonorum  empHo  or 
bonorum  venditio.  There  was  now  a  direct 
execution  against  the  property,  and  the  debtor 
was  no  longer  liable  to  be  sold  trant  Tiberim, 
or  to  be  put  to  death,  though  personal  arrest 
continued  to  be  the  ordinary  form  of  execution 
(see  Liv.  viii.  28). 

The  bonorum  emptor  succeeded,  under  the 
order  of  the  praetor,  to  the  debtor's  estate  per 
univertiUUem,  In  the  case  of  a  living  person, 
his  property  was  liable  to  be  sold  if  he  concealed 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  his  credi- 
tors ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cesno ;  or  if  he 
failed  to  satisfy  a  judgment  debt  within  the 
prescribed  period.  In  the  case  of  a  dead 
person,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  legal  successor. 

The  property  was  sold  by  auction  in  one  lot 
under  the  rnraetor's  order  to  the  highest  bidder 
{emptor).  The  purchaser  obtained  by  the  sale 
onlr  a  praetorian  or  bonitarian  title. 

Bono'niiii  poue'Mio  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  succession  which  the  praetor  gave  to  the 
inheritance  of  a  deceasea  person.  He  who 
received  the  bonorum  posBesno  did  not  thereby 
become  heres  or  civil  {i.e.  legal  or  quiritarian) 
soocessor,  for  the  praetor  could  not  make  a 
hereM,  Thus,  when  the  bonorum  potsessio  be- 
came established,  there  were  two  titles  under 
which  an  inheritance  might  be  claimed,  (1) 
resting  on  civil  law  {heredita$)t  (2)  on  tne 
praetor's  edict  {bonorum,  po88e$no).  By  giving 
bonorum  po99e9tio  to  persons  who  had  no  civu 
title  to  the  inheritance,  the  praetor  instituted 
a  new  system  of  succession  which  differed  from 
that  of  the  civil  law. 

The  praetor  expressed  in  his  edict  [Edictum] 
the  general  rules  which  he  followed  in  giving 
honor%t/m  potteesio.  The  bonorum  poaseitio 
was  TOomised  by  the  praetor's  edict  (1)  contra 
tabulate  (2)  secundum  tahulcu^  (8)  intestaii, 

(1)  JBonorum  posaesiio  contra  tabuUUf  i.e.  in 
opposition  to  tne  will  of  the  deceased,  was 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  emancipated  chil- 
dren. According  to  ius  civile^  an  emancipated 
son  had  no  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father ;  but  if  he  was  not  expressly  exheredated 
in  his  father's  will,  the  praetor's  edict  gave  him 
Uie  bonorum  posteMsio  on  condition  that  he 
would  bring  into  hotchpot  (Bonomm  collatio), 
with  his  brethren  who  continued  in  the  parent's 
power,  whatever  property  he  had  at  the  time  of 
the  parent's  death. 

(3)  Bonorum  po88e$eio  secundum  tabula$. 
By  this  bonorum  posseasio  the  praetor  gave 
effect  to  wills  whicn  were  invalid  at  civil  law, 
as  not  having  been  executed  m  the  form  requi- 
site for  making  a  civil  will,  or  having  become 
invalid  on  some  technical  grounds. 

(8)  Bonorum  potaeaaio  inteatati.  In  the  case 
of  intestacy  there  were  several  classes  of  per- 
sons who  might  claim  the  bonoruni^  poueaaio, 
each  in  his  order,  upon  there  being  no  claim  of 
a  higher  class.  Such  classes  included  persons 
who  had  no  civil  title  to  the  inheritance  such 
as  those  had  who  claimed  by  nearness  of  kin. 

The  praetor  gave  bonorum  poaaeaaorea  the 
same  actions,  and  allowed  the  same  actions  to  be 
brought  against  them,  as  if  they  had  been  heredea. 
A  fictitious  clause  was  inserted  in  the  formulae  of 
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such  actions,  by  which  the  iudex  wasdirected  to 
decide  the  case  on  the  assumption  that  the 
bonorum  poaaeaaor  was  herea.  [Tio^oO  The 
bonorum  poaaeaaor  only  acquired  a  bonitaiy, 
not  a  civil  title  to  the  property  which  belonged 
to  the  inheritance,  untu  by  usucapion  his  prc^ 
perty  was  converted  into  quiritarian  ownership. 
LBona.] 

Justinian  established  a  uniform  system  of 
inheritance,  and  by  so  doing  almost  entirely 
abolished  the  bonorum  poaaeaaio. 


C. 

Calu'mnia  signifies  generally  the  vexations 
and  fraudulent  taking  of  l^sl  proceedings, 
criminal  or  civil,  aeainst  anouer  person;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  a  civil  action  it 
also  means  defending  the  suit  without  believing 
himself  to  be  in  the  right. 

From  ctUumma  in  criminal  charges  persons 
were  deterred  by  the  following  provisions.  (1) 
The  accuser  had  always  to  take  the  oath  of 
co^umma,  i.e.  swear  that  he  believed  the  charge 
to  be  well  founded  (Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8,  8).  (2) 
Certain  penalties  were  established  for  ccUum- 
niatorea  (Cic.  Boac.  Am.  19) ;  among  them  pro- 
babhr  being  that  of  being  branded  on  the  fore- 
head (Cic.  tb.  20,  67)  with  the  letter  K,  the  initial 
of  Kalumnia^  The  provisions  of  this  statute 
seem  to  have  been  superseded  by  Trajan's  enact- 
ment that  a  false  accuser  should  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  which  the  accused  would  have 
suffered  if  condemned.  If  the  charge  had  been 
one  of  treason,  he  could  be  tortured  in  order  to 
discover  the  names  of  his  instigators.  (8)  An 
accuser  might  not,  as  a  rule,  drop  criminal 
proceedings  after  their  commencement  without 
the  consent  of  the  accused  and  of  the  court ; 
he  had  to  bind  himself  with  sureties  to  pu^ 
the  charge  to  a  verdict,  and  if  he  failed  to  do 
so,  he  foHeited  the  sum  in  which  he  had  bound 
himself,  and  was  also  liable  to  punishment. 

A  defendant  in  a  civil  action  (1)  could  call 
on  the  plaintiff  to  take  the  tuaiurandwn 
calumniae.  (2)  In  default  of  this  he  might,  if 
acquitted,  bring  the  calumniae  indicium  (Cic. 
Cluent.  69,  !&),  by  which,  if  he  proved  his 
integrity,  he  could  recover  part  of  the  value  in 
dispute  in  the  previous  action. 

Per  contra,  in  certain  cases  the  plaintiff  could 
require  the  defendant  to  take  the  iuMurandum 
calumniae. 

For  the  Athenian  law  see  Zvico^dvTt)^. 
See  also  PrMvaricfttio. 

Caput.  (1)  A  human  being  r^^arded  as 
capable  of  legal  rights  (  =  ^er<ona).  (2)  That 
capacity  or  those  legal  rights  themselves. 

The  rights  enjoy^  in  the  aggregate  by  any 
free  person  under  the  protection  of  Boman  law 
are  denoted  generally  by  the  terms  caput  or 
atatua.  The  Komans  themselves  r^arded  them 
as  referable  to  three  momenta  or  capacities — 
freedom,  citizenship,  and  membership  of  a 
Roman  familia.  The  free  man,  as  such» 
whether  civia  or  peregrinua,  possessed  some 
legal  rights :  the  civia  possessed  more,  even  in 
the  doxnain  of  private  law ;  but  there  were  many 
which  he  enjoyed  only  as  belonging  to  a  specific 
famiUa^  Properly  speaking,  the  slave,  not 
being  free,  nullum  nahet  caput  :  he  hiu  no 
peraona,  is  iLxp6<rviros.  But  a  free  man  always 
bad  a  caput,  and  this  he  mi^ht  lose :  so  that, 
according  as  the  caput  which  he  lost  was 
that  of  freedom,  citizenship  or  /am«Z»a,  he  was 
said  to  suffer  capitia  minutio  (or  dem4nutio\ 
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mcunmOy  media  or  minora  or  minima.  (Hor. 
C7an».  iii.  5,  42.)  Loss  of  civitas  involved 
loss  of  familiOi  and  loss  of  liberiaa  involved 
both. 

Capitia  deminuHo  rnxucima  occurred  when  a 
free  man,  whether  ingenuuB  or  liherUnu8y  be- 
came a  slave,  as  he  might  (1)  by  being  taken 
oaptive  by  an  enemy  of  the  Roman  state. 
[Poetliminiiim.]  (2)  By  being  lawfully  sold  as 
a  slave :  e.g,  by  uie  state,  for  evading  public 
burdens,  or  for  attempting  to  escape  military 
service  (Cic.  Ca^c.  84) ;  by  a  creditor  as  an  in- 
solvent debtor;  or  as  a  libertuA  convicted  of 
ingratitude  towards  his  patron  (Suet.  Claud. 
25 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  26,  27).  (8)  Condemnation 
on  a  criminal  charge  to  hard  labour  in  the 
mines  made  the  convict  a  servus  poenae. 

CamiiU  deminutio  m^dia  or  m^inor  occurred 
(1)  wnen  a  civi$  Bomanua  accepted  citizenship 
in  another  state  {e.g.  a  civitaa  peregrina  or 
colonia  LaHna)^  no  civis  of  which  could  also  be 
a  full  citizen  of  Home.  (2)  As  a  result  of  con- 
demnation to  loss  of  citizenship  for  crime. 
Anciently  this  was  effected  by  aqiuie  et  ignis 
interdictio  (Liv.  xxv.  4),  but  under  the  Empire 
by  deportaiio  in  inatUam  or  banishment  [Ex- 
iliiim]  (Cic.  Oaec.  88,  84). 

Capitis  deminutio  minima  is  a  atattie  com- 
mtUatio.  It  took  place  (1)  when  a  person  aui 
iuria  became  alient  iuris  by  arrogation,  legiti- 
mation, or  by  subjection  to  the  mantia  of  a 
husband ;  (2)  when  a  person  already  aZieni 
iuria  entered  a  new  family ;  or  (8)  when  a  per- 
son alieni  iu/ria  became  aui  iuria  by  emanci- 
pation. 

Legal  proceedings  which  affected  either 
Uhertaa  or  civitaa  are  said  to  be  '  capital ' : 
the  term  is  not  necessarily,  though  commonly, 
confined  to  the  punishment  of  death :  capita 
puniriy  plectif  lucre. 

Cau'tlO  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 

The  giving  of  security  for  the  future  perfor- 
mance of  a  legal  obligation.  This  might  be 
(1)  a  merely  personal  undertaking  by  the  party 
liable  {nuda  cautio)^  or  (2)  the  promise  might 
be  fortified  by  the  promisor's  giving  the  pro- 
misee a  right  of  hypotheca  or  pleq^e,  or  by 
the  subsidlEiry  liability  of  sureties:  in  these 
oases  the  cautio  was  said  to  be  idonea.  And 
from  the  act  by  which  the  security  was  given, 
cautio  came  also  to  mean  the  protection  which 
it  afforded. 

Roman  law  made  a  very  extensive  use  of 
cautioneaj  especially  those  fortified  by  sureties 
{aatiadoMo)  for  the  protection  of  legal  rights 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  brought  into 
jeopardy.  Thus  the  defendant  in  an  action 
was  frequently  required  to  give  security  that 
the  judgment,  if  it  went  against  him,  should  be 
satisfied,  or  that  the  property,  the  title  to 
which  was  in  question,  should  be  delivered  up 
on  a  verdict ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  appeared  by 
an  attorney,  the  latter  had  to  bind  himself 
with  sureties  that  his  principal  would  be  bound 
by  his  acts.  This  principle  applied  to  vendors, 
guardians  and  curators,  usufructuaries,  &c. 

A  security  was  usually  attested  by  a  written 
instrument,  which  is  itself  called  cautio  or 
chirographum.  Hence  the  common  use  of 
catUio  (a)  to  denote  a  memorandum  acknow- 
ledging an  existing  debt  or  liability,  especially 
aclmowledgment  of  loans  of  money;  (6)  the 
acknowledgment  of  payment  or  performance, 
i.e.  a  receipt. 

Centii'mviri.  One  of  the  two  permanent  courts 
or  collegia  at  plebeian  judges,  instituted  pro- 
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bably  by  Bervius  Tullius,  and  continued  to  & 
verv  late  date.  The  antiquity  of  the  institution 
is  shown  by  the  planting  of  a  haata  (Uie  symbd 
of  quiritarian  ownership.  Suet.  Aug.  8)  beloe 
their  tribunal.  The  number  of  oentmnvixi 
varied  at  different  periods.  They  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  praetor,  three  from  e»ch  of  ^ 
thurty  tnbes :  the  ninety  thus  obtained  would, 
with  the  presiding  decemviri,  make  ap  the  exact 
sum  which  the  name  denotes.  In  241  Bj& 
there  were  105  centumviri;  under  ti»e  em- 
pire there  were  as  many  as  180  ^lin.  Ep.  vi 
88).  The  centumviri  sometimes  sat  togeihez 
'  under  a  praetor,  sometimes  separately  in  f(wr 
divisions ;  anciently  in  the  Forum,  later  in  Ifae 
Basilica  Julia. 

The  procedure  before  the  centmnviri  was 
always  that  of  the  legia  actio  called  aaera- 
mentum  [Actio]. 

It  seems  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oentsm- 
viri  was  limited  to  civil  causes,  especially  those 
known  as  real  actions  (Cic  de  Or.  L  88,  ITS), 
i.e.  all  suits  claiming  property  or  iwra  in  rt 
aXiena^  such  as  a  right  of  way,  a  nsafro^  Sx^ 
and  those  relating  to  inheritancee. 

The  constant  tendency,  however,  w^  to 
narrow  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oentumvini 
court ;  until  under  the  Empire  they  were  ooo- 
fined  to  actions  relating  to  inheritances  {eav^aa 
centunwircUeSj  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1,  7),  especially  the 
querela  inojfficioai  teatamenti. 

Ce'Mio  bono'mm.    [Bono^nun  oeasio.l 

Ce'Mio  in  lure.  A  fictitious  action  in  Bomaa 
Law.  A,  wishing  to  transfer  to  B  a  thing  or  a 
^ght,  goes  with  him  before  the  praetor  {in 
iure:  iua  dicitur  locua  in  quo  iua  reriilttor) 
[Actio].  B  claims  the  thing  in  the  fonnnla 
hanc  ego  rem  ex  iure  Quiritium  meaim  ea*e 
aio.  The  praetor  asks  A  whether  he  also 
claims  it.  On  his  denying  or  remaining  silent, 
the  praetor  rem  addicit  ei  qui  vindicamt 
Both  psrties  must  be  capable  of  quiritanan 
ownership,  and  the  thing,  whether  m^tndpi  at 
nee  mancipi  [Domininm],  must  be  also  capable 
of  being  held  by  domimum  quiritarium. 

In  iure  ceaaio  was  employed  for  (1)  mana- 
mission  per  vindictamy  (2)  emancipation,  (8) 
adoption,  (4)  transference  of  property  and 
tuteUif  (5)  for  creating  servitudes. 

In  iure  ceaaio  existed  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  (806-887  a.d.),  but  was  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  (527-568  A.D.). 

Codex  luitiniane'ns.  In  528  aj>.  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  appointed  a  ooinmi^<Hi  of 
codification  of  ten  persons,  among  them  being 
Theophilus,  professor  of  law  at  Constuitinople, 
and  the  celebrated  Tribonian.  Their  instzne- 
tions  were  to  compile  a  single  code  out  of  thoas 
of  Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theo- 
dosius  n.,  and  the  imperml  constitutions  issued 
since  the  enactment  of  the  last:  tiiey  were 
authorised  to  omit  all  that  was  unnecessary  or 
superfluous;  to  reconcile  inconsistent  enact- 
ments, and,  where  convenience  required,  to 
combine  several  into  one,  or  to  make  any  alteca- 
tions  in  individual  constitutions  which  they 
should  deem  necessary.  The  separate  laws, 
whether  technically  edicta,  reaeript^i^  at  da- 
cretaj  were  to  be  arranged  in  chronological 
order  under  generic  titles.  The  worir  was  com- 
pleted in  629  A.D.,  and  was  published  under  the 
name  Codex  lustinianeus.  The  older  oodioes 
and  constitutions  were  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived of  all  validity. 

In  584  A.D.  Justinian  appointed  a  new  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Tribonian  and  four  others, 
to  complete  the  Code,  by  adding  to  it  certain 
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(sosisiitationB  lately  made.  The  original  Code 
and  the  constitutions  issued  after  its  enactment 
-were  depriyed  of  all  aathority  and  withdrawn 
from  circiilation,  their  place  being  taken  by 
the  Code  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  con- 
state of  twelve  Books,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  Titles  and  Laws :  the  single  constitutions 
ere  erran^ed  under  their  several  titles  in  the 
order  of  tmie  and  with  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors by  whom  they  were  respectively  made, 
and  their  dates. 

Codex  Theodotia'nTLi.  In  486  a j>.  Theodo- 
BXQB  XL,  Emperor  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  sixteen  to  form  a  com- 
pilAtion  of  constitutions  issued  from  the  time  of 
Constentine  (806-887  aj).)  to  his  own  day.  The 
zeault  of  their  labours,  known  as  the  Theodo- 
•ien  Code,  was  published  in  488  a.d. 

The  constitutions  are  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  under  Titles  and  Bubrics,  in  six- 
teen Books. 

One  important  result  of  Theodosius's  com- 
pilation was  to  secure  to  a  large  extent  identity 
of  law  in  the  two  empires.  In  contradistinction 
to  the  Code,  single  enactments  made  in  either 
empire  were  called  novellae  leges  or  Novels. 
The  joint  style  of  enactment  was  followed  till 
456  AJy,,  and  there  are  several  collections  of 
NoTels  whidi  belong  to  this  period.  The  Code 
of  Justinian  was  lugely  indebted  to  that  of 
Theodoaius.  The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  to 
a  large  extent  the  basis  of  the  edict  of  Theodo- 
ric,  long  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the  Lex  Romana 
VisigotEcnrum,  and  of  the  Burgundian  Lex  Ro- 
mana, usually  termed  'Papian.' 

Cosna'tL  Oognatio  naturaliSy  or  cognatio 
azmpTy,  is  what  we  call  relationship  by  blood. 
All  tiujHae  persons  are  cognati  of  one  another 
who  are  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  person, 
whether  male  or  female ;  and  the  relationship 
may  be  either  lineal  (as  between  ascendant 
and  descendants)  or  collateral  (as  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  nephews, 
oonsinfl,  &c).  Those  who  were  brothers  and 
usterB  of  tiie  same  blood  by  both  parents  are 
properly  termed  germani ;  conaanguinei  are 
thoee  bom  of  different  mothers  by  a  common 
fa^er ;  uterini^  those  bom  of  the  same  mother 
by  different  fathers.  Illegitimacy  was  no  bar 
to  cognation.  The  paternity  of  cmldren  bom  in 
eoncubinatus  [Conoubina]  was  to  some  extent 
recognised  by  law,  but  other  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, though  deemed  in  law  to  have  no  father, 
were  regarded  as  the  mother's  children,  and 
were  cofnaH  of  her  as  well  as  of  one  another. 

AgruUiowtM  relationship  through  males  only, 
whether  such  relationship  be  natural,  adoptive,  or 
quasi-adoptive  as  produced  by  manus  (as  in  the 
ease  of  a  woman,  who,  by  passine  in  manum 
tnarUit  became  /Uiae  loco  to  her  husband  and 
agnate  to  her  own  children  and  her  husband's 
agnates  in  general),  and  between  whom  no 
barrier  has  been  interposed  by  capUia  demi- 
nutio ;  and  agnation  is  the  tie  between  two  or 
more  persons  which  is  based  on  the  poteaUu 
or  ftuLnuM  to  which  all  of  them  would  be  subject 
if  the  head  of  the  familia  were  still  alive. 

Cogni'tio.  (1)  Under  the  Bepublie.  The 
praetor,  in  virtue  of  his  impenum,  decided 
sommarily  certain  cases  of  trusts  {jidei  com- 
miua)  &C.  by  his  own  authority,  instead  of 
sending  them  to  a  iudex.  Such  proceedings 
were  terminated  in  iure,  and  did  not  proceed  to 
intdioiufn. 

(S)  Under  the  Empire,  The  praetor,  and  in 
some  cases  the  oonsms,  were  still  empowered  to 
decide  summarily  {cognoscere).    But  the  em- 
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peror  interfered  as  sovereign  in  oases  not 
provided  for  under  the  ancient  law,  and,  either 
personally  or  by  commission,  acted  extra  ordi- 
nem.  These  decisions  were  called  cognitionea 
extreuyrdinariae.  The  emperor  or  lus  deputy 
was  to  be  judge,  but  was  assisted  by  a  Con- 
lilium. 

More  causes  were  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  courts,  especially  matters  involving  ques- 
tions of  honour  and  propriety,  which  were  not 
subjects  for  ordinary  procedure,  but  required 
the  special  cognisance  of  a  l^gh  officer  of 
state.  Such  were  claims  for  alimony  between 
parents  and  children ;  questions  of  tne  proper 
remuneration  of  physicians,  teachers,  advocates, 
&c.  In  the  course  of  time  this  system  became 
universal.  The  various  officials  of  the  empire 
heard  and  decided  all  suits  themselves,  and  the 
distinction  of  praetor  and  iudex,  iita  and 
iudiciutnf  ceased,  the  general  principles  of 
decision  remaining  the  same.  To  the  time  of 
Diocletian  cognitiones  extraordinariae  existed 
side  by  side  with  the  old  procedure.  From 
that  time  onwards  this  by  d^rees  superseded 
all  the  ordinary  trials,  as  all  the  republican 
institutions  were  absorbed  into  the  monarchy. 

Co'jBpitor.    [Actio.] 

Colle'gilim.  A  coJi^um  is  an  association 
of  at  least  three  persons  for  some  permanent 
and  lawful  purpose,  recognised  by  the  state  as 
possessing  the  attributes  of  a  corporation  (Liv. 
X.  18,  22 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  81).  The  members  of 
the  collegium  wore  called  coUegcte  or  sodalee, 
the  Greek  equivalents  being  irtupot  and  irtuptio' 
[ITniyersitM.] 

A  corporation  has  a  life,  rights,  and  duties, 
indepenaent  of  those  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it.  Thus,  a  collegium  could  possess 
common  property  and  a  common  chest  or  arcOy 
and  have  its  suits  conducted  for  it  by  a  syndicus 
or  actor :  debts  owed  to  it  were  not  owed  to  its 
members,  nor  were  its  own  debts  theirs;  its 
property  was  liable  to  be  sold  for  such  debts, 
but  if  it  was  insufficient  the  creditors  could 
not,  as  in  an  ordinary  partnership,  resort  to  the 
separate  property  of  the  individual  members. 
It  was  governed  by  its  own  regulations,  which 
the  members  could  settle  at  their  pleasure, 
provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  law ;  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  members  present 
was  final.  The  collegium  still  subsisted, 
though  all  the  original  members  were  changed. 
But  if  all  the  members  died,  its  exist^ioe 
terminated. 

We  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  such  collegia 
in  Boman  history.  The  augurs  and  pontiflces 
were  incorporated  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  as  were  the 
priests  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  different 
temples  (Suet  Calig,  16).  Associations  of 
scritHie  and  of  other  magisterial  officials  were 
coll^ia.  Magistrates  holding  the  same  office 
were  not  strictly  collegia,  though  each  was 
called  collega  in  respect  of  the  other.  Other 
collegia  were  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
finance,  trade,  or  other  industry  (Liv.  ii.  27 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  17) :  e.g.  those  of  ihepuhUcani ; 
of  Bolinae,  auri/odinae,  and  argenti/odiTitie, 
fabrorum,  pUtorum,  &o.,  which  more  nearly 
resembled  our  city  companies  and  guilds ;  and 
finally  the  collegia  sodaXicia,  associations  or 
clubs  for  less  dennite  purposes,  sometimes  reli- 
gious, sometimes  political.  Any  number  of  per- 
sons exceeding  two  might  form  themselves  into 
a  collegium.  About  64  B.C.,  owing  to  the  use 
which  was  made  of  them  for  secret  associations 
and  plots,  all  collegia,  except  a  few  whose  utility 
was  recognised,  were  dissolved  by  a  senatus- 
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oonsiilt  (Cic.  Pia.  4,  9).  Under  the  Empire,  a 
special  authority  from  the  senate  or  emperor 
was  required  to  give  any  such  association  a  cor- 
porate character. 

The  principle  of  mortmain  existed  in  Boman 
law ;  and  collegia,  as  incertue  personast  could 
not  te^e  legacies  under  a  wiU.  But  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  were  made ;  and  no  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  acquisition  of.  pro- 
perty by  corporations  in  other  ways. 

Comme'roiuin  (iui  oomme'roii).  (1)  Of  per- 
80718.  One  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  attoch- 
ing  to  the  status  of  Latinus,  and  granted  in 
some  cases  by  treaty  to  peregrini,  of  making  a 
contract  or  acquiring  property  aecording  to  the 
strict  Boman  law  by  lumolpatio,  Ceitio  in 
inre,  TTiTioapio.  Peregrini  could  by  the  iita 
genHum,  without  commercium,  acquire  all 
proprietary  and  legal  rights,  but  on  a  lower  level 
ysee  Domininm)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Praetor  peregrinus. 

(2)  Of  thing8.  Things  capable  of  domininm 
may  be  subject  to  commercium ;  res  cofmnune8, 
Buon  as  the  air,  the  sea,  <fec.,  re8  nulUiUy  such 
as  temples,  &c.,  and  res  publicaet  such  as  fora, 
theatres,  &c.,  were  extra  comtnerciufn.  Land 
in  the  provinces,  being  the  property  of  the 
Boman  people,  was  also  extra  commercium. 

ConuniMO'nA  lex.  (l)  A  conditional  agree- 
ment between  pledgor  and  pledgee,  by  whidb,  if 
the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  day  fixed,  the  thing 
pledged  became  the  property  of  the  pledgee. 
[Fignus.]  (2)  In  the  law  of  sale,  an  agreement 
between  vendor  and  purchaser  that  the  former 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  rescind  the  contract  if  the 
latter  does  not  perform  his  obligations  under  it 
in  due  manner  and  at  the  proper  time. 

Oommoda'tmn.  An  obligation  contracted  re, 
by  delivery.  The  thing  lent  has  to  be  returned 
by  the  borrower  {com.m^datariti8) ;  whereas  in 
Matunm  not  the  very  thing,  but  an  equivalent 
in  quantity  and  quality  has  to  be  returned  (e.^. 
money,  com,  oil).  In  m^utuum^  the  property  m 
the  thing  lent  passed  to  the  borrower ;  but  in 
eom>m4)Sa,tum,  the  borrower  a^cquired  only  de- 
tention or  naturaUa  possessio.  The  loan  in 
either  case  was  gratuitous ;  if  for  a  considera- 
tion, instead  of  commodatum  it  became  locatio 
conductio. 

The  borrower  was  to  use  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  taking  care  of  the  thing  lent,  and 
to  return  it  in  good  condition  at  the  time 
agreed  upon. 
Oomperendina'tio.  [Actio.] 
Compromi'Mnm.  [Xudez.]  * 
Conoubi'na.  Concuhinatus  is  cohabitation 
other  than  marriage  (i.e.  without  affectio  mart- 
talis)  between  free  persons  who  are  already 
unmarried,  or  between  an  unmarried  free  man 
and  an  anciUa.  Anciently  this  was  viewed  as 
an  offence  (Livy  x.  81,  xxv.  2) ;  but  in  later 
times  the  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man 
with  his  Uberta  or  ancilla  was  regarded  with- 
out censure.  By  the  Lex  lulia  and  Papia 
Poppaea  concubinaius  was  legalised  and  exemp- 
ted from  penal  provisions.  A  man  who  already 
had  an  uxor  could  not  have  a  concubina  at 
the  same  time,  nor  apparently  could  a  man 
have  more  than  one  concubina  at  a  time ;  and 
widowers  who  had  children,  and  did  not  wish 
to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  con- 
cubinay  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  VespcMian 
(Suet.  Veap.  8),  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius. 
Conct4Mnatua  differed  from  lawful  marriage 
in  three  especial  respects :  (1)  In  the  relation 
of  Uie  parties, there  being  no  affectio mari talis. 
(2)  In  the  loss  of  reputation  to  the  woman  if 
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honesta.  (8)  In  its  legal  effects :  it  was  not  a 
marriage,  and  therefore  the  children  were  not 
m  paMapotestatCt  though  their  patemi^  was 
teoogDsaea;  but  they  oonld  be  made  legitimate, 
and  had  some  rights  of  sucoeesicm  oti  the  iatber^ 
dying  intestate.  Concubinatus  wa«  not  madb 
unlawful  till  the  ninth  century  aj>. 

Cohabitation  between  two  alaves  was  ealled 
contvhemiwn^  a  name  also  applied  to  tfasA 
between  a  slave  and  a  free  person.  'RMt 
paternity  of  the  children  was  recognised. 

Ccmoa'rsni  delioto'mm,  is  the  case  where  the 
same  person  committed  several  ille^  acts,  or 
when  a  single  act  included  the  VKilation  of 
more  laws  uian  one :  e.g.  Milo  was  aocnsed  at 
the  same  time  before  several  commjaswma 
(quassiiones)  under  several  distinct  Ibma,  de  ei, 
ae  arnbitUf  de  sodaUciis.  The  senate  could 
take  cognisance  of  several  acts  in  the 
prosecution;  and  a  larger  discretion  still 
granted  to  the  iudida  extraordinaria, 
act  could  involve  the  penalties  of  maze  la^ 
than  one. 

Oondi'ctio.    [Aetio.1 

Condu'otio.    [Locatto.] 

Confimrea'tio.    [Katiimoiiiiim.] 

Confe'lfio.  The  ordinary  course  of  a  civil 
action  was  summarily  interrupted  if  the  defen- 
dant, while  the  case  was  before  the  praetor  (in 
iure)f  made  an  acknowledgment  (confeasio)  of 
the  plaintiff's  claim  inst^ul  of  dispoting  it 
(infitiartj.  From  an  early  time  a  eonfe$»» 
thus  made  was  considered  to  have  tiie  same 
effect  as  judgment  (confe^xusT^  iudieaio  m^  ; 
the  defendant,  by  oondenuung  hitnaftJf,  dis- 
pensed with  the  necessity  of  a  trial  (iudieium\, 
and  gave  the  plaintiff  a  right  to  execution. 

A  co7»f0mo  had  to  be  nmde  before  the  praetor 
in  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff ;  impossibility 
or  mistake  made  confession  nugatory.  Tba 
silence  of  the  defendant  (in  iure  nihil  rtapom- 
dere)  was  treated  as  equivalent  to  adnodsn^m. 

Conilica'tio.    [Froscrlptio.] 

Oonfti'tio.  The  mixing  together  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  so  that  they  become  insepar- 
able: e.g.  by  pouring  together  liquids,  mixinf 
grain,  fusing  metals  together.  Where  the 
mixture  was  accidental  and  the  two  porti<»9 
were  separable,  each  of  the  owners  retamed  his 
former  property,  and  might  separate  it  from  the 
mass ;  but  where  it  was  made  by  consent,  and 
in  all  cases  where  separation  was  impossible, 
they  became  joint  owners  by  a  new  title  of 
confusio  or  commixtio;  and  the  same  hdid 
good  if  the  mixing  was  done  in  good  faith  by 
one  only  without  the  other's  consent. 

Specificatio  is  the  making  of  a  new  '  species  * 
or  substance  out  of  another  man's  material: 
e.g.  wine  out  of  his  grapes,  a  ship  or  bench  out 
of  his  timber.  The  nova  species  belonged  to 
him  who  made  it,  provided  it  could  not  be  un- 
made ;  though  of  course  he  was  bound  to  pay 
for  the  materials.    (See  Aocestio.) 

Confusio  is  also  used  to  express  the  unJoa 
in  one  and  the  same  person  of  a  right  and  its 
corresponding  duty,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  both  (merger):  e.g.  when  a  creditor 
becomes  his  debtor's  heir  or  a  debtor  his 
creditor's.  So  too  in  the  case  of  iura  in  re 
aliena;  if  the  i>erson  who  has  the  right  be- 
comes domintis  of  the  property  over  iraich  it 
exists,  the  rijght  is  extinguished. 

CozLititiitio'iiea  are  the  statutory  enactoents 
of  the  Boman  emperors,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
legislative  authority.  They  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing varieties : 

(1)   OrationeSf  by  which,  in  the  earlier  iin> 
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peruJ  period,  the  emperor  sabmitted  a  *  bill ' 
to  the  senate. 

(2)  Edictat  general  roles  of  law  made  by  the 
emperor,  resembling  at  first  the  edicta  of  a 
majdstrate. 

(8)  MandettOf  by  which  the  emperor  dele- 
g»ied  his  aathority  to  other  magistrates,  snob 
as  legati,  praesideSf  and  praefecti. 

(4)  Deereta  and  retcriptoy  issued  by  the 
enKperor  in  his  capacity  as  praetor,  jndge,  or 
supreme  jnrisoonsnlt ;  these  were  Uie  oom- 
monesi  kind  of  consHtuHo.  Deereta  were  de- 
ierminations  of  suits;  reacripta  provisional 
decisions  on  the  legal  point  at  issue,  the  facts 
being  left  to  another  magistrate  or  index. 

Contvma'oia.  Befusal  to  obey  the  command 
of  » lawful  authority.  It  is  generally  confined 
to  cases  where  the  accuser  or  more  commonly 
the  accused,  did  not  appear  in  court,  or  stood 
mate.  In  such  cases  the  cause  was  decided  as 
by  default    Penalties  also  could  be  imposed. 

Crimen  has  two  ordinary  meanings:  (1)  a 
punishable  offence  ;  (2)  an  accusation. 

In  the  first  of  these  senses  crimina  were 
anciently  regarded  as  wrongs  against  religion 
and  the  gods  (Liv.  i.  26  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  8),  and 
their  punishment  as  an  expiation  offered  to 
Heaven  (Liv.  iL  8,  iii.  66).  In  the  Twelve 
Tables  we  find  a  distinction  between  offences 
which  are  punished  by  a  solemn  legislative  act 
of  the  state,  and  offences  atoned  for  by  a  mulct 
paid  to  the  injured  person.  [Talio.]  From 
this  distinction  arose  another,  between  delicta 
yrivcUa  and  crimina  publica.  Delicta  priva^a^ 
or  delicta  simply,  are  civil  offences,  or  what  we 
oJl  'torts;'  crimina  jpublica  are  criminal 
oiEences,  committed  agamst  the  state  or  com- 
munity. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Boman  delicts  seems 
to  be  that,  besides  the  obligation  to  indemnify 
the  plaintiff  for  loss  or  detriment,  they  entail 
on  the  defendant  also  a  liability  to  pay  a  pecu- 
niary p^udty  to  the  injured  person.  Under 
delicts  are  comprised  theft  {fiirtum)^  robbery 
(bona  vi  rapta)^  damage  to  property  {damnum 
imuria  dattmi\  and  intentional  wronp^  to  the 
person  or  reputation  of  a  free  man  {irauria). 

The  notion  of  crime  as  a  public  wrong,  not  a 
private  wrong  only,  came  in  by  degrees,  and 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  were  of  very  slow 
development  at  Kome.  At  first,  heinous 
offences  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  the 
civil  courts  were  solemnly  tried  by  the  people 
under  l^islative  forms.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Bepublk,  however,  there  is  a  series  of  sta- 
tutes relating  to  the  chief  classes  of  crimes,  and 
establishing  a  permanent  court  {qtuiestionea 
Wfipetuaa)  for  the  trial  of  each,  and  prescribing 
ootn  procedure  and  punishment.  The  earliest 
is  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  repetundisy  149  B.C. ; 
otiiars  are  the  statutes  of  Sulla  (Leges  Cor- 
neliae)  as  to  forgery  and  murder,  of  Pompey 
as  to  parricidium,  and  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus  SB  to  treason,  adultery,  peculatus,  &c. 
Crimes  not  falling  under  these  statutes  were 
still  iried  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  whole 
people,  or  by  a  quasBtio  or  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  pulicular  case  (*  extra  ordinem 
quaerere,'  Cio.  An.  ii  16,  §  64 ;  Mil  6,  §  14). 

Under  the  Empire  the  aua,esti(me8  perpetiuie 
were  gradually  superseded  bv  special  (extra- 
ordinary) commissions  issued  dv  the  senate  or 
ihA  praefeciue  urbi  (or  ordo  iudiciorum  pitbli- 
earum) ;  and  criminal  offences  and  courts  were 
commonly  termed  extra  ordinem.  Among  the 
penalties  of  such  offences  were  loss  of  life,  of 
freedom,  of  civifcas,  infamia,  imprisonment,  and 
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peouniarv  fines.  Crimes  punished  by  death, 
U)es  of  libertas,  aquae  et  i^nis  interdictio,  and 
deportatio  were  called  ca^taHa.    [^Caput.] 

Culpa  in  Boman  law  is  distinguished  from 
dolus  maXuM ;  dolus  malu^  being  an  intentional 
and  deliberate  violation,  whether  by  act  or 
omission,  of  another's  rights,  and  culpa  an  un- 
intentional violation,  consisting  in  the  omission 
or  neglect  of  some  legal  du^,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  such  dilipentia  as  according  to  the 
subject  and  the  relation  of  the  parties  may  be 
required  by  one  of  the  other. 

Cura'tor.  Curators  were  persons  appointed 
either  by  law  or  by  the  magistrate  to  look  after 
the  property  of  certain  claeuaes  of  people,  unfit 
or  unable  to  take  charge  of  it  themselves. 
Those  classes  are :  minors  or  adolescentes  {i.e. 
persons  who  were  sui  iuris  and  from  12  to  25 
years  of  age ;  lunatics ;  and  prodigals. 

When  a  male  person  who  was  sui  iuris 
reached  puberty,  and  was  no  longer  under  the 
supervision  of  his  guardian  [Tutela],  he  was 
regarded  as  of  age  ;  he  might  marry,  serve  in 
the  army,  vote  in  the  comitia,  and  hold  public 
office ;  and  he  had  the  complete  management 
of  his  own  affairs.  But  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  give  him  some  legal  protection  against 
designing  persons,  and  this  was  done  by  the 
Lex  Plaetoria,  x>aBsed  at  some  time  before  168 
B.C.  This  statute  established  the  distinction 
between  minority  and  full  age,  and  protected 
minors  by  subjecting  anyone  who  fraudulently 
overreached  them  to  a  indicium  publicum  or 
prosecution  (Cio.  Off.  iiL  16,  §  61),  entailing 
a  pecuniary  fine  and  infamia  on  conviction. 
The  statute  apparently  went  on  to  provide  that 
minors  who  wished  to  contract  or  deal  with 
other  persons  should  apply  for  a  curator,  whose 
assent  to  the  transaction  protected  the  other 
party. 

Minors  were  competent  to  perform  legal  acts, 
but  the  praetor,  by  means  of  restitutio  in  inte- 
grumt  protected  them  i^ainst  indiscretion  cans- 
mg  them  proprietary  loss  [laesio) ;  he  could  set 
aside  transactions  into  which  thev  had  entered, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  provided  applica- 
tion were  made  to  him  within  a  year  after  the 
attainment  of  majority.    (See  Impubei.) 

M.  Anrelius  provided  that  a  minor  might,  if 
he  chose,  on  application  to  the  proper  magis- 
trate, obtain  a  permanent  curator  to  look  after 
his  property  generally  and  aid  him  with  advice. 

The  curators  of  minors  were  always  appointed 
by  the  magistrate,  and  the  minor  had  to  apply 
for  a  curator  himself.  The  munus,  like  that  of 
tutela,  was  a  public  one,  and  could  not  be  de- 
clined except  on  specific  grounds.  Curators 
were  responsible  for  their  behaviour,  and  were 
liable  to  prosecution. 

The  cura  ol  furiosi  (lunatics  and  idiots)  and 
interdicted  prodigals  or  spendthrifts  originated 
with  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  placed  furiosi 
under  the  cura  of  their  nearest  agnates  (Cic. 
Invent,  ii.  60,  §  148).  Similarly  the  near  rela- 
tions of  a  prodigu^  might  petition  the  magi- 
strate for  his  interdiction  from  the  management 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  his  subjection  to  the  cura 
of  his  nearest  agnates.  In  default  of  these 
legitimi  curatoresj  one  would  be  appointed  for 
such  persons  by  the  magistrate. 

Custo'dia.  Confinement  or  personal  restraint. 

The  ius  prensionis  or  right  of  taking  a  person 
into  castodv  belonged  to  all  superior  magis- 
trates, but  the  exercise  of  this  righfr  was  checked 
under  the  Bepublic  by  the  appellatio  and  by 
custom.    Persons  accused  of  a  crime  were  not 
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osdmahly  committed  to  prison  if  they  could 
find  bail  (vadeSj  sponsoregj  fideiussorea)  for 
their  appeunuice  in  court  (Liv.  iiL  18).  Bnt  for 
open  and  fiagnut  crimes  the  tresviri  eajnteUes 
imprisoned  offenders  at  onoe  (Liy.  xxix.  19; 
Cic.  CaL  iL  li ;  Soet.  Ner.  90).  So,  too,  those 
who  confessed  crimes  were  imprisoned  before 
trimi  ■  Cic  Att.  iL  Mk  In  esses  of  crimes  com* 
mined  agisinst  the  state,  persons  of  rank  were 
pot  onder  <3arraOiwaoe  in  their  own  honses  or 
hie  hoQfle  d  a  msgnstrate  {libera  cuttodia) 


m 


(LiT.  nrr.  45 :  SalL  Cat  47;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  8). 
A  pff*^«n«r  in  t^  castodT  of  a  gnard  of  soldiers 
va»  satd  to  be  mder  Mt/itorw  eustodia.    Only 

ooold  be  lawfully  pat  in 


•staJbUshment  of  tiie  Ehnpire,  the 
by  the  H'pellaiio  was  taken 
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IB  its  particular  legal  sense  means 
or  tnjoiT  whi^  a  person  mis  sustained  in 
bi»  vrvfMctT   'iamnum  daiumf  f actum). 

Hm  ciMb«««  of  damnum  are  either  chance 
,^xcr<w  or  acts  or  omissions  of  reasonable 
\vBMa  beings,  for  which  they  are  held  to  be 

Jl«  a  role,  no  liability  arises  out  of  loss  or 
tojorr  to  property  caused  by  accident.  Nor  is 
a  0w«k.>n  liable  for  damnum,  which  he  causes 
V  .Mtother  by  the  just  exercise  of  a  right  which 
b*  ^v.'<vc»  to  hun :  such  damnum  is  sine  iniuria. 

1\<M  9malu4  or  culpa^  i.e.  wilful  or  negli- 
if^Ri  auA.>aaduct,  is,  as  a  rule,  but  not  in  every 
v-*;i^  iM<««sary  in  order  to  constitute  liability. 

rv  liability  to  make  good  a  loss  ispraestare 

X  Lvr^on  liable  for  damages  is,  as  a  rule, 
W.vrttd  to  put  the  injured  party  in  the  same 
tK^lKHi  a«  if  the  act  had  not  been  committed. 
H«»  may  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty. 

!>%»  1?**  infe'otain  h  damage,  not  done,  but 
app'vh^'nded,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  con- 
dilkvi  v^  neighbouring  property. 

Tht*  praetor  required  the  owner  of  land  or 
buiVU'ig  in  a  dangerous  state  to  g^ve  the  latter 
Atx^unty  [Ciiutio)  against  such  damage. 

U  t  h«»  owner  or  possessor  did  not  give  satiidfao- 
tioti^  th«  defendant  was  ejected,  and  his  right 
tL>  thi*  j^toperty  was  transferred  by  the  praetor 
to  the  oiuuplainant. 

DamavM  inin'ria  datum  was  a  delict  com- 
tikitunl  by  a  person  who  damaged  something 
U>U>a^iug  to  anotlier  by  a  positive  act,  intended 
bv  him  iwr  due  to  his  najrligence  {dolo  aut  culpa). 
'Vh<>  I'^vlvt^  Tables  mentioned  under  this  head 
vautou^i  v^tf tMK-^A,  such  as  arson,  damage  to  crops 
bv  ^.•♦kttlv  trx'»i»t»s»ing,  cutting  trees,  injury  to 
Umv«>«  v^r  b«4k!ttA.  The  term  for  cutting  and 
%K»u»ivl  »»K  i''  tu^titiae;  of  other  injuries  to  pro- 
,KtfeN.  'K-iT*.*.  To  make  good  is  in  either  case 
xw. .  4/f,  i.v.  ti>  make  over  to  the  plaintiff  some- 
^  u^ovtHilysiimilarto  that  which  was  damaged. 
Ih  ,  t>'^^^^'U^^  *^  reprisals  {talio)  was  used  in 
v*«v.  l\  uuuoH  ill  roapect  to  damage  to  property  as 
>kca\«t  t<»  p^rtHmal  injuries,  until  the  principle 
oi  ^H.KUuuu:>  damages  came  to  be  substituted 

lii«>  Uw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting 
JuuKk^w  to  Djx>^H?rty  was  superseded  by  tiie  Lex 
V.lluli*^  a  ^Uebiswite  of  uncertain  date.  By  this 
'u^,  i(  a  man  has  unlawfully  (imurta)  killed  a 
>,:  t,^«  \.*i  another  or  one  of  nis  cattle,  he  shall 
ist,^  to  tht*  owu*>r  whatever  within  the  previous 
vx^  ^Artihvir  highest  value.   Again,  if  anyone. 
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short  of  killing,  unlawfully  damages  the  propeitj 
of  another,  he  shall  be  similariy  liable  for  vslu 
within  the  last  thirty  days ;  and  the  praetor  in 
his  edict  gave  actiones  utUee  in  varioos  cue» 
which  could  not  be  brought  within  the  direct 
terms  of  the  law. 

Deoe'mviri  U'tibos  (or  ttU'tibiu)  ivii. 
oa'ndis  were  magistrates  forming  a  ooort  <A 
justice  which  took  cognisance  of  civil  caaeg. 
Their  function  was  to  decide  in  private  faita 
^Cic.  Legg.  iii.  8,  6),  and  especially  in  caume 
liberaiett  suits  affectiDg  personal  freedom,  * 
fact  which  makes  it  probable  that  Uiey  were 
instituted  after  the  downfall  of  the  Decemrixs. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  office  still  exiated, 
and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  Ihe 
ancient  form  of  the  9acramentum,  [Aetio,  L 
(a)].  (Cic.  Caecin.  88,  97.)  Au^nsins  trana- 
f erred  to  these  decemvirs  the  presiden<^  in  the 
courts  of  the  oentumviri  (Suet.  Aug.  36). 

Deere'tum.  Thatwhich  is  detennmed  in  a  par- 
ticular case  after  examination  or  conaideratkon. 
It  is  thus  applied  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate : 
differing  from  a  senaiuscontuUum^  in  that  it 
was  limited  to  the  special  occasion  and  ciicam- 
stances  instead  of  being  of  general  applicatioQ. 

Decretun^  is  the  technical  term  for  Uie  ded- 
sion  and  order  which  a  ma^strate  gives  in  * 
particular  case  after  an  inqnury  into  its  circnni' 
stances  {cautae  cogwiHo).  A  iudex  is  said 
condemnare  not  decemere;  the  latter  word 
being  appropriate  in  judicial  proceedings  to  a 
magistrate  who  has  iu^risdiciio. 

A  decretum^  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  imperial 
constitutions,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  ease 
before  the  emi>eror  in  his  capacity  of  supreoM 
ma^strate;  cases  were  brought  into  the  im- 
perial court  {conaistorium  principi*)  by  tt^ 
plicaMoncM  or  provocaiiones  of  smtors. 

As  the  interpretations  of  law  laid  down  by 
imperial  decreta  were  binding  on  all  oourte  a 
subsequent  cases,  the  emperor  by  his  decreia 
could  make  new  laws.    IjOonstitiitioiiea.] 

Deie'oti  effbii'ye  a'otio.  If  any  person  threw 
or  poured  anything  or  allowed  an3rthing  to  dnp 
from  the  room  of  a  house  upon  a  place  of  public 
resort,  and  thereby  caused  damage,  the  praetar'*^ 
edict  gave  the  injured  party  an  action  against 
the  occupier  of  the  house  or  part  of  the  boott 
from  which  the  thing  had  been  thrown  or 
poured. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lolly, 
and  inhabited  at  the  top  by  the  poor,  and  as 
there  were  imperfect  means  for  canying  of 
accumulations  of  rubbish,  it  was  neoesaary  to 
provide  against  accidents  which  might  happai 
by  such  things  being  thrown  throng  the  win- 
dow (Hor.  Ep.  i.  1,  91 ;  Juv.  ui.  968,  x.  17). 

Bela'tio  no'miiiis.  In  Roman  criminal  pro- 
cedure the  first  step  was  to  apply  to  the  (Nraetor 
to  allow  the  accusation  to  be  made  (jfottulare) ; 
the  next,  formally  to  arraign  the  defendant 
(nomen  deferre).  The  posttuatio  and  nominte 
delatio  occur  most  frequently  in  proeecuti<sis 
of  magistrates  and  provincial  govenuHS  for 
misconduct  in  office.    [RepetuiCUbe.] 

Dela'tor.  A  prosecutor  before  any  of  the 
qtMcationea  perpettuLC.  The  first  step  in  the 
process  was  poatulatio ;  the  second,  nomimi 
delatio.  In  certain  cases  the  accuser,  if  aoc- 
cesfliul,  obtained  as  a  rewi^  four  times  the 
sum  named  in  the  indictment.  Hence  the  word 
quadruplator.  Accusations  of  this  kind  wera  a 
useful  (medc  upon  Roman  provincial  govemocs. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  29,  80,  xii.  42,  xiu.  88,  Ac ;  Suet 
Tib.  81,  Tit.  8,  Nero,  10 ;  Juv.  1 156,  iv.  48.) 

The  term  delator  subsequently  reoeivad  a 
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wider  application,  ooYering  two  olassee  of  in- 
formers :  those  who  themselves  acted  as  prose- 
cntors  and  those  who  simply  gave  information. 
The  legislature  of  Augustus  granted  pecuniary 
rewards  to  those  who  secured  the  conviction  of 
offenders  against  his  laws  relating  to  marriage 
(Tac.  Ann.  lii.  28).  The  Lex  lulia  de  maiestcUe 
[lEliettas],  by  rewarding  the  successful  prose- 
outor  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
eondenmed  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  20),  gave  a  fatal  en- 
oouragement  to  this  class ;  and  the  evil  fgtew  to 
a  head  in  ^e  reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  80). 
Successive  emperors,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine,  attempted  to  repress  the  delatores. 
But  the  need  of  constant  repression  proves 
what  a  standing  evil  this  class  must  have  been 
to  the  state. 

Deli'etQm.    rCrimen.] 

Beme'ntia.    \QniKUiit furiosi.'] 

Depo'sitmn  is  a  real  contract  which  consists 
in  one  man  entrusting  a  moveable  thing  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  back,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keeping 
it.  The  party  who  makes  the  depo$itum  is 
called  deponens  or  depoaitoTf  and  ne  who  re- 
ceives the  thing  is  called  dispontariua.  The 
depositariua  Ium,  as  a  rule,  no  right  to  make 
use  of  the  thing  deposited.  If  money  is  pro- 
mised to  a  person  for  taking  care  of  a  thing,  the 
contract  is  locaHo  eonducHoy  and  not  depoai- 
turn.  The  depontaritu  is  bound  on  demand  to 
restore  the  thmg  deposited  to  the  deponent  or 
hie  deputy.  In  case  of  loss  or  injury  due  to 
his  wilful  misconduct  (dolus)  or  to  gross  negli- 
gence {ctUpa  laia)f  he  is  liable ;  but  he  is  not 
usually  liaole  on  account  of  ordinary  negligence 
{culpa  letn$).  With  the  thing  itself  he  must 
restore  i^  appurtenances  and  any  fructua 
which  the  thmg  has  produced.  The  remedy 
of  the  deponena  is  the  €u;tio  depoaiti  directa. 
If  ^e  depoaitariua  lost  the  action,  he  suffered 
in/amia.  The  depoaitariua  on  his  side  is 
entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage  which 
he  may  suffer  from  the  deposit  through  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponena^  and 
to  all  costs  and  exi)en8e8  incurred  by  his 
efaarge:  his  remedy  against  the  deponsTia  is 
by  an  actio  depoaiti  contraria. 

BetMta'tio  ■aero'mm.  Sacroy  whether  fa- 
miliaria  or  gentiliciay  went  with  the  property 
tA  Wkfa/milia  or  aena.  In  the  case  of  a  change 
of  gens  or  famiiiay  as  in  adoption,  the  person 
leaving  a  family  had  to  make  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation {detestoHo)  of  the  sacra  of  his  own 
family  before  the  comitia  calata.    [Oeni.] 

DiTiiift'tio.  If  in  an^  case  two  or  more  ao- 
enaers  came  forward  agamst  the  same  individual, 
it  was  decided  bv  divinatio  who  should  be  the 
chief  accuser,  whom  the  others  then  joined  as 
subseriptorea :  i.e.  by  putting  their  names  to  the 
charge.  The  word  dtvincUtOy  in  this  sense,  has 
no  r^igious  character,  but  is  only  used  because 
'  quasi  divinandum  est '  which  accuser  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  speech 
of  the  claimant  as  well  as  the  trial  itself :  e.g. 
Cicero's  Divinatio  in  Caecilium. 

DiTO'rtiiiBL  It  is  probable  that  divorce  (re- 
pudium)  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
wife  was  in  use  from  a  very  earlv  period ;  but 
the  earliest  instance  of  divorce  for  any  other 
cause  is  that  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  (288  B.C.), 
who  divorced  his  wife  on  tlie  ground  of  barren- 
ness. 

The  marriage  by  which  the  husband  acquired 
manus  over  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  later  free 
marriage,  was  dissoluble.  A  marriage  entered 
into  by  con/arreatio  was  put  an  end  to  by  a 
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similar  ceremony,  called  diffarreaiio ;  if  a  wife 
had  passed  into  the  manus  of  her  husband  by 
coemptiOy  she  could  onlv  be  released  by  a  re- 
mancipaJtiOy  which  the  husband  could  be  com- 
pelled to  execute.  These  formal  restrictions 
disappeared  under  the  free  form  of  marriage, 
which  did  not  bring  the  wife  in  marmm  viri. 
According  to  the  Boman  theory  of  marriage, 
the  consent  and  conjugal  affection  (mart^o^M 
affectio)  of  the  parties  were  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  as  well  as  for  the 
creation  of  a  marriage.  Accordingly  either 
party  might  declare  his  or  her  desire  to  dissolve 
the  connexion.  No  sanction  by  any  publio 
authority  was  necessary  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 
A  divorce  which  was  brought  about  by  one  party 
only  renouncing  the  marriage  was  called  a  re- 
pudium.  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nup- 
tialea  tabulae  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  80),  or  of  taking 
the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman  ana 
turning  her  out  of  doors,  was  probably  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient ;  but  the  general  practice 
apparently  was  to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and 
perhaps  to  assign  a  reason.  By  the  Lex  lulia 
de  adulteriia  (17  B.C.)  it  was  required  that  a 
rmudium  should  be  executed  in  the  presence 
01  seven  adult  Boman  citizens  (Suet.  Aug. 
84). 

Not  only  the  wife  herself,  but  also  her  father, 
if  she  was  under  his  power,  might  dissolve  the 
marxiage.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Be- 
public  and  under  the  Empire,  divorces  became 
very  common  (Cic.  Att.  i.  12, 18,  Fam.  viii.  7; 
Mart.  vi.  7 ;  Pint.  Cic.  41,  Cat  Min.  26). 

From  an  early  time,  however,  penalties  were 
imposed  on  those  who  divorced  without  good 
cause,  and  also  on  those  who  by  their  conduct 
made  a  divorce  necessary.  A  man  was  punished 
by  nota  cenaoriay  a  woman  by  loss  of  doa. 
There  was  the  retentio  dotia  propter  morea 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  and  also  the  retentio  dotia  propter  liberoa : 
i.e.  the  right  of  the  husband  to  deduct  an 
additional  amount  of  doa  in  case  there  were 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  exercise  of  the 
right  of  divorce  was  severely  restrained  by  the 
Christian  emperors. 

Domioiliam.  A  man's  permanent  home.  A 
man  acquired  domicilium  by  making  a  place 
his  residence  and  intending  to  remain  in  it 
permanently  {animua  man^idi).  Domicilium 
was  lost  by  abandonment.  The  terms  incolam 
eaae  and  domicilium  habere  are  equivalent.  A 
person  might  be  civia  of  one  town  by  origin 
and  be  domicOed  in  another.  In  such  a  case 
he  was  bound  to  obey  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  he  was  an  incola^  and  also  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  where  he  was  a  civia ; 
he  was  not  onlv  subject  to  the  municipal  juris- 
diction in  both  municipalities,  but  he  was 
bound  to  perform  all  public  functions  (publica 
munera)  in  both.  A  man's  legal  relations  were 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  he 
was  a  citizen  {lex  originia)^  and  not  by  that  of 
the  place  of  domicile ;  but  if  he  was  not  a  citizen 
of  any  munic^umy  he  was  subject  to  the  l^ 
dontxcUii. 

Bomi'ninm.  Dominium  or  rerum  domi- 
nium, signifies  ownership  of  property,  and 
dominua  is  the  owner.  Proprietaa  is  fre- 
gnently  used  as  an  equivalent  to  dominiuTn, 
'The  term  dominium  or  dominium  legitimum, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  civil  or  quiri- 
tariajQ  ownership  [ex  iure  Qu%ritium)y  and  does 
not  include  praetorian  or  bonitary  ownership 
[Bona;  PoMeuio.] 

Ownership  is  a  right  which,  subject  to  oer- 
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tain  legal  UmitationB,  entitles  a  person  to  exer- 
cise f  im  control  over  a  corporeal  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  The  limitations 
to  which  ownership  in  Roman  law  is  subject 
ure  eiUier  general  or  special.  General  limita- 
tions are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  precept  *sic  utere  tuo  at  alienum  non 
laedsA.'  Special  limitations  on  ownership  arise 
by  persons  acquiring  rights  over  property  owned 
by  some  one  else.  (See  Servitot.)  Ownership 
is  in  its  nature  single  and  entire ;  consequently 
the  same  thing  cannot  belong  to  each  of  several 
owners,  but  several  persons  may  be  joint  domini 
or  owners  of  one  thing. 

The  subject  of  ownership  may  be  conveniently 
treated  under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  Of  the  things  which  may  be  the  objects 
of  ownership.  Bes  is  the  general  term  for 
anything  wluch  is  the  object  of  a  right.  Bes 
are  divided  into  eorporaies  and  incorporcUes, 
Bes  eorporaies  are  physical  objects;  vncor- 
porales  are  those  '  quae  in  iure  consistunt ' — 
as  heredittUf  uswfntctitSy  obligoHones, 

The  objects  of  aonUtUtim  areree  eorporaies ; 
divided  into  immobUes  and  mobiles. 

The  ground  {solum)^  and  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  ground,  as  buildings  and  other 
fixtures,  trees,  and  standing  crops,  are  res  vm- 
mobiles.  Bes  mobiles  are  things  which  can 
move  or  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Fnustus  are  the  products  of  a  thing,  as  the 
crops  of  a  field.  Pructus  sometimes  includes 
profits  of  a  thing  which  are  not  produced  by  it, 
e.g.  minerals  ta^en  from  the  land,  and  profits 
derived  ht>m  l^al  use,  as  interest  from  a  loan. 

Bes  comfnunes  omnium  are  objects  of  com- 
mon use,  such  as  the  air,  the  sea,  the  seashore, 
running  water. 

Things  capable  in  themselves  of  being  obieots 
of  ownership  might  become  legally  incapable  of 
owner^p  on  account  of  their  appropriation  to 
some  religious  purpose.  Thin^  which  have 
this  character  are  called  res  dimni  iuris. 

Bes  pubUcaet  res  universitatis^  are  things 
which  Belong  to  the  state  or  to  a  public  body. 

Bes  privcUcie  or  res  sinatdorum  are  things 
which  are  objects  of  indiviaual  ownership. 

Tenants  of  agerpublicus  were  termed^oMM- 
soreSf  and  tiieir  ienxiie  possessio. 

(2)  As  to  the  powers  which  a  man  may  have 
over  objects  of  ownership.     • 

An  owner  has,  subject  to  general  and  special 
limitations,  a  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  property ;  and  could  assert  it  by  the 
action  called  ret  mnddcattOj  if  he  was  out  of 
possession.  If  in  possession,  he  could  maintain 
the  actio  negaioria  in  rem. 

(8)  As  to  uie  modes  in  which  ownership  may 
be  acquired  and  lost. 

A  title  to  property  may  be  acquired  from 
some  one  previously  entitled  to  it,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  succession,  or  independently,  as  by 
occupaHo. 

A  succession  may  be  either  universal  («uo- 
eessio  per  universitaiem)  or  singular  {res  sir^ 
fftUas  aoquirere).  A  universal  succession  is 
the  succession  of  one  person  to  the  entire  pro- 
I>erty  {umversUas)  of  another,  whether  living 
or  deceased.  [Aaoptio;  Bonomm  emptio; 
Heret;  Uniyenitas.] 

Single  rights  of  ownership  were  acquired  by 
Cetiio  in  lore,  Kanoipatio,  UBaoapio; 

AdiudicatiOf  which  is  the  assignment  of  pro- 
perty to  a  person  by  the  award  of  a  index 
[Actio] ; 

Lex,  which  is  a  title  by  which  property  de- 
volves on  a  person  by  operation  of  a  rule  of 
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law  without  any  act  of  the  party  acqoizing :  e^ 
the  devolution  of  a  lapsed  legacy  {c€Lducwm\ ; 

TradiHo,  which  is  a  conveyance  of  property 
by  informal  delivery  of  possession  aocOTding  V> 
the  ius  gentium.  TSee  Occapatio ;  AeCMno ; 
Alluyio;  Conftifio.j 

(4)  As  to  the  persons  who  axe  capable  d 
acquiring  or  losing  ownership. 

Juristic  persons  {universitates  persotuvum) 
as  well  as  natural  persons  mi^t  be  owners. 
Only  persons  who  had  the  ius  comm^rcH  could 
acquire  quiritary  or  bonitary  ownership.  Pa- 
sons  in  the  power  of  another,  free  peraons  or 
slaves,  could  not  acquire  for  tiiem^vea,  but 
what  they  acquired  belonged  to  the  person  in 
whose  power  they  were. 

PupilU  could  acquire  property,  but  could  not 
alienate  without  the  auctorUas  of  their  tutor. 

Do'minos  means  master,  owner  [BomisiBBj. 
The  word  was  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to  a 
superior.  Thus  the  head  of  a  family  waa  aosne- 
times  called  dominus  by  the  free  members  of 
his  family  as  well  as  b^  his  slaves  (Suet.  Aug. 
68).  The  title  of  donUnus  came  to  be  ascnbed 
to  the  emperor  (see  Piinoept). 

Dona'tio,  or  gift,  is  an  agreement  between 
two  persons,  by  which  one,  without  resnniftera- 
tion  and  wiUiout  being  under  any  legal  obl^a- 
tion  {nullo  iure  eog^Ue),  gives,  and  the  other 
accepts,  something  that  has  a  pecuniary  valoe. 

It  is  properly  oidled  an  agreement,  becaoae  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  th^e  be  a  person  to  give ; 
there  must  also  be  a  person  who  oonsente  to 
accept  the  gift,  and  there  must  be  the  animus 
donandi.  The  object  of  gift  mav  be  anything 
which  increases  the  property  of  Uie  donee  and 
diminishes  that  of  the  donor,  as  transfer  of 
ownership  or  possession  to  him,  entitling  his 
to  sue  as  creditor,  releasing  him  from  a  debt 

Dona'tio  inter  yimm  et  nxo'rttm.  It  was 
a  rule  of  Roman  law,  which  had  its  origin  in 
custom,  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  ooold 
during  marriage  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one 
another.  The  general  rule  as  to  donattnns 
between  husband  and  wife  is  subject  to  sooie 
exceptions.  Thus  gifts  of  a  trivial  kind,  as 
birthday  presents,  were  allowed;  if  a  bouas 
belonging  to  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage 
were  desteoyed  by  fire,  it  might  be  rebuiH  at 
the  expense  of  the  other ;  a  woman  mi^t  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  to  qualify  him  for  certain 
honours  and  other  distinctions. 

Dona'tio  mortiB  oania.  A  donatio  mortis 
causa  has  been  defined  to  be  *  a  gift  which  a 
man  makes  with  reference  to  the  event  ol  his 
death,  and  so  makes  that  the  right  of  the  donee 
either  commences  with  the  death  of  the  donor, 
or  is  in  some  suspense  until  the  death.'  II 
resembles,  in  some  respects,  a  legacy.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  donatio  should  be  acoeptad 
by  the  donee,  and  consequently  there  must  be 
a  conveyance  by  traditio  or  delivery,  or  at 
least  an  offer  which  is  assented  to.  A  donatio 
mortis  causa  was  a  disposition  of  property 
made  in  the  donor's  lifetime,  and  not  a  charge 
on  his  inheritance.  As  tiie  gift  was  not  com- 
plete until  the  death  of  tiie  donor,  it  became 
void  in  the  event  of  the  donor  surviving  the 
donee.  The  donor  always  had  it  in  his  power 
to  revoke  his  gift,  unless  be  had  expressly 
agreed  not  to  ^  so.  No  person  oould  make 
or  take  under  a  donoHo  mortis  causa  who  was 
not  capable  of  making  or  acaniring  a  testa- 
mentaiy  bequest.  Property  subject  to  such  a 
gift  was  liable  for  the  debts  and  other  claims 
upon  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  as  if  it 
were  part  of  his  inheritance. 
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Dot.  Do9  {res  uxoria)  in  everything  brought 
to  the  hasband  on  the  part  of  the  Mrife,  as  her 
oontribation  towards  supporting  the  expenses 
ol  the  marriage  state  {oner a  matrimonit). 

The  whole  property  of  a  married  woman 
mi^ht  be  made  doe,  or  only  a  part  of  it :  that 
which  was  not  made  dos  continued  to  be  her 
own  separate  property,  and  was  termed  para- 
ph&rna ;  over  this  the  husband  had  no  control. 

It  was  the  dnty  of  the  wife  to  provide  her 
hosbMid  with  doa,  but  she  could  not  be  legally 
compelled  to  fulfil  it.  A  woman  could  claim 
her  cioM  from  her  father. 

The  husband  was  owner  of  the  do9t  and  so 
had  a  right  to  the  sole  management  of  it,  and  to 
the  fruetus  derived  from  it ;  but  his  power  of 
alienation  was  limited.  He  could  dispose  freely 
of  each  parts  of  the  doa  as  consisted  of  things 
moreable ;  but  the  Lex  lulia  de  adulteriis  pre- 
vented him  from  alienating  dotal  land  {fundus 
dotalia,  dotalia  prasdia^  Cic  Att.  xv.  20 ;  Hor. 
Ep.  L  6,  31)  without  the  wife's  consent. 

I>09  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  termination  of 
the  marriage  for  which  it  was  created :  where- 
upon the  question  arises  as  to  the  devolution  of 
the  property.  A  wife  who  survived  her  hus- 
b*nd  could  claim  her  dos  from  his  heredes. 
If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  wife,  her  father  or  other  paternal  ascendant 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  doe  pro/ecHeia  (i.e. 
thai  part  of  the  doe  which  had  been  furnished 
by  ti^em) ;  but  if  there  were  children  of  the 
marriage,  the  husband  mi^t  deduct  a  portion 
on  aoooont  of  each  child.  The  doe  advenHcia 
{\je.  property  not  so  acquired),  in  case  of  the 
wife's  death,  became  the  absolute  property  of 
the  hoaband;  but  covenants  to  the  contrary 
might  be  made  {doe  receptieia).  According  to 
Justinian's  legislation,  however,  if  the  marriage 
terminated  by  the  wife's  deatii,  the  husband 
was  bound  to  restore  the  doe  to  her  heredee. 
In  caae  of  divorce  the  wife  forfeited  her  claim 
to  dot  if  the  divorce  was  due  to  her  misconduct; 
otherwiae  her  rights  were  the  same  as  when  the 
marriage  was  terminated  by  death. 

BapUea'tio.    [Actio.] 

E. 

Sdi'etmn.  The  iue  edicendt^  or  power  of 
loaning  edicts — public  and  authoritative  notices 
on  mattera  whion  fonned  part  of  their  official 
basineBS — belonged  to  all  the  higher  magistrates 
at  Rome,  censors  (Liv.  xxxix.  44),  consuls,  tri- 
bunes, and  aediles.  Such  magisterial  edicts,  so 
km^  as  they  remained  in  force,  were  reckoned 
an  integral  part  of  the  law  of  Bome  (Cic.  Top. 
5).  Bat  the  edicts  of  which  wo  hear  most  are 
thoee  of  Uie  praetors,  called  iue  praetorium  and 
iue  honorariunt. 

The  term  edictivm  signifies  generallv  any 
nciblic  notice  made  by  a  competent  authority 
\Lir.  ii.  80 ;  Tac  Ann.  i.  7),  and  in  particular, 
under  the  BepubUc,  rules  promulgated  by  a 
magistrate  by  writing  them  in  albo  and  placing 
them,  like  the  legee,  in  a  public  and  conspicuous 
place.  It  became  usual  for  the  praetor,  at  the 
ctmimencement  of  his  year  of  office,  to  proclaim 
by  an  edict  the  principles  which,  apart  from  the 
established  rules  of  the  iue  civile^  he  intended 
to  obeerve  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
snd  this  usage  developed  into  a  constitu- 
tiooal  obligation.  Such  edict  was  called  edic- 
(ttfn  perpetuumf  as  contrasted  with  edicta 
reptntina  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  14),  isolated  orders 
made  by  the  praetor  in  the  course  of  his  year  of 
offloe. 
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Technically  speaking,  no  edictum  ^erpetuum 
had  validity  for  a  longer  period  than  its  author's 
tenure  of  the  praetorship,  for  it  was  upheld  only 
by  his  imperium.  But  it  became  the  rule  for 
each  successive  praetor  to  adopt,  in  substance, 
the  edict  of  his  predecessor,  with  such  changea 
as  he  deemed  expedient  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  44), 
such  part  as  he  adopted  being  called  edictum 
traUUicium.  In  this  way  the  edict  gradually 
grew  into  a  considerable  and  permanent  body 
of  law,  into  which  judgments,  formulae,  and 
actions  were  embodied :  e.g.  edictum  Carbo- 
nianum;  formula  Rutiliana,  Aquiliuia;  indi- 
cium Cascellianum ;  interdiotum  Salvianum; 
actio  Pubhciana,  &o. 

The  edicts  of  the  praetors  peregrinue  and 
urbanue  formed  the  chief  part  of  this  perma- 
nent and  constantly  growing  body  of  law.  The 
edicts  issued  by  the  praetors  who  governed  pro- 
vinces were  tenned  edicta  provincialia ;  some 
parts  of  them  appear  to  have  been  handed  on 
from  governor  to  governor  (Cic.  Fam.  iii.  8, 
Att,  V.  21),  others  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
edictum  urbanum  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  46 ;  8,  65). 

The  urban  edict  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  interest,  because  it  was  oinding  on  Roman 
citizens  inter  m,  and  therefore  rormed  part 
of  the  Roman  law  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term.  In  Cicero's  time  {Lega.  i.  6,  ii.  28) 
the  edict  was  regularly  read  in  the  course  of 
legal  study,  and  the  jurists  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries had  b^un  to  comment  on  it  in  lieu 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  other  early  statutes. 
Under  the  early  Empire  it  continued  to  receive, 
year  by  year,  fresh  develo^nnent  from  the  hands 
of  successive  praetors,  principally  in  order  to 
accommodate  procedure  to  the  new  conditions 
introduced  by  imperial  legislation. 

In  the  year  181  a.d.  Hi^rian  issued,  through 
Salvius  Julianus,  praetor  designate,  a  revised 
edition  of  the  edtctwm  urbanum^  combining 
with  it  the  edict  of  the  cnrule  aediles,  and  pro- 
bably also  that  of  the  praetor  peregrinus  and 
parts  of  the  edicta  promnciaUa,  This  was 
called  the  *  edictum  perpetuum '  par  eaceUsnce^ 
and  was  published  with  the  force  of  law  for 
the  whole  empire,  so  that  the  iue  praetorium 
from  this  time  onward  had  statutory  vididity, 
instead  of  depending  on  an  annual  re-enact- 
ment. Henceforward,  too,  the  old  practice  by 
which  eadi  praetor  issued  an  edictum  per- 
petuum at  the  commencement  of  his  year  of 
office  was  abandoned. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  edict  was  to 
supply  wants  in  the  civil  law,  and  to  reconcile 
apparent  and  correct  real  discrepancies. 

Technically  speaking,  the  praetor  had  no 
legislative  authority  ;  but  he  had  the  complete 
control  of  the  courts  and  of  the  system  of 
procedure,  and  thus  could  alter  and  extend 
the  substantive  law  almost  as  absolutely  as 
any  legislator.  He  could  assist  a  defendant 
by  new  forms  of  defence  iexceptiones),  award 
possession  of  property  unaer  an  equitable  title 
and  protect  it  with  mterdicts  [Interdictnni], 
canc^  legal  rights  and  duties  by  restoring 
parties  in  etcUum  quo^  and  allow  or  disallow 
actions  or  other  forms  of  legal  process.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  law  which  he  thus 
created  were  its  liberality  and  common  sense. 
It  has  none  of  the  formahty  of  the  ius  civile ; 
the  vast  majority  of  its  rules  are  what  we 
should  call  nues  of  equity,  fitted  by  their  reason- 
ableness and  simplicity  to  endure  through  all 
time,  as  being  based  on  the  natural  sense  of 
right,  the  naiuralia  aequitae,  in  which  was 
grounded  the  iue  gentium. 
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Jnristio  commentaries  on  tlie  edict  began  to 
be  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and 
gradually  the  commentaries  obtained  more 
authority  than  the  edict  itself,  and  became  the 
basis  of  instmction  for  law  students ;  especially 
those  of  Ulpian  and  Paulas. 

Sffra'otor.  A  borglar.  Among  the  Rolnans 
the  crime  of  effrcuitio  was  not  visited  with  death. 
The  penalty  was  hard  labour  for  life  (optM  per- 
petuum)y  and,  for  burglajy  by  night,  in  the 
mines  {poena  metalli).  The  trial  was  before 
the  Prflbofectus  VigUum. 

Emanoipa'tio  was  an  act  by  which  the 
poteatas  of  a  paterfamilias  over  a  person  in  his 
power  was  voluntarily  dissolved  by  him,  and  it 
was  so  called  because  it  was  effected  in  the  guise 
of  a  sale  with  all  the  ancient  solemnities  of  the 
aes  et  libra  {mancipaMo),  One  of  the  rights  of 
a  i>aterfamilias  und!er  the  archaic  law  of  Rome 
was  that  of  selling  his  children.  The  Twelve 
Tables  enacted  that  if  a  father  sold  his  son  three 
times,  the  latter  should  be  free  from  his  pote»ta8. 
This  rule  gave  a  means  of  voluntarily  releasing 
children  from  paMa  poteatas,  wmch  before 
seems  not  to  have  been  possible.  The  process 
of  emancipating  a  son  was  as  follows.  The 
pater  sold  him  by  mancipcUio  to  a  third  person, 
who  then  manumitted  him  by  vindicta^  This 
restored  him  to  the  patria  poteatas.  The  ope- 
ration W9A  repeated  twice;  and  the  third  man- 
cipatio  released  him  ttom.  poteataa,  but  left  him 
in  mancipio  to  the  purchaser,  who  remancipated 
him  to  the  pater;  the  father  then  manumitted 
him  by  vindicta  (being  no  longer  his  pater- 
familias), whereby  the  son  became  free,  and  the 
father  his  quasi-patron  and  also  his  tutor  leot- 
Htnti^  if  the  child  was  impubea.  For  the 
emancipation  of  a  daughter  or  any  other  de- 
scendant, only  one  sale  was  required.  [Adoptio.1 

!nie  emancipated  person  became  aui  instead 
of  aUeni  turn,  and  able  to  bring  actions  in  his 
own  name,  make  a  will,  and  own  property.  He 
underwent  capitia  deminutio  \fninima)y  the 
agnatic  tie  between  him  and  his  family  being 
broken.    [Coffnatil 

Emphyxeiriii  (</i^^cv<ris)  is  a  perpetual 
and  resl  right  in  (agricultural)  land  which 
belongs  to  anoUier  person,  entitling  the  emphy- 
teuta  to  cultivate  it  nractically  as  though  it 
were  his  own,  on  conoition  of  paying  a  fixed 
rent  {penaio^  eanon)  to  the  domnnus  or  owner. 

The  origin  of  emphyteusis  is  traceable  to  the 
agri  vecHgalea :  laxge  tracts  of  grazing  land  in 
Italy,  belonging  to  the  state,  religious  corpora- 
tions, or  towns,  but  held  and  enjoyed  by  private 
persons  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  perpetual 
rent  {vectigcU),  or  let  out  upon  very  long  leases. 
The  rights  oi  such  occupiers  acquired  a  *  real ' 
character  from  the  praetor,  who  protected  their 
possession  by  interdicts,  and  by  a  utilia  actio 
tnrem. 

The  emphyteuta  is  opposed  to  the  dominua^ 
or  owner,  of  the  land  over  which  his  right 
extends :  but  may  do  almost  anything  with  the 
land  that  a  judicious  owner  would  ao,  unless 
there  are  speciflJ  restrictive  covenants.  His 
rights  are  heritable,  and  alienable  both  inter 
vivoa  and  by  wilL  If  he  proposed  to  transfer  his 
interest,  he  had  to  give  notice  to  the  dominus^ 
who  had  a  right  of  pre-emption  and  a  commis- 
sion on  the  purchase- money.  The  emphyteuta 
iJso  had  the  right  of  letting  the  land  on  lease 
to  a  third  person,  and  could  pledge  or  mortgage 
it  and  create  servitudes  which  bound  it  so 
long  as  his  own  interest  endured.  His  duties 
were  to  keep  the  land  in  good  tenantable  con- 
dition, to  pay  aJl  taxes  assessed  upon  it,  and 
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his  rent  with  regularity.  Non-payment  of  rent 
for  three  years  empowered  the  own^  to  erict 
him  by  l^gal  process. 

E'mptio  vendi'tio.  The  contract  of  buying 
and  selling  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  Romaia 
said  the  obligation  was  imposed  contemn^  be- 
cause no  form  or  deUvery  in  writing  was  re- 
quired to  give  it  force ;  mutual  consent  being 
legally  binding.  The  vendor  was  under  no 
obligation  to  deliver  the  re»  vendita  ontQ  he 
had  been  paid  the  price ;  but  it  was  at  the 
purchaser's  risk  from  the  moment  the  can- 
tract  was  concluded,  so  that  if  it  was  lost,  stcdeo, 
or  accidentallv  destroyed,  the  loss  fell  on  Uie 
purchaser,  unless  he  could  show  that  the  vendor 
nad  failed  in  his  legal  duty  of  dUigentia  [Culpa]. 
As  a  set-off  to  tlus  the  vendor  was  bound  to 
deliver  with  the  thing  itself  all  its  fruits,  aecee* 
sions,  increase,  &c.,  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract. If  the  purchase-money  was  not  paid,  it 
carried  interest.  The  vendor  was  bound  to  give 
free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ikung 
sold ;  and  if  the  property  was  recovered  from 
the  purchaser  by  a  third  person  who  proved  a 
better  title,  the  vendor  was  bound  to  indwrniifr 
him  [Eriotio].  Every  sale  contained  an  impiifin 
warranty  of  quality,  and  the  vendor  was  l^pslly 
answerable  for  defects.  (Hor.  Sai,  iL  8,  988» 
Ep.  iL  2.)  Oriffinally,  however,  a  seller  was 
not  liable  to  the  buyer  for  any  fouHs  or  defects, 
unless  he  was  aware  of  them  and  did  not  dis- 
close them,  or  unless  he  had  warranted  their 
absence ;  but  the  curule  aediles,  who  had  juns- 
diction  over  the  market,  promised  in  their  edkt 
to  give  actions  to  buyers  against  sellerB,  on 
account  of  any  non-apparent  faults  or  defects, 
for  rescinding  the  sale  on  this  ground  {actio 
redhihitoria)^  or  for  obtuning  an  abatement  in 
the  purchase  money  {actio  quanti  mtnom). 

Evi'otio.  Evincere  means  generally  to  de- 
prive a  person  of  a  thing  or  right,  of  which  be 
is  in  the  enjoyment,  b^  legal  process;  but  the 
commonest  case  of  evtctio  is  tnat  of  the  etm- 
tract  of  sale  [Emptio  venditio].  The  vendor 
not  being  bound  to  make  the  purchaser  owner 
of  the  thing  sold,  things  were  often  bought  sod 
sold  which  did  not  belons  to  the  vendor ;  and  w 
the  latter  could  give  no  better  title  than  hehsd 
himself,  the  purchaser  was  liable  to  be  deprxred 
of  the  rea  vendita  by  the  lawful  owner.  In 
ordinary  sales  it  was  usual  for  the  purchaser  to 
stipulate  for  a  penal  sum  of  twice  the  amount 
of  the  purchase-money  {atipulatio  duplae)  if 
so  deprived  of  the  property.  EventoaUy  it  be- 
came agenersl  rule  of  law,  that  if  ^e  pnrchsstf 
was  evicted  by  legal  process,  Uie  v^idor  most 
indemnify  him  {effictwnem  praestare), 

Exhibe'ndiim,  A'etio  ad,  was  a  praetoriaa 
action  in  peraonnmy  usually  of  a  preliminary 
character,  to  cause  the  owner  or  possessor  of  a 
thing  to  produce  it  with  a  view  to  a  trial :  e^. 
to  cause  the  production  of  a  slave,  when  it  was 
not  certain  what  slave  had  oommitted  the 
offence. 

In  default  of  production,  the  defendant  wonM 
be  condemned  in  damages  estimated  by  the 
plaintiff  on  his  oath.  (Cf.  *E|i,^vAr  xard- 
vraats,  Appendix,  Gbeek  Law.) 


F. 

FalSTun.  The  crime  of  f ahum  ooosistedof 
acts  of  fraud  which  were  injurious  to  Jida 
publicct^  such  as  forgery,  counterfeiting  money, 
and  perverting  the  course  of  iustioe  1^  perjorj. 
The  laws  of  the  Twelve  TaUes  providBd  that 
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a  person  who  gave  false  testimony  should  be 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rook,  and  that  a 
judge  who  took  a  bribe  should  be  liable  to 
capital  punishment.  The  next  legislation  in 
fatsum,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  contained  in  a 
UGx  Cornelia  de  faUia  passed  by  the  dictator 
Sulla,  which  instituted  a  quaettio  ad  populum 
for  this  crime. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  appears  to  have  included 
two  specific  kinds  of  falsum :  (1)  foi^ery  and 
snppr^«ion  of  wills,  and  (2)  adulteration  of  the 
coinage.  An  offence  against  either  branch  of 
this  law  was  a  crimen  publicum^  and  was  under 
the  cognisance  of  a  standing  qtuiestio.  The 
punishment  of  falsum  was  banishment  for  the 
honetiioreSy  and  the  mines,  crucifixion,  or  other 
d^rading  punishment  for  the  humiliores. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  wsm  subseijuently  made  to 
apply  to  other  instruments,  private  or  public, 
as  well  as  wills. 

Persons  guilty  of  falsifying  documents  are 
called /aZ«am.  The  Lex  <26 /aim  was  further 
extended  to  fraudulent  assumption  of  names  or 
rank.  The  crimen  falsi  was  also  made  to  in- 
clude perjury,  the  corruption  of  judges,  con- 
spiracy against  innocent  persons,  the  use  of 
false  weights  and  measures,  and  kindred 
offences.  ^ 

Faanilia  (O.  L.  fameliat  in  Oscan  famelo), 
is  probably  derived  from  Osc.  faa-ma  ('  house '), 
not  from  Osc  famel^  a  slave.  The  adjective 
famUiares  and  the  substantive/amuZi  signified 
originally  the  members  belonging  to  a  house. 
The  meaning  was  extended  so  as  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  subject  to  the  manus  or  control  of 
a  paterfamilias,  free  persons,  slaves  and  pro- 
perty, the  Greek  oIkos.  But  the  word  has  gene- 
rally narrower  significations:  i.e.  property  as 
an  adjunct  or  appendage  of  a  household  (Liv. 
iL  8,  XV.  41). 

FarniUia  sometimes  signifies  only  persons: 
i.e.  (1)  all  those  who  are  in  the  power  of  a  head 
of  a  family,  such  as  descendants  and  slaves; 
(3)  the  fr€«  persons  in  the  power  of  a  pater- 
familias, and  (8)  all  those  wno  are  connected 
by  agnation :  that  is,  all  who  would  be  in  the 
power  of  a  common  ancestor  if  he  were  living. 
[Cognati]  Members  of  the  same  famUia  were 
fcaniliares. 

Familia  is  frei^uently  used  to  signify  only 
the  slaves  belonging  to  a  head  of  a  family  (Cic. 
Fam.  xiv.  4).    It  may  also  he=^hereditas. 

The  head  of  a  familia  or  household,  known 
originally  as  esua  or  eruSf  was  a  Roman  citizen 
who  was  9ui  iuria.  As  master  of  his  house 
(domua)  and  its  belonging  he  was  dominus; 
as  governor  of  the  famihares,  or  members  of 
the  household,  he  was  paterfamilias.  His 
wife,  if  subject  to  his  manus,  was  m^aterfami- 
lias,  or  house-mother.  [Katrimoninm.]  A 
filiuB'  or  Jiliafamiliaa  was  a  male  or  female 
d(>8oendant  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
[Patria  potettai.] 

Fami'Iiae  eroUou'ndae  iadi'dmiL  When 
several  heredes  succeeded  to  an  inheritance, 
they  held  together  in  common  according  to 
their  resp^tive  shares.  Every  heres  was  en- 
titled to  a  division  of  the  hereditas.  In  case  the 
coheirs  could  not  agree,  the  division  was  made 
by  compulsory  process.  For  this  purpose  every 
heres  had  against  each  of  his  coneredes  a 
indicium  or  actio  famUiae  erciacundaef  given 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
arbiMy  who  were  appointed  by  the  magistrate 
for  the  purpose,  to  divide  the  familia,  which 
here  signifies  the  property  or  hereditas.  The 
heredes  were  bound  to  bring  in  for  division  any 
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property  received  from  the  deceased  in  his  life- 
time, as  part  of  their  share  of  the  inheritance. 
The  judicial  award  (adiudicatio)  of  the  arhitri 
could  not  be  disputed  in  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  origin  of  the  root  ebc-  or  hebc-  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  probably  means  '  to  divide.' 

Pa'rrenm.    [Xatrimonium.] 

Fi'otio.  Fictions  in  Roman  law,  as  in 
English  law,  are  *  those  things  that  have  no 
real  essence  in  their  own  body,  but  are  so 
acknowledged  and  accepted  in  law  for  some 
especial  purpose.*  The  main  purpose  of  fictions 
is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  making  new  law  with- 
out formulating  new  rules.  They  effect  this 
by  supposing  some  fact  or  condition  to  exist 
which  IS  absent,  the  thing  supposed  being  of 
such  a  nature  as,  being  admitted  to  exist, 
enables  rights  or  duties  to  arise  or  to  be  put 
an  end  to :  that  is,  they  extend  law  by  connect- 
ing cases  outside  it  with  cases  covered  by  it. 
Fictions  arose  from  the  ceremonial  character 
of  ancient  law,  which  itself  is  based  upon  the 
supposed  religious  sanction  attaching  to  tradi- 
ditional  formulas. 

One  instance  of  such  a  fiction  is  where  an  in- 
heritor only  has  Bonomm  pOMeilio  by  the 
praetor's  edict.  He  has  no  civil  title  as  teres, 
and  can  bring  no  civil  action,  nor  be  legally 
entitled  to  the  property  owned  by  the  deceased. 
The  praetor,  therefore,  framed /ormu2a«/{c^i. 
tiae,  by  which  it  was  feigned  that  the  honorum 
possessor  was  heres.  [Similar  fictions  are  de- 
scribed under  Ceuio  in  inre,  Kancipatio, 
and  PostliminimiL] 

The  change  from  the  legis  actio  to  the  formu- 
lary procedure  seems  to  have  been  partlycarried 
out  by  means  of /c^iotkw.  [Actio.]  The  per- 
sonifying of  a  people,  city,  corporation,  office 
{e.g.  aerarium),  foundation  {e.g.  a  temple),  so 
as  to  assimilate  them  to  individual  persons, 
was  originally  an  instance  of  fiction,  but  has 
come  to  be  no  longer  metaphorical.  Fictions 
graduallv  disappeared  in  the  later  period  of 
Boman  law;  and  several  which  still  survived 
were  disposed  of  by  Justinian. 

Fideioommi'Mam  was  a  bequest  which  a 
person  made  by  desiring  his  heir  or  legatee  to 
transfer  something  to  a  third  person.  Such  a 
bequest  was  one  of  a  fiduciary  kind,  its  execu- 
tion being  entrusted  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  reouest  was  made.  De- 
visees charged  with  ndeioommissa  were  at 
first  only  under  a  moral  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.  (Cic.  de  Fin. 
ii.  17,  18.)  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus  that  fideicommissa  were  made  legally 
binding. 

The  practice  of  creating  fideicommissa  arose 
from  the  desire  of  obtaining  greater  freedom  in 
respect  to  the  disposition  of  property  after 
death  than  the  civil  law  rules  of  inheritance 
admitted.  A  fideicommissum  could  be  more 
easily  created  than  a  legatum.  A  legatum  was 
not  vahd  unless  made  by  will  or  by  codicil 
confirmed  hj  will,  with  particular  forms  of 
words,  and  m  Latin.  A  fideicommissum,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  be  left  without  a  will  by 
simple  words  of  request,  such  as  /vdeicom- 
mitto,  volo  dari,  and  the  like.  It  might  either 
be  contained  in  written  documents,  called 
codicilli,  or  expressed  orally.  It  required  no 
particular  form  of  words,  and  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  Greek.  The  informal  character  of 
fideicommissa  made  them  specially  convenient 
when  a  man  was  called  on  suddenly  to  make  & 
disposition  of  his  property. 
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FideioommiBBa  were  much  nsed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  property  to  persons  who  were 
incapable  of  taking  directly  under  a  will,  such 
as  peregrini,  women,  oaelibes  and  orbi,  corpo- 
rate bodies,  inoertae  personae,  &o. 

The  differences  between  fideioommissa  and 
legata  disappeared  in  later  law,  and  Justinian 
entirely  assimilated  legata  and  fideioommissa. 

A  heres  requested  to  transfer  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  inheritance  to  some  one  else  is  called 
fduciariui ;  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer 
IS  to  be  made  bein^  termed  fideicommiuariua. 
The  heres  fidudanus  by  accepting  the  inheri- 
tance became  personally  bound  to  transfer  it  to 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Fideioommissa  were,  however,  sometimes 
lost,  because  the  fiduciarius  would  not  accept 
the  inheritance  if  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  the 
liability  of  heres,  or  if  he  got  little  or  no  ad- 
^mtage  in  so  doing ;  to  prevent  this,  the  heres 
who  was  chcurged  with  a  universal  fideicommis- 
Bum  was  given  the  right  of  transferring  the  in- 
heritance together  with  the  liabilities  attaching 
to  it,  or  of  retaining  one-fourth  of  the  inherit- 
ance, if  so  much  had  not  been  left  to  him  by  the 
deceased.  If  the  fiduciarius  refused  to  accept 
the  inheritance,  the  fideicommissarius  could 
oblige  him  by  action  to  do  so. 

Tidu'oia  is  a  lex  (2»c<a  or  supplementary  pro- 
vision sometimes  incorporated  in  a  mancipium 
or  in  utre  ceMio^  whereby  a  party  to  whom  a 
right  is  transferred  is  obliged  to  tnuisf er  it  again 
at  some  future  time  or  on  some  condition  being 
fulfilled.  This  species  of  provision  is  oeJled 
j^rduciOt  because  tne  obligation  which  it  creates 
18  expressly  based  on  the  fides  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  transfer  is  made.  Fiduciam  eoit- 
trahere  is  to  contract  such  an  obligation; 
fiduciofn  ctcHpere^  to  receive  property  so  trans- 
ferred (Liv.  xzxii.  88, 2).  A  fiduciarius,  or  party 
who  acquired  a  right  but  was  subject  to  a 
fiducia  respecting  it,  if  he  did  not  discharge  his 
obligation  was  lifiA)le  to  an  <icHo  fi^ucitie,  which 
was  an  <ictio  honae  fideiy  involving  infamia  as 
well  as  damages  for  the  loss  his  diuionesty  had 
caused  (Cic.  Bo9C.  Com,  6,  §  16).  The  fidu- 
ciarius was  owner  of  the  rea  fiuucia/ria,  but 
was  liable  if  he  did  not  take  proper  care  of  the 
reSf  and  he  had  to  account  tor  all  profits  de- 
rived from  it  (Cic.  Caecin.  8,  §  7) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  claim  to  be  indemnified  for  ex- 
penses. It  was  common  to  make  a  fiducia  with 
a  friend  in  order  to  secure  the  safe  custody  of 
property ;  and,  in  fact,  this  seems  to  have  been 
m  early  law  the  only  legal  means  of  making  a 
deposit  or  a  loan  of  a  roecific  thing. 

A  fiducia  was  entered  into  with  a  creditor  for 
the  purpose  of  mor^^aging  property  to  him,  the 
legal  estate  being  conveyed  to  the  mortgagee 
on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  a 
re-oonveyance  when  the  debt  was  paid,  as  in  the 
English  common  law  mortgage.  [Pi(pLas.] 
Fiducia  as  a  form  of  mortgage  continued  m  use 
for  some  time  after  the  forms  of  pignus  and 
hypotheca  were  reco^piised,  on  account  of  the 
great  security  which  it  gave  to  the  mortgagee. 

Po'rmola.    [Actio.] 

Furtom,  'theft,'  is  the  act  of  unlawfully 
handling  a  thing  capable  of  being  stolen^  with 
the  wrongful  intention  either  of  appropriating 
it  or  mwng  use  of  it  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Moveable  thmgs  only  could  be  objects  of  furtum. 
Things  without  an  owner  {res  nulUus),  such  as 
wild  animals  or  things  abandoned  by  their 
owner,  could  not  be  stolen;  but  everything 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  paterfamilias  which  was 
not  res  wnmohUis  was  capable  of  furtum. 
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There  could  be  no  furtum  unless  there  was 
an  animus  fwrandi,  or  wrongful  intentioB  of 
appropriating  property  with  a  view  to  gain, 
lliere  must  also  be  eontredatio  tvi,  or  moving 
of  a  thing  from  its  place.  The  act  most  be 
invito  domwiOt  otherwise  the  principle  *  volenti 
non  fit  iniuria '  was  applicable.  A  person  wa» 
guilty  of  theft  who  assisted  in  carrying  it  ooc^ 
thouffh  he  did  not  himself  handle  me  res ;  bet 
mercuy  to  instigate  a  furtum  without  tikii^ 
part  in  its  execution  was  not  furtum. 

Furtum  wsm  either  manifestum  or  nw  nusmi- 
festunu  It  was  mamfeatwrn  when  the  pecMD 
was  caught  in  the  act,  or  even  if  the  fur 
detected  before  he  reached  the  place  to 
he  designed  to  carry  the  thing. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestnm 
by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  capital  [Caput] : 
a  freeman  was  flogged  and  assigned  as  a  bonds- 
man (addicttts)  to  the  injured  party,  unlees  be 
could  buy  off  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  vengteanoe 
(Cic.  TuU,  §  60):    a  slave  was  flogged  and 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    The  Edict  of 
the  Praetor  subsequently  substituted  for  tiiis 
punishment  an  custio  quadrupli,  which  entitled 
the  injured  party  to  claim  from  the  thief  four- 
fold the  value  of  the  thing  stolen.    The  aetioa 
by  which  the  penalty  was  recovered  on  acoooat 
of  furtum  is  <^ed  cLcHofurH.    ItwasJbroo^t 
by  the  person  interested  in  the  safe  custody  of 
the  thmg,  whether  as  owner  oar  not:   e,g.  a 
creditor  might  have  this  action  against  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  la^er  unlaw- 
fully deprived  him  of  possession.    Besides  his 
claim  to  a  penalty,  the  injured  party  had  a 
civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  which 
is  called  condieHo  furtiva.    This  action  mi^ 
be  brought  by  anyone  who  had  a  r«d  ri^  in 
the  res  furtiva.    The  defendant  in  this  actioo 
was  the  /ur,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  his 
heredes. 

Furtum  was  not  a  criminal  offence  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  but  only  a  civil  wrong ;  sabs»> 
quently  tne  injured  par^  waa  given  the  alter- 
native of  instituting  a  criminal  proeeoutuHi  or 
of  suing  for  the  twofold  or  fourfold  penal^.  In 
the  pursuit  of  a  thief  ttie  hue  and  cry  might  be 
raised,  ^Prende  furem.*  The  owner  of  the 
stolen  property  conducted  the  search  for  it 
{qiubesUo)^  olaiming  the  right  of  searching  the 
house  where  he  supposed  his  Tptop&eij  to  be. 
Anyone  who  prevented  a  person  fnnn  seaichisg 
for  a  furtum  or  stolen  thing  was  liable  to  the 
ac^fo  fyrti  prohibitu  From  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian a  person  who  received  property  which  he 
knew  to  have  been  stolen  was  liable  to  the  actio 
furiiy  and  the  search  for  stol^i  property 
conducted  by  public  officials  only. 

Violent  taking  of  the  property  of  another ' 
rapina.  Here  the  praetor  gave  a  special  actkn, 
known  as  cioHo  vt  bononun  rtiptorum.  The 
origin  of  tiiis  action  is  referred  by  Cicero  {TtdL 
c  8)  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  robbeiy 
witn  violence  became  common. 


H. 

Heret.  Heres  or  heredes  sisnifles  the  per^ 
son  or  persons  who  suooeeded  to  the  entin 
inheritance  [XTniYenitM]  of  a  deceased  person 
under  the  rules  of  the  lus  Civile.  Suoh  a 
succession  comprehended  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities,  including  debts,  of  the  person  de- 
ceased, except  in  so  far  as  they  tenmnated  with 
his  life ;  and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hendi- 
tas.     Several  heredes  {coheredes)   succeeded 
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together  to  the  entize  inheritance,  thongh  they 
might  take  in  different  proportions.  The  word 
hereditas  may  also  mean,  not  the  snccession 
itself,  but  the  property  and  other  nghte  which 
are  the  object  of  the  succession.  The  snoces- 
■ion  of  a  legatarius  differed  from  that  of  a 
bares,  in  that  it  was  only  a  singnlar  one,  limited 
by  the  legatttnif  and  a  legatarios  incurred  no 
liability  tat  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  (1)  by  being 
named  as  snch  {inatitutuSf  acriptuSf  facttu)  in 
a  lawful  will  [Teitamentnm] ;  or  (2)  if  a  person 
died  intestate  {inteatatus)^  or  having  made  a 
will  which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritiuioe  came 
to  those  to  whom  the  law  gave  it  under  the 
mlea  of  intestacy,  and  was  called  hereddtas 
legiHma  or  ab  irUeatcUo. 

(1)  The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  for- 
mality which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a 
wilL  If  the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes, 
and  complied  with  all  the  other  legal  forms, 
still  his  oisposition  of  his  property  was  not  a 
wilL  The  testator  might  either  name  one  per- 
son as  heres  or  sevenJ  persons  as  coheredes, 
and  he  might  divide  Ihe  hereditas  among  them 
as  he  pleaMMl  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were 
generally  expressed  by  reference  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  {u  :  thus,  'heres  ex  asse '  is  heres 
to  the  whole  property;  'heres  ex  dodrante,' 
heres  to  three-fourths.  (Cic.  Att.  xiii.  48. 
Tii.  8,  Case,  6, 17.)  [As.]  If  there  were  several 
heredes  named  without  distinction,  the  jffo- 
perty  belonged  to  them  in  equal  shares.  A 
neres  might  be  instituted  either  unconditionally 
{p%Mre)y  or  on  the  fulfilment  of  a  condition  {auh 
condicione)t  but  the  institution  could  not  be 
made  defeasible  on  the  occurrence  of  a  future 
event,  nor  could  it  be  limited  to  take  effect  for 
a  certain  period,  since  a  person  who  once  be- 
came universal  successor  always  remained  so 
{temel  herea^  semper  herea),  Ck>nditions  en- 
foroed  on  the  heres,  to  be  binding  on  him,  must 
be  lawful,  and  neither  immoral  nor  impossible. 
In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
tiJce  place,  the  testator  must  have  the  legal 
capacity  of  making  a  will  {teata/menti  fcuitio 
ctcHva).  [TMtainexitniii.]  Also  the  person 
who  18  instituted  heres  must  have  a  legal 
capacity  to  be  heres,  at  the  time  of  the  institu- 
ticm,  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  at 
the  time  d  his  accepting  the  inheritance.  As 
a  general  rule,  only  Roman  citizens  could  be 
named  as  heredes  in  the  will  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen; but  a  slave  as  well  as  a  filiuafamilicLa 
oonld  be  named  heres.  Persons  not  Roman 
citiasens,  who  had  received  the  commercium 
(ezoept  Latini  luniani),  could  be  instituted 
heredes,  and  could  take  legata. 

Heredes  were  either  neceaaarii^  aui  ei  necea- 
aarUf  or  extranet.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a 
slave  of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  time,  and  became  heres  by 
opeiation  of  law  {neeeaaario)  without  any  act 
of  his  own.  The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were 
those  fllii-  or  filiae-familias,  lawfully  begotten 
or  adopted,  in  the  power  of  the  deceased  at  the 
time  ol  his  death,  who  by  that  event  became 
•let  iuria,  A  wife  in  manu,  as  being  in  loco 
JUiae,  was  aua  herea,  Sui  heredea  are  called 
necessary,  because,  willing  or  unwilling,  they 
become  suooessors.  Thus  the  succession  of  the 
auu*  herea  is  assumed  in  the  Twelve  Tables  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  involuntary  succession 
of  this  class  of  heredes  was  a  hardsnip  to  them 
in  the  event  of  an  insolvent  inheritance  {dcbm- 
noaa  hereditas) :  hence  the  praetor  permitted 
them  to  abstain  trom  the  succession  (abatinere 


ae  ab  hereditate)^  and  to  allow  the  creditors  to 
sell  the  property.    All  other  heredes,  being  not 
in  the  power  of  the  deceased,  are  called  ex- 
tranei. 
Extranet   or   volutUarii  heredea   did    not 

niire  the  inheritance  until  they  had  accepted 
y  their  own  free  act.  The  act  of  entering 
on  an  inheritance  {hereditatem  adire\  if  once 
carried  out,  could  not  be  revoked,  except  on 
some  speciaJ  ground.  A  testator  might  fix  in 
his  will  a  certain  time  for  the  cretio  heredita^ 
Ha :  that  is,  for  a  heres  to  determine  {cerTiere) 
whether  he  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not ; 
hence  the  phrase  cemere  hereditatem.  The 
formal  woros  of  cretio,  which  were  declared 
before  witnesses  in  the  house  of  the  deceased, 
were  'earn  hereditatem  adeo  cemoque.'  The 
formalities  of  cretio  had  become  obsolete  before 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees 
of  heredes  in  a  will  (aubatituiio)  to  take  effect  if 
the  heres  first  named  (jfrimo  aradu)  did  not 
accept.  The  person  first  namea  became  herea 
by  tne  act  of  cretion,  and  the  aubatitutut 
{aecundua  herea,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5,  48 ;  Tao.  Ann, 
i.  8)  was  then  entirely  excluded.  (For  herea 
fiducioHua,  see  PideioommiAram.) 

If  a  man's  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  hie 
will,  it  was  necessary,  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian, that  he  should  be  made  free  also  by 
the  will ;  the  words  were, '  Stichus  servus  mens 
liber  heresque  esto.' 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was 
bound  either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exhere- 
date  him  (exheredem  facere)  expressly  [nomi- 
natim).  If  he  passed  him  over  in  silence 
(ailentiopraeterierit),  the  will  was  void  {inutile, 
non  iure  factum) . 

Daughters  and  grandchildren,  who  were  aui 
heredea,  could,  in  the  time  of  the  classical 
jurists,  be  exheredated  by  a  general  clause 
'  ceteri  exheredes  sunto.'  If  they  were  passed 
over  in  silence,  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid 
will;  but  they  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
inheritance  by  accretion,  as  it  was  termed 
{aeriptia  heredibua  adcreacunt). 

For  cases  in  which  a  valid  will  became  in- 
validated, see  TettamentunL 

If  an  ingenuus  died  intestate,  the  succession, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
{legitima  hereditaa),  came  to  the  aui  heredea, 
who  took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares,  if  they 
were  children  of  the  deceased.  The  distribution 
among  grandchildren  was  in  atirpea — that  is, 
among  the  stocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the 
ancestor — and  not  in  capita,  or  among  the 
individuals  in  equal  proportions.  If  an  intestate 
had  no  aui  heredea,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  agnati,  i.e.  all  those  who  would 
be  under  the  power  of  a  common  ancestor  if  he 
were  alive.  [CognatL^j  The  hereditas  did  not 
belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  the  nearest 
of  kin  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  person  had  died  intestate.  In  case  there  was 
no  suus  heres  or  proximus  agnatus,  or  if  the 
proximns  agnatus  was  unwilling  to  accept,  the 
succession  devolved  on  the  gerUHea  (see  Gem). 

The  hereditates  of  women  intestate  came  to 
their  agnati  just  as  the  inheritance  of  males ; 
but  women  were  not  allowed  by  the  ius  civile 
to  succeed  as  agnates,  if  further  removed  than 
sisters.  A  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  come 
in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter  to  her  husbemd,  and  shared  as  one  of 
his  children.  If  (as  was  usually  the  case)  she 
was  not  in  manu  viri,  she  had  no  legitimate 
succession  to  her  husband ;  and  as  the  mother 
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and  her  children  belonged  to  different  familiae, 
they  had  no  reciprocal  rights  of  oonsangainit^ 
or  suocession  to  one  another.  It  was  not  nntU 
the  time  of  Hadrian  that  a  mother  was  given 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  her  children.  Children 
were  given  the  right  of  sucoeeding  to  their 
mother  in  178  aj>. 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  or  intes- 
tate (Cio.  Leqg.  ii.  19),  and  had  not  only  a 
olaim  to  all  his  property,  and  all  that  was  doe 
to  him,  bat  was  bonnd  by  all  his  obligations, 
exoept  those  which  were  pat  an  end  to  by  death. 
He  succeeded  to  the  8a4yra  famUiaruL,  as 
attached  to  the  property,  and  was  bound  to 
maintain  them.  Hence  the  expression  *sine 
flacris  hereditas,'  i.e.  hereditas  unencumbered 
with  sacra  (Plant.  Gapt.  iv.  1,  8).  It  was  a 
religious  duty  of  the  heres  to  bury  the  deceased 
(cf.  Plant.  Men.  iii.  2,  27). 

The  heres  on  acquiring  an  hereditas  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  personally  liable  on  account  of 
the  obligations  of  the  deceased,  but  Justinian 
provided  that  he  should  not  be  bound  beyond 
what  the  property  would  satisfy,  provided  he 
made  out  an  inventory  (inventwrium)  of  the 
properdin  a  certain  form  and  within  a  certain 
time.  The  heres,  after  satisfying  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  was  bound  to  pay  the  legacies 
out  of  the  surplus;  but  before  doing  so  he  was 
entitled  to  deduct  a  fourth  for  himiBelf  (called 
theFalcidian  fourth).  [Legatom;  Fideioom- 
mifsom.] 

Coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportion.  For  the  purpose  of  parti- 
tion and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator, 
a  sale  was  often  necessary  (Cic.  Att.  xi.  16). 
If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about  the  parti- 
tion, any  of  them  might  institute  a  partition  suit, 
<3aJled  dcHo  familiae  erciacuridae  [Fam.  ere. 
iudioinml 

From  tiie  time  of  a  man's  death  until  it  was 
determined  who  was  his  heres,  the  hereditas 
was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  toc^tf. 
When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  person  was 
considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  incident  to 
the  hereditas  nrom  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
testator  or  intestate. 


Impu'bei,  Infiuis.  Persons  were  distin- 
guished with  reference  to  their  age  as  follows : 

(1)  InfanteSf  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year. 

(2)  InfanHa  maioreSy  from  seven  years  to 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  for  a  male,  twelve  for 
a  female. 

These  two  classes  are  impuheres. 

(8)  AdolescerUeSt  aduUt^  puberes,  minores 
XXV  annie  or  simply  minoreSj  from  the  age  of 
puberty  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year 
[Curator]. 

(4)  MaioreSf  from  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  irtwuberea : 

(1)  In/anSt  infantia. — m  a  legal  sense  the 
expression  qui  fori  potest  expressed  not  only 
the  use  of  speech,  but  also  the  capacity  of  using 
legal  forms  of  words,  and  being  legally  re- 
sponsible. The  termination  of  infantia  was 
fiixed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year. 

(2)  Impuberes,  infantia  maiores. — An  im- 
pubes  who  had  passed  the  limits  of  infantia 
and  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  father  could  do 
any  legal  act  with  the  sanction  (auctoritas)  of 
his  tutor ;  without  the  interposition  of  his  tutor 
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he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  Iot  his 
benefit,  not  such  as  might  injure  him.  He 
could  acquire  the  ownership  of  property  alone, 
but  he  could  not  alienate  it  unl^  wi^  tibe 
concurrence  of  his  tutor.  He  could  ent^  into 
a  betrothal  {»pon»€Uia)  alone,  becauae  spotualia 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  liability  to  be  soed: 
but  he  could  not  contract  a  valid  marriage. 
An  impubes  could  not  without  the  aanctioo  ol 
his  tutor  be  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  fmit. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  an  hereditaa  wi^ 
the  sanction  of  his  tutor  [Heres]. 

An  impubes  maior  infantia  was  liable  on 
account  of  his  delicts,  if  he  understood  the 
nature  of  his  acts. 

The  attainment  of  puberty  by  a  man  was 
celebrated  by  sacrifices  and  by  the  assumptioa 
of  the  toga  virilis.  On  attaining  puberW,  a 
man  became  capable  of  exercising  public  rismta, 
but  could  not  participate  in  the  Comitta  Umt- 
turiata,  and  was  not  liable  for  military  service 
till  he  had  reached  inventus,  i.e.  completed  hu 
seventeenth  year. 

Inoe'lidiiim.   The  crime  of  setting  any  object 
on  fire,  whereby  the  property  of  another  is 
endangered.     It  does  not  (as  arton)  neoe^ttrOy 
imply  malice  or  forethought.    To  set  piupcttj 
on    fire    wittingly    (pruaens)   was   a   servras 
offence  under  the  Twelve  Tables.    If  dene  by 
accident  {caaUt  id  eat  neglegenHa),  the  early 
law  obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injury  kie 
had  committed.     The  crime  of  inoendium  was 
the  subject  of   various  enactments  in  the  last 
centurv  of  the  Hepablic   Sulla  in  his  Lex  Cor- 
nelia ae  sicariis  punished  malicious  (dolo  male) 
incendium  with   aquae  et   ignia  interdieHo. 
It  was  included  in  the  Lex  Pcnnpeia  de  vi, 
52  B.C.,   and   in  the  Lex  lulia  de  vi  ot  Out 
dictator  Caesar,  the  penalty  being  £Muae  et 
ignis  interdictio  (Cic.  PhU,  i.  9, 28).  Toecrimf 
of  incendium  fell  equally  under  vis  puhUea  and 
visprivata :  and  besides  criminal  prosecutiani,  a 
person  could  also  bring  actions  to  recover  ocoii- 
penaation  for  injury.     In  the  imperial  pmod 
distinctions  were  inade  in  the  crime,  according 
to  the  greater  or  smaller  danger  of  tiie  inon- 
dium :  and  according  as  the  net  had  been  per- 
formed dolOt  culpa,  or  caau.    Where  there  vts 
negligence  but  not  malice,  compensatioci  vts 
due.    If  the  incendium  was  purely  aoddentsl 
{fortuitum\  no  compensation  was  necessary. 

During  the  Empire  incendium  gave  rise  to  a 
cognitio  extraorainariay  held  usually  by  tibe 
praefectus  urbi,  but  in  some  cases  by  the  prae- 
fectus  vigilum.  Malicious  inoendium  in  tbe 
town  was  in  all  cases  punished  eapUe,  htmi- 
Horea  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  bunt 
alive ;  those  in  a  better  nosition  were  punished 
by  tile  sword,  and  for  tiioee  of  a  still  h^ber 
rank  deportatio  was  the  penalty.  Milder  cases 
of  incendium  were  tried  summarily  by  Uie  prae- 
fectus vigilum  [Yigiles],  who  inight  disntn 
with  a  caution  or  punish  fuatibus  or  flageUis. 
He  had  to  remit  the  more  aggravated  cases  %o 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  praefectus  urbi. 

Inoe'xLiiu.    [Caput;  Genial.] 

Inoe'stum.  Incestus,  derived  from  in  sad 
coMtus,  is  applied  as  an  adjective  to  any  act  that 
may  be  r^urded  as  a  breach  of  morality  or 
religion.  Hence  the  substantive  ineestum  in 
its  earliest  signification  was  applied  to  acts 
which  religion,  or  natural  mor^ty  which  bsd 
a  religious  sanction,  forbade.  It  was  applied 
therefore  (1)  to  breaches  of  religions  obli^sitiaa, 
such  as  the  unchastity  of  a  vestal,  and  (S). 
whether  under  the  name  of  marriage  or  not, 
to  sexual  relations  within  certain  agrees  of 
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oonnoigninity :  saoh  as  (a)  incestuTn  iure 
gentium,  or  offeDces  against  common  rules  of 
morality,  and  (6)  incestum  iure  civiiif  which 
includes  such  actions  as  were  forbidden  by 
positive  law. 

The  old  Roman  law  probably  took  cognisance 
of  inceetum  onl^  as  a  religions  offence.  A  sur- 
vival of  this  view  is  found  in  the  sacra  and 
piaoula  which  even  at  a  late  period  followed  a 
oondemnation  on  this  charge  (Tac  Ann,  xii.  8). 
The  Vestal  was  tried  before  the  pontifioes  (Liv. 
viii.  16;  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9,  22),  and,  if  found 
guilty,  was  led  through  the  forum  and  buried 
•live  in  the  Campus  i^leratus  near  the  Colline 
gate  (liiv.  viii.  15,  xzii.  67;  Juv.  iv.  9),  her 
panunour  being  scourged  to  death  (Liv.  xxii. 
67). 

To  constitute  the  incest  which  arose  from 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  d^prees  of  rela- 
tionship, dolus  was  necessary ;  and  thus  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact  was  always  excused.  The 
prohibited  d^prees  of  relationship  might  exist 
eiUier  (1)  between  ascendants  or  descendants, 
ue.  those  who  bore  to  one  another  the  relation 
of  parents  to  children,  whether  by  (a)  cognaiio, 
ib)  aMnita$,  or  (c)  adoptio ;  or  (2)  collaterally 
{ex  uUere).  The  relations  of  affinitiu  were 
possibly  not  an  absolute  bar  to  marriage  in 
Cicero's  time  (Cic.  Cluent.  5, 11),  though  a  mar- 
riage between  affines  might  be  contra^  to  front 
wiores ;  they  were  perhaps  first  made  a  jnound  of 
invalidity  bv  the  Lex  lulia,  8  a.i>.  (2)  The  other 
class  of  prohibited  d^prees  included  those  who 
were  coUaterallv  related  either  by  nature  or 
(in  most  cases)  bv  adoption  or  afluiity.  Mar- 
riage between  uncle  and  niece,  aunt  and  nephew, 
was  prohibited  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who 
married  his  niece  Agrippina  (Suet.  Claud.  26 ; 
Tac  Ann.  xiii.  5  and  7),  out  was  subsequently 
made  illegal.  The  law  relating  to  marriage 
between  cousins  was  subject  to  much  change. 
UndCT'  the  law  of  Justinian  marriage  even 
between  first  cousins  was  allowed.  Brothers 
and  sisters  in  law,  as  a  general  rule,  could  not 
marry. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  within  forbidden 
degrees,  the  marriage  was  void  and  the  children 
ill^timate,  and  the  man  was  subject  to  punish- 
ment extending  to  relegation  in  a  case  of  dolus ; 
in  the  case  of  adultery  with  a  married  woman 
within  the  bounds  of  relationship,  the  punish- 
ment was  deportaHo  in  insulam  for  the  man, 
relegatio  for  the  woman;  and  thirdly,  stuprum, 
when  the  related  woman  was  unmarried,  was 
punished  in  the  case  of  the  man  by  deportaiio. 

Infk'miA.  Infamia  was  a  moral  censure 
pronounced  by  a  competent  authority  in  the 
state  (the  censor  or  the  praetor)  on  individual 
members  of  the  community,  as  a  result  of 
certain  actions  which  they  had  committed,  or 
certain  modes  of  hfe  which  they  had  pursued. 
The  persons  so  censured  were  called  infames. 
Infainia  could  be  inflicted  either  by  the  censor 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  or  by  the 
praetor  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  own  court, 
and  as  the  consequence  of  a  conviction  for 
certain  offences. 

(1)  The  original  view  of  infamy  being  that  it 
WBji  a  course  pursued  in  the  pubhc  interest,  the 
causes  of  infamy  were  those  acts  which  would 
render  a  man  unworthy  of  continuing  to  perform 
public  duties.  The  pewer  of  pronouncing  this 
moral  verdict  rested  with  the  censor,  and  arose 
natorally  out  of  his  duty  of  registering  the 
names  of  Boman  citizens  in  their  several  orders 
on  the  occasion  of  a  census,  and  according  to 
the  different  standards  required  in  consideration 
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of  the  status  of  the  person.  A  proiession,  for 
instance,  which  disc^uaUfied  for  office  need  not 
disquahfy  for  the  right  of  voting ;  while  some 
professions,  such  as  that  of  an  actor,  disqualified 
for  every  honour.  There  were  no  fixed  rules  to 
bind  the  magistrate :  and  much  as  the  censor's 
decisions  resembled  a  trial  at  law  in  outward 
appearance,  they  differed  from  it  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  fixed  rules  of  procedure  for  con- 
ducting the  case,  and  no  fixed  rules  of  law  for 
bindintr  the  decision  arrived  at  (Cic.  Cluent. 
46, 12^.  It  was  not  a  iudicium,  says  Cicero, 
but  an  animadvereio  and  an  exercise  of  au<:tO' 
ritae  {ib.  42, 117),  and  it  was  not  followed  by 
strictly  penal  consequences.  Though  it  might 
disqualify,  it  did  not  punish,  and  the  result  of 
the  censor's  judgment  was  only  ignominia  (Cic. 
B^.  4,  6.)  The  process  was  spoken  of  as  a 
notatio,  from  the  nota  (or  subecriptio)  which 
the  censor  wrote  under  the  name  oi  the  person 
affected  (Liv.  xxxix.  42,  6;  Cic.  Cluent.  46, 
118),  the  offence  which  formed  the  ground  of 
censure  being  usnaUy  spoken  of  as  probrum. 
Censors  were  not  bound  by  the  acts  of  their 
predecessors.  Certain  disqualifications,  how- 
ever, were  permanent,  and  thus  the  censorian 
infamia  came  to  assume  in  time  a  tralaticiary 
character. 

In  this  way  the  ex-magistrate  might  be 
degraded  for  a  misuse  of  his  powers  (Plut. 
Ttb.  Qracch.  2;  Liv.  xliv.  16,  8),  the  index 
for  accepting  bribes  (Cic.  Cluent.  42,  119), 
the  soldier  for  shirking  service  (Liv.  xxiv.  18), 
for  cowardice,  or  disobedience  in  battle  (Liv. 
xxvii.  11).  Further,  misuse  of  the  right  of 
voting,  false  witness  and  perjury  (Cic.  Off. 
iii.  81,  111),  criminal  condemnation,  theft  and 
some  other  private  delicts  (Cic.  Cluent.  42, 
120),  and  dishonourable  conduct  in  trade  (Suet. 
Au^.  89),  involved  infamy.  It  was  also  the 
result  of  certain  professions,  such  as  that  of  a 
mime,  and  of  dishonour  in  private  life,  arising 
from  non-performance  of  the  sacra  gentilicia, 
misuse  of  the  powers  of  divorce,  and  even  from 
bad  husbandry,  neglect  of  property,  and  pro- 
digal Uving  (Pint.  Tib.  Qracch.  14). 

(2)  Praetorian  infamia  alwavs  follows  as  the 
result  of  a  personal  act,  and  depends  either 
on  a  judicial  sentence  or  on  an  extra-judicial 
matter  of  fact.  From  the  praetorian  point  of 
view,  vis.  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  we  find  that  infamia  followed  condemna- 
tion in  a  iudiciun%  publicum^  and  was  attached 
to  perjury  of  certam  kinds ;  to  certain  private 
delicts,  theft,  robbery,  injury,  and  deceit  {dolus 
malus)  (Cic.  Cluent.  42,  111),  to  breaches  of 
certain  obligatory  relations,  to  insolvency,  and 
to  certain  acts  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
sexes. 

The  effect  of  infamia  was  always  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  certain  public  rights.  The  senator 
was  removed  from  the  album,  the  knight  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  position  in  the  eques- 
trian centuries  (Liv.  xxix.  87,  9),  and  the  com- 
moner was  removed  from  the  tribe  {tribu 
moverij:  i.e.  either  removed  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  tribe  (Liv.  xlv.  16 ;  Cic.  Cluent 
48,  122),  or  relegated  from  all  the  thirty-five 
tribes  to  the  position  of  an  aerarius  (Liv.  xlii. 
10):  i.e.  civitas  sine  suffragio.  The  extreme 
penalty,  however,  might  also  be  infiicted  upon 
senators  or  equites  (Liv.  xliv.  16, 8).  In  private 
law  infamia  disqualified  from  acting  as  cognitor 
or  mrocurator,  etc. 

lage'llllllB  in  its  original  sense  was  probably 
synonymous  wiUi  ffentiliSj  implying  pure  de- 
scent as  an  essential  condition  for  sharing  in 
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«<kms,  and  applying  to  patrioianB  only.  Later, 
however,  witn  the  srowm  of  plebeian  privile^res, 
ingenuuB  came  to  be  used  as  denoting  a  distinc- 
tion within  the  plebeian  oonunnnity.  Free  men 
(Uberi)  are  divided  into  vngenui  and  Uhertini 
(Liv.  vi.  90).  The  term  Uhertini^  we  are  told, 
was  origirally  nsed  to  cover,  not  merely  mann- 
mitted  ^ves,  but  their  descendants  in  the 
first  degree  (Suet.  Claud.  24).  It  was  employed, 
therefore,  to  signify  one  who  was  bom  of  nree, 
but  not  of  freebom  parents.  Ingenuitas  was 
the  opposite  status  to  lihertinitatt  and  inge- 
nuvs  denoted  one  who  was  sprung  from  freebom 
parents.  The  sons  of  hbertini  were  subsequently 
considered  as  ingenui.  Ingenuus,  then,  first 
denoted  one  who  had  free  ancestors  in  the 
second  degree,  and  freebom  ancestors  in  the 
first  degree ;  later  it  denoted  one  who  was  him- 
self freebom. 

At  the  time  of  Justinian  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  ingenuitas  in  the  child  was 
that  it  ^ould  be  the  son  of  a  free  mother,  the 
status  of  the  father  not  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  condition  of  marriage  not 
being  required.  A  libertinus  could  not  by 
adoption  become  ingenuus.  But  under  the 
Empire  ingenuitas  or  the  iura  ingenuitatis 
might  be  acquired  by  the  favour  of  the  princeps, 
in£rectly  by  the  gift  of  the  Kold  ring  {iu9 
aureorum  anulorum),  or  directlv  bv  the  nata- 
libus  restitutio.  The  gold  ring  had  long  been 
the  mark  qf  equestrian  rank,  and  the  conferring 
of  the  gold  ring  on  a  libertinus  carried  with  it, 
in  the  earl^  principate,  not  merely  ingenuitas, 
but  admission  to  the  equestrian  order. 

Iniu'ria.  Iniuria,  in  the  general  sense, 
signifies  a  violation  of  law,  what  is  not  iu$. 
The  person  is  called  iniuriuay  later  iniustu*. 
[Bamnum,  4o.] 

Iniuria,  in  a  special  case,  is  the  term  which 
denotes  a  particular  kind  of  wrong  or  delict, 
committed  against  a  man's  person,  as  distinct 
from  his  property :  i.e.  any  unlawful  act  by  which 
an  insult  {cantumeUOf  ffjSpis)  is  conveyed  by  one 
person  to  another.  It  follows  from  the  nature 
of  this  delict  that  it  cannot  arise  without  an 
intention  to  act  unlawfully  {dolu$).  Thus  it 
might  be  done  by  assaulting  a  man,  as  bv  strik- 
ing or  beating  mm ;  by  other  conduct  likely  to 
bnng  a  man  into  contempt  or  derision,  as  by 
insulting  gestures,  vociferous  abuse  (convt- 
eium),  scurrilous  songs  and  verses,  libellous 
writings  (Plant  Cure.  iv.  2,  17;  Cic.  QuitU. 
Fr.  ii.  8,  2) ;  by  demanding  a  debt  in  a  way 
likely  to  injure  a  man's  character;  by  summon- 
ing a  debtor  to  court  in  an  illegal  manner; 
by  illegally  distraining  on  a  man's  goods,  &o. 
A  man  might  sustain  iniuria  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  person  of  members  of  his  family 
who  were  in  his  power.  Iniuria  to  a  wife  was 
&lso  iniuria  to  her  husband.  No  iniuria  could 
be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a 
slave  were  an  iniuria  to  his  master. 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  iniuria.  The  penalty  of  iniuria 
for  a  limb  broken  was  retaliation  [Talio] ;  for  a 
bone  broken  or  bruised,  three  hundred  asses  if 
the  person  injured  was  a  freeman,  one  hundred 
and  fiity  if  a  slave. 

The  ordinary  penalty  for  iniuria  in  the  Twelve 
Tables  was  twenty-five  asses.  Libellous  songs 
or  verses  {occentus :  of.  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1, 146)  at 
public  festivities  were  followed  by  an  additional 
punishment  affecting  the  caput  of  the  offender, 
which  involved  scourging  as  well  as  loss  of  liberty 
(cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  c.  164),  or  perhaps  even  death  (Cio. 
Bep.  iv.  1^.    Later,  an  action  was  established 
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by  the  praetor  (ctctio  iniuri<iru7n  tiettimaUjruiX 
in  whicm  the  injured  party  was  allowed  to  ckkian 
such  damages  as  he  uonght  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  the  index  might  give  the  full  amount  or 
less.  This  became  the  ordinary  remedy  on  ac- 
count of  iniuria. 

In  determining  the  damages  in  the  actio 
aestimatoria  the  praetor  had  to  distingiiish  be- 
tween an  outrage  {airox  iniuria)  and  an  offenee 
of  a  less  serious  kind.  An  iniuria  had  the  cha- 
racter of  airoxy  either  from  the  act  ita^  or  the 
place  where  it  was  done,  or  from  the  oonditiaaL 
of  the  person  outraged.  Inf  amia  was  a  sequeooe 
of  conaemnation  in  an  actio  tnt«r»anff»  [Ib- 
faoiia]. 

The  actio  imuriarum  bein^  regarded  as  a 
personal  and  vindictive  action  (vimdietam, 
tjairams)  could  not  be  maintained  bv  the  heir  of 
tine  person  outraged.  It  became  the  rule  Uiai 
every  kind  of  iniuria  might  be  made  the  sobjeei 
of  either  criminal  {extra  ordinem :  see  CriaMi^ 
or  civil  proceedings.  Various  imperial  consti- 
tutions affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (Xioelll]. 

Inititutio'iiet.  A  student  beginning  the 
study  of  law  was  instituted  in  the  sabje^  {in- 
itiiui);  i.e.  he  went  through  an  elementary 
course  of  1^^  instmction,  beginning  wiUi  the 
Twelve  Tables,  under  the  dir^tion  of  a  com- 
petent lawyer.  Such  introductory  study  led  to 
the  publication  of  law  books  of  an  eduoatioDal 
kind,  which  were  called  InitituHoncM, 

The  most  important  treatise  of  tiiis  kind  that 
we  know  of  is  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  writtoi 
about  160  A.D.,  in  four  books  or  oommentaries. 
The  palimpsest  MS.  of  Gains  was  discovered  in 
the  library  of  the  Chdpter  of  Verona,  by  Nie* 
buhr,  in  1816.  The  work  has  some  appearanee 
of  being  made  up  of  lectures  which  Gains  had 
previously  delivered.  It  was  the  favourite  text- 
book in  the  law  schools  till  it  was  superseded 
by  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  treatise  of  Gains  is 
distributed  under  the  three  heads  of  (1)  persons, 
(2)  things,  (8)  actions :  a  division  of  law  pinbaUy 
known  already  in  the  Roman  schools.  The  lav 
of  persons  consists  of  the  divisions  of  men  intr> 
free  and  slaves,  free-bom  and  freedmen,  and 
then  notices  the  different  kinds  of  power  whi^ 
one  person  may  exercise  over  another,  potetUu, 
tuteuif  &o.  The  second  part,  things,  treats  of 
propexW  in  the  widest  meaning  <^  the  tenn, 
comprehending  the  law  of  ownership  and  the 
law  of  obligation,  which  two  divisions  ooooot 
the  second  and  third  books.  The  fourth  book 
treats  of  actions  or  procedure. 

It  was  the  object  of  Justinian  to  oompriM  in 
his  Ck>de  and  Digest  or  Pandects  a  ocmpleto 
body  of  law.  But  these  works  were  not  adapted 
to  elementary  instruction,  and  the  Gommeii- 
taries  of  Gains,  the  favourite  text-book  of  tiw 
schools,  were  antiquated.  It  was  thexefore  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  an  elementary  treatise,  for 
which  purpose  Justinian  appointed  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and 
Dorotheus.    [See  Pandeetae.] 

The  commission  was  instructed  to  compots 
an  institutional  work  which  should  contain  the 
elements  of  the  law  {legwm  eunalmZa),  sad 
should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly  they  produced  a  treatise,  under  tbe 
title  of  Institntionee  of  Elements  {de  ittm 
docendi  rationed  which  was  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Institutes  of  Ghaus  and  his  T99  eotti^ 
dianae ;  and  from  other  works,  sudi  as  those  of 
Ulpian  and  Florentinus. 

The  arrangement  is  generally  the 
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that  of  the  work  of  Gains.  They  treat  almost 
«xclosiTely  of  PriTatom  Ins. 

llie  Institutiones  were  poblished  and  given 
aiatotable  authority  on  tne  Slst  NoTember» 
^88  AJ>.,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  the 
Dimt. 

uteree'Mio.  Leoai^.  Interoessio  is  when  a 
person  takes  upon  himself  the  debt  of  another. 
To  become  intercessor  a  person  must  incur 
liability  by  entering  into  a  contract  or  other 
transaction  with  some  one  else's  creditor.  He 
who  intot^edes  may  either  (1)  take  upon  himself 
ibe  debt  of  another  and  become  debtor  in  place 
of  that  other  (vrivoHve  irUerce»$ion),  or  (2)  be- 
eosne  debtor  wnile  the  person  for  whom  he  inter- 
cedes is  also  debtor  {cumulative  inter eeiaion)^ 
BM  in  the  case  of  beocnning  surety  for  another. 

Women  were  incapacitated  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  account  of  tne  weakness  of  the  sex.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict 
that  women  should  not  intereedere  for  their 
husbands.  Subsequently,  in  the  rei^  of  Clau- 
dius, 46  A  J).,  the  SenatuBOonsultum  Velleianum 
absolutely  prohibited  women  becoming  sureties 
or  borrowing  money  for  others. 

lAterdi'otlini.  In  certain  controversies,  chiefly 
when  possession  or  quasi-possession  [SeXTitUBj 
is  in  dispute,  the  praetor  or  proconsul  intenrenee 
in  a  paramount  or  sorereign  capacity  {princi- 
pakter),  and  commands  some  performance  or 
forbearance;  which  commands,  formulated  in 
■ftUmn  terms,  are  called  *  interdicts '  or '  decrees ' 
— *  decrees,'  when  he  commands  that  something 
be  performed ;  *  interdicts,'  when  he  forbids  some 
act.  Interdicts,  then,  are  orders  either  of  restitu- 
tion  {rettitutoria,  obliging  a  person  to  make  over 
property  to  another),  or  of  production  {exhibi- 
iana),  or  of  abstention  {prohibitoria).  In  the 
case  of  an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no 
■decree,  but  simply  issues  a  formula  appointing 
a  index.  He  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  simply,  *  Indicium  dabo ' 
<I  will  grant  a  trial).  In  tne  case  of  an  inter- 
dict, the  praetor  makes  an  order  that  some- 
thing be  done  or  not  done,  and  his  words  are 
aooordingly  words  of  command:  'Bestituas, 
exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.' 

It  is  probable  that  interdicts  were  first  execu- 
tive orders  given  by  the  magistrate,  as  guardian 
of  public  OTder,  in  cases  where  Uiere  was  no 
statutory  action  {legia  aetio)^  and  that  they  were 
issued  and  enforced  by  the  magistrate  after 
hi>^^«"g  an  informal  inquiry  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  law  had  been  broken.  In  granting  in- 
terdict process  the  magistrate  did  not  exercise 
inriadiotio,  but  simply  an  act  of  imperium,  and 
he  determined  at  first  without  the  assistance  of 
a  index  whether  his  authority  should  be  inter- 
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Bat  in  course  of  time  the  interdict  lost  its 
summary  character,  interdict  cases  being  trans- 
mitted to  a  index.  Accordingly,  the  praetor 
made  his  command  or  prohibition  conditional. 
Thus,  if  a  party  to  whom  an  interdict  was  directed 
refused  to  admit  the  claim  of  his  opponent,  the 
subsequent  proceedings  resembled  m  their  main 
features  those  of  an  ordinary  action* 

The  interdict  laid  down  the  conditions  which 
were  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  was 
liable  or  not.  If  he  had  violated  its  terms,  he 
was  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the  com* 
fdainant;  and  if  he  did  so,  the  dispute  was  of 
course  at  an  end,  in  which  case  the  proceeding 
would  be  a  summary  one.  But  if  tne  parties 
disputed  whether  the  terms  of  the  interdict  had 
boea  violated  or  not,  it  was  necessary  that 


further  application  should  be  made  td  the  prae- 
tor within  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  inter- 
dict had  been  granted.  The  praetor  then 
directed  that  an  action  should  be  tried,  and  for 
this  purpose  framed  a  formula  by  which  the 
index,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter  named  in  it  were 
instmctedas  to  the  case  they  were  to  try.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  whether  anything  had  been 
done  contrary  to  the  praetor's  interdict,  or 
whether  that  had  been  done  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  done. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  was  into  reati- 
tutoria,  emhibitoriOf  prohibitoriti.  Among 
them  are  interdictum  ae  via  publioot  de  flu- 
TninepubUeot  de  locis  saeriM,  ae  homine  libero 
(corresponding  to  our  writ  of  habeas  corpus),  de 
kberit  exhibendia.  But  the  greater  number  of 
interdicts  were  given  for  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  more  especially  for  the  pro- 
tection of  possession. 

Interdicts  relating  to  possession  are  divided 
into  those  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  posses- 
sion {adipi$eend4ie  poaseiMionis),  retaining  pos- 
session {retinendtie  p.),  or  recovering  possession 
{recuperandae  p.). 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  a 
landlord,  to  enable  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
stock  of  his  tenant  {colontu)  who  had  hypothe- 
cated it  for  his  rent.  The  interdictum  quorum 
bonorum  was  the  means  by  which  a  bonorum 
possessor  obtained  the  inheritance. 

The  interdicta  reHnendae  p.  were  those  bv 
which  a  person  in  possession  was  protected, 
named  Uti  possidetis,  and  Utmbi,  from  tlie 
initial  words  of  the  edicts.  The  Ltiterdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  Utmbi 
to  moveables.  The  Uti  possidetis  protected  the 
person  who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  inter- 
dict was  in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had 
not  obtained  possession  from  the  other  party 
ladveraariiiB)  either  by  violence  (tn),  or  by  fraud 
(elam)y  or  as  nis  tenant  at  will  {precimo)^  which 
were  the  three  vitia  pc$$e$nonia. 

An  Interdictum  recuperandae  poueuioma 
might  be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly 
ejected  {vi  deieetua)  from  his  possession  of  an 
immoveable  thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel 
the  wrongdoer  to  restore  tiie  possession  or  to 
make  good  aU  damage.  The  initial  words  of 
the  interdict  were, '  Unde  tu  ilium  vi  deiedsti ; ' 
and  the  words  of  command  were '  ei  restituas' 
(Cic.  Caecvn,  80,  88). 

Intesta'bilii.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  and  in 
subsejquent  law,  a  person  was  said  to  be  ifUea- 
tabiUa,  who  for  any  reason  was  incapable  of 
being  a  witness  to  a  solenm  legal  tnmsaction 
(Hor.  Sai.  ii.  8,  181).  Such  reasons  might  be 
age,  sex,  bankruptcy,  certain  crimes,  Sso, 

The  word  had  its  meaning  extended  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  being  used  to  express  one 
who  could  not  summon  witnesses  to  attest  his 
will :  that  is  to  say,  one  who  was  incapable  of 
making  a  wilL 

ludez,  ludi'eiiiBL  A  Boman  magistratus  was 
generally  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion by  private  persons,  who  were  appointed  to 
act  as  judges  (iudicea)  in  determining  cases.  In 
a  civil  action  or  private  cause  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  expressed  by  the  two  phrases  tut 
and  iudiciumf  of  which  the  former  compre- 
hended the  preliminary  proceedings  before  the 
magistratus  himself  {iniure);  and  the  latter, 
all  that  took  place  before  the  index  at  the 
actual  trial  of  the  issue  {in  iudido).  The  office 
of  index  {iudicafuli  munua)  in  private  causes 
was  either  performed  by  public  bodies — that  h, 
the  deoemviral  or  oentumvunJ  colleges  [B60«n- 
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viri ;  CentnniTiri}— or,  as  became  the  ordinary 
rule,  by  private  personB  selected  by  tiie  magis- 
tratus,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  parties,  from 
sadi  classes  of  persons  as  were  quahfied  to  serve. 
[Actio;  InriBdiotio.] 

ItideXf  arbitrtf  and  recuperatores  are  the 
different  t^ims  used  for  iudices  in  civil  actions. 
Little  is  known  of  the  special  characteristics  of 
recuperatores.  A  recuperator  never  acted  singly, 
but  was  always  associated  with  others;  he 
might  he  peregrinue, 

Lidex,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  acted 
singly  {unui  iudex) ;  he  must  be  eivia ;  indicia 
Ugitima  had  to  be  tried  by  a  iudex  of  this 
kind  (see  Inrifdiotio). 

Sometimes  the  index  was  called  arbiter. 
Arbiter  (ar=(uiand  bitere =ir0),  as  opposed  to 
iudex,  is  a  judge  (or  judges)  appointed  to  try  a 
case  according  to  the  principle  of  bona  fideSt 
the  case  being  of  such  a  kind  as  is  best  left  to 
the  free  discretion  of  an  impartial  person, 
whereas  the  province  of  a  index  proper  was 
defined  by  the  magistratns.  The  distinction 
between  iudex  and  arbiter  led  to  a  division 
of  actions  into  iudicia  and  arbUria^  though 
iudicium  in  a  general  sense  includes  arbi- 
trium.  In  a  iudicium  the  demand  was  of 
a  certain  sum  {pecuniae  certae)  or  definite 
object  {ceriaa  rei) ;  in  anarbitrium  the  amount 
or  object  was  not  determined  {incerta).  In 
a  iudicium  the  plaintiff  obtained  all  that  he 
claimed  or  nothing ;  in  an  arbitrium  as  much 
might  be  awarded  as  the  arbiter  thought  just. 

From  the  arbitria  the  actions  called  oonae 
fidei  were  derived,  while  the  actiones  airicti 
iv/ria  were  indicia  in  the  strict  sense  [Actio]. 

Arbitri  acting  under  a  private  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  a  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  it  {a/rbitri  ex  comjaromiMo)  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  arbitn  appointed  by  a 
magistratus  (cf.  AiaiTtiTaC). 

Indices  were  also  employed  in  criminal  trials 
(the  qtuieatioftes),  when  their  function  was  to 
some  extent  analc^ous  to  that  of  an  English 
jury.  In  the  quaestio  there  was  not  the  same 
separation  between  the  provinces  of  the  mi^s- 
tratus  and  of  the  iudices  as  in  an  action ;  the 
magistratns  or  a  index  quaestionia  presiding 
over  the  consilium  or  body  of  indices,  always 
considerable  in  number,  which  was  selected  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  deciding  the  case.  (See 
Indioinm  publicmiL)  When  the  qwieationea 
perpehuie  were  established,  the  iudices  for 
trymg  them  were  selected  with  the  assistance 
of  the  accuser  and  accused  from  the  body  of 
senators;  and  since  many  of  those  who  were 
tried  belonged  to  the  class  of  optimates,  it 
often  happened  that  persons  were  acquitted 
who  womd  have  been  convicted  by  impartial 
iudices.  Accordingly  a  struggle  arose  between 
the  popular  party  and  the  optimates,  whom 
the  popular  p^rty  wished  to  exclude  from  the 
office  of  index.  The  ArstLex  iudiciaria  which 
excluded  the  senators  from  the  Album  iudicum 
selectomm  was  a  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  Gracchus, 
128  B.C.,  in  accordance  with  which  the  iudices 
were  taken  only  from  the  equites  (Liv.  Epit. 
Ix. ;  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  60).  This  arrangement  lasted 
above  forty  years,  and  gave  some  satisfaction 
to  the  popular  party ;  but  it  did  not  work  well 
in  all  respects,  because  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
publicani,  who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order 
^Cic.  Verr,  iii.  41,  91).  Various  modification  of 
it  were  made  by  subsequent  enactments. 

A  Lex  Plautia,  89  B.C.,  enacted  that  the 
iudices  should  be  chosen  from  the  tribes,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  class.    The  optimates 


triumphed  under  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  by  a 
Lex  Cornelia,  80  B.C.,  enacted  that  the  iudiees 
should  be  taken  from  the  senate  and  ti!ie 
equites.  But  a  Lex  Aurelia  (70  b.c.)  gave  the 
iudicia  to  the  three  classes — of  senatofs, 
equites  and  Tribimi  aerarii  (Liv.  Epit.  zcriL; 
Cic.  Cluent.  47, 180).  Thus  the  three  decnriae 
of  iudices  were  formed;  each  of  which  had 
its  own  balloting  urn  for  design^ing  indio^ 
so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  claeiws  wcse 
known. 

A  Lex  iudiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  luL 
41 ;  Cic.  P?nl.  i.  8,  19),  took  away  the  deeoria 
of  the  tribuni  aerarii;  but  after  his  death  it 
was  restored  by  M.  Antonius,  attaching  as  a 
sole  qualification  that  a  person  should  have 
been  a  centxirion  or  have  served  in  the  legkun. 
The  law  of  Antonius,  besides  taking  away  the 
pecuniary  qualification  opened  the  iudioa  to 
the  soldiers  (Cic.  PhiL  i.  8, 80 ;  Suet.  luL  41). 

Augustus,  who  altered  the  whole  constitiition 
of  the  body  of  iudices  by  his  leges  iudicionxm 
publicomm  et  privatomm,  added  to  the  exist- 
ing three  decuriae  iudicum  a  fonrtiti  deeoria, 
caiUed  that  of  the  Duoenarii,  who  only  decided 
in  smaller  matters  (Suet.  Aug.  32).  Caltfola 
(Suet  CaUg.  16)  added  a  fifth  deeoria.  Tlw 
whole  number  of  iudices  was  raised  by  Augus- 
tus to  near  4000  (Plin.  xxxiiL  §  80),  chosen  by 
the  praetors  out  of  the  persons  who  had  the 
property  qualification ;  and  the  duty  of  serving 
as  a  iudex  thus  becune  one  of  ue  bozdens 
{munera  publica)  to  which  all  dtizenB  with 
any  property  were  liable. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  earlier  leges  iu- 
diciariae  were  only  intended  to  apply  to 
criminal  trials,  but  ultimately  tiie  index  in 
civil  actions  was  selected  from  the  guienl 
album,  which  in  course  of  fame  was  made  far 
all  trials. 

The  quaestio  borrowed  from  the  dvO  action 
the  notion  that  the  parties  to  a  trial  should 
agree  to  select  the  judges  who  were  to  try  the 
issue  between  them,  th^  parties  each  maln'ng  a 
list,  and  choosing  from  his  opponent's  list  "nie 
general  rule  which  came  to  be  established  was, 
that  the  presiding  praetor  chose  the  indices  iar 
a  quaestio  by  lot  from  his  album,  both  the  acco- 
sator  and  the  reus  having  certain  rights  of  reject- 
ing or  challenging  {reiioere)  such  indices  as  they 
did  not  like  (Cic  Att.  i.  16).  The  exenats 
of  the  right  of  challenge  mi^ht  make  a  freth 
ballot  for  iudices  {aubaortiito)  necessary  (Cic. 
Verr.  i.  61, 167).  In  some  cases  the  proaecntor 
designated  four  tribes,  of  which  the  defendant 
could  reject  one,  the  proeecutor  thennominatiBg 
the  judges  [iudicea  ediOcit)  from  the  remaining 
three  without  any  challenge  being  allowed  to 
the  defendant. 

EditiHua  iudex  is  properly  a  iudex  whoia 
one  of  the  parties  has  sllowed  the  other  to 
select  (Cic.  Plane.  15-17,  §§  86-48). 

There  was  an  idea  of  agreement  between  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  m  the  selection  of  a 
iudex,  though  the  actual  appointment  {iudicit 
daiio)  was  made  by  the  magistratus.  If  the 
parties  could  not  agree,  the  plamtiff  proposed 
some  one  {iudicem  ferre,  Cia  Boac  Cam.  14» 
42;  16,  46);  but  the  defendant  could  defeat 
his  appointment  by  a  protest  on  oath  {iniauum 
durarey  Cic.  de  Or.  li.  70,  286,  Verr.  in.  60, 
187).  Under  the  Empiro  the  magistratns 
selected  the  iudex  in  all  oases,  the  parties 
having  simply  a  right  of  challenge  cm  certain 
grounds. 

A  iudex  when  appointed  was  bound  to  dis* 
charge  the  functions  of  the  office,  it  being  a 
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munuB  publicum,  unless  he  had  tfome  valid 
excuse  {toxcusatio).  On  entering  upon  his  duty 
(offidum)  he  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  discharge  it  faithfully.  There  were  cer- 
tain seaaons  of  the  year  when  legal  business 
was  done  at  Borne  {cum  res  aguntur)^  and 
at  these  times  the  services  of  the  indices  were 
required.  A  index  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he 
was  not  in  attendance  when  he  was  required. 

The  magistratus  could  fix  the  place  and  the 
time  at  wMch  the  trial  was  to  take  place. 

It  was  an  injunction  of  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  that  tiie  trial  should  terminate  in  a 
day  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  but  adjournments 
{ampluUio,  comperendincUio)  were  common. 
The  original  theory,  however,  was  that  on  the  day 
of  adjournment  a  new  action  commenced.  Hence 
the  terms  prima,  secunda,  and  tertia  actio. 

In  a  civu  action  the  case  was  submitted  by 
the  magistrate  in  A/ormiUa  to  a  single  index 
or  to  several  indices,  who  sat  alone,  though 
assisted  by  experts. 

In  a  criminal  trial  (quaestio)  the  consilium  of 
indices  appointed  to  decide  (Uke  our  jury)  was 
presided  over  by  a  praetor,  or  his  deputy  a 
index. 

Under  the  Empire  criminal  procedure  became 
more  inquisitional  in  character  and  less  like 
that  employed  in  a  civil  action  than  it  was  under 
the  free  BepubUc;  but  the  tendency  in  both 
kinds  of  process  was  to  take  the  administration 
of  justice  out  of  the  hands  of  private  indices  and 
to  commit  it  to  permanent  officials.  (See  Index 
pedaneos.) 

For  an  account  of  Boman  civil  process  see 
Aetio.  and  for  crimineJ  trials  see  Crimen, 
Indinnm  pnblionm. 

Index  peda'nens.  This  term  is  used  by  the 
Roman  classical  juristo  to  distinguish  a  index 
privatus  from  a  magistratus.  We  may  compare 
the  use  of  the  wordpedarii  or  pedanei  as  applied 
to  senators  or  decuriones  who  had  not  attained 
the  office  of  magistratus.  When  the  formulary 
pro<M9dure  came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the 
institution  of  indices  privati,  the  praetor  or 
praties,  who  was  sometimes  designated  as 
index  ordinarius  or  iudex  simply,  generally 
decided  civil  actions  himself ;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  him  being  overburdened  with  judicial 
work,  a  body  of  paid  officiid  judges  was  ai>- 
pointed  to  assist  him  in  trying  such  actions, 
who  were  o&lled  indices  pedanei.  Diocletian 
expressly  allowed  mogistenal  jurisdiction  to  be 
delegated  to  these  indices,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  enjoined  praesides  generally  to  decide  cases 
themselves,  and  only  to  make  use  of  indices 
pedanei  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Indi'oinm  po'pnlL  Mention  is  often  made  of 
the  Indicia  Poptdi  in  the  Latin  writers.  These 
were  trials  by  the  comitia  on  appeal  {provo- 
caiio)  from  the  decision  of  a  magistratus. 
These  appeals  at  first  belonged  to  the  comitia 
centuriata,  and  were  only  aJlowed  in  capital 
cases.  Subsequently  the  comitia  toibuta  ac- 
quired an  analogous  jurisdiction  in  cases  within 
tne  competence  of  plebeian  magistrates.  A 
indicium  of  this  kind,  though  a  kind  of  appeal, 
had  to  be  commenced  by  we  magistratus  de- 
claring in  a  contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain 
day  accuse  a  certain  person,  whom  he  named, 
of  some  offence,  which  he  also  specified.  This 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  diem  dicere  (Ldv. 
iii.  11).  The  accused  was  required  to  give 
security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa 
capitalis,  and  praedea  when  the  penalty  for  the 
alleged  offence  was  pecuniary.    If  such  security 
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was  not  given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment (Liv.  iiL  18).  If  noUiing  prevented  the 
inquiry  from  taking  place  at  the  time  fixed  for 
it,  the  tria  proceeded,  and  the  accuser  had  to 
prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The  investigation 
of  the  facts  at  the  trial  was  called  anquisitio 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8).  When  the  investigation  was 
concluded,  the  magistratus  promulgated  a 
rogatio,  which  comprehended  the  charge  and 
the  punishment  or  fine.  The  rogatio  was  made 
pubUc  during  three  nundinae,  like  any  other 
lex ;  and  proposed  at  the  comitia  ior  adoption 
or  rejection.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew 
into  exile  before  the  votes  were  taken ;  or  he 
might  make  his  defence,  of  which  we  have  an 
inrtance  in  the  oration  of  Cicero  for  Babirius. 

A  lex  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  608  (Liv. 
ii.  8 ;  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  81),  gave  such  appeal  to  the 
populusfrom  the  magistratus.  As  Uie  standing 
quaestiones  were  established,  indicia  popuU 
became  rare ;  they  ceased  altogether  with  the 
free  Bepublio.     [lndioininpnDlienm.1 

Indi'oinm  pn'Dlicnm.    The  original  distinc- 
tion between  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  at 
Bome  was  always  kept  up  by  differences  of 
procedure.     Ci^   jurisdiction    was  rc^gularly 
divided  into  proceedings  tn  iure  and  iniudicio. 
that  is,  into  proceedings,  in  the  first  instance, 
before    the.    ordinary     civil    magistrate,    the 
praetor;   in  the  second,  before  a  iudex    ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor.    Criminal  procedure, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  inquiry  {quaeatio) 
undertaken  by  the  magistrate,  alone  or  more 
often  under  guidance  of  a  consilium ;  and  the 
decision  of  Uie  magistrate,  when  questioned 
by  the  employment  of  the  right  of  provocaiio, 
led  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  a  indicium 
populi.    During  the  last  century  and  a  half  of 
the  Bepublic  a  kind  of  procedure   grew   up 
which    may  be    described  as    an  application 
of  civil  procedure  to  criminal  cases.    The  pre- 
siding magistrate  is  usually  the  civil  magis- 
trate, the  praetor,  and  the  case  is  heard  before 
a  bench  of  iudices  as  in  civil  jurisdiction.    But 
it  differs  from  civil  procedure  in  that  the  old 
distinction    between    ins    and    indicium    dis- 
appears, and  the    magistrate    sits   with   tlie 
indices,  guides  their  decisions,  and  pronounces 
the  verdict.     Hence  the  custom  of  speaking 
of  the  iudices  as  the  cormlium  of  the  magis- 
trate (Cic.  Cluent.  80,  88),  the  number  of  the 
iudices    that    formed    this   consilium    being 
considerably  larger  than  the  number   which 
decided  an  ordinary  civil  suit.    The  magistrate, 
who  is  sometimes  said  in    civil    terminology 
iudidum  exercere^  is  also  called,  in  the  termin- 
ology of  the  criminal  law,  a  ^uaesitor  (Cic. 
CUtent,  20,  66),  while  the  indicia  themselves 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  qtiae8tione$  ;  and  the 
criminal  cha^racter  of  these  courts  is  shown 
further  by  the  facts  that  anyone  might  be  the 
accuser,  and  that  condemnation  was  followed 
by  strictly  penal  consequences.    But,  formally, 
the  civil  character  of  the  court  predominated ; 
and  in  every  case  what  the  accuser  demands  is 
compensation  for  a  deUot  and  in  the  inteiest  of 
the  injured  pcurty.    Such  trials  were  followed 
by  an  assessment  of  damages  {litis  aestimatiOt 
Cic.  Mur.  20,  42),  but  also  involved  penalties 
in  the  interest  of  the  state,  as  well  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  injured  party,  and  so  belong,  not  to 
private,  but  to  public  law. 

The  iudicia  publica  were  usually  presided 

over  by  the  praetor,  but  the  growth  of  businesa 

rendered  it  necessary  that  other  judges  should 

preside,  and  the  court  was  sometimes  directed 

1  by  a  foreman  chosen   from   the  jury.     The 
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qtuimtor  or  qtiaesitor  iudicii  is  often  diBtinct 
irom  the  praetor  who  grants  the  trial ;  and  the 
iitdex  qiuieationist  who  presided  in  tiie  courts 
ds  venejicia  et  ncariia^  was  a  r^^olar  criminal 
judge  of  somewhat  lower  rank  than  the  prae- 
tor (Cic.  Cluent.  64.  148).  The  indices  who 
formed  the  consilia  ot  the  several  presidents  of 
these  courts  were  selected  from  the  album 
iudicum^  the  register  which  furnished  the 
juries  both  for  criminal  and  civU  cases  (Tudez], 
and  the  law  by  which  each  quaestio  was  estab- 
lished direotea  the  mode  in  which  the  indices 
i^ould  be  chosen  for  that  particular  quaestio. 
The  Lex  Pompeia  de  vi  and  de  amhitu  (62  b.o.) 
determined  that  eighty  iudioes  were  to  be 
selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  The  number 
of  indices  composing  a  consilium  varied,  but 
was  always  considerable :  66,  70,  &c.  The  pre- 
siding magistrate  assisted  in  the  investigation, 
directed  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  which  was  based  on  the  verdict. 
The  indices  voted  b^  ballot,  and  a  majority 
determined  the  aoquittal  or  condenmation  of 
the  accused.  If  the  votes  were  equal,  there 
was  an  aoquittal  (Pint.  Marivs^  6).  Each 
index  was  provided  with  three  tablets  {tahulae\ 
on  one  of  which  was  marked  A.^  Absolvo;  on  a 
second  C,  Condemno;  and  on  a  third  N,  Xr., 
Non  liquet.  The  iudioes  voted  by  placing  one 
of  these  tablets  in  the  urn  (unto,  Juv.  8<U. 
V.  4),  which  was  then  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  iumces;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to 
adjudge  the  legal  penalty;  of  acquittal,  to 
declare  him  acquitted ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare 
that  the  matter  must  be  further  investigated 
{amplitM  cognoaeendum).  The  sentence  was 
fixed  b^  law;  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  indices  (InteroeMio). 

The  substitution  of  the  indicia  publica  for 
the  iudicia  populi  was  effected  by  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  former  process.  New  standing 
courts  {quaeationea  perpetuae)^  modelled  on 
the  new  system,  were  from  time  to  time  con- 
stituted by  special  enactment.  To  the  last 
these  iudicia  bore  on  them  the  marks  of  their 
gradual  growth,  and  there  was  little  attempt  at 
arrangement  or  logical  classification  of  crimes : 
so  that  an  accuser  might  choose  whether  he 
should  prosecute  a  man  under  repetundae  or 
peculatuayXmdeT  via  OTtnaiesUiSf  or  whether  he 
should  bring  the  crime  of  incenaium  under  the 
law  de  aicariia  or  the  law  de  vi. 

The  earliest  of  these  iudicia  publiea  or 
quaeationea  was  that  constituted  by  tiie  Lex 
Calpumia  repetundarum  in  149  B.C.,  and  in 
142  B.C.  a  qu,aeatio  de  aicariia  was  established 
(Cic.  Fin.  ii.  16,  64).  A  quaeatio  de  ambitv 
existed  before  Sulla,  who  established  several 
additional  gua«4^«on««,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  final  form  to  criminal  procedure  at 
Bome.  (See  Lc^s  Comeliae  repetundarum^ 
de  maiestatCt  de  aicariia,  de  falaia.  Other 
quaestiones  were  de  vi,  de  parriddiia, 
ae  plagiariia.  Further  changes  were  intro- 
duced by  Caesar.  Besides  his  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  alburh  iudicum  [ludez],  he 
reconstituted  several  courts  by  new  laws. 
Amongst  quaestiones  established  by  him  or  by 
Augustus  are  those  created  under  the  Leges 
luliae  de  xn  publica,  de  vi  privaia,  peculatua, 
ambitua,  de  adulteriia,  and  de  annona. 

Penal  consequences  were  from  the  first 
attached  to  condemnation  in  a  iudicium  pnbli- 
cum,  ranging  from  a  fine  to  exile.  Caesar  added 
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to  exile  confiscation  of  half  the  prc^>erty  of  the 
condemned  (Suet.  lul.  42),  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire  death  was  not  an  unfrequent  coo* 
sequence  of  condemnation  in  these  courta, 
confiscation  being  usually  added.  The  jnri^« 
divide  iudicia  pw>lica  into  capitaUa  and  ntm 
oapitaUa.  CapitaXia  are  those  Uie  penalties 
of  which  were  death  or  aquae  et  ignis  inter- 
dictio  [Kxilium].  Non  capitalia  were  the 
subject  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  Condemn*- 
tion  in  a  iudicium  publicum  also  involved 
disqualification  of  various  degrees:  soc^  aa 
exclusion  from  office  or  the  senate,  and  fijially 

lurifoonsulti  or  InreoonfultL  For  some 
considerable  time  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  the  function  of  interpreting  the 
law,  both  sacred  (/tu)  and  profane  {iua),  appears 
to  have  been  a  monopoly  of  the  coU^^  of  pen- 
tifices.  [Tontifez.]  The  pontifioes  alone  had 
an  exact  Imowledge  of  the  legal  calendar^  and 
were  familiar  with  the  intricate  forms  of  actioo 
which  prevailed  in  the  courts.  [lu  FlATiaasm; 
lu  Aeliaanm.]  The  opening  of  the  oflioe  o< 
pontifex  to  plebeians,  the  growth  of  the  prae- 
tor's jurisdiction,  and  the  ^lulual  separation  of 
the  Ins  Civile  from  the  Ins  Pontifidum,  tended 
to  make  the  law  a  more  open  profession. 
Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebeian,  consul  S81 
B.C.,  the  first  plebeian  pontifex  maTimns,  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  wbo  publicly  proCeued 
{pubUce  profeaeue  eat)  to  expound  the  law  (Liv. 
XXX.  1).  A  distinct  profession  of  lawyers  existed 
before  the  time  of  Uicero,  and  the  persons  be- 
longing to  it  were  called  by  the  various  ntmns 
of  iuri^eriH,  iuriaconeuUi,  or  contuUi  siniply. 
They  were  also  designated  as  iuriwrudent«^ 
pruaentea,  and  iuria  auctorea  (Plui.  Tib. 
Chracch.  9,  vo/ioSc^irrtyr,  Sulla,  86,  re^uc^t). 
Cicero's  definition  of  a  iuriacontuUue  {de  Or.  L 
48)  is  a  person  who  has  such  a  knowledge  oi  the 
laws  (legea)  and  customs  (contuetudo)  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  {periiua)  to  give 
answers  to  questions  submitted  to  him  {respon- 
dendum), act  {agendum),  [draw  (aeribrndi), 
Mur.  19],  and  secure  a  person  in  hb  dealings 
{MLvendum).  At  a  later  period  some  of  tb^ 
functions  were  performed  by  persons  who  were 
paid  a  fee.  The  inrisconsulti  gave  their  adrios 
gratuitously.  [Lez  Cinoia.]  They  did  not,  aa 
a  rule,  argue  cases  in  court,  this  taisk  being  left 
to  the  orators  or  advocates.  [Orator ;  AdTO- 
eatut.]  Before  the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  d 
the  law  had  become  a  distinct  branch  from  the 
study  of  oratory,  and  a  man  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  state  solely  by  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer. 

Inrisconsulti  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
either  in  public  places  or  in  their  own  bouses 
(Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  88,  Mur.  22 :  cf.  Hot.  8ai.  L 10), 
They  gave  advice  not  only  on  matters  of  law  bat 
on  any  other  business  tliat  might  be  referred  to 
them.  The  Inrisconsulti,  though  not  professors 
of  law  in  the  modem  sense,  were  attended  by 
students  {auditorea).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Bepublic  and  under  the  Empire  the  systematic 
teaching  of  law  p^radually  beoame  a  distinM 
professional  function. 

There  were  many  distinguished  iurisconsutti 
in  the  last  two  centuries  of  Uie  republican  period, 
among  whom  are  M.  Manilina,  consul  149  bx. 
(cf.  Cic.  de  Or.  i.  48.  iii.  88,  Brut.  21,  22,  Ac) ; 
P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  pontifex  maximus  181  BX.; 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  augur,  and  Q.  Hndos 
Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius,  consul  96  B.C.  aiki 
afterwards  pontifex  maximus:  he  was  one  ci 
the  masters  of  Cicero  (Cic.  de  Or.i.9d,  Brut. 
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89).  This  SceieTola,  the  pontifex,  was  Uie  first 
who  gave  the  Ins  Civile  a  systematic  form,  by 
•  treatise  in  eighteen  books. 

SenrioB  Solpioins  Bofos  (Cio.  Brut.  42),  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  consul  61  B.O., 
was  as  great  an  orator  as  the  jxmtif ex  Scaerola, 
and  even  more  distingaished  as  a  soientifio 
jurist.  We  may  perhaps  view  him  as  the  founder 
ol  that  methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of 
law  which  characterised  the  subsequent  Roman 
jorists.     (Cic.  Brut.  41.) 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distin- 
gnishea  from  ^oee  of  tne  republican  period  by 
two  circumstances — the  iua  reapondendi  and 
the  rise  of  two  schools  of  law.  The  iu$  respon- 
dendi  or  right  of  giving  reaponiOf  under  the 
emperor's  sanction  and  authoritatively,  appears 
to  have  been  granted  by  Augustus  ana  Tiberius 
and  their  successors  to  eminent  jurists  selected 
by  them.  The  retponsa,  or  'judgments,'  of 
thoee  who  had  the  tua  reapondendi  were  given 
sealed  (ngnata).  The  responsum  of  a  privileged 
inrisoonsultus  in  a  particular  case  would  be  an 
authority  for  the  decision  of  a  index,  and  so 
also  the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  by  the  iu$ 
retpondendi  were  given  the  condition  of  iurU 
auetorea.  These  are  termed  respotua  pruden- 
Hunu 

Under  the  early  Empire  there  are  two  schools 
{M^oUie)  of  jurists,  the  origin  of  which  is  attoi- 
buted  to  the  opposition  between  Antistius  Labeo 
and  AteiuB  Capito,  two  eminent  luriste  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (See  Clasa, 
Diet.) 

The  schools,  however,  did  not  take  their  names 
irom  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo 
were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabi- 
niani  boxn  Masurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under 
Tfterins:  they  were  sometimes  also  called 
Caasianit  from  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Jnrisnrudenoe  made  oonsiaerable  progress 
imder  the  early  emperors,  since  the  law  was  the 
most  independent  profession ;  especially  in  deve- 
loping the  principles  of  lus  Gentium  as  oon- 
tauMd  in  the  praetor's  edict,  and  in  giving  the 
law  a  more  sjrstematic  character. 

The  literary  age  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  that 
of  the  classical  jurists,  is  generally  understood 
to  begin  under  Hadrian  and  to  end  with  Alex> 
ander  Severus.  The  great  Julian  (Sabinus 
Jnlianus),  the  compiler  of  the  Edict,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  classical  jurist ;  subse- 
quent jurists  of  the  first  rank  were  Maroellus, 
Fapinian  (^e  most  distinguished  of  all  Boman 
lawyers),  tJlpian,  Paulus,  and  Modestinus.  (See 
Claaa.  Diet.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  classical  period  juris- 
prudence showed  signs  of  decay :  compilations 
were  taldng  the  placie  of  original  work ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  jurists  was  chiefly  exercised  in 
the  council  of  the  emperor ;  the  reacripta  were 
supfdanting.  the  reaponaa  as  a  source  of  law. 
The  Digest  of  Justinian  is  mainly  composed  of 
the  writing  of  the  classical  jurists  [PandeetM]. 
The  later  jurists  commented  on  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  jurists.  They  also  wrote  elementary 
treatises  {elementa,  commentarii)^  such  as  the 
InatittUea  of  Oaius  [Inf  titutlones],  the  earliest 
work  of  the  kind;  books  called  regtUae  and 
d^nitionea,  probably  collections  of  maxims 
and  l^al  principles;  collections  of  cases  and 
answers,  under  tne  various  names  of  rei^onaa\ 
epittolaef  aerUentiaey  and  opinionaa ;  systematic 
treatises  and  various  works,  such  as  diaputa- 
tionm,  qtiaeationeat  notacy  enckiridia,  rea  cotti- 
dianae,Ac, 
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With  the  exception  of  the  fragments  preserved 
in  the  Digest,  this  sreat  mass  of  literature  is 
nearly  lost  [Pandecfke].  The  most  important 
survivals  are  the  Liber  aingtUaria  BegtUarum 
and  the  Fraamenta  of  Ulpian,  the  Inatituteaot 
Gains,  and  the  Sententiaa  of  Paulus. 

The  method  of  teaching  law  at  Borne  in  the 
rqsublican  period  was  of  a  practical  nature,  the 
iurisconsulu  allowing  young  men  to  be  present 
as  auditorea  when  they  delivered  theur  legal 
opinions,  and  to  see  how  they  conducted  their 
business  (Cic.  Brut.  89).  Previously,  however, 
young  men  were  taught  (inatitui)  the  elements 
of  law.    Accordingly,  inatitui  and  audire  ex- 

Cised  the  two  pcurts  of  a  legal  education.  But, 
des  this  practical  training,  a  more  systema- 
tic l^gal  education  was  established  under  the 
Empire. 

Jurists  tauffht  law  at  fixed  places — atationea 
iua  publice  docentium — near  the  law  courts. 
The  Froculian  and  Sabinian  schools  may  have 
been  institutions  of  this  kind.  A  class  of 
tewM^iers  of  law— called  profeaaoreay  i^tfyiirait 
anteceaaorea — ^thus  came  into  existence,  who 
were  entitled  to  a  honorarium  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  student  went  through  a  regular  curricu- 
lum of  study.  Law  schools  were  graduiJly 
established  in  the  principal  cities  of  tl^  empire, 
the  principal  schools  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
being  those  at  Constantinople,  Borne,  Borytus, 
Alexandria,  and  Caesarea. 

Inxiidi'otio.  The  power  which  belonged  to  a 
B<mian  king  and  magistratus  of  administering 
justice  in  suits  between  private  persons  {inter 
privatoa) :  that  is,  in  civil  as  opposed  to 
criminal  causes.  This  right  was  part  of  the 
imperium  or  supreme  executive  power  of  a 
Boman  magistratus;  accordingly  iurisdictio 
(iua  dicere)  belonged  to  the  officium  of  the 
higher  magistrates  only,  who  were  invested  with 
ImperituiL  An  exception,  however,  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  curule  aediles,  who  were 
given  iurisdictio  in  matters  relating  to  ti^e 
market  [Aediletj.  Moreover  municiiMkl  magis- 
trates had  iurisdictio  without  imperium.  Iuris- 
dictio is  defined  (from  the  le^  aetio  procedure 
of  early  times)  as  consisting  m  (1)  iua  dicere^  i.e. 
defining  the  issue  between  tne  parties,  and 
declaring  it  in  formal  wordsj  whi<^  was  iuris- 
dictio in  its  strict  sense ;  (2)  tudioiumt  dare  (or 
addicere)  the  appointing  of  a  index ;  (8)  rem 
addicere^  to  give  a  decree  or  judsment. 
These  three  words  do,  dicOy  addico  [Adcuolio], 
are  the  tria  verba  aoUemma  which  could  not  be 
uttered  on  diea  nefaati  [DietJ.  (Cf.  Ov.  Faat. 
i.  47.)  The  place  of  jurisdiction  at  Bome  was 
the  forum. 

The  term  iuriadictio  is  included  in  imperium 
where  it  existed.  But  an  opposition  between 
the  two  miffht  also  exist,  as  is  mustrated  by  the 
division  of  actions  into  iudieia  legitima  and 
iudicia  quae  imperio  conttnerUur.  Iudieia 
legiHvna^  which  belonged  to  iurisdictio,  wens 
actions  prosecuted  wiwin  Bome  or  within  the 
first  miliarium  before  a  single  judge  {unua 
iudex).  Actions  tried  bejond  the  firat  mile- 
stone were  iudieia  quae  tmperio  corUinentur. 
This  opposition  between  iurisdictio  and  im 
perium  relates  to  the  formal  character  of  the 
acts  of  a  magistratus,  and  not  to  the  subjects 
with  which  he  dealt.  If  he  took  cognisance  of 
a  civil  cause  acting  according  to  established 

Srinciples  and  forms,  he  exercised  his  iuris- 
ictio ;  when  he  acted  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
power  of  command,  it  was  an  act  of  imperium. 
The  two  methods  ran  into  one  another :  hence 
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the  terms  imperium  mixtum  and  imperium 
merum.  This  term  iurisdictio  is,  however, 
very  commonly  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so  as  to 
signify  the  power  of  the  magistratns  to  grant 
civil  remedies  of  any  kind,  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  cognitio  extraordinaria  [Aetio]  under  the 
Empire,  whereby  the  magistratos  decided  cer- 
tain oases  himself  b^  a  decretom. 

Iurisdictio  sometmies  signifies  the  right  of 
the  praetor  to  declare  law,  and  so  to  establish 
rights  by  his  edict  {ius  edicendi).  PrcLetoria 
iurUdictiOf  Le.  edictai  law,  is  found  in  opposi- 
tion to  ins  leffitimum. 

Int  (O.  L.  iouSj  ^1X7-,  'join,*  and  connected 
with  iubere^  O.  L.  ioubere)  has  the  following 
l^al,  senses :  (1)  law,  or  a  system  of  law ;  (2)  the 
place  of  declaring  the  law ;  (8)  power  or  autho- 
rity ;  (4)  right  to  do  a  thing ;  (5)  what  is  right  or 
lawful  =sttM^ttm;  (6)  in  the  plural,  rules  of  law, 
legal  decisions,  and  so  ^egal  authority. 

Iti3^  in  its  general  dguification,  includes  all 
law,  whether  made  by  statute  or  otherwise ;  but 
in  a  narrower  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex,  a  special 
written  enactment  of  the  people.  Thus,  though 
lex,  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  written  enactment,  is 
opposed  to  tta,  tuff,  or  rather  tura,  may  be 
used  to  express  legal  provisions  or  rules  of  law 
contained  in  a  lex  or  a  part  of  a  lex.  lura,  in 
the  sense  of  rules  of  law,  is  of  frequent 
oocurrence:  deicrihere^  dicerCf  dare^  reddere^ 
inra,  &q.  Iub  is  specially  used  to  signify 
law  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Jurists. 
(For  Jim  as  opposed  to  iudicium  see  ludioinin ; 
for  iu9  dicere,  Inriidiotio.) 

Ius  was  not  only  the  general  law  of  the 
state,  but  also  the  law  which  a  superior  was 
entitled  to  administer  to  his  subordinates.  So 
persons  are  divided  into  those  who  are  sui  iuris, 
and  those  who  are  alieni  iuris — that  is,  subject  to 
the  law  or  rule  of  another.  Further  ius 
signifies  a  'right,'  e.q.  ius  utendi,  agendi, 
eundi ;  et  iura  '  rights,'  as  iura  parentis. 

Ius,  in  its  general  sense  of  human  law,  is 
opposed  to  fas,  what  is  declared  by  divine 
authority.  The  knowledge  and  determination 
of  what  was  fas  or  nef as  ^longed  to  ihe  ponti- 
fices,  except  such  matters  as  were  r^ulatod  by 
the  FetillM.  But  the  distinction  between 
fas  and  neftbs,  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
iustum  and  iniustum  on  the  other,  was  not 
clearly  marked  till  the  office  of  praetor  was 
instituted;  and  the  pontifices  were  the  chief 
interpreters  of  ius  as  well  as  of  fas.  In  later 
times  also  the  two  departments  overlapped. 
[Adoptio.]  (liiv.  u.  14,  vi.  1,  xxxviiL  48; 
Sail.  lug.  22;  cf .  Tac  Ann,  I  42;  Cic  Legg. 
iL  14.) 

The  conduct  of  a  Roman  was  regulated 
by  boni  mores  as  well  as  by  ius  and  fas. 
Obsequium  and  reverentia  on  the  part  of  the 
dependent  members  of  a  family  to  their  head, 
dementia  on  the  part  of  superiors,  pudicitia^ 
and  bona  fides,  were  among  the  duties  attri- 
buted to  this  source 

The  law  of  Rome  {ius  QuirxHum)  was  origin- 
ally a  body  of  customary  law  {moribus  canatt- 
tutum) ;  and  though  it  came  in  course  of  time 
to  be  based  on  statutes,  custom  was  stHl  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  original  sources.  Lex 
(statute)  and  mos  (custom)  are  sometimes 
opposed  to  one  another,  as  component  parts  of 
the  ius  civile,  but  different  in  their  origin 
(Hor.  Carm.  iv.  5).  The  law  of  Borne,  iu9eimlr, 
%ti8  civium,  appears  to  have  been  called  in  early 
times  Iu8  Quiritium  [Qnirites].  Hence  such 
phrases  as  quiritary  or  quiritarian  ownership 
[Daminimn]. 


IUS 

The  Ius  Civile  or  civil  law  of  Rome 
divided  into  publicum  and  privatum  by  tbe 
Roman  jurists.  Publicum  ins  is  that  wkich 
relates  to  the  status  rei  Romanae,  or  the 
Romans  as  a  state ;  privatum  ius  is  that  which 
relates  '  ad  singulorum  utilitatem ' :  that  it,  to 
the  interests  of  private  individuals.  Publicum 
ius  comprehends  the  law  of  religitn  sad 
constitutional  law,  and  in  fact  all  the  rest  d 
the  ius  civile  which  is  not  ius  privatum ;  ins 
privatum  comprehends  the  law  of  status  sod 
family  law,  the  law  of  property  and  the  law  ol 
civil  procedure. 

Besides  the  Ius  Civile,  the  Ronwiiw  sl» 
recognised  Ius  Gentium.  The  ioa  genttam 
appears  to  have  been  a  body  of  rules  which 
the  praetor  recognised  as  governing  the  rds- 
tions  of  aliens  at  Rome  with  oce  another  sod 
with  Roman  citizens,  the  ius  civile  being  ap- 
plicable to  cives  only.  It  is  probable  tbst 
till  some  time  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  aliens  were  incapable  of  ento- 
ing  into  any  transaction  which  could  be  leoUy 
enforced,  but  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the 
settlement  of  foreigners  at  Rcnne  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  occasioned  the  estsb- 
lishment  of  a  special  law,  distinguished  from 
the  ius  civium  by  its  informal  and  equitaUe 
character,  treating  all  freemen  as  on  an  eqnahty 
without  consideration  of  politici^  status.  This 
new  law,  the  ius  gentium,  was  perhaps  at  fiai 
coi^Jied  to  transactions  in  which  aLens  were 
interested,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  i^yplied  dso 
to  the  relations  of  cives ;  and  oocovdingly  (from 
this  point  of  view)  Roman  private  law  was 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  ius  civile  or  lawcf 
cives  exclusively,  and  the  ius  gentium,  the 
general  law  of  free  persons.  The  oonoeptioa  of 
a  natural  law — ix.  one  'which  natorsl reason 
(naturalis  ratio)  has  established  among  all 
mankind/  and  which  '  is  equally  observed  by  all 
people '  (Qaiua,  i.  1) — grew  out  of  the  existifig 
ius  gentium  of  Italy,  interpreted  by  phiksc^ihi- 
csl  theories. 

Other  Roman  jurists  distinguished  ius  nsto- 
rale,  the  law  taught  by  nature,  and  so  commoa 
to  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  from 
the  ius  gentium  or  gentile  law  of  positrrv 
enactment :  e,g.  slavery  was  a  recognised  sad 
universal  institution,  but  not  consonant  with 
natural  justice.  The  conception  of  the  im 
natnrale  was  a  philosophical  one  derived  from 
Qreece.  The  preference  which  the  jurists 
showed  to  the  ius  gentium  over  the  ius  civile 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  oonoeived 
it  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  law  taught 
to  man  by  an  indwelling  natural  reason  {nattt- 
ralis  raito). 

The  Romans  sometimes  use  the  expresnoo 
Ius  G^itium  in  a  sense  which  corresponds  to 
some  extent  to  the  modem  phraae  Law  ai 
Nations,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  oaUsd, 
International  Law. 

Ius  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  ius  prsetorium 
or  honorarium  r^lietiim]. 

The  terms  ius  scriptum  and  non  scriptum 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Uie  private  law  of 

'  Rome.  Ius  scriptum  signified  all  law  sm* 
bodied  in  writing,  whatever  its  source  might  be, 

[  and  so  in  the  later  history  of  Roman  law  con* 
prehended  all  except  customary  law  (quod  nsns 
comprobavit),  i.e.  (Qaius,  i.  2)  'leges,  plebiscila. 
senatusconsulta,  constitntiones  principum,  the 

I  edicta  of  those  who  have  the  ius  edicendi,  and 
the  responsa  prudentinm.' 
The  subject-matter  of  private  law  is  distii- 

'  buted  in  the  Institutes  under  the  beads  of  the 
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Law  of  Persons  (las  Personamm) ;  of  Things 
iras  qnod  ad  res  pertinet);  and  the  Law  of 
Actions  (qnod  ad  aotiones  pertinet).  [Institu- 
tionet.] 

Iiu  ftadili'einm.    [Aedilet;  EdiotniiLl 

luf  Aelia'nnm  was  a  compilation  published 
hj  Sextos  Aelius  Paetus,  called  Catns,  198  B.C. 
(Lay.  txxL  60,  xxxii.  7,  xxxv.  9 ;  Cic  Brut.  20,  78, 
Js^p.  L  18,  80,  &c.).  This  work,  or  possibly 
another  by  Sextos  Aelios,  was  called  TripertitcL, 
It  contained  the  law  of  Uie  Twelve  Tables,  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  {trUerpreitUioJt  and 
the  leg%»  €ictiones. 

Tom  eivi'le.  Jlw.] 

Iiu  civile  Flavia'niim.  Appios  Claodios 
Caecos,  censor  812  B.C.,  is  said  to  have  drawn 
op  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
with  a  calendar  of  days  on  which  actions  might 
ex  mi^t  not  be  tried :  this  was  made  public  by 
his  clerk,  Cn.  Flavius,  and  was  known  as  the 
las  Flavianum  (Cic.  de  Or.  i.  41,  186,  Mur. 
xj.  26).  The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to 
extend  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate  to  some 
extent  the  ius  civile  from  the  ius  pontificium 
(Lrv.  ix.  46;  Plin.  xxxiii.  §  17). 

loi  eiTile  Papiria'nnin  is  said  to  have  been 
a  compilation  of  the  Legei  regiae,  or  laws 
paaeed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Bome,  and  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Papirius,  its  com- 

Siler.  It  seems  to  .have  consisted  of  rules  of 
Lw  prescribed  by  the  pontifice&  concerning /a« 
and  nefas.    (See  Liv.  i.  82.)    [int.] 

Ini  oomme'roii,  eonii1)ii,  hono'mm,  La'tii, 
Muan'giL    [CiTitai.] 

Int  ediee'ndi,  honora'rinm.    [SdietnnL] 

Ini  fotiale.    [Fetialet.l 

Int  Flavia'nnin,  Papiria'niiSL  [Int  oiyile 
TUt.,  Pap.l 

Ini  gentfU'ciiim.    [Oexif .] 

Im  ge'ntinin,  natnrale,  priya'tnm,  pn'bli- 
evm.    [Iiia.1 

Int  ima'giniini.    rimago:  Hobilei.] 

lua  Italioiim.    [Coloiiia.1 

lua  libero'nim.    [Lex  Imia  et  Papia  Pop- 
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Int  Pontifl'oiiiiii.    [Angnr;  Pontifez.] 

lua  Qoiri'tiiim.    [CiTitai ;  Qniritei.] 

lua  relatio'nifl.    [Senatuf .] 

Im  reiponde'ndi    flurisoonsnlti.] 

Ius,  Toea'tio  in.    [Actio.] 

lunQra'ndnni.  Oaths  of  parties  to  an  action. 
The  iuHurandum  in  iure  is  the  oath  which 
one  parly  proffered  (dettUit)  to  his  adversary 
when  they  were  before  the  magistratus  that 
he  should  take  aboot  the  matter  in  dispote,  the 
effect  of  taking  or  refusing  it  being  equivalent 
to  that  of  judgment.  If  the  plainUff  thus  chal- 
lenged the  defendant  and  tne  latter  refused, 
Bucn  refusal  was  equivalent  to  confession,  and 
ao  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  judgment  debtor. 
A  defendant  might,  however,  throw  back  the 
oath  on  the  plaintiff  (iusiurandum  referre)^ 
in  which  case,  if  the  plaintiff  accepted  the  oath, 
the  action  was  concluded  in  his  favour;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  refused  it,  his  claim 
was  extinguished. 

The  iusiurandum  in  iudicio,  which  is  an  oath 
proffered  by  one  party  to  the  other  at  the  trial 
of  the  action,  had  not  the  effect  of  the  iusiuran- 
dum in  iure ;  it  was  merely  evidence,  and  the 
todex  could  ^ve  it  such  probative  foroe  as  to 
him  seemed  just.  The  oatn  was  not  compulsory 
{nscessarium),  as  that  in  iure  was,  but  the 
refusal  of  it  was  regarded  as  strong  evidence 
against  the  party  refusing. 

In  some  cases  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to 


mak^  an  estimate  on  oath  of  the  damages  he 
had  suffered,  which  is  called  iusiurandum  in 
litem.    [See  also  Calimmia.] 


Latrooi'ninm,  La'tronet.  Armed  persons  who 
robbed  others  abroad  on  the  public  rmmU  or 
elsewhere  were  called  UUrones,  and  their  crime 
latrocinium.  Under  the  Bepublio  latrones 
were  apprehended  by  the  pnUic  magistrates, 
and  forthwith  executed  (Liv.  xxxix.  29,  41).  By 
the  Lex  Cornelia  de  sicariis  of  the  dictator 
SuUa,  they  were  classed  with  aicarii  and 
punished  with  death,  and  this  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  imperial  times.  Orassatores  were 
another  kind  of  robbers  and  kidnappers  (Suet. 
Aug.  82,  Tib.  8 ;  cf .  Juv.  iii.  806).  The  name 
grassaior  seems  strictly  to  belong  to  the  un- 
armed footpad:  if  they  used  arms,  they  were 
subject  to  tne  penalties  of  UUrociniwn, 

Itega'tvm.  JBy  Roman  law  there  could  bo 
no  legatum  or  legacy  in  the  strict  sense  without 
a  will  (but  see  Pideicommiitiim) :  which  im- 
plied the  devolution  of  the  deceased  testator's 
univergitaa  iuria  on  the  heir  or  person  in  loco 
heredia  [Herat ;  BonommpotseBcio].  The  tes- 
tator first  bestows  his  h&reditas — the  aggr^ate 
of  his  proprietary  relations—on  his  neir  or 
heirs,  and  any  legacies  (legata)  which  he  may 
proceed  to  give  are  so  much  deducted  from 
what  the  heir  would  otherwise  have.  The  fact 
that  the  heir  suffered  by  every  l^acy  given 
explains  the  phrase  a5  herede  legarej  to  give  a 
legacy  away  from  the  heir  (Cic.  Cluent.  12; 
Dig.  80, 16).  The  Roman  term  for  the  legatee 
is  legatarius. 

Originally  there  were  four  forms,  called  per 
vindicationem,  per  damnatumemf  tinendi 
modoy  and  per  praeceptioneniy  in  which  alone 
legata  could  be  given ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  unless  they  were  given  in  one  or  other  of 
them,  they  were  void. 

A  senatusconsultnm  of  Nero,  64  aj>.,  allowed 
all  l^^ta  to  pass  under  the  form  per  damna- 
tionenif  if  they  would  have  been  void  under 
the  other  forms  in  oonsequence  of  some  infor- 
nudity.  Justinian  finally  assimilated  all  legata 
to  the  laxer  rules  by  which  fideioommissa  were 
governed. 

The  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables  *  uti  l^assit 
suae  rei  ita  ius  esto '  were  interpreted  by  the 
jurists  to  have  given  testators  absolute  free- 
dom to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they 
pleased.  The  result  was  that  Uiey  were  often 
so  lavish  in  l^acies  as  to  leave  practically 
nothing  to  the  instituted  heresy  so  that  the 
latter  refused  the  inheritance,  and  the  deceased 
became  intestate.  Hence  several  statutes  were 
passed  restricting  freedom  of  testamentary  dis- 
position. 

The  Lex  Falcidia,  passed  40  B.C.,  eventually 
provided  a  satisfactory  remedy  bv  enacting  that, 
if  a  testator  gave  more  than  three-fourUis  o^ 
his  property  in  legacies,  these  must  abate  pro- 
portionately, the  heir  or  heirs  being  in  all  cases 
entitled  to  a  clear  fourth  of  the  inheritance. 

A  legacy  was  void  if  left  to  a  person  who 
had  not  the  comwnercium  (in  particular  pere- 
grini)y  for  without  the  corwrnerciufn  he  had  no 
testamtentifa^cHo.  Latini  luniani,  though  pos- 
sessed of  cammerciumiy  were  expressly  disabled 
by  the  Lex  lunia'  NorlMma  from  taking  any 
benefit  under  a  will  either  as  heirs  or  legateen 
[Latinitai]. 

A  l^aoy  of  a  res  extra  commercium  ^e  g 
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ft  basilica  or  a  temple)  wai  void ;  as  also  .was 
one  of  property  which  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution  of  the  will  already  belonged  to  the 
legatee.  There  were  various  other  grounds  of 
invalidating  legacies. 

The  objects  of  a  l^^ttmi  (things  which  could 
be  bequeathed)  comprise  tangible  objects, 
whether  the  testator's  own  or  some  other 
person's,  or  any  other  legal  benefit  to  the 
k^atee,  such  as  release  from  a  debt  owed  to 
the  testator  by  the  legatee,  or  a  claim  of  the 
legatee  against  a  thira  person.  The  legacy 
need  not  be  of  any  single  thing,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  nor  even  of  any  aggr^ate  of  them ; 
the  heir  might  be  directed  to  toansfer  a  half  or 
any  other  definite  quota  of  the  hereditas  to  a 
legatee  {legataritu  partiariiu).  In  such  a  case 
the  instituted  heir  not  unfrequently  refused  to 
accept  unless  guaranteed  pro  rata  portione 
against  creditors'  claims  ana  other  expenses,  so 
that  it  became  usual  for  the  heir  and  partiaiy 
legatee  to  enter  into  a  formal  contract  by  which 
the  latter  engaged  to  indemnify  the  former 
against  liabilities  in  proportion  to  the  share  of 
the  estate  transferred  to  him,  and  the  former 
engaged  that  he  would  hand  over  to  the  legatee 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  assets. 

Leno  (fem.  Lena),  Lenooi'ninm.  Lenocinium 
is  the  keeping  of  slaves  or  free  women  for  the 
lupanaria.  The  trade  was  not  forbidden, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  requisite  for 
lenones  to  be  registered  with  the  aedile,  and  by 
the  praetor's  edict  they  were  branded  with  the 
■tigmaof  Twtkmia. 

Liber,  Libe'rtai.  [Senmi,  Libertuf,  In- 
genni,  Oapnt,  Oivii.] 

Libe'rtlii.  Freedmen,  as  a  class,  are  de- 
noted bv  the  term  liberiinijhui  each  freedman, 
in  relation  to  his  late  master,  is  called  lihertus 
(i.e.  li^beraiua). 

Orig[inallv  there  was  but  one  species  of  liber- 
Hnif  viz.  liberti  civea ;  they  possessed  in  sub- 
stance all  the  rights,  private  and  public  of  a 
free-bom  citizen  of  Rome.  In  other  words,  if 
a  full  owner  of  a  slave  ex  iure  Quwritium  set 
him  free  in  one  of  the  three  civU  or  statutory 
modes  of  manumission  {vindictOy  centuSy  testa^ 
menium),  he  became  a  civis :  no  other  kind  of 
manumission  was  strictly  valid  in  law.  The 
children  of  liberti  cives  were  ingenui. 

Legislation  imder  the  first  two  emperors  had 
the  elect  of  creating  two  new  clasneii  of  freed- 
men. One  is  described  under  Lez  Aelia  Sentia 
(passed  4  aj>.).  The  Lex  lunia  Norbana,  circ, 
19  AJ>.,  gave  a  legal  status  to  slaves  manu- 
mitted under  circumstances  which  prevented 
their  becoming  civea  without  being  dediticH 
(see  Deditioii).  These  had  the  rights  of  Latini 
Coloniarii  (i.e.  commercium  without  conubium) 
(see  LatinitM) :  they  were  called  Latini  luni- 
ani.  Justinian  made  all  manumitted  slaves 
Boman  citizens. 

The  main  point  in  which  a  libertut  civia  was 
inferior  to  an  ingenutta  was  his  relation  to  his 
fatronua  or  quondam  master.  Towards  him  he 
was  in  the  relation  of  a  child  towards  his 
father,  and  could  bring  no  action  against  him 
without  the  praetor's  permission.  He  was  also 
bound  to  provide  the  patron,  his  parento,  and 
children  with  aHmony,  if  their  circumstances 
became  reduced.  Finally,  the  patron  had 
certain  rights  of  inheritance  in  respect  of  the 
freedman's  propertv 

The  rights  of  the  patron  devolved  on  his 
decease  upon  his  children,  and  could  not  be 
bequeathed  away  by  will  to  an  outsider,  because 
they  were  based  upon  the  fiction  of  relationship. 
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The  patron  might  lose  his  rights, 
whole  or  part,  by  their  abuse  or  by  ne^ect  of 
his  own  duties  towards  the  freedmen.  [Patr<^ 
niia.1  By  special  imperial  favour,  too,  a  Ubertue 
could  become  partially  or  whoUv  ingenuua, 

Litit  oontesta'tio.  In  the  Ugia  actio  pco- 
cedure,  at  the  close  of  the  formal  proceedinga 
before  the  magistratus,  it  was  the  practice  far 
both  parties  to  appeal  to  the  bystanders  in  the 
words  '  testes  estote,'  so  that  evidence  might  be 
preserved  of  the  proper  formalities  havin^p  been 
observed.  This  was  the  litia  cont^atatia,  after 
which  the  case  came  before  a  index  for  IziaL 
In  the  formulary  procedure  litia  conteatatio 
denotes  the  point  of  time  when  themagistoUns 
has  settled  the  formula  by  which  the  index  is 
to  try  the  case,  Uie  writt^  fonnula  supplying 
evidence  of  the  proceedings  f»  iure^  ai^  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  oral  evidence.  [8ee 
Actio.] 

Loca'tio  eondu'etio,  or  letting  and  hiring^ 
like  sale  [Emptio  Tenditio],  is  one  of  the  four 
Boman  contracts  which  wdre  said  to  be  made 
coTwenfu,  because  neither  form  nor  pari  per- 
formanoe  was  required  to  make  the  agreement 
actionable. 

Locatio  conductio  rei  is  the  letting  or  hiring 
of  a  rea.  The  lessee  of  a  house  was  callel 
inquUinuat  of  agricultural  land  colonua.  The 
letter  {locator)  ottkrea  was  bound  to  allov  the 
other  to  have  it  for  the  time  or  purpose  agreed 
upon ;  but  as  he  remained  its  owner,  he  coold 
always  recover  it  back  at  the  cost  of  having  to 
pay  damaees  for  breach  of  contract.  The  hirer 
was  bound  to  pay  the  mercea  agreed  upon,  to 
show  proper  diligenUa  [Culpa]  in  his  charge  of 
it,  and  to  redeliver  it  at  the  termination  of  the 
contract  in  good  condition. 

Locatio  conductio  operarian,  is  the  letting 
by  a  free  man  {locaior)  of  hisservices  at  a  fixed 
mercea.  But  the  builder  of  a  house  or  maker 
of  furniture,  &c.y  not  the  employer,  was  called 
conductor  or  redemptor  (Hor.  Carm,  iii  I,  8J^), 
and  the  employer  locator^  and  such  transaction 
is  sometimes  called  specifically  locatio  con- 
ductio operia  (faciendt). 


M. 

ICaie'itai.  The  only  term  for  treason  in 
earl^  Boman  law  was  perdueUio.  FerdMHUa 
originally  signified  a  pronounced  public  enemy 
of  the  stote,  and  then  came  to  mean  one  who 
assisted  a  public  enemv  by  his  treachor;  bat 
the  offence,  like  that  of  treason  in  early  ^ij^ish 
law,  was  not  clearly  defined. 

ThB  earliest  trial  and  form  of  prooedme  is 
that  which  is  given  by  Livy  (i.  96).  In  theregtl 
period  the  jurisdiction  over  this  and  other  capital 
oflenoes  belonged  to  the  king,  in  person  or  by 
commissioners.  Under  the  Bepnblio,  all  trials 
for  jperduelUo  took  place  either  before  the  oo> 
mitia  or  before  commissioners  appointed  for 
each  occasion  by  the  comitia  {duoviri  perdud- 
Uoni  iudicandae).  There  was  always  an  appeal 
{provocatio)  from  the  duoviri  to  the  popn^us. 

PerdueUio  was  regarded  as  a  religions  offoice 
in  early  times,  the  tutelary  god  being  propitiated 
by  the  death  of  the  offender  (dec  noeari)  (lir. 
L  96,  6).  In  course  of  time  Uw  punishment  wss 
a^uae  et  ignia  interdictio.  For  instances,  see 
Liv.  viii.  19,  90,  87 ;  Cic  Legg.  iii.  16,  86. 

The  term  perdueUio  was  still  used  under  the 
Empire,  but  was  probably  merged  in  the  crinMii 
maieatatia. 

The  word  maieataa  signifies  the  magnitude 
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or  greatness  of  a  thing.  Accordingly  the  phrases 
maisst€U  Po^li  Iknnanit  Imperii  maieBtas 
(Hor.  Carm.  iv.  16),  fti^ify  ^^  sovereign  power 
of  the  Roman  state.  The  expression  tniwuere 
nuii^iMtatefn  signifies  any  act  by  which  this 
mais*t<is  was  impaired ;  and  the  crimen  maiea- 
tatiMj  or,  to  use  the  complete  expression,  crimen 
laesae,  immintUtiet  deminutae,  minuiae  nut- 
ie^iatiSf  is  the  ofEence  of  injuring  or  attempting 
to  injnre  Uie  sovereign  power  of  the  Roman 
peOTle. 

V  ariouB  legeB  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
determixung  more  accurately  what  should  be 
maie9t<i9.  The  most  important  of  these  are  a 
Lex  Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  81 
B.c^  which  appears  to  have  consolidated  and 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  law  of  mo- 
ietUUy  making  maieatas  the  subject  of  a  qufua- 
tio  perpetua  (Cic.  Cluent.  85,  97,  Fam,  iii. 
11) ;  and  the  Lex  lulia  de  maieatatet  which 
continued  in  force  under  the  Empire,  and  re- 
ceived later  additions  and  modifications.  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  Leges  luliae  of  Augustus. 

The  offences  comprised  under  the  head  of 
crimen  maiestaUs  may  be  divided  into  two 
heads:  (1)  attacks  against  the  public  security 
generally;  and  (2)  treason  specially  directea 
against  the  person  of  the  emperor. 

(1)  Under  this  head  we  may  include  acts 
such  as  making  war  upon  the  state,  mutiny  and 
inciting  to  mutiny,  sedition  directed  against  the 
state,  killing  a  Roman  magistrate,  the  refusal 
of  a  governor  to  leave  his  province,  the  forgery 
of  public  instruments,  &c, 

(2)  Under  the  Ehnpire  the  term  maiestcu 
was  applied  to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar, 
and  we  find  the  phrases  maiettaa  Augusta^  im- 
peratoria,  and  regia.  It  was  by  the  extension 
of  the  crime  of  maiestaa  that  the  emperors  first 
raised  themselves  above  the  ordinary  law.  They 
were  not  content  with  the  protection  which  they 
enjoyed  under  the  Lex  Cornelia,  but  the  most 
trivial  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  emperor's  person 
or  authority  became  treasonable  in  course  of 
tinke.  Augustus  availed  himself  of  the  Lex 
lulia  for  prosecuting  the  authors  of  famoei 
HbelU  (Tac  Ann,  I  72;  Suet.  Aug,  55).  [Li- 
beUiia,  8.]  Under  Tiberius  the  offence  of 
maie$ta$  was  extended  to  all  acts  and  words 
which  might  seem  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
princeps.  (See  Tac  Ann,  i.  78,  74,  &c.)  This 
was  afterwards  extended  to  representatives  of 
the  emperor,  such  as  statues,  and  even  coins 
^ac  Ann,  i.  78).  (For  the  mode  of  procedure 
m  trials  on  account  of  Uiesa  mate$UM  see 
Crimen,  QuaaiUo.)  An  inquiry  might  be  made 
into  an  act  of  treason  agamst  the  Imperator 
even  after  the  death  of  the  offender.  Women 
were  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  case  of  Uiesa 
maietioM,  In  case  of  treason  against  the  em- 
peror, all  persons,  whether  freemen  or  slaves, 
were  liable  to  the  torture  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56). 

The  old  punishment  was  perpetual  interdic- 
tion fnun  fire  and  water ;  but  under  the  Empire 
persons  of  low  condition  were  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  or  burnt  alive ;  persons  of  better  condi- 
tion were  simply  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
the  offender  was  confiscated,  and  his  memory 
became  infunous  {damnatio  memoriae). 

If  aaeeps  «>  t«  qui  manu  capit  or  qui  man- 
cwat :  that  is,  it  means  an  acquirer  or  purchaser 
of  a  thing  by  the  form  of  conveyance  called 
mancipium  or  mMfwipatio  {mancipio  acci- 
pienBy  see  ICaneipilUn).  But  at  an  early  time 
the  word  was  also  used  to  signify  the  party  so 
oonveying  {mancipio  dams)  property  {emanceps) 
(Plant.  Cure,  4,  2,  29). 
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Maneep$  also  means  a  person  who  purdiases 
or  hires  a  thing  at  a  public  auction.  Mancipea 
were  the  jpu&Zicant  who  bid  at  the  public  letting 
of  the  censors  for  farming  any  part  of  the  public 
property.  These  mancipea  accordingly  had  dis- 
tin^ive  names,  as  Decumani,  Portitores,  Pecu- 
arii,  Conductores  Thermarum  et  Salinarum. 

Xanoipa'tio.    [Manoipinm.] 

Manoi'pii  oauta.  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  distinguished  the  different 
species  of  power  {ma/nua  or  poteatas)  to  which  a 
free  person  mi^ht  be  subject  in  the  hands  of 
another,  were  vn  poteataie^  in  manuj  and  in 
mancipio.  This  last  kind  of  power  arose  when 
a  paterfamilias  transferred  a  filiusfamilias  to 
another  person  by  process  of  mancipation  or  sale 
rManoipimil],  as  he  had  a  right  to  do.  The 
le^  effect  of  such  mancipation  was  that  the 
filiusfamilias  who  was  the  object  of  it  ceased  to 
be  in  the  power  of  his  paterfamilias,  and  came 
into  the  manci^um^  or  power,  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  given  in  mancipation :  thereby  he 
was  degraded  to  a  servile  state  in  respect  to 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  sold  (in  mancipii 
cauaa\  though  he  did  not  become  a  mancipium 
or  slave  in  relation  to  others.  In  course  of 
time  the  mancipation  of  free  persons  became 
mere  matter  of  form  {dicia  gratia),  the  form 
being  a  fiction  used  in  order  to  free  a  filius- 
famiTias  from  patria  poteataa  in  the  case  of 
adoption  [Emaaoipatio ;  Adoptiol  It  could, 
however,  be  put  into  effect  when  a  nliusfamihas 
was  surrendered  by  his  paterfamilias  to  some 
one  on  aocoimt  of  a  delict  which  the  filius- 
familias had  committed  against  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  thus  surren&red. 

The  semi-servile  position  of  persons  in  man^ 
cipio  is  expressed  by  the  phxnse  cauaa  man- 
cipii. 

The  property  of  a  person  in  mancipio  belonged 
to  the  manceps.  Mancipium  was  put  an  end 
to  by  manumission  vinaictOf  eenau,  or  teata- 
mento, 

Kaa'dpi  ret.    [Manoiplmii.] 

Manci'pinin,  or,  according  to  an  earlier  form, 
maneupium,  is  the  formal  legal  proceeding  ^er 
aea  etlibram,  by  which  power  and  dominion 
over  persons  and  over  thinirs  was  transferred  by 
one  person  to  another.  Tne  word  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Cicero,  but  later  writers  express 
this  act  of  transfer  by  the  more  modem  word 
mancipatio. 

The  party  who  made  a  transfer  pursuant  to 
the  form  of  mancipation  was  said  mancipio 
dare ;  he  to  whom  the  transfer  was  made  was 
said  mancipio  aecipere  or  maneipare,  Manci- 
patio was  effected  m  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (puberea),  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  another  person  of  tne  same  con- 
dition, who  held  a  pair  of  braeen  scales,  and 
hence  was  called  Ubripena,  The  purchaser 
{out  mancipio  aecipit)^  taking  hold  of  the 
tning,  sajrs :  *  I  affirm  that  this  slave  {homo)  is 
mine  ex  iure  QuiriHwrnf  and  he  is  purchased 
b^  me  with  this  piece  of  money  {aea) ; '  and  he 
gives  it  to  the  seller  {ei  a  quo  mancipio  aecipit) 
as  a  symbol  of  the  price  {quasi  pretii  loco). 
(Gains,  i.  119.) 

Mancipation  was  instituted  at  a  time  when 
only  copper  money  was  in  use,  and  when  money 
was  weighed  in  scales,  there  being  no  coined 
money,  though  subsequently  the  scales  were 
struck  with  a  coin.  Mancipation,  like  all  early 
conveyances,  is  of  a  public  or  semi-public  nature. 
The  presence  of  witnesses  (probably  representing 
the  community)  points  to  a  time  anterior  to 
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vn-itten  covenants.      (Cf.   Litif  oontettatio; 
Actio.) 

The  libripena  was  supposed  to  be  an  impartial 
third  person,  and  the  scales  used  in  the  sale 
were  probably  public,  kept  in  the  market  to 
onable  persons  to  mancipate  slaves  and  cattle. 

Mancipation  was  an  assertion  of  title  to  the 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  as  well  as 
tiie  purchase  itself  p^  aea  et  Wrram.  (Compare 
the  claim  made  by  a  person  acquiring  a  thing 
by  in  iure  cessio.)  The  sale  per  aea  et  libram 
was  no  doubt  at  first  a  real  one,  but  the  formal 
payment  of  a  small  piece  of  copper  (om,  raudtUt 
raudu$culum)  was  the  legally  sufficient  symbol 
of  the  transaction,  the  nature  of  which  would, 
however,  appear  in  the  instrument,  which  was 
generally  dniwn  up  as  a  record  of  title.  Con- 
ditions accompanying  an  act  of  mancipation 
were  termed  lege$  mancipii.  [Lex.]  Manci- 
pation was  a  general  form  of  transfer,  and  was 
used  not  only  in  the  conveyance  of  property, 
but  in  other  transactions,  as  in  emancipation, 
adoption,  co-emption.  ^See  also  Tettamentam.) 

Mancipatio  and  in  ture  cessio  were  the  only 
means  of  transferring  ownership  recognised  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  After  a  time, 
however,  only  certain  kinds  of  things,  called 
res  manciple  were  required  to  be  convened  by 
mancipatio,  other  res  {nee  mancipi)  bemg  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  mere  informal  delivery  of 
possession  (traditio). 

The  following  res  were  rea  mancipi : — Lands 
and  houses  in  italico  aolot  praedial  rustic  servi- 
tudes, slaves,  and  beasts  of  draught  or  burden. 
[Dominium.] 

The  word  mancipium  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  complete  ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed 
to  usus  or  fructus  (see  Lucr.  iii.  971 ;  Cic. 
Fam.  vii.  29,  80).  Sometimes  the  word  man- 
cipium  means  the  thin^  mancipated,  and  hence 
it  very  frequently  signifies  a  slave,  as  being  a 
most  miportant  rea  mancipi  (Hor  Ep.  i.  6,  89 ; 
Liv.  xli.  6 ;  Tac.  Awn.  ii.  2). 

Manda'tnin.  (1)  Afanc^^um, 'aconmiission,' 
is  the  name  of  a  contract  which  arises  from 
consent;  i.e.  it  requires  no  special  form  of 
words,  no  entry  in  a  ledger,  no  passing  of  pro- 
perty or  possession  from  one  party  to  the 
other :  as  soon  as  the  two  parties  have  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  employ  and  to  be  employed,  Uie 
legal  relation  exists,  subject,  however,  to  two 
conditions.  The  employment  must  be  one 
which  is  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
son employed,  and  payment  for  the  service 
must  not  be  pajrt  of  the  agreement.  The  person 
who  gives  a  commission  is  called  mandator  or 
mandima ;  the  person  who  undertakes  the  com- 
mission is  called  ia  qui  auacipit,  or  recipitj 
Tnandatuntf  cui  mandatum  eat,  mandata- 
riiM,  &c. 

(2)  Mandata  is  technically  used  of  the  *•  com- 
mission' or  instructions  given,  especiidly  to 
provincial  governors,  by  the  emperor.  These 
instructions,  like  the  Edicts,  appear  by  fre- 
quent repetition  to  have  assumed  the  character 
of  standm^  orders. 

Maniuni'Bsio  {=e  ot  de  manu  m^iaaio)  was  a 
legal  act  by  which  slaves  and  persons  in  m^tn- 
cipii  causa  were  released  from  the  m4Miua  or 
power  of  their  masters,  thereby  acquiring  free- 
dom. There  were  three  modes  of  e£Fecting  a 
legal  manumission  so  as  to  make  a  aervua  a 
citria — vindicta,  censua^  and  teatamentum.  Of 
these  the  munumiaaio  vindicta  [Vindieta]  was 
probably  the  oldest  and,  at  one  time,  the  only 
mode  of  manumission. 

Manumissio  by  the  vindicta  was  originally 
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an  action  between  a  third  person,  who  vindicated 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  to  be  manumitted  be- 
fore the  praetor,  and  the  master  of  the  slare, 
who  was  in  the  position  of  defendant.  [Yxa- 
dioiae.]  The  form  of  the  vindicta  aoppoaes, 
not  that  the  person  manumitted  was  a  slave, 
but  that  he  was  a  person  whose  freedom  (libertas  \ 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  The  proceeding  befoze 
the  magistratus  was  in  form  an  assertion  of  tl» 
slave's  freedozn  (Plant.  Poen.  iv.  2, 88),  to  which 
the  owner  made  no  defence,  but  allowed  the 
slave  to  be  declared  by  the  magistratus  a  free- 
man. 

The  proceeding,  then,  was  a  species  of  m  iurt 
cessio — in  fact,  a  collusive  action,  based  on  the 
fiction  of  the  slave's  freedom.  When  the  magis- 
tratus had  pronounced  in  favour  of  freedom  ex 
iure  Quiritium.^  there  could  be  no  further  dis- 
pute about  the  libertaa  or  about  the  eivitas 
which  was  attached  to  Hbertas.  The  oacetaotij 
of  the  manmnissio  by  the  vindicta  was  as  Id- 
lows  : — ^The  master  brought  his  slave  before  the 
praetor,  since  it  was  his  province  to  exefxase 

iurisdiction  in  civil  causes.  The  praetor's  lictor, 
lolding  a  rod  {vindicta  or  festuea)  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  laying  hold  of  the 
slave,  said,  *  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  iure  Qniri- 
tium  liberum  esse  aio,'  at  the  same  time  tooch- 
ing  him  with  the  rod ;  the  master  then  using 
the  same  formalities,  and,  turning  the  slave 
round  and  then  releasing  his  hold  of  him  (Pen. 
Sat.  V.  78),  admitted  his  freedom,  which  was 
followed  by  thevronuntiatio  of  the  magistratus, 
*Quandoque  Numerius  N^dius  nou  oontza 
vindicat,  nunc  ego  hominem  ex  iure  Quiritiom 
liberum  esse  dioo.' 

In  course  of  time  the  formalities  of  fnanu 
miaaio  per  vindictam  were  very  much  curtailed. 
All  that  seems  to  have  been  required  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  was  that  the  master  should  take 
his  slave  before  the  magistratus,  wherever  the 
latter  was  to  be  found — it  might  be  in  the 
public  road  (m  tranaitu)^  as  when  the  ^aetor 
or  proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  to  the 
theatre — and  that  he  should  declare  to  the 
magistratus  his  desire  to  have  the  slave  manu- 
mitted. 

Manumission  per  censum  was  when  the  slave, 
in  the  presence  of  his  master,  declared  his 
censua  (whether  j>ecu/tum  or  his  master's  gift 
as  a  qualificati<m)  to  the  censor,  and  so  vas 
enrolled  with  the  rest  of  the  cives. 

The  republican  institution  of  the  eejxsaa 
became  obsolete  under  the  Empire,  and  with  it 
this  mode  of  manumission.    [Censilt.] 

Another  method  of  manumission,  recognised 
by  the  Twelve  Tables^as  by  will  {testoitnentum 
per  aea  et  Ubrani).    [TestajEentimL] 

A  slave  who  was  made  free  directo  was 
called  orcinua  libertusy  because  he  had  beai 
made  free  by  a  person  who  was  dead. 

Where  a  slave  was  manumitted  by  an  h»r 
or  legatee  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  the 
slave  did  not  become  libertus  orrtnu«  on  manu- 
mission, but  was  the  libertus  of  the  heir  or 
l^atee  who  manumitted  him. 

The  legal  act  of  manumission  was  often 
foUowed  by  a  religious  ceremony  in  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  where  the  freedman  a{^>eaxed  olsd 
in  the  tocra  or  dress  of  a  Roman  citisen,  and 
with  a  PiUena,  or  particular  kind  of  ci^  on  his 
shaven  head.  (See  Liv.  xxiv.  82 ;  Plant.  Amph. 
iu.  4,  16.)  The  pilleus  was  still  worn  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  (527--560  aj>.). 

The  modes  of  manumission  above  described 
were  of  a  formal  and  public  character,  bat  ia 
course  of  time  other  ways  of  giving  freedom  to 
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a  filftve  of  an  informal  and  priyate  kind  came 
to  be  recognised :  e.g,  one  form  of  manumission 
int^r  amicos  was  a  declaration  of  a  slave's 
freedom  made  by  his  master  in  the  presence  of 
friends,  or  it  might  be  done  by  inviting  the 
slave  to  table,  or  by  letter.  These  manomis* 
Mona  originally  had  no  Wal  effect ;  bnt  after  a 
time  the  praetor  protected  the  liberty  of  slaves 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner,  so 
thai  they  were  free  in  fact  [in  lihertate  ette)^ 
ihoogh  Uiey  had  not  the  l^al  status  of  free- 
men {JibeTTi),  [Latixiitas.]  By  degrees  all  such 
restrictions  were  removed.  A  new  form  of 
m&uamisaion  —  manumissio  in  ecclenU^  Le. 
before  the  bishop  and  the  conurbation — ^was 
established  by  the  Church,  and  recognised  by 
Con&tantine,  816  a.d. 

Laws  were  passed  under  the  early  emperors 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  degradation 
of  civitiu  by  an  incautious  exercise  of  the  right 
of  manumission.  (See  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.)  A 
taz  on  manumission  was  levied  by  a  Lex 
Manlia,  857  B.C. ;  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
part  oi  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called 
vicesima  (Liv.  vii.  16). 

The  act  of  manumission,  which  made  the 
slave  a  new  man,  established  the  relation  of 
piUronus  and  liberiui  between  the  manumissor 
and  manumitted,  which  was  a  ^ua«i-parental 
relation  [Libertoi ;  Patronoi].  when  manu- 
mitted by  a  citizen,  the  libertus  took  the  prae- 
nomen  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  manumissor, 
and  became  in  a  sense  a  member  of  the  gens 
of  his  patron. 

Freedmen  who  became  civea  had  not  the  itts 
konorum^  and  could  only  vote  in  one  of  the 
four  tribiu  urhanae^  not  in  the  tribua  rusticae, 
[L^ertnt;  Civitaa.1 

Xatrimo^niiuii.  Marriage  was  among  the 
Bomans  a  complete  union  for  life  between  a 
man  and  one  woman,  an  intercommunion  of 
■acred  and  human  law,  which  had  for  its  main 
object  the  procreation  of  children  (liherum 
quaesuTidum  gratia),  who  could  keep  up  the 
taera  familiaria,  and  discharge  their  duties 
as  citisens.    [Lez  lolia  et  Papla  Poppaea.] 

The  only  marriage  recognised  in  early  Roman 
law  waa  that  which  was  conformable  to  the  lus 
Civile,  or  law  applicable  to  cives,  which  was 
called  Instae  Nuptiae,  in  later  times  also  lustum 
Matrimoninm. 

A  Roman  civil  marriage  was  either  cum  con- 
vrntione  uxoria  in  manum  vsri,  or  it  was  sine 
in  manum  eonventione. 

By  the  marriage  cum  eonventione,  the  wife 
came  into  the  power  {mantu)  of  her  husband 
(or,  if  he  were  a  filiusfamilias,  of  his  pater- 
faxuilias) ;  leaving  her  own  familia,  she  passed 
into  the  familia  of  her  husband,  and  was  to 
him  in  the  relation  of  a  filiafamilias.  In  mar- 
riage tine  eonventione  the  wife  did  not  pass 
into  the  power  of  her  husband ;  she  was,  as  it 
were,  a  stranger  {extranea)  m  his  household, 
her  relation  to  her  own  family  remaining  as 
before  the  marriage ;  she  did  not  share  in  the 
/amili€iria  tacra  of  her  husband,  and  was  no 
civil  relation  to  her  own  children. 

A  marriage  cum  eonventione  was  a  necessary 
condition  to  make  a  woman  a  materfamilias  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  not  merely  an 
uxor  or  matrona  as  in  the  marriage  sitts  con- 
ventionei 

The  right  of  entering  into  a  valid  civil  mar- 
riage, uxoris  iure  ducendae  facultas,  is  called 
the  las  Conubii.  The  lus  Conubii  belonged 
properly  to  Roman  citisens  only,  and  with 
Roman  female  citisens  {fiomanae  civet). 
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Originally  there  was  no  conubium  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  Marriage,  how- 
ever, had  long  been  established  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  had  been  a  means  of  acquiring 
patriapotestaa. 

By  the  Lex  Canuleia,  446  B.C.  (Liv.  iv.  1), 
conubium  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
was  declared.  A  female  gentilis  could  not,  as 
a  rule,  marry  anyone  outside  her  gens  {ecTtuptio 
gentis)  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  gens. 

The  Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Poppaea  (8  aj>.) 
placed  certain  restrictions  on  marriage  as  to 
the  parties  between  whom  it  could  iSke  place. 
[Lex  lolia  et  Papia  Poppaea;  Infunia.] 
Thus  certain  marriages  were  prohibited  on 
account  of  disparagement  or  certain  prohibited 
d^rees  of  relationship. 

In  early  times  there  could  be  no  marrii^e. 
between  cognates  [Cognati]  within  the  seventh 
d^ree.  There  could  be  no  marriage  between 
ascendants  and  descendants,  whether  by  blood 
or  by  adoption.  Brothers  and  sisters,  whether 
of  the  whole  or  half  blood,  could  not  marry. 
It  became  for  a  time  1^^  though  not  customary, 
to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  aiter  Claudius  had 
set  the  example  by  marmng  Agrippina  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  6 ;  Suet.  Claud.  26),  but  such  mar- 
riages were  afterwards  made  void.  The  law  as  to 
marriages  between  cousins  differed  at  different 
periods.  Ultimately  marriages  between  first, 
cousins  were  recognised. 

There  was  also  no  jight  of  intermarriage 
between  persons  within  certain  relations  of 
afi&nity,  as  between  a  man  and  his  socrua, 
nurua,  privigna,  and  noverca.    [Affinet.l 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to 
it  might  marry  again,  but  pubhc  opinion  made 
it  improper  for  a  woman  to  marry  again,  at 
least  within  the  year,  a  second  marriage  being 
regarded  as  showing  a  want  of  pudicitia  (Liv. 
X.  28,  5,  9). 

Betrothal  (aponaalia)  was  the  proper  and 
usual  preliminary  of  marriage,  though  it  was 
not  le^^y  necessary.  In  aponaalia  a  maiden 
was  promised  in  solemn  form  to  a  man  as  his 
bride.  Such  promise  was  made  by  the  pater- 
familias of  the  woman,  or,  if  she  was  not  under 
patria  poteataa,  by  her  tutor,  who  were  said 
apondere,  the  betrothed  becoming  aponea 
(Plant.  AuL  ii.  2,  79  sq. ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  57) ;  the 
promise  was  accepted  by  the  man  {deapondere). 

It  was  always  possible  for  the  person  who 
had  entered  into  the  aponsio  on  account  of  the 
woman  to  renounce  it — repudium  renuntiare, 
renuntiare  (Plant.  Aul.  iv.  10,  68,  69;  Ter. 
Pharm.  iv.  8,  72 ;  Dig.  28,  1,  10).  The  re- 
nunciation was  generally  made  by  means  of  a 
nuntiua.  Impuberes  might  be  betrothed  if 
they  were  not  under  seven  years  of  age. 

'The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent  of  th^ 
jiarties.  It  was  commonly  shown  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  as 
by  dextrarum.  iunctio,  and  in  later  times  by 
the  subsignatio  tabularumj  but  the  subject 
members  of  a  family  were  bound  to  marry  at 
the  bidding  (iuaaus)  of  their  paterfamilias,  and 
without  hia  consent  they  could  not  marry.  A 
paterfamilias,  however,  might  be  compelled 
to  allow  a  reasonable  marriage  by  order  of  a 
magistrate. 

A  marriage  cum  eonventione  might  be  effected 
by  con/arreatio,  coemptio,  or  usua.  Con- 
farreatio,  or /arreum,  a  form  peculiar  to  the 
patricians,  was  a  religious  form  of  marriage, 
which  principally  consisted  in  an  offering,  with 
solemn  words,  of  pania  farreua  to  Jupiter 
Farreus,  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  the 
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Pontifez  Maximas  and  Flamen  Dialis  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

This  form  of  marriage  fell' into  disuse,  but 
was  maintained  to  some  extent,  because  certain 
priestly  offices  could  only  be  held  by  those  who 
were  bom  of  confarreated  parents,  and  the 
holders  of  these  offices  had  themselves  to  be 
married  by  confarreatio. 

Coemptio  was  a  form  of  mancipation  {manci- 
j)ium)  or  conveyance  by  fictitious  sale;  and 
was  probably  a  survival  of  the  early  form  of 
marriage  by  sale  or  purchase.  The  woman 
was  mancipated  in  marriage  to  the  man  by  her 
paterfamilias.  Manus  could  also  be  acquired 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  by 
U8U8.  If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  con- 
tinuously for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife,  she  came 
in  manum  viri  by  virtue  of  this  matrimonial 
cohabitation  (cf.  ITtUOapio). 

The  bringing  of  the  bride  (uxorem  dueere^ 
ywtuKa  &7ciy)  from  her  father's  house  to  her 
husband's  house  (in  domum  deductio)  was 
customary  among  the  Romans,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  others.  A  marriage  required  con- 
sent for  its  continuance  as  well  as  for  its  forma^ 
tion,  and  so  might  be  put  an  end  to  at  any 
time  by  the  renunciation  {repudium)  of  either 
party.    [Divortiiiiii.] 

As  regBtxds  the  consequences  of  marriage,  the 
position  of  a  wife  married  cum  eonventione 
differed  materially  from  that  of  one  married 
tine  convenHone.  In  marriage  cum  convene 
tione  the  wife  ceased  to  belong  to  her  family 
[Caput]  and  assumed  the  position  of  a  daughter 
to  her  husband.  All  her  property  passed  to 
her  husband  or  to  his  father  by  a  universal 
succession. 

When  marriage  was  without  traantM,  as  it 
came  to  be  in  all  cases,  the  woman  remained  a 
member  of  her  own  family,  her  legal  status 
continuing  as  it  was  before ;  she  was  capable 
of  acquirmg  and  holding  property,  and  of 
bringing  actions;  she  had  for  all  purposes  a 
legal  personal  existence  independentlv  of  her 
husband,  and  consequently  between  husband 
and  wife  there  was  no  oonmiunity  of  property 
in  Roman  law.  The  husband  acquired  no  right 
by  marriage  to  the  property  of  his  wife:  the 
dos  which  his  wife  usually  Drought  to  him  he 
acquired,  not  by  act  of  law,  but  under  the  dotal 
instrument,  and  during  the  marriage  he  was 
sole  owner  of  the  dot.  (See  Dof,  Donatio 
inter  vinun  et  nxorem,  Heres.) 

lustae  nupHas  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  position  of  the  children  of  the  marriage, 
since  only  those  who  were  bom  from  such 
marriage  were  subject  to  the  patria  pote»t€U. 
[Patria  potettaa.]  At  Rome,  the  iustae  nuptiiie 
was  originally  the  only  marriage.  But  in  later 
times  conaortium  omnis  vitae  with  affectio 
maritalia^  between  Peregrini,  or  Latini,  or  of 
Romans  with  either,  was  recognised  as  marriage 
according  to  the  lus  Gentium  [Xatrimoniom]. 

Mntnnm.    [Commodatnm.] 

N. 

If exnm.  There  was  a  very  old  contract  form 
among  the  Romans  called  nexum,  in  which  the 
obligation  or  iurii  vinculum  was  established 
by  the  use  of  the  ae8  et  libra  [Mancipinm],  and 
which,  as  long  as  it  was  prevalent,  possessed 
one  peculiar  characteristic.  This  peculiarity 
was  that,  if  the  day  fixed  for  payment  passed 
without  such  payment  being  made,  the  creditor 
Was  under  no  necessity  of  bringing  an  action 
«t  law  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  the 
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debtor  stood  on  the  scmae  footing  witiiadeleod- 
ant  against  whom  a  judgment  had  been  giren 
{iudicaius) ;  he  became  nexut  himself  ut^ 
liable  forthwith  to  the  severe  execution  pco- 
cedure  by  mantu  inieeUo.  As  soon  as  the 
day  fixed  for  repayment  had  passed,  the  crediior 
could  arrest  him  at  once,  take  him  before  the 
praetor,  and,  after  proving  the  contrail  have 
him,  along  with  the  children  in  his  power  (Lit. 
ii.  fl4 ;  Dionys.  vi.  29,  87),  asssigned  (addicUuii 
in  the  usual  way  to  himself  by  the  magistnUe. 

Among  earlier  writers  there  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  confusion  between  nexum 
and  addictio,  Addicere  apparently  expreises 
the  magisterial  award  of  one  person  to  another; 
under  the  older  and  more  severe  prooedue,  for 
private  execution  or  sale  into  foreign  slavery ; 
under  the  later  system,  to  woric  out  by  hii 
labour  the  sum  due  to  his  unsatisfied  creditor. 
A  man  might  be  addictua  either  because  he 
was  iudicatvs  or  confettus,  or  beocuise  be  had 
failed  to  perform  a  contract  into  which  he  had 
entered  by  nexum. 

A  Lex  Vallia  limited  the  operaticm  of  nuuttf 
iniecHo  in  its  strict  form  to  the  case  ci  judg- 
ment debtors.  A  statute  usuallv  called  Poete- 
lia  or  Poetelia  Papiria,  probably  put  an  end 
to  nexum  as  a  form  of  contract  altogether  (Ut. 
viii.  28 ;  Cic.  Beo,  ii.  34,  59 ;  Varr.  LJa,  rii. 
106).  The  general  result  of  the  statute  seMos  to 
have  been  to  release  all  private  prisonen  under 
nexum,  and  to  prohibit  inantut  iniectio  in  any 
form  against  debtors  who  had  inonned  an 
obligation  in  this  manner. 

Korellae  or  Korellae  Constitatio*BM 
(y copal  Hiard^fis)  are  the  disconnected  enact- 
ments of  Rcmian  emperors  followiog  upon  a 
codification  of  the  existing  legislation.  Hm  first 
such  codification  was  that  effected,  488  ajd.,  by 
Theodosius  II.,  and  the  first  Novellae  wero 
those  issued  by  Theodosius  himself  nine  yesri 
later,  and  confirmed  for  the  Western  Empire  by 
Valentinian  III.,  448  a.d. 

The  Novellae  Constitutiones  of  Justinian  were 
his  enactments  subsequent  to  the  pnblicatian 
of  his  second  Codex,  584  A.D.,  and  form  a  portion 
of  the  Corpus  luris  Civilis. 

Koxa,  Koza'lis  a'ctio.  Those  actions  were 
'  noxal '  which  were  brought  on  the  delict  (ft^. 
theft,  assault,  damage  to  property)  of  a  davaor 
child  in  poteatate^  or  on  damage  done  by  an 
animal,  against  tlie  master,  paterfamilias,  of 
owner.  Primarily  they  claimed  -damages  foi 
the  vrrong,  but  the  defendant  could  esc^w  the 
pecuniary  loss  if  he  preferred  it,  by  surrender- 
ing {noxae  or  noxam  dedere)  the  guilty  body 
to  the  plaintiff :  and  from  noxa  (meaning  that 
guilty  body)  the  name  of  the  action  was  de- 
rived (though  by  some  writers  noxa  is  used  to 
express  the  wrong  itself  [Liv.  xxL  80]  or  the 
punishment;  but  noxia  (mly  for  the  wrong). 
The  defendant,  if  the  judge  pronounoed  sgainst 
him,  was  condemned  either  to  pay  the  damagei 
assessed,  or  to  give  up  Uie  delinquent  (ifocotf 
dedere^  ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  darej. 

Justinian  took  away  the  father's  right  of 
surrendering  sons  in  his  power,  but  retained 
the  master's  right  of  evading  damages  bv  nox»l 
surrender  of  his  slave.  fV»r  the  dsaitio  d 
animals  in  a  noxal  action,  see  Panpoiief. 

The  surrender  of  Postumiua  tathe  Samnites 
by  the  Romans  with  all  the  forms  of  nox*i 
deditio  (Liv.  ix.  10)  was  made  as  atonement  for 
non-observanoe  of  the  treaty  which  be  had  ooo- 
duded  with  them,  and  from  which  the  Romana 
wished  to  release  themselves — *ot  potpolw 
religion^  solvatur.' 
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Obliga'tio.  ObligaHo  is  a  legal  relation  be- 
tween two  aaoertained  penons,  respectively 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
creditor  is  entitled  to  a  certain  act  or  forbear- 
anoe  from  the  debtor.  It  differs  from  the  legal 
relations  exemplified  in  ownership,  servitudes, 
or  poseeesion,  in  that  it  involves  only  what 
jurists  call  rights  in  perionwm. 

The  result  of  an  ooligatio  is  the  partial  sub- 
jection (in  law)  of  one  person's  will  to  another, 
the  debtor's  freedom  of  action  being  partially 
limited  in  favour  of  the  creditor.  This  must 
not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  creditor  can  in 
all  cases  enforce  his  right  by  action  at  law. 
For  when  Uie  ideas  of  equity  and  the  ius  gen- 
tium began  to  gain  ground,  the  praetor  came 
to  recognise  other  legal  incidents  to  an  obligatio 
than  a^<mability,  and  would  allow  the  credi- 
tor's right  to  be  enforced  or  realised  in  other 
ways,  as  by  r^tentio  soUiti,  compensaiiot  Ac 
Hence  the  distinction  of  obligations  into  natu- 
raUt  and  civUet :  a  civil  oblupation  is  one  en- 
forceable by  action ;  a  natural  obligation  is  one 
which,  thou^  not  actionable,  possesses  some 
of  the  other  legal  incidents  of  obhgationes  in 
^eneraL  The  causes  which  made  obligations 
natural  instead  of  civil  are  mainl  v  two :  insuffi- 
ciency of  form  in  contracts,  and  aefective  capa- 
city of  legal  right  or  legal  action  in  a  party. 
As  regard  the  first,  agreements  according  to 
Roman  law  were  as  a  rule  actionable  only  if 
ihaj  were  eacpressed  in  a  definite  form. 

Agreements  on  which  no  action  lay  were 
termed  by  the  Bomans  pacia  nuda ;  they 
oonld  be  relied  upon  in  defence,  but  could 
not  be  sued  upon :  *  ex  nudo  pacto  inter  cives 
Bomanos  actio  non  nascitur.'  As  regards  the 
second,  there  were  certain  classes  of  persons 
between  whom  there  could  be  no  civil  obligation. 
Between  a  slave,  e.g^  and  another  person,  or 
between  pater-  and  nUus-familias  there  could  be 
natural  <A>ligatio,  but  not  civil. 

Obhgations  mif^t  arise  from  contract,  quasi- 
oontract,  delict,  quasi-delict. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Boman  contracts 
was  H exmn.  But  there  were  two  other  very 
old  formal  contracts,  vis.  Stipulatio  and  Expen- 
silatio  or  literal  contract.  Stipulatio  is  the 
common  form  of  contract  made  verbis.  It  was 
a  contract  which  gave  rise  only  to  a  unilateral 
obligation  {i.e.  one  which  bound  only  oneparty, 
as  e,g.  a  money  debt),  the  promiser  binding 
himself  to  the  f^mZotor  or  promisee  by  return- 
ing an  oral  affirmative  answer  to  the  oral  ques- 
tion of  the  latter  (Cic  pro  Caec.  8,  7).  Origi- 
nally the  only  terms  which  could  be  used  were 
Spondetf  Spondeo  (Plant.  Capt.  iv.  2, 117),  and 
tine  strictest  correspondence  between  question 
and  answer  was  insisted  upon.  Later,  other 
words  became  sanctioned  bv  nsa^e :  e.g.  Pro- 
miUiif  PromHto;  Dabiaf  Factea  f  &c.,  by 
employment  of  which  the  form  was  made  acces- 
sible to  aliens  as  well  as  Roman  citizens  (see 
also  Impubet,  Infuu). 

For  Expensilatio,  or  literal  contract,  see 
Obligatio  litteranim.  The  *  real '  contracts, 
those  in  which  the  obligation  is  generated 
re,  i.e.  b^  delivery  of  property  or  possession, 
are  four  m  number,  vis.  two  varieties  of  loan, 
Xatnimi  and  Coflunodatvai,  Deposit  [Dopo- 
jitumj  and  Pledge  [Pignos]. 

13ie  Consensual  Contracts,  agreements  on 
which  an  action  lay  in  virtue  of  the  mere  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  apart  from  all  form,  or 
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delivenr,  are  sale  [Emptio  venditio].  hire 
[Looatio  oonduetio],  partnership  [SooietM], 
and  gratuitous  agency  [maxidatlUll]. 

Among  the  agreements  which  were  actionable 
without  being  termed  contractus  by  the 
Romans,  the  first  place  is  to  be  given  to  Inno- 
minate Contracts,  so  termed  because  they  have 
no  specific  names,  such  as  Sale,  Pledge,  &c, ; 
their  characteristic  marks  are  mutuabty  and 
part-performance :  until  one  of  the  parties  has 
done  what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  no  action  Hes, 
whereby  they  are  dearly  distinguished  from 
the  contracts  which  are  actionable  in  virtue  of 
the  mere  fact  of  a^eement.  The  commonest 
example  of  Innommate  Contract  is  exchange 
(permutatiOf  Inst.  iii.  28,  2). 

Other  agreements,  whidi  in  early  law  were 
nuda  pa^ta^  were  made  actionable  by  the 
praetor  or  by  ^e  emperor.  The  chief  pacta 
praetoria  are  Constitutum  [Interoettioj,  and 
Hypotheca  [Pignntj. 

Obligationes  arising  quasi  em  contractu  are 
illustrated  by  the  relation  of  guardian  and 
ward  [Curator,  Tutor],  joint-ownership  arising 
from  gift,  inheritance,  or  legacy,  &c.  In  aU 
these  cases,  where  the  party  or  parties  are  bound 
by  an  obligation  similar  to  one  arising  from 
contract  though  not  under  any  agreement,  the 
obligation  is  said  to  be  quasi-contractual. 

Obligationes  arising  from  Dehct  denote  the 
vinculum  iuris  which  the  law  creates  in  certain 
cases  of  wrong-doing  between  the  injured 
person  and  the  delinquent.  As  soon  as  a 
*  delict,'  in  the  Roman  sense,  is  committed,  the 
wrong-doer  is  *  bound'  to  the  person  he  has 
wronged,  to  pay  him  a  penalty ;  and,  in  case  of 
loss  of  or  damage  to  property,  he  is  also  bound 
to  indemnify  the  person.  Such  delicts  are  four 
in  number,  viz.  Theft  (furtum).  Robbery  {bona 
vi  rapta  or  ra^nno).  Damage  to  property 
{damnum  iniuna  datum)^  ana  Assault,  Libel, 
Slander,  &c.  (tmttrta).  (See  Crimon.)  Quasi- 
delictual  obligations  are  those  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  delictual,  but  do  not  come 
strictly  under  any  of  these  four  heads :  e.g.  when 
a  man  employs  careless  or  dishonest  servants. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  obligations  could  be 

extinguished  {solvere),  the  first  to  be  noticed  is 

periormance  ('  solutio  stricto  sensu ').  Secondly, 

certain  obligations  could  only  be  discharged  by 

an    *imaginaria   solutio  per   aes   et   libram' 

[Neznm].     A  third  mode  of  extinction  was 

i  Acceptilatio,  a  formal  release,  by  stipulation 

'  from    an    obli^tion   incurred    by  stipulation 

I  (Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  1, 10).    A  fourth  was  Novatio, 

i.e.  the  extinction  of  one  obligation  by  the 

I  substitution  for  it  of  another.      This  could 

be  effected  in  two  ways :  by  Transcriptio  (see 

Obligatio  litteramm)  or  Stipulatio. 

Obliga'tio  littera'nun.  One  of  the  four 
modes  in  which  contractual  obligations  could 
be  incurred  was  litteris.  The  contract  was 
made  by  the  creditor's  entry  of  so  much  as  ex- 
pensum  to  the  debtor  in  his  account  book 
{codex  accepti  et  expensi).  The  debtor's  assent 
to  the  entry  was  necessary  (Cic  Bosc.  Com: 
i.  5).  In  the  Roman  system  of  book-keeping 
the  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  appear  to 
have  been  entered  without  distinction,  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence,  in  a  day-book  (adver- 
saria), and  transcribed  at  the  end  df  each 
month  into  a  ledger  {tabulae,  codex  accepti  et 
expensi).  The  entry  in  this  ledger  (»iom*n 
facere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  86,  92;  89,  102)  made 
the  contract,  and  bound  the  debtor  to  repay 
the  specified  sum— ii  was  not  merely  evidence, 
admitting  of  the  possibility  of  rebuttal. 

8b  2 
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Sach  a  contract  was  called  expenai  Idtio  (in 
c-ne  word  expenailatio).  Soch  an  entry  referred 
to  other  debts  than  actual  money  loans.  The 
true  contract  was  the  entry  in  the  creditor's 
book.  The  entry  in  the  debtor's  book  was 
evidence  that  he  had  accepted  the  entry  in  the 
creditor's  book.  Nomen  arcarium  is  the 
proper  phrase  for  a  loan  of  money  actually 
paid,  which  was  an  ohU^atio  re  not  litteru. 

Oooupa'tio  is  the  advisedly  taking  possession 
of  a  thing  which  belongs  to  no  one  {res  nuUitui)^ 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it:  the 
property  in  it  is  thereby  ipso  facto  vested  in 
him  who  takes  possession  (Cic.  Off.  i.  7,  21). 
Occupatio  is  one  of  the  acquiaitiones  naturales, 
or  modes  of  acquiring  property  based  on  the 
iu»  gmdium  or  naturaU.  Among  things  sub- 
ject to  occupatio  are  wild  animals,  enemies' 
property  on  Roman  soil,  islands  which  rise  in 
the  sea,  treasure  trove,  and  rea  derelict€Le, 
property  abandoned  by^  its  former  owner. 

O'peni  novi  nuntia'tio  was  a  summary 
extra-judicial  remedy  provided  by  the  edict 
[Ediotnmj  against  a  person  who  was  making 
on  optM  notmrn,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
the  building,  altering,  or  demolishing  of  some 
structure  attach^  to  the  soil ;  and  its  object 
was  either  the  maintenance  of  a  private  right, 
the  prevention  of  damage,  or  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest. 

In  form  the  nuntiatio  was  a  notice,  given  on 
the  spot,  to  discontinue  the  opus. 

The  result  of  nuntiatio  was  that  any  continu- 
ation of  the  work  was  unlawful,  so  that  the 
injured  person,  in  that  event,  was  entitled  by 
the  *  Interdictum  de  demoliendo '  to  be  restored 
in  atatwn  quo. 

Oratio'net  pri'noipnin.  Many  of  the  ora- 
Hones  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  merely 
communications  to  the  senate,  e.g.  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  victory;  others  relate  to 
legislation  only.  Under  the  earlier  emperors 
the  orationes  were  prpjets  de  loi  submitted  by 
the  prinoeTn  to  the  senate,  which  in  appearance, 
though  not  in  reality,  still  possessed  legislative 
power:  the  consuls,  as  presidents  of  the 
assembly,  would  then  open  a  discussion  on  the 
proposal,  which  was  embodied  in  a  senatus- 
consultum  with  little  or  no  alteration,  and  so 
invested  with  the  force  of  law. 

But,  as  the  emperor's  own  ordinances  also  had 
the  force  of  law,  the  oratio  itself,  apart  from 
the  senatusconsultum  which  was  founded  on  it, 
was  recognised  as  law :  and  the  consultation  of 
the  senate  gradually  became  a  formal  acclama- 
tion. Unless  the  emperor  delivered  the  oratio 
iu  person,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
usual,  it  was  embodied  in  an  epistolaor  libellus, 
which  was  read  to  the  senate  by  one  of  the 
quaestors  (Suet.  Tit,  6,  Aug,  65;  Tao.  Ann. 
11.  52,  XVI.  7). 

P. 

Pande'otae  or  Dlge'tta.  Justinian,  having 
determined  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to 
reduce  the  entire  body  of  Roman  law  to  a  new 
and  more  compendious  form,  first  caused  a 
compilation  or  codex  to  be  made  of  imperial 
statute  law  (lex),  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
digest  of  the  law  contained  m  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  {iua).  In  580  a.d.  Justinian,  in  a 
constitution  called  from  its  firut  words  Deo 
auctore,  empowered  Tribonian,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  to  name  a  commission,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
Digest  from  Uie  writings  of  those  jurists  to  whose 
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works  legal  authority  had  been  given  by  em- 
perors. The  compilers  were  not  bound  by  rules 
of  law,  but  had  baW  power  to  declare  the  law  ss 
they  thought  fit.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfiuoos,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  omte«dio- 
tions,  and  to  produce  out  of  the  mass  of  anriwit 
juristic  writings  a  useful  and  complete  body 
of  law.  The  work  was  to  be  distributed  into 
fifty  books,  and  the  books  were  to  be  sub* 
divided  into  Titles  (tituli).  The  oompilatioii 
was  to  be  named  Dige^ta,  a  Latin  term  indi- 
cating an  analysis  or  arrangement  of  the  w<xks 
of  an  author,  or  PandeHaey  a  Greek  word 
expressive  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
work.  Justinian  strictly  prohibited  any  com- 
mentaries being  written  on  the  Digest,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  work  being  buried  undbar  a  mass  of 
mterpretation.  The  writings  of  the  jurists  were 
deprived  of  all  independent  authority,  and  the 
Digest,  together  witn  the  other  parts  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation,  was  to  be  the  exclusive 
source  of  law.  The  work  was  ccnn^eted  in 
three  years,  and  became  law  on  December 
80,  688  A.D.  Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the 
general  conduct  of  the  imdertiJdng,  sixteen 
other  persons  are  mentioned  as  having  beea 
employed  in  the  wor^  among  whom  were  Cod- 
stantinus,  an  official  of  high  rank,  the  professors 
Dorothens  and  Anatolius,  from  the  law  school 
of  Berjrtus,  and  the  professors  TheophQos  and 
CratinuB,  from  Constantinople.  Besides  tbeM, 
there  were  eleven  practising  lawyers.  The 
compilers  made  use  of  neany  2000  diffavnt 
treatises. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  Digest  is  distributed  into  fif^  books, 
divided  into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  419. 
Books  80,  81,  and  82  are  not  divided  into 
Titles.  Under  each  Title  are  placed  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  % 
8,  and  so  on,  with  the  writer's  name  and  the 
name  and  division  of  the  work  from  whidi  the 
extract  is  made. 

Justinian  divided  the  whole  fifty  books  into 
seven  large  masses,  called  partea,  which  perhaps 
corresponded  with  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special 
reference  to  the  course  of  instruction  tiien 
established  (cf .  the  Siete  Partidaa  ol  Alfonso  1. 
of  Aragon). 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  worits 
extracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  rangLng  is 
date  m>m  the  time  of  Cicero. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  Digest,  aooordiiig  to 
modem  ideas,  consists  in  its  want  of  systemskic 
arrangement ;  subjects  belonging  to  the  ssms 
department  of  law  being  sometimes  sepanUe^ 
in  the  most  arbitrary  way.  It  will  be  r^nsm- 
bered  that  the  emperor's  instructions  required 
the  compilers  to  arrange  (digerere)  the  whole 
body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the  Digest  aooocd* 
ing  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictum  PerpeCannL 
This  order  of  subjects  would  have  been  familiar 
to  the  lawyers  of  Justinian's  time,  and  was  s 
convenient  one  for  practical  purposes. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the 
articles  Codez,  Codex  Initmianeni,  and  Ib- 
stitutionet,  wUl  give  some  general  notioo  of 
the  Legislation  of  Justinian. 

Pamoi'da,  Parriei'diiiSL  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words  in 
early  Roman  history  and  literature.  TIm 
offence  seems  at  one  time  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  killing  (Cic.  Legg.  ii  9«  8S)* 
Later,    it   apparently   denoted  the   taking  of 
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the    life    of  any    free    person.     Bat    by  the 
time  of  Cicero    parricidium  seems  to    have 
acquired  the  specific  seuse    of    killing    near 
relatives :  the  application  of  it  to  Catilme  and 
to  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  though  he  refers 
to  Caettar  as  parent  patriae  (Suet.  lul.  88; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13,  81),  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  oratorical.    The  Lex  Cornelia  de  ticariia  et 
rennets  contained  provisions  as  to  the  killing 
of  near  relations :  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  parri- 
cidiis,  55  B.C.,  apparently  re-enacted  these,  and 
defined  the  crime  of  parricidium  as  the  deli- 
berate and  wrongful  slaying    of    ascendants, 
hosbands,    wives,    conaoorini,    brothers    and 
sisters,  uncles  and  aonts,  stepfathers  and  step- 
mothers, faUiers  and  mothers  in  law,  patrons 
and  descendants ;  but  the  killing  of  a  child  by 
ite  father  was  excepted.    Hadrian  sentenced  a 
man  who  killed  his  son  to  deportatio ;  but  it 
was  xkoi  parHeidium  to  kill  one's  own  children 
till  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  prescribed  for 
it  the  punishment  of  the  sack,  or  cuUeue.  This 
oonmsted  in  the  guilty  person  being  first  beaten 
with  rods  (virgis   aatiguineia),   sewn  up  in  a 
leathern  bag  with  a   dog,  a    cock,    a    viper, 
and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  nver 
{insui    in  euUeum).    (Cic.   li(}sc.  Am,  26,  70, 
O.  Frair.  i.  2 ;  Juv.  iii.  8,  212  sq.  :   Cicero  in 
these  passages,  and  Liyy,  Epit.  Ixviii.,  make 
no  mention  of    the  animals.)     The   selection 
ol    animals  was  supposed    to    be  symbolical. 
Acc^isories  to  the  cnme  were  punished  under 
the  Lex  Cornelia  as  severely  as  principals. 

Pa'tlia  pote'ttM.  Poieatas  is  a  legal  power 
or  authority  to  which  a  person  was  entitled. 
Potestas  applied  to  magistrates  is  imperium ; 
in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria  poteata^ ; 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium  or  do- 
ntinica  poteataa.  Lnperium  and  potestas  are, 
however,  not  always  distinguished.  Patria 
potestas  signifies  the  patriarchal  power  of  a 
Roman  paterfamilias  over  his  children  and 
descendants  through  males  in  his  familia  {jUii- 
familiaa^  filiae/amiliaa)  [Familia];  to  which 
grown-up  childron  were  subject  as  well  as  those 
of  tender  years.  The  paterfamilias  had  origin- 
ally absolute  power  over  the  persons  of  filiifami- 
Uas,  having  the  right  of  inflicting  on  them  the 
punishment  of  death  {iua  vitae  neciaque)^ 
slavery,  or  anv  lesser  punishment.  It  was 
costomary  for  him  to  inflict  capital  or  other 
serious  punishment  on  a  filiusfamilias  only 
after  the  latter  had  been  condemned  by  a 
funily  tribunal  {iudicium  domeaticumy  In- 
stances of  ^8,  though  rare,  occur  even  m  late 
times,  e.g.  M.  Fabms  Buteo,  219  B.C.;  A. 
Fnlvius  Nobilior,  62  B.C. ;  Augustus,  1  B.C.  (see 
Claaa.  Diet). 

The  paterfamUias  was  not  criminally  respon- 
sible on  account  of  the  abuse  of  his  powers. 
But  the  noia  cenaoria^  religious  censure,  cus- 
tom and  public  opinion  kept  it  within  due 
bounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  occasional  cruelty  of 
fathers  was  punished  and  the  powers  of  the 
fisher  over  the  persons  of  his  children  were 
curtailed.  It  became  th»  rule  that  a  father 
could  not  kill  his  son  unless  the  latter  had 
Ix'en  tried  before  the  praefectus  or  praenes  and 
convicted.  The  power  of  the  father  was  limited 
in  the  later  period  of  Roman  law  to  moderate 
chastisement.  The  fatlier  might  sell  his  son 
into  slavery  or  mancipium  (Cic.  Caec.  84, 
98).  The  sale  of  children  was  obBolete  in  the 
time  of  the  classical  jurists,  except  as  a  mere 
formalitv,  and  in  the  case  of  children  sur- 
renderra  by  the  paterfamilias  on  account  of 
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their  delicts  [Hozalii  actio].  According  to 
early  custom,  the  father  baa  the  right  of  re- 
pudiating a  new-bom  child.  The  child  was 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  father  immediately 
after  birth,  and  if,  instead  of  being  lifted  up 
by  the  father  Uiberum  tollere^  auacipere, 
recipere)f  he  was  left  on  the  ground,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  familia.  Even  under  the 
l^dation  of  Justinian,  it  was  lawful,  in  case 
of  poverty,  to  sell  new-bom  children.  The 
father  was  a  party  to  the  betrothal,  marriage, 
or  divorce  of  his  children  in  early  times,  and 
the  consent  of  the  father  was  always  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  a  valid  marriage  [Matri- 
moniam].  If  a  marriage  was  accompanied  with 
conventio  in  manum,  his  wife  came  into  the 
power  of  the  father  and  not  into  the  power 
of  the  son.  The  father  could  give  his  cluld  in 
adoption  and  emancipate  him. 

The  patria  potestas  did  not  interfere  with 
the  public  righte  and  duties  of  filiifamilias. 
Thus  a  son  could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa ; 
he  could  fill  a  ma^stratus,  &c. ;  he  had  conu- 
bium  and  commercium  like  any  Roman  citizen 
who  was  aui  turn,  but  no  power  of  ownership. 
A  conveyance  to  him,  or  an  inheritance  acquired 
b^  him,  or  an  obligation  ^n  his  favour,  would 
give  rights,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  person 
who  had  potestas  over  him,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  slave.  The  property  of  which  the  fihus- 
familias  had  aotuiU  enjoyment  was  his  pecu- 
lium,  and  of  this  the  paterfamilias  was  owner. 
The  filiusfamilias  could  maintain  no  actions 
which  implied  that  he  was  owner  of  property, 
e.g.  vindicatio ;  but  he  could  maintain  actions, 
such  as  the  actio  iniuriarum^  which  were  not 
based  on  proprietary  claims.  About  the  time 
of  Augustus,  a  filiusfamilias  was  allowed  to 
dispose  of  by  will  whatever  he  had  acquired 
in  active  military  service,  and  after  a  time  to 
treat  such  acquisitions  as  his  own  for  all  pur- 
poses. This  was  the  caatrenu  peeulium^,  with 
respect  to  which  the  son  was  treated  as  a 
person  tut  iuria  (Juv.  xvL  51).  In  later  times 
a  filiusfamilias  became  capable  of  acquiring 
propterty  for  himself  in  ordinary  coses.  Tlie 
I  patria  potestas  was  acquired  by  tne  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  mamaee  {iuatae  nuvtiac) 

Patria  potestas  could  be  acquired  oy  either 
of  the  modes  of  adoption  [Adoptio] ;  and  under 
the  Christian  emperors  by  legitimation  of  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

The  patria  potestes  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
father.  It  could  also  be  dissolved  during  the 
life  of  the  father :  e.g.  by  a  capitia  deminutiot 
either  of  the  pater-  or  filius-familias. 

The  commonest  mode  of  dissolving  the  patria 
potestas  was  by  emancipation,  which  was  a 
capitia  deminutio  tninimaj  having  the  effect  of . 
making  the  emancipatus  the  head  of  a  new 
familia  distinct  from  that  of  his  father. 

Patro'nut.  The  act  of  manumission  gave 
birth,  as  it  were,  to  a  free  person,  and  created 
a  new  relation  between^  the  manumissor  and 
the  slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between 
father  and  son.  In  respect  of  this  new  relation 
the  manumissor  was  called  patronua  (from 
pater)^  or  patrona  (not  matrona)^  and  the 
manumitted  person  lihertua  or  liberta. 

The  libertus  was  attached  to  the  family,  and 
adopted  the  gentile  name  of  his  manumissor : 
e.g.  Cicero's  freedman  Tiro  was  called  M.  Tul- 
lius  Tiro.  [Nomen.]  The  patronus  and  liber- 
tus owed  reciprocal  duties  to  one  another,  the 
'  one  being  bound  to  afford  protection  and 
i  support,  the  other  to  show  loyalty  {obscquium 
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et  reverentia)  to  and  render  sach.  other  services 
as  were  due.  These  services  (operae)  were  of 
two  kiuds:  officialese  customary  tokens  of 
respect  and  affection,  due  apart  from  contract ; 
and  fahril^B,  which  are  explained  by  the  term 
itself,  and  which  required  an  express  stipula- 
tion. 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  imposing  a 
burden  on  the  liberty  of  the  slave,  or  any 
services  which  were  disgraceful  {turpea)  or  dan- 
gerous to  life ;  but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any 
art  or  calling  {artificiu/in^t  even  if  he  learned  it 
after  his  manumission,  operae  in  respect  to  it 
might  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  patron. 
The  Lex  lulia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freed- 
men  from  all  obligations  as  to  gifts  or  operae 
(imposed  libertatU  eatisa)  who  had  begotten 
two  children  and  had  them  in  their  power,  or 
one  child  five  years  old.  The  patron  was  the 
statutory  gpiardian  {tutor  legitimua)  of  his 
freedman  who  was  under  age. 

In  ancient  times  the  libertus  was  subject  to 
a  kind  of  domestic  imperium,  and  might  be 
punished  in  a  summary  way  by  his  patron.  In 
later  times  the  patron  had  the  power  of  rele- 

Sating  an  ungrateful  freedman  to  a  certain 
istance  from  Rome,  under  a  law  probably 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
26).  The  patron  might  prosecute  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  {ut  ingratum  accuaare),  and  so 
revoke  his  manumission.  An  ingratus  was 
also  caUed  libertus  impiua,  as  being  deficient 
in  pietas.  Disputes  between  patrons  and  freed- 
men  were  subject  to  the  extraordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor.     [XuriBdictio.] 

(1)  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a 
libertus  died  intestate,  without  sui  heredeSf 
a  id  always  in  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta, 
the  patronus  was  heir.  These  patronal  rights 
belonged  both  to  a  patronus  and  a  patrona, 
and  their  liberi,  natural  or  adoptive.  A  freed- 
man had  free  power  of  disposing  of  his  pro- 
perty by  will,  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  so  of  excluding  his  patron  from  the  suc- 
cession. 

(2)  The  law  regulating  the  succession  to  th^ 
property  of  deceased  freedmen  was  supple- 
mented and  amended  by  the  edict  of  the 
praetor  pBdiotnm],  who  extended  the  rights  of 
patrons.  The  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  still  further 
curtailed  a  freedman's  power  of  free  disposition, 
in  order  to  secure  the  patron's  reversionary 
interest. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was 
ill  the  legituna  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could 
make  no  disposition  of  her  property  by  will 
without  his  sanction  {patrono  auctore).  By  the 
Lex  Papia  a  liberta  was  freed  from  this  tutela 
if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could  then 
make  a  will  without  the  sanction  of  her  patro- 
nus ;  but  the  patronus  took  an  equal  share  (pars 
virilis)  with  her  surviving  children. 

The  property  of  Latini  liberti  was  regarded  as 
l)eculium  on  their  death,  and  so  belonged  to  the 
patron  as  if  he  had  previously  been  owner  of  it, 
not  by  title  of  inheritance.  A  Latinus  Junianus 
could  not  make  a  will. 

A  capitis  deminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or 
the  libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between 
them.  [Caput.]  (Tac.  Mist.  ii.  92.)  The  chU- 
dren  of  a  fi^edman  were  ingenui. 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  patronus^  see 
Cliens,  Colonia,  Orator. 

Paupe'ries.  Damage  to  property  done  to  a 
psrson  by  a  domesticated  animal,  without  aii}^ 
fault   of  its  owner.    If  the  damage  done  was 
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due  to  the  fault  of  the  owner,  it  was  not  pao- 
peries,  but  unlawful  damage  [BamsiiBi  ia- 
inria  datnm].  It  was  requirod  that  the  damage 
should  be  contarary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of 
the  animal.  In  case  of  pauperies  arising,  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  injured  per- 
son an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  animaL 
The  right  of  action  ceased  if  the  ani- 
mal dXed..  By  this  action  the  owner  of  the 
animal  was  required  either  to  give  up  the 
animal  to  the  injured  party  {noxae  dAre\^  or  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  damages.  Thus  the 
actio  de  pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  ol 
noxales  actiones.  [KozallB  aetio.]  Noxal  sur- 
render originated  in  an  archaic  state  of  so^fty 
(probably  nxmi  a  primitive  notion  of  vengeano^ 
and  traces  of  it  are  widespread. 

Peenla'tos  is  the  misappropriation  <x  theft 
of  public  or  sacred  property,  whether  it  was 
done  by  a  public  functionary  or  by  a  private 
person.  The  person  guilty  of  this  ofloioe  was 
peculator,  Peoulatos  was  puniahed  in  eariy 
times  by  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  multa  on  the 
offender  (Liv.  i.  87,  xxv.  84).  Originally  trials 
for  peculatus  were  before  the  populus  or  before 
the  senate  (Liv.  t.  82).  In  the  time  of  Cioero 
matters  of  peculatus  Were  one  of  the  quaestione9 
perpetuae  {Cluent.  68, 147,  Mur.  SO,  42). 

The  Lex  lulia  de  residuia  applied  to  those 
who  had  received  public  money  for  public  pur- 
poses, and  had  retained  it  when  they  ought  to 
have  paid  it  over.  The  offence  differs  from 
ordinary  i>ecnlatus  in  that  it  is  constituted  by 
a  mere  omission.  The  penalty  under  this  la 
on  conviction  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  re- 
tained, besides  liability  to  restitution.  Sacri- 
legium  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  peculatus  under 
the  Lex  lulia,  a  sacrilegus  being  one  who 
plunders  sacred  property  of  a  pnblie  kind. 
fSaorileginm.]  The  Lex  lulia  peculatus  em- 
braced  certain  coinage  offences,  falsification 
of  public  accounts  or  dooumente  of  title  to 
public  land,  d:o.  The  punishment  for  peculatus, 
which  under  the  Lex  lulia  was  aquae  ei  ignis 
interdictioy  was  subsequently  changed  into  de- 
portatio:  the  property  of  the  offender  vss 
forfeited. 

Per  in'dieis  poftolatlo'neiiL    [Actio.] 

Per  pi'gnorii  oapio'nem.  This  legis  action 
or  form  of  statute  process,  was  a  legs!  mode 
of  self-redress,  by  which  certain  privil^cd 
creditors  could  distrain  on  the  property  of  their 
debtors  who  were  in  default.  The  oUigstions 
enforceable  in  this  way  were  of  a  religions  or 
public  character,  and  probably  did  not  give  riie 
to  any  civil  action. 

Pignoris  capio  depended  in  some  mums  on 
custom  {7norious)i  and  in  others  on  statute 
(lege).  (1)  It  was  founded  on  custom  in  obli- 
gations relating  to  military  service.  A  soldisr 
might  seize  as  a  material  guarantee  (jngnus) 
anything  belonging  to  the  paymaster  or  person 
who  had  to  furnish  the  aes  militare  or  sti- 
pendium,  the  aes  equestre,  or  the  aes  bordos- 
rium,  in  case  he  did  not  noake  the  proper  pay- 
ments (Liv.  i.  48 ;  Cic.  Rqa.  ii.  20,  86). 

(2)  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  made  liable 
to  pignoris  capio,  on  default  of  payment,  the 
buyer  of  a  victim  {hostia)^  and  the  hirer  of  a 
beast  of  burden,  when  the  hire  money  was  in- 
tended for  a  sacrifice  (in  dapem).  The  publi- 
cani  also  had  the  right  pignoris  ci^ionis  in 
respect  of  vectigalia  publica. 

The  distress  itself  was  not  an  action  in  the 

ordinary  sense,  but  a  kind  of  self-redress ;  it 

must,  however,  have  very  frequently  given  rise 

1  to  on  action  in  court,  where  the  right  to  distrain 
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disputed.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  debtor 
did  not  redeem,  {reluere)  the  pignos  within  two 
months,  it  became  the  property  of  the  distrainer, 
or  that  the  latter  had  the  right  to  sell  it  {ccted- 
ere  pignus,  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  i.  4). 

Per  eonaietlo'neiiL  A  general  action  {legia 
€ieHo)  for  recovery  of  debt,  so  called  because 
the  plaintiff  gave  notice  (condicere)  to  the  de- 
fendant to  be  present  in  court  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  index 
might  be  appointed.  It  was  a  form  of  personal 
action :  that  is,  an  action  founded  on  an  obliga- 
tion betwe^i  the  parties  with  respect  to  certa 
peeutUa  or  certa  tm,  and  was  introduced  by  a 
Xex  Silia  (424  B.C.).  In  the  case  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  transfer  {dart  oportere)  there  were  be- 
sides the  actio  per  condictionem  the  forms  of 
action  by  focramentum  and  j)tfr  iudicis poMtit- 
lationem.  It  seems  probable  that  a  sponno  and 
restipuloHOt  a  kind  of  judicial  wager,  had  to  be 
entered  bv  the  pcurties  when  they  came  to  re- 
ceive a  index.  The  condictio  was  the  ordinary 
personal  action  when  the  formulary  system  was 
established,  uid  was  considered  in  later  times 
as  the  typical  actio  in  personam.  As  actio 
stricti  inns,  condictio  was  opposed  to  actio 
bonae  fidei.    [Aetio.] 

Pdrdnellio'iLifl  dao'viri  (more  correctly  duo- 
viri perduelUoni  iudicanoUie)^  two  judges  ap- 
pointed, on  special  occasions,  to  try  cases  of 
perduellio.  Cases  of  perduellio  were  usually 
conducted  by  tribimes  or  quaestors.  Whether 
duo  viri  were  appointed,  appears  to  have  been 
determined  in  each  instance  by  a  special  reso- 
lution of  the  people.  The  sentence  passed  was 
liable  to  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  this 
case  the  duo  viri  appearoa  to  support  their 
decision,  viz.  virtually  to  act  as  prosecutors. 

Pignm  (^P^O'f  pa[n]oo,  irfiywm,  &c.).  A 
thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  security  to  him  for  the  satisfaction  of 
some  debt  or  obligation  due  to  him,  the  creditor 
acquiring  a  right  in  the  thing  pledged,  though 
the  pledger  remains  owner  of  the  thing. 

In  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  there  was 
no  independent  right  of  pledge  as  distinct  from 
a  right  of  ownersMp,  the  omy  mode  of  giving 
seourity  in  early  times  being  by  a  transfer 
of  guiritorian  ownership  of  the  thing  to  the 
cieoitor  by  mancipation  or  in  iure  cessiOf  on 
condition  of  its  being  re-conveyed  when  the 
debt  was  paid.  [Fidaeia.]  The  first  step  in 
advance  from  the  conveyance  and  a  re-convey- 
ance was  the  establishment  of  pignus,  i.e.  the 
simple  delivery  of  a  thins  to  the  creditor  as 
BecuritT  for  ms  debt,  wiuiout  conveying  the 
ownership  M  it  to  him.  The  creditor  acauired 
by  the  delivery  le^  possession  of  the  thing ; 
but  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  piffnus  to  obtsun 
satisfaction  of  his  claim,  nor  could  he  make  use 
of  it  while  in  his  possession,  but  had  simply  a 
right  of  retention.  It  was  a  common  practice, 
however,  for  the  parties  to  a  pledge  to  make  a 
condition  called  Lex  CommiaaoiHat  by  which,  if 
the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  thing  beccime  ^e 
property  of  the  pledgee. 

Ultimately  the  praetor  made  a  reform  in 
the  law  of  pledge  by  allowing  a  pledge  to  be 
constituted  by  simple  agreement  {nuda  con- 
ventio).  This  change  was  first  instituted  to 
enable  a  landlord  to  recover  the  stock  {invecta 
et  illata)  of  his  farming  tenant  {colonus)  which 
had  been  pledged  to  him  for  his  rent  {pro  vier- 
eedibua  fundi).  The  creditor  also  acquired  the 
power  of  selling  the  thing  pledged  if  his  debt 
was  not  satisfiea.  The  special  term  for  a  simple 
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pled|^  without  delivery,  derived  from  Greek 
law,  IS  hypotheca. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
thereforo  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  iia  fructua,  if 
he  had  not  given  up  possession,  unless  there 
was  a  contract  entitling  the  pledgee  to  make 
use  of  it  (anHchresis).  In  case  of  a  sale  the 
creditor  must  give  the  debtor  three  separate 
notices  of  his  intention  to  sell,  and  wait  two 
years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  The 
act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  by  payment  of 
the  debt  for  which  it  was  security,  by  a  release 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  creditor,  also  by  the 
destruction  of  the  thing,  for  the  loss  was  the 
owner's ;  it  was  also  extinguished  if  the  thing 
was  changed  so  as  to  be  not  capable  of  being 
restored  to  its  former  state;  further,  it  was 
extinguished  by  Confusio — that  is,  when  the 
pledgee  became  the  owner ;  or  by  a  prescrip- 
tion of  ten  or  twenty  years  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Pla'giilill.  The  concealing  or  kidnapping  of 
an  ingenuuB  or  libertus  f^ainst  his  will,  or  per- 
suading or  aidinga  slave  to  run  away  from  his 
or  her  owner.  The  penalty  of  the  lex  Fabia, 
the  law  which  applied  to  this  ofEence,  waa 
pecuniary,  and  the  consequence  was  infamia; 
later,  persons  who  offended  against  the  lex  were 
punished,  either  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  or  by  crucifixion  if  they  wero  humilioreSf 
or  with  confiscation  of  half  of  their  property  or 
perpetual  rel^ation  if  they  were  honeatiores. 
These  punishments  were  imposed  by  the  prae- 
fectuB  urbi  and  the  praesides  provinciarum. 
He  who  committed  pli^um  was  plagiarivSf  a 
word  which  Martial  (i.  68)  applies  to  a  person 
who  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  author  of  a 
book ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has  come  into 
common  use  in  our  language. 

Poena  {woiirfi).  Composition  paid  by  a  delin- 
quent to  the  party  injured  by  nim,  or  to  his 
kinsmen,  in  order  to  escape  vengeance.  When 
crimes  ccone  to  be  visited  with  punishment  by 
the  state,  the  wordjpoeTia  meant  a  legal  penalty 
or  punishment  on  account  of  offences,  whether 
exacted  at  the  suit  of  the  injured  pcurty  or  as  a 
consequence  of  a  indicium  publicum. 

The  conception  of  poena  differs  from  that  of 
nrnlta  (not  mulcta),  which  was  a  pecuniary 
penalty.  A  multa  was  imposed  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  who  also  deter- 
mined its  amount,  unless  a  maximum  was  fixed 
by  law.  A  poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it 
was  imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal 
authority  {quo  alio  iure).  A  poena  was  not 
necessarily  pecuniary,  but  might  affect  a  per- 
son's caput  and  existimatio.  Such  were  vtn- 
cula^  verheroj  ialioy  ignominiay  exilium^  Tttora^ 
and  aervitua.  A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by 
anyone  whose  function  it  was  to  take  cognis- 
ance of  crime. 

Posee'tsio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  control 
which  a  man  has  over  a  corporeal  thing,  so  that 
he  is  able  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
exclude  other  persons  from  meddling  with  it. 
Possessio  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  confounded, 
with  ownership.  Ownership  {dominium)  is  the 
legal  light  to  exereise  control  over  a  thing 
according  to  a  man's  pleasure,  and  to  exclude 
everybody  else  from  doing  so ;  possessio  is  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  whether  as  an  owner  or 
not. 

Though  incorporeal  things  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  capable  of  possession,  yet  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  them  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
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x>f  servitudes)  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  pos- 
session of  a  corporeal  thing,  and  is  called  iwris 
Iquaai  poaseasio. 

The  rights  attached  to  possession  in  the  legal 
sense  were  the  following : 

(1)  Such  possession  gives  a  right  to  the  pos- 
sessor lo  the  protection  of  the  possessory  inter- 
dicts {interdicta  retinendcLe — recuperandae 
posseasionis)  against  interference  with  his  pos- 
•session  and  dispossession.  flllterdiotimL.]  By 
-virtue  of  being  possessor,  tne  possessor  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  better  right  than  anyone  else, 
and  is  only  obliged  to  surrender  the  thing  to 
the  owner  who  proves  his  superior  title  in  the 
proprietary  action  called  vindicatio, 

(2)  Possession  for  a  certain  time  may  give  a 
title  to  ownership  by  usucapion,  but  usucapion 
must  liave  been  acquired  bona  fide  and  iuata 
cauaa.  He  who  buys  a  thing  from  a  man  who 
is  not  the  owner,  but  whom  ne  believes  to  be 
the  owner,  and  obtains  possession  of  the  thing, 
is  a  bona  fide  possessor  with  a  iuata  catiaa. 
XUtiioapio.j 

(8)  Possession  of  a  res  nuUius  gives  rise  to 
ownership  at  once  by  title  of  occupancy. 

In  order  to  acquire  possession,  apprehension 
{corpua)  and  intention  {animua)  are  necessary. 
Actual  corporeal  contact  with  the  thing  is  not 
.necessary  to  apprehension.  Thus  a  man  may 
acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained  in  a 
'warehouse  or  granary  by  delivery  of  the  key 
which  gives  him  access  to  the  contents. 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the 
-corpus  and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease 
or  either  of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone. 
The  possession  is  lost  corpore  et  animOf  when 
the  possessor  gives  up  a  thing  to  another  or 
he  abandons  it  {derelictum). 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  posses- 
sion may  probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of 
the  ager  publicus.  [Agrariae  leges.]  Poa- 
seaaioy  poaaeaaor^  and  poaaidere  are  the  terms 
•used  by  the  Roman  writers  to  express  the  pos- 
'session  and  enjo^ent  of  the  public  lands. 
Such  posse8si6n  is  not  quiritarian  ownership, 
the  ownership  being  in  the  state.  Property 
in  provincial  soil  came  to  be  called  poaaeaaio ; 
such  property  was  not  ownership,  but  it  was  a 
lufht  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  land 
[Inrovincia].  Thus  the  word  poaaeaaio,  which 
properly  means  (a)  the  fact  of  possession,  some- 
times signifies  {b)  a  right  to  Uie  possession  of 
land,  i.e.  a  right  of  property;  it  is  also  used  to 
signify  (c)  the  object  of  the  right,  *  possessio,' 
not  *  ager,'  being  used  of  land  that  could  not 
be  the  object  of  quiritarian  ownership,  such  as 
provincial  land  and  the  old  ager  pubHcus. 

Pof  tliilii'llilim  seems  in  origin  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  lus  fetiale. 
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absent  party's  death  before  the  other  could 
lawfully  marry  again.  Finally,  if  a  man  made 
a  will  before  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after- 
wards returned,  the  will  was  upheld  by  prai- 
liminium  notwithstanding  his  interxnediat« 
slavery. 

Sometimes  a  man  was  given  up  to  an  «iemj 
by  an  act  of  the  state.  This  was  the  caae  with 
Sp.  Postumius,  who  was  surrendered,  S30  b-c, 
to  the  Samnites  (Liv.  ix.  10),  and  with  C.  Hos- 
tilius  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  Nutnantia. 
187  B.C.  (Liv.  Ep.  Ivi.).  It  was  held  that  in 
such  a  case  postliminium  had  no  opezatioo 
(Cic.  de  Or,  i.  40,  141,  Off.  iii.  80,  109,  Cofc. 
Hi,  98). 

Prae'dinm,  a  word  of  doubtful  deriva^on, 
signifies  land  with  a  view  to  occupation  or  tillage, 
fundua  or  aolum  meaning  simply  the  soiL 

Provincial  praedia  were  callea  either  etiptn- 
diaria  or  tr^utaria^  because  the  land  tax  was 
termed  atipendiwm  in  senatorial,  trihutum  in 
imperial  provinces. 

Praeiadi'dnm.  A  praeiudicinm  is  something 
which  when  established  becomes  an  exempbt» 
for  following  judges,  whether  of  the  natore  of  a 
precedent  or  of  a  rule  determined  for  the  case 
in  hand.  A  *  prejudicial '  action  was  one  whose 
object  was  merdy  to  ascertain  judicially  facts 
which  were  of  legs!  importance,  or  the  existenee 
of  alleged  legal  relations.  The  name  of  the 
action  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judge  formed,  or  might  foxm,  the 
basis  of  subsequent  litigation  {e.g,  it  havii^ 
been  ascertained  by  praeiudicinm  that  B  is  the 
illegitimate  child  of  A,  the  mother  aua  proceed 
by  action  ap^ainst  A  for  its  maintenance). 

Praetudtcium  sometimes  means  *  inconveni- 
enoe '  (probably  ht>m  the  notion  of  a  thing  being 

Srejudged  without  being  fairly  heard;  ani 
ence  our  own  legal  phrase  *  witnout  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause  '). 

Praes  {prtie-vaa :  ^wadh,  connected  with  G. 
wette,  N.  ved,  O  J9.G.  wetti,  a  *  wad '  or  ple^e), 
a  surety  who,  besides  his  person,  pledges  hu 
property  for  the  discharge  by  anotner  <A  his 
obligations,  or  for  his  appearance  in  court. 

Praeieri'ptio  originally  signified  a  pari  in 
the  formula  of  an  action  which  stood  first  and 
before  all  others.  Such  praeacriptio  mi^ 
be  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff 
{pro  actore)  to  save  a  right  of  action  in  future 
cases;  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant 
{pro  reo), 

Praeierl'ptio  pro  reo  was  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing in  the  formula  of  an  action  certain 
indirect  defences  against  the  plainUfTs  case, 
beincr  similar  in  principle  to  the  exc^tio 
[Actio].  Among  them  were  the  pleas  that  ttie 
suit  in  question  ought  not  to  be  tried  at  all, 


If  a  Roman  citizen  during  war  was  captured   because  its  decision  would  prejudge  a  caiMi 


with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  tiius  came  into  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  he  underwent  capitia  demi- 
nutio  maxima^  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in 
abeyance,  because  he  thereby  became  a  slave. 
But  if  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  was 
able  to  recover  by  poatliminiwm  all  wie  rights 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
capture  or  which  had  accrued  to  him  since: 
a  doctrine  which  was  based  on  the  fiction  that 
he  had  never  been  absent  from  home  (Cic. 
Balh.  11,  12,  27,  80,  de  Or,  i.  40,  181).  Origi- 
nally marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  capture  of 
either  party,  and  it  could  not  be  restored  by 
postliminium,  a  fresh  consensus  being  required 
if  the  captive  returned ;  but  eventually  capti- 
vity was  regarded  as  in  no  way  differing  from 
ormnary  absence,  proof  being  required  of  the 


maior  [Praeiudicinm],  and  that  the  action  was 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  {prae- 
acripHo  fori),, or  barred  by  lapse  of  time  leprae- 
acnptio  temporia)  (cf.  flapaypa^). 

^e  praescriptio  temporis,  or  plea  by  the 
defendaint  that  an  action  is  bajtred  <x  pre- 
scribed by  lapse  of  time,  has  furnished  general 
juri^rudeuce  with  one  of  its  most  Mmoos 
terms.  Under  the  older  Roman  law  all  suits 
were,  as  it  is  said,  perpetuae ;  there  being 
no  rule,  or  Statute  of  Limitations,  providing 
that  rights  of  action  should  be  barred  uiiletf 
sued  upon  within  a  definite  period.  The  praetor, 
however,  ordained  that  many  of  the  new  actioDB 
which  he  introduced  through  the  edict  should 
lie  only  within  an  annua  utilia  &om  the  mo- 
ment at  whicli  the  right  of  bringing  than  fint 
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aecmed.  In  course  of  time,  too,  a  period  of 
prescription  was  fixed  for  other  soits. 

For  the  history  of  the  Praeacriptio  longi 
imports^  see  XTtucMtio. 

Iraevariea'tio.  Frandulent  or  collusive  mis- 
conduct of  a  criminal  charge,  by  such  practices 
as  not  calling  important  witnesses,  packing  the 
jury  by  means  of  dishonest  challenges,  &o.  The 
penalties  were  the  same  as  those  of  calumnia : 
viz.  bnmding  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter 
K,  exQe,  rel^raitio  in  insulam,  or  degradation 
from  rank.    [Calimmia.J 


Q. 

QvEdmpla'tor.  A  professional  accuser  in 
invcuving  a  pecuniary  penalty  (Cic.  Verr. 
ii  8, 29 ;  Liv.  iii.  72).  The  index  was  an  o£Fender 
who,  by  ooming  forward  as  an  informer,  gained 
immunity  for  himself  and  a  reward  paid  by  the 
state  treasury  (Liv.  ii.  5,  iv.  46,  zzxix..l9;  Cic. 
Cat.  iv.  5;  Suet.  lul.  17).  The  quadruplator 
differed  from  the  index  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  himself  liable,  but  took  up  ^e  accusation 
aa  a  means  of  making  money,  and  because  he 
denved  his  gains  from  a  share  of  the  penalty, 
and  BO  from  the  property  of  the  accused,  not 
from  the  state.    [See  J)6lator.] 

The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  four- 
fold penalty  in  certain  cases ;  as,  e.g,y  violation 
of  the  laws  of  usury  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Fenut). 

Qvanti  mino^rii.  or  Aoftimato'ria  a'etio. 
;^mptio  TendiUo.] 

Quomm  bono'nun,  Interdi'otnm.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  interdict  was  to  give  a  person  who 
had  a  prima  fade  claim  to  an  inheritance  in- 
terim possession  of  things  belonging  to  it,  until 
a  suit  respecting  the  inheritance  was  deter- 
mined. Thus  it  was  an  interdict  for  acquiring 
poasession  {adipiscendae  poBsetnonie  causa). 
If  the  bonorum  possessor  continued  in  posses- 
sion for  the  period  of  usucapion,  he  became 
<oivil  owner.    [Uiiieavio;  Interdiotum.] 

The  name  of  the  Xnterdicttmi  quorum  bono- 
rum is  derived  from  ite  introductory  words: 
*  quorum  bonorum  ex  edioto  meo  illi  possessio 
data  est,*  &c.    [Heret ;  Bonomm  poiMBsio.] 


R. 

Baee'pta;  Derece'ptoa'oUo.  The  praetor 
dedared  that  he  would  allow  an  action  against 
exercitoresj  i.e.  against  nautae  or  shipowners 
{exercitcria  acho),  caupones  (innkeepers), 
and  tiabularii  (livery  staole  keepers),  in  re- 
spect of  any  property  which  they  had  taken 
under  their  chaige  if  they  did  not  restore  it. 
They  were  liable  to  this  action  if  the  thing 
were  lost  or  injured,  even  without  any  negli- 
gence on  their  i>art,  and  were  only  excused 
m  case  of  damnum,  fatalcy  such  as  shipwreck, 
piracy,  and  so  forth,  or  in  case  of  negligence  ou 
the  pKurt  of  the  depositor.  English  law  follows 
the  example  of  Roman  law  in  making  inn- 
keepers and  common  carriers  similarly  respon- 
sible, as  such  depositing  is  an  act  of  necessity, 
not  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  traveller. 

The  praetor  also  gave  a  penal  action  with 
double  damages  against  nautae^  caupones^  and 
tiabularii  on  account  of  property  received,  if 
such  loss  or  damage  was  due  to  the  dishonesty 
or  negligence  of  those  in  their  employment. 

BMihibito'riA  a'ctio.  [Emptio  yenditio.] 

Bepetii']ida6,orPeoii'iLiaerepeta'ndae.  Re- 
petnndae  pecuniae  ('recovery  of  moneys')  in 
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its  widest  sense  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman 
state  or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  ^m 
public  officials,  improperly  taken  or  received 
by  them  in  theProvinoiae  or  in  the  Urbs  Roma, 
in  respect  of  any  public  function.  Hence  the 
word  repetundae  came  to  be  used  to  express 
illegal  acts  of  officials  (8c6pwy  Slm^t  Plat.  Sull. 
5),  and  the  crimen  repetundarum  ifor  the  crime 
of  official  corruption  and  oppression. 

It  is  stated  by  Livr  (xlii.  1)  that  before  the 
year  78  B.C.  no  complaints  were  made  by  the 
Hocii  of  bein^  put  to  any  cost  or  charge  by  the 
Roman  magistratus.  Subsequently,  when  com- 
plaints came  to  be  made,  inquiry  was  instituted 
by  extraordinary  commissions  of  the  senate 
(Liv.  xliii.  2,  xxxii.  27).  The  first  lex  repe- 
tundarum was  the  Lex  Calpumia,  proposed 
and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Piso  (149  B.C.).  This  law  established 
for  the  first  time  a  perpetua  quaestio  to  try 
persons  charged  with  this  offence,  a  special 
praetor  being  appointed  to  oondnot  the  triid 
(Cic  Off.  u.  21,  76).  The  lex  only  applied  to 
provincial  magistrates.  The  penalties  of  the 
Lex  Calpumia  were  pecuniary,  and  did  not 
comprise  exilium.  The  penalties  of  the  Lex 
Servilia  Qlaucia,  100  B.C.,  were  fine  and  exile. 
The  penalty  appears  to  have  been  double  the 
amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken; 
and  subsequently  by  the  Lex  Comeha  it  was 
made  quadruple.  l!his  lex  gave  the  civitas  to 
any  provincial  on  whose  complaint  a  person 
was  convicted  of  repetundae  (Cic.  BcUb.  28,  24). 

The  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  81  B.C.,  extended  ^e  penalties  of  repe- 
tundae to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the 
provinces,  to  indices  who  received  bribes,  and 
other  persons  abetting  the  crime,  or  failing  to 
give  into  the  Aerarium  their  proconsular  ac- 
counts {proconeulares  rationes).  This  lex  also 
allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio  flildex  ]. 
The  penalties  were  fourfold  pecuniary  damages 
and  aauae  et  i^it  interdicHo. 

Rettita'tio  in  i'ntegmm  signifies  the  re- 
scinding of  an  act  by  the  magistiutus  in  order  to 
prevent  the  legal  consequences  which  ordinarily 
attach  to  such  an  act  from  taking  e£Fect,  the 
parties  affected  by  it  being  restored  to  the  same 
position  which  they  occupied  before  it  took 
place.  The  in  integrum  re$titutio  is  an  extra- 
ordinary remedy  {extr€uiTdinari%mi  auxiliuvi), 
available  in  cases  of  conflict  between  strict  law 
and  equity  {ius  ttrictum^  aequitaaSy  applied  by 
the  magistrate  through  his  mpenum,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  luriidietio. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  restitutio, 
he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contract  or  act  in  question,  and 
not  through  accident  or  any  fault  of  his  own. 

A  restitutio  might  be  decreed  on  account 
of  via  et  metue,  or  doltia  fCulpal  error  or 
mistake  :  a  person  who  had  bound  nimself  by 
a  legal  act  might  sometimes  obtain  restitutio 
in  respect  of  it  on  the  ground  of  mistaJce. 

Other  cases  are:  the  case  of  m^inores  xxv 
ttnnorum-;  a  person  above  tlie  age  of  puberty 
could  bind  himself  by  a  legal  act,  but  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  could  obtain  redress  by 
restitutio^  if  it  could  be  shown  that  an  im- 
proper advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  inex- 
perience. The  case  of  capitis  deitiinuiio 
through  arrogatio  [Adoptloj  or  in  manuiu 
conventio  [MatrimonilimJ,  which  according  to 
the  Jus  Civile  was  followed  by  the  extinction 
of  all  the  debts  of  the  person  arrogated  or 
!  brought    in   manum :    such    debts    could  be 
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leoovered  by  retiitutio.  The  case  of  absentia 
during  the  period  limited  by  law :  e.g.  onavoid- 
ableaDBence  on  account  of  metua  or  on  state 
service  {reipublicae  cauta),  or  imprisonment 
{in  vinculisj,  or  capture  by  the  enemy  {in  hoa- 
Hum  poiettate). 

8. 

Saorile'giiiSL  Therobbery  of  sacred  things; 
that  form  of  peculaiuM  which  affects  sacred 
property  not  m  private  hands:  t.^.  the  rob- 
bery of  anything  publicly  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  tlie  gooU.  According  to  the  Twelve 
Tables  (Cic.  Legg.  ii.  9,  33),  the  $acrileou8  was 
tried  bv  the  qtutsatorea  parricidii,  in  later 
times  tnere  were  changes  ooth  in  the  procedure 
and  in  the  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  tried 
under  the  qtMeationet  perpetual  (Teenifttnt] ; 
and  the  crime  of  sacrilege,  besides  meaning 
robbwy  of  temples,  was  extended  to  include 
damage  or  insult  to  anything  consecrated,  e.g, 
the  waUs  of  the  city;  and  further,  under  the 
Empire,  to  want  of  respect  for  the  emperor  or 
his  appointments  flEaiettM].  The  punishment 
of  saorilegium  under  the  Lex  lulia  was  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis,  for  which  banishment 
(deportoMo)  was  substituted:  under  the  Em- 
pire heavier  penalties  were  afl^ed — for  breaking 
into  temples  by  night,  damnatio  ad  hestias  or 
burning  alive :  for  the  same  act  by  day,  labour 
in  the  mines  or  banisluuent.  (For  sacrilege 
among  the  Greeks,  see  *Up09vXta.) 

Se'Otio.  Property  was  said  venire  publice 
when  a  man's  whole  belongings  were  sold  by 
the  state ;  which  occurred  when  he  weks  con- 
denmed  (1)  for  certain  crimes  for  which  for- 
feiture was  part  of  the  penalty ;  (2)  in  cases  of 
proacriptio  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60 ;  Cic  Verr.  i.  20, 
52)j  ana  (8)  when  the  state  had  an  unsatisfied 
olaun  against  a  wrongdoer  (Liv.  xxxviii.  58,  60 ; 
Cic  Mb,  Post.  4,  8).  The  quaestors  gave 
notice  of  the  sale  (sectio),  which  took  place  sub 
hasta  (Cic  Phil,  ii.  26,  64),  and  transferred 
quiritanan  ownership ;  the  propertv  being  sold 
in  the  lump,  and  the  purchaser  taldng  it  with 
all  its  liabUities.  The  names  sector  and  sectio 
are  explained  by  the  subsequent  breaking  up 
of  the  propertnr  into  lots,  by  the  sale  of  which 
the  sector  maue  his  profit ;  the  property  itself 
is  sometimes  called  sectio. 

Se'nritiiB.  L  Legal.  Where  one  person  has 
a  right  over  prepay  of  another,  which  he  can 
ass^  by  l^al  remedy  against  anyone  who  inter- 
feres with  its  exercise,  and  not  merely  against 
the  owner  of  the  property,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
ius  in  re  dUena,  and  his  right  belongs  to  those 
which  are  *  real '  or  in  rem.  By  the  existence 
of  such  a  right  the  legal  position  of  the  owner 
is  diminished  in  value :  nis  ownership,  which 
otherwise  would  be  unrestricted,  is  curtailed, 
not  in  duration,  but  in  extension.  Two  classes 
of  such  iura  in  re  cUiena  are  known  to 
Koman  law:  one  class  reoog^nised  by  the  old 
Ius  Civile,  and  termed  servitutes  ;  the  other 
of  praetorian  origin,  and  known  by  roeoific 
names,  viz.  Emphytausis,  Pignut,  and  Snper- 
fioies. 

The  term  servitus  properly  denotes  the  quasi 
r.on-free  condition  of  an  object  over  which  rights 
are  enjoyed  by  a  person  other  than  its  owner,  but 
I. lore  commonly  it  is  used  to  express  the  de- 
ducted right  itself. 

The  Roman  classification  of  servitudes  is 
into  praedial  and  personaL  A  praedial  servi- 
tude can  belong  to  a  man  only  as  being 
owner  or  tenant  of  a  parcel  of  land  or  a  house 
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{praedium),  whereas  he  can  have  a  persoBal 
servitude  without  any  such  rraitricttofi. 

A  personal  servitude  {servitus  personsffwn, 
or  personaMs)  is  one  which  belongs  aimply  to  a 
man  as  such,  and  not  as  owner  or  tenant  of  this 
or  that  land  or  house ;  it  is  lineuted  in  duration 
at  least  by  that  <if  his  own  lifetime,  and  caa 
exist  over  any  object  of  property  whatever. 

Personal  servitudes  are  four  in  number,  viz. 
ITiiLi,  XTtnfiniotnt  (see  thoee  articles),  haii- 
tatio,  and  operas  servorum  eive  avsinutUum, 
Habitatio  is  the  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house.  Operae  servorum  or  animalism 
consisted  in  a  man's  having  a  right  to  the  ose 
and  services  of  another's  slave  or  boaat,  to  kog 
as  he  or  it  lived. 

Praedial  servitudes  are  either  rostio  or  urban 
{iura  praediorum  rustieorum,  urbanorum). 

The  following  are  instances  of  praedial  lerTi- 
tudes.  1.  Ubban. — (1)  Oneris  ferendi:  ths 
right  which  a  man  has  to  use  the  wall  or  edifiw 
of  his  neighbour  as  a  support  for  his  own.  (S| 
Tigni  immittendi:  the  right  of  plantiry  a 
beam  in  or  upon  a  neighbour's  wall  (Tac  Aim 
XV.  48 ;  Cic.  de  OraL  L  88,  178).  (8)  Stm- 
cidii  :  the  right  to  have  the  rain-wai^  drip  in 
ite  natural  course  from  one's  roof  on  to  » 
nei^bour's  land ;  including  servitue  jflwrnmis 
rectpiendif  immittendi^  or  avertendi^  tike  right 
of  throwing  such  water  on  adjoining  land  Iraa 
a  pipe  (Cic  de  Or,  i.  88,  178,  Top,  4,  &) 
(4)  AlHu*  turn  toUendi :  the  ri^ht  of  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  building  (or  raising  lmildi&g& 
already  standing)  above  a  certain  height  ($j 
Ne  luminibus  and  ne  prospeciui  omciatmr: 
the  right  of  having  one's  supply  oi  dayli^ 
and  one's  view  uninterfered  with  by  any  act  of 
one's  neighbour,  such  as  by  pl^wtawg  trees  or 
erections  of  any  kind  (Cic  de  Or.  L  89, 179). 

2.  Rustic. — (1)  Via,  actus,  and  iter;  dil- 
rerent  forms  of  right  of  way  over  anoth^  man's 
land.  (2)  Aqtuieductus :  the  rig^t  o^  conduct- 
ing water  on  or  over  another's  land  away  to 
one's  own.  (8)  Pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsuii 
the  right  of  watering  cattle  on  the  land  of 
a  nei^bour.  (4)  Ius  pascendi :  the  right  to 
pasture  cattle  there.  Other  rustic  aerritodes 
are  iura  silvae  caeduae,  cretae  eximenda*^ 
lapidis  eximendi,  arenae  fodiendae,  cakit 
coquendae,  &c. 

Some  general  limitations  were  imiKMed  on  the 
exercise  of  ownership  at  Rome,  either  iqwn 
religious  grounds  or  in  the  interest  of  ne^ 
hours  or  of  the  pubhc  generally,  and  these  si» 
sometimes  called  '  legal  servitudes.'  Such  sre: 
(1)  finis,  a  space  of  five  feet  in  widtii  betwea 
adjoining  estates,  which  could  not  be  cnltiratod, 
but  was  held  sacred  and  was  used  by  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands  as  a  oommon  road,  snd 
for  sacrifice.  (2)  A  man's  duty  to  f^  i^  hb 
neighbour's  request,  or  cut  brandiea  of  tnes 
which  grow  in  his  own  land,  but  which  hang 
over  the  other's  house  or  other  building.  (8) 
The  rule  permitting  a  man  to  go  on  his  ue^ 
hour's  premises  to  gather  fruit  which  had  fakUen 
thereon  from  his  own  trees.  (4)  [Aquae  plvviM 
a.  aetio.] 

II.  Slavery.  In  the  writings  of  the  RomaD 
jurists  and  philosophers  slavery  appears  as  Uu' 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  instance  of  an  oppositioa 
between  the  ius  gentium  and  the  ius  naturaU. 
It  was  contra  Tuituram,  but  at  the  same  tins 
due  to  the  ius  gentium,  or  universal  practice  of 
mankind  (cf.  Arist.  Pol,  I  %  16, 18;  Cic  Bt^ 
iii.  25,  87). 

The  relation  of  the  master  to  his  slaw  i« 
expressed  by  the  term  dominiunu    Hie  master 
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Lh  dominus  of  his  slave  just  as  he  is  dominus 
of  his  horses  or  any  other  object  of  property, 
and  the  master  may  deal  with  him  jast  as  he 
Tam,y  with  any  other  res  of  which  he  is  owner ; 
he  may  sell  him,  and  has  iu8  vitae  neciaque 
orer  his  person.  The  slare  was,  however,  a 
hmnAn  bemg,  and  over  hun  as  snch  the  master 
ia  a&id  to  exercise  potestat.  It  was  through 
tliis  poiesta*  that  the  slave  became  capable  of 
acting  as  the  agent  of  the  dominus  in  com- 
merce, and  acquired  capacity  to  be  heir  or 
legatee  nnder  a  will.  Again,  a  slave  could  be- 
come free,  and  thus  a  persona.  Lastly,  the  tie 
of  kinship  is  recognised. 

The  exercise  of  a  master's  right  to  deal  with 
the  person  of  his  slave  in  any  way  he  pleased 
was  considerably  restrained  by  usage.    In  tlie 
older  times  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  well 
treated,  uid  to  have  eaten  frequently  at  the 
aame  table  with  their  masters,  of  whose  chil- 
dren  tl^y  were  the  instructors,  nurses,  and 
pUymates    (Cio.    Sen,  8,    20;    Plin.  H.    N 
xrxiii.  §  36) ;  and  a  master  whose  treatment  of 
his   slaves  outraged  public  opinion  might  be 
punished  as  a  bad  citizen  by  the  censors.    The 
ulaTes  also  shared  with  the  free  in  many  of 
the  privileges  and  offices  of  religion.    Under 
the  Em^nre  measures  were  taken  against  exces- 
aive  cruelty.    Various  enactments  forbade  the 
arbitrary  mIs  of  slaves  for   combating    wild 
beasts  in  the  arena,  even  though  they  had  done 
some   act  deserving  punishment  (Dig.  29,  5). 
Claudius  bestowed  fieedom  on  slaves  whom 
their     masters    exposed    on   account   of    ill- 
health,  and  threatened  penalties   for   killing 
them  nnder  such  circumstances  (Suet.  Claud. 
S5) ;  and  Hadrian  forbade  the  killing  of  slaves 
in  any  case  without  judicial  sanction.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  ancient  practice  of  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering their  master's  murderer  was  legalised 
br  Augustus,  10  aj>.    Antoninus  Pius  granted 
HJaves  the  right  of  making  complaints  to  the 
praefectns  urbi  or  praetorio  of  ill-treatment  at 
their  masters'  hands.    Regulations  were  also 
made  to  prevent  the  brealong  up  of  families 
and  the  removal  of  slaves  from  the  land,  in 
case  oi  sale  ox  division  of  property.    Yet  these 
enactments  did  not  confer  any  legal  rights  upon 
the   slave:    they  merely  limited  the   genend 
rights  of  ownership  on  grounds  of  exi>emency. 
Slaves  were  incapokble  of  marriage   {sensii 
legali)  of  any  kind,  but  a  permanent  connexion 
between  two  slaves,  or  a  slave  and  a  free  per- 
son, was  called  contubemium. 

A  slave  was  incapable  of  proprietary  as  of 
other  ri^ts,  and  everything  conveyed  to  him 
becsine  ipso  facto  the  property  of  his  master. 
If  a  slave  were  instituted  hereSf  he  could  only 
accept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of 
his  master,  in  whom  it  vested  immediately  on 
acceptance. 

Ah,  however,  slaves  were  commonly  employed 
by  their  masters  in  every  variety  of  service  and 
occupation — as  mechanics,  artisans,  clerks, 
stewards,  business  managers,  actors,  surgeons 
and  physicians,  teachers,  <&c.,  they  might 
accumulate  wealth ;  and  this  they  were  usually 
Allowed  by  special  concession  {concessio)  to 
administer  on  their  own  behalf  under  the  name 
of  preulium.  The  peculium  technically  re- 
mained part  of  the  master's  property,  and 
could  be  resumed  or  appropriated  by  him  at 
pleasure;  bat  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
commonly  done,  the  practice  being  to  promise 
filaves  their  freedom  if  they  could  accumulate  a 
peculium  of  a  certain  vaJue    (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
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42).  On  manumission  a  slave  was  by  law 
allowed  to  retain  \d%  peculium  unless  expressly 
reserved  by  the  master.  The  institution  of 
veculium  made  it  possible  for  contracts  to  be 
entered  into  between  master  and  slave,  from 
which,  it  is  true,  no  right  of  action  arose,  but 
which  nevertheless  created  a  *  natural '  obhga- 
tion  [Obligatio] :  so  that,  e.g.y  debts  incurred  by 
either  party  before  manumission  were  binding 
after. 

The  contracts  which  a  slave  made  with  third 
persons  did  not  bind  the  owner  unless  he  hod 
either  expressly  or  by  implication  directed  or 
subsequently  ratified  the  slave's  contract.  In 
such  cases  he  was  mode  as  fully  liable  in  per- 
son  as  if  he  had  actually  been  the  contracting 
party.  Where  tiie  slave  engaged  in  trade  with 
a  peculium  with  his  masters  knowledge,  and 
became  bankrupt,  his  trade  creditors  could 
demand  a  distribution  of  the  pecuUum,  among 
themselves,  so  far  as  it  was  mvested  in  the 
business  {merx  peculiaris),  in  the  ratio  of 
their  several  claims :  the  division  was  made  by 
the  master,  who  was  treated  as  an  ordinary 
creditor  and  shared  alike  with  the  others. 

For  delicts  committed  by  a  slave  against 
liis  master,  the  latter  might  inflict  punishment 
himself.  Wrongs  perpetrated  by  slaves  against 
tliird  persons  came  under  Koxalis  aotio :  in 
criminal  cases  they  were  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure,  though  sometimes  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  was  entrusted  to  the 
master  himself. 

It  was  unlawful  to  receive  or  harbour  run- 
away slaves  (fugitivi)  in  the  pursuit  of  whom 
the  law  co-operated  with  the  master  by  re- 
quiring the  authorities  to  render  him  every 
assistance :  penalties  were  also  imposed  on 
their  alienation  and  acquisition,  and  a  special 
class  of  persons,  called /u^^ivam,  made  their 
pursuit  a  regular  business.  The  kidnapping  or 
decoying  away  of  slaves  was  dealt  with  by  a 
Lex  Fabia  deplagiariis. 

Children  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  whatever  might 
be  that  of  the  father :  thus,  in  general,  the  chil- 
dren of  a  female  slave  {am^Xa)  were  slaves 
themselves,  and  if  bom  in  their  master's  house 
were  called  vemae. 

A  free  person  might  become  s  slave  by  cap- 
ture in  war.  Prisoners  taken  by  the  Boman 
armies  were  sold  as  slaves  by  the  quaestor  for 
the  aerarium  (Liv.  iv.  84,  vi.  4)  or  reserved  by 
the  state  as  servi^blici  (Liv.  xxvi.  47) :  very 
rarely  they  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers 
by  lot  (Liv.  iv.  84).  The  practice  of  selling 
prisoners  with  a  wreath  on  their  heads  is 
alluded  to  in  the  common  expressions  surb 
corona  venire  and  vendere  (Liv.  v.  22  ;  Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  16).  [Poftlimininm.]  In  certain 
cases  the  law  allowed  a  free  person  to  be  sold 
as  a  slave.  (See  Caput;  Furtum.)  A  free 
man  who  was  condemned  to  death,  to  penal 
servitude  in  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with  gladi- 
ators or  wild  beasts,  became  and  died  a  i^ve. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  a  slave  might  become 
free,  the  chief  were  Manunilfio  and  Poftli- 
minlTlin  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
other  ways  in  which  hberty  was  bestowed  by  the 
law,  without  the  master's  having  anything  to  say 
in  the  matter,  and  the  tendency  of  the  law  in 
later  times  was  to  make  manumission  easier. 

Sooi'etai.  *  Partnership,'  a  contract  which 
arises  when  two  or  more  persons  agree  togetlier 
to  condact  on  their  joint  account  any  lawful 
business,  or  to  share  the  profits  and  loss  of  any 
single  piece  of  business,  or  even  of  all  th»eir 
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liavings  and  doings.  The  p«rtner8  m&y  contri- 
bute and  Khare  equally  or  differently.  In  default 
of  agreement,  the  shcures  will  be  equal. 

(1)  Societaa  universorum  bonorum  was  a 
partnership  in  which  all  the  corporeal  proper^ 
of  each  iMLrtner,  including  all  future  acquisi- 
tions, became  at  once  common  to  both. 

(2)  Societatea  publicanorum.  The  companies 
which  fanned  the  public  taxes  were  on  a  very 
large  scale;  but  little  is  known  of  their  legal 
character.  The  shares  {partes)  in  these  com- 
panies were  sold  and  rose  and  feU  in  price  (Cio. 
Bab.  Post.  2,  4,  Vat.  12,  29,  Verr,  u.  70,  77). 

Speoifioa'Uo.    [Oonfiiiio.] 

Snooe'stio.    rHisret.] 

Snperfl'oiei,  Snperfloia'riiu.  The  doctrine 
of  the  civil  as  of  our  own  law,  in  respect  of 
things  attached  to  the  soil,  was  that '  superficies 
solo  cedit,'  i.e.  they  beceone  part  of  the  soil  itself, 
and  so  tiie  property  of  its  owner.  Hence,  if 
A  built  on  tiie  land  of  B,  he  had  no  remedy 
against  B  if  he  claimed  the  land  by  vindt- 
catio.  If  the  house  were  built  on  land  held 
under  a  lease,  it  acquired  the  name  of  aedes 
superficiariae,  but  was  not  excepted  from  the 
general  rule :  the  house  belonged  to  the  land- 
owner: superficies,  the  interest  of  the  other 
party,  acquired,  however,  the  character  of  a  iua 
in  re  aUena^  the  superficiarius  or  tenant  being 
legally  in  much  the  same  position  as  if  he  were 
owner  of  the  building,  having  a  heritable  right 
which  was  fully  protected  and  freely  alienaJble 
(cf.  Emphyteuiii). 
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Talio,  from  talUy  signifies  an  equivalent,  out 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  penalty  the 
same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief  which 
the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  another. 

According  to  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  defend- 
ant declared  guilty  in  the  actio  de  fneinbris 
ruptis  of  having  broken  the  limb  of  the  plaintiff 
was  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  retaliation 
at  the  huids  of  the  individual  injured  or  his 
friends,  unless  he  could  agree  upon  a  pecu- 
niary composition  {pactum  de  reditnenda 
taUone).  In  later  times,  the  party  who  had 
committed  the  wrong  might  demand  an  arbitra- 
tor of  the  magistratus  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  damages  fixed  at  a  fair  composition.  For 
the  breakmg  of  a  bone  {propter  oa  fractum) 
as  distinct  from  a  limb  {membrum  mptum) 
the  penalty  was  800  asses  if  the  person  injured 
was  a  freeman,  and  150  if  a  slave ;  for  other 
injuries,  25  asses. 

The  principle  of  talio  is  generally  found  in 
systems  of  primitive  law,  gradually  giving  i>lace 
to  that  of  pecuniary  damages.  Talio  was  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  law  (Levit.  xxiv.  20) ;  also  of  the 
Punic  law. 

Teftame'ntmii.  A  formal  disposition  of  pro- 
perty to  have  legal  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will 
the  testator  must  have  legal  capacity  (testa- 
mentifactio ;  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  21).  pHerei.J  The 
right  of  making  a  will  was  the  privilege  of 
Boman  citizens  who  were  patresfamiliarum  (but 
see  Patria  poteitas).  The  following  persons 
hod  not  teRttimentory capacity:  those  who  were 
in  the  potestas  or  inanus  of  another,  or  in 
mancipii  causa  [Manoipii  caaia],  Latini 
Juniantf  peregrinty  impuberes^  niutij  aurdi, 
furiosi^  said  prodigi.    (See  also  Intestabilis.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testanieiUifactiOf 
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a^d  when  they  acquired  the  power  of  dispoaia^ 
of  property  they  could  only  exercise  it  bv  meaiu 
of  certain  juristic  contrivances,  snch  a«  c-'> 
emptio  fiduciae  causa.  In  coarse  of  time  all 
formal  difference  between  women's  wills  «jil 
those  of  men  was  removed, 

Libertae  could  not  make  a  will  witbciit  tlk 
auctoritas  of  their  pa.tronus,  unlem  they  had  s 
certain  number  of  children.    [Patrouia.] 

In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  u  w&^ 
necessary  that  a  heres  should  be  inatitoted. 
which  might  be  done  in  such  terms  as  \i» 
following: — ' Titius heres esto ;  TitiomheiedoB 
esse  jubeo.*  All  persons  who  had  the  eom- 
mercium  could  be  heredes;  slaves  also  ooal'I 
under  certain  circumstances  be  made  bereda^ 

Among  persons  who  could  not  be  heredes  w 
may  mention  peregrini  and  Latini  laniaal 
There  was  a  rule  that  incertae  personae  ocaid 
not  be  instituted ;  hence  it  was  originally  ii»- 
possible  to  institute  persons  po«tiimi  and 
quasi-postumi,  thoi^h  in  course  of  time  ihii 
was  provided  for.    [Heret.] 

The  earliest  will  or  testament  was  made 
caXatiscomitiis :  that  is,  in  the  comitia  cnriats, 
which  were  summoned  {ceUata)  twice  a  year  fur 
this  purpose.  The  testamentom  calatis  oomitiM 
was  probably  an  adoption  of  an  bar  by  a  person 
who  had  no  children;  such  adoptiaii  to  take 
effect  at  the  death  of  the  testator.  The 
proceeding  would  be  of  a  legislative  cfaaraetri 
in  its  form,  though  no  doubt  the  ccmaeiit  d  tbe 
popnlus  was  merely  format  [Adoptio.1  A 
will  was  also  valid  made  in  procinciu  bv  a 
soldier  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  comncksft 
when  in  the  field  before  the  enemy :  proeit^* 
classis  meaning  an  army  in  battle  cxdef.  A 
third  mode,  the  source  of  the  modem  wiU,  vu 
per  aes  et  libram:  that  is,  by  mandpiinn, 
whence  the  name  of  testamentutn  per  aet  d 
libranij  or  t.  mancipativum. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
if  a  man  had  neither  made  his  will  at  ealata 
comitia  nor  in  procinetUy  and  was  in  imwimwit 
danger  of  death,  he  would  mandpate  {mcmtipio 
dare)  his  familia — that  is,  his  patrimonioxa  at 
family  property — to  a  friend,  and  request  him 
to  carry  out  his  wishes  after  his  death.  Tba 
familiae  emptor  was  now  in  the  {dace  of  hera 
{loco  heredis)^  but  only  as  trustee  or  exeenlor ; 
the  testator  having  instructed  him  as  to  viuU 
he  wished  to  be  ^ven  to  each  l^atee  after  hi* 
death.  The  familiae  emptor  became  sacoeswr 
by  the  mancipation  to  the  property  of  the 
testator.  The  mancipative  wiU  in  its  rwii- 
mentary  form  was  thus  not  property  a  wiH  it 
all,  but  a  transaction  inter  vivos  made  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  property  to  legatees. 

In  course  of  time  a  change  to<dr  place  in  tbe 
character  of  the  mancipative  will.  The  testator 
by  his  will,  expressed  either  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  month  at  the  time  of  the  mannpatK^ 
instituted  a  heres  as  his  universal  soooenofff. 
who  took  the  inheritance  subject  to  any  l^adi^ 
with  which  the  testator  had  charged  it.  ^qice- 
forward  a  testamentum  may  be  ^fined  as  s  Uj^ 
will  by  which  a  heres  is  instituted.  Tbe  viU 
might  be  oral  or  written,  but  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice was  to  make  a  written  wiU.  The  testator, 
after  having  written  his  wOl  {tabulae  irsta- 
inenti)t  called  together  five  witnesses,  whomcit 
be  Boman  citizens,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  tht* 
case  of  other  mancipationes,  and  mancipat««I 
his  property  (familia  pecuniaque)  [FamllAi 
to  some  perHon  in  a  set  form  of  words.  Tbe 
emptor  then  struck  the  scales  with  a  piece  of 
money,  which  he  gave  to  the  testator  as  ths 
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price  of  his  purchase ;  after  which  tlie  testator, 
ta.kia^  the  will  in  his  liaud,  declare<l  l)efore  the 
wiuittises  his  aooeptance  of  the  transaction. 
Ti^iH  was  called  the  nuncupatio  or  publishing 
of  the  will. 

In  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists  the  man> 
cipatire  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  was 
the  ordinary  form  of  testament,  according  to 
I  us  Civile ;  it  is  probable  that  the  testamentum 
calatia  comitiis  and  in  procinctu  had  long  pre- 
tiouhIv  become  obsolete. 

The*  E^ot  [Sdiotum]  established  a  less 
formal  kind  of  will,  since  it  acknowledged  the 
Talidity  of  a  written  will  when  there  had  been 
no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were  seven  wit- 
neiiAee  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator  had 
tae  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Edict 
only  gave  the  bonorum  possessio  or  praetorian 
title  to  the  inheritance. 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  and  in  the 
Ip^iUation  of  Justinian  a  will  signed  and  sealed 
by  seven  witnesses  was  the  ordinary  form  of 
lef^  testament. 

There  was  no  role  of  law  that  a  testament 
must  be  written.    Written  wills,  however,  were 
the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in   the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial 
periods.    They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood 
or  wax,  whence  the  word  cera  is  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  iahella ;    and  the    expressions 
yrima,  tecunda  cera  are  ec|uivalent  to  primay 
ae^-unda  pagina.    The  will  might  be  written 
eilher  by  the  testator  or  by  any  other  person 
with  his  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  made 
with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.    It  was  written  in 
the  Latin  language,  until  489  A.D.,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.    It  does 
not  anpear  that  there  was  originally  any  signa- 
ture by  the  witnesses.    The  will  was  sealed, 
bat  this  mi^t  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret ; 
the  witnesses  testified  onlv  to  the  formal  act  of 
mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator's  declaration 
that  the  tabulae  which  he  held  in  his  hand  con 
tained  his  last  will.    In  practice,  however,  the 
witnesses  {tettea)  sealed  and  signed  the  will. 
It  was  customary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  sea! 
i^iffiuare) — that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring 
{anulus)  or  something  else  on  the  wax — and  to 
add  their  names  yadscriberej.    The  seals  and 
adscriptions  were  both  on  the  outside.     The 
tablets  were  tied  with  a  triple  thread  (Unum) 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was 
perforated  at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was 
put  over  the  thread  and  seal^.  Tabulae  which 
were  secured  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity 
(Suet.   Ner.  17).     When  sealed,  tne  will  was 
deposited  with  some  friend,  or  in  a    emple,  or 
with  the  Vestal  Virgins ;  and  after  the  testator's 
death  it  was  opened  {reaignare,  Hor.)  in  due 
form.     The  witnesses  or  the  major  part  were 
present ;  and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their 
seals,  the  thread  (Unum)  was  broken  and  the 
will  was  opened  and  r^id,  and  a  copy  was  made ; 
the  original  was  then  sealed  with  the  public 
seal  and  placed  in  the  record-office  (archium). 
Penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia.    [Fahmm.] 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first 
was  imustwm  or  fwn  iure  faciwrn^  when  the 
proper  forms  had  not  been  observed;  a  void 
will  is  sometimes  said  to  be  nullum  or  nulliua 
momenti.  A  testamentum  iuatum  might  be- 
come ruptum  or  irritum  or  deaiitutum  in  con- 
sequence of  subsequent  events. 
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A  testament  became  rupiutn  if  the  testator 
made  a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as 
required  by  law.  If  the  heredes  named  in  the 
will  for  any  reason  did  not  receive  the  hereditas^ 
the  testamentum  became  deaiitutum,  giving 
place  to  the  heredea  ah  inteatato. 

The  testator  must  have,  and  continue  till  his 
death  to  have,  a  capacity  to  make  a  will,  other- 
wise the  will  became  irritum. 

A  testament  was  called  inoMcioaum  which 
was  made  in  legal  form,  ^  sea  non  ex  officio 
pietatis.'  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exhere- 
dated  his  own  children,  or  passed  over  his 
parents,  or  brotliers  or  sisters,  the  will  was  in 
form  a  good  will,  but  the  persons  aggrieved 
might  have  ^iiereltt  inojfficioai.  The  ground 
of  the  complamt  was  the  (fictitious)  allegation 
that  the  testator  was  *non  sanae  mentis.'  If 
the  index  declared  the  testamentum  to  be 
inofficiosum,  it  was  rescinded  either  wholly  or 
partially,  and  the  querelant  succeeded  ab  in- 
teatato. 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  wiU ;  though 
neither  the  direct  appointment  nor  exhereda- 
tion  of  a  heres  could  be  made  by  codicilli,  he 
who  was  appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might 
be  requested  by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas 
to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  even  though 
the  codicilli  were  not  confirmed  by  a  testament 

gF'ideioommifSiim].  A  testament  which  was 
efective  as  testamentum  might  be  effectual 
as  codiciUi.  Tlie  power  to  mtJce  codicilli  was 
the  same  as  the  power  to  make  a  testament. 

The  articles  on  Herei,  Bonomm  possessio, 
Legatum,  FideicommiMimi,  &c.,  should  be 
read  with  this  article. 

Tutela,  Tutor.  The  two  forms  of  Roman 
guardianship  are  tutela  and  cura  [Curator]. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  per- 
sons not  imder  patria  potestas  who  by  reason  of 
age  or  sex  were  incapable  of  acting  for  them- 
selves were  under  the  protection  of  a  tutor  for 
their  own  interest  and'  that  of  their  heredes. 
In  the  case  of  such  persons  a  tutor  suppUed  to 
some  extent  the  place  of  a  paterfamilias. 

The  tutela  was  a  kind  of  potestas  similar  to 
the  patria  potestas,  but  of  a  more  restricted 
character.  The  power  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  and  hence  tutela  implies 
duty  {ojfficium)  as  well  as  right.  The  object 
of  this  right  and  duty  was  in  tutela  (Cic. 
Boac.  Com.  6,  16).  Tutela  is  of  two  kinds 
(genera),  (1)  of  impuberes  [pupilli,  pupillae)^. 
and  (2)  of  women. 

Every  XNtterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint 
(dare)  by  testament  a  tutor  for  his  children 
who  were  in  his  power.  If  a  tutor  was  appointed, 
for  a  male,  the  pupillus  was  released  from  tutela 
on  attaining  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age), 
but  the  female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless 
she  was  released  from  it  by  a  special  exemption. 
A  man  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in 
manu,  and  for  his  daughter-in-law  {nurua)  who 
was  in  the  manus  of  his  son 

The  nearest  kinsmen  were  usually  appointed 
tutores  (teatavieniarii) ;  euid  if  a  testator  passed 
over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their  charac- 
ter (Cic.  P.  Sext.  52).  If  the  testator  ap- 
pointed no  tutor  by  his  will,  the  tutela  was 
given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  nearest 
agnati  of  the  impubes,  and  such  tutores  were 
called  legitimi.  As  the  nearest  agnati  were 
also  the  heredes  in  cose  of  the  impubes  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  the  tutela  was  a 
right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  dut^ 
imposed  on  them.  If  there  were  no  agnatic 
the  tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles.    For  the- 
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totela  of  freedmen  see  Emancipatio ;  and  for 
tutor  fidaciarius,  Fidnoia. 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  testa- 
mentarius  nor  legitimus,  he  had  one  given  to 
feim  by  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  tribuni 
plebis.  or  in  the  provinces  by  the  praesides, 
CLex  Inlia  et  Tituu] 

Only  civea  or  those  who  had  the  ius  cotn- 
mercit  but  not  Latini  luniani,  could  be  tutores. 
Peregrini  and  women  were  excluded.  The 
tutela  was  a  publicum  munus,  and  hence 
I>er8ons  were  bound  to  serve  when  called  on, 
unless  they  were  under  some  incapacity  or 
could  excuse  themselves  on  some  valid  legal 
ground. 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  mainly  oonoemed 
with  the  property  and  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  pupillus.  But  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that 
the  pupillus  was  properly  educated  and  cared 
for.  In  respect  of  property  the  tutor's  office 
was  ^1) '  auotoritatem  interponere,'  and  ^2)  '  rem 
gerere.' 

(1)  Atictoritatem  interponere.' — A  pupillus 
who  was  an  infans — that  is,  below  the  age  of 
seven — oould  not  perform  any  legal  act;  and 
the  tutor  represented  him  at  law  A.  pupillus 
maior  infantia  oould  do  no  act  by  which  he 
diminished  his  property  without  the  sanction 
(auctoritiu)  of  nis  tutor,  but  any  act  to  which 
he  was  a  party  was  valid  if  it  was  for  his  ad- 
vantage.   [ImDnbeiJ 

(2)  Bern  gerere. — ^The  tutor  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  pupillus  {rern^ 
ne^otium  aerere)^  and  was  bound  to  exercise 
this  part  of  his  function  according  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.      The  tutor  was  liable  to  the 

upillus,  not  only  on  account  of  dolus,  but  also 
or  negligence.  The  rator  tnight  be  removed 
from  his  office,  if  he  was  misconducting  himself, 
by  the  accusatio  auspectL 

When  the  tutela  came  to  an  end,  the  actio 
iutelae  directa  could  be  brought  against  the 
tutor  by  the  pupillus  for  a  general  account  of 
the  property  managed  by  the  tutor,  and  for  its 
delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become  pubet.  If 
the  tutor  was  condemned  in  this  action,  the 
consequence  was  Infamia.  The  tutor  could 
claim  to  be  indemnified  for  what  he  had  ex- 
pended or  done  in  the  interest  of  his  pupillus. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or 
capitis  deminutio,  maxima  or  major,  but  not 
by  capitis  deminutio  minima  except  the  tutela 
legitima,  or  by  abdicatio  (which  was  only 
allowed  on  reasonable  grounds),  of  the  tutor; 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus,  his  capitis  demi- 
nutio, or  his  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  which 
in  the  male  sex  was  fourteen.     [Impnbet.] 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  examination.  A  woman  who  was 
not  in  patria  poteatate  or  in  manu  viri  was 
always  under  a  tutela  {in  perpetua  tutela)^  not 
being  capable,  like  a  man  Bui  iuriSf  of  acting  as 
she  pleaded  on  attaining  the  auge  of  puberty, 
i.e.  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year.  The 
tutor  of  a  woman  who  was  pubes  had  not, 
however,  the  administration  of  her  property; 
she  managed  her  own  affairs,  but  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor  was  required  in  order  to  give  validity 
to  her  acts  in  certain  cases.  Ijie  original 
object  of  the  law  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  her  property,  and  so  to  secure 
the  succession  of  her  agnati  or  of  her  gens,  who 
in  early  times  would  always  have  been  her 
tutores.    [OognatL] 

A  woman  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by 
will.  A  wife  in  her  husband's  manus  might 
receive  from  his  will  the  tutoris  optio  or  right 
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of  choosing  a  tutor  for  herself  {tutor  optiru) 
(Liv.  xxxix.  19,  5).  If  no  testamentary  dispos- 
tion  was  made,  she  was  in  the  tutela  l^tima  of 
her  agnati ;  and  a  tutor  dativus  was  gives  to 
women  by  the  magistratus,  when  there  mi 
no  other  tutor.  The  Vestal  Virgins  were  eauap^ 
from  tutela ;  and  both  ingennae  and  libertisttt 
were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  lus  Libanvii 
or  title  of  maternity. 

A  woman  could  not  make  a  will  witiioQt  the 
sanction  of  her  tutor.    [TettaiiieBtiim.] 

The  tutela  mulierum  existed  aA  least  as  kte 
as  Diocletian,  298  aj>,  though  it  had  long  bees 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  l^ere  is  no  txvx  of 
it  in  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  or  in  the  legsda- 
tion  of  Justinian. 

U. 

ITniTe'rsitaf .  Every  thing  which  ia  in  iU 
nature  divisible  can  be  conceived  as  consist 
of  parts,  in  contrast  with  whidi  it  ia  itseU  a 
unit  or  universitas  (e.g. '  univeraitafi  agronim,' 
'  fundi ') ;  but  each  of  those  parte  mayl>e  a  rts 
or  unit :  e.g.  the  stones  of  a  h<Miae.  But  aomf 
things  consist  of  parts  which  cannot  be  divided 
from  it  without  a  change  in  their  nature,  and  in 
relation  thereto  such  a  thing  cannot  be  re- 
garded j)ro  diviao :  e.g*  the  right  arm  at  adave. 

But  a  thing,  even  though  physiodly  indi- 
visible (as  a  slave),  may  be  oonoei>^  as  con- 
sisting of  ideal  or  inteUectual  parts:  eM.aut 
person  may  own  a  slave  in  ooe-Uiir{  sod 
another  may  own  him  in  two-thirda.  Here  the 
whole  is  corporeal,  the  parts  are  intellectnal  or 
conoeptuaL  Conversely  there  are  owes  in 
which,  though  the  parts  are  oorporMl,  the 
whole  is  intellectual  or  ideal  only :  e^.  a  libcsiv, 
and  the  shelves  and  books  oompoaii^  it;  or  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

But  the  term  universilas  is  not  appUcd 
merely  to  *  things'  in  the  narrower  sign^ca- 
tion.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an  aggregate  of 
proprietary  rights  (hence  tiie  phrase  mmwr- 
$ita»  iuria^  the  complex  of  a  man's  assets  and 
liabilities  [Herei]),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  the 
aggregate  of  persons  belonging  to  a  corpontka 
(hence  univeraitcts  permmarum). 

Of  corporations  the  following  kinds  oc- 
cur : — (I)  The  Roman  State,  ReapubliM,  ecm- 
sidered  as  the  subject  of  rights  and  duties 
comprised  under  Private  Law.  (2)  Pc^tical  or 
local  subdivisions  of  the  people,  snoh  as  ciri- 
tates,  municipia  or  municipea,  vious,  oolonia, 
provincia,  &c.  (8)  Military  subdivisiofis,  rack 
as  legions.  (4)  Associations  ol  official  persoos 
and  administrative  authorities,  such  aa  the  body 
or  guild  of  Soribaa,  subordinate  oorporations 
and  their  Decuriae  librariormn,  fiscalium,  cm* 
snalium,  &o,  (6)  Associations  of  religious  per- 
sons, collegia  templorum,  such  aa  the  pnerta 
of  the  various  gods  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  (6) 
Associations  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  amoni; 
fabri,  pistores,  navicularii,  the  bond  betwe» 
whom  was  their  common  cidling,  though  eadi 
worked  on  his  own  account.  Under  this  head 
also  fall  certain  partnerships,  such  aa  the  aaao- 
ciations  for  farming  the  taxes  [aocietaUs  vmbU- 
canorum)y  and  for  working  mines  {mtimMf). 
(7)  The  associations  in  the  nature  of  modcnt 
clubs  which  were  called  Sodalitates,  Sodalittt, 
Collegia  Sodalitia.  Theae  were  in  origin  frieotDf 
associations  for  purposes  of  common  feastiac 
and  worship,  but  in  course  of  time  aoqniied  a 
political  character.  (8)  There  weve  alio  in  ti» 
imperial  period  Collegia  Teuuiorum,  friend 
societies  of  poor  people  for  mutual  siqq)ort,a&d 
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especially  to   Becore  decent  burial  for  their 
members.    [Cdleffia.] 

Umvernt€Ue8  oonorufn  are  bo  much  pro- 
perty, or  aggregates  of  rights  and  duties, 
pexBonified  and  r^arded  as  capable  of  per- 
petaating  their  separate  existence  and  fictitious 
unity  indefinitely.  These  were  uncommon  at 
Rome  before  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as 
the  state  religion,  when  churches,  monasteiies, 
and  religious  and  charitable  institutions  gene- 
rally,  became  owners  of  property. 

Tlie  term  Umversitaa  was  adopted  in  the 
Middle  A^es  to  denote  certain  great  schools, 
considered  as  corporations,  i.e.  as  associations 
of  indiyiduals :  e.g.  at  Bologna,  the  expression 
*  Universitas  scholarium '  was  in  common  use ; 
at  Paris,  *  Universitas  magistrorum.'  The  term 
"  uniTersitv  '  has  no  connexion  with  the  univer- 
sality of  the  subjects  taught :  it  merely  means  | 
a  body  corporate. 

Utuoa'pio  is  the  acquisition  of  full  quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  possession  continued  for  | 
a  prescribed  period  of  time.    The  laws  of  the  ' 
Twelye  Tables  regulated,  if  th^  did  not  intro- ' 
dwM,  the  law  of  usucapion.    The  difficulty  (in 
many  cases)  of  proving  ownership,  le^  capa- 
city, validity  of  title  after  lapse  of  tmie,  &c., ' 
would  natnnlly  give  rise  to  an  equitable  custom 
in  these  matters,  which  would  |;Taduaily  obtain 
the  force  of  law,  even  before  it  was  confirmed 
by  positive  enactment. 

Am  to  Uie  acquisition  of  property  by  lapse  of 
time  in  general,  we  find  two  distinct  sets  of 
mles  in  the  Bcnnan  law :  {Ij  those  of  Usucapio, 
which  are  part  of  the  lus  Civile,  and  (2)  those  of 
Longi  temporis  possessio  or  praescriptio  [Prae- 
seriptio],  which  were  introduced  by  the  praetor 
through  the  Ediet.. 

The  time  during  which  the  thing  must  be 
poeseoood  in  order  that  the  possession  may  be 
converted  into  ownership  was  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  a  year  for  res  mobiles,  two  years  for 
^fundus'  or  land,  and  during  this  period  the 
possession  must  be  continuous  and  unbroken ; 
the  effect  of  interruption  (iLSurpatio)  or  trans- 
ference to  another  party  was  that  the  previous 
possession  counted  for  nothing,  the  time  having 
to  commence  afresh  and  run  again  in  full. 

The  possession  must  be  civil  or  juristic  pos- 
session :  that  is,  to  the  actual  detention  there 
must  be  superadded  the  intention  to  deal  with 
the  property  as  one's  own  (see  PoiMtsio),  and 
it  most  have  been  acquired  by  a  iutta  causa 
or  iustu9  tHulutf  sucn  as  gift  or  sale.  The 
causa  in  which  the  possession  originates  is 
expressed  by  the  preposition  ^o  (*  possidet  pro 
•empto,  pro  derelicto,  pro  donato,  pro  soluto,'  &c. 
A  person  whose  possession,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  a  iustus  titulus,  did  not  ori^- 
nate  in  bona  fides,  could  not  acquire  by  usucapio. 
Bona  fides  in  this  connexion  includes  excusable 
ignorance  of  fact :  e.g.  where  a  non-owner  sells 
imd  delivers  property,  the  purchaser,  besides 
this  causa  {pro  empto),  must  not  know  that  it 
belongs  to  some  one  other  than  the  vendor,  or 
that  the  vendor  has  no  authority  to  sell.  Bona 
fides  was  required  by  Roman  law  only  at  the 
inception  of  possession,  but  not  (as  under  the 
canon  and  modem  civil  laws)  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  possession. 

U8uei4>io  being  a '  civil '  mode  of  acquisition, 
by  which  the  possessor  became  dominus  ex  iure 
ijuiritium,  it  followed  that  no  person  could 
avail  himself  of  it  who  had  not  the  com- 
mercium ;  this  in  particular  excluded  peregrini. 
Similarly,  things  which  were  not  in  commercio, 
incapiU>le  of  b^ng  owned  by  private  individuals, 
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were  excluded  from  its  operation:  e.g.  ret 
divini  iuris^  such  as  temples  and  dedicated 
lands,  sepulchres,  res  communes  and  res  pub* 
licae,  especially  provincial  soil. 

Certain  things  were  withdrawn  from  the 
operation  of  usucapio.  Such  were  (1)  res 
mancipi  of  women  under  guardianship ;  (2) 
property  of  towns ;  (8)  res  immobiles  of  churches 
and  charitable  foundations ;  (4)  property  of  the 
fiscus;  (5)  res  furtivae;  (6)  fugitive  slaves; 
(7)  land  from  which  the  tenant  had  been 
forcibly  ousted :  being  all  cases  where  a  wrong 
might  be  covered  by  prescription  and  thus 
injustice  perpetuated. 

Hereditates,  too,  were  r^arded  as  acquirable 
by  usucapio,  including  even  the  sacra. 

Justinian  (528  aj>.)  definitely  established 
longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which  under  the 
praetor's  edict  only  gave  a  defence  a^^ainst  the 
owner's  action,  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  domi- 
nium, and  abolished  the  old  two  years'  usucapio 
for  land,  enacting  that  land,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  provinces,  should  be  acquirable  in 
absolute  ownership  (dominium)  by  a  posses- 
sion of  ten  years  if  both  the  parties  were 
domiciled  in  the  same  province,  twenty  if  in 
different  provinces. 

Usnfriretilt  and  JJuxlm  were  two  of  the  per- 
sonal servitudes  of  Roman  law.    fSerritiil.] 

Usufructus  is  the  *real '  right  of  using 
and  taking  the  fruits  of  property,  moveable 
(including  slaves)  as  well  as  immoveable, 
the  use  of  which  does  not  diminish  its  sub- 
stance. Fruotus  include  not  only  the  natural 
produce  of  a  thing,  but  also  money  made  by 
letting  it  {fructus  Hviles).  The  person  entitled 
is  called  usufructuarius  or  fructuariu^ ;  the 
owner  of  the  property  subject  to  the  riffht, 
proprietarius  or  dominus  proprietaiis.  Unless 
otherwise  provided,  a  usumict  endured  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  person  entitled  and  no  longer. 

Utlll  is  defined  by  the  negation  of /rut.  The 
right  of  user  was  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
personal  needs  of  the  usuary :  e.g.  the  person 
who  had  a  usus  of  a  house  was  entiUed  to 
lodge  there  his  family,  slaves,  servants,  and 
freedmen,  and  apparently  even  a  guest;  but 
anjrthing  which  came  under  the  notion  of 
fructus  was  as  a  rule  denied  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  let  or  transfer  the  exercise  of  his 
right  to  a  third  person  even  gratuitously. 

V. 

YindeZ;  Tindioa'tio.    fAotio.] 

Yindi'eiae.    fAdsertor.] 

Yindi'ota.  The  rod  or  wand  (festuca),  in 
place  of  a  spear,  by  which  each  vindicant 
forciblv  asserted  his  dominium  [Aetio];  also 
the  rod  with  which  a  slave  was  struck  when 
he  was  manumitted  before  the  praetor.  [Mann- 
xniMlo.]  Another  meaning  of  vindicta  was 
self-redress  exercised  by  an  injured  party 
against  the  party  committing  the  injury ;  and 
hence  vindicta  came  to  signify  *  vengeance,' 
'  revenge,'  the  Italian  vendetta.  To  prevent  this 
irregular  justice,  money  compositions  were 
gradually  substituted  in  the  place  of  vengeance, 
and  actions  were  instituted  for  their  recovery. 

But  there  were  certain  actions  which  had  for 
their  special  object  satisfaction  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  injured  party,  and  the  term 
vindicta  is  used  in  reference  to  these.  The 
following  are  cases  of  a4:tiones  vindictam 
spirantes : 

(1)  Actio  iniuriarum^  or  action  on  account 
of  insult,  by  assault,  libel,  slander,  &c. 
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(2)  Actio  aepulcri  violati,  or  action  given  on 
account  of  an  intentional  act  of  ontrage  to  a 
grave  or  Hepolchral  monument. 

(8)  Actio  de  effusis  ei  eiectis^  in  respect  of 
injury  to  a  free  person  by  something  poured  or 
thrown  from  a  house. 

(4)  Querela  inqjfflciosi  iettamienti.  [Teita- 
mentxuiL] 

(6)  Actions  for  penalties  on  account  of  adul- 
tery- 

vis.  Laws  were  passed  at  Borne  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  various  acts  of  violence  criminal. 
The  Lex  PloUa  or  Plantia,  89  b.c,  appears  to 
liave  first  made  vi8  the  subject  of  a  special 
indicium  publicum,  crimes  of  violence  having 
previouslv  only  been  punished  when  they  could 
be  brougnt  under  the  head  of  maiestaa  or  of 
the  crimen  de  ncariia  et  veneficia.  The  Lex 
Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  devas- 
tated houses,  or  who  occupied  public  places  and 
carried  arms,  or  who  attempted  to  influence  the 
magistrates  and  senate  by  assembling  bodies  of 
armed  men  (Cic.  Att.  ii.  24). 

There  was  also  a  Lex  lulia  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  which  made  certam  kinds  of  vis  subject 
to  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  9, 
21).  Under  Augustus  two  le^es  luliae  were 
passed  which  consolidated  previous  enactments 
de  vi  and  became  the  basis  of  subsequent  laws. 


VIS 

These  leges  were  respectively  entitled  de  ti 
mihlica  and  de  vi  jrrivata.  According  to  the 
law  of  the  Digest,  it  was  vis  publica  to  coQed 
arms  {tela)  in  a  house  except  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, such  as  travelling  or  hunting ;  to  a^ack 
houses  with  armed  men ;  to  evict  a  person  vith 
an  armed  force;  to  appear  in  a  pubUc  plac« 
with  arms  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation ;  to 
cause  a  mob  {turha)  to  assemble  for  varioiu 
unlawful  purposes ;  to  interfere  violently  with 
the  due  administration  of  justice ;  to  asaanlt  or 
insult  ambassadors ;  for  a  magistrate  to  c«is« 
a  Roman  citizen  to  be  tortur^  (cf .  Acts  xxtii 
25),  or  to  be  executed  without  allowing  »n 
appeal  to  Borne  (cf.  Acts  xxv.  10-12) ;  to  lery 
illegal  taxes,  &c. 

'Hie  punishment  for  the  violation  of  the  Lex 
lulia  de  vi  publica  was  aquae  et  igm*  inter- 
dictio (submquently  deportatio  in  intulaml 
or,  in  some  cases,  deatn.  Biots  resulting  in 
injury  but  not  death,  came  under  the  Lex  dt 
vi  privata.  So  also  did  the  offence  of  wrecking 
ships.  It  was  via  privata  to  take  the  law  infca 
one's  own  hands  by  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
property  of  a  debtor,  unless  under  judidsl 
authority.  The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the 
loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  offender's  pr^>erty; 
and  he  was  also  incapacitated  from  enjoying  any 
honour,  quasi  in/amis. 
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TABLE     XL 

N.B. — One  pound  avoirdupois  is  exactly  7000  grains :  one  ounce  avoirdupois  is  487^ grains; 
1  gramme  is  16*48284  grains. 

(A.)  Varioiis  Oriental  Weights. 


L  Egyptian. 

Kat        . 
10    I  Outen  or  Ten 


2.  Babylonian  Heavy  Grold  (Bo3ral). 

Shekel 

60    I  Mina 

8000  !~~60    I  Talent    . 


3.  Babylonian  Heavy  Silver  (Boyal). 

^hekel 

~50  "I   Mina 

8000"^  60  ~;  Talent     .        .         .        . 


4.  The  Royal  Babylonian  Light  Gold 
and  Light  Silver  Standards  were 
exactly  half  the  heavy  gold  and  heavy 
silver  respectively,  so  that : 

Light  Gold  Shekel         .... 

Light  Silver  Shekel       .... 


6.  Phoenician  Silver. 

Shekel   . 
50 
"8000 


Mina  . 
60~1  Talent    . 


Orammes. 
(Approximate.) 


Grains. 
(Approximate.) 


9 
90 


16-88 
841-5 
50,490 


22-4 
1,122 
67,820 


Avoirdupois. 
(Approximate.) 


1 


140 
1400 


ioz. 
8^oz. 


260 
18,000 
780,000 


|oz. 

1  lb.  18|  OS. 

111^  lbs. 


845-8 
17,200 
1,082,000 


foz. 

2  lbs.  7i  OE. 

147|  lbs. 


8-41 
11-2 


14-9 

745 

44,700 


130 
172-9 


rr,oz. 
foz. 


280 

11,500 

690,000 


For  the  Common  Babylonian  Standards,  gold  and  silver,  see  Coinage,  pp.  177, 178. 

(B.)  Aeginetan  and  Attic  Commercial  Weights. 


Obol 


_6 
12 


600 


86,000        6000 


Drachm      .... 
2      [  Didrachm  {(rrarffp) 
Mina  . 

Talent 


I    100 


"i     50n  Mm 
~i   30001     60 


Otaina 


16i 

97i 

195 

9,750 

585,000 


(C.)  Euboic  Weights. 


Obol 


6 


_  12_ 

_606 

86,000 


Drachm       .        • 
_2^  'Stater 
100         50    I   Mina 
6000  I  8000  |~~60 


Talent 


Gndna. 


1  lb.  10|  0£. 
98^  lbs. 


10-88 
65 

130  I 

6,500 
890,000         I 


N.B. — As  the  Euboic  drachm  is  ^  of  the  Aeginetan  stater,  so  the  Corinthian  drachm  is  |  ol 
the  Euboic  stater. 

(D.)  Attic  Weights  (Solonian  Coinage). 


Drachm       .... 
2     I  Didrachm  or  Stater 
"lOO   I     50     '  Mina    . 
"6000     8000       60       Talent 


Qnunmes. 

Qraina 

4-4 
8-8 
440 
26,400 

67-5 

135 

6,760 

405,000 

N.B. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  stater  (195  gr.)  to  the  At^ 
(185  gr.)  is  a  good  deal  "larger  than  100  :  78  or  188  :  100  or  88^  :  60,  which  are  the  ratios 
ascribed  to  Solon's  reduction  of  the  Attic  coinage.  The  later  Attic  Standard  is  the  same  ssUw 
Euboic. 
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TABLE    XV. 


NORMAL  WEIGHTS  OF  ROMAN  COINS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAINS. 


Gold. 

360  B.C. 

269  B.C.* 

210  B.o.t 

89  B.C. 

1 

AagastQB.^ 

Nero. 

CancallA.§i 

Aureus      .     . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

52-5 

i 

1 

126 

112 

101 

Silver. 

4 

Denarius  .     . 

•  •  • 

70 

60 

60 

60 

52 

•  •  • 

Quinarius .     . 

•  •  • 

85 

80 

•  •  • 

80 

26 

•  •  • 

Sestertius .     . 

•  • » 

17-5 

15 

15 

•  •  ■ 

« •  • 

Victoriatus    . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

»  •  • 

45 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Antoninianus 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• 

•     PC 

84 

Copper. 

Sestertius 
(brass)  . 

•  •  •  - 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

420 

420 

Dupondius 
(brass)  . 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

210 

210 

•  •  • 

Afl  {libella)    . 

5050 

1750 

421 

210 

200? 

200 

• 
« •  • 

Semis  .     .     . 

2525 

875 

210 

105 

100? 

1 
...           •  •  • 

♦  In  269  B.C.  1  denarius  -  4  sestertii  -  10  asses  or  libellae :  libeUa  not  being  a  coin, 
but  money  of  account'. 

t  In  210  B.C.  1  denarius  -  1  Attic  drachma  «  4  sestertii  «  16  asses.    (1  aureus « 
15  denarii.) 

X  Temp.  Augasti,  1  aureus  «  26  denarii  -  100  sestertii  «  400  asses. 

§  Temp.  Caraoallae,  1  aureus  =  20  Antomniani  =  100  sestertii  =  400  asses. 

The  gold  solidus  of  Constantino  and  his  successors  weighed  a  little  over  80  grains. 

N.B.— The  English  sovereign  weighs  123-27447  grains;  the  shilling  87*27272  gr.; 
the  penny  146*83333  gr.     These  weights  form  the  basis  of  Table  XVL 
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TABLE    XVI. 


ROMAN  COINS  COMPAEED,  IN  WEIGHT,  WITH  ENGLISH. 


Gold. 

850  B.O. 

269  B.C. 

210  B.C. 

89  B.C. 

Aagnstas. 

Nero. 

Garacalla. 

1 
1 

Aureus     .     . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

m 

.. 

^lA 

m 

^i't 

ShiVek. 

Denarius  .    . 

•  •  • 

t». 

H«. 

«». 

H«. 

it- 

•  •  • 

1  Quinarius .    . 

•  •  • 

is. 

33^" 

•   •   « 

ia^* 

3   « 

■  •  • 

1  Sestertius 

* 

1 

•  •  • 

j». 

4^. 

•   •  • 

H«. 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

1 

i  Victoriatus    . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

m 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a   •  • 

Antoninianus 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Us. 

GOPPEB. 

Sestertius 
(brass)  * 

•  •  • 

« •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2ii. 

2ld. 

•  •  m 

1 

Dupondius 
(brass)  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

h'lsd. 

1/^. 

•   •   • 

! 

OM     •         •         •         • 

84^. 

12d. 

2ld. 

hhd. 

Hd.{9) 

Ifd. 

•  •  • 

Semis  • 

nyi. 

6d. 

hhd. 

id. 

tf  ■   • 

•  •  • 

•   •   • 

NoTS. — The  ftbove  table  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  bat  not  so  accurate 
t  notion  of  its  itUrinaie  value^  for  the  English  sovereign  contains  ^th  alloy,  the  shilling 
^ths  alloy,  the  penny  ^th  alloy. 

The  intrinsic  valae  of  a  gold  coin  may  be  determined  from  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
Bogland  is  bonnd  to  buy  gold  bullion  at  the  fixed  rate  of  £3  175.  lOJci.  per  oz.  troy  of 
480  grs.  Hence,  for  instance,  the  aureus  of  Augustus  would  fetch  £1  O5.  9^.  But  the 
^rice  of  silver  bullion  is  not  fixed,  and  has  varied  within  the  last  30  years  from  5«.  to 
«.  per  oz.  troy ;  and  similarly  the  value  of  copper  varies.  The  relative  values,  again, 
of  gold  to  silver  and  of  silver  to  copper  fluctuated  considerably  in  ancient  times,  as  they 
do  now,  and  the  intrinsic  values  of,  tf.p.,  the  aureus  to  the  denarius^  taken  now,  would  not 
Correspond  to  their  relative  values  of  1  aureus  »  25  denarii.    Gf.  also  the  Article  Coinage. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  aureus  of  Augustus  «  £1  sterling ;  the  denarius  =>  a  franc 
1^) ;  the  sestertius  »  2^,  or  j^th  of  £l,  A  sum  given  in  sestertii  may  be  converted 
(approximately)  into  pounds  sterling  by  dividing  it  by  100. 
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TABLE    XVn. 


GREEK  COINAGE. 


Weight  In 
grains. 


No.  of 

draohmB 

or  part  of 

a  drachm. 


Dodekadroohm 
Dek&drachm 
Ootadrachm 
Tetradrachm 
Tridrachm  . 
Didrachm    . 
Trihemidrachm 
Drachm  .    . 
Tetrobol .    . 
Hemidrachm 
Diobol     .    . 
Tribemiobol 
Obol    .    .     . 
Tritartemorion 
Hemiobol     . 
Tetartemorion 


12 
10 
8 
4 
8 
2 

1 


I 
J 


Pboeni. 

clan, 
Rhodian. 

Baby* 

Ionic, 
Persian. 

690 

576 

460 

280 

t 

116 

172 

57-5 

86 

88-8 

67-8 

28-7 

48 

19-2 

28-6 

14-8 

21*6 

9-6 

14-8 

7*2 

10-7 

4-8 

71 

2-4 

8-6 

Samian. 


210 

105 

52*5 
86 
26*2 
17-6 
181 
8-7 

4-8 


Aegine- 

tan^Cisto- 

Saboic 

phoric. 

260 

194 

180 

97 

66 

48*8 

48'5 

82-5 

82-8 

21-6 

24-2 

161 

10-8 

12-1 

8 

5-4 

4 

676 

270 

186 

67-6 

46 

88-7 

29*5 

16-8 

11-2 

8*4 

6*6 

2-8 


185 

67*5 
45 

S2-5 
15 
11-2 
7-5 

8-7 

1-8 


Talent 

Mina 

Dekadrachm 

Tetradrachm 

Didrachm. 

Drachm    . 

Hemidrachm 

Obol. 

Hemiobol . 


Attic  Standard, 

Gold. 

Electmm. 

RflTer.« 

£     8.    d. 

£      8.     d. 

£     8.    d. 

8875    0    0 

2681     6    0 

210  18    9 

66     5    0 

42    8    9 

8  10    8| 

6  12    6 

4     4     4^ 

0    7    04 
0    S    H 

2    6    0 

1  18    9 

12    6 

0  16  104 

0     16 

0  11     8 

0    8     6i 

0    0    84 

0    6     7i 

0     4     ^4 

0    0    44 

0    1  10^ 

0     16 

0  0  14 

0    0  Hi 

0    0    84 

0    0    (H 

Vftlue. 


Talent 
Mina 

Dekadrachm 
Tetradrachm 
Didrachm 
Drachm    . 
Hemidrachm 
Obol . 
Hemiobol . 


Aeginetan. 


SilTcr. 


£  «.  d. 

808  2  6 

6  1  04 

0  10  14 

0  4  04 

0  2  04 

0  10 

0  0  6 

0  0  2 

0  0  1 


Photmieian. 


Electrtun. 


£     8.  d, 

2166    6  0 

86  18  9 

8  11  104 

18  9 

0  14  44 

0    7  24 

0    8  7 

0  1  24 

0  0  74 


Bayer.* 


*  N.B. — These  silyer  values  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings  per  oonoe  troy :  the 
present  value  (1897)  of  silver  is  about  2«r. 


QBEEK  COINAOB 


PtTrtan  (tn«r  UaiutartI). 

Qold. 

B,«tn™. 

811th.* 

Talent 

Hina 

Tetndrachm 

Didraohm 
Dncbm    . 
Hemkirachm 
Obot. 

£     ..    d. 

<eoo  0  0 

71  18     i 
TBI 

18    8 
0  11     4 
0     T     9 
0     9    4J 
0     1     Si 

£      ».     d. 

aa2E   0   0 

5S  IE     0 

m 

£    1.  d. 

968  16     0 
4     9     7 

0     D     B* 
0     0     l| 

0   0   OS 

t  the  rete  of  5  shilliugB  per  oonoe  (to;  :  the 


P, 

A.«ta™m, 

Ptolnmilc, 

br.n,m« 

flr.ln. 

Gninmea 

„„,.. 

anmmer 

rj™i„» 

96,468 

108.000 

69,879 

<i8,aoo 

583,000 

91,884 

180,000 

6 

84,000 

4,408 

68,000 

Bua-6 

48,500 

18,600 

11,000 

Mhm 

1 

440-6 

8,800 

13,800 

898-6 

9,700 

866  4 

930*3 

8,400 

4,860 

3,760 

148-9 

9,996 

4,689 

309-6 

B,9S8 

118'8 

1,883 

930-4 

8,400 

1671 

89-1 

1,876 

f 

SB-l 

1,860 

3.790 

1,040 

71-9 

1,100 

561           860 

iioa 

1,700 

77-8 

1^19 

6ST 

jj 

17-8  '        979 

86-9 

644 

9B1 

888 

149 

990 

Onehm   . 

6-9 

S'G 

BE 

3-9            Si 

4-4 

ee 

8-1 

48 

1-7 

87 

Obol         .        . 

lis 

■7             19 

*» 

1-0 

18 

■6 

TABLE    XVin. 
EBACTIONAL  PARTS  OP  THE  AS. 


■Pi\ 

Ot                  PKtOf 

w«ight. 

Wdght. 

19 

8a7'46 

6,060 

1 

DCDDI         . 

4.308 

s=  - 

w 

s  = 

1H1 

n 

9,940 

s- 

78 

Qniiicaiii. 

1 

18) 

44 

9,104-1 

81 

« 

1,368-6 

)8 

flBi-a 

-  X 

^ 

X.  z 

Sicaicm   . 

t 

( 

» 

1069 

3 

Smpalam 

it 

1                    A 

"• 

772 


TABLE   XIX. 
PARALLEL  YEABS. 


B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

B.C. 

U.C. 

OL 

1 

B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

776 

1.  1 

726 

29 

18. 

4 

674 

80 

26. 

8 

628 

181 

89.  2 

672 

182 

52.  1 

776 

2 

724 

80 

14. 

1 

678 

81 

4 

622 

182 

8 

671 

188 

i 

774 

8 

728 

81 

2 

672 

82 

27. 

1 

621 

183 

4 

570 

184 

8 

778 

4 

722 

82 

8 

671 

88 

2 

620 

184 

40.  1 

569 

185 

4 

772 

2.  1 

721 

88 

4 

670 

84 

8 

619 

135 

2 

568 

186  ,  68.1 

1 

771 

2 

720 

84 

16. 

1 

669 

85 

• 

4 

618 

186 

8 

667 

187 

2 

770 

8 

719 

85 

2 

668 

86 

28. 

1 

617 

187 

4 

566 

188 

S 

769 

4 

718 

86 

8 

667 

87 

2 

616 

188 

41.  1 

565 

189 

768 

8.  1 

717 

87 

4 

666 

88 

8 

615 

189 

2 

564 

190 

64.  1 

767 

2 

716 

88 

16. 

1 

666 

89 

4 

614 

140 

8 

568 

191 

766 

8 

716 

89 

2 

664 

90 

29. 

1 

618 

141 

4 

562 

192 

766 

4 

714 

40 

8 

668 

91 

2 

612 

142 

42.  1 

561 

193 

764 

4.  1 

718 

41 

4 

662 

92 

8 

611 

148 

2 

560 

194 

55.  1 

768 

2 

712 

42 

17. 

1 

661 

98 

4 

610 

144 

8 

559 

195 

762 

8 

711 

48 

2 

660 

94 

80. 

1 

609 

145 

4 

558 

196 

761 

4 

710 

44 

8 

669 

95 

2 

608 

146 

48.  1 

657 

197 

760 

0.  1 

709 

45 

4 

668 

96 

8 

607. 

147 

2 

656 

198 

66.  1 

769 

2 

708 

46 

18.  1 

667 

97 

4 

606 

148 

8 

555 

199 

768 

8 

707 

47 

2 

656 

98 

81. 

1 

605 

149 

4 

554 

200 

767 

4 

706 

48 

8 

655 

99 

2 

604 

160 

44.  1 

558 

901 

766 

6.  1 

706 

49 

4 

654 

100 

8 

608 

161 

2 

552 

902  57.  1 

766 

2 

704 

60 

19. 

1 

658 

101 

4 

602 

152 

8 

551 

908     S 

764 

8 

708 

61 

2 

662 

102 

82.  1 

601 

158 

4 

650 

904 

768 

1 

4 

702 

62 

8 

651 

108 

2 

600 

154 

45.  1 

549 

905 

762 

2 

7.  1 

701 

68 

4 

650 

104 

8 

599 

155 

2 

548 

206 

58.1 

761 

8 

2 

700 

64 

20. 

1 

649 

105 

4 

598 

156 

8 

547 

907 

760 

4 

8 

699 

66 

2 

648 

106 

88. 

1 

697 

167 

4 

546 

906 

749 

6 

4 

698 

66 

8 

647 

107 

2 

596 

168 

46.  1 

545 

209 

748 

6 

8.  1 

697 

67 

4 

646 

108 

8 

595 

169 

2 

544 

210  69.  1 

747 

7 

2 

696 

58 

21. 

1 

645 

109 

4 

594 

160 

8 

548 

211    a 

746 

8 

8 

696 

59 

2 

644 

110 

84. 

1 

698 

161 

4 

542 

212  1    S 

746 

9 

4 

694 

60 

8 

648 

111 

2 

592 

162 

47.  1 

541 

218 

4 

744 

10 

9.  1 

698 

61 

4 

642 

112 

8 

591 

168 

2 

540 

214 

60.  1 

748 

11 

2 

692 

62 

22. 

1 

641 

118 

4 

590 

164 

8 

589 

215 

* 

742 

12 

8 

691 

68 

2 

640 

114 

85. 

1 

589 

165 

4 

588 

216 

» 

741 

18 

4 

690 

64 

8 

689 

116 

2 

588 

166 

48.  1 

587 

217 

4 

740 

14 

10.  1 

689 

66 

4 

688 

116 

8 

687 

167 

2 

586 

218  1  61.1 

789 

16 

2 

688 

66 

28. 

1 

687 

117 

4 

586 

168 

8 

^585 

219 

2 

788 

16 

8 

687 

67 

2 

686 

118 

86. 

1 

686 

169 

4 

*584 

220 

787 

17 

4 

686 

68 

8 

685 

119 

2 

584 

170 

49.  1 

588 

221 

786 

18 

11.  1 

685 

69 

4 

684 

120 

8 

588 

171 

2 

582 

222 

69.1 

786 

19 

2 

684 

70 

24. 

1 

688 

121 

4 

582 

172 

8 

581 

228 

784 

20 

8 

688 

71 

2 

682 

122 

87. 

1 

581 

178 

4 

580 

224 

788 

21 

4 

682 

72 

8 

681 

128 

2 

580 

174 

60.  1 

529 

225 

782 

22 

12.  1 

681 

78 

4 

680 

124 

8 

579 

175 

2 

528 

226 

68.1 

781 

28 

2 

680 

74 

26. 

1 

629 

126 

4 

578 

176 

8 

627 

227 

780 

24 

8 

679 

75 

2 

628 

126 

88. 

1 

577 

177 

4 

526 

228 

729 

26 

4 

678 

76 

8 

627 

127 

2 

676 

178 

51.  1 

525 

229 

728 

26 

18.  1 

677 

77 

4 

626 

128 

8 

575 

179 

2 

524 

280   64.  1 

727 

27 

2 

676 

78 

26. 

1 

625 

129 

4 

574 

180 

8 

528 

231 

S 

726 

28 

8 

676 

79 

2 

624 

180  1 

89. 

1 

578  , 

181 

4 

522 

282 

S 

PABALLEL  TEABS 
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B.C. 
6S1 
530 
519 
518 
617 
516 
515 
514 
518 

5ia 

511 
510 
609 
606 
607 
606 
605 
604 
608 
602 
601 
600 
499 
498 
407 
496 
4»6 
494 
498 
492 
491 
490 
489 
488 
487 
486 
486 
484 
488 
482 
481 
480 
479 
478 
477 
476 
476 
474 
478 
472 
471 
470 
469 
468 
467 
466 


u.c. 
288 
284 
286 
286 
287 
288 
289 
240 
241 
242 
248 
244 
246 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
258 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
268 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
278 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
288 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288  I 


OL. 

64.  4 

65.  1 
2 
8 
4 

66.  1 
2 
8 
4 

67.  1 
2 


68. 


8 
4 
1 
2 
8 
4 

69.  1 
2 
8 
4 

70.  1 
2 
8 
4 

71.  1 
2 
8 
4 

72.  1 
2 
8 
4 

78.  1 
2 
8 
4 

74.  1 
2 
8 
4 

76.  1 
2 
8 
4 

76.  1 
2 
8 
4 

77.  1 
2 
8 
4 

78.  1 
2 
8 


B.C. 

U.C. 

OL. 

465 

289 

78.  4 

464 

200 

79.  1 

468 

291 

2 

462 

292 

8 

461 

298 

4 

460 

294 

80.  1 

469 

295 

2 

458 

296 

8 

457 

297 

4 

456 

298 

81.  1 

455 

299 

2 

454 

800 

8 

458 

801 

4 

452 

802 

82.  1 

451 

808 

2 

450  804 

8 

449  j  805 

4 

448 

806 

88.  1 

447 

807 

2 

446 

808 

8 

445 

809 

4 

444 

810 

84.  1 

448 

811 

2 

442 

812 

8 

441 

818 

4 

440  814 

85.  1 

489  815 

2 

488  816 

1 

8 

487  1  817 

4 

486  818 

86.  1 

485  ,  819 

2 

484 

820 

8 

488  821 

4 

482  822 

87.  1 

481  828 

2 

480  824 

1 

8 

429  825 

4 

428  826 

88.  1 

427 

827 

2 

426 

828 

8 

426 

829 

4 

424 

880 

89.  1 

428  i  881 

2 

422  882 

8 

421  838 

4 

420  '  884 

90.  1 

419  885 

2 

418  886 

8 

417  887 

4 

416  888 

91.  1 

415  889 

2 

414  840 

8 

418  '  841 

4 

412  842 

92.  1 

411 

848 

2 

410 

844 

8 

B.C. 

u.c. 

OL. 

409 

845 

92.  4 

408 

846 

98.  1 

407 

847 

2 

406 

848 

8 

405 

849 

4 

404 

850 

94.  1 

408 

861 

2 

402 

852 

8 

401 

858 

4 

400 

854 

95.  1 

899 

855 

2 

898 

856 

8 

897 

867 

4 

896 

858 

96.  1 

895 

869 

2 

894 

860 

8 

898 

861 

4 

892 

862 

97.  1 

891 

868 

2 

890 

864 

8 

889 

865 

4 

888 

866 

98.  1 

887 

867 

2 

886 

868 

8 

885 

869 

4 

884 

870 

99.  1 

888 

871 

2 

882 

872 

8 

881 

878 

4 

880 

874 

100.  1 

879 

875 

2 

878 

876 

8 

877 

877 

4 

876 

878 

101.  1 

876 
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'A7«i;i>  iwtrdptotf  442,  a 

Ka/AWMwixos,  868,  b 
<rTa6iMr<ff ,  269,  a 
<rr«^a»rfri}f ,  442,  a ; 

628,  b 
ritirir6s,  687,  b ;  700,  b 
To^iK6st  67,  a 
Tpi*rripiK6sy  442,  a 
xipi}/Mrr(n)T,  628,  b 
X^pwo9,  286,  b 

*Aymifdpxris,  12,  a 

'Ay^ifffia,  466,  a 

*A7Wi'(0'rtir^,  889,  b 

*A7wyo8/in7f,  12,  a 

*A7wvo^^oi,  11,  b 

"ASSi^,  6,  a 

"AScia,  677,  a 

'AS^iTToroi,  886,  a 

'A6n^a7k,  94,  a 

*A8«>yaToi,  677,  a 

"AZvTOtft  68,  b ;  60,  a 

*ABt&via,  6,  b 

*A6<(yt6of  Kifwot,  6,  b 

*Ait0yiK6s,  689,  b 

'Aci^ir^ro,  298,  b 

'A«f (Tiros,  119, b;  467, a;  628, b 

*Atr6s,  66,  a;  91,  a;  808,  a 

*A4rwfUL,  56,  a;  61,  a;  808,  a 

"ACvys,  829,  a 

'A^ni^a  /SovAdo,  119,  a 

*AMyaia,  468,  b 

'A^ratoF,  98,  b 

'A9T}pi7Aoi7<Jf,  661,  b 

^A0Aa,  98,  b 

*A9\irral,  98,  b 

'AtfAipr^pci,  93,  b 

*A0Airri/r^,  889,  b 

*Ae\oB4rat,  11,  b ;  466,  a 

*A0vp/iara,  824,  a 

AldjfTMteLt  26,  b 

Alyay4at,  668,  b 

AlytKopMiSr  640,  b 

AlyioxoSy  7,  b 

A/7r  J,  7,  b 

AMictpus,  91,  b 

Af8c(ns,  298,  a 

AlBfpofidrrify  817,  b 

AfaoiMTo,  25,  b ;  240,  b 

AMas  Zlicri,  677,  a 

AlfiBuria,  401,  a 

Arvi7/Aa,  8,  b ;  888,  b 

Afl,  91,  a 

AltrvfxyrjT9(at  686,  a 

Alffvfiyiirris,  10th \  12, a:  669, a 


A2x>i4,  78,  b 

A/<»pa,  8,  b 

AUtpniM,  624,  a 
'  *Aica6i|/u«/a,  >ja,  889,  b 
!  "Afrcura,  418,  a 
'  'Amf^iof ,  464,  a 

'AicaraAi|#rrur<{r,  640,  a 
i  *AKd,TUQVy  486,  b 

*Afcir(or,''AiBarof,  489.  h 

*Aic«po'cic^Mif>f  198,  a 
'AKcVrpo,  4,  b 
'AiriMUnif,  8,  a 
*AKiintrivZa,  826,  a 
"AicAnTor,  152,  a 
'Attfiierrovy  862,  a 
^AKfMVt  124,  a ;  862,  a 
*AKc^y  IMpTvpuv^  677,  b 
*AKoy<r/,  460,  b 
'AK6irr»Vy  88,  b;  478,  b 
'AK0irnafit6fy  286,  b 
'Airomrio-r^r,  288,  a 
*AKwrititiy  264,  b 
"Axpo,  88,  b 
*Ajrpi  K6pvfifiay  482,  b 
'Airpo^tfrioi',  219,  a 
j  'AKpdirurfUL  8,  b ;  161,  b 
"AMparos  oivot,  606,  a 
'AKplBas,  162,  b 
'AKpotifUif  8,  b 
*AKp<rytiffiov,  62,  b 
*AKpoei¥i0Vy  261,  a 
*AKp6itofioSy  198,  a 
*A«rp<iA«iOi',  261,  a 
*Aicp<{At0ot,8,b;  689,  b 
*AKpoppCutoy,  219,  b 
'Ajc^o<rrtfAior,  485,  a;  440,  a 
*AMpo4rr6fuop,  818,  a. 
*AKpo^^tWy  818,  a 
*AKpox*ipiffpu&Sy  892,  a 
*AKpt»r4^ioPf  8,  b ;  65,  a 
''AirrM,  4,  b 

"AKvpos  KoMUrKoty  624,  a 
'AirwAoi,  844,  b 
'Ajr»r,  83,  b ;  478,  b 
'AAcMSigurririyf ,  406,  a 
'AAo^ao'Totf^icn,  26,  a 
*AA^j8airroi,  26,  a;  506,  b 
'AKaficLOrpa^iaiy  26,  a 
^AXd^QffrpoVy  26,  a ;  506,  b 
*AAa6«  pAtrraiy  268,  b 
'AAo/,  668,  a 
'AAoAii,  171,  a 
*AXa\irr^f ,  171,  a 
*A\uyy  642,  b 


*AAf  nrr^pcor^  27,  a ;  104,  a ; 

107,  b 
'AAcrrrot,  27,  a ;  94,  a 
'AAcitf-oy,  27,  a 

'AAcJcrpuoyoftax/o,  881)  b 
*AAia,117,  a;  266,  a 
"AKia,  'AAUia,  841,  b 
^A^ifloi,  89,  b 
*AXlp^iSj  891,  b ;  465,  a 
'A\ar6fHf»vpoSy  611,  b 
'AWayal,  669,  a 
'AAAavTOirciXijs,  176,  b 
"AAAil,  254,  a 
*AA/ia,  478,  b 
*AA/ii),  451,  b ;  558,  a 
*AKoylov  8^,  677,  b 
AA,oir^ioy,  'AXoiwriy6sj  558,  a 
'AAouyr]r4f,  611,  b 
'AXT^pef,841,  b;  478,  b 
*AA^,  49,  a 
'AXwris,  149,  a 
*A\6rcu,  450,  a 

'A/iurdpX'Ift  *50,  a 
*A\<pd07iroSy  27,  a 
'AA^^iTo,  18,  a;  401,  a;  588,  a 
*AA(MX,  'AA»a,  27,  a 
'AAo^,  *A\vHf  18,  b ;  18,  a 
'AXtrntcrj,  27,  a 
•A\«j,  18,  a 

'Afio^o,  ''AAUi^a,  90,  b ;  222,  a 
Afia|((iro8cs.  228,  b 
'AfjMpirdta,  AfjLOp^iOt  29,  b 
"Aft^AoMTif,  704,  a 
'AmctcC3oAov,  427,  b 
'Amij,  870,  a 
'A/ifta,  892,  a 
'A/un}<rrfa,  80,  a 
'AfiyoirKowlet^  457,  a 
*AftA(ryTiSf  448,  a 
Afiir«Aof ,  418,  a 
*AM»«X<i»^i  254,  b 
*Afi!r4xoroy  6p0o<rr<iiioyf  899,  b 
*Afiirlrraf>fS,  848,  b 
'A^rvirr^,  85,  b 
"A^crvl,  85,  b;  288,  a 
'A/ivTOoAo,  19,  b 
'AfjiMc\cu,  'AfivicXatlifSf  129,  a 
'AfUHrrl  wiwtWf  86,  b 
*AfAv<rrl(ttyt  "^Afivarts,  86,  b 
'A^/BAi}(rrpoy,  818,a;  584,  a 
'Afi^tSp^fUOf  80,  b 
'AM^t0dAaxios,  248,  a 
*Aft^i0a\€iSy  895,  b 
*ALfi/pi04aTpoy^  81,  a 
*A/<^ticT<;oi'cs,  80,  a 
*ALfiiplftaKpoSy  588,  b 
*AtA/piopKla,  678,  a 
*Af(^iirp<$<rrv\os,  59,  b 
'A/i^KT^ifnytris,  677,  b 
*Aii/^irawoSy  611,  b 
*Aiu^/^aXof,  79,  a 
'Aiu^i^op«^f,  418,  b 
*Afa/^upStyr€ty  421,  a 
*A;i^opc^f ,  418,  b ;  506,  b ;  529,  a 
„  litrptriTtiSy  416,  b 

„  va¥aBi)vduc6i^  464,  a 

*AM4>crr(8cf ,  94,  b ;  526,  b 
*AyafiaBfiolj    248,  a;    556,    b; 

628,  a 
*Apdfia0poyj  274,  a 
'Aya^cti^f ,  464,  a 
'Ara/9i3(£Cciy,  278,  a 
*Aya3oAc^f,  274,  a;  278,  a 
'AnMSoM,  648,  a 
'Awdy^iyy  677,  b 
'Arcryarcuoy,  141,  b 
'Anryico^cryto,  94,  a 
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*Ai'a7i'«pi(rif,  641,  a 
'AyctTvwo-ij,  896,  b 
*Avo7<»7€^s,  128,  b 
'AyaiyaayTis  Blieri,  677,  b 
'Avcioctrif  KoH  artfifidrety 

MBtaiiy  269,  b 
*Aya!i4xf(r0ai,  687,  a 
*Ava8t<cfa,  691,  b ;  695,  a 
*A¥dBiKos  iitcri,  691,  b;  695,  a 
^AydBfiTiSi  544,  a 
*Ayd0rifiay  151,  a ',  250,  b 
^AycutoKvwrfipta,  407,  b 
*AydKaioyy  141,  b 
*Ayaicc/M<ya,  250,  b 
*AyaK€t<r$€u^  152,  a 
*AjfaK\rrriK6yj  287,  a 
•A^ciicAirrof ,  292,  b 
*AyaK\iyard\riy  465,  b 
•AyttKAirrpov,  872,  b 
•Av<Up«ny,  282,  b ;  677,  b 
*ApdKTopoy,  58,  b 
*Aya\oylaj  *Ayd\oyoSy  74,  b 
*AvafXOX^t^,  856,  b 
*Ava|vpi8cs,  119,  b 
*Aydirai(rroSj  161,  a;  588,  b 
'AyonravffTnpla,  686,  a 
*Ayawav(TTiiptoyf  287,  a 
'Avamyday,  278,  a 
*Ayceirlf<rfjMy  694,  b 
*AwirrtJ<r<r«iv,  287,  a 
*Aydppv(rtSt  40,  b 
*Aya(rKo\owlCvy  216,  a 
' Aycunratrr^pia,  1 48,  b 
'AycCcTTOTOf ,  85,  a 
*Ayaffraup6i»y  216,  a 
*Ara(rrAAf <y,  486,  b 
*AyaffTpo^,  287,  a 
*AyaTOKurfu)f,  86,  b;    805,  a; 

806,  a 
*Ayorphtfiy,  892,  a 

*Ai'av^X^<>v  7P<*<M»  878,  b 

'Aydtpopoyy  89,  b 

'AvSpairo^itrfioG  ypwfrfif  678,  b 

*Av8pairo8«rT^f,  680,  a 

*Ay8pfra,''Ay8pta,266,b;  607,  a 

"AySpes,  464,  a 

*Ar8poAi)\f^fa,  'AydpoA^tov, 
678,  b 

*Ay9poijJiri,  91,  a 

*/iyipo<t>6yoSy  298,  b ;  679,  b 

*Ay8p«i',  87,  a;  248,  a 

*AyBp<oy7rts,  248,  a 

*Ayc/uo(ricoir^a,  457,  a 

"Avcv  08aros  8tin},  851,  a 

"Ai^fio,  88,  a 

*Ayet<rTfipia,  286,  a 

*Ay0t<mipi<iyy  182,  a 

*Ayefff4>opltiy  87,  b 

"Avdn,  616,  a 

*Ay(^Aia,  476,  b 

^Aj^imrcurioy  285,  b 

''Ay^poiccs,  415,  a 

'Ai^p(ifftoy,  88,  a;  248,  b 

^AyBtnrwfiwrltiy  688,  b 

"A^oJof ,  680,  a 

„       ffKoKidy  60,  b 

"AyoxAof ,  82,  a 

'AvTcUaios,  451,  b 

'Arr<ipTjf,  91,  b 

*AyTtirlpprifia,  161,  a 

'Ayrtpeioisy  686,  a 

'AKri;p/8€j,  485,  b 

*AyTiypcuf>96sy  88,  a;  231,  b 

„  ri7f3ovA^f,118,b 

„  T^s  HiotK^atvSt 

611,  a 

*AyTi7pa^,  678,  b;  696  a 
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•AKT(8<Mrif,  876,  b;  6/9,  a 
'Avr/ov,  618,  b;  614,  b 
•AKTixoe^,  589,  a 
*Ayri<rwaffroSy  588,  b 
*AKT*<rTpaTi77<Js,  519,  a 
* Ayriffrpurroy  848,  a 
'Ajrriffrpo^y  160,  b 
'Ain-iTtjuaa-dou,  701,  a 
*AyririfjLriaiSy  156,  b 
*AvTt^»Wa,  426,  b 
*Arrtx*tpoToyt'iyi  157,  b 
*AktiX<^"i,  160,  b 
•AKTAt^rptoi,  680,  a 
'AvtAIo,  88,  a 
"AktAoj,  488,  a 
"AktvI,  219,  a 
*AyT9»8^,  161,  a 
'Ayr»/i<Kr(a,  678,  a 
'AvTOfVcitrOoi,  96,  b 
*'Ay»  T^  8<$para,  287,  a 
•A|/i^,  562,  a 
"Aioyfiy  102,  b 
"A^cvy,  219,  a 
'Aotdds,  151,  b 
"Aop,  78,  a ;  81,  a 
*AopT^p,  78,  b 
*Airctyop9^ttyy  526,  b 
*A'waywyi\y  679,  a;  688,  b 
'ATopr/ou  'AmipTiov,  96,  a 
'ATOpxo/,  228,  a 

„         8«ican7^<Jpoi,  228,  a 
„         K6tin$y  251,  a 
'Avtrrovpto,  40,  b 
'Avat/Ata,  407,  b 
*ATat/At<rT^io,  407,  b 
*AirtlpoytSt  89,  b 
'ATcAc<^«pof,  885,  b;   576,  b; 

684,  b 
•At^AAo,170,  a;  265,  b 
*ATf  AAoiOf .  182,  a 
'AxeviowT^eii',  708,  a 
'Airfiyrif  222,  a 
*ATAai^  Twy  Utrrpotyf  486,  b 
'Airoi3(i'n}s,  282.  a;  464,  a 
'Axoypo^,  679,  b 
'AtoS^ktoi,  41,  a ;  588,  a 
*AW8€<r/iOf ,  801,  b 
'Airo8t8pcur<ctv8a,  826,  a 

*Airo8oici/aiC<<''>  886,  a 
*Airo8irr^pioi',  104,  a 
'ATodepaire/a,  27,  a;  94,  a 
'A'w609<nsy  51,  b ;  299,  b 
*Airo04ot(ris,  41,  b 
•Airo6^ioj,  41,  b;  851,  b 
*Airoi»c/a,  188,  b 
'AxoiicicrT^f,  189,  a 
''Airoucof,  188,  a 
*Airoic^pw|i5,  679,  b 
'AiroAci^'cws  dficTj,  686,  a 
'AvdAft^'is,  685,  b 
*Air6\tKro5y  146,  b 
'AirofurySaA^o,  152,  a 

•AirdM«Xo»>  286,  b 
*Airoyl(9ty,  152,  a 
'AxdiTOTOf ,  248,  b 
*Air6irtn4fiSy  685,  b 
*A'woiryiy9iyy  892,  a 
•Air<fwTV7/ia,  254,  b ;  256,  b 
*A'wopp^(r€o»s  Blicrjy  670,  b 
*Air6pprrray  429,  b ;  679,  b 
'Awh  avfi$6\wy  8^,  699,  a 
'AxoffYiw/oi;  Blitfiy  680,  a 
*AToo-ToAf^f ,  41,  b ;  651,  b 
*Air6<Tro\oSy  41,  b 
*Atot«ix<o'/x<Jj,  89,  b 
*Airor€\t<rfMrue6sy  89,  b 
'ATOT^/otiy/uo,  686,  b 
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^AworifJorraL,  Gd5,  b 
*Airorp6vaiay  471  j  b 
*Airorvfanxyi(ftyf  659,  a 
^AwoTVfiwaififffiAsy  680,  a 
'Av6(p<u'au,  660,  a 
*Av6iKuns,  70,  b ;  679,  a ;  680,  a 
'AirwfHHHi,  -41,  b;  625,  b;  675,  b 
'Aro^offtirct,  41,  b 
' ATo^pdScs  m^pf^  *^%  b ;  680  a 
'Axo^vy^,  61,  b 
'AxoxtipoToveiK,  157,  b ;  698,  a 
^AirofritplCtaBcu,  524,  b ;  684,  a 
*ATpofio6KevTa,  118,  b 
*A'wpofiov\fvrov  t^^uTfta,  697,  a 
*Awp6ffK\.firos  8un|,  685,  a 
*Airpo(murlov  ypeup^,  680,  a 
^AvpSiftawoSt  711,  b 
"Arvpos  Tplirowf ,  652,  b 
*Ap<£,  678,  b 
•Apai3<ipx'|j,  48,  a 
*Apeu6ir'nifjLOSy  618,  b 
^ApifffffUfj  892,  a 
*Apc(T€ia,  48,  a 
"ApoTooVy  48,  b 
'Ap3i;AD,  128,  b;  181,  a 
'ApTodcis,  646,  b 
*Ap7(a5  7pa^,  680,  a 

n       ydfios,  680,  a 
*Apydi  TdBot,  71,  a 
^Pifyvoiairihts,  78,  a ;  288,  b 
*Ap76pioy,  177,  b 
'A/>7vpoicorcu>v,  78,  a;  419,  a 
*ApyvpoK6yott  78,  a 

„  v^«J,  698,  b 

^Apyupos  K€wc6sy  267,  b 
„       x«^<^*»  115,  a 
*Apyup^vrtroL  (SovAoi)  ,576,  a 
•Af>y«&,  91,  b 
*Ap8cUiov,  70,  a 

*Ap8<£y<oy,  70,  a;  819,  a;  898,  b 
*Ap8io0^pa,  814,  a 
"AphtSy  650,  b 
'Apcios  irdyost  70,  a 
*Ap€ra/,  71|  a 
'ApuCSycto,  78,  a 
*Api$firirucfit  74,  a 
'Api(rT€ia  T^s  T<$Acwf,  611,  a 
^Apiffrtpoardraiy  160,  a;  640,  a 
'Apio-ToicpaT/a,  78,  b ;  449,  a 
"AptOTov,  151,  a 
*Ap§erti€L,  121,  a 
*ALpKT(ifiv,  'ftrdaty  121,  a 
"ApKTos  fi€yd\fiy  90,  b 

„       fUKpdydOyh 
*ApKTQvpo$y  91,  a 
*A/ywro^i(Aa|,  91,  a 
"ApKvSy  584  a,  668,  b 
*ApKV(op6iy  668,  b 
"Ap/Ao,  218,  b 
'Ap/ui^o,  228,  a 
'Aptjuryfly  479,  a 
'Ap/tioWoi.  428,  a;  582,  a 
'Apfioyiico,  420,  a 
'ApfioariiSy  170,  a;  842,  a 
'ApvoKfs,  129,  a 
"Aporoi  Upol,  84,  b 
"Aporpop  in\Kr6vy  48,  b 
''ApovDO,  84,  b 
'ApirdTT;,  842,  a 
•Apm;,  800,  b ;  842,  a 
*AppciMvy  681,  b 
'AppijTo4>opuiy  680,  a 
*Appri<p6pia,  85,  a 
"Apo-is,  587,  b 
'Aprdfiri,  86,  a 
"Aprtfits  fiovKedoy  119,  a 
*ApT€fxl(na,  -oy,  85,  a 


n 
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'Aprtfiwy,  486,  b 

''Apria  ^  ircpirreC,  826,  b 

'ApTuur/A6s,  826,  b 

"ApTiOi,  74,  b 

'Aproicifvos,  *AproTOi6ij  485,  b 

'ApT<fri»Ais,  485,  b 

"Aprosy  485,  b ;  583,  a 

fihMfiuuoSy  486,  b 
itrxapirriSy  176,  b 
rtrparpwpoSy  486,  b 

'Aprvvcu,  "Aprvyoiy  87,  a 

'ApT^€«j,  672,  b 

'Apv/3a\Xof ,  607,  b 

'Ap^otvo,  104,  a 

•Apxa^,  416,  a 
'Apx^oy,  804,  b 

'Apx^P<<''^<^  157,  b 
•Apx«<o»'»  ^»  a ;  274,  b 
•Apx^«'peT^,66,b;  157,  b 

„      K\ripwrfij  167,  b 

„      x"po''oi'TjT^,66,b;  157,  b 
*Apxny^Sy  188,  a 
'Apxicrrpoj,  50,  b 

*Apx<«p<u'«<rr^y,  280,  b 

*Apxi€p€<;f ,  95,  a 

„  'Aaias,  89,  b 

„  ToAorks,  828,  b 

*ApXiB4<»poSy  280,  a ;  628,  b 

*Apxir€ieroyiay  *ApxireKroyitcfi, 
60,  b 

•ApxtT^jCTWv,  50,  b ;  624,  b 

"Apx^'')  65,  a;  189,  a;  684,  b 
/SoiriAct/s,  702,  a 
rmi  y4yovs,  888,  a 
hrdgyvfiosy  161,  b 
iy  rots  yfwploiSy  276,  a 
T^s  ir^trcws,  605,  a 
rwy  <rK9vo<p6pwyf  284  b 

*Apxti^n}s,  616,  b 

'Aadfjuyeosy  88,  b;  108,  a 

*A<rfio\osy  816,  a 

'AW3cta,159,  a;  298,  b 

*A(r€$€ias  ypcupiiy  680,  a 

'Acrtiipxai,  89,  a 

''AtriAAa,  89,  b 

'Aa-KdyrriSt  878,  a 

'Atricai^Aiys,  88,  b 

'Ao-icAiTircta,  286,  b 

'A(r<cAi}irtcia,  410,  b 

•Acricrfj,  89,  a;  507,  b ;  672,  b 

*Aa'Kw\iaan6sy  89,  a 

"AcKw/My  486,  a ;  440,  a 

'Ao-x/j,  77,  a;  80,  b 

'AffxiffitUf  81,  a 

'Aaffdpioyy  89,  a;  181,  a 

*A(rr4pcs  kyaBowotoif  89,  b 
iii6p<po»roiy  90,  b 
iwiKoiyoiy  90,  a 
iccucoTotof,  89,  b 
„        ir\ay<afieyotj  4Q6fh 

*A<rriip  diroopiy6Si  92,  b 

'A<rTpd$riy  274,  a 

*A(rrpa7aAf0'iroS)  526,  a 

*A<rrpdyaXoSy   89,  b;   268,    b; 
827,  b ;  852,  b 

*A<rrpceyaA9or4)y  810,  b 

*A<rrpaTelas  ypax^,  680,  b 

*A<rrpo\<rYl(iy  89,  b 

'AoTpoyofxioy  89,  b 

"Airru,  646,  b 

*A<Trw6fAOiy  93,  a 

*A(rv\^a,  98,  a;  608,  b 

"AcmA.oi',  98,  a 

'Atrvydprrira,  540,  b 

'Ar^Aeia,  684,  a;  680,  b 

'Aripofiyoy,  95,  b 

^Arifdoy  681,  a 
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"Ariftosy  141,  b  ;  689,  b 
*Ar?SMyy€ye7sj  91,  a 
"ArKayrfS,  95,  a 
•AT/i<Jf ,  452,  b 
"Arpaxrosy  828,  a;  486,  a 
*ArpiaKTOSy  891,  b 
* Arrucovpy isy  96,  a 
Atf^ovpcs,  97,  b 
AHyowrroy  101,  a 
Ai^oiHrrcU.ia,  100,  b 
AhhvytuoSy  132,  a 
A&a^s,  102,  a 
AvAoio,  101,  a 
A&\c(a,248,  a;  855,  a 
AdK^ios  B^pcty  248,  a 
AitKiiy  240,  b;  248,  a 
A&XiTT^p,  AitKfjrpiSy  688,  a 
AiXtyr^y,  160,  b ;  464,  a ;  682,  b ; 

640,  a 
AifK-nrucfiy  682,  a 
AvXkt  0vpa,  248,  a ;  856,  a 
ACKios,  855,  a 
AfiX^tricof,  524,  a 
A{>KoHKriy  688,  a 
ASXos,  412,  b 

Ai\6sy  78,  b;  124,  a;  682,  a 
Avr6yvoyy  48,  b;  412,  b 
AhroKpdTMpy    169,  b;    599,  »; 

697,  b  ^ 

A£^oftaxc<>'>  881,  b 
A^o/uoA/os  ypojf^y  681,  b 
Ahroyofdoy  6^,b 
Attroyofws,  102,  a 
A^<$in;pof ,  485,  b 
A&ro<rx«dMurriici|,  688,  a 
A^roTcA^s  8iKi|,  685,  b;  691,  b 
Aix^IVy  486,  a 
*A^tup4<rtws  Slitfiy  689,  a 
*A^ai^f  oOaloj  681,  b 
•'A4>c<rij,  847,a;  687,  b 
*A<t>€raiy  886,  a 
''A<>«Toi,  668,  a 
*A^cTol  Tifitpaiy  119,  a 
"A^atrroy,  482,  b;  486,  a 
"A^odof,  160,  a;  248,  b 
'A^Pfi^s  iitcriy  681,  b 
*A^o(riov<r0ai,  169,  b 
"A^poucTOf ,  484  a 
*A^po8{(r<a,  41,  a 
*A<^^7,  451,  b 
•Ax<i«T?,  8,  a 
'Ax^'o^pos,  108,  a 
*AxfAActoi',  587,  a 
"Axwpor,  18,  b ;  870,  a 
"AU^^oi,  89,  b 
'A^fisy  2,  b  ;  219,  a 
*A^^x»''  ^ii^y  ^h  b;  703,b 


B. 

Bd^y  Topc^irdcu,  978,  a 
Baapa,66d,b;  628,  a 
BafrvAos,  68,  b 
Bcuervpiay  102,  b ;  474,  a ;  684,b 
Bdicrpoyy  102,  b 
BcucxtioSy  688,  b 
BaAoj^ypo,  857,  a ;  498,  b 
BoAoycibr,  108,  a 
BaXayf^s*  104,  a 
BaAayo86«n?,  857,  a 
BiiAoyof,  867,  a;  498,  b;  684, b 

„        4>o7yi^y  19,  b 
BaKdrrioyy  216,  a 
BaA3fs,  288,  a 
BaAA(£Krior,  216,  a;  406,  a 
Ba\Jiayri6rofioSy  216,  a 


BaWfirvSy  269,  a 
Bdbwo-os,  86,  a 
Bcnrroi,  111,  a 
Bdpafipovj  111,  a 
BdpfiiToSy  400,  b 
BapiSy  111,  b 
BcurayicrreU,  634,  b 
BcuroyiTYif,  405,  a 
BdLrayos,  215,  b ;  664,  a 
Botf-iAcio,  659.  a 
BcuriAcioi,  534,  b 
Ba<HAc<oy,  r6,  582,  b 
Boff-iAc^s,  65,  a ;  169,  a ;  478,  b ; 

584,  a  ;  610,  a 
Boff-iAud)  0fpaw€iay  286,  b 

„       arodf  112,  a 
BaffiXiKol  TcuJitSy  287,  b 
BocriAivda,  825,  b 
BcurtAivra,  BcurlXuratt^  66,  a 
BoircA/triros,  91,  a 
BdLrcf,  138,  a;  537,  b;  685,  a 
Beurteatfia,  802,  b 
BdurtceufoSy  602,  a 
Bcurtnlpa,  Bcuro-ap^f ,  115,  a 
Bor^,  687,  b 
Bai^oAis,  525,  a 
BavKfBcf,  128,  b 
Ba<»^,  868,  a 
BcBoic^cMS  S/<o},  681,  b 
B^n  trvp^pOt  551,  b 
B<A<>n|,  BcAoWs,  4,  b 
B4/«3i{,  825,a 
B«r8/8€ia,  115,  b 
BcpoWmjf  fi6<rrpvxoSy  91,  b 

„        TA<$icafios,  91,  b 
BiyA(jf ,  355,  a 
BqM<^  ^H  a;  838,  a;  418,  a; 

644,  a 
Biaiw9lK7i,  68l,h 
Blfieuris,  558,  b 
B<3Ata<^po5,  288,  b 
B</BA<o7pd4>os,  885,  b 
Bi$\to$iiKfi,  116,  a 
Bi/3Au>rd&Ai}f,  885,  b 
B//BAOS,  Bt3A/oy,  884,  a 
BiSiOioc,  B/5coi,  BiSi/oi,  116,  b 
Bi4s,  67,  a 

B\d$eu  iStfffMiy  682,  a 
J,      Mtafioiy  682,  a 
BAdJ9i7f  8i^,  682,  a 
BAovToi,  BAol^ia,  128,  b 
Boavds,  116,  b 
BoifSp^/uo,  116,  b 
Boifipofii^rf  182,  a 
B6epoSf  47,  a ;  827,  a 
B6evro5y  327,  a 
Boutrdpxnh  116,  b;  286,  a 
Bo<«^apx<>'i  116)  b 
BoA/Cct^  BoA/f ,  148,  b 
Bof(/3i$icta,  255,  a ;  574,  b 
hoji^v\i6sy  507,  b 
B6fi0v^,  682,  a 
B(H>€curfioi,  or  -of,  117,  b 
Bm'pvYos  BcpoWinff ,  91,  b 
BoTtb^  Updt  561,  b 
Borovt^civ,  15,  a 
Borayofiavrtia,  289,  a 
Bovai,  116,  b;  266,  b 
Bovaj6pt  Bovarv6sy  116,  b ;  266,  b 
Bov(vy toVi  84,  d 
Bourcpwf,  19,  a 
BovJToAcroy,  BovK6\oSf  117,  b 
Bo»A<^f  If ,  702,  b 
BouKf6irfC0S  ypaip^,  682,  a 
BovX«irra/,  117,  b 
Bov\€vrfipiovt  119,  a ;  218,  b 
Bov\€vrtK6yf  r6j  625,  b 
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BovA^,  12,  a;  117,  b ;  444,  b 
Bot/Aoi,  415,  b 
BovAirr<$s,  285,a 
Bov(rrpiH^ffi6yy  27,  b 
BoirrvpoPy  -os,  121,  b 
BovipoviOy  285,  b 
Bo&voi,  117,  b 
Boti^s,  91,  a 
Bpafiuov,  167,  a 
BpajSc^f ,  12,  a 
BpajScuT^s,  12,  a;  167,  a 
BpaxrlhtiOy  120,  a 
Bpavpfl&ym,  120,  b 
Bpax>"carciAijicrov,  640,  a 
Bphasj  489,  a 
Bpoxis,  96,  a 

Bp<{xo<>  ^^>  b 
Bi/iSAcvos,  674,  a 

Bi^iSAof ,  884,  a 
Bvp<r*^5,  209,  a 
Bt;p<ro8ci|a7f ,  209,  a 
B^acoSy  121,  b 
B»A(£,  216,  a 
B»/ioWict)f ,  288,  a 
Bo9fi6s,  47,  a 

r. 

rdyyofAoy,  684,  a 
TcCAAoi,  828,  b 
ToftnAu^y,  182,  a 
r(uu)pot,  74,  a ;  885,  a 
rectos,  405,  b 
rapwaiSt  480,  a 
rdpvopy  419,  b 
r(urrpa<p4rriSj  686,  b 
TavAot,  440,  a 
rav\6sj  122,  b 
r^iaiwdBifffxa,  51,  b ;  248,  b 
I  ruffoyy  51,  b 
Tf  A^ovTf  f ,  882,  a ;  646,  b 
TcAfltfTOiroii^f ,  285,  b ;  480,  b ; 

467,  a 
Tty^eKM,  892,  b 
TfyfeKioXoyloj  89,  b 
rdvtioy.  111,  a 
r€V^(r(a,819,  b;  392,  b 
Ni'f  (Tts,  90,  a 

rttnnjrcu,  169,  b ;  882,  a ;  646,  b 
r^wj,  427,  a ;  646,  b 
TfVos,  832,a;  588,  a 
Ttpaipol,  Tipapai,  286, 
Tipas,  288,  b 
TipovrtSy  885,  a;  444,  b 
Ttpoyria,  885,  a 
rc0ov(r/a,218,b;  385,  a;  566,  a 
r/ppoy,  78,  a;  215,  b;  885,  b; 
608,  b 

rcpctfX^O)  885,  a 

r^vpa,  494,  a 

Tc^vpfieiv,  200,  b 

Ffipvpiafiisy  268,  b 

rc^vpuTTu/,  200,  b 

rcwAuJpoi,  169,  a;  885, a;  646,  b 

Feonroyutdy  15,  a 

THtoyoif  885,  a 

Ti)  MfAOpros,  842,  b 
„  arjfiayrpisy  609,  a 
„  trrvimjpt^iriSy  415,  b 

r/yyAi/MOj,  ri77Ai;/Mjf ,  142,  b ; 
885,  b 

rlyypas,  6,  a ;  682,  b 

TAcCkos,  671,  b 

rhrjvaiy  861,  b 

rAviccvviicds,  589,  b 

rA<;{ij,  671,  b 

rAvTTtfc^  fftppayl^Wy  556,  b 
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TAv^^,  52,  a ;  186,  a ;  219,  b 
TAt^oyoy,  556,  b 
r\wtMXMOs,  125,  a 
r\u<t>9iyy  637,  a 
rAv0<5cs,  219,  b 
r\M(r(r6KotioVy  354,  a 
FAwTTo,  632,  a 
rA(tfTToifo^f40i',  638,  a 
r\<orr6H0fwyy  480,  b 
Tva^c^s,  816,  b 
Ttrfiaioiy  672,  a 
rv<6M<tf»',  74,  b ;  90,  a ;  276,  a ; 

850,  b ;  588,  a 
ToyyvKisy  19,  a 
r<Jijs,  601,  b 
r($4A4»os,  48,  b ;    172,  b ;  838,  a ; 

532,  a 
roy4»v  KdnviriSt  692,  b 
Topyvpfiy  141,  b 
Tofrwuuosy  132,  a 
rpdmuLy  561,  a 
rp((ufiaTa,  338,  b 

„  iriiii6<rtat  4,  a 

„         'E^^iria,86,a;278,b 
rpa/i/iaTc7oy,41,a;  606,  a;  608,  b 
icou^<$y,  231,  b 
\fKtvKOffi4yoyy  694,  b 
Kri^iapxi'c6yi  169,  b ; 
230,  a  ;  264,  a ; 
278,  a 
^partpiK6y^  169,  b 
Tpaufwr^lsy  338,  a 

„       rSoy  $ov\*vr&yy  118,  b 
„      T^s  iSovA^s  Koi  rod  8^ 
fiov,  118,  b 
T^y  Wacws,  118,  b 
6  Kara  irpvrcvyfiayy  1 18,  b 
Tpaaixaerihiovy  152,  a 
rpafifioriKiiy  338,  b 
rpaM/iari<rr6s, 338,  b;  897,  a; 

556,  a 
rp€tfAfuiTo<f>iXa^,  444,  b 
rpo/uft^  888,  a;  479,  a ;  587,  b 
rpwpuoyy  479,  a ;  596,  b 
rpa^^,  479,  a ;  682,  a 
itypoKplov,  677,  a 
irypatpov  utrdAXovy  677,  a 
iyavfiaxlovy  678,  b 
Ay8paTo8ur/iov,  678,  b 
i-irpoarrturlovy  680,  a 
ap7/aj,  680,  a 
ifftfitiasy  680,  a 
iurrpartlasy  680,  b 
a2rro/AoA(as,  681,  b 
iSovAc^trcctff ,  682,  a 
86iA{as,  682,  b 
BtKofffioVf  682,  b 
iwpoZoKttUy  682,  b 
8c0po|fv(af,  684,  a 
9^puyy  682,  b 
^layary^j,  689,  a 
4raip^(reMS,  691,  a 
UpoavKlaSy  691,  b 
icaraA^c«5   rov   8^/otov, 

692,  a 
KOTflurirov^f,  692,  a 
KKoiniSy  693,  b 
Aiir(NrTpar(ov,  680,  b 
\iiroTailoVy  680,  b 
fioix^lasy  696,  b 
yofjilfffiOTOs  dio^opas, 

695,  b 
(cWof,  684,a;  695,  b 
Topoyi^uwv,  71,  a ;  265,  a ; 
444,  b;  697,  a 
„      wapetirpfafiziaSf    850,  b; 
697,  b 
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Fpcut^  Tcpl  r&v  fifBuvvVy  282,  b 
„     'wpoay<aytlaSf  698,  a 
I,     "wpoSoalaSy  692,  a 
„      avKOfpamlas,  608,  b 
„     rpavfjLaros   4k  vpovolasy 

701,  a 
„     rvftfiwpvxif^^i  701,  b 
„     tfiptm,  677,  a;  701,  b 
„     ^apiiJLKW¥y  701,  b 
„     U'cvScTYpcu^s,  708,  b 
„     ycvSoKAiyrclaf ,  708,  b 

rpot^ud^,  479,  a 

Tpwpist  479,  a ;  596,  b ;  608,  b 

rpr^^os,  8,  b ;  888,  b ;  684,  a 

rpo<r<l>6fiaxoSi  290,  a 

rpdffipos,  88,  b 

TvoAo,  76,  b 

rvoKoBtipai,  76  b 

Fwjj,  48,  b;  412,  b 

TviorSpoif  126,  b 

rvfuturtapX^tt^  AafiT(£5i,  869,  a 

rv/AycuriJ^X'nh  'OSt  889,  a 

rufiviffiov,  889,  a 

rv/Avcurr^s,  94,  a ;  840,  b 

rvfu^turruciiy  889,  b 

rv/AK/}Tai,  rvfiyrjrtSf  82, 

rv/Aj/oirai9(a,  -ai,  841,  a 

rv/AV($t,  82,  a  :  264,  b 

rvycuKoy6tioSi  841,  a 

Twauciffy  KdKwais,  692,  b 

runujcfltfvirts,  241,  a ;  248,  a 

TvplrriSj  486,  b 

Twla,  588,  a 

r»pvr6sf  67,  b 


A. 

AchoiKov,  Aayvf ,  824,  b 

A^ocs  vvfjupiKoiy  407,  a 

AfliatoK,  609,  b 

A^oicoTciy  Tcil^irny,  610,  a 

A^ovp7<$5,  610,  a 

Lqj^ovxos,  269,  b 

AoctpiTif ,  270,  a 

Ao/SoA^,  Aai8(iAf(a,  226,  b 

Aotf,  151,  b ;  609,  b 

^aitnos,  182,  a 

Aairp<{s,  151,  a 

AcucrvAtoa^irfy,  226,  b 

AoKTvAtof,  89,  b 

A^icTvAos,  226,  b ;  418,  b ;  588,  b 

AofjMptTttoy  vdfufffitif  181,  a 

Aofuxrla,  227,  a 

AokUi},  181,  a;  818,  b 

Adytifffxa  &^tfrcp<(irAovy,805,  b 
fyytiop,  806,  a 
4rcp4(fAovy,  805,  b 
pavTiK6yy  805,  a 

Aay^io'tiSsj  708,  a 

Aoi'citrr^s,  71,  b ;  805,  a 

AttwiSy  611,  b 

Aapfiff({f,  178,  a;  181,  a 

A^s,  804,  a;  609,  b 

Aonrra/,  682,  b 

Aa<l>yff<l>oplay  Acuf>rri^poSf  227,  a 

AflyfiOy  18,  a ;  280,  a 

AdoltTKwOaiy  151,  b 

AdKriKlKrriSy  200,  b 

A6/A77,  285,  a 

AftMas  ypa4>'fif  682,  b 

Aciv,  141,  b 

Acivas,  509,  a 

Acnri'ov,  151,  a ;  605,  a 
„        (t>v\tTtK6vy  845,  b 

AcKaSopx^c^  ^^7,  a 
AcKopxio,  227,  a 


It 
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A€Kturti6st  682,  b 
AdcouTfiov  ypeupih  ^^t  ^ 
AeirarevT^ptoy,  ^28,  b 
acKorcvT^s,  228,  b  1 

AfKdrrj,  228.  a ;  448,  b ;  617,  a    | 
Aeicariy\^of ,  Acwor^n}* ,  228,b 
AcArdf,  288,  a;  268,  b;  608,  b    I 
A€\rooT6vy  91,  a  \ 

AcA0tV,  91,  a  I 

AcA0ff,  91,  a;  280,  a ;  440, a 
Adfjufiow,  872,  b 
Atv^potpoplcLy  281,  b 
Ac{aft^ini,  485,  a 
AclMXTTanis,  160,  b 
A(\i6(rToixoSi  160,  b 
A^iras,  508,  b 
A^pcuoK,  187,  a ;  668,  b 
Acp<5, 162.  b 

Afpfurrurdy,  282,  a ;  616,  b 
Acppif,  162,  b 
Actrts,  641,  a 
Aifffjoiy  885,  a 
Aetr/MS,  141,  b 

„        xoiKiKoSt  856,  b 
AffffiMTfipioVf  141,  a 
Actnroo'toyavrcu,  848,  b 
AiarpoVf  219,  b 
Acr^,  804,  a 

AeuTcpa7«yi(rTi^f,848,  a;  689, b 
AtvrtptoSy  672,  a 
A^Aia,  280,  a;  628,  a 

AijAicis,  628,  a 

AnAiourroi,  80,  a 
Arifiapxoii  280,  a 

ArjfitvSfifya,  489,  b 

Arjfuotpyolf  86,  a;  280,  b 

AntuAwparoy  96,  b ;  489,  b ;  683,  a 

A^fuof,  281,  a;  684,  b 

Ai7/i*ovpyo(,169,a;  280,  b;  646, b 

AritUKoivoSy  684,  b 

ArifUMCparia,  280,  b 

ArifwwoifiToif  169,  b ;  281,  b 

Ariftos,  169,  a;  280,  b;  646,  b 

AtifUtria  ypdjuLfiaTOf  4,  a 
„  (T^poy/f,  568,  a 
„        ^ofxy^fiarOf  4,  a 

Arifio(rtt69iy,  410,  b 

Arj fiSffioif  281,  a 

»        iy  rots  y^upiwSy  276,  a 

AiiiM<no¥y  9,  a ;  65,  a 

Ai}Au(rai,  280,  a 

Afiiioruch  Updy  281,  b 

Atafiar/ipia,  282,  b ;  284,  b 

Aiafiiirnsy  168,  b ;  888,  b ;  682,  a 

AidypafifiOi  267,  a 

Aiaypafifu<rfi65y  8^,  a 

Ataypa4>€i^T,  267,  a;  604,  b  * 

AtoYpo^,  479,  a 

Aicaciadaiy  288,  a 

Aui5i})ua,  282,  b 

AtoSuceurfo,  679,  a;  688,  a 

AiMatiS,  288,  b 

Aic(^c(r0ai,  618,  b 

Aidlotfuiy94yh;  262,  a;  600,  a; 
628,  a 

AiaB^KTiy  604,  a 

AtcdptiriSy  540,  a 

Aioira  ^T^  hrois,  684,  a 

AtatTT^ro/,  688,  a 

Aiairrirucliy  288,  a 

AuiKptot,  646,  b 

AiaAa/iA^c(yc<y,  892,  a 

AtoAAoJcra/,  688,  b 

Aiofiafirvpla,  678,  a 

AtofjMffrlyctaiSf  288,  a 

AicCyoio,  C^l,  a 

Aioro/io/,  288,  b 


Aut^vanaTOy  51,  b ;  58^  a 

AunrdUr/xoTo,  660,  b 

AiovijSay,  278,  a 

AunrvAior,  616,  b 

AuUrta,  288,  b 

AuurraArucdi^,  429,  a 

Atdtrrrifia,  296,  a ;  426,  b 

Aiard^€ts  vfopctL,  788,  b 

Auir6voSy  428,  b 

Atarpi$aly  148,  b 

Aiarpoxct&cu^)  378,  a 

AiauAo6pofiof ,  224,  a 

A/ovAos,  224,  a;  847,  a;  464, a 
„        Bp6fioSy  587,  b 

Ataxfiporoyia,  167,  b 

AionH^urii,  684,  a 

AidcunroAcio,  '0¥y  896,  b 

AiScuricaAfai,  641,  b 

AtScUricaAos,  169,  a 

Af5cucTpa,  897,  a 

Aihpaxjto¥y  178,  b 

AiZvftoiy  91,  a 

AlCTTvairdai,  687,  a 

AUiarXwSy  488,  b 

AtcAm/oTtySo,  826,  a 

AUfyAoSy  886,  b 

A/ftris,  427,  a;  428,  a 

AlCyyts  fmroi,  220,  b 

Ai^pcf ,  248,  b 

Ai^p9?s,  171,  a;  488, b 

AtOvpofifioSy  688,  a 

AuTiiAia,  285,  b 

Aucd(€a0cu  Tpihs  EJ^/AoAvtScu, 
270,  b 

AiKcurHiptoyy  684,  a 

„  ^yunJr,  702,  b 

AifcotfT^f,  684,  b 

„         Karii  6^/iovs,  621,  a 

AueturriK6vy  r6y  685,  a 

A/iccAAa,  887,  b  ;  581,  b 

Adci;,  685,  a 

alitlasy  677,  a 
iXoyiovy  677,  b 
i^oywyrisy  677,  b 
&v(l(5<icos,  691,b;  686.  a 
&ycv  06drof ,  851,  a 
iiroAc{<^c»s,  686,  a 
iaroppfitatmSy  679,  b 
iaroaraaiovy  680,  a 
dir^  avfAfi6\t0yy  699,  a 
&«p^icAi7ros,  685,  a 
owToreA^y,  686,  b ;  691,  b 
it4>aip4a99$Sy  6^,  a 
hipopiaiSy  681,  b 
H^X»^  681,  b;  708,  b 
$€$cMia(mSy  681,  b 
iSto^y,  681,  b 
fiKd$fiSy  682,  a 
^iJif  s,  687,  a 
c/py/iov,  687,  a 

688,  b 
fjcKAiTTOf,  691,  b;  699,  b 
ffnifiposy  189,  a ;  688,  a 
ifjampuHiy  688,  b;  699,  b 
iroiKloVy  689,  a 
^{cup/o-cvs,  689,  a 
^{01^175,  688,  b 
irirpowrisy  091,  a;  685,  b 
ip€tvuHiy  280.  b 
^/4,  708,  b 
Ktuetfycplas  or  iccunfy*^, 

691,  b 
JCOKoAo^^,  691,  b 
ICOKO^fviaSi  ^^y  b 
KOKor^xyMry  691,  b 
Kipwovy  689,  a ;  692,  a 
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AUtj  icXovrist  698,  b 
fy    KtwoftaprvpioUf  678,  a 
„    XoiZopltUt  691,  b 
firraXXiitfij  688,  b 
o^(as,  689.  a 
vapaJKara^^s,  696,  b 
wapayoias,  697,  a 
„    vpo^iffipopasj  519,  a 
„    wpouc6s,  686,  a ;  699,  a 
„    "wphs  88o0p,  851,  a 
„    <r(Toi;,686.  a;  698,  b 
„    avKO<pairr(tUy  708,  b 
„    <rv/ifioKal»¥t  699,  b 
„    rifjorr/iy  685,  b 
„    ^oyuc^,  70,  a;  702,  a 
„    Xptovsj  708,  a 
„    XP^Itaruch,  691,  a 
y,    ^tvHoftaprvpi&Vy    691,  b; 
695,  a;  696, a 

Aki|Aoy,  148,  a 

hlKpaa^oVy  822,  b 

AlHpwp  ^vXoy,  822,  b 

AiicpoTos,  484,  a 

AfjCTvotr,  588,  b 

„        oAiwrucdy,  584,  a 

Ai/iirof,  614,  b 

AiTos,  509,  a ;  525,  a ;  687,  a 

AiOiKt?0-if,28,a;  285,  b;  522,  b; 
611,  a 

AudcAcich  285,  b 

Ai6fi€iaj  285,  b 

Aiom'ta,  285,  b 

^uKpti,  or  Kor*  &7povs, 

202, a;  286, a;  688, b 

ju^ToAo,  or  ly  &<rTct, 

202,a;286,b;689,a 

AidpOcMTts,  446,  b 

Aiop0orHiSi  584,  b 

Aiopos,  825,  b 

Aibs,  182,  a 

AuKMi^  289,  a;  265, a;  288,  a 

AKKTiro^cia,  AuHTKo^pia,  287,  a 

Au^tricoupoi,  287,  a 

A/irAa|,252,a;  256,  a 

AnrX^  fidxcupa,  814,  a;  088,  b 

AtirAotSiov,  202,  a ;  257,  b 

AiTAots,  257,  b 

Anr<(Aia,  Aivt^Acia,  285,  b 

A/irrcpos,  59,  b 

AivTvxo,  288,  a;  609,  a 

AuncofioKicL,  288,  a 

Aicricof,  288,  a;  478,  b 

Aiaicovpa,  288,  b 

AMTrryla,  624,  a 

Ahoyoy,  426,  b 

Aup04pa,  287,  a;  884,  b,  460,  a; 
472,  b;  608,  b 

Ai^€poiroi6Si  209,  b 

At^pof,  219,  a;  221,  a;  568,  b 
KardtrrryoSy  564,  b 
6K\a9las,  564,  a 

Alxo^'coi')  1^1*  b 

A*x<^»  *16,  b 

AixofnjWo,  181,  b 

Aixipuh  160,  b 

AM»/B«A(a,285,b;  625,  a;  628,  a 

Am^^oAok,  182,  a;  285, b 

Aufi/Aoaia,  71,  a;  678.  a 

A(<»pv(  Kpurriit  216,  d 

Au^crrpa,  685,  b 

Afutf^,  176,  a 

AoiSv^,  420,  b ;  602,  a 

A6Kaya,  289,  b 

AoKituurloj  118,  b;  169,  b;  686,  a 

AoKifAcurrisj  276,  a 
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A<{Awy,  486,  b 
A^uoi,  685,  a 
Adva^,  126,  b ;  854,  a 
AooioKorroSf  575,  a 
AtfpTcia,  Aopirla,  40,  b 
A<$piroy,  -OS,  151,  a 
Adpv,  78,  b ;  81,  a ;  668,  b 
AopuSp^iroyor,  489,  b 
Aoowp6pos^  284,  a 
Atftrtf  ytvtOXios,  824,  a 
AovAof,  575,  a 
AoOpo,  582,  a 
Aovpo96Kfif  78,  b 

Aoxm4  418»  b 

A^Xfuof,  589,  b 

Apdicwy,  90,  b 

Apa/ia  <rarvpM6v^  689,  a 

ApaXM^  161,  b 

„        Tov  KiTofUtprvplwf 
688,  a 

Apifffftiy^  •co'tfcu,  892,  a 

ApdwtufOPt  15,  b ;  800,  b 

Apof(oic^pv(,  844,  a 

Aptf/iOf,  478,  b;  571,  b 

fticafiirros,  224,  a 
8(avAof,  587,  b 
S^AiYOf ,  587,  b 
€MS^  224,  a 
ie4^Tciof,  224,  a 
dirAlrns,  224,  b 
avyotplHoSi  528,  b 
r4BpancoSy  528,  b 

Ap^oxot,  482,  b 

Ap^4>aiCT0f,  186,  b;  684,  b 

ApAiAnvOf  271,  a 

„        ical  Ac7^/Acya,  122,  a 

Apwira^,  524,  b  ^ 

Avfuu'arcu,  Av/uaycs,  170,  a ; 
647,  a 

AuKCMTrc/o,  449,  a 

Avvaro/,  448,  a 

A^if,  92,  a 

A^orrpos.  182,  a 

Avtr^tiiof  289,  a 

Atf/io,  241,  a 

AwfjJrioy^  248,  b 

Awpo,  686,  b 

AvpoboKias  Tpo^,  682,  b 

Awpov,  251,  a ;  412,  b ;  468,  a 

A»po(cWa5  ypa/^j  696,  a 

AApmv  ypeuph,  682,  b 

Aorrlrrij  686,  b 


E. 

"Eap,  92.b 

'Ei38oAub,81,a;  184,  b 
'E/38<{/uu,  81,  a 
^yytypa/jifityos  iv  *AMpow6\€if 

512,  a;  677,  a 
^Byyfioi,  606,  a 
•Eyyuij,  687,  a 
•Ett^j  Wioj,  687,  a 
*E77^<rij.  406,  b 
•Eyywiyrol,  688,  b 
*E77iM6/if  vof ,  141,  a 
*Eyiced€iy,  479,  b 
"Eyicowitij,  480,  a 

*E7icoi;<rTi<c4  479,  b 
"Eyicoimttok,  95,  b 
*EyK9yr^Sy  127,  b 
*EyKotfuiaBaiy  452,  a 
'E7icoAd(irrciy,  124t,  b 
*EyK6fA0a>fiay  254,  a 
*'E7ico/i/M,  295,  b 
*EyKorit\ri,  825,  b 
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'Eyierfitiaray  687,  a 

"EYJcnyo-iJ,  687,  a 

„         7?/$  icflU  oUlas,  416,  a 

*E7iCTirrtic<J>',  687,  a 

•E7iciWAiOf,  876,  a 

„         KtiTOUffyiOf  159,  a 
„         Tai8c^a,896,b;897,b 

"ZyicvicXoy,  255,  a 

"EyKteiroPy  484,  a 

*E7X««p/5ior,  81,  b 

''E7xoj,78,b;  81,  a 

"Eyxovaa,  810,  a 

*E7Xvrpf(«"',  162,  b 

•Evxirrp/<rrpia,  162,  b ;  800,  a 

'EoifffMTO,  152,  a 

*'E8ya,''Ec5ya,686,b 

^'ESpat,  241,  a 

"Eipn,  568,  b 

Er8t|,427,b;  588,  a 

EUds,  181,  b 

EUoyoypwpUty  479,  a 

Elicwrriiy  228,  a ;  266,  b 

EUoirroK^oSy  266,  b;  616,  b 

ElKoffrtivriSy  616,  b 

EUoirti^,  151,  b 

E/Afl^ai,  EtXwrcf ,  848,  a 

Ef/iOTo,  251,  b 

E^7/ioG  8(fci7,  687,  a 

E^>«<n^,  527,  b;  621,  b 

E&17V,  266,  b 

Elpior  chrb  {vAov,  121,  b 

E^ra77cA(a,  119,  a ;  687,  a 
„  Ktuc^MVS,  691,  a 

E^a7w7ctf,  687,  b 

Eltrfiyriais,  169,  b 

EhnrfipiOy  266,  b 

E/(nroii}<ris,  688,  a 

E/<r4>oi>d,  266,  b;  604,  a 

'EKardfifiata,  844,  b 

'Eicar(m]3cu^r,  182,  a 

'Eicardft^n,  546,  b 

'EKaroyrapxo^  294,  a 

'Eic/3oA4,  805,  b 

'£<c5i8<{»'ai,  576,  a 

"EkHucos,  266,  a 

"EicdiKTif,  805,  a 

*E<c€X<ip<a,98,a;  268,  b;  442,  a; 
449,  a 

"EKtfco-if,  299,  b 

*EKK\riaiaf  12,  a;  268,  b 

KardK\rfroSy  264,  a 
ic^pia,264,  a;  265, a 
Aox'Tif ,  197,  b 
fUKpd,  266,  a 
o^ryKKriroSt  264,  a 
^parpue^if    or    ^pa- 
rpiair^,  197,  a 

"EKKkfiToiy  265,  b 

„         5/<coi,  691b;  699,  b 

'EKK^KhvfM,  299,  b ;  624,  a 

*EK\oytist  266,  a 

'EKpuxytuiP,  404,  b 

*EKfiapTvplay  688,  a 

'Einrcpunrcurfu^f,  287,  a 

*Einn}WCc<''0ai,  616,  a 

*EKwp6e9<rfAOSj  696,  b 

'E«Tc^f,  842,  b ;  418,  b 

•Ekttj,  181,b;  842,  b 

'Eim9fu$piO(,  842,  b 

"Ejctwtov,  618,  a 

"EiCTvirof ,  266,  a 

^EKT^tofiOy  618,  a 

*EK<popd,  819,  a 

*Eir^vAAo^pc(y,  624,  b 

'Eic0vAAo0op{a,  118,  a 

'EA^o,  'EAo/o,  447,  a 

„     KoAAioT^^oyos,  450,  a 
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"EAoiov,  447,  a ;  660,  b 

„       iirb  ydXaieroSt  121,  b 
*EXaui6r,  447,  a 
'EAar^p,  824,  b 
'EAa^vcu'.  124,  b 
*E\a(piifi6\ia,  267,  b 
*EAa<^/3oAi(^y,  182,  a 
'EAaios,  267,  b 

•EXedj,  -oy,  1,  a;  411,  b;  622, b 
'EA^ToAts,  288,  a;  848,  a 
*EAcv0^pia,272,  a;  584,  a 
*EAcv<r/via,  267,  b 
•EA^^MW,  268,  b 
'EAfifT?,  90,  b 

•EAt|,  68.  a ;  76,  a ;  848,  a 
'EAjtvar/vSa,  826,  a 
lEAAcu'oS/icai,  848,  a ;  449,  b 
'EAAovoSucauj^y,  450,  a 
'EWrjuorofiicUy  848,  a 
"EAAiM^ioy,  272,  a 
•EAAtire?y,  74,  b 
*EW6fiioy,  861,  a 
"EAu/xo,  48,  b 
"EXvfioSy  622,  b 
*Efi$dW€i¥,  892,  a 
*Efi$dufiara,  204,  b 
•E/iJBdf,  128,  b 
"E/u^curts,  88,  b ;  688,  a 
*E/i3arcfa,  'E/i^arc^ctv,  688,  a 
•E/ijScCrijj,  61,  b ;  129,  a;  417,  b ; 

640,  a 
*Efx$(ipioVf  8,  a 
'^fi$\rifiat,  128,  b ;  480,  a 
•E/ui8oAo5^s,  219,  b 
"EfiBohov,  296,  b ;  847,  a 
"EfA^oXos,  89,  a;  219,  b;  486,  b 
*EfifU\€ia,  160,  b ;  640,  b 
"Efifxrivoi  Hkcu,  189,  a;  688,  a 
*Efiiraumit^,  124,  a 
"E/uircuTiy,  125,  a;  428,  b 
*EfjLiropiKat  BUat,  688,  b ;  699,  b 
*Efiir6pio¥y  278,  a 
'^/uiropos,  284,  b;  688,  a 
"E/iTovtro,  826,  a 
*Ef£Wupt0iirriSt  662,  a 
^Efjupaywv  Kordtrrouriyf  ilicri  e/s, 

688,  b 
"EfuppoupoSf  288,  b 
'E/A(^vTcu0'i5,  720,  a 
*Etfayl<riMiTat  819,  b 
"EvaTo,  819,  b 
*Epy6ya(riy,  91,  a 
"EyBa^oSj  'EvSaSovy,  610,  a 
''EySft^if,  612,  a ;  679,  a;  688,  b 
"EpHeKOf  oif  844,  a 
'Ei'8<$(ri/iov,  160,  b 
'EySovvat,  248,  a 
'EySpo/i/SffS,  128,  b 
"Ey^pvovy  219,  b 
"Ei^v/uo,  265,  b 
*Evi'wl(Ticnfi4i(L,  700,  a 
'EvfTMrK^ao'^ai,  676,  b ;  700,  a 
*Ey4xupoy,  282,  b;  805,  a;  689,  a 
*Ev77  KaX  y4a,  181,  b 
•EKiatJtrto,  819,  b 
*Eyva€Tr)pls,  181,  b 
'Eio'celfcpoui'os,  48,  a ;  624,  b 
*Ey6dioyy  588,  b 

„        (r6fjtfio\oyj  289,  a 
*EyoiK(ov  iiicrjy  689,  a 
"Eyoirrpoy^  585,  b 
"EveriTos,  523,  b 
"EyraurtSt  51,  b ;  57,  a 
*Eyr6yioyj  685,  b 
*EyTpi$€(r$at,  816,  a 
*Eyrp(fifiara,  816,  a 
'EvrpixoVy  194,  b 
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'ErrpvA/^civ,  882,  a 

*Ey»/Kor(a,  288,  b 
'Eydirioy,  861,  a 
•E|<ryonr^f  ypa^y  689,  a 
'E(ai0^«i}S,  555,  b 
*E^cup4fftots  SIktIj  689,  a 
*E{flurcIV,  676,  a 
*E|aAc(<»€tr,  684,  a 
"Eldpxoy,  160,  a 
'E|a;,  494,  a 
'EldtrrvkoSy  69,  b 
•Efrrpamyy,  655,  b 
•Elfrywcwrea*,  687,  a 
*E^4Spa,  248,  a;  282,  b ;  426,  a 
'Elclri,  220,  b 
*E^(\iy fi6s,  286,  b 
•ElfTflMTrai,  689,  a 
•Elrryrrr^f,  270,  a;  288,  a 
*E|/<rTa<rdai  rc^r  5vTft>v,  689,  b 
•EliT^pio,  299,  b 
*e|<^iov,  299,  b 
"E^oSos,  160,  a;  641,  a 
*E}oi\ris  8i^,  689,  b 
'E|(v/Jf,  268,  b 
'Elcv/tiotrja,  689,  b;  696,  a 
*E^<rrpa,  299,  b ;  624,  a 
'Eopr^  AoumCSos,  868,  b 
•E»o77eA/o,  477,  b;  689,  b 

„  9oKifi£uriaSf  689,  b 

*Eirt£iicAoy,  607,  b 
*E'Kxuyosy  2,  b 
'Eto/tio,  694,  a 
•EiroicT^pej,  668,  b 
•^xoiCTpo,  'TS.iraKTplij  440,  a 
'Et(£a{€(S,  148,  b 
•EworaToA^,  92,  b 
'EirayfKBuy.  688,  a 
*Eirayop6o»r^s,  684,  b 
*Eirc(piroi,  286,  a 
'Eira^Aia,  407,  b 
'Evcitrt^Stov,  *Eirc((roSos,  641,  a 
*Eirf  |<^ia,  299,  b 
*Eircvvaicra/,  -oty  878,  a 
*Ein|7«ccvf8€S,  682,  a 
*Eiri3(£rai,276,b;864,b   486,b; 

487,  a 
*Evi$\rjfMt  254,  b 
•Eti^A^s,  856,  b 
*Evifi6fffm,  2,  b 
*Eiri3oA^,  18,  b ;  61,  b ;  690,  a 
*ETf/3oAof,  219,  b 
*Eiri$(ifuoSj  269,  b 
'Eviyoftla,  416,  a 
'E'wiyydifiopts^  276,  a 
'Eviyoyuoyy  400,  b 
'ET^ypajUfia,  666,  b 
*Eiri7pa^ci/5,  267,  a 
'EiriSayfiCfiy,  806,  a 
*Evl9ti^is.  466,  b 
*Eirtifiiry{sy  164,  a 
'Eirt$77^iovp7($$,  188,  a ;  280,  b 
*EwtiiKcuriay  406,  b 

„  rod  fcA^pov,  698,  a 

*Eirt9i<pptd5y  219,  a 
*Eiri8<{<rcts,  275,  b 
'Ev/Spo/iOS,  688,  b 
'EwlBtra  Upd,  71,  a 
'EirlenfiOy  411,  b 
*ETMraTc(8v(rts,  92,  b 
*EwiKardicrrwriSy  287,  a 
'Etucc^cuov,  662,  b 
'EvkAnpos,  690,  a 
*EiriKMip<ay  KdioutriSy  698,  a 
*Eiruc\'fipwriSy  684,  b 
"EirkAiKTpoK,  872,  b 
*EwiKotyoSy  880,  a 
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*E'rlKovpoSj  288,  a 
*Eir£icpayoF,  51,  b 
*EirlKpioy,  488,  a;  486,  a 
•EirfAeifToy,  146,  a ;  291,  b 
*Eiri\ovrpoyy  104,  a 
'Eirt^cActo,  854,  b 
'Eirifjif\rrrfiSy  189,  a;  276,  a 
iryopasy  276,  b 

276,  b 
Toi/  ffi-woploVf  276,  a 
T^s  irou^s  npcNr^Stfv, 

276, a;  611,  a 
Avjce/ov,  276.  b 
T»y  fioptwy  iXamyy 

276,  a 

270,  b 
rwy  ytwpim¥y  171,  b; 

276,  a 
d8»y,  849,  a 
T^s  inJAcMs,  276,  a 

yv<ry,  276,  a 
irpvruydoVj  376,  b 
r»vnv0{ttr,528,b 
raw  ffvfif/Loptmyf 
276,  a;  604,  b 
rwir  vScErwy,  376,  a 
T»F  <»vA£r,  276,  a; 
376,  a;  478,  b 
'EwifiopTOS  7^,  842,  b 
'EwtyUcia,  276,  b 
'Emt^iJo,  *Ein  K^;uor,  690,  b 
'EvtirdpoSos,  160,  a 
*ETfir«6of ,  74,  b 
•EtitAok^,  688,  b 
*Eiriir^pin}Ma,  254,  a ;  899,  b 
*EiriTopir/s,  808,  a 
'EwiwpoiKoi,  692,  b 
*ETippai38o^opccy,  278,  a 
'Eirlpprjfuiy  161,  a 
'Evitrclwr,  486,  a 
'Ev/<n7Aia,  862,  a;  889,  b 
*Eirt(rn/iAoi^,  862,  a 
'ET/tncT^^is,  695,  a 
'EirftricoToi,  189,  a;  276,  b 
'EniffKupos^  880,  a 
*Ewunrdacur0aiy  248,  a 
•ETi<nrourr^p,  856,  b 
*Ewi<rauTpoy,  219,  a 
*Ewurrdr7iSy96yh;  276,  b 

9rifAoaitgy  ip7«r, 
276,  b;  618,  a 
rov  i^ovr  iirov,  171,b ; 

651,  b 
r&y  wpo4JipciyyllSfh 
r&y  TpvrecytMfj 

118,  a 
TMr  L-^irofr,  43,  b; 
276,  b 
•EiriOToAciJf ,  276,  b 
*ETi<rToA^,  277,  a 
*Ewiffr6fuoyf  276,  b 
'EiriOTpdrriyoSy  698,  a 
'Ewurrpwpal,  287,  a 
•ETKrriAioy,  61,  b ;  277,  a 
'ETKr^^ia,  76,  b ;  80,  b 
*ETirtEd>ia,  629,  a 
*EirtT^icia,  288,  b 
'EvirifUa,  169,  b;  681,  a 
*EirtTifirrHi5y  281,  b 
•EWrt/iOj,  688,  b 
'EirtToA^,  92,  a 
*Eir{rovor,  872,  b ;  488,  a;  440,  b 

*E-wirpt7ipapxnf*^  ^^h  * 
'ETirpowfis  BUrit  691,  a;  686,  b 


n 
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n 


'Eir^Tpoirof ,  86,  b ;  575,  b ;  670,  b   ! 

690,  b 
*Zvix€tpOT0ifUWf  157,  b ;  266,  b 
'ETiX^tporoWo,  167,  b ;  445,  b    ! 
'EvixviTtSy  609,  a 
*EwtiritplCfiy,^65,&;  524,  b 

^woueoSy  188,  a 

'E«'iJvTY}(,  269  a;  270,  b 

'EwoffTpcuciafids^  326,  a 

•E»oxA«^y,  600,  b 

^iroxo«'»  274,  a 

*£vo^<a,  271,  b 

*Ewmfi€\la,  691,  a 

*E«^^  106,  b;  541,  a;  601,  b 

'Ew*  Auov  rd  54para,  287,  a 

'Ewctyla,  616,  b 

*EwdirvfwSy  277,  b 

*Eirarr^8«f ,  94,  b ;  486,  b 

^EpardpX^^y  280,  b 
^Epciy^ciy,  280,  b 
'Epaytx^  SM>  280,  b 
*Epayt<rr^s,  280,  b 
'Epowf,  161,b;  280,  b 
*Zpya  ffol  rifi4omt  467,  a 

„      6Xoff4>vfniraf  408,  b 

„      <r<pvpi^A.ara,  408,  b 
*Epya\(ta  Icerp&y,  666,  b 
'Efrfdmny  157,  b 
•EfyycHTT^pMW',  86,  b ;  410,  b 
*EpyaaTtimi,  86,  a 
*Efryaroid(Aii^pos,  401,  b 
%ryo?ui0os,  281,  b 
*ZpyArris,  281,  b 
*Ef»/i3iy0os,  18,  b 
*Ep«T/u£,  48S,  a 
*EiMX0c(oy,  280,  b 
*Epi}At^  8(ict),  708,  b 
*Epi|/AV  Ai^«a4x€«»'»  891,  b 
„        lA.€4K,  686,  b 
„       6<t>\€7¥,  688,  b ;  686,  b 
^EpM  &T^  (v\ov,  141,  a 
*Zpt$dKrii  22,  a 
'Ep(0oi,  616,  a 
"Epi^oi,  91,  a 
"ZpKoSy  47,  a  ^ 
''Epftot,  *Epfuuay  844,  b 
''E^/mio,  845,  a 
*Ep/<aiccf ,  844,  b 
*EpfiaTo,844,  b;  861,  b 
'Epfuia,  844,  b 
*Epft^s  Tpoirt^Aoios,  845,  a 

„      ffrpfxpaiof  or  trrpoiptist 
845,  a 
*Ep/i/8ta,  844,  b 
*Epfto7X^^f,  845,  a 
*EpfUMCor(8ai,  846,  a 
*fippri<popla,  *Eppt7^05,  86,  a 
'Einnr^op/a,  85,  a 
•EpuitTijpcf,  843,  b 
•Etf#^»,  251,  b 

„      (TKvrlpny  472,  b 
*E<ricafi^^ya,  r^  569,  b 
"E^roiTTpoi',  685,  b 
'Eirr4paSy  184,  b 
*E<nr«pos,  486,  b 
'E<pr(a,243,  a;  812,  a 

„      fiovXMloy  119,  a 
'Etf'Tifiurtf,  845,  a;  464,  b 
'EiTriirwp,  845,  a 
"EoTvp,  219,  b 
•Eirx<V«»  88,  a ;   47,  a;   240,  b; 

812.  a;  858,  a 
taxdiptovf  88,  a  ;  48,  a ;  248,  b; 

812,  a 
•Eirxop^*.  88>  a ;  248,  b;  812,  a 
*E<rxaTOic^AAto>',  888,  a 
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'Ereupoi,  845,  b 
'Eraipc/a,  346,  a  ;  607,  a 
'Eraip^(r«(tff  7pa^,  691,  a 
'Eroip^o,  846,  a 
'EraTpoi,  287,  b 
'Ercp^uaXAos,  611,  b 
^Eros  j«p<$v,  665,  a 
Ehay^pioj  464,  a 
Eltpy^s,  858,  a 
EdOviticia,  678,  a 
EUBvycuy  -oif  118,  a;   276,  a; 

282,  b 
Ele^yri,  282,  b 
EifBvTOKloy  86,  b ;  805,  a 
Ele^oyovj  685,  a ;  686,  a 
EUfMpiSy  129,  a 
E&/ioAT^5ai,  282,  a 
EM,  872,  b ;  488,  a  ;  486,  b 
Einrarpi^cu,  66,  a ;  169,  a ;  282,  a ; 

646,  b 
E{nr\6Ke^xoSy  198,  a 
EUpivoSy  422,  b 
E6^T;M^a,2,  b;  289,  a 
*E<p€^pi(r/i6s,  825,  b 
*Eip9\K6(ra(rBcuy  248,  a 
*E^/(ria  ypdfifiaray  86,  a ;  278,  b 
^E^co-ts,  688,  b ;  691,  b 
'E^^raiy  278,  b 
'E^«rfv8a,  327,  a 
*E<^i3c(a,  278,  b 
*E<f»rifiticfiy  880,  a 
*E^i8(JC^y,  r<(,626,  b 
"^(fmfiosy  169,  b ;  278,  a 
*E^+yT»(rif ,  679,  a ;  688,  b 
*E<^/otcpf8es,  457,  a 
*E^l'nriov,  *E^(inrciov,  274,  a 
*E0/virios,  224,  a 
'E<^8ia,  -cvy  597,  b;  669,  b 
*Ei^6\Kai0Vy  488,  a 
'E^opctov,  274,  b 
•'E^^opof ,  270,  b ;  274,  b 

„         4ir<iyvfJU>Sy  277,  b 
*E<pvi^y  618,  a 
*Ex^Ai?,  15,  a ;  48,  b 
'Extvos,  51,  b;  220,  b;  266,  a; 

446,  b ;  678,  b 
"E^hfMy  671,  b 
*E\|o9(rff  r&v  hffirpiwy  629,  a 
'E(6pa,  8,  b 
'EoMT^pof ,  486,  b 


Z. 


ZcUopoi,  7,  a 
Zc(£,Zfui,18,  b;  485,  b 
ZcipcC,  676,  b 
ZciTroAovtrfa,  94,  a 
Zcv7?rai,  156,  b;  286,  a ;  646,  b 
Zcvvos,  866,  b;  682,  a 
Ziiydoy  680,  a 
ZirniTo/,  676,  b 
Zvyd,  160,  a ;  482,  b 
„      ^  iivyoy  826,  b 
Z^ioiy  484,  a 
ZvyTraiy  484,  a ;  487,  a 
ZvySftfffwyy  219,  b 
,  Zu7<{v,  188,b;  865,  b 
Zvy6sy  49,  a ;  128,  b 
ZvBoSy  157,  a 
Z(;/ui},  ZifxufiOy  486,  a 
Zurypa<f>iay  Zcyypwpucfiy  479,  a 
Zfitf/m,  76.  b ;  162,  b ;  262,  a 
Zufihs  ft4\asy  607,  b 
Zdiyriy  168,  a 

„      mpBtviicfiy  417,  a 
Z^o<p6poSy  51,  b;  Gl,  b ;  676,  b 
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ZftXTT^p,  76,  b ;  251,  b  ;  485,  a 
Z(fXp6poi,  51,  b ;  68,  b;  61,  b; 
676,  b 

H. 

*Hy€fjLoylay  842,  b 

„         iucatrrripiovy  66,  a; 
598,  a;  687,  b 
*Hytfju&¥y512yh;  614,  a 

Zaca<mipiovy  702,  a 
Tpco-jS^j,  476,  b 
ovufioplasy  604,  b 

.,        Tou  xop<>v,  160,  b 
'HUfffuerOy  204,  b 
'Heayiov,  192,  a 
"Hai?,  641,  a 
*H0ii6sy  192,  a 
^HBoSy  429,  a 
'HAoKctTT},  828,  a ;  486,  a 
"HAfirrpos,  -oy,  267,  b 
'HXto/o,  684,  b 
'HKuurraly  684,  b 
'HAto8p<(uot,  611,  b 
'HAioTpidrtoy,  850,  b 
'HA/ov  KKlvcanoSy  134,  b 
^HAof,  77,  b;  121,  a;   124,  a; 

180,  b;  172,  b 
''Hftap  8c(cAoy,  285,  a 

„    fi4ffovy  286,  a 
'Hfi4pay  284,  b 

„      icovpcwrtf,  194,  a 

„       tUfrriy  285,  a 
'HAt<patdiro^p<i8<f,452,b;680,a 

„      iuptroly  119,  a 

„      ftvo'TT^pui^tScs,  269,  a 
'Hficpo8aycurr^$,  806,  a 
'Hfi9poBp6uoiy  224,  b ;  844,  a 
'Hfifpoff KOTOS y  844,  a 
'H/ufirr^ov,  842,  b 
'HfdfKToVyiaiyh'y  842, b 
'HfUffor^Atoy,  608,  a 
'H^i'T^/KAior,  844,  a;  490,  a 
'HfiiXiyJioSy  619,  a 
'Hfil\trpO¥y  494,  a 
'Hfdftyay  'HfdyOy  'HfUVOy  215,  b; 

844,  a ;  413,  b 
'Hfu6\uuy  440,  a 
'HtwrKtyBioy  101,  b 
'Hfur^iStoy,  600,  a 
'Hfu  Wpia,  160,  b 
'Hfu^iSoAov,  182,  a 
'HWa,  -oi,  220,  b ;  841,  b 
'HWoxof,  91,  a;  221,  a;  286,  a 
'Hpoio,  844,  a 
'HpoOcAcio,  344,  a 
'Hpioyy  318,  b 

'Hp4»oy,  78,  a;  846,  a;  571,  b 
"Hpvsy  845,  a 
*Ha'uxao'TU(6y,  429,  a 
*HrtfJMti4yoiy  694,  b 
*Hx«<ov,266,  a;  628,  b 
*Hdsy  285,  a 


e. 

eaipoly  142,  a 
0aA(ifiaiccf ,  484,  a 
BaXdfjiioiy  484,  a 
eoAa/urai,  434,  a ;  437,  a 
e<iAa/ios, 240, b ;  243,  a;  621,  a 

„        fffxarosy  241,  b 

,.        8irA»y,  241,  b 
eaAo<ria,  27,  a ;  621,  b 
Sdnvoy  672,  a 
Sdirrtiy,  811),  a 
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Bapyikia,  621,  b 

BapyiiKUiyf  132,  a 

94a,  628,  a 

Bdarpov,  622,  b 

Btarpow^Kris,  624,  b 

0€arp«vritf  624,  b 

ec>a,  90,  a 

94fUffrfSf  444,  b ;  634,  b ;  629,  b 

ecoSo/o-io,  628,  b 

etol  yoM^Ktoit  248,  b;  407,  a 

OfoAoTf M>v,  624,  a 

eco(f  wo,  628,  b 

Bfo^da^ta,  627,  b 

efpcnrf  la  fiwriKutfit  288,  b 

BtpawfvTticoi,  467,  a 

Offpirafy,  284,  a ;  848,  b 

0*pl<rrpiov,  Bdpiffrpovj  255,  a 

B^pfuurrpiSf  818,  b 

6«p/A^  5«|a/iA^v9;,  107,  b 

Of PftoXovrfiy,  108,  b 

BwtUv,  181,  a 

Btofws,  18,  b 

e^of,  92,  b 

BMai  rd  SirAo,  82,  a;  287,  a 

e^orif,  587,  b;  688,  a 

BtfffjtoOdaioyy  528,  b 

B9(rfM$4rm<,  65,  b 

Stfffioi,  445,  a;  629,  b 

Btafw^pugy  689,  b 

Btfffw^pot,  629,  b 

ec<rfu>^6Aa{,  444,  b 

6«<r0'aAo2  /vrcTf ,  288,  b 

0crra\oiic^ai,  478,  a 

0f«^a,28O,a;  628,  b 

B9vpiK6if,  r6,  625,  a ;  627,  b 

Btmpls,  280,  a;  442,  a;  628,  a 

Bcvpo/,  280,  a;  449,  b;  698,  b 

enirai,  572,  b 

e4pa,668,b 

Bfipioftdxoti  ll^^y  b 
Bripiov,  91,  b 
BfipiOTpo^iow^  22,  a 
Bfifravp6sy  60,  b ;  251,  a ;  629,  a 
Oijo-cro,  629,  a 
Bfiffffa,  690,  b ;  698,  b 
enrcf,  86,  b;  156,  b;  680,  b; 

646,  b 
Bieuroi,  280,  b 
B\ay,  642,  b 
B6iyn  yofwHif  ifft,  a 
B6\os,  61,  b;  119,  b;  240,  a; 
523,  b;  680,  b 
„      ^flp6s,  104,  a ;  107,  b 
BoovfitiVj  625,  b ;  701,  a 
BotfKotf  12,  a 
Spoicff,  285,  b;  288,  a 
Bpaylraiy  484,  a  ;  487,  a 
Bpnwsy  483,  a;  568,  b;  680,  b 
BpiyK6s,  58,  b 
Bpiiai,  152,  a 
Bp6yur^s,  457,  a 
ep<$i^of,  411,  b;  568,  b;  628,  b; 

680,  b 
BuficLy  420,  a 
Ot/ctv,  151,  a 
euAcucoi,  110,  b;  404,  b 
Bufi4\ri,  622,  b 
Ovfuar-^piov,  657,  b 
eopo,  865,  a 

„     aii\ttot,  248,  a ;  855,  a 

„      oifKiOf  248,  a 

„      /ScurlAciof,  624,  b 

„      m^roia,  248,  b ;  855,  a 

,1     fi€ffau\ioSf  fUaavKoSi 
248,  a 

.,    fUravKoty  248,  a 
)l>pcu  8ucAi5f  f,  241,  a 
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Bw>§6Sf  88,  a ;  561,  b 

Bvptrpowt  ^^1  ft 

e^pn,  856,  b 

BvolBts,  248,  b 

Bvptrot,  681,  b 

evpc^F,  248,  a 

OVp«pc<or,  245,  a 

Bvotfp6t,  856,  b 

BO^woit  8,  a;  78,  a;  808,  b 

n        /^tfUriroi,  78,  a 
BwrtamrdSt  78,  a 
evdrlo,  546,  b 
Bvrtipiovy  47,  a ;  91,  b 
BwpdKMv,  486,  a 
ei6pa{,  79,  b:  142,  b;  219, 

„      &A.v<rwcTot,  62,  b 
Mfml  76,  b 


I. 


*Iairx<r)W7^r,  270,  a 

"loicxo't  S^'^'  ft 
"lofifios,  588,  a 

*larpaAc/«Tirt,  27,  a 

*lttrpf7oVf  410,  b ;  661,  a 

'lorpiiHi,  410,  a 

*laTp6t,  410,  b 

*laTpwy  ^pToAf  7a,  556,  b 

'Icpd,269,  a;  542,  b 

„     fiordnij  551,  b 

„     7«pov(r/a,  270,  b 

„     7pafiM»«28,b 

„     orifjuyrMd,  281,  b 

„     MBtra,  71,  a 

„     irdrpta,  71,  a 

„     xPWra,  611,  a 
'Icpa^Aijf,  270,  a 
'l/p«ia,269,b;  642,  b 
'Icp«ia,  268,  b 
*Upc^«ir,  151,  a 
*Icpc^t,  542,  b 
'Icp^Io,  151,  a 
'Icpoypoiifiarc^t,  80,  b 
'UpooiMurieaKoSj  496,  a 
'Up^ouAof,  846,  b;  846,  a 
'I«po«c^pv{,  269,  b 
'Upofiorrtloj  289,  a 
'UpofAtitiot  M,  ft;  846,  b 
*Icpoui^^rf  t,  80,  b ;  846,  b 
'Ifpdr,  58,  b 
'Upwlicfis,  04,  b 
*Upow6fioSt  496,  a 
'I«poiroi^f,  846,  b 
'Ifp^f  K6yott  268,  a 

„      \6xos,  286,  a 
'UpoiTKOwlat  289,  a 
'I«p0<rvAlaf  7pa^,  691,  b 
'l§po^dyTiis,    122,   a;    269,  b; 

406,  a 
'Upo^iarrla,  268,  a 
*Up6ipayTis,  269,  b 
'Ifp(M^^AaiCf f,  496,  a 
*IffpoMr^,  416,  a 
*lriTrip4s,  *IijTpo/,  410,  b 
'le^oAAof ,  200,  b 
'iKtTfipla,  668,  b ;  676,  b 
'iK^riff,  98,  a;  298,  a 
''Iicpia,488,  a;  582,  a    . 

„      vp^s,  488,  a 
'iKTfjpia,  668,  b 
'iKT^ptoi  icAi(8oi,  668,  b 
"Ua,  266,  b 
*IAai,  286,  a 
"lAopxof ,  278,  b ;  286,  a 
'Ifiiyrts,  51,  b;  486,  a;  668,  b 

.,        mfKTUcoi^  126,  a 
'IfJaniov,  209,  a 


*Ifii(rra»<rif,  219,  b 
*I/iiis,209.  a:  810.  b;  856,  b 
'l^eniOKXSwrnSt  104,  a 
'I^ioy,  161,  a;  SM,  a;  2S&,  b; 

640,  a 
*Ij«uri^  ic(my,  668.  b 
'Iy«a,  862,  a 
•l{«ifHif,  9^ 
•Wi,  550,  b^ 

*Iiry((t,  869,  a;  48«,  a 

*lToy,  514,  a 

*I«va7p«r«,  278,  b ;  884,  a 

'lwv6Za  r€K€l¥,  278,  b 

'IinrairovTurr^f,  288,  b 

'IvTopftotf-r^f,  284,  a 

'Ivtmxof,  278,  b 

'I«Wf ,  825,  b 

'Iwf(a,  278,  a 

'Ivrm,  278,a;  646,  b 
Bttra^aXol,  288,  b 
/uff9o^6pot,98H,h 
irOftftaxot,  288,  b 

'Iinn}«r,  288,  a 

'ImniKaffia,  278,  a 

'Imr^f,  166,  b ;  278,  a 

'Ivrcic^,  846,  b;  688,  a 

*I«rior,  224,  a 

*lvwo06m,  74,  a 

*hnr69p0ftos,  846,  b 

'lT«o«<(AM"f  286,  a 

"Inoty  91,  a 

'Ivr^m,  74,  a 

'Irroro^m,  278,  b;  288,  b 

'Ivrorpo^fa,  286,  b 

•|»r«u  wpoToufit  91,  a 

"Iporcf,  266,  b 

*l«nrropia,  676,  a 

"Iir^MM,  864,  b 

"Itf'tf/uor,  419,  b 

'MiuwiniSt  865,  a 

*l0'0fMipM,  692,  b 

"Itrw  tff^t  605,  a 

*hriivofdih  280,  b 

'I<rorcAc<t,  416,  a 

'I<rr/a,  -or,  488,  a;  486,  b 

'I<rTo/8o«^9,  48,  b 

'l<rroa<^,  488,  a;  440,  a 

'Urrow49iif  488,  a 

'I<rror^cf,  618,  b 

*IffT^  iwoix^trSm,  611,  b 

'I<rr<{9,486,  a;  618,  a 
„     SpBtot,  616,  b 

Itrr&r,  24d,b;  616,  a 

•iT^i,  219,  a 

"Iirye.  ««7,  b 

*I^icparl8cr,  199,  a 

•lX«*«»,  91,  b 

'Ix^mntJaAo,  888,  a 

'IX^tf  o2, 18,  a;  401,  a 

•iX^f  ft^i  or  rirm,  9L  b 

"I^or,  141.  b 

*ltfruc6w,  688,  b 


Ka3«(pia,  121,  b 

Ka8l<r«of,  122,  b;  966,  a;  5%4,t 

KaSoitoi6s,  499,  a 

Ki£8of,  122,  b ;   416,  b;  510,  b; 

624,a 
KaBaptartieiif  688,  a 
Ki(0ap/ia,  964,  b ;  88e,b 
Ka8ap/ioi  x^^P^f^^^*  M8,  a 
KoAl^ui,  895,  b;  898,  b 
KdlSupo'i*  ««  -  •  *»^  a :  641  k 


Kxe^poy  149,  b ;  819,  b ;  664,  a ; 

628,  b 
Kd$Hr$€  TO,  InrKa,  287,  a 
KdBrrot,  533,  a 
KiBiOoSy  680,  a 
Kffirfdflf,  111,  a 
Koicir,  158.  a 
KoIJpof ,  Ko/pctf/io,  618,  b 
Kauropcio,  42,  a 
KaicfryofAas  (or  -ow)  8£ici|,  691,  b 
KaKKdfiri.  Kdiaca^s,  122,  a 
Kaco\oytas  Blmi,  691,  b 
KoKo^fwtas  8fin},862,  b 
KoicoTCXi'twy  dlirq,  691,  b 
KoKovpyos,  844,  a 

KdUcMO'tf,  691,  b 

„        yovitoVj  692,  a 
„        'fvwcMcAVf  692,  a 
„        iwucA-fipwy,  692,  a 
„        6p^di^t0r  ic.r  A.,  692,  a 

KoAol^Jtricof,  127,  a 

lUXadof ,  54,  b ;  127,  a ;  625,  a 

KaKatfidpioy,  96,  a 

KoXofi/s,  127,a 

Kg  A  nj^ioyXw^ty,  127,  a 

KaXofuyKv^Sy  556,  b 

K£U<uu>5, 124,  a;  126,  b 

ViaXirrmOy  127,  b 

KoXA t7<ye(a,  680,  a 

KoXAiTpo^to,  896,  b 

KaAAicp«i>,  289,  a 

KaAAiirA,^icaMOt,  198,  a 

JLaX6fiaepa,  888,  a 

KaAo2  K&yaBoit  170,  a 

KoAtdrovf ,  128,  b ;  814,  b 

KoAo^pof ,  607,  b 

KaXwls,91,h;  509,  a 

Kd^v/ifta,  584,  a 

KoAvirr^p,  60,  b ;  612,  b 

Ka\i68ior,  847,  b ;  440,  a 

Ki\fl»s,  486,  a ;  440,  a 

Ka/iapa,68,a;  185,  b;  222,  a 

Rcuiiyioi',  Ke(/utyos,  814,  b 

KdiMor,  157,  a 

KaAiVT^,847,a;  587,  b 

Kauw^ri,  102,  b 

lUUn^oy,  587,  b 

K^Mi^t,499,  b;  619,  a 

KdifoBpet,  854,  a 

Kiratrrpow,  188,  a 

Ka9^v9,188,  a 

K^iov,  188,  a 

Konf^pos,  188,  a 

KMapoSj  507,  b 

KovO^Ajo,  175,  a 

K^bvo^if,  19,  a 

Kdifrafios,  19,  a ;  499,  b 

Keofwucipy  189,  a 

Kor^vior,  89,  a 

KoroWt,  684,  b 

Kayovr,  188,  a 

lUr«/Bor,  91,  b 

£01^,89,  a;    188,  b;    171,  a; 
582,  b;  618,  b 
,  f*     rp6xtipos,  189,  a 

Khnrosj  818,  b 

KaniXffiov,  150,  a 

KihrnAor,  18,  a;  150,  a;  284,  b 

Kdvrn,  248,b 

Kandas,  674,  a 

K«rro8d«i7,  248,  b 

KtarwofuuntlOf  289,  a 

Kdbva,180,b 

Kdpa$os,  141,  a 

KapiSoT/wj,128,a;  141,*;  684,b 

KopSovcfoy,  418,  b 
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Kdpdoros,  486,  a 

KauniKotiOwm'fs,  198,  a 

Kc(p«capo>',  141,  b 

KapKlyos,  91,  a ;  168,  b :  818,  b ; 
401,  b 

Kopycio,  142,  b 

Kaowadct,  558,  b 

KdpTturoSt  141,  a ;  256,  a 

Kdpwov  5JKi),  689,  « ;  692,  a 

Kapva,  19,  b 

Kajpvar(5cs,  95,  a 

Kopx^^rtoy,  486,  a;  440,  a 

Keura-t^Tcia,  91,  a 

Kcur<r(rfpos,  9,  b;  416,  a 

KauTTdytOy  19,  b 

Kora^ovKcUijorif,  824,  a 

Karc£i8Aij/ua,  440,  a 

Kara^o\4,  616,  b 

Karay^toyy  150,  a 

Karayetyisy  685,  b 

KoroiccrtrOcu,  152,  a 
.  KareucA.ei8ct,  687,  a 
I  KoroicX/vcty,  152,  a 
:  KaraKriKTUciivy  540,  a 

KaroAAcrv^,  71,  b 

Kara\oyiiy  160,  b 

KoroXoycvs,  285,  a 

KardKoyosy  148,  b ;  295,  a;  612, a 

K»ra\vffeuy  287,  a 

KaroA^cctft  rov  S^/xov  ypa^y 
692,  a 

Kar(£\u0'is,15O,a;  864,  b;  668,  a 

KarayhmiSy  489,  a 

KararaXra^cir^a,  687,  a 

KaraTCtpiyrTjpdf,  148,  b 

Karcnr^\n)f,  686,  a 

KorappcUn^s,  148,  b ;  857,  b 

Karcunccu^,  94,  a 

KaraffKowris  ypa/^y  692,  a 

Koerdffraxnty  119,  a ;  285,  b 

KardtrrpwfiOy  485,  b 

KareC^parror,  81,  a ;  484,  a 

KoraxeipoTOKciv,  167,  b ;  698,  a 

Karax^jttara,  407,  a 

Kareyyveufy  -a<r0ai,  687,  a 

Karhyoposy  700,  a 

Kdrowrpoyy  586,  b 

Karop^m'cty,  819,  a 

Karoxc^s,  856,  b 

KdrpiPOSy  48,  b 

Kirrviio,  128,  a 

KovAdf,  61,  b;  188,  a 

Kovdr^o,  485,  a 

KmrHipioi'y  158,  b 

Kai(ri8p«^ioF,  600,  a 

KMaSy  111,  a 

KcmMia,  662,  a 

Kcipctv,  688,  b 

Kcip/a,  872,  b 

K€\4fifiy  608,  b 

Kcicp^^»a\of ,  684,  a 

KcX^KTf  s,  618,  b 

K«Acv0'T^f,  487,  a 

K4\my  278,  a ;  848,  a ;  489,  b 

K9\irrioyy  489,  b 

Kci^,  880,  a 

Kcro(  (pCp6yoi)y  588,  a 

Ktiford^iovy  164,  a 

Kfrravpof,  91,  b 

K^rrpov,  811,  a;  597,  a 

Kiyrowy  166,  b 

Kcpcuai,  486,  a ;  440,  a 

K€pafuuc6s,  499,  b;  572,  a 

Kcpfl^iff^f ,  499,  a 

Kcpojtuic^  rdxvriy  616,  a 

Kcpo/Jf,  612,  a 

K4pa^s,  141,  b;  499,  a;  612,  a 
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K4oaSy  610,  a 
Kipeurosy  19,  b 
Kcpxfs,  618,  b ;  628,  a 
KtpKovpoSy  440,  a 
K/pfurra,  181,  b 
Kcp/iar«rr^5,  71,  b 
KiproSy  508,  b 
Kf(rr6sj  167,  b 
K^trrpoy,  408,  b;  479,  b 
K4ffrpoSt  818,  a 
K^trrpoa^tMrriy  818,  a 
Kc^oioy,  804,  b 
Kf  0aX^  wtpietrosy  104,  b 
Kiy/uJf ,  189,  a ;  480,  b ;  534,  a 
Kfincda  QitpOy  248,  b ;  855,  a 
Knirof,  194,  a;  851,  b 

„  .    *AJi^Vi1ioSy  5,  b 
ViUpioPy  22,  a 
KiypJf,  22,a;  609,  a 
Knp^cciov,  122,  a;  640,  a 
kW,  269,  b 
K^pwfio,  157,  a 
KrrroSj  91,  b 
Kiy^m,  91,  a 
Ki/3i6Tiov,  684,  b 
Ki^«r<(f ,  50,  a 
KrvicA/dcf,  186,  b 
K/dopit,  682,  a 
KiBdpoy  KiBopiSy  899,  b 
Kt9api}^<Jpof ,  181.  b 
KieapuniiSy  400,  b 
KiBaptpHoy  528,  b 
Kiaapy8<$f,  159,  a ;  899,  b ;  464,  a 
KiAAi/Sof ,  162,  b ;  411,  b ;  479,  a ; 

662,  a 
Kuvdfiapiy  191,  b 
Kioy€Sy  240,  b 

„      m/iSociScif,  587,  b 
KtoyiffKoSy  572,  a 
Kiaa^filoyy  167,  b 
K/<rny,  Ki<rr/s,  167,  b 
KKTro^pos,  169,  a;  181,  b 
KirapiSy  682,  a 
KKdioi  iierfipmy  668,  b 
KAap(a,805,  a;  606,  b 
KAopof ,  848,  b 
KAcuriif,  856,  a 
KAc^pa,  860,  b 
KApMrcf,  289,  a 
KkpBovxoSy  858,  a 
KAj^a^)',  856,  b 
KAiytf,  856,  b;  482,  b 
KAiypovo/ila,  KAiypoy^/iiof ,  692,  a 

KAiypovx/o*  KAiypovxoS}  1^9,  a 
K\7ipcfrplsy  684,  b 
KAiprc^ciy,  678,  a 
KAirr^pcf,    KA^ropcf,   698,  b; 

696  a 
K\<3ayo5,  814,b;  486,  a 
KAlfuty  174,  b 
KXtfuuciCtu^y  892,  b 
KAi/io^,  241,b;  488,  a;  556,  b 

KMnf,  152,a;  872,  b 
KAtrH^p,  668,  b 

KAitf'ta,  -17, 148,  b ;  668,  b ;  608,  b 
KAltrtSy  287,  a 
KAMT/i^f ,  668,  b ;  680,  b 
K\ot6sy  117,  a;  187,  a;  442,  b 
KAowris  7Po^,  693,  b 
yj      a/jcn,  698,  b 

Kyo^c^t,  816,  b 
Krd^ot,  817,  a 
Kr^^oAAov,  872,  b 
Kprjtuuy  219,  a 

Kn}M<8«f ,  76,  b ;  80,  b ;  262,  a 

8E 


» 
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Kvifffiis,  680,  A 
Kvfi&aetfv,  420,  a 
tihxVt  -oSi  208,  b 
K^t,  122,  a 
K60ofWoSi  129,  a ;  640,  a 

„        r€aniy6s,  128,  b 
Kofi?;,  122,  a 
KoiKo¥  6w6hifia,  128,  a 
Kot/inr^pioK,  607,  a 
Koird,  546,  a 

„     &irofurtifjuireij  4,  a 
KoiV<JK,  r6,  288,  b 

'A<r<af ,  89,  b 
Bou»r«K,116,  b 
7^>a/i/<uiTCibi^,  281,  b 
Koivmwucd,  652,  a 
KoiT«»ycr,  248,  a 
KAcicoi,175,  b;  611,  b 
K6\ax€S,  467,  a 
KoXairr^p,  556,  b 
KoA.c<{r,  78,  b 
KoAfftff,  81,  b 
KtfAAo,  888,  a 
Ko?sXafinrix6s,  826,  a 
KoAAoy,  124,  a 
KoXAu^iOT^f ,  71,  b ;  181,  b 
K<$XAviSot,  181,  b 
Ko\oair6s,  192,  a 
lUATOf ,  252,  b 
KoKufifH$paf  108,  b;  198,  a ; 
485^  a 
OtpfAov  99»roSi 
107,  b 
K6\vfi$ot,  198,  a 
K<(;ii7, 198,  a 
K6fAris  itwapxol^  ^1>  >^ 
KofdC^ffdah  697,  a 
KA/u^Tior,  161,  a 
K6/Atu,  888,  a 
Ko/i^i  KflU  Bfmvoij  680,  ai 
Koiuutf,  160,  b;  640,  b 
Kdi'SvAof,  418,  b 
KoWo,  816,  b ;  889,  a 
Koy(c^ia,  479,  b 
Koy^ToScr.  128,  b 
KovTD/iOKO^oy,  826,  a 
Koi^^f,208,  a;  488,  n 
KAwwo¥,  209,  a 
Koreas,  125,  a 
Kov/f,  209.a;  800,  b 
KoirpoA^of ,  98.  a 
Koirpwrfff,  248,  b 
Kidrrffiy,  856,  b 
kW,  91,  b ;  856,  b 
Ktooicf  f,  611.  b 
K<to5a{,  640,  b 
K<(pi?,  824,  b 
Kdpfia,  157,  a 
KopoirAi^ft  KopoirAdtrnif, 

618,  a 
K<{pv/u3of,  198,  b ;  214,  b 
Kop^n},  172,  a;  472,  a 
Kofwyti^pos,  172,  b 
K^vt,  78,  b 
Kopv^a/o,  220,  b 
Kopv^oTot,  160,  a ;  688,  b ;  640,  a 
Kopdiim,  67,a;  866,  b 
Kop»yit,  214,  a 
KoffKivoVf  215,  b 
Ko<rf(i}T^r,  215,  a;  840,  b 
'iSfffiot,  215,  a 

l6trfjLOS  icuvwy,  668,  b 

:6ffaafios,  881,  a 

[(^tyof,  805,  a 

LoTvAij,  215,b;  226,  b;  418,  b; 
5UH,  a 

CoTuAitmnj,  -loi^,  -o»,  215,  b 
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KStvKos,  215,  b;  508,  a 

Korra$uo¥y  Korrdfitovt  881,  a 

KoTTofiifffiis,  881,  a 

K^rajSot,  881,  a 

KovA«<{r,  78,  b 

Kovpfiov,  40,  b;  160,  b;  688,  b 

Kovpc^t,  688,  b 

KoupcSrir,  40,  b;  169,  b 

Koupis,  688,  b 

Kovp>u,  157,  a 

Kovporp6^oSi  270,  a 

Kmnd\fit  562,  a 

K^ivof ,  208,  b 

KoxAt^ior,  176,  a 

KoxAfof,  175,  b;  176, a;  198,  a 

KovAlr,  198,  a 

Kf4$$aroty  888,  a;  878,  a 

KpwMToy,  864,  b 

IQMJyof ,  78,  b 

Kpatrir,  94,  a 

KpOTf vT^f,  215,  b 

Kparipf  91,  b ;  508,  a 

Kpc^'ypo,  Kpf oypff ,  842,  a 

Kp€udipa,  624,  a 

Kp4fifiaKwt  215,  b;  824,  a 

l^comtfAf iOF,  400,  b 

KMtfiyofft  258,  a 

ICp*i'«vxo»i  *^f  ^ 
Kp4>^)48,  a;  818,  a 

KpnKo4»^Aa{,  48,  b ;  276,  b 
Kpifvf  r,  128,  b ;  215,  b ;  640,  b 
I^Wpo,  215,  b 
Kpiio'«plTi}f,  485,  b 
KfmrtK6s,  688,  b 
Kplfiayosy  486,  a 
KptBofuurrtitL,  289,  a 
Kpfffof,220,  a;  824,  b;  856,  b; 

861,  b;  440,  a;  656,  a 
Kpiodox^t  78,  a 
Kpi6s,  78,  a ;  91,  a 
KpiT^t,  215,  b 
Kpoidi,  618,  a 
Kpoffwr^f ,  202,  a 
Kp^^ai,  148,  b 
Kpoffirol,  808,  b 
Kp<(TaAoK,215,  b;  824,  a 
KporaAis,  408,  b 
Kpor«(y,  124,  b 
Kpo^«il^  856,  b 
Kpovyoi,  48,  a 
Kpo^voAo,  561,  b 
Kpo^ff  (ai,  128,  a ;  226,  b ;  561,  b 
KpovwiCta,  226,  b;  561,  b 
Kpowritf  429,  a 
Kp6fihiP  ^nrpiCMffSai,  265,  a 
KpvVTf  (a,  Kpvirr/a,  217,  a 
Kpvimf,  216,  b;  217,  a 
Kp^iot,  611,  b 
Kp»3^Aof ,  198,  b ;  448,  a 
Krc/t,  471,  b;  618,  b;  680,  a 
KrwtarfiSj  471,  b 
Kr/pco,  818,  a 

K^ot,  226,  a;  418,  b;  508,  b 
K^ofios,  18,  b;  117,  b;  152,  a 
K^of ,  191,  b ;  674,  b 
Kv/3ck,826,a;  684,  b 
Kv^ffpi^drio,  629,  a 
Kv/3cpi4n}r,  487,  a 
Kv^urr^pcf,  558,  b 
K^/9or,829,  a;  619,  b 
Kuit«^y,  226,  a;  269,  a 
K^KffOpoy^  542,  a 
K^icAo,  219,  a 
K^icAiof  xopift  688,  a 
K^Aot,  18,  a;  401,  a;  576,  b 
K6kvos,  91,  a 
Ki/Auccia,  1,  a 


K^Aiv8pot,9a6,a;886,a:  476.b 
K^At^,  505,  a;  607.  b;  605,a 
K^Ai<ra,891,b;  466,  a 
Kv^io,  KvfidrMtf,  5S,  b;  58.  b; 

226,  a 
Ki(fU3aAoy,  826,  a 
K^fi^y  218,  a 
Ki;/i3toK,  608,  b 
Kvy6aAi<r^t,  827,  b 
Kvfr^,  78,  b;  252,  a ;  484,  a 
Kin^,  484,  a 

Kvmrytrta,  588,  a ;  668,  b 
Kvrny^rris,  668,  b 
KurBT^vdo,  825,  a 
Kvpi^apytt,  889,  b 
Kmf6aovpa,  -iSf  90,  b 
KvKaw  ie6fffios,  668,  b 
Kvp3a<r<a,  688,  a 
K^3«<t,^102,b 
Kup(a  rov  nj/iov,  67H,  b 
K^pMu  ^«cicAiHr/«i,  264,  a 
K^piot,  407,  a;  686,  a;  694,  a 

„       KoZitTKOSj  524.  a 
K  Vni,  -Of,  KvpTli,  480,  b ;  584.  d 
K^v,  442,  b 

Km^Aii,  22,  a;  60,  u;  584,  a 
K6my,  91,  b 

„      'Mifc^,  668,  b 
Ki^Stvy,  688,  a 
Kti^a,872,b;  472,  b 
KA9wy  508,  a 
KmKseypdrcUf  187,  a 
KvAcurp^flu,  41,  a;  187,  a 
KvAor,  589,  a;  540,  a 
Katfuurrttl,  200,  b 
fUfOI,  882,  b 
K»/<Of,  200,  b;  287,  a 
KM^(a,160,  a;  20O,  b 
Kmkciot,  216,  a 
Kc»rot,  79,a;  208,  b;  657,  b 
Kwranrtior,  205,  a 
Kjor,  828,  a 
KAwii,  78,  a;   140,  b;  418   c; 

488,  a 
Kanr<6,  227,  a 
KatpweofioKioj  94,  a ;  215,  a 

Kvpvirofuix^^  31^*  * 
K^^of,  214,  b 

K«t,  141,  b 


AoM,  140,  b 
Aafilf,  814,  a 

A«a9^piy0or,  835,  b ;  867,  b ;  5S4,  a 
liarfxjiaftv  8iici}y,  685,  b 
AoyM/B^OK,  202,  b ;  668,  b 
Aeeytcdtf  AoT^t,  91,  b 
Aii^f ,  18,  b 
Aaia<,618,b;  615,  b 
Ailrof  oM<(f,  51,  a ;  59,  a;  241,  a, 
Aauaifiovt  78,  a 
AamiatfJuSytoi^  170,  a;  284,  b 
Adtatou  47,  a 
Aaic^(oPT9S,  254,  a 
Aojcwyiira,  -cu,  129,  a 
AciM«vi8i|8po^'a,  868,  b ;  464,  b 
Aa^i««8i|^op(a,  868,  b 
\afitMt  vutip,  869,  a 
Aa]uira8irra<,  869,  a 
A^vci8of  4opr4i  668,  b 
Afl4c]ra8ovxo$  Arwi'v  660«  ^ 
Aa^ir(if,804,a;  868.  b 
Atuarr^ptSt  804,  a 
A«^,60,»-  ""^  * 
Aaro7t<oK, 


Aiiro^,  881,  a 
AArtoWy  870,  b 
Aariov  8(iccuov,  870,  b 
Aa/TOfUuf¥t  404,  b 
AorofJoi,  141,  b 
Aar^,  125.  a;  880,  a 
Aa^,240,  b;  241,  b 
Aavpo^rdrcUy  160,  b     % 
Ao^vpovc^Aoi,  284,  b 
Afaiw«r$aii  624,  b 
A^/ii|9,871,a;  509,  a 
„      rpiwovSt  652,  b 
Atydfuyot  271,  a 
A«ia<,  618,  b ;  615,  b 
AMlfifUKTOj  588,  a 
Merovpyla,  876,  a 

„  iyK^KMoff  159,  a 

Af  trovpTof,  876,  a 
Afxdrn,  881,  a;  870,  a;  509,  a 
Antaifwtovt  AfKdtnoyj  469,  b 
A««cay(f ,  A€K€»l(nait  469,  b 
A4fi0os,  440,  a 
A^(is,429,  a;  641,  a 

„      ^Ipofihri,  890,  b 
Aforn9,8,  a;  78,  a 
A^oSyo,  220,  b 
Anvfo^.  509,  a 
A^wiittroSy  82,  b 
A«VTc(,  890,  a 
A«rr<Jv,  181,  b 
A€VTO0'ini%ro5,  615,  a 
Acm^ny^of,  405,  a 
A^iTYi?,  288,a;  876,  a 
Affvi^bvt8«f,  288,  b 
AciMC<(Aiyov,  494,  a 
AcvK^s  XPv<r6sy  267,  b 
A«^»fia,  450,  a;  609,  a 
AcY^yo,  844,  b 
Ahcos,  872,  b 
A^v,  91,  a 
Ac«ri8cia,  876,  b 
A^adpiotr,  202,  a ;  255,  a 
Aff^iwj^  255,  a 
AffiffrriptSi  481,  b 
AnirvdoroiOf ,  499,  a 
A^rvdos,  818,b;  509,  a 
AJiKvBo^pos^  104,  a 
Afwiaicosy  876,  b 
A^Mua,286,  a;  688,  b 
A^roior,  688,  b 
Ai|y<^9,  819,  b;  486,  a;  684,  a 
Atiliapx^^^  ypafAfjMTUov, 

169,  b;  280,  a;  264,  a;  278,  a 
Afi^lapxoit  264,  a 
A^if ,  690,  b ;  698,  a 
Airovpyia,  876,  a 
AifioMOfUurrticiy  289,  a 
AAfiaywr6sy  658,  a 
AiBucdj  457,  a 
A<0to/9dA(N,  685,  a 
AlBoSj  6,  264,  a 

kfia^icuoSt  428,  a 

aycuMaSt  71,  a 

dp^dt,  71,  a 

icviuefiy6sy  404,  b 

XcviCiif,  404,  b 

wpaTfiPf  575,  b 
„      ff/3p««j,  71,  a 
AiB6<rrpwroVy  480,  a 
Ai6l9r^fiof,  158,  b 
AucrMf,  661,  b 
A^or,  15,  b;  218,  a;  268,  b; 
661,  b 
„        uMirriK6vy  661,  b 
Aira,5d8,b 
Aivopy  19,  a :  121,  b 
AtwofAOprvplov  d/ict),  678,  a 
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Aaroffrpariov  ypa^y  680,  b 

Aiirorallov  ypamij  680,  b 

AiiTrpcvciy,  15,  o 

Ai<rrpovy  581,  b 

Airpo,  181,  b;  188,  a;  888,  a; 

494,  a 
Airpw.  816,  a 
Aixoydf ,  427,  b 
AoTtiScr,  286,  a 
Ao7c7oy.  622,  b 
Aoyitrrhpioy,  282,  b 
Aayiariis,  181,  a ;  282,  b ;  584,  b 
AoyiffriKii,  74,  a ;  889,  a 
Aoyoypdpoit  890,  b 
A6yoi  iwiHuKTiKoi,  465,  b 

„      itpoif  268,  a 

„      vtunfyvpucoiy  465,  b 

„     awnfyoputoiy  700,  a 
Airyoiroiof,  890,  b 
A^»»,  78,  b;  81,  a 
Ao7x<^po'>  288,  b 
Ao9Tp6wt  108,  a 
Aoi8<M(as  Ukti,  691,  b 
Aor^Siov,  469,  b 
Aovr^p,  AovT^pioy,  104,  a 
Aoirrp(8cs,  489,  a 
Aovrpiiy,  108,  a:  106,  a 
„        yofWcWi  407,  a 
AovTpoip6poSt  407,  a ;  672,  b 
Ai^oSy  79,  a 
Aoxayrf»,288,  b;  612,  a 
Aox^a,  85,  a 
A6xoSy  288,  b  ;  285,  a;  612,  a 

„     Up6sy  286,  a 

„      UpBioSy  287,  a 
Ai;7(C<iv,  892,  a 
A^Kauty  899,  a 
A^icos,  842,  a 

A^pa,91,  a;  899,  b;  400,a 
AvffiSy  641,  a 
Avx^c'oy,  Avxyicty  Avx^ioy, 

187,  b 

A^X»'0»»8*>4»*5  8^»^ 
AvxvoGxos,  187,  b ;  869,  a ;  899,  a 
A&osy  182,  a 
AanroSvo'ia,  694,  a 
Aonrod^oi,  104,  a;  680,  a 


M. 

MayaZlCtiPy  429,  a 

MdyaSiSy  400,  b 

Maydsy  400,  b 

Ma7f  (pcia,  176,  b 

Mifycipor,  162,  a ;  176,  a 

Mov/j,  176,  a;  486,  a 

MaCoy  152,  a ;  627,  a ;  688,  a 

MaCow6fioSy  410,  a 

Ma(brra/,  86,  b 

Maifuucrripuiyy  182,  a 

MdKtWoy  887,  b 

Maicp<{v,  161,  a 

Mdjcrpoy  88,  b ;  104,  a ;  486,  a 

Ma\dxm  162,  a 

M<i\0n.  609,  a 

MaWdf,  194,  a;  611,  b 

Mdy9a\0Sy  856,  b 

MdofBpOy  89,  b;  149,  b;  404,  a; 

642,  b 
Mdimsy  881,  a 
MaydSy  687,  a 
Mai'<J0'n)/ios,  618,  b 
Mayrciov,  451,  b 
Marrcis.  288,  b 
McuniKiiy  410,  b 
MdpfMpoSy  404,  b 
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yiaptrWioVy  405,  a 
McfTvploy  678,  a ;  694,  b 
Mdprvf ,  695,  a 
Mflurr^pfi,  676,  b 
Miumyoyouoi,  406,  b 
McurrtTo^dpoi,  406,  b ;  528,  b 
Mdurriiy  810,  b 

MeurxoAMrr^,  110,  b ;  168,  a 
Mdh-rcv,  486,  a 
Mdxatpoy  81,  b ;  217,  b 

„        8tir\^,  814,  a:  688,  b 
Maxaip(6iov  9vrue6y,  217,  b 
Maxcuptoyy  81,  b 
Maxatpisy  688,  b 
Meya\oypa/^i€Ly  479,  a 

Miyapoyy  68,  b ;  240,  b ;  680,  a 
M^Si/AVOf,  411,  a;  629,  a 
„        irir7ip6s,  411,  a 
M4BoSy  167,  a 
Me^Soi  XaXZeUvyf  89,  b 
Mctcrvo»7<Jf,  40,  b 
MftXtxcu,  126,  a;  465,  a 
MfTov,  40,  b;  169,  b 
M^Xoi',  96,  b;  191,  b 

„      ypa/puc6yy  95,  b 
McAdb^oKov,  McAay5ox<7<Wi 

96,  a 
M9\dyioyy  95,  b 
Mc\am}pta,  128,  a 
M4\fi  i^iiioy  160,  b 
M4\iy  22,  a 
McA.UpaTov,  678,  a 
M4\iyot  ob96sy  241,  a 
McAirotrrro,  819,  a;  486,  b 
McAtrTorpo^eTov,  22,  a 
Mc\imiv9;,  22,  a 
McA/roMris,  22,  a 
McAA/poycf ,  266,  b 
M9?ioyp€uf>Uty  896,  b 
MtKowoiUu  428,  b ;  641,  a 
M^Aor  ardurifioyt  641,  a 
M9(rd$ay  219,  b 
M«0raii}A,iOS,  M^iravAos  Oipeiy 

248,  a 
M^<n7  (xop84),  427,  b 
Mc<n7/u3pla,  184,  b ;  285,  a 
Mc<ro/3a<rtAc^f,  864,  a 
Mtaoyaloy  647,  a 
Mc(r<^f(i},  488,  a 
Mctroicpiycif,  415,  a 
MctroiTTcirat,  685,  a 
Mfcdrri'nSy  74,  b 
M€<r6Toixoyy  -oj,  467,  a 
M^cnriAo)',  19,  b 
MfTofidrnSy  282,  a 
Mtrafio^y  287,  a;  428,  b 
Merayyi(tiyy  671,  b 
MfTcr/f in'M^i'.  182,  a 
McroAAucol  6Ueaty  688,  b 
M^raAXoy,404,  b;  414,  b 
Mtraynrrpisy  -«v,  152,  b 
M^ro^o,  574,  b 
Mtra^dy  6,  880,  a 
Mtrdcrrao'iSj  160,  a 
M^avAos  0opa,  248,  a 
MertwpoKoyloy  89,  b 
McTO^Kio,  606,  b 
MerolKtoyy  886,  a ;  416,  a;  616,  b 
M4roiK05y  415,  b  ;  606,  b 
MtrSmiy  52,  b;  61,  a;  416,  b 
MtrAwwpoyy  98,  a 
M«T0XA(C»»  866,  b 
M«TpijT^f,  122,b ;  416,b;  629, a 
M/rpoF,  412,  a ;  540,  a 
Mrrpoy6fioiy  416,  b 
Mrjitiefiy  19,  a 

8e  2 
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M^\ri,  158,  b 
MriMa,  191,  b 
M^\oy,  19,  b;  268,  b 
MV  Mtovy  182,  a 

„    f/(r/»v,  181,  b 

„    ^/i^Ai/iOS,  181,  b 

„    iardfiwoSf  181,  b 

„    icoiAof,  181,  b 

„    A^ctfv,  182,  a 

„    fxta&y,  181  f  b 

„    irav6tiMvoi^  182,  a 

„    vA^piys,  181,  b 

„    4>efv«v,  181,  b 
Vljifwi,  52,  b ;  652,  a 
MijTpoy^pTOi,  25,  a ;  456,  b 
MiyrpoAo/as,  679,  b 
Viitrp6itvoiy  169,  b 
Mirrp^oy,  65,  a ;  609,  b 

MnxwoToio^,  288,  a 

MiXioy,  418,  b 

MiAt€<ov,  588,  a 

MUrof ,  191,  b ;  816,  a 

VCifios,  416,  b 

Mura<$s,  285,  b 

fiov\9vriK6sy  118,  a 
8<iccurTiic((s,  685,  a 
„       ^KicAiytruumictJf,  264,  b 

Mitrtfoiz/icvoi,  141,  a 

Mi(rdovr.  •ovortfoi,  695,  a 

Mi<r9o^pof ,  286,  b ;  414,  a 
/mre^j,  288,  b 
l^yof ,  288,  a 
oxAos  Ici^iic^f ,  284,  a 

Vkiffdwiuiy  668,  a 

MurtfctfO-cws  ^iirtf ,  695,  b 

fILiaBiuffity  606,  a 

fHurBotrhSy  281,  b 

MMTdfltfrds,  86,  b  ;  414,  a 

Mtroi,  618,  b 

M(Tpo,157,  b;  417,  a 

Mfrpii,  76,  b ;  417,  a 

Mya  iixfropuc(iy  498,  b 

M<^tof,  842,  b ;  418,  b 
„      tnrdpifJLOSf  417,  b 

M<{0aKf  f ,  Mo^Mvcf  ,170,  a ;  848,b ; 
886,  a 

Motpa,  582,  b 

Moix^ioj  695,  b 

Mo<x<^<tf  ypa/^i  695,  b 

Mo\2/38aiya,  148,  b 

Mo\vfiBisy  817,  b ;  588,  a;  584, a 

MoKvfiiofAayrfla,  289,  a 

M6\vfiBoSj  415,  a 

MoFa^X^<h  ^1^>  ^ 
M<Jyapxof»  419,  a 
Moyds,  418,  b 
Moi^pf}S,  484,  a 
Moy6KpoTOSt  484,  a 
Moyoiidxoi,  885,  b 
Movo|v\ov,  29,  D 
Mov4»8/a,  641,  a 
MSpOy  278,  b ;  288,  b ;  537,  b 
Moplaty  298,  a;  447,  a;  668,  a 
Moprfi,  842,  b 
MovFvxto,  421,  a 
Mowvxi^i^i  182,  a 
Mouo-fio,  426,  a 
Movtrcioi^,  426,  a 
MovtruHi,  889,  b ;  426,  a 
Mox^65,  856,  b ;  857,  b 
Mv0os,  641,  a 
M^Owy  ^tuuy  271,  a 

Mvw  xo^'^^t  ^^^»  <^ 
Mvti^a,  826,  a 
Mvio0r($/3i},  810,  a 
MvierfiPf  891,  a 
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M^Ai},  -OS,  417,  b 
M^{a,  891,  a 
Mvoir<i(p»yf  s,  440,  a 
Mup(i|^o(,  661,  a 
MpikUKts,  126,  b 
M^poy,  660,  b 
MtY>oir»Xai,  661,  a 
Mvpp/voi,  oi,  211,  a 
MvoTayflrycif,  268,  b 
M^rcu,  122,  a;  270,  b 

„       wOatfitiSf  122,  a 
Mmtto^,  111,  a 
MvoT^pm,  429,  b 
MvoT^Ai},  152,  a 
M6irrpovy  152,  a;  480,  a 
MtH'i  127,  b 


N. 

N(<3Aa,  400,  b 
Naiapxos,  452,  a 
NmJs,  58,  b 
Sdpdri^i  810,  b 
Noirrol,  85,  a 

Navapx^a,  Ndvopx^'*)  4^«  ^ 

Nai$KXi}pof ,  606,  b 

Navicpap/a,882,b;  440,  b 

SavKpapos,  440,  b 

Navf,  481,  a 
„    fuucpd,  482,  a ;  488,  b ;  488,  b 
„    <rrpoyyvKri,  488,  b ;  488,  b 

Nai>ra<,  487,  a 

NavTiKcd  fftryypa^iy  805,  b ; 
606,  a 

UavTiKhv  idyfia/M,  805,  a 

NovroSdccu,  441,  b 

NcapcU  Siard^cis,  788,  b 

Nei3prs,8,  a;  441,  b 

Nfctrn  (xopJ^),  400,  a;  427,  b 

NcicpiWciTyoy,  819,  b 

Ncicpo^poi,  819,  a 

NcKvfa,  452,  a 

Ncit(;o/AayT€?ov,  455,  a 

Nc/ruo-io,  819,  b 

N^M«(h  N^/icia,  442,  a 

Nco8afu68fts,  170,  a ;  284,  a ; 
848,  b;  886,  a 

fJfOTfvKTiKd,  457,  a 

Nct^cnroirra,  824,  b 

NcwK^poi,  7,  a ;  442,  a 

Ncc^ia,  480,  b 

Nc(6f«68,b;  469,  a 

fifthroiKoiy  480,  b 

Srjts  iipyvpo\6yoi,  598,  b 

N^/io,  828,  a 

Nij/ia  aripuc6v,  574,  b 

NiytriroTpo^cia,  21,  b 

Ni}0rre/a,  680,  a 

Ntmrr^piov,  442,  b ;  464,  b 

Ulrpovy  816,  a 

Ni^aoi,  169,  b 

N(Mie?f,  440,  a 

NdfUfffMj  177,  b;  187,  a 

,.        Ac^Mp4ruo¥,  181,  a 

Sofilfffutros  9iaipopas  7pa^, 
695,  b 

No/io8ciirrat,  444,  b 

f9ofAO$4rai,  445,  b 

NoiiO^il^Aaices,  444,  b 

Nrf/iof,  177,b;  444,  b 
„      iypa/^St  ^^^t  b 
„      ftPT^as,  680,  a 
„      toios,  444,  b 
„      KOTOirrtit^f,  58,  a 
„      /icraAAuc^r,  415,  b 
„      Tp&B^afAlta,  698,  b 


N<j/i0f  nv0tic<jf ,  528,  b 
„      ^owtK6st  702,  b 
No/u<n)S,  690,  b 
NixroKo/ueior,  661,  a 
Sovfirirta,  181,  b 
NoOfi/ios,  177,  b;  492,  b 
N^fi<^,  49,  a;  824,  b 
N^{  iifUpOy  825,  b 
N^<ra,847,  a;  587,  b 


Z. 


neufBiieSsf  182,  a 
Kf^ayoi,  676,  a 
'  Bcyi}Aeur/a,  676,  b 
HcWa,  852,  b 
Z^rio,  628,  a 
HcWas  Tpo^,  695,  b 
Hcytircd  rpdircCat,  607,  a 
Hci'ticbv  Tf  Aoj,  13,  b 
U€yo\6yot,  286,  b 
Edwos,  852,  b ;  414,  a 

„     fU(r$o^6poSj  288,  a 
Bcyctfvcf,  248,  a;  858,  a 
H^trnys,  413,  b;  529,  a;  578,  b 
E/^f ,  78,  a ;  81,  a 
B<kuror,  226,  b;  589,  b 
Zv^Ai},  284,  b 
BvKoKowla,  828,  a 
BvAoy,  141,  b;  442,  b 

„      ZiKpovVy  822,  b 
Ku/ifioKaij  699,  a 
Hvpciy,  Evp6y,  688,  b 

Buo-T^X^'f  840,  b 

Bv0T(f ,  255,  a 

Ev<rr6y,  78, b;  81,  a;  287,  b; 

580.  b 
BviTTdr,  840,  a 
B^rpo,  27,  a 
3v<rrp/f,  599,  a 
3v<rrpoA^iru0of,  104,  a 


*0/3cA/<rirof,  177,  b;  446,  b 
*03cA<{s,  446,  b 
'O0ok6s,  181,  b 
*0/3oAo<rTc(Tat,  305,  a 
"(yyicoj,  475,  b 

„      Kcd  fidpoSj  94,  a 
'CXovrctTpo,  814,  a 
'0<<(rrcf,  574,  b 
*08oyro(^<m}f ,  282,  a 
'Odorr^^ory/ia,  282,  a 
*09oyr6rptjifiau  282,  a 
*0<oiroioi,  276,  b ;  849,  a ;  668.  a 
*08<{r,  855,  a 

*O0<fnf,  121,  b;  141,  a:  S55,  a 
*Oe<{vi0ir,  121,  b ;  141,  a 
Ofeurcf,  486,  a 
O/^ior,  488,  a 
OTi^ircf,  220,  b 
OU4rris  (SovAos),  575,  b 
Orjo»/*o,  141,  b;  243,  a;  847,  a 
Olin)<rit,  289,  b 
OJkirr^pcoy,  289,  b 
Oklo,  289,  b 

„     bLu&roixoSy  242,  a 
Otftitrr^f,  188,  a 
Ofirof ,  248,  a 
OlK6rpi^  (SovAos),  575,  b 
Olnipoi  0€pdMorr9St  ^O^t  * 
OtyurrfipM,  194,  a 
O^yoi^my,  671,  b 
Oty6fA9\it  673,  a 


Tf 


Otposj  671,  a 

ijcparosy  606,  a 
^itiw6s,  672,  b 
^i6iof,  674,  a 
0(Vox<»?}  604,  b;  609,  a ;  605,  a 
Olyox^Sy  4S5,  a;  605,  a 
OZy<4, 191,  b 
'OiiTTds,  91,  a;  550,  b 
020-^,  20,  a 
OUnmrrue^i  289,  a 
OU»poit6\oSf  97,  b 
OletyoiTK^oSy  97,  b 
"OffAcuriua,  680,  a 
'Oxpifias,  189,  a;  479,  a 
•OrrcKTTjpfj,  182,  a 
•OAryopxf«»  78,  a;  448,  b 
'OXicds,  488,  b 

„       <rtrayor/6Sf  582,  b 
'OKfuoyy  682,  a 
*OA/ios,  214,  b;  420,  a;  652,  b 
'OAoiravrcTy,  548,  a 
*OAoA^furra,  464,  b 
'OKoff^vfnrra  fpq/Of  408,  b 
"OAinj,  609,  a 
'OA^ftvia,  449,  a 
'O\vfiMdsy450,  h 
OXvfiwioyTKai,  94,  b 
'OAvpa,  18,  b 
"O/ifipos  6itwpiy6s,  92,  b 
*OAU»7ciAcurrcs,  888,  a;  646,  b 
*Oau>ioi,  170,  a;  227,  a;  849,  a 
'OAtoumyf  rvv  K^w,  74,  b 
'O/i^eupot,  280,  b 
'Otio4>wia,  426,  b 
*0/i^,  289,  a ;  452,  a 
'O/A^iyov,  448,  b 
'OfjL4»a\6s,  77,  b ;  220,  a ;  885,  a ; 

458,  a 
'OyfipatroKia,  289,  a 
"Ovofutf  448,  a 
^Oyofiom-iKdf  457,  a 
"Oyosy  149,  b;  825,  b;  417,  b 

„     fi6ptioSt  91,  a 

„     y6rtoSt  91,  a 

•O^'j,  8,  a 

"0^05,  499,  a;  672,  b 

*o|v/S^ioy,  8,  a 

'O^vBapov,  8, a;  226, b ;  881,  a; 

508,  b 
*0(v3cAc<s,  685,  a 
'0|<;M€At,  678,  a 
'CHroToK,  61,  b 
'Ori<r0Moiiof,  60,  a;  496,  b 
*Owiff$oie6ftcUf  194,  a 
'CHrMrao«rpf}ir/f,  128,  b 
'ChrAo,  82,  a ;  488,  a 
•0»Airrf  f ,  646,  b 
'OvAiToi,  82,  a ;  288,  b 
'OwKo&fiKfit  74,  b 
'Ow\6fMXoi,  286,  b 
•ChrAor,  685,  b 
*Ow6s,  21,  a 
*Owrdyioyy  248,  b 
•drHipia,  407,  b 
'Chrfl^  98,  b 
'Ot^PT},  92,  b 
'OpydC^tp,  870,  a 
''OpToyoy,  401,  a 
'Op7c«»r«s,  882,  a 
''Opyra,  429,  b 

'Opyvia,  418,  a;  456,  a;  660,  a 
*Op9ifidraty  817,  b 
'Opff/xaAJC0f,415,  a;  456,  a 
^OpeoardSioy,  264,  a 
'Opeom-deniSy  686,  b 
"Optfpoj,  184,  b 
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•OpMTTo/,  281,b;  850,  a 
"Opiroi,  865,  b;  457,  a 

„      fiov\tvruc6Sf  118,  a 

„      ydfUfWSt  695,  a 
•Op/iOJ,  419,b;  658,  b 
*Opyi9o0iipaSt  96,  a 
"Opyts,  91,  a 
"Opofiosj  19,  a 
•Opoi,74,  b;  850,  a 
'OpTuyoKoirla,  881,  b 
"OpvyfM,  111,  a 
"OpvyB,  -or,  18,  b 
*Op^cumy  K,r,\.  KdxtaatSi  692,  a 
*Op^«orcAc(rTa/,  456,  b 
'Op<p6sy  91,  b 
"Opxn^tdsy  558,  a 

"Opx'?*''**}  668,  a 

„        TDcryoc^,  640,  b 
*Opxvoruc/it  689,  b 
*OpX'i(rrpa,  622,  a 
'OtTioi,  458,  a 
'0(r(oMrts,  644,  a 
'Otrro/iax^o,  824,  b 
'OarpoKMot  825,  b 
*0<rrpaKiaft/6si  298,  b 
''OiTrpwcoi'.  298,  b;  499,  a 
'Otrxo^opto,  'Oo^o^<jpos,  457,  b 
Otfcrro,  652,  b 
ObyKioy  494,  a 
O^df,  241,  a;  855,  a 

„     XdiyoSt  61,  a;  59,  a ;  241,  a 

n     fidKtyos,  241,  a 
O^Ao/i^f,  278,  b 
O^po,  412,  b 
06pay<{f ,  284,  a 
Oipayia,  880,  a 
O^p/oxps,  78,  b ;  580,  b 
Obfflai^iay^s,  681,  b 

„      lyyfiof,  686,  b 

„      ^Hurtpd,  681,  b 
Obffias  9licri,  689,  a 
'O^oA/uJs,  485,  b 

„         icoicdf,  302,  b 
'O^iovxos,  91,  a 
''0^15,75,  a;  90,  b 
*0^ir7is,  405,  a 
*'Ox«'o>'i  77,  b 
•Ox«To/,  15,  b 
'Ox*^*,  76,  b;  856,  b 
*OxAoicpar(a,  281,  a;  449,  a 
'OxAof  iyopcuos,  286,  b 
'Oifrctpioy,  451,  b 
"Oifff  T^f  ^M^P«>  184,  b 
'Oif/ia  6c/Ai7,  285,  a 
"Oif/is,  641,  a 

"O^ov,  152,  a;  401,  a;  451,  b 
*0^owoi6Sf  176,  a 
'Oil'oirwAciov,  'Ot^oirvA/o,  400,  b 
'Oye0y»«r/uJ5,  597,  b 


n. 

UayKpartcurrtU,  465,  a 
nayKpcErioy,  465,  a 
UdBos,  641,  a 
noMb',  458,  a 

„     ififiaripios,  284,  b 
Ilai^yia,  824,  a 
ncuMryoryctoy,  896,  b 
na<8aye07<{s,  896,  a;  458,  b 
UatZapivytSt  18,  a 
ncuScf ,  266,  b ;  464,  a 

,.      fituriXucol,  287,  b 
naiioy6fwSy  458,  b'  607,  b 
naiioTplfiriSy  94,  a  ^  940,  b 
Ilcu6«ycf ,  18,  a 


78» 

noii^vcf,  288,  b 

n(£Aai(r/ia,  TlaKouafioffvyrij  891,  a 

noAatdrr^,  418,  b ;  468,  a 

UaKcdaTpOf  840,  a 

n(£Aeu,  415,  b 

ntiAij,  891.a;  478,  b 

„     6peii,  or  5p6(a,  891,  b 
Uaktyjfytfflti,  895,  a 
Ua\ui0dKXfioSy  588,  b 
naA(/<if^<rro>',  461,  b 
JlaKiy^ueid,  691,  b 
noA/yrovo)',  685,  a 
naAAwt^,  noAAflurtf,  696,  a 
U€tfi$curi\tl€Ly  418,  b 
IlcuiiSoie^ia,  468,  b 
ne(uftaxoi,  465,  a 
UdfjupvXoiy  170,  a ;  647,  a 
noycrycis,  270,  a 
novaO^vaia,  468,  b 
nay6i}/if(,  285,  a 
ncUSia,  Ilaydta,  465,  b 
IlarSoirctoy,  150,  a 
TIoy^Tupif,  844,  b;  465,  b 
UdynfjLOSf  182,  a 
Ueuayuu  465,  b 

IIoi'ov'A/a,  285,  a 
nay<j^ia,  527,  b 
Ilarrd/u/ios,  466,  a 
niinrDf,  111,  a 
nchrvpor,  884,  a 
nap<(j8curtf,  161,  a 
Uapafidreu,  286,  a 
Ilapa/Slat,  157,  a 
UapafikfifMrOy  440,  b 
Uapafi6\ioyf  UapdfioKoyy  691,  b 

696,  a 
naparyy^KuaTOy  271,  a ;  287,  a 
UapoyyaBlSy  79,  a ;  121,  a ;  476,b 
Uapaypa/pily  678,  a ;  696,  a 
UapeeywYfiy  286,  b 
UapdBttffos,  852,  a;  466,  b 
napaBo^oyliaiSy  94,  b ;  465,  b 
TlQpdHiotns  r&y  Upvy,  269,  a 
napaHicriy  696,  b 
nopoOvpior,  Ilap^vpof ,  855,  a 
napufidrriSy  221,  a 
napaiT<{>'io>',  191,  b 
nopcuvoAiz/iftara,  248,  b 
UapoKarafidWuyy  677,  b 
napoKarafioK^y  678,  a ;  698,  a ; 

696,  b 
IlapaicaTaO^ici),  696,  b 
nopoitarai^iciys  Sdo},  696,  b 
napaicaraitci<r9at,  697,  a 
Uapcucpo^iyy  892,  a 
nopoAcod'ety,  684,  a 
napaA^«iy,  684,  a 
nopoAfo,  647,  a 
nopoAiTU,  628,  a 
nt^poAos,  611,  a;  628,  a 
IltiipaAoi,  646,  b 
napafi4ariy  400,  a;  427,  b 
Ilapa^iyp/Sia,  80,  a 
TlapoH^i  ^27,  b 
Uapayoias  iiicriy  697,  a 
napay6fAwyypai^y266y&;  444,b; 

697,  a 
Uttpdyvu4>0Sy  407,  a 
Uapa^6yu>yt  219,  b 
Tlapait4rturfiay  248,  b 
napimrXAia,  92,  a 

Tlapdwtixvt  ^^*  ^ 
napcnrAcvpidfo,  80,  b 

Uap€ewp€ff09iay  679,  a  ;  697,  a 

Uapawptafifias  ypvprti^  850,  b ; 

697,  b 


790 

Tlapofiittarmy  440,  b 

nmpdffyifiot^,  86S,  a;  485,  b 
noiMf^rrof.  119,  b ;  466,  b 
Timpaffm^vi,  661,  a 
IlapaffT^,  87,  a;  S4S,  a 
najMCtfTCM-is,  688,  a ;  697,  b 
napatrrdrai,  160,  b;    486,  a; 

685,  a;  640,  a 
Tlapdra^iSy  488,  a 
noporUAciy,  684,  a 
TlapmrlkkHrecu,  6^  b 
IlaparlXrpuu,  27,  a 
napaTpw^fiara,  682,  a 
nopaxo^y^TifMOi  169,  b 

liopSaXiy,  8,  a 

nap^77pcnrT0f,  881,  b ;  697,  b 
nap4yypa^<Hy  169,  b;  697,  b 
Uapapt^tuf,  698,  a 
IliUM8p(a,  698,  a 
mpOpoi,  282,  b ;  696,  a 
Ilap^/Scurit,  78,  b 
Uap€/JifidK\faf,  892,  a 
nap«{cip«ff'/a,  484,  a 
Tlap€wwiifjLOSf  416,  a 
nap^220,  b;  476,  b 
UapviopicUf  Ilap^iopos,  221,  a 
TlapBtyUu,  278,  a 
Ilaptf/yof,  91,  a 
napety^w,  468,  b 
n<LM>8of,  160,  a;  486,  b ;  640,  b 
n^poucoSf  415,  b 
TldpoxoSf  407,  a 
Ilapvvcin),  427,  b 
nopv^,  266,  a;  887,  b 
Uaptfriiti,  198,  a 
Uaards,  248,  a 
n£urr(jf ,  248,  b 

nourrom>ioi',  IlcM'ro^il^i,  469,b 
TlarpaKolaSy  679.  h 
naTp6S€f  bvofjuiittr^oit  448,  b 
Tlarpov6yuoii  471,  b 
Ilarpoi/Yot,  690,  b 
TloMirucainty  418,  b 
n^8i|,  208,  a 
IleSicuoi,  646,  b 
n^iAa,77,  a;  128,  a 

„       irrcp<$cvra,  610,  b 
nc8<Krrp(£/3ai,  668,  b 
n/(a,  220,  a 
Of uurovrtiTra/,  866,  a 
ncC<^raipot,  287,  b;  288,  a 
IlcCbl  <ri;/<ftaxoi»  288,  a 
ncU><ys,  223,  b 
nfur/iOTo,  488,  a 
n^Aoi^oi,  208,  b ;  647,  a 
ncAdroi,  842,  b ;  472,  b 
n^Acepoy,  412,  b 
n4\tKV5,  88,  b ;  662,  a 
n^X/io,  128,  a 
nfATOO-To/,  82,  a ;  285,  b 
n/ATij,  80,  b 
n^Xvyrpo,  129,  b;  861,  a 
ntV/iara,  407,  a;  647,  a 
Iltmuirovpy6iy  485,  b 
nf/imCScf.  284,  a 
nefiirao"r^f,  889,  a 
ncWoTOi,  478,  a 
ncvroSpax/i^oy,  182,  a 
n^vraeXoy,  478,  b 
nevTOKocrto^diAiyot,  166,  b ; 
646.  b 

rif  KTttirri;x«»  ®^»  * 
n^KTf  ypofifialy  828,  a 

ncvTcAie/ffiy,  827,  b 

Tl9vr4Ki0oSy  840,  b 
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ncrrcrnpft,  449,  b ;  631.  a 

ncrnfirdrra^xo'f  487,  a 
IlcmiirJrropos,  488,  b 
ncrnyico<rr€^W0iu,  474,  a 
flcmiirtKmft,  474,  a 
ncmficMrr^p,  288,  b 
TltpniictHrroKiyoSt  474,  a ;  616,  b 
TltmiKoar^,  288,  b ;  646,  a 
ncm)«ro<rr«^f,  616,  b 
ncrH^nis,  171,  b ;  484,  a 
Ilerrtryicioy,  494,  a 
Xl4irtpL,  486,  a 
n4w\os,  262,  a;  464,  b 
Ilcpkirrof,  624,  a 
ncp/of^to,  86,  b 
Utplawrov,  85,  b 
Ilcpi/idtaiyy,  278,  a 
Tlcpi/SaplSfS,  128,  b 
UtplfiKflfM,  264,  a 
Tlcp^iSoAot,  642,  b 

n  /cp<{s,  68,  b 

nepijSpaxi^vioy,  76,  a;  120,  a 
ncpnrpo^,  479,  a 
ncp/ocimror,  819,  b 
ricpiSpofUBcf ,  840,  a 
TltplSpofioSj  688,  b 
ncp(Ca>Ma>  04,  b ;  162,  b ;  891,  b 
Utpifiyrrrfis,  288,  a 
UtpiKopwioy,  76,  a 

ncpiic^X^<<"'>  1*^^)  ^ 
ncpiir»rciy,  128,  a 

Tl€pifubcrpuu,  466,  b 
ncpiiti|p(8ia,  80,  a 
ncpiycy,  484,  b ;  487,  a 
nepioSoriicai,  94,  b 
ncp(o6of,  640,  a 
Utpioucls,  474,  b 
n^ploiKoSt  170,  a ;  474,  a 
UtpiopBpoff  184,  b 
Ilcp^arof,  426,  a 
ncpiir^cta,  641,  a 
ncplvAovr,  488,  b 
ncpiir<^ior,  868,  a 
ncpiT^Xapxof ,  278,  b 
mpiiroKoSy  278,  b 
TltplwTfpoSt  69,  b 
Utpiwrwrtrtiyf  287,  a 
TltpippairHipiaj  898,  b 
Ilcpidric^Aior,  476,  b 
ncpurircAir,  474,  b 
Ufpurmurft/isy  287,  a 
Utpia(roi,  74,  b 

ncpurrcpcci^,21,b;  192,  a;  661, b 
ncpKrrcporpo^cioy,  192,  a 
ncpt^Tfo,  264,  b 
lltptariapxosy  264,  b ;  898,  b 
IlfptoTuAtov,  248,  a 
TlfploTuKos,  476,  a 
ncpiorxoiv/iciy,  286,  a ;  489,  a 
Utpirtixifffi6st  661,  b 
TlfpirioSf  182,  a 
nepiro/icvs,  666,  b 
ncpiTp<(x'<»'f  401,  b 
Ufpix^y  826,  a 
Ilcpovarpis,  258,  a 
Xlcp^rn/io,  808,  a 
UtpfffvSy  91.  a 
ncp(riir(£,  -a/,  129,  a 
ncportid)  fioKTYipttlj  102,  b 
ncp<{n},  -tt,  808,  a ;  685,  b 
Ufffffolt  328,  a 
ll€ra\urfi6sy  299,  a 
n^roAov,  120,  a ;  299,  a 
ntra\ovpy6sf  120,  a 
n^reuror,  484,  a 
n^roi/pov,  n^cupoy,  476,  b 
n^pa  iy^KatrroSt  271,  a 


Uerpo$6\oiy  685,  a 

ncrrc/o,  828,  a;  428,  b 

nc^nf,  804,  a 

n€{neri9f  BaHoKow^ofy  610,  a 

TiffyfiOj  472,  a 

IIiyodAioy,  119)8^,  488,  a 

nijicrtr,  400,  b 

THiKij^,  78,  b 

nnXoirar/f,  181,  a 

n^in^.  618,  b 

Unvlitir0aiy  616,  a 

TUiyUni,  194,  b 

nnWov,  614,  b 

n^po,  121,  a;  404,  b;  474,  a 

Urixvs,67,  a;  217,  a;  899,  b; 

418,  a 
Iliccrr^p,  Tlitarfiptov,  684,  a 
nidcMK,  671,  b 
Ilteofxia,  286,  a ;  671,  a 
nreoj,  499,  b ;  609,  b ;  671,  b 
nlKnfjMy  176,  b 
UiKnraHif  176,  b ;  484,  a 
niAi8ior,  484,  a 
niXof,  79,  a;  129,  a;  175,  b; 

284,  b;  488,  b 
„       i^wwfios,  274,  a 
UumKue^if  89,  b 
Utydkioy,  479,  b;  608,  b 

„        ripairuc6vy  624,  a 
Tliwwisy  608,  b 
Iltyaicoilifin},  486,  a;  619,  b 
n/ra{,  162,  a;  479,  b;  609,  b; 

608,  b 
„      ^incAiyo-uurrur^s,  189,  b/ 

281,  b;  264,  a 
nliroy,  167,  a 
n/<rof ,  -ov,  19,  a 
Uitvplas,  486,  a 
nirvsy  866,  a 
nXov/^y,  824,  b 
TIAoio-ioi^,  287,  a 
IlAiUccT,  672,  a 
IIAaicovrroirou^s,  486,  b 
lUoKOvs,  486,  b 
lUoi^ai,  486,  b 
UKi/TTtyL  881,  a;  886,  a 
nXararn,  824,  a 
nAarcry«^ior,  824,  a 
IWariayiyuoSy  178,  b 
l\\4epov,  412,  b 
nA«id8cf,  91.  a 
nXfttfToiSoAtirSa,  828,  a 
nXcupo/,  74,  b 
nXvytftfpi}  &7opas,  IS,  a 
nA^rrpoy,  400,  a 
nXi^/iyn,  219,  a 
nXi}A^68froi',  219,  b 
nAimox<^  269,  a 
nXifew/*o,872,b;  487,  a 
nXii^/oy,287,a;  828,  b;  S70,a; 

685,  a 
UXa^is,  870,  a 
nxlrdos,  68,  a ;  870,  a ;  489,  a 
nx^iceutos  BcpoWmit,  91,  b 
nXtfin^  428,  b 
nXo^TkM,  448,  a 
nXovTMCparfo,  449,  a 
nx^cty,  816,  b 
nXvmfpto,  489,  a 
nXvrrpiScf ,  489,  a 
UviyoSy  161,  a 
IloSai'tTTT^p,  478,  a 
noScm,  12d,  b 
n<(8cf,  438,  a;  486,  b 
no8<MC(£icirn,  141,  b 
Uoirivis,  668,  a 
noiirr<(f,  169,  b 
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nowUar,  689,  b 
naW,3B8,  a;  748,  b 
nini,  968,  b 
noAfuw^v,  367,  n 
I1al/>uvri>i,  66,  a;  480,  b 

n^ii,  TU\M,  sae,  b 

nii\>T<fa,IGe,bi  189, a;  693,1 
noAfnii,  169,  a;  116,  a 
U6Kai,  386,  A ;  850,  b ;  190,  a 
Tlakiymrai,  74.  b 

niAu>ui«ia,  BSe,  b 


nojnil,  287,  a 
nsKT^t,  464,  b 
n^RtH,  S4T,  a 
novomai^,  486,  b 
nwmi'w,  346,  b 

nJpm,  846,  b 

napritir  r^Xot,  SM.  b :  616,  b 
TtefimB^'i'it,  346,  b 
no^n'OTiAcit^f ,  845,  b 
nfynia.  808,  a 
ILf«ra{,  TT,  b 
aipwti,  366,  a ;  808,  a 
noJM^fvfai  ^d)>)v,  378,  a 
TloattStAr,li%t, 
noairta,  896,  b 
Ttaraiiii,  91,  b 
IIbtI  Inipa,  385,  a 
Tlordcparov,  167,  a 
n^ai,  605,  a 
nofi,  4  IS.  a 
nparit,  396,  a 

IVilcTmHt,G]l,b:e7T,  a;  708,1 
npaittpyiSoi.  489,  a 
npoffiT,  96,  ■ 
niwHu  Af6ai,  676,  b 
npoTifiiia,  961,  a 
IIf»ir8(Ia,S38,  a;  893,  b 
n«n|Hti.  838,  a 
n^mirr^pf  I,  313,  a 
npivr,  134.  a;  671,  b 
npMTtrydai  ypa^,  698,  a 
n<Hi»>fo.  986,b;  BIM.b;  637,  i 
npoo/ptirti,  641,  a 
npoaiwrtiAi),  03,  b 
n^floXii,  313,  b;  698,  a 
npaSaM^vMo.  118,  b ;  361,  b 
Tipi$ou\oi,  6ie,  b 
Tlpoyiiu\a,  407,  a 
nparnrrplSHir,  640,  a 
lipoyvfwdjTfUPrOj  160,  a 
np<(to/ut.  60,  a;  340,  b 
IVoIihTia,  667,  b ;  608,  a 
npaSoalai  ypii^,  693,  a 
npAiHTit,  93,  b 
TlfKHSpfa,  619,  a ;  638,  b 
npiiSoai.  118.  a 
nfHMiir4>(vif,9e7,a;8Ta,a;601.] 
npotiiT^opai  SCcii,  GIB,  a 
Ilfwt^iJAioi',  [IpiH,u:^aMi,  4SE, : 
nfHWt<ri[,SlB,  b 
Ilpo0«r^a,  689,  a;  698.  b 
npo#<ir;iJat  y6^i,  606,  b 
n^iMwwr.  318  a ;  856,  a 
npoitiH  iTOTi/itiiia,  860,  ■ 

SIki),  ae6,a;  699,  a 
npoft,  40a,  b:  666,  fa',  699,  a 
npJicAq(rii,n88,b:  66S,b;  694, 


'  ih'B^ayo'r.  576,  e 


634,1 


nfmdiucr.  191.  I 
IllMKlfxv,  91,  b 
nixfAoTDt,  641,  a 


nfouarrfu 


ila,  163,  b 
lfiaxai,81,  a;  363,  a 
npDfitToirfSia,  476,  b 
npsffliiHii,  74,  b 
nptifU^crT|>iat,  406,  a 
IWiiaxBoi,  68,  b 
Hpiiwai,  60,  a 
HfHfnui,  701,  a 
nporofol,  T^fU  JK,  86,  a 
Tpa4>A  TpaJfioT 
701,  a 
npoM/io/,  384,  b 
npcitrla,  853,  a ;  678,  b 
npilitm,  B63,  a 
npn-fffu  i^ArrnlrTlBt,  eOE 
np((ir\iiirfia,  610,  a 
njn^otM,  486,  b 

npeir^\ata,  619,  b 
TIpippTiTii,  988,  b 
Ilpti  DSvp  ifin),  851,  a 
npoirSoA^,  488,  a 
llpiWi)A^«,  318,  a 
npiaStan,  S38,  a 
np^e<Ta>-,194,b 
ntwo-ica^rfAiua*,  167, 

537,  a 
npoariiruir,  633,  a 
ni}6aK\v"',  688,  bi  601,  b 
nfioaiiiyitirii,  6,  a 
npdiroSiu  ri/tn'tKai,  663,  a 
npifffaJavYp^iifavftli,  lis  b 
npinoSof,  611,  a 
ItpHTTltl,  343,  a 
npaari-ms,  590,  b ;  680.  a 

Tsi;  g^^v,  590,  b 
l()OffT.p»«io»,  110,  b;  476,  b; 

610,  a 


701 
nrtprfftv,  893,  a 
tlTipitrra  rAiAa,  610,  b 
nnp^ia,  79,  b 
IlrAir,  16,  b  ;  661,  b 
nuov^ui,  697,  b :  699,  a 
nirwc^i^r,  189.  a 
nvcv^w.  GS1.  b 
n</rfiayfa,  636,  a 
nvyMifi  TIvyiiovirTi,  636,  a 
,    nuT*',  418,  a 

n^\oi,e8,b:  104,a;  lOT,  b; 

B10,b 
flixMt,  89,  b 
ni»ia,  638,  a 
nMwi,  690,  a 
HuB^^r,  866,  b 
nuJtrArrijfioj,  618,  b 
n^iwffii,  387,  a;  388,  a 

nii)urriinu,  80,  b 
n^D,  407,  b 

„     Ksnupcumf,  857,  b 
nuAft,  498,  b 
nuADf*,  348,  a;  408,  b 


873,  a 


nfvr/Aiia  71 
npoTOfd)  I" 


npoTi>iOfjjT<(i.  01,  a 
UpaBrfiJiai,  18,  a 


npe^iKai,  387,  a 
npox'fwwfa,  118,  b;  167,b; 


84,  t 


npityooi,  ,  , 
Tlfidxuiia,  671,  b 
npDH^uxrdi,  678,  a 


npi>^irnv  Of 
npufo^T'O, 
npuTcmfn,  118, 


inuipeiaairBai,  186,  b 


!!(..«■, 


98,  b 


nput,  1: 
nparfa  8lf  Ai|,  386,  a 
npifptii,  187,  a 
npvTir/avxmff,  343,  a;  689, 
npan-fporti,  366,  b 
npoTdisAADr,  388,  a 
npsmticarrfiDt.  316,  a 
tl/HrrrtAtiar,  351,  a 
n)»T«rTdn|],  180,  a;  381,  a 
IlT^  40,  a 


;  131,  b ;  608,  b 
610,  a;  699,  a 
IF,  533,  b 


6B7,b 
iwTvyithmt,  858,  a 
VTWrrifi,  658,  a 
„       iwirfaxo',  ^68,  a 
fli^io,  868,  a 
nifnl,  818,  b 

;    Ili'piaT^uu',  101,  a;  107,  b 
nvfiaHi,  66,  a;  703,  b 
nwHcoIif,  818,  b 
aifftv,  486,  b 
Ili^f ,  18,  a 
auppixD,  697,  b 
n«pp.*.9T,f..  464,  b 
Uvpaii,  388,  b 
n\if^6pot,  970,  a 
n^w.  111,  a 
ntryieroTpi^i,  111,  a 
tlBAqTifpur,  189,  b 
ni>fia,6S,  a;  861,8 
n&fat,  69,  a ;  60,  b 


'Pdflloi,  77,  b  ;  103.  bi  8 
'Pa^Sailvai,  13,  a;  886,  b 
'VaBSiKpifm.  886,  b 
'fi&maa,  61,  b 
'PofilvriSi,  616,  b 
'Ponrrijp,  408,  b 
'Pairlff^ucro,  117,  a 
'Pil^aral,  163,  a 
■Po*(i,  1,  b 
'PdTOJ,  368,  b 
■Prfria,  873,  b 
'Pir^di,  663,  b 
'Hofii,  3T1,  a 
'Prfropit,  6B6,  a 
'P+rpB,a65,  h;  587,  a 
■Pifjypa,  814,  a 
'Pfrq,  191,  a ;  387.  b 
'Pfrqfui,  560,  b  ;  S74,  b 
'VtrowiK-q,  108,  b 
'PiifSior,  810,  a 
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'Piwls,  810,  a 
'PiirumjPf  810,  a 
'P/o-Kor,  641,  a 
'P/i^amrit,  680,  a 
'PMimij  618,  a 
'PoS^^Ai,  678,  a 
'Po8«Wa,  852,  a 
'P6fi0os,  268,  b ;  657,  b 
'Pofi^a/a,81,  b;  687,  b 
'P^iraAov,172,a;  660,  a;  668,  b 
*PAwrpop,  856,  b 
'Pv0fwcij,  426,  a 
'PvBfuypa^la,  806,  b 
'Pvffcb^,  542,  a 
'Pv/io,  588,  a 
'P^MAiail04,b;  816,  b 
'Pv/idf,  49.  a;  219,  b 
'Pinnrcnro/,  484,  b 
'PfMTia  o/rffto-tfai,  608,  b 
'Pifra7«7f  ^r,  220,  b 
|Pt;T<^y,  510.  a;  541,  a 
'Pwwaypa^lti,  479,  a 


X 


Xafi^mit  654,  a 
Nf,  650,  b 

Siyi},  141,  a ;  651,  b 
^  fny,  684,  a 
XdyioVf  889,  a 
21(7^40,  551,  b 

TAkkos,  162,  b;  417,  a;  672,  a 
JdKOh  77,  a 

Xa\afuri€it  611,  a ;  628,  b 
2(i\vi7|,  210,  b 
SaAvurrifr,  264,  a 
So^dmy,  400,  b 
Xa^fiviclirrpiaj  554,  a 
SoyMXiOF,  128,  a 
2ay8aA/<ricof,  161,  a 
l4y9aX0P,  128,  a 
2ay8a/MUny,  191,  b 
Xatf^vmit  554,  a 
2ay(r,  856,  a;  479,  b;  690,  b 
^apdfiapat  664,  b 
JidMUtWt  i9,  a 
Xd^icaritt  554,  b 
2ci>8c6^  688,  b 
2^<ra,  81,  a;  287,  b 
2apia'oip6pott  288,  a 
^arpdarntf  655,  b 
SoTvptitoy  BpafAOf  680,  a 
lirv^i,  688,  a 
2a6vioyf  Xavviwt  88,  b 
Sovpfltfnfp,  78,  b 
2*$dfffua,  2c/3a<rr<i,  100,  b 
2f/9a<rrcia,  42,  a 
2ffi«un'6st  101,  a 
SfuwiOf,  Sftpo^pdt,  221,  a 
Jtflpiotf  91,  b 

Scicrrpoy,  682,  a 

2cA/r,  884,  b 

2cAAoi  &yiTr^o8tff,  452,  a 

2i|«r^f ,  68,  b 

„      fiv<rTiK6sy  58,  b ;  271,  a 
2^Aui>  ^18,  b;  667,  a 
2i)/ua/(L  288,  b ;  680,  a 
^fifAOffia,  429,  a 
^fiara  l^irvpa,  289,  a 

„      0Ao7wir«(,  289,  a 

Utiov,  178,  b ;  264,  a ;  862,  a ; 

186,  b ;  446,  a 

fjUKlvBioyt  665,  a 

9uc6yf  674,  b 
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XiB^i  X$^yiov,  88,  b 
2ly\os,  178,  a;  181,  a;  182, a; 

679,  b 
Ifv^vrity  88,  b 
lioifpofiayrf  la,  280,  a 
2/6i}pot,  414,  b 
2(6i}po^opc(y,  701,  b 
JiKwraf  679,  b 

2lttiy¥it,  160,  b;  679,  b;  640,  b 
SuctyKurr^f,  579,  b 
tucippiop,  679,  b 
2iKiPPorvp0iri^  160,  b 
SUAof,  182,  a;  679,  b 
Sticu^ia,  129,  a 
XlkXvfiof,  411,  a 


2iia«r(y0ioy,  566,  a 


Ei^wi^,  121,  b;  141,  a 
2iy»ir/r,  191,  b 
2i<r^a,202,  a;  472,  b 
SiTcvri^f,  801,  a 
JUrriyuPt  582,  b 
2(Tnp^<r(ov,  285,  b ;  607,  b 
2fTi|0'ir,  528,  b 
SiroSffio,  588,  a 
Siroir^Aiyr,  682,  b 
Xtrost  18,  a;  286,  b ;  682,  b 
Xlrov  9ltai,  686,  a;  698,  b 
Siro^vAoKCiOK,  851,  b 
2<ro^^Aa|,  582,  b 
2irr^3iy,  886,  a 

2/rTt;3of,862,a;  886,  a;  411,  a 
SiTflinff,  588,  a 
Xl^apot,  440,  b 
2/^«i^,  89,  a 
SjcoAc^co',  15,  a 
2icaA(f,  XKoKurr^fHOPf  555,  a 
SKoAAt^f,  488,  a;  485,  a 
XtdfifiOt  669,  b 
Xceardoffij  94,  a ;  460,  b 
Sica^fftoy,  459,  b ;  560,  b 
2ir«(^,  88,  b.;  218,  a ;  881,  a 
iKwprfpopia,  854,  b 
XcaipfiipopoSj  464,  b 
Siri^f oir,  194,  a ;  669,  b 
2k4woppop,  88,  b ;  662,  b 
Sircuo^my,  74,  b 
Xc9vowoi6t,  475,  a 
Sicffuo^pof ,  288,  b 
XnyHi,  18,  a;  228,  a;  608,  b; 

622,  a 
Xmipoypaipla,  479,  a;    628,  b; 

688,  b 
Xeiiwrpop,  102,  b ;  684,  b ;  560,  a 
Xcia,  479,  a 

SiciiBffloy,  660,  b ;  627,  a ;  600,  a 
Xctaifi4>opia,  864,  b 
2KtaBUrHfi,  660,  a 
XciollHipat,  860,  b 
Sxtofiaxla,  886,  b 
Xcids,  528,  b ;  627,  a 
2Ktuw69iop,  871,  b 

Xriiiwi',  102,  b 


n 


Xcmvovf,  878,  a;  668,  b 


2«r(pa,  680,  a 

Xeipa^fia,  :bclpa^St  826,  b 

Xttptruty  284,  a 

Ixipo^pla,  660,  b 

2iupo^pt6Pi  182,  a 

XcdAio,  605,  b 

SiroAiik  &yo8of ,  60,  b 

Sic^AAvf .  104,  a 

XcoXowiia,  2<c^Ao\^,  216,  a 

JU6fifipoSi  451,  b 

Sicoir^f,  287,  a 

Xcop^ios,  91,  b;  194,  a;  686,  b 

2«^Au,  281,  a 

^6poSf  126,  a 


2«vT(iAi|,  102,  b ;  275,  b;  ..a;,  h; 

686,  a 
Sxvrfm  /^f,  472,  b 
„       ft/irrt^^  810,  b 
SmrroS^f,  200,  a 
2«vT0t,  810,  b 
Sicd^of ,  508,  a 
2^%/ia,  Zaatim^  880,  b 
2M^Ai|,  168,b;  660.  b 
XfuXloPy  656,  b 
Sjuii^M,  688,  b 
XfUP^,  581,  b 

2<(3n>  ^^.  • 

IC<JAof  tdfrox^ttpou  238,  a 
Sop^f.  819,  b 
2ovMp<oir,  600,  a 
7,rr6iiw,  418,  a ;  587,  a 
7,w6»fi,  49,  a;  78,  b;  613,  b: 

615,  a 
%waihir6ft  615,  a 
ZvdpTora, 800, a;  302, a ;  861a. 
XmpTMP,  588,  a 
Ivouprmrw,  170,  a 
2mbrov,  488,  a;  583,  a 
2vff«pa,  58,  a;  66,  b;  19$.  b; 
288,  b 
iB^ctof,  126,  b 

trrpvnry^**  5292,  b 

2vffUH>iri^aA0v,  58,  a 

2irffv8«,  687,  b 

Sriffo/ci^,  418,  b ;  4C8.  a ;  oAifi.  b 

Sv^TTof,  587,  a 

2«oA«(f,  80,  a;  202,  a 

2«or8a<,  269,  b 

„       *lff0fUKai,  860.  a 

2wop9o^post  269,  b 

2vvp(r,  161,b;  587,  a 

2TtJiio9p6fj»St  224,  a ;  587,  b 

2rdZiop,  224.  a;  412,  b ;  SH1,^ 

SriBior,  687,  a 

2r«(afcni888,a;  638,  a 

Sro^^f,  241,  a;  287, a;  855, 4; 
886,  a;  490,  b 

XroBfWvxoft  806,  b 

SriUMrf  f ,  588,  b 

2t^i|,  SroA/j,  661,  b 

Jriudptt,  582,  a 

2r(^irot,  510,  a 

2rQfiT6s,  215,  a 

Xrdfftfta,  160,  b 

2rdinuop  tU\ot,  641,  a 

Sror^p,  177,  b;  178,  b;  16i  a 

2refHip  AaptueSsi  181,  a 

Xravp6st  216,  a 

Sro^vA^  888,  b 

Sriyvr,  91,  a 

Srcipa,  482,  b;  486,  a 

Sr^AAciK,  486,  b 

Xr§Kfiopiatf  668,  b 

SWfifia,  696,  b 

Xrtiwrriftost  178,  b 

2rcp«o3iTirr,  51,  b 

Srcpc^f  apt$fiist  74,  b 

2rc4^cunpr Alitor,  211,  a 

2rc^ar7^<fpof,  464,  a 

2rt4^apovot6sj  211,  a 

SW^cvof ,  91,  a ;  211,  a 

Bvp€aTuc6ti  841,  a 
y^iof,  91,  b 
(crac^ff,  212,  a 

Jtrt^dpmfta,  211,  a 

jTneoBiVft^tf  167,  b ;  254,  b 

SrnAcu  «po/8A^TCf ,  148,  b 

XrhK'n,  818,  b ;  672,  a ;  896,  b 

Sr^^toTO,  686,  b 

2Tfifi6piopj  618,  b 

2ri^ftmVy  124^ 


It 


IfHiPtOj  268,  b ;  629,  b 
Sriipryl,  219,  b ;  822,  b 
Sr^yyio,  JirtyfioriaSi  596,  b 
^rlufu,  l.rimus,  816,  a 
IrixfSy  288,  b 
IrrixoSi  484,  a ;  640,  a 
3tA€77/j,  27,  a ;  599,  a 
Sroa,  242,  a ;  248,  a;  498,  b 

y,     fiofftXueiij  112,  a 

„      irotirlXif,  18,  a 
SrotStoK,  671,  a 
"Xrotx^^oVf  850,  b 
Srmyof,  160,  a;  484,  a 
2roA^  Sccri^tTif,  158,  a 
2T<(fuoif,  220.  b 
Jfrouisy  189,  b ;  682,  a 
1nr6fu»tujiy  868,  a 
SrpaTfii^ifU)},  169,  b 
l.TparrrfiOf  598,  a 
jTpaT^ioi',  698,  b 
'Xrpwnfy6sy  598,  a 

„  4(aWAf#rvt,  518,  b 

„  b  iw\  rks  <rviAfjLoplaSy 

604,  b 
I.Tpar6wtioiff  289,  a 

„  iciyf ly,  287,  a 

Srpor^f ,  288,  a 
2T/>€/3Aovy,  684,  b 
2T/>€«T(yda,  827,  a 
2TpcTT({t,  687,  b 
^p4<f>9Uff  892,  a 
^Tp6fii\oSf  268,  b ;  825,  a 
^Tp6fi$os,  825,  a 
SrpcM^^s,  142,  a 
2Tpo^,  160,  b ;  278,  a 
2Tp4^ry|,  142,  a 
^Tp6^toVt  167,  b;  254,  b 
2Tp«»/ia,  274,  a ;  872,  b ;  404,  b ; 

611,  b 
ZTp<w/xaT<$8f o'fioy,  404,  b 
2Tp<6/bur9),  872,  a ;  611,  b;  628,  b 
1rfWTrip€S,  485,  b 
SrvAoiSanyr,  61,  b 
SrvAof,  61,  b;  596,  b 
ZTvimipu68i)t  7^,  415,  b 
SrvpcUioy,  857,  a 
Srv^itttTot,  882,  a 
Z^iSoirxo'i  621,  b 
2u/SVi?>  688,  a 
ZvT^ci'**')  8iB8,  a 
J^vyypdfifMTCi,  886,  a 

n  Kol  v6fUfUlf  176,  b 

2tfy7pa4^,  805,  a ;  606,  a 
„         yavTuHii  805,  b 
ZtO^fccrr^iNrif ,  92,  a 
livyKOfutrHipuij  27,  a 
^vyicofuffr6$j  486,  b 
2iryxopi|7«ri',  159,  b 
^vKdfuyoVf  816,  a 
Svicoy,  19,  b 
^uKo4>dymi$y  608,  a 
ZvKO^arr^os  ^pa4>i^,  608,  b 

„  Oiicri,  708,  b 

ZvXoi,  608,  b 

lM?i\afih  hJbid^Htpoiy  540,  a 
SvAAoiSJCciy*  888,  b 
SvAAo^CiS,  286,  b ;  608,  b 
Svft^^Aoioi',  805,  a ;  604,  a 
l,vii$o\aiwv  ilicrit  699,  b 
Zim)3oAif,  151,  b 
^^fifioKovj  619,  b ;  684,  b ;  699,  a 

M         iy6ii0Vf  289,  a 
IvtifUktiv,  9iim  inr6t  699,  a 
S^ftJBovAot,  698,  a 
l^fkfiAxoh  284,  b 

„  Imrtis,  288,  b 

»«Co^,  288,  b 
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Huimoploj  604,  a ;  651,  b 

Zv/uiro<rfopxo'f  605,  a 
'S,vijar6<rtoVi  604,  b 
JivfjupopftSt  489,  b 
Zv/i0»Wa.  604,  b 
^wayvyiiy  208,  b 
ZvycUXcryfuc,  604,  a 
SvyawrroXYi,  92,  a 
Zvvi^f m,  640,  a 
S^Suror,  699,  b 
ZvvSpo/A^,  90,  a 
Suvf p7Jr,  86,  b ;  282,  a 
7,wytyopucdv^  r6,  700,  a 
XwiiyopoSy  282,  b ;  700,  a 
S^W^CTOt  ipiOfjuit,  74,  b 
Zvi^m;,  806,  a ;  604,  a 
Z^y^fux,  287,  a ;  620,  a 
Z^FO^of,  95,  a;  208,  b ;  846,  a 
Svi'oiit^o'ia,  XvyolKULy  606,  b 
Zuvouc/a,  244,  a ;  606,  b 
2vyoutiafi6si  281,  a ;  647,  a 
Xwfotfaia,  208,  b 
2^a|(r,  478,  b;  606,  b 
Svyr^Acio,  171,  b ;  604,  b ;  651,  b 
SvrrcAcir,  604,  b ;  651,  b 
2,wrpiiioapxia,  171,  b 
Tivrrpi^papxoSi  651,  b 
2wwv§7a$cu,  688,  a 
Xvimpify  220,  b 

2vpi7(,  78,  b;  127,  a;  186,  b; 
606,  b ;  685,  a 
„      fwvoKdXofioSf  607,  a ; 
682,  a 
Svp/rrtiy,  625,  b 
S^p/io,  689,  b 
^vprhs  vopt^povf ,  689,  b 
XvCK^vdCtuff  287,  a 
Z^jcnyof,  208,  a;  227,  a 
T.vtralrtay  170,  a ;  607,  a 
Svo'crtTOf ,  466,  b ;  628,  b 
SiMrraATUcJy,  429,  a 
SvaraTurJi',  897,  a 
l,<Hrr(uni,  268,  b 
ZiMTr^AAf  ly,  486,  b 
Z^<m}fux,  426,  b 
Zv^rny/Aorucii,  641,  a 
S^Kupo^  126,  b;  268,  b;  829,  b 
S^Kupcis,  266,  b 
l^HjIpifftt,  840,  b 
Z^aipiOTiipioy,  829,  b 
Z^oipoftax^o,  126,  b ;  880,  a 
l^Mojiott  411,  b 
Z^cv8<M)  69,  b ;  817,  b ;  417,  a ; 

687,  b 
Z^ci^8oH'n}f,288,  a;  817,  b 
Z^^i^cs.  486,  a 
'Slptivowdywv^  844,  b 
'SiptrfKn^Pt  76,  b ;  586,  b 
Z^Ji'SvAof ,  828,  a ;  524,  a ;  667,  a ; 

666,  b 
l^paylUmv  yXvirrucijf  556,  b 
2<t>paylst  89,  b 

„        ^fifiofflOf  568,  a 
^ippfiyU  xpv<r<^TOf,  658,  a 
Z^vpo,  124,  a ;  408,  b 
Z^pif  Aara,  124,  b ;  689,  a 

„  fpyoj  408,  b 

S^vpiyAoTf  <!',  10,  a ;  101,  b 
SxoAls,  661,  b 

2x^^'rrip^<h  686,  b 
Sx^'oi,  460,  a 
Zxl'^Of  ^94,  a ;  581,  b 
2x^/ua  r^rpdywyoVf  160,  a 
2xo<ytoy|  440,  b ;  588,  a 

„        fUfju\T0ffi4i'OPf  264,  a 
2xoiyoi3<(n}S,  817,  a 
Sxoti'or,  418,  a ;  688,  a 
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SwAi^i',  56,  a;  60,  b;  186,  a; 
809,  b 
„       6p$ioSt  89,  a 
JUifutj  51,  b 

2o»/uc(T(oy,  161,  a ;  640,  a 
icoftarwpiKa^,  287,  b 
Sworpo,  576,  b 
SctfTijpta,  457,  a 
Xtoppoyianjsy  278,  b ;  840,  b 


T. 


T<£j8Aa,  829,  a 
TdeyrivWy  555,  b 
TdytiOt  289,  a ;  455,  b 
Tcry^j,  610,  a 

Teuvio,  52,  a ;  157,  b ;   802,  b  ; 
610,  a ;  675,  b 

„      Aevwij,  282,  b 
TfiAorroi',  886,  a ;  610,  b 
Td\apos,  127,  a 
ToAocr/a,  ToAocriovpy/a,  616,  a 
Tofilasy  281,  b ;  529,  b ;  610,  b 
Tofuetoy,  248,  b 

TallapXoiy  294,  a ;  698,  b ;  612,  a 
t4«i  224,  b;  284,  a;  464,  a; 
612,  a 

„      4fjifioKo€iliijsy  288,  a 
TcbTjj,  872,  b ;  611,  b 
TArtf,  611,  b 
TdpiYoSf  451,  b 
TappdSy  440,  b 
Tippotixa,  484,  a;  440,  b 
TopflTtit,  215,  b;  484,  a 
Tapaoo/ia,  484,  a 
Topx^^iy,  818,  a 
Tiff  IS,  426,  b 
TavpdKoAAa,  888,  a 
Tovpos,  91,  a 
Tct^s  iteyds,  154,  a 
TaippawoUsf  276,  b 
Tieptmros,  221,  a;  628,  b 
Tuxofid-nnsy  817,  b 
T€(Xoiroioi,  276,  b ;  618,  a 
T«rxoj,  421,  a 
T4Kiwy,  800,  a 
Tf  Aa/tfby.  77,  b ;  96,  a 
T4\fios  apiBfiSsy  74,  b 
TcActoran),  74,  b 
TfArr^j,  429,  b 
T^Aof ,  587,  b ;  616,  b 

„     ^€vuc6y,  18,  b 
T4\os  wopvtK6vy  845,  b ;  616,  b 
Tf  Ae&nyt,  616,  b 
Tcu^n;,  228,  a 

Tiutvoiy  68,  b;  684,  b ;  602,  b 
T#juyciy,  158,  a 

T^CTpov,  124,  a ;  582,  a ',  617,  b 
TtptuLy  687,  b 
TtffirapaKoyrfipnSy  434,  a 
Tfffffapoucoffrfit  182,  b 
Tcropn^ft^pioy,  182,  a 
T4raproiff  680,  b 
Trrpdywyof,  74,  b ;  160,  a 
TtrpdhpaxMOVy  178,  b ;  181,  b 
TtrpaXoyia,  689,  a 
Ttrpaopioy  221,  a 
Tffrpc(pxi7S,  621,  a 
Terpapxioj  469,  b 
TcTpos,  494,  a 
TfTp^TwAoj,  59,  b 
T^rpdipaXoSj  TcTpa^cUi|pos,79,a 
Terp^j,  171,  b;  434,  a 
T9rp60oKoyy  182,  a 
TfTTopiifoyTo,  o/,  621,  a 
T^TTi^,  198,  b 
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^Ttf^Ai,  678,  a 
TMuf  Amt,  678,  a 
Ttpi^twXaf ,  418,  b 
*T%M«,  *T8pox^f»  01,  b 
*niip,850,b 
Txxus,  170,  a ;  647,  a 
Tiunr^f  270,  a 
TfiMS,  457,  a 
J    44a^b;«46va    T^iy^f,270,a 
■fii,  a;  «7«>  a         •T>ts,*TWi|,*Tm|J,  49,  c 
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,  *TrmtBp9w,  848,  a 
'TrorrAftar,  182,  b 
TrmrrttfT^  884,  a;  288,  a; 

848,  b 
Yriiri},  400,a;  427,  b 
'rwaTuc6s,  660,  b 
"TroTof ,  205,  b 
*Trcvarr/a,  74,  b 
*'rrcpes,420,b 
'Tir^pm,488,a;  496,  b 
Tvcp/ScUActy,  96,  b 
Tw^pfietHipta,  884,  b 
Trtpfi^pertuott  188,  a 
Tr^p^fjLtpos,  489,  b ;  689.  a; 

698,  b 
Trcp^vpoy,  856,  a 
Tw^pKordXiiKroift  540,  a 
*Twtpirp6$f{rfios,  698,  b 
*T»«pT^A«tof ,  74,  b 
*Tr€pr€plat  228,  b 
Tircpciroy,  240,  b 
TrcpAKyy,  60,b;  248,  b 
'Yire^ror,  282,  b ;  651,  b 
TtHiKooSy  102,  a 
Tr^ni,  111,  a 
'Tin7pc0'(a,854,b;  487,  a 
*rwfip4<rioy,  485,  a;  440,  b 
•Tinjp^$,825,b;  854,  b 

TrofiapfiaplCfiPy  458,  b 

*TroypafAfiaT€iSf  118,  b ;  838,  b 
Troypa^,  479,  a 
TiroW/urra,  118,  b;  128,  a 
^rwoOryta,  286,  b 
*Tir6%9»ua,  485,  a 
'Tiro6i}ici},  805,  a 
'Tiro9v/J8cr,  214,  a 
'TiroicptTifj,  848,  a;  638,  b 
*T»oAoxay<Jj,  284  b 
'TroA^iv,  152,  a 
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Tiro/inf/iora,  4,  a    200,  a 
'TroM^X^'W'*  461,  a  ;  485,  a 
"XWya^ios,  48,  a ;  175,  a ;  218, a; 

272,  a 
Twotrd^unf,  568,  b 
Tir6pvyf*at  218,  a 
T.  'Tr<Jpx'?/«h    160,   b;    865,  a 

640,  b 

91,  a  'rwo<nefKl(€iw,  892,  a 
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CT4»  b  *T»oTpaxifAioy,  51,  b 
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^Trrlo,  328,  a 
Twmuoo'la,  678,  a;  688,  b 
TvcHtms  526,  b 
lP<nrXi|{,  847,  b;  587,  b 
*r<r<r6s,  88,  b ;  288,  b 
Tarpixlst  810,  b 
*T^«irTi|f,  616,  a 
T^A/uor,  682,  a 
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^atip^tmis,  270,  a 
^airly^a,  880,  a 
^cuccu^  152,  a 
*tue6s,  18,  b 

Wxa7{,288,b;  286.b;  476,  b 
^d\apa,  79,  a ;  476,  b 
*dXos,  79,  a 
♦oAXtf^dpos,  900,  b 
♦cvcpd  ciMria,  681,  b 
«witff ,  804,  a 
^ap^rpti,  87,  b 
^apfuuewrpuut  702,  a^ 
♦oi^uoic/dcf,  702,  a 
^dpfuueor,  479,  a 
♦ap/ia>r<wr«^Aiyy,  477,  b 
^apfuueds,  898,  b ;  547,  b ;  621,  b 
^t^ftdicmr  ypai^i  701,  b 
*dpos,  477,  b 
«iuM>f,  251,b;  256,  a 
^daytutor,  78,  a ;  81,  a 
WoifAor,  18,  b 
*^u,  702,  a 

„      fiurBckrtofs,  695,  b 
♦dhrny,  91,  a;  518,  a 
♦«AAo(,  486,  b ;  534,  a 
vcMiini,  194,  o 
♦«Hir8a,  880,  a 
^9p€Kparuc6tf  689,  b 
♦^snf,  406,  b ;  686,  b 
^€vylp9€t,  826,  a 
♦ii/uu,  289,  a ;  452,  a 
^ip&wmpw,  98,  a 

^e^yy  OS,  426,  a 
♦0^,  4^1,  627,  b 

*$opd,  707,  b 

♦idtXii,  469,  b;  609,  b;  511,  b; 
606,  a 

^tSitJis,  607,  b 

♦«8^<a,  170,  a ;  607,  b 

♦(Xiof,  74,  b 

♦lAon^rk,  605,  b 

♦iXiwffiot,  179,  a 

♦ift^f ,  189,  a ;  815,  a ;  826,  b 

^irdnji  90,  b 

♦otriicd,  288,  b 

♦(Myi(,  19,  b 

♦oAi^vrtJr,  81,  a 

^ctfueai  8/irai,  70,  a ;  702,  a 

*^ttoSj  702,  a 

*op0€laj  189,  a 

♦op«a^4pof«871,  b 

«iMca>r,  871,  b ;  564,  b 

*^fuyt  899,  b 

«4wf,  78,  a;  478,  a 

^0pTny6sy  108,  a 

♦oprif,  481,  b;  438,  b 

^pirtpts,  169,  b 

^CBTfptKOy  ypofifutrtToif,  160,  b 

«parp(a,  882,  b ;  646,  b 

4parplapx<''»  833,  a 
*pdrop€Sj  888,  a 
♦povpoi,  598,  b 
^oovpapxos,  598,  b 
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^pvierSst  804,  a;  624,  a 
4v7^,  298,  a 
*uyly1ia,  826,  a 
^ttoSf  816,  a 
^Aoi  7cyiicfli/,  647,  a 

n     Tovucaf,  647,  a 
♦Aa|,  287,  a 
^KoKTifpioPf  85,  b 
♦^A(u>xos,  278,  b ;  478,  b 
♦vAif,  170,  a;  882,  b;  612,  a; 

647,  a 
♦^AAo,  829,  b 
♦vAo/ScuriAciS,  282,  a;  478,  b; 

681,  b 
^AoF,  647,  a 
♦vpd[«,  486,  a 
^(Toi,  818,  a 
^iMTi^T^pf  t,  818,  a 
♦fl^i  179,  a 
««MU,  289,  a 
^»pta^r,  60,  a 
*t»ff4^6p0Sy  186,  b 
«c»r(7|,  682,  b 
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XoAoy,  866,  b 

XaXMT'rjpiaj  148,  b 

Xa\9aicop  fjJdo9oiy  89,  b 
„         ipn^TZfiy  89,  b 

XoAcffTpfluoy,  816,  b 

XaAiyJs,220,b;  440,  b 

XfiAicou^i^,  95,  b 

Xa^jcdtnriSfs,  288,  b 

XoAicctoir,  157,  b ;  881,  a 

XoAKC^r,  800,  a ;  868,  a 

XoAic^  uviuj  826,  a 

XoAK^Kdo,  826,  a 

XaXKioUta,  XaXjcioucos,  157,  b 

XaXKioy,  182,  b 

XaAK<$r,  9,  b 

XoAicovr,  182,  b 

XaAxflJ/iora,  609,  b 

XdXtAif,  868,  a 
I  X^uULfiKos  {lii<t>pos),  568,  b 

Xojuwriy  XofitwioPy  878,  a 
|X<l(pa(,8dl,b;  661,  a 

Ximyioi  KXifuuus,  624,  b 

Xiir/uara,  680,  a 
I  X4Zpawaj  18,  b 
!  XttXttrjp,  189,  b ;  682,  a 

Xfft/io.  92,  b 

Xcuii^,  92,  b 
I  Xcip,  685,  b 

Xffip(5»Tor,  81,  a 

Xcip/r,252,a;  404,  a 

Xffipo/SoAA/o'Tpa,  66,  b 

X^tpAypa^toPy  158,  a;  606,  a 

XffipoAd^i},  49,  a 

Xtip6fiaKTpop,  152,  a;  158,  a; 
404,  b 

X9ip6piwrp0Py  158,  a 

X^ipor^xpoiy  86,  a;  288,  b 

X9iporopu¥y  Xtiporopioy  167,  b 

Xfipovfyioy  158,  a 

XffpMy,  91,  b 

Xfftp«tfyaicrcr,  86,  a 

Xffip«M<c(|ioy,  86,  b 

Xf\iti6pui,  Xf A(6oyumft,  158,  a 

X^Avt,  91,  a 

X^AiMT/iO,  435,  a 

Xf  Ae^cio,  401,  b 

XcA«^,  825,  b;  620,  a 
„       itopvKTptsy  620,  b 
„       Kpio<p6poSt  620,  b 
„        x^^^^P^h  820,  b 
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Xcpiyc^  86,  a 
Xcpr^cr,  86,  a 
XtppifitioPy  X4pptfioPy  158,  a 
Xcpyn^,  151,  a ;  158,  a 
X^p^arrpoPy  403,  b 
X9<(yiOf ,  41,  b 
XijAif,  91,  b;  157,  b 
XfiMSy  50,  a 
X^/cn*  168,  a 
Xvpitricosj  481,  b;  485,  a 
Xi|yo/3o<rirctoi',  21,  b 
XikUtpxoty  298,  b 
Xi\6sy  288,  b 
Xiby,  828,  a 

Xtr^,  76,  a;   161,  a;   251,  b; 
256,  a 

ip/^ifidurx^^os,  254',  a 

SovAoc^r,  176,  b 

4r€po/ui<rx^<''*  ^^i  ^ 
•itpirrifipj  878,  a 
„      KpOKurosy  258,  b 
^p0o<rr^<ot,  260,  a 
irxwrrrff,  258,  b 
X'tp'^'^^'t  264,  b 
XnitPiOPy  Xtrt»pifrico>$y  255,  a 
XAa<ya,251,b;  258,  a;  256,  b; 

872,  b 
XKapjbty  256,  a ;  640,  a 
XAovfr,  255,  a;  285,  a 
XAi6«v,  75,  a 
XA<$cia,  XAoui,  159,  a 
Xyoif,  -oi,  219,  a 
Xoai,  546,  b 
Xiaposy  815,  a 
Xoc^s,  161,  b 
Xotf'if,  159,  a;  442,  b 
Xotpaioy  264,  b 
Xotptpcuy  524,  a 
XopuoSy  538,  a 
Xopiryla,  Xopifx<$r,  159,  a 
XoplofAfioty  538,  b 
XopoA^NTiyf ,  159,  a ;  160,  b 
XopawoUsy  160,  b 
Xop<$r,  159,  b 

„     it^KAior.  688,  a 
„      roayucosy  688,  a 
Xopo<rrarri$y  160,  b 
Xovf,  161,  b;   286,  a;   418,  b; 

529,  a 
Xpolrtir,  479,  a 
Xp^ovf  iiirtiy  708,  a 
XptmKowitu  568,  a 
Xp€w^€ik4rriSy  805,  a 
Xpif/Aoro,  177,  b 

$€tipucdy  627,  b 
/cpd,  611,  a 
8<ria,  611,  a 
Xpiyfutrucol  9lK«Uy  691,  a 
Xpii/uarum^r,  86,  a 
Xpfjffity  708,  a 
Xpi7<rfU)A<$70v,  288,  b 
Xptifffi6sy  288,  b 
Xpriffrifpiopy  451,  b 
XpiMTi}t,  305,  a 
Xpiaiy  427,  a 
XpovoAoprlo,  161,  b 
Xp^yor  aAovor,  588,  a 
„      Ktpot,  538,  a 
„      irp«rros,  587,  b 
Xpv0'(Aff^i(mya,  162,  a ;  698,  b 
Xpvo-JiroAAo,   101,  b;    124,  a; 

162,  a 
Xpvcht  Swf^ty  101,  b 
„      iwvpof,  101,  b 
„      A«virtft,  267,  b 
XpiiCttp,  XpAfuty  479,  a 
Xi^pa,162,b;  508,  a 
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XvTp€^tj  499,  a 
XvTptZuty,  162,  b 
XuTf4p9a,  835,  b 
Xvrpls,  162,  b 
Xvrpi^ovf,  162,  b 
X^post  162,  b;  236,  a 
X&iM,  11,  a;  16,  b;  847,  a 
XMFf  vciy,  689,  a 
Xdpoi,  828,  b 
XMp^280,  a 
XfvpofidrfiSy  169,  b 


YaX/8<oy,  814,  a 

Y<Uioy,  220,  b 

YaX/t,  124,  a;  814,  a;  688,  b 

Y^\iov,  76,  a 

Yffu6c77pa^r  ypa^nj^  708,  b 

Ycv6o6hrrfpof ,  59,  b 
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^€v960vpoyy  855,  a 
Ycv6oicAirrc^  681,  a 
Ycv6oicAirrc(a5  ypatfrj,  708,  b 
lt€viofia(»rvpia,  681,  a 
VftSo/ioprvpuov  8(«n},  691,  b ; 

695,  a ;  696,  a 
VtvSowfplwrtpoti  69,  b 
Yn0t'«f  XaA8a(»y,  89,  b 
VriipiCMffeeu,  157,  b ;  524,  b 

„  Kp^^vyy  285,  a 

Yif^MT/io,  118,  b ;  265,  a ;  446,  b 
YiT^ovepi^/iiSifrpm,  824,  a 
Y^f ,  89,  b ;  828,  a ;  624,  a 
YuiOia,  684,  b 
YiA^s,  82,  a;  288,  b 
YiXoTcbriScf,  611,  b 
"VtKtadpov,  524,  b ;  684,  a 
Hfiii<t9utVy  816,  a 
Yvycvr,  525,  a 
VvKTi^p  510j^a;  524,  b 


*Xlopi«r,9l,  b 
'n^o/,  170,  a 
*n6cibir,  627,  a 
*a5i/,  161,  a 
*fiA^,  660,  a 
'a^  500,  a 
"OfuAAo,  827,  a 
*Qfwrpifi4sj  448,  b 
'fifio^oylo,  457,  a 
*Slo6vTucdt  457,  a 
*n^  5»,  484,  b 
'Xloo-iroviircC,  457,  a 
''nf»a,93,a;  285,a;549,b 
'Qpfioy,  351,  b 
TLplwv,  91,  b 
'niM>A.<Kior,  235,  a ;  860.  b 
'XljMKriroiros,  90,  a 
*{i<rxo^paij  457,  b 
"nxpo,  191,  b 
''QXPotj  19,  a 
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Abactores,  704,  a 
Abaculus,  1,  a ;  675,  a 
Abacus,  1,  a ;  51,  b ;  648,  a 
Abigeatores,  Abigeatas,  704,  a 
Abigei,  704,  a 
Ablaqneatio,  447,  b ;  674,  b 
Abnormis,  588,  a 
Abolla,a,a;  269,  a 
Abortio,  Abortus,  704,  a 
Abrogatio  magistratus,  2,  a 
Absentia,  746,  a 
Absinthites,  672,  b 
Abeis,a,b 
Absolutio,  706,  a 
Acanthus,  2,  b 
Aocensi,  2,  b ;  875,  b 

„       velati,  2,  b ;  289,  b 
Aocepti  et  ezpensi  codex,  4,  a ; 

«,a;  177,  a;  609,  b;  789,  b 
Acoeptilatio,  177,  a;    704,  a; 

789,  b 
Aooeptum,  177,  a 
Aooessio,  704,  a 
Acclamatio,  2,  b ;  568,  a 
Aocubatio,  660,  b 
Aocubitalia,  8,  a 
Aoeubitum,  8,  a 
Aocumbere,  158,  a 
Aoousatio  suspecti,  750,  a 
Aocnaator,  706,  b 
Aoena,  8,  a ;  820,  a 
Aoetabnlnm,  8,  a ;  510,  b 
Aoetum,  672,  b 
Acies,  291,  a ;  296,  a 
Acilia  lex,  877,  b;  522,  a 
Acinaces,  8,  a 
Aoisculus,  88,  b 
AcljB,  88,  b 

Aoquisitio  natoralis,  740,  a 
Acntopbonun,  510,  b 
Acroama,  8,  b 
Acrolithi,  588,  b 
Acroterium,  808 
Acta,  8,  b 

„     diama,  4,  a 

forensia,  4,  a 

iudiciorum,  4,  b 

iurare  in,  8,  b 

militaria,  4,  b 

patmm,  4,  a 

populi,  4,  a 

puolica,  4,  a 

senatuB,  4,  a ;  568,  b 

urbana,  4,  a 
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Actarii,  4,  b 


Aotia,  4,  b 
Actio,  704,  a 

„     aestimatoria,  726,  b 
„     aquae  plnviae  aroendae, 
709,  b 
bonaefid6i,710,b;  722,  b 
bonorum    vi   raptorum, 
722,  b 
„     per  oondiotionem,  705,  a ; 

748,  a 
„     deieoti  effusive,  716,  b 
„      depositi,  717,  a 

de  effnsis  et  eiectis,  752,  a 
ad  ezhibendum,  720,  b 
familiae  eroiscundae, 
721,  a 
„      fiduciae,  722,  a 
„      furti,  722,  b 
„     inioriarom,  726,  b ;  751,  b 
„     per      indiois      postula* 

tionem,  705,  a 
„      legis,  704,  b 
„     per  manus  iniectionem, 

706,  a 
„      de  membris  ruptis,  748,  a 
„     negatoria,  718,  a 
„     noxalis,  788,  b 
„     de  pauperie,  742,  b 
„     in  personam,  704,  b 
„     per  pignoris  capionem, 

706,  b;  742,  b 
„      quadmpli,  722,  b 
„      quanti  minoris,  720,  b 
„     recepta,  745,  a 
„     de  reoepto,  746,  a 
„     redfaibitoria,  720,  b 
„      rei  Tindioatio,  718,  a 
„      in  rem,  704,  b 
„     per  sacramentnm,  704,  b 
„     sepulcri  violati,  752,  a 
„     tutelae,  760,  a 
„      utilis,  720,  a 
„     vindiotam  spirans,  761,  b 
Aotor,  848,  b ;  677,  b ;  706,  b 

„     publicus,  707,  a 
Actuanae  naves,  489,  b 
Actnarii,  4,  b ;  446,  a 
„        legionis,  4,  b 
Actus,  4,  b ;  16,  a ;  28,  a ;  418,  b ; 

667,  a 
Actus  minimus,  4,  b 

„     quadratuB,  4,  b ;  16,  a 
„      simplex,  4,  b 
Acas,  4,  b ;  18,  b 
„     crinalis,  5,  a ;  196,  a 
„     comatoria,  196,  a 
„     discriminalis,  6,  a 


Adamas,  6,  a 
Addicere,  96,  b 

Addictio,  806,  b;  707,  a;  788,  b 
Addictus,  706,  b;  788,  b 
Ademptio  ordinis,  297,  b 
Adesse  ad  tabulam,  96,  b 
Adanes,28,  b;  708,  a 
Adfinitas,  708,  a 
Adiadicatio,  705,  b ;  718,  a 
Adiutor  a  rationibus,  809,  b 
Adlecti,  6,  b 
Adlectio,  566,  b 
Adloctttio,  6,  b 
Adminicula,  674,  b 

„  hominum,  17,  a 

Admissarius,  20,  b 
Admissio,  5,  b ;  664,  a 
Adolescentes,  724,  a 
Adoptio,  707,  a 

„        apud  popnlum,  707,  a 
„        apud  praetorem,  707,  a 
Ador,  18,  a 
Adoratio,  6,  a 
Adrogatio,  707,  a 
Adscripti  novi,  189,  b 
Adscripticii,  289,  b 
Adsertor,  707,  b 
Adseesor,  707,  b 
Adsidui,  888,  b ;  648,  a 
Adulterae,  Adulterinae  (olaves) 

868,  a 
Adolterium,  707,  b 
Adulti,  724,  a 
Adumbrare,  479,  a 
Adversaria,  6,  a ;  177,  a 
Adversarius,  706,  b 
Advocatus,  708,  a 

„  fisci,  809,  b 

Aedes,  68,  b ;  617,  a 

„     privatae,  244,  a 
„     thensarum,  627,  b 
Aedicula,  6,  a;  166,  b;  672,  a 
Aediles,  6,  b 

cumlea,  6,  b 
pagi,  469,  a 
plebis,  6,  b;  646,  a 
AedUium  ius,  719,  a 
Aeditimi,   Aeditui,    Aeditumi, 

7,  a 
Aedium  cavum,  246,  a 
Aens,  7,  b 
Aeua  lex,  877,  b 

„     Sentia  lex,  878,  a 
Aeiianum  ius,  788,  a 
Aemilia  lex,  878,  a 
Aeneatores,  210,  a 
Aenigma,  8,  b 
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Aenam,  8,  b ;  817,  a 
Aeqainoctiam,  98,  a 
Aeqaipondium,  588,  b 
AeqTiitas  natoralis,  719,  b 
Aen,  10,  a 
Aerarii,  9,  a ;  648,  a 

„       et  tignarii,  289,  b 
Aerarimn,  9,  a 

militare,9,b;296,b; 

670,  a 
popnli  Bomani,  809,a 
paolioam,  9,  a 
sanctum    or    aaoo- 

tios,  9,  a 
Satumi,  809,  a 
Aere  dimtuB,  297,  b 
Aemgo,  191,  b 
Aemmna,  296,  a ;  420,  b 
Ae8,9.  b;  177,  b 
„    aiienom,  10,  a 
„    coafessum,  705,  a 
„    eqaestre,  10,  a ;  278,  b 
„    etUbra,720,  a;  735,  b 
„    grave,  10,  b 
„    hordeariom,  10,  a ;  279,  a 
„    militare,  10,  a 
„    mnltaticliim,  7,  a ;  10,  b 
„    reourrens,  2,  a 
„    rnde,  10,  b ;  182,  b 
„    thermarum,  105,  a 
„    oxoriom,  10,  b 
Aes  (bell),  105,  a;  638,  a 
Aestatis  initiom,  93,  a 
Aestimatio  litis,  729,  b 
Aestimatoria  actio,  726,  b 
Aifectio  maritalis,  714,  a;  717, 

b;  788,  a 
Afl&nea,  AflBnitaB,  708,  a 
Agaso,  10,  b 
Agens,  706,  b 
Ager  arcifinias,  22,  b 
„    oompaacnos,  14,  a;  28,  b 
„    datus  assignatus,  18,  b; 

228,  b 
„    divisas  et  asaignatos,  22,  b 
„    effatus,  490,  a 
„    pablioas,  10,    b;    14,  b; 
228,  b;  525,  b;  561,  a; 
648,  b 
„    quaestorios,  18,  b;  228,  b 
„    redditos,  14,  a ;  228,  b 
„    restibilis,  17,  b ;  19,  b 
„    rndis,  16,  a;  19,  b 
„    sanctos,  668,  a 
„    soanmatos   or  strigatos, 

24,  a 
„    scriptorarias,  561,  a 
„    vectigalis,  14,  a;  228,  b; 
720,  a 
Agere  saoramento,  705,  b 
Agger,  11,  a;  16,  a 

,,      viae,  11,  b 
Agina,886,  a 
Agitatores,  166,  b 
Agmen,  295,  b 

„      qnadratum,  296,  a 
Agnae,  20,  a 
Agnati,  888,  b 
Agnatio,  888,  b;  718,  a 
Agni,  20,  a 

Agon  Capitolinus,  95,  a ;  398,  a 
„     Neroneas,  898,  a;  531,  a 
Agonales,  552,  a 

„         dies,  11,  b 
Agonalia,  11,  b 
Agonenses,  552,  a 
Agonia,ll,b 
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Agoraj  12,  a 
Agranae  l^es,  18,  b 
Agricnltora,  15,  b 
Agrimensorea,  22,  b 
Agrimetatio,  22,  b 
Ahenum,  8,  b;  105,  b;  108,  b 
Ala,  25,  b;    245,  b;    291,  b; 
875,  b;  684,  a 
„    miliaria   or    qoingenaria, 
26,  a 
Alabarohes,  26,  a 
Alabaster,  26,  a 
Alabaatrites,  405,  a 
Alabaatrmn,  26,  a;  506,  b 
Ali^Me,  417,  a 
Alaree,  Alarii,  25,  b 
Alanda,26,  a 
Alba  linea,  165,  a 
Albarii,  250,  a 
Albariom  opus,  467,  b 
Albogalems,  26,  a 
Album,  26,  b 

decurionum,  26,  b 
iudicum,  26,  b ;  780,  a 
senatorium,  26,  b ;  566,  a 
Alea,26,b;  826,  a 
Ales,  91,  a 
AUca,  18,  b 
Alicuia,  26,  b 
Alimentarii  pueri  et  puellae, 

26,  b 
AlipUus,  27,  a 
Aliptae,  27,  a 
Alites,  98,  a 
Allecti,  5,  b 
Alligati,  27,  a 
AUocutio,  5,  b 
AUuvio,22,b;  706,  a 
Alphabetum,  27,  a 
Altare,  47,  a 
Altilee,  801,  a 
Aluta,129,b;  209,  b 
Alvearium,  22,  a 
Alveolus,  829,  a;  890,  a 
Alveus,  22,  a;  29,  b;  107,  b; 

829,  a 
„      luBorius,  29,  b 
Alvomm  oastratio,  22,  a ' 
Amanuensis,  29,  b 
Ambarvalia,  29,  b 
Ambitio,  849,  a 
Ambitus  (bribery),  708,  b 
Ambitus  (domus),  244,  a 
Ambubaiae,  80,  a 
Ambulacra,  164,  b 
Ambulatio,  297,  a;  852,  a 
Amburbiale,  80,  a 
Ambnrbium,  80,  a ;  898,  b 
Amentum,  81,  a ;  642,  b 
Amid,  516,  a 

„      admissioniB  primae,&c., 

6,b 
Amites,  16,  a;  96,  a;  588,  b 
Amnestia,  80,  a 
Amnis,  91,  b 
Amphiktyones,  80,  a 
AmphimacruB,  588,  b 
Amphitheatrum,  81,  a 

M  Flavium,81,  a 

Amphora,  122,  b;  418,  b;  506, 
b;  510,  b;  671,  b 

oapitolina,  529,  a 

cuDUB,  529,  a 

quadrantal,  529,  a 
Ampliatio,  729,  a 
Amptmare,  552,  b 
Ampulla,  509,  a ;  510,  b 
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Amuletum,  85,  b 
Amurca,  17,  b ;  448,  b 
Amussis,  36,  b 
Amylum,  18,  b 
Amystis,  86,  b 
Anagnostae,  86,  b 
Analecta,  158,  b 
AnapaestuB,  688,  b 
Anatee,  21,  b 
Anatocismus,  86,  b 
Andlia,  552,  b 
Anoilla,  577,  a ;  714,  a 
Anoon,  87,  a ;  588,  b 
Anoora,  486,  b 
Andabatae,  836,  b 
Andromeda,  91,  a 
Angaria,  11,  a;  225,  b 
Angiportus,  -um,  87,  a ;  670,  i 
Anguifer,  91,  a 
Anguillae,  810,  b 
Anguis,  90,  b ;  91,  b 
Anguitenens,  91,  a 
Angustiolavii,  566,  b 
Augustus davus,  173,b;  9B0,a 
Animadversio,  725,  b 

„  censoiia,  155,  b 

Animus  donandi,  718,  b 
„       forandi,  722,  b 
Anio  novus,  44,  a 
„    vetus,  44,  a 
Annales  leges,  878,  a 

,,      Maximi,  808,a;  496,b 
Anniversarium  Cereris,  157,  * 
AnnuluB,  8fe  Anulus 
Annus  magnos,  181,  b ;  89S,  * 
„     bi8^rtali8,bi8eztus,lS4,a 
Annona,  87,  a 

dvica,  816,  a;  662, b 
militaris,  662,  b 

„       vetus,  815,  b 
Annonae  cura,  7,  a 
Anquina,  440,  a 
Anquisitio,  729,  b 
Ansa,  250,  a;  588,  b 
Anseres,  21,  b 
Antae,87,  a;  129,  b;  245, a 
Antares,  91,  b 
Anteambulo,  87,  a;  872,  a 
Anteoanis,  91,  b 
Antecenia,  152,  b 
Antecessor,  87,  b ;  781,  b 
Antecursor,  87,  b 
Antefixa,  87,  b;  60,  b;  250, s 
Antennae,  440,  a 
Antepagmentum,  856,  a ;  143,  b 
Antepilani,  875,  b 
Anteaignani,  296,   a;  876,  b; 

580,  a 
Antestari,  Antestatio,  704,  b 
Antiae,  195,  a 
Antibacchius,  588,  b 
Antichresis,  748,  b 
Anticum,  855,  a 
Antidactylufi,  538,  b 
Antilena,  499,  a 
Antinons,  91,  a 
Antisigma,  29,  a 
Antispastiona,  538,  b 
Antistes,  667,  a 
Antistrophe,  540,  b 
Antlia,  88,  a 

Antonia  lex,  859,  b;  378,  a 
Antoninianus,  185,  b 
Analarium,  298,  a 
Annli  anrei  ius,  40,  b 
Anulus,  89,  b ;  51,  b ;  19^  a 
aureus,  40,  b 
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Annlas  eqnester,  280,  a 
„       pronubiiB,  89,  b 
Apes,  22,  a 
Apex,  41,  a 
Aphrodisia,  41,  a 
Apiariuxn,  22,  a 
Apicem  imponere,  41,  a 
Apicnla,  41,  a 
Aplnstre,  868,  a ;  485,  a 
Apocha,  704,  a 
Apodyteriom,  105,  a ;  109,  a 
Apophoreta,  41,  b 
Apophygis,  51,  b 
Apotheca,  16,  b;  41,  b ;  672,  a 

„         fomaria,  678,  a 
Apoiheoeis,  41,  b ;  51,  b 
Apparitores,  48,  a ;  154,  b 
Appellatio,  868,  b ;  709,  a 
Applicatio,  174,  a 
Apri,  22,  a 
Apsis,  2,  b 
Apuleia  lex,  15,  a 
Aqoa  Alexandnna,  44,  b 

Alsietinaor  Augusta,  44,  a 
Appia,  44,  a 
Claudia,  44,  a 
Crabra,  44,  b 
Damnata,  44,  b 
Julia,  44,  a 
„     Marcia,  44,  a 
Tepula,  44,  a 
Traiana,  44,  b 
,,     Virgo,  44,  a 
Aquae  et  ignis  interdiotio,  229, 

a ;  665,  a 
Aquae  pluviae  arcendae  actio, 

709,  b 
Aquaeductus,  48,  a 
Aquaiii,  47,  a ;  862,  b 
Aquarius,  91,  b 
Aquila,  91,  a 
Aquilae,  560,  b ;  581,  b 
Aquilia  lex,  716,  a 
Aquiliferi,  294,  b 
Aquitenens,  91,  b 
Ara,  47,  a ;  91,  b 
Arae  turicremae,  48,  a 
Arabarches,  48,  a 
Aratio,  17,  a 
Aratrum,  48,  b 

„        auritum,  17,  a ;  49,  b 
„        simplex,  49,  b 
Arbiter,  606,  a ;  721,  a;  728,  a 
Arbitria,  728,  a 
Arbor  felix,  666,  a 
„      infelix,  49,  b 
Arbuscula,  228,  b 
Arbustum,  16,  a ;  674,  b 
Area,  50,  a;  228,  a ;  668,  a 
pontificum,  668,  b 
publioa,  50,  b 
„      vestiaria,  50,  a 
Arcarins,  50,  a 

„        pontificalia,  668,  b 
Arcera,222,a 
Archiater,  50,  b 
Arehigallus,  824,  a ;  894,  b 
ArchimimuB,  821,  a ;  416,  b 
Arohiteotura,  56,  a 
Arohiteotus,  294,  b 
Arohium,  65,  a 
Archon,  65,  a 
Aroitenens,  91,  b 
Arctophylax,  91,  a 
ArcturuB,  91,  a 
Arctus  maior,  90,  b 
„     minor,  90,  b 
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Arcuballista,  66,  b ;  687,  a 
Arcuballistarius,  66,  b 
Arculum,  66,  b 
ArculuB,  66,  b 
Arcus,  67,  a ;  68,  a 

„      triumphalis,  69,  a 
Area,  17,  b ;  18,  a ;  70,  a ;  815,  a 
AreiopagUB,  70,  a 
Arena,  81,  b;   84,  b;   165,  a; 

166,  a 
Arenariae,  662,  a 
Aretalogi,  71,  a ;  154,  a 
Argei,  71,  a 

Argentanae  (tabemae),  71,  b 
ArgentariuB,  72,  a ;  96,  b 
Argentum,  72,  b 

„  vetuB,  125,  a 

„  vivnm,  415,  a 

Argo,  91,  b 
Ai^yraspides,  78,  a 
Anadnes  coma,  91,  a 
ArieB,  78,  a;  91,  a 
Arinca,  18,  b 
Arista,  18,  b 
AriBtocratia,  78,  b 
Arithmetioa,  74,  a 
Armamentarium,  74,  b ;  886,  a 
Armamentum,  74,  b 
Armarium,  74,  b ;  858,  b 
Armatura  equestris,  167,  a 
„         pedoBtris,  167,  a 
Armenta,  Armentani,  20,  b 
Armilla,  75,  a ;  648,  a 
ArmiluBtrium,  75,  b 
Arquites,  289,  b ;  551,  b 
Arn,  84,  b ;  407,  b 
Arrabo,  84,  b 
Ars  coaotilaria,  484,  a 
„    haruBpicina,  289,  a 
„    ratioomandi,  889,  a 
„     Btatuaria,  588,  b 
Artaba,  85,  a 
Artes  liberales,  86,  b 

„     operosae,  86,  b 

„     sordidae,  86,  b 

„     volgares,  86,  b 
Articulus,  18,  b 
Artifices,  86,  a 

„       Dionysiaci,  287,  a 
Artopta,  486,  a 
Arundines,  96,  a 
AruBpioes,  842,  a 
ArvaleB  Fratres,  87,  a 
Arx,  88,  b 

As,  88,  b  ;  182,  b ;  188,  a 
„   denarius,   188,  b ;    184,  a ; 

186,  a 
„   libralis  or  librarius,  10,  b ; 
188,  a 
ABcaules,  88,  b 
ABcia,  Asoiolc^  88,  b 
Asellns,  21,  a ;  91,  a 
Asiaroha,  89,  a 
ABilla,  89,  b 
Asina,  Asinus,  21,  a 
Aspergillum,  Aspersorium, 

549,  b 
Asseres,  80,  a 
Assertor,  707,  b 
Assessor,  707,  b 
Assis,  88,  b 
Assurrectio,  212,  a 
Astragalus,  58,  a ;  89,  b 
Astrologi,  Astrologia,  89,  b 
Astronomi,  89,  b 
AKtronomia,  90,  a 
Asylum,  98,  a 
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Atellanae  f abulae,  203,  a ;  299,  b 
Athenaeum,  98,  b 
Athletae,  98,  b 
Atinia  lex,  378,  a 
Atlantes,  95,  a 
Atlantides,  91,  a 
AtramentaJe,  96,  a 
Atramentarium,  96,  a 
Atramentum,  95,  b  ;  191,  b 

ludicum,  191,  b 
librarium,  95,  b 
piotorium,  95,  b 
sutorium,  95,  b ; 
128,  a  ;  191,  b 
„  tectorium,  96,  b 

Atriarii,  96,  a 
AtriensiB,  50,  a ;  96,  a 
Atrium,  96,  a ;  245,  a ;  249,  a 
Atticum,  192,  a 
Atticurges,  96,  a 
AuoepB,  96,  a 
Auctio,  96,  a 
Anctor,  96,  b ;  709,  b 
„       iuris,  780,  b 
Auctorati,  886,  a 
Auctores  fieri,  96,  b 
Auctoritas  legati,  874,  a 
„         patrum,  96,  p 
„         senatuB,  97,  a 
Auctoritatem  imponere,  750,  a 
Aucupium,  96,  a 
Auditor,  780,  b 
Auditorium,  97,  a;  622,  b 
Augmenta,  549  a 
Augur,  97,  a 

Auguracuium,  88,  b ;  98,  b 
Augurale,  98,  b ;  147,  a 
Auguratorium,  147,  a 
Augurium,  97,  a ;  289,  a 

„         canarium,  100,  b 
Augusta.  101,  a 
Augustales,  Augustalia,  100,  b 
AugUBtalitas,  101,  a 
Augustus,  101,  a 
Aula,  511,  a 
Aulaeum,  101,  a 

mittitur,  626,  b 
premitur,     101,    b ; 

626,  b 
subducitur,  626,  b 
tollitur,101,b;626,b 
Anrarins,  411,  a 
Aurelia  lex,  644,  b  ]  728,  b 
Aures,  49,  a 
Aureus,  185,  a 
Aurifices,  86,  b 
Auriga,  91,  a ;  166,  b 
Aurum,  101,  b 

„       coronarium,  102,  a 
„       Ticesimarium,  9,  a 
AuBpex,  97,  a 
AuBpiciorum  ritns,  544,  b 
Auspicium,  97,  a 

bellicum  or  militare, 

99,  b;  490,  a 
caducum,  98,  b 
ex  acaminibuB,  98,  b 
ex  avibuB,  98.  a 
ex  coelo,  97,  b 
ex  dins,  98,  b 
ex  quadrupedibuB, 

98,  b 
ex  tripudiis,  98,  a 
impetrativtmi,  645  a 
maius,  99,  b 
maximum,  97,  b 
„        minus,  99,  b 
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Aaspicium  oblativam,  645,  a 
pedestre,  98,  b 
perenne,  99,  b 
privatum,  99,  a 
pablicam,  99,  a 
ratum,  98,  a 
urbanam,  99,  b ; 
490,  a 

Authepsa,  102,  a 

Antamni  aequinootiam,  98,  a 
„       iniiiain,  98,  a 

Aaxilia,146,  b;  148,  a;  391,  b; 
875,  b ;  584,  a 

Aoxiliam  tribonicinm,  709,  a 

Avena,  18,  b 

Avemmci,  86,  a 

Averta,  Avertorius,  225,  b 

Avia,  708,  a 

Aviaria,  21,  a 

Avis,  91,  a ;  98,  a 

Ayus,  708,  a 

Axamenta,  552,  b 


B. 

Bestia,  91,  b 

Beatiarii.  116,  b 

BibUopoia,  885,  b 

Bibliotheca,  116,  a 

Bibliothecarius,  116,  a 

Bidental,  116,  a 

Bidens,  116,  a;  581,  b 

Bigae,  166,  a ;  221,  a 

Bi^ti,  186,  a 

Biinges,  220,  b 

Bilix,  614,  a 

Binae  centeaimae,  806,  a 

Bipcdiom,  459,  b 

Bipennis,  562,  b 

Biremis,  488,  b 

Birnis,  259,  b 

Biaellium,  6,  b ;  564,  b 

Bisextnm,  188,  b ;  184,  a 

Boeotarches,  116,  b 

Boiae,  117,  a;  442,  b 

Bombyoiiia,  258,  b 

Bona,  710,  a 

„      cadaoa,  710,  a 

„     fides,  710,  b ;  782,  a 

„      vi  rapta,  715,  a 

Bonae  fidei  actio,  710,  b ;  722,  a 

Bonomm  oessio,  710,  b 
ooUatio,  710,  b 
emptio,  96,  b ;  711,  a 
emptor,  711,  a 
possessio,    706,    a 

711,  a 
proBoriptio,  520,  a 
tmiversitates,  751,  a 
venditio,  711,  a 
vi    raptonun    actio, 
722,  b 

Bootes,  91,  a 

Bos,  91,  a 
„   novellas,  20,  b 
„   vetnloB,  20,  b 

Botontini,  24,  b 

Botnlas,  688,  b 

Boves  domiti,  16,  b ;  20,  b 

Brabeom,  Brabenta,  167,  a 

Braoae,  88,  a;  119,  b 

Bracati,  119,  b 

Braoobude,  75,  b ;  120,  a 

Bracohiam,  120,  a 

Bractea,  86,  a 

Brattea,  120,  a 
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Bratteator,  120,  a 
Bravium,  167,  a 
Bnuna,  93,  a 
Bnittii,  665,  b 
Bubalcus,  17,  a;  91,  a 
Baccale,  189,  b 
Bacoellatnm,  297,  b 
Bucoola,  121,  a 
Baoina,  210,  b 
Baoraninm,  545,  a 
Bncola,  20,  b 
Balga,  121,  a 
Bolla,  121,  a 

„      Boortea,  448,  a 
Bora,  Boris,  48,  b 
Borranioa  potio,  671,  b 
Bastoarins,  885,  b 
Bastnm,  821,  b 
Bntynim,  21,  a ;  121,  b 
Buxom,  121,  b 
Byssina,  258,  b 
Byssus,  121,  b 


C. 

Cacabus,  Caocabns,  122,  a 

Caduceator,  122,  b 

Caducous,  122,  a 

Caducnm,  710,  a 

Caduroum,  122,  b 

Cados,  122,  b;  510,  b;  671,  b 

Caecilia  lex,  878,  a 

„       Didia  l#x,  878,  a 

Caelatura,  122,  b 

Caelia,  157,  a 

Caelia  lex,  608,  a 

Caelibaris  hasta,  195,  b 

Caelibatos,  880,  b  ;    Caelibes, 
880,  a 

Caelom  (chisel),  124,  a ;  125,  a 

Caementa,  -om,  125,  a 

Caementom  marmoreom,  467,  b 

Caeritom  tabolae,  9,  a 

Caeroleom,  191,  b 

Caesar,  126,  a 

CaesticilluB,  67,  a 

Caestus,  126,  a 

Caesura,  540,  a 

Caetra,  see  Cetra 

Calamistrom,  126,  b 

Calamos,  126,  b ;  551,  b ;  607,  b 
„         chartarios,  12^,  a 
„         scriptorios,  127,  a 

Calantioa,  196,  b 

CalathisooB,  127,  a 

Calathos,  21,  a;  127,  a;  525, a 

Calator,  100,  a ;  127,  b 

Calaotica,  196,  b 

Calbeos,  75,  b 

Calcar,  127,  b 

Caloeamenta  altiosoola,  129,  b 

Calceariom,  178,  a 

Calceati,  584,  b 

CalceoB,  88,  a ;  128,  a ;  129,  b 

Calcolator,  181,  a ;  897,  b 

Calcoli,  1,  b ;  828,  a 

Calda,  181,  a 

Caldariom,105,b;  109,  a;  181,  a 

Calendariom,  181,  a;  805,  b 

CaUda,181,a;  525,  a 

Calidariom,  105,  a 

Caliendrom,  185,  a 

Caliga,129,  b;  180,  a 

Caligati,  180,  a 

Calix,  46,  b 

CalleB,186,a 


Calles  poblici,  20,  a 

Calo,  135,  a;  561,  b 

Calpar,  671,  a 

Calpomia  lex,  522,  a;  706,  b; 
715,  a:  745,  b 

Calomnia,  Calumniator,  71 L,  b 

Calvatica,  19S,  b 

Calx,  165,  a 

Camara,  185,  b ;  222,  a;  250,  b 

Camera,  185,  b 

Camilli,  Camillae,  185,  b 

Caminos,  186,  a ;  250,  b 

Camisia,  186,  a ;  259,  a 

Campagos,  180,  b 

Campana,  688,  a 

Campestre,  186,  a ;  600,  a 

Campicursio,  229,  b 

Campus  frumentarios,  16,  a 
„       soeleratos,  666,  b 
„       uliginoeoB,  17,  a 

Camos,  189,  b 

Canaba,  186,  a ;  148rb;  888,  b 

Canabenses,  186,  a 

Canalicola,  52,  a ;  186,  a 

Canaliculus,    186,  a  ;   685,  b ; 
652,  a 

Canalia,  45,  b;  58,  a;  186,  a; 
612,  b 
„       et  Bolea,  448,  b 

Canoellarius,  187,  b 

Cancelli,  186,  b;  165,  a 

Cancer,  91,  a 

Candela,  187,  b ;  804,  a 

Candelabrarii,  188,  a 

Candelabrum,  187,  b 

Candidarii,  485,  b 

Candidatus,  708,  b 

Canes,  21,  a 

pastorales,  21,  a 
pecuarii,  21,  a 
„     villatici,  21,  a 

Canioula,  91,  b 

Canis,  91,  b 

Canistra,  188,  a 

Cannaj  126,  b 

Cannabis,  19,  a 

Cannarum  tiieca,  127,  a 
Canon,  188,  b 
CanopUB,  91,  b 
Canterius,  21,  a;  189,  a 
Canthams,  507,  b 
Cantherinum,  18,  b 
Cantherius,  189,  a 
Cantica,  189,  a;  466, a 
Canuleia  lex,  878,  a;   442,  b; 

787,  b 
Capedo,  549,  b 
Capella,20,a;  91,  a 
Caper,  20,  a ;  91,  b 
Capillamenta,  196,  b 
Capillati,  195,  b 
Capio  pignoris,  706,  b ;  742,  b 
Capi8,100,  a;  549,  b 
Capisterium,  18,  a 
Capistnun,  189,  a 
Ciqrita  ant  navia,  140,  a ;  183  ft ; 

826,  b 
Capitellum,  51,  b 
Capitis  deminutio,  711,  b 
„      minutio,  711,  b 
„      tributum,  662,  b 
Capitiun,  268,  b 
Capitolium,  88,  b 
Capitulum,  61,  b ;  140,  a ;  685,  a 
Cij^tam  exaotio,  662,  b 
Capra,  20,  a ;  91,  a 
Capiarios,  20,  a 


Capreae,  22,  a 
Capreolus,  140,  a 
Caprioomas,  91,  b 
Caprilia,  20,  a 
Capronae,  195,  a 
Capais  140,  a ;  888,  b 
Cspsarius,  106,  a ;  140,  b ;  897,  a 
Capsella,  Capsula,  140,  a 
Captio,  496,  a;  666,  a ;  705,  b 
Capula,  549,  b 
Capalator,  448,  b 
Capulas,  49,  b;  78,  a;  140,  b; 

821,  b 
Caput,  140,  b;  711,  b 

„      extorum,  1-10,  b 

„       porcinum,  296,  b 

„      radiatum,  42,  b 
Carabus,  141,  a 
Caracalla,  25i),  b 
Carbasina,  620,  b 
Carbasns,  Carbatina,  141,  a 
Career,  141,  a;  163,  b;  165,  a; 
848,  a 

„       rosticns,  281,  b 
Carchesiam,  440,  a ;  510,  b 
Cardines  orbis  terrarum,  142,  b 
Cardo,  28,  a;  142,  a;  146,  a; 

617,  a 
Carina,  484,  a 
Caristia,  142,  b 
Carmen  Saecolare,  896,  a 

„       Saliare,  552,  b 
Carmentalia,  142,  b 
Carminator,  471,  b 
Camifex,  148,  a ;  869,  b 
Caro,  448,  a 
Caroenum,  671,  b 
Carpentarius,  225,  a 
Carpentom,  222,  a 
Carptor,  158,  b 
Carrago,  148,  a 
Carmca,  222,  b 
Carmm,  Carms,  222,  b 
Cartibolnm,  148,  a 
Caryatides,  95,  a 
Caryota,  19,  b 
Cassia  lex,  878,  a ;  608,  a 
Cassiani,  781,  a 
Cassis,  81,  a ;  148,  a ;  290,  a ; 

584,  a 
Cassiepeia,  Cassiopea,  91,  a 
Castellarius,  47,  a 
Castellom,  46,  b ;  148,  a ;  818,  b ; 

327,  b 
Castigatio,  297,  b 
Castra,  148,  a 

„      ae8tiva,ae8tivalia,148,b 

„      hibema,  148,  b 

„      praetoria,  148,  b ;  614,  a 

„      statiTa,  148,  b 
Castratio  alvornm,  22,  a 
Caetrense  pecnlinm,  741,  b 
Cataphracta,  -es,  -us,  81,  a 
Catapirates,  148.  b 
Catapulta,  685,  a 
Cataracta,  148,  b ;  558,  a 
Catasta,  577,  a 
Cateia,  88,  b 
Catella,  Catena,  149,  a 
Caterva,  161,  b 
Catervarins,  836,  b 
Cathedra,  149,  b ;  564,  a 
Catillum,  -as,  149,  b ;  417.  b 
Catinom,  -us,  88,  b ;  149,  d 
Canlae,  149,  b ;  542,  b 
Caapo,  150,  a ;  745,  a 
Caapona,  150,  a 
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Causae  centumyirales,  712,  b 

„       liberales,  716,  b 
Causam  coicere,  704,  b 
Causia,  150,  b 
Cautio,  712,  a 
Cavaedium,  245,  a ;  670,  b 
Cavea,  21,  a;   84,  a;   150,  b; 

164,  a ;  626,  b 
Cavere,  306,  a 

Celeres,  150,  b ;  278,  b ;  289,  a 
Cella,  150,  b 

„     f  amiliaris,  or  f  amiliarica, 

247,  a 
„     ianitoris,  245,  a 
„     olearia,  or  olearis,  151,  a ; 

448,  b 
„     ostiarii,  151,  a 
„     penario,     or     penuaria, 

150,  b 
„     promptuaria,  151,  a 
servorum,  247,  a 
toroularia,  16,  b 
vinaria,  16,  b ;   151,  a  ; 
671,  b 

Cellarius,  151,  a ;  577,  b 
Cena,  151,  a 
„     libera,  886,  a 
„      novendialis,  322,  a 
„     nuptialis,  408,  a 
„     recta,  587,  a 
Cenacnla,  245,  b ;  850,  b 

meritoria,    or    con- 
duota,  244,  a 
Cenationes,  16,  b 
Cenatoria  vestis,  158,  a ;  259,  a 
Cenatorinm,  259,  a 
Cenotaphium,  154,  a 
Censere,  Censeri,  154,  b 
Censitores,  156,  a 
Censor,  154,  a 

Censoria  lex,  156,  a ;   525,  a ; 
526  a 
locatio,  228,  b 
subscriptoria,  155,  b 
Censorii,  566,  a 
Censura,  154,  a 
Census,  154,  b 

„      equester,  156,  a ;  279,  b 
„      senatorius,  156,  a 
Centaurus,  91,  b 
Centenarius,  167,  a 
Centesima,  -ae,  156,  b 

„         rerum     venalium, 
9,  b ;  662,  a 
Centesimatio,  227,  b 
Cento,  17,  a ;  156,  b ;  620,  b 
Centrum,  588,  b 
Centumyiri,  712,  a 
Centunculus,  156,  b 
Centuria,  18,  b;  16,  a;  28,  a; 
197,b;199,a;875,b 
iuniorum,  278,  b 
plena,  148,  b 
praerogativa,  199,  a 
Centuriatio,  24,  a 
Centurio,  294,  a  ;  875,  b 
Cepheis,  Cepheus,  91,  a 
Cera,  22,  a ;  608,  b;  749,  a 
Cerae,  608,  b 
Cerasus,  19,  b 
Cercurus,  440,  a 
Cerea,  157,  a 
Cereris  anniversarinm,  157,  a 

„      ieiunium,  680,  a 
Cereus,  157,  a;  804,  a;  817,  a; 
556,  b 
„      funalis,  157,  a 
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Cerevisia,  157,  a 

Ceriales  ludi,  Cerialia,  157,  a 

Ceroma,  157,  a 

Certamina  Graeca,  95,  a 

Cerularium,  157,  a 

Cerussa,  191,  b ;  816,  a 

Cenresia,  157,  a 

Cenri,  22,  a ;  157,  a ;  661,  a 

Cervical,  157,  a ;  878,  a 

Cervisia,  157,  a 

Cervoli,  148,  b ;  157,  a ;  661,  b 

Cessio  bonorum,  710,  b 

„      in  iure,  712,  b 
Cesticillus,  67,  a 
Cestrum,  479,  b 
Cestus,  157,  b 
Cetra,  88,  a;  126,  b 
Cetus,  91,  b 
Chalcanthum,  191,  b 
Chalcidicum,  167,  b 
Cbaldaei,  89,  b 
Chalybs,  868,  a 
Character,  167,  a 
Charistia,  142,  b 
Chartft,  384,  a 

„       Pergamena,  460,  a 
Chelae,  158,  a 
Chelonia,  401,  b 
Chirographum,  4,  a ;   158,  a ; 

712,  a 
Chiron,  91,  b 
Chirurgia,  158,  a 
Chirurgus,  577,  b 
Chlamys,  261,  a ;  552,  a 
Choragium,  386,  a 
ChoragUB,  159,  b 
Choraules,  161,  b 
Choreus,  588,  a 
Choregia,  Choregus,  159,  a 
ChoriambuB,  538,  b 
Chorobates,  159,  b 
Chorus,  161,  b 
Chronologia,  161,  b 
Chryselephantiua,  588,  b 
Chrysendeta,  162,  a 
Ch^socolla,  162,  a 
Cibarium,  16,  b 

„        coctum,  297,  b 
„        secundarium,  18,  a 
Cicer,  18,  b 
Cicera,  19,  a 
Cicercula,  18,  b 
Ciconia,  162,  b 
Cicuta,  607,  a 
Cilicium,  20,  b ;  162,  b 
Cilliba,  162,  b 
Cincia  lex,  878,  b 
Cincinnatulus,  195,  b 
Cinctus,  162,  b 

„       Gkibinus,  262,  a 
CinerariuB,  126,  b 
Cingula,  -um,  84,  a  ;   168,  a ; 

258,  b 
Ciniflo,  126,  b 
Cinnabaris,  96,  a ;  191,  b 
CippuB,  163,  a 
CircenseB  ludi,  166,  b 
Circinus,  163,  b ;  617,  b 
Circuitor,  47,  a 
Circulator,  163,  b 
Circumlitio,  480,  a 
Circuniscribere,  479,  a 
Circumvallatum,  661,  b 
Circus,  IrtS,  b 

„      Fiaminius,  166,  a 

„      MaximuH,  168,  b 
Cirrus,  94,  b;  195,  b 
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Cisiariua,  222,  b ;  669,  b 
Cisium,  167,  b ;  222,  b 
Cista,  140,  b ;  167,  b 

„     mystioa,  168,  a 
Cistella,  167,  b 
Cistema,  168,  a 

„        Bub  tectis,  16,  b 
CiBtophoniB,  169,  a;  181,  b 
Cithura,  899,  b 
Citharistae,  664,  b 
Civile  ius,  782,  b 
Civifl,  170,  b;  711,  b 
Civitas,  170,  b 

„     f oederata,  812,  b ;  528,  a ; 
684,  b 

„     libera,  628,  a;   684,  b 

„      Btipendiaria,  628,  a 
Clabalae,  226,  b 
Clamor,  171,  a 
Clarigatio,  808,  a 
Clurissimas,  858,  b ;  570,  b 
Classiarii,  172,  a;  489, b 
„      milites,  275,  b 
Clossicam,  210,  a 
ClaBsis,  172,  a 
Clathra,  -i,    171,    a;    260,  b; 

664,  a 
Clanstra,  866,  b 
Clausula,  699,  b 
Clava,  121,  b ;  172,  a 
Clavariom,  172,  b 
Clavem  subicere,  867,  b 
Claves  adulterae,  adolterinae, 

858,  a 
Clavi  oaligarii,  or  caligares, 
82,  b ;  180,  b ;  171,  b 

„    tabolares,  171,  b 

„    trabaloB,  171,  b 
Clavicnli,  890,  a 
Claviger,  172,  a ;  868,  a 
ClaviB,  824,  b 
Clavolae,  447,  b 
Clavuin  figere,  178,  a 
ClavuB,  172,  b ;  178,  b ;  888,  a 
angastuB,  178,  a ;  280,  a 
annalis,  178,  a 
„       latuB,  178,  a ;  280,  a 
Clementia,  782,  a 
ClepBydra,  860,  b 
ClibcmariuB,  485,  b 
Clibanus,  178,  b 
ClieoB,  178,  b ;  487,  a 
Clientela,  174,  a ;  884,  a 
Clima,  174,  b 

Clipeus,  82,  a ;  108,  a ;  174,  b 
CUteUae,  21,  a ;  175,  a 
Cloaca,  175,  a 

„       Maxima,  175,  a 
Cloacariom,  175,  b 
Clodia  lex,  878,  b 
Cltmaculum,  81,  b 
Clnsnrae,  420,  a 
Coa  vestie,  175,  b ;  674,  b 
Coacta,  Coaciilia,  175,  b 
CoactiliarioB,  268,  a 
Coactor,  72,  a;  175,  b 
Coagulam,  21,  a 
CoarmariuB,  886,  a 
Cocoum,  1 75,  b 
Coccus,  611,  a 

„        ilicis,  191,  b 
Cochlea,  175,  b 
Coclea,  22,  a ;  88,  a ;  175,  b 
Coclear,  176,  a ;  387,  b 
Cocleare,  176,  a 
Coclearium,  22,  a  ;  176,  a 
Coctiles,  870,  b 
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Coous,  176,  a 

Codex,  176,  b;  884,  b;  460,  a; 
609,  a 
„     accepti  et  expensi,  4,  a; 
6,  a;  177,  a;  609,  b; 
789,  b 
„      Alexandrinos,  461,  b 
laBtinianens,  712,  b 
SinaiticuB,  461,  b 
„      Theodoaianas,  718,  a 
„     Yaticanos,  461,  b 
Codioem  edere,  proferre,  72,  a 
Codices  ansati,  609,'  a 
Codicilli,  176,  b ;  609,  a ;  721,  b ; 

749,  b 
Coemptio,  408,  a ;  787,  b 

„         fidnciae  causa,  748,  b 
Coena,  Bee  Cena 
Coeroitio,  402,  b ;  646,  b 
Cognati,  708,  a;  718,  a 
Cognatio,  718,  a 
Cognitio,  718,  a 

extraordinflria,706,  b ; 

718,  b 
fundi,  16,  b 
„        praetoria,  706.  b 
Cognitor,  618,  a  ;  706,  b 
Cc^omen,  444,  a 
Coheredes,  722,  b 
Cohors,  291,  a ;  875,  b 
„       amioorum,  616,  a 
„       in  piano,  21,  a 
Cohortes  afares,  alariae,  25,  b 
auxiliariae        sociae, 

292,a 
cetratae  et  scutatae, 

291,  b 
„       civium   Bomanorum, 

292,  b 
miliariae     equitatae, 

298,  a 
praeioriae,  292,  b ; 

298,  a ;  621,  b 
urbanae,  298,  a 
vigilum,298,b;582,b 
Coliphium,  94,  a 
Coliseum,  81,  a 
Collare,  CoUarium,  187,  a 
Collatio  bonomm,  710,  b 

„        lustralis,  87,  a 
Collega  imperii,  517,  b 
Collegae,  718,  b 
Collegium,  87,  a;  718,  b 
Collegia,  86,  b 

f  abrum,  800,  a 
pistorum,  486,  b 
„       Bodalicia,  718,  b ;  760,  b 
„       Tenuiorum,  760,  b 
CoIIegiati,  87,  a 
CoUini,  647,  b 
Colliquiae,  16,  a 
Collybus,  72,  a 
Colobium,  261,  b 
Colon i  indigenae,  17,  a 
Colon  ia,  189,  b 

Coloniae  ciyium  Bomanorum, 
190,  a 
deductor,  189,  b 
ItaJici  iuris,  190,  a 
Latinae,       190,     a ; 
870,  b 
militarefl,     189,     b ; 
190,  b 
Colonica  lex,  190,  b 
Colonus,  734,  b 
Color,  479,  a 
Colores,  191,  a 
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Colosseum,  31,  a 
Colossus,  192,  a 
Colum,  192,  a 

„       nivarium,  192,  a ;  672,  a 
<k>lnmba,  21,  b 
Columbarium,  21,  b;   192,  »; 

678,  b 
Columbarius,  Columbus,  21,  b 
Columella,    148,    a;    686,  b; 

642,  b 
Columna,  51,  b ;  192,  a 
Columnae  Herculis,  198,  a 
„         medianae,  498,  b 
„  rostratae,  192,  b 

Columnarium,  198,  a 
Coins,  828,  a  ;  626,  a 
Coma,  198,  a 

„      Berenices,  91,  b 
Comati,  195,  b 
Comissatio,  196,    b;    604,  b; 

606,  b 
Comes,  196,  b;  809,  b;  516,8 
„       consistoriautts,  205,  b 
Comitda,  196,  b 

calata,196,  b;  197,  a 
oenturiata,     196,    b; 

197,  b 
curiata,  196,  b ;  197,  a 
tributa,196  b;199,s; 
204,  a 
Commeatus,  200,  a 
Commendatio,  515,  b 
Commentariensis,  296,  a 
Commentarius,  200,  a ;  410,  b; 

781,  a 
diumns,  200,  b 
domeeticus,  200,  b 
prinoipis,  2i90,  b 
aaoromm,  496,  s 
senatus,  4,  a 
Commercii  ius,  170,  b ;  714,  s 
Commercium,  170,  b;  870,  b; 

714,  a 
Commetacula,  811,  a 
CommiB8orialex,714,  a;  748, a 
Commixtio,  714,  b 
CommodatariuB,  714,  a 
Commodatum,  714,  a 
Communia,  646,  a 
Commutatio  status,  712,  a 
Comoedia,  202,  b 

„  palliata,  208,  a 

Compagum,  -us,  180,  b 
Compendia,  446,  a 
Compensatio,  739  a 
Comperendinatio,  739,  a 
Compes,  208,  a 
Competentia,  710,  b 
Competitor,  708,  b 
Compita,  208,  b ;  656,  a 
Compitalia,  CompikJidi  hsdi, 

208,  b;  807,  a 
Compotatio,  606,  b 
Compntatio,  889,  a 
Compluvium,  245,  a 
Concaedes,  208,  b 
Concamerata  sudatio,  104,  % 
Concameratio  ferrea,  642,  b 
Concha,  208,  b ;  611,  a 
Conchyiiata,  611,  b 
Concilium,  204,  a 

„        p]ebis,199,b;  204,s; 

488,  b ;  646,  a 
„        provinciae,  204,  a 
Conclamatao,  820,  a 
Concubina,  714,  a 
Conoubinatus,  714,  a 


n 


CkinoursuB  delictomm,  71 4>  b 
Condaliom,  204,  b 
Condemnatio,  705,  b 
Condere,  18,  a 

„        fulgur,  116,  b 
^        lustrum,  899,  a 
Coiidictio,  704,  b 

„         furtiva,  722,  b 
Condictionem,  actio  per,  705,  a ; 

748,  a 
Condunenta,  204,  b 
Conditio,  448,  a 
Conditnra,  672,  b 

„  olivarum,  448,  a 

Gondncta,  244,  a 
Conducticiae  liberomm  operae, 

16,  b 
Conductor,   156,    a ;    525,    a ; 
784,  b 
„  metalli,  662,  a 

Confarreatio,  408,  a;  787,  b 
Confessio,  714,  b 
ConfessuB,  788,  b 
ConiluTium,  246,  a 
Confusio,  714,  b 
Congiarium,  26,  b ;  204,  b 
Congius,  205,  a ;  418,  b;  529,  a 
Conglutinatoe,  884,  b 
Coniuratio,  205,  b 
Conopeum,  Conopium,  205,  a 
Conqnisitor,  205,  a ;  295,  a 
Consaepta,  20,  b 
Consalutare,  360,  b 
Consanguinei,  718,  a 
Consecratio,  41,  b ;  861,  a 
ConsiliariuB,  205,  a 
Consilium,  205,  a 

„  principis,  205,  b 

Consistorium,  205,  b 
Conaobrini,  741,  a 
Consortium  omnis  vitae,  788,  a 
Constellatio,  90,  a 
Constitntiones,  225,  b ;  714,  b 
Consualia,  168,  b ;  206,  b 
Consul,  205,  b 
Consulare  imperium,  514,  b 
Consularis,  207,  b 

„  lex  de  provocatione, 

709,  a 
Consulatus,  207,  a 
Conault£^  571,  a 
Consulti,  780,  b 
Contestatio  litis,  784,  b 
Contignationes,  244,  b 
Continuare  agros,  14,  b 
Contio,  207,  b ;  877,  a 
Contomiati,  208,  a 
Contractus,  789,  b 
Contrectatio  rei,  722,  b 
Contribules,  649,  b 
Contubemales,  279,  b 
Contubemium,  148,  b ;  714,  b ; 

747,  a 
Contumacia,  715,  a 
Contumelia,  726,  a 
Contus,  208,  a 
Conubii  ius,  737,  a 
Conubium,    170,  b;    870,    b; 

787,  b 
ConuB,  208,  b 

Conventio  in  manum,  787,  a 
Conventus,  2r8,  b ;  521,  b 
Convicium,  726,  a 
Convictor,  886,  a 
Convivium,  604,  b 

,,  publicum,  556,  a 

CophinuB,  208,  b 
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Copa,  150,  a 

Copiarius,  224,  b ;  468,  b 

Copo,  150,  a 

Copula,  75,  b;  209,  a 

CoquuB,  176,  a 

Corbicula,  209,  a 

CorbiB,l7,  b;  209,  a 

Corbita,  440,  a 

Corbula,  209,  a 

CoriariuB,  86,  b ;  209,  a 

Corium,  209,  a 

Cornelia  lex  de  edictis,  879,  a 
„    de  falsis,  721,  a 
„    iudiciaria,  879,  a; 

728,  b 
„    de  luBu,  879,  a 
„    de  maiestate,  785,a 
„    ne    quia    legibus 
Bolveretur,  879,  a 
„    de    proscriptione, 

878,  b 
„    de  provinciis  ordi- 

nandis,  517,  b 
„    de  repetundis, 

378,  b  ;  745,  a 
„    de  restituendo 

Ciceroue,  879,  a 
de  sicariisetvene- 

ficis,     878,      b ; 

665,  a ;    704,  a  ; 

724,  b ;  788,  b 
„    de      sponsoribuB, 

879,  a 
„    tribunicia,  879,  a 

Baebia  lex,  879,  a 
Caecilia  lex,  879,  a 
Comeliae  leges,  715,  a 

agrariae  leges,  878,  b 
sumptuariae     leges, 
600,  b 

Comicines,  210,  a;  289,  b 
ComioulariuB,  209,  b ;  295,  a 
Comiculum,  210,  a 
Comu,  210,  a;  885,  a 
Cornucopia,  211,  a 
Corolla,  Corollfiuria,  211,  b 
Corona,  51,  b;  52,  b;   91,  a; 
211,  a 
aurea,  580,  b 
castrensis,  212,  b 
civica,  212,  a 
dassica,  212,  b 
convivialis,  218,  b 
Etrusca,  211,  b 
graminea,  212,  a 
bibema,  211,  b 
longa,  211,  b 
muralis,  212,  b 
natalicia,  214,  a 
navalis,  212,  b 
nexa,  211,  a 
nuptialis,  214,  a 
obsidionalis,  212,  a 
oleagina,  218,# 
ovalis,  218,  a ;  458,  a 
radiata,  213,  a 
rostrata,  212,  b 
serta,  211,  a 
spicea,  218,  a 
sutilis,  211,  a 
tonsa,  211,  b 
triumphaliM,  212,  b 
vallariH,  212,  b 
Coronamenta,  211,  a 
Coronarius,  211,  a 
Coronis,  Coronix,  214,  a 
Corpus  iuris  civilis,  214,  a 
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Corpus  pistorum,  485,  b 
Corrector,  584,  b 
Corrigiae,  129,  b ;  180,  a 
Cortes,  16,  b 
Cortex,  18,  b ;  672,  a 

„      Buberinus,  584,  a 
Cortina,  214,  a 

„        Delphica,  214,  b 
„        plumbea,  448,  b 
Corvus,  91,  b ;  214,  b ;  489,  a 
Coryceum,  110,  b 
Corycus,  214,  b 
Corymbia,  196,  a 
Coryphaeus,  160,  a 
Co^uB,  67,  b 
Cos,  215,  a 
Cosmetfiie,  215,  a 
Cothurnus,    129,    a;    180,  b; 

640,  a 
Coticula,  215,  b 
Cotoriae,  215,  b ;  662,  a 
Cotumices,  21,  b 
Cotyla,  215,  b ;  508,  a 
Covinnus,  Covinus,  222,  b 
Crate,  necari  sub,  215,  b 
Crater,  Cratera,  91,  b ;  508,  a 
Crates,  215,  b 

„      dentatae,  17,  b  ;   215,  b 
„      vimineae,  17,  b ;  215,  b 
Craticula,  -um,  215,  b 
Creditum,  72,  a 
Crepida,  129,  b 
Crepidata  fai}ula,  129.  b 

„         tragoedia,  161,  b 
Crepido,  215,  b ;  565,  a ;  660,  b ; 

669,  a 
Crepitacillum,  824,  a 
Crepitaculum,  824,  a ;  582,  b 
Crepundia,  215,  b ;  824,  a 
Creta,  18,  b  ;  165,  a 

„      Asiatica,  609,  a 

„      fullonia,  816,  b 
Creterra,  508,  a 
Creticus,  588,  b 
Cretifodinae,  662,  a 
Cretio  hereditatis,  728,  b 
Cretula,  609,  a 
Cribrum,  215,  b 
Crimen,  715,  a 

„        maiestatis,  785,  a 
Crimina  capitalia,  715,  b 
„        puolica,  715,  a 
Crinale,  5,  a 
Criobolium,  611,  b 
Crista,  84,  a 
Crocus,  191,  b 
Crotalistria,  216,  a 
Crotalum,  215,  b 
Cruda,  500,  a 
Crumena,  216,  a 
Crupellarius,  216,  a 
Crustae,  56,  a ;  62,  a ;  128,  b ; 

467,  b 
Crustularius,  485,  b 
Crux,  216,  a 

„      commiBsa,  216,  b 

„      decuBsata,  216,  b 

„      immissa,  216,  b 
Crypta,  216,  b 

Cryptoporticus,  217,  a ;  670,  b 
Ctefiibica  machina,  38,  b 
Cubare,  650,  b 
Cnbiculare,  205,  a 
CubiculariuB,  217,  a  ;  246,  a 
Cubiculum,  84,  a ;  217,  a ;  246,    ; 

600,  b 
CubUia,  21,  b 
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Cubitus,  217,  a ;  418,  a 
Cuotilio,  17,  a ;  259,  b 
CuouUus,  217,  a;  259,  b 
Cudoy  Cudon,  217,  b 
Culoita,  878,  a ;  527,  a 
Culeus,  217,  b 
Culma,245,  b;  246,  a 
Culleus,  217,  b ;  741,  a 
Culmus,  18,  b 
Culpa,  715,  b 
„      lata,  717,  a 
„      levis,  717,  a 
Cultellua,  217,  b 
Culter,  49,  b ;  217,  b  ;  549,  b 

„      crepidariuB,  656,  b 
Cultor  hortorum,  352,  b 
CultrariuB,  217,  b ;  549,  a 
Cumatiuni,  226,  a 
Cumba,  218,  a 
Cumerua,  408,  a 
Cunabula,  218,  a ;  862,  a 
„         legum,  726,  b 
Cunae,  218,  a 
Cunaria,  218,  a 
Cuneus,  84,  b ;  166,  a ;  296,  b ; 

628,  a 
Cnniculus,  22,  a ;  218,  a ;  272,  b 
Cnpa,  218,  a;  611,  a;  681,  b; 

648,  a 
Cuprum,  10,  a 
Cura,  749,  b 

„    annonae,  7,  a 
„    ludorum,  7,  a 
„    morum,  155,  a 
„    urbis,  6,  b 
Curator,  218,  b  ;  715,  b 

al  vei  et  riparum,  218,  b 
annonae,  218,  b 
aquarum,  46,  b ;  47,  a 
centuriarum,  644,  b 
cloacarum,     175,     b ; 

218,  b 
coloniae    deduoendae, 

189,  b 
fisci,  295,  A 
gallinarius,  21,  b 
ludorum,  898,  b 
munerum,  898,  b 
operum     publicorum, 

156,  a 
re^onum,  218,  b 
reipublicae,  191,  a 
tabularum       publica- 
rum,  218,  b;  609,  b 
tribuum,  644,  b 
„        viarum,  225,  a ;  668,  a 
Curia,  218,  b 

Curiales,  191,  a;  218,  b ;  229,  a 
Curio,  218,  b 
Curriculum,  166,  a 
Currus,  90,  b ;  218,  b 

„       arcuatus,  222,  a 
Cursores,  167,  a ;  228,  b 
Cursus,  224,  a 

clabularis,    or    tardus, 

225,  b 
honorum,  878,  a 
publicus,  224,  b 
velox,  or  celer,  225,  b 
Cnspes,  580,  b 
Custodia,  147,  b ;  715,  b 
„         militaris,  716,  a 
„         urbis,  518,  a 
Custos,  147,  b ;  856,  b ;  897,  a 
„       aviarius,  21,  b 
„       tabellarum,  288,  a 
„       urbis,  227,  a 
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Cyathus,  226,  a;  418,  b;  508,  b 
Cyclas,  259,  a 
Cycnufi,  91,  a 
Cylindrus,  18,  a ;  226,  a 
Cyma,226,  a 

„     reversa,  58,  b 
Cymatium,  226,  a 
Cymbalistria,  226,  b 
Cymbium,  508,  b 
CynoBura,  90,  b 


D. 

Dactyliotheca,  40,  a ;  226,  b 
Dactylus,  19,  b ;  588,  b 
Dabnatioa,  259,  a 
Damnatio  memoriae,  785,  a 
Danmosa  hereditas,  728,  a 
Damnum,  716,  a 

fatale,  745,  a 
inlectum,  716,  a 
iniuria  datum,  716,  a 
Dapes,  277,  b 
Dardanarii,  7,  a 
Datatim  ludere,  880,  a 
Dea  domiduca,  408,  b 
„    iterduoa,  408,  b 
„    unxia,  408,  b 
Dealbati,  250,  a 
Dealbator,  250,  a ;  467,  b 
Decanus,  458,  b 
Deoempeda,  4,  b 
Deoempedator,  22,  b 
Decem  Primi,  227,  a 
Deoemvirales  Wes,  879,  a 
Decemviri,  227,  b 

consulari      imperio 
legibus  Bcribendis, 
227,  b 
litibus    or   stlitibus 

iudicandis,  716,  b 
sacrorum,  err  sacris 
faciundis,  227,  b 
Decennia,  Deoennalia,  227,  b 
Decemo,  571,  a 
Decimatio,  227,  b 
Declamatio,  227,  b 

con^versia,  227,  b 
suasoria,    227,    b ; 
897,  b 
Dedinatio,  174,  b 
Decocta,  525,  a 
Decoctor,  227,  b 
Decreta,  715,  a 

„        pontificum,  496,  a 
Decretum,  716,  b 
Decumae,  228,  a ;  525,  b 
Decumani,  228,  b ;  526,  a 
Decumanus,    28,    a;    617,    a; 
674,  b 
maximus,  28,  a; 
146,  a 
Decuncis,  229,  a 
Decuria,  229,  a 
Decuriatio,  708,  b 
Decurio,  191,  a ;  229,  a 
Decursio,  229,  b 
Decursoria,  494,  a 
Decursus,  229,  b 
Decussare,  629,  b ;  614,  a 
Decussis,  188,  a ;  229,  b ;  617,  a 
Dediticii,  229,  b 
Deditio,  588,  b 

„        nozae,  788,  b 
Deductio,  229,  b ;  408,  a 
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Deductor,  229,  b ;  708,  b 

„         ooloniae,  189,  b 
Defioere,  228,  a 
Definitiones,  731,  a 
Defrutarium,  16,  b 
Defrutum,  671,  b 
Deiecti  effusive  actio,  716,  b 
Delatio  nominis,  716,  b 
Delator,  716,  b 
Delectus,  295,  a 
Delia,  280,  a 
Delici,  20,  b 
Delicta  privata,  715,  a 
Delictorum  concursns,  714,  b 
Delictum,  715,  a 
Delineare,  479,  a 
Delphicae,  214,  b 
Delphinus,  91,  a 
Delphis,  280,  a 
Delta,  827,  b 
Deltotnm,  91,  a 
Delnbrum,  617,  b 
Demensum,  577,  b 
Deminutio  capitis,  711,  b 
Democratia,  230,  b 
Demonstratio,  706,  a 
Dentale,  48,b;  49,  b 
Dentea,  574,  b 
Denticuli,  64,  a 
Dentifricium,  232,  a 
Dentiscalpium,  232,  a 
Denxmtiatio,  705,  a 
Deponens,  717,  a 
Depontani  senes,  282,  a 
Deportatio  in  insulam,  299,  b; 
665,  a 

„  exercitus,  654,  a 

Depositarius,  717,  a 
Depositi  actio,  717,  a 
Depositor,  717,  a 
Depositum,  72,  a  ;  717,  a 
Depso,  486,  a 
Desertor,  232,  a 
Designator,  821,  a 
Destrictarium,  107,  b 
Desultor,  282,  a 
Detestatio  sacrornm,    707,  b; 

717,  a 
Deucalion,  91,  b 
Deus,  42,  a ;  328,  a 

„      ex  machina,  641,  a 
Devergentia,  174,  b 
Deversorium,  150,  a 
Dextrale,  75,  b 
Dextrarum  iunotio,  737,  b 
Dextroohirium,  75,  b 
Diadema,  196,  a ;  282,  b 
Diaeta,  246,  b ;  852,  a 
Diaetetica,  238,  a 
Diarium,  677,  b 
Diatreta  (vasa),  233,  b 
Dicere,  234,  a 
Dictator,  283,  b 
Diotatorius,  566,  a 
Dictatura,  288,  b 
Didia  lex,  600,  b 
Diem  eximere,  568,  a 
Dies,  284,  b 

agonales,  11,  b 

atri,  235,  a 

caniculares,  91,  b 

civilis,  234,  b 

comitiales,  285,  a 

dominica,  807,  a 

fasti,  286,  a 

feriati,  235,  a 

festi,  286,  b 
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Dies  fissi,  285,  b 

„     imperiif  860,  b 

„    interoisi,  285,  b 

„    lostricas,  898,  b ;  448,  b 

y,    naturalis,  284,  b 

„     nefasti,  285,  a 

„    parentales,  822,  b 

„    postriduani,  285,  b 

„    profesti,  285,  b 

„    religiofii,  285,  a 

„     aementiva,  307,  b 

„    vitioei,  285,  a 
Diffiorreatio,  717,  b 
Dilfandere,  671,  b 
Digamma  inversam,  29,  a 
Digerere,  177,  a 
Digesia,  740,  a 
Digitale,  285,  b;  404,  a 
Dittos,  226,  b;  418,  b 
Dii  manes,  41,  b 
DUeotator,  295,  b 
Dilectnsj  295,  a 
Diligentia,  715,  b 
DUoris,  888,  a 
Dilncnlam,  184,  b 
Dimensum,  577,  b 
Dinumeratio,  889,  a 
Dioeoesis,  285,  b ;  522,  b 
Dion3r8ia,  286,  b 
Dioptra,  889,  a 
Diota,  507,  a ;  510,  b 
Diploma,  225,  a  ;  287,  a 
Diptycha,  288,  a ;  609,  a 
Diribitor,158,b;  198,  b;  288,  a 
Discemicalom,  5,  a 
Disonmbere,  158,  a 
Discus,  288,  a 
Dispensator,  288,  b ;  577,  b 

„  Bummarum,  518,  a 

Dissignator,  821,  a 
Dioma,  4,  a 
Diverbia,  189,  a ;  208,  a 
Divergia  aqnanun,  24,  a 
Divinatio,  288,  b;  717,  a 
Divisio,  815,  b 
Divisor,  289,  a ;  708,  b 
Divortimn,  717,  a 
DiTns,  42,  a 
Dochmios,  589,  b 
Dodrans,  468,  a 
Dogmatici,  410,  a 
DoUbbella,  Dolabra,  289,  b 
Doliarii,  611,  a 
Doliiim,  511,  a ;  671,  b 

„        olearimn,  448,  b 
Dolo,  289,  b 

Dolus  mains,  710,  b ;  716,  b 
Domiciliom,  717,  b 
Dominium,  228,  b ;  717,  b 
Dominns,  16,  b ;  885,  b ;  718,  b 
argentariamm,  71,  b 
factionis,  167,  a 
proprietatis,  751,  b 
Domitia  lex,  496,  a 
Domus,  289,  b ;  244,  a 

„      Augusta,  516,  a 

„      Augnstana,  248,  a 

„      Aorea,  248,  a 

„      CaeBaris,  516,  a 

„      regia,  496,  b 

„      triumphalis,  655,  b 
Dona,  251,  a 

„    militaria,  477,  a 
Donaria,  260,  b 
Donatio,  815,  b ;  718,  b 

inter  virum  et  uxorem, 
718,  b 
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Donatio  mortis  causa,  718,  b 
Donativa,  204,  b 
Dormitoria,  246,  a 
Dorsuale,  251,  b 
Dorsualium,  654,  b 
Dorsuarius,  261,  b 
Dorsum,  668,  b 
Dos,  719,  a 
Dossuarius,  251,  b 
Dotis  retentio,  717,  b 
Draoo,  90,  b ;  580,  a 
Draoonarius,  580,  a 
Dromo,  440,  a 
Dropaz,  27,  a  ;  684,  a 
Ducenarii,   268,    a;    644,    b; 

728,  b 
Ducentesiraa,  156,  b ;  806,  b 

„  rerum  venalium, 

9,  b 
Dnilia  Maenia  lex,  879,  a 
Dnloiarius,  485,  b 
Duodecim  leges,  879,  a 
„        Bcripta,  829,  a 
„        Tabnlarum  lex,879,a 
Duoriri,  268,  a 

„      aedi  dedicandae,  268,  b 
„      censoria  potestate,  191, 

a 
„      iure  (-i)  dicundo,  191,  a ; 

268,  b 
„      navalcB,  289,  a ;  268,  b 
„      perduelloniH,    586,    b; 

784,  b;  748,  a 
„      quinquennales,  268,  b 
„      sacris     faciundis,     or 
sacrorum,     227,     b ; 
268,  b ;  872,  a ;  578,  b 
„      viarum,  668,  a 
Duplarii,  268,  b ;  296,  b 
Duplicarii,  268,  b 
Dupllcatio,  706,  a 
Dupondium,  268,  b 
Dupondius,   188,   a;    185,   b; 
186,  b ;  268,  b 


E. 

Ebur,  268,  b 
Ecdicus,  266,  a 
Echinus,  51,  b ;  58,  a ;  266,  a 
Edectici,  410,  b 
Ectypum,  266,  a 
Eculeus,  266,  a 
I  Ecurria,  278,  a 
I  Edicendi  ius,  719,  a 
'  Ediota,  715,  a 

Edictum,  868,  b ;  621,  a ;  719,  a 
„        perpetuum,  719,  a 
„        provinciale,  719,  b 
,^       repentinxmi,  719,  a 
„        tralaticium,    806,  b; 

719,  b 
„        urbanum,  719,  b 
Editor,  885,  b 

„      spectacnlorum,  165,  a ; 
167,  a 
Editoris  tribunal,  84,  a 
Effigies,  821,  b 
Effraotio,  720,  a 
Effractor,  687,  a;  720,  a 
Effusis   et   eiectis,    actio   de, 

716,  b;  762,  a 
Elaeothesium,  105,  b ;  167,  a 
Electrum,  267,  b 
Elementa,  888,  b ;  781,  a 
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Elenchus,  861,  b 
Elephantinum,  191,  b 
ElephantuB,  268,  b 
Eleusinia,  267,  b 
Elices,  16,  a 
Ellychnium,  891,  a 
Elogium,  858,  b 
Emanoipatio,  488,  a ;  720,  a 
Emansor,  282,  a, 
Emblemata,  128,  b 
Embolium,  272,  a 
Embolus,  272,  a 

„        masculus,  88,  b 
Emendare,  858,  b 
Emetica,  158,  b 
Emissarium,  272,  a 
Emphyteusis,      Emphyteuta, 

720,  a 
Empirici,  410,  a 
Emporium,  278,  a 
Ehnptio  bonorum,  96,  b ;  711,  a 

„      Tenditio,  720,  b 
Emptor,  709,  b 

„        bonorum,  711,  a 
Encarpus,  278,  a 
Endromis,  278,  a 
Engonasi,  Engonasin,  91,  a 
Ensis,  84,  a 
Ephebium,  110,  a 
EphebuB,  278,  a 
Ephesiae  litterae,  86,  a;  278,  b 
Ephippium,  274,  a 
EphoruB,  274,  b 
Epibata,275,  b;  489,  b 
Epidipnis,  154,  a 
Epiredium,  228,  b 
Epistola,  Epistnla,  277,  a 
Epistulis,  ab,  277,  a 
Epistylium,  51,  b ;  277,  a 
Epitoxis,  685,  b 
Epityrium,  448,  a 
Epulones,  277,  b 
Epulum  lovis,  277,  b 
Equa,  20,  b 
Equirria,  278,  a 
Equitatio,  278,  a 
Equitatus  iustus,  875,  b 
Eqnester  anulus,  280,  a 
„        census,  279,  b 
„        ordo,  279,  b 
Eqmtes,25,  b;  278,  a;  289,  b 

alarli,  291,  b 

dignitate       senatoria, 
280,  a 

equo  private,  279,  a 
„    publico,  278,  b 

extraordinarii,  146,  b; 
291,  b 

illnstres,  280,  a 

Bomani,  279,  b 

Singulares      Augusti, 
298,  b 

Equitum    recognitio,    154,    b; 
666,  a 
„        transvectio,    279,  a; 
280,  a 
Equo  concitato  vehi,  278,  a 
Equuleus,  20,  b ;  266,  a 
EquuB,  91,  a 

curBualis,  225,  b 

funalis,  funarius,  221,  a 

publicuB,  226,  b 
Erechtheum,  280,  b 
Ergastularius.  Eigastulum, 

16,  b;  281,  b 
Er^^ta,  401,  b 
Endanus,  91,  b 
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Erigone,  91,  a 
Erithace,  22,  a 
Ernditio  liberalis,  897,  b 
Ems,  721,  a 
Ervilia,  Ervom,  19,  a 
Eschatooollion,  886,  a 
Essedarios,  228,  a;  887,  a 
EBsedtim,  228,  a 
EsQB,  721,  a 
Eumolpidae,  282,  a 
Eupatridae,  65,  a 
Earipufi,  85,  a  ;  166,  a;  664 
Everriatio,  822,  a 
Everriculum,  684,  a 
Evictio,  Evincere,  720,  b 
Evocati,  292,  b 
Evooatio,  2S^  b ;  295,  b 
Exaotio  capitam,  662,  b 
Examen,  886,  b 
Exaaguratio,  282,  b 
Exoantare,  602,  a 
ExoellentiBsimi,  868,  b 
Exoeptio,  706,  a 
Exceptor,  446,  a 
Excubare,  147,  b 
Excubiae,  184,  b ;  147,  b 
Excabitorium,  298,  b 
Exoudere,  124,  b 
Excusatio,  869,  b ;  729,  a 
Execratio,  867,  a 
Exedra,  246,  a;  282, b 
Exemplum,  744,  b 
Exercitores,  746,  a 

„  argenteae  mensae, 

72,  a 
Exercitus,  289,  a 

„  deportatio,  664,  a 

Exhedra,  282,  b 
Exhibendnm,  actio  ad,  720,  b 
Exhibitio  angariaram,  11,  a 
Exordiri,  618,  b 
Expediti,  296,  a 
Expensilatio,  177,  a;   789,  a; 

740,  a 
ExpenBom,  177,  a ;  789,  b 
Expositio,  2^9,  b 
Expulsim  ludere,  880,  a 
Exta,  549,  a 
Exterere,  18,  a 

ExtispiceB,  ExtiBpicium,  842,  b 
Extra  ordinem,  456,  a 
Extraordinarii,  146,  a ;  291,  b ; 

584,  a 
Exuviae,  586,  b 

„        lovis,  658,  b 
Exverriatio,  822,  a 


F. 

Faba,  18,  b 
Faber,  289,  b ;  800,  a 
„      argentarius,  72,  b 
„      ferrariuB,  868,  a 
Fabia  lex  de  plagiariis,  747,  b 
Fabrica,  800,  a 

Fabulae     Atellanae,    208,    a; 
299,  b 
crepidatae,  129,  b 
praetextatae,  641,  b 
salticae,  466,  a 
togatoe,  208,  a 
Facitergimn,  600,  a 
Factiones,  167,  a 
Factus,  448,  b 
Faecatum,  672,  b 
Faenilia,  16,  b 
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Faeniaioia,  19,  a 
Faenom,  19,  a 

„        Graecom,  19,  a 
„        pratense,  20,  b 
Fala,  800,  b 
Falarica,  88,  b 
Falcibos  subsecare,  19,  a 
Falcidia  lex,  788,  b 
Falcula,  800,  b 
Falearii,  721,  a 
Falsum,  720,  b 
Falx,  18,  a;  800,  b;  489,  b 

„     yinitoria,  674,  b 
Familia,  886,  a ;  721,  a 
„        rustioa,  577,  b 
„        orbana,  677,  b 
Familiae  ercificondae  actio, 

721,  a 
„  „  iadicimn, 

721,  a 
Fainiliaris,  141,  a ;  721,  a 
Famuli,  721,  a 
FanaticuB,  801,  a 
Fannia  lex,  600,  b 
Fanum,  801,  a ;  617,  b 
Far,  18,  a ;  485,  b 
Farcimen,  688,  b 
Farina,  18,  a 
Farrago,  19,  a 
Farreum,  787,  b 

„         libum,  408,  a 
Fartor,  801,  a 
Fartum,  688,  b 
Fas,  782,  a 
FasceB,  801,  a 

„       laureati,  668,  b 
Fascia,  52,  a;  258,  b;  801,  b; 
878,  a 
cretata,  802,  a 
cmralis,  802,  a 
pectoralis,  167,  b ;  268,b 
tibialis,  802,  a 
FascionluB,  18,  b ;  868,  a 
Fasciola,  801,  b 
Faeoinum,  802,  b ;  664,  b 
Fascia,  885,  a 
Faselus,  440,  a 
Fasti,  802,  b 

annales,  808,  a 
Capitolini,  808,  a 
dies,  802,  b 
historici,  808,  a 
kalendares,  802,  b 
sacri,  802,  b 
triumphales,  665,  b 
Fastigiuxn,  46,  a ;  66,  a ;  808,  a 
Fatuae,  480,  b 
Fauces,  245,  b 
Fautor,  849,  a 

Favete  linguis,  269,  a ;  549,  a 
FavuB,  22,  a 
Fax,  804,  a 
Febiua,  898,  a 
Femina,  652,  a 
I  Feminalia,  88,  a;  269,  a;  804, b 
i  Femora,  52,  b 
Femoralia,  82,  b 
I  Fenestra,  21,  b ;  250,  b ;  804,  b 
Fenisex,  800,  b 
Fenus,  805,  b 

nanticum,  806,  b 
semiunciarium,  806,  b 
„      unciarium,  805,  b 
Feralia,  822,  b 

Ferculum,  158,  b ;  806,  b ;  688,  b 
Ferentarii,  289,  b 
Feretrum,  821,  b ;  878,  b 
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Feriae,  806,  b 

„      aestivae,  806,  b 

„      conceptae,   or  oono^ 

tiTae,87,  b;  807,  a 
„      denicaleB,806,b;  £22,  a 
„      imperativae,  307,  a 
„      Latinae,  807,  a 
„      mi^ronales,  406,  b 
„      Neptuni,  442,  b 
„      praecidaiieae,  807,  b 
„      priratae,  806,  b 
publicae,  807,  a 
sementiyae,  807,  b; 

459,  a 
Btatae  or  stativae,  807,  a 
Btultorum,  814,  b ;  681,a 
yindemiales,  806,  b 
Vulcani,  676,  a 
Fericulnm,  806,  b 
Fermentum,  486,  a 
Ferramentum,  888,  b 
Ferrariae,  662,  a 
Femun,  414,  b 

„      retuBum,  657,  a 
Fertum,  649,  a 
Ferula,  310,  b 
Fesceimina,  307,  b 
Festuoa,  807,  b ;  704,  b 
Fetiales,  807,  b 
Fibula,  266,  a;  808,  a;  401,  b 
Ficedulae,  21,  b 
Fictio,  721,  b 
Fictor,  485,  b ;  618,  a 
Ficus,  19,  b 

Fideioommissariua,  72SL  a 
FideicommisBum,  721,  b 
Fides,  91,  a ;  899,  a 
„      bona,  710,  b 
„      mala,  710,  b 
Fidnda,  Fiduciariua,  722,  a 
Fiduciae  actio,  722,  a 
FiguluB,  499,  a 

Fina-,  or  Filius-famHias,  721,1 
Filicea,  16,  a 
Filum,  124,  a;  823,  a 
Fimbriae,  808,  b 
Fimus,  17,  a 
Finis,  746,  b 
Finitor,  22,  b 
FiBcella,  -us,  21,  a ;  189,  b 
Fiscus,  9,  b ;  309,  a ;  5X&,  b 
„       castrensis,  618,  a 
„       provinoialis,  618,  a 
FiBtuca,  809,  b 

Fistula,  809,  b ;  606,  b ;  683,  a 
FlabelUferae,  810,  a 
Flabellulum,  Flabellum,  810,  a 
Flagellum,  810,  b 
Flagrum,  810,  b 
Flamen,  811,  a;  545,  a;  666, b 
Ac^UBt^is,  811,  b 
ounalis,  218,  b 
Dialis,  311,  a 
Fratrnm  Arralium, 

87,  b 
MartialiB,  811,  a 
„       QuirinaliB,  811,  a 
Flaminia,  811,  b 

„         lex,  14,  b 
Flaminica,  811,  b 
Flammeum,  811,  b 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  879,  b 
Flavianum  ius,  803,  a;  733,  a 
Flavus,  191,  b 
Flexumines,  279,  a 
Floralia,  Florales  ludi,  813,  a 
Flos  (siliginis),  18,  b 
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Focale,  259,  a ;  812,  a 
Focaria,  297|  a 

Foculus,  107,  a ;  247,  a ;  812,  a 
Focus,  47,  a ;  181,  a ;   246,  b ; 

812,  a 
Fodiime  anrariae,  662,  a 
Foederatae   civitates,  812,  b; 

584,  b 
Foederati,  812,  b 
Foedas,  812,  b ;  867,  a ;  588,  b 

„        hospitdi,  858,  b 
Foenaa,  805,  b 
FoUicolas,  18,  b ;  818,  a 
FomB,185,  b;  298,  a;  329,  b 

„      pngilatorioB,  818,  a 
Fomes,  858,  a 
Foub,  818,  a 
Forceps,  818,  b 
Fordae  (hordae)  boves,  20,  b; 

314,  a 
Fordicalia,  Fordicidia,  814,  a 
Forfez,  111,  b ;  296,  b ;  814,  a ; 

401,  b;  688,  b 
Forficnla,  814,  a 
Fori,  168,  b ;  485,  b 
Foris,  856,  a 
Forma,  15,  b ;  24,  a;  128,  b 

„       urbis  Bomanae,  814,  b 
Formaoei,  16,  a 
Formella,  814,  b 
Fonnido,  588,  b 
Formula,  11,  a;  814,  b ;  584,  a 
„        colonica,  190.  b 
„        fictitia,  721,  b 
Formuli^  litigare  per,  705,  b 
Fomacalia,  814,  b 
Fomacator,  108,  b 
Fomacula,  814,  b 
Fornax,  814,  b 

„        calcaria,  815,  a 
Fomicatio,  815,  a 
Fornix,  68,  a ;  815,  a 
Foro  abire,  oedere,  mergi,  72,  b 
Forpex,  815,  a 
Fomli,  116,  a 
Fonim,  815,  a 

„       ooamnnm,  176,  b 
„       iacudale,  815,  a 
Fossa,  11,  b ;  28,  b ;  661,  a 
caeca,  16,  a 
fastigata,  148,  b 
TOttens,  16,  a 
Punica,  148,  b 
Framea,  88,  b 
Fraugere,  642,  b 
Fratres  Arvales,  87,  a 
Fraos,  710,  b 
Frenum,  220^  b 
Frigida,  525,  a 
Frigidarium,  105,  b ;  108,  b 
FritUluB,  815,  a;  826,  b 
Frons,  296,  a ;  885,  a 

„      scaenae,  626,  a 
Frontalia,  85,  b 
Fmctnaria,  16,  b 
Fraotuarios,  751,  b 
Fructus,  11,  a;  718,  a;  751,  b 
Fmges  minutae,  228,  b 
Fmmenta,  18,  a 
Fromentariae  leges,  815,  a 
FromentariuB,  412,  a 
Fnimentatio,  815,  b;  649,  b 
Fruteta,  16,  a 
Fncas,  816,  a 
Faga  lata,  299,  b 
FngitivoriuH,  747,  b 
Fogiiif  OH,  578,  a  ;  747,  b 
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Fulcrum,  49,  a;  878,  a 
Fulgur  condere,  116,  b 
Fulgurales  libri,  842,  b 
Fullo,  86,  b;  816,  b 
Fullonica,  157,  b ;  817,  a 
Fumarium,  16,  b ;  673,  a 
Fumum  bibere,  678,  a 
Funale,  157,  a ;  817,  a 
Funalis,  817,  a 
Fnnambulus,  817,  a 
Funda,  89,  b ;  317,  b;  684,  a 
Fundi  cognitio,  15,  b 
Funditor,  291,  b ;  817,  b 
Fundus,  14,  a;  818,  a 

„        latuB,  14,  b 
Funes,  378,  a 

„      antarii,  401,  b 
„      ductarii,  401,  b 
Funiculus,  817,  a  ;  674,  b 
Funus,  820,  a 

acerbum,  821,  a 
cenaorium,  164,  b ;  821,  a 
indictivum,  821,  a 
privatum,  821,  a 
publicum,  821,  b 
„      translaticium,  821,  a 

Fur,  722,  b 

Furca,  219,  b;  822,  b ;  420,  b 

Furcifer,  822,  b 

Furcilla,  822,  b 

FurciUis  versare,  19,  a 

Furoula,  822,  b 

Fures,  578,  a 

Furfures,  18,  a 

Furiosi,  715,  b 

Fumum,  16,  b 

Fumus,  814,  b ;  486,  a 

Furti  actio,  722,  b 

Furtum,  716,  a;  722,  a 

FuBcina,  FuHcinula,  822,  b 
I  Fusorium  culinae,  246,  a 
I  Fusti  percutere,  828,  a 
I  Fustuarium,  328,  a 

FusuB,  828,  a 

FutUe,  828,  b 
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Gabinia  lex,  879,  b ;  608,  a 
Gabinus  cinctus,  262,  a 
Gaesum,  88,  b 
Galatarches,  828,  b 
Galbeus,  75,  b 
Galea,  81,  a ;  82,  a 
Galericulum,  94,  b ;  828,  b 
Galerioulus,  195,  b 
Galemm,  828,  b 
GaleruB,  195,  b;  196,  a;  828,  b 
GaUi,  828,  b;  894,  b 
GaUicae,  129,  b 
Gallinae,  Gallinarium,  21,  a 
Ganeae,  150,  b 
GauBapa,  -e,  -um,  882,  a 
GeleontcB,  832,  a 
Gelida,  525,  a 
(remini,  91,  a 
Crenmia  ectypa,  266,  a 
Gener,  708,  a 
GeneBis,  90,  a 
Genethlioci,  89,  b 
Genicula,  18,  b 
Geniculatus,  91,  a 
Genitura,  90,  a 
Gens,  883,  b 

Gentes  maioreB,  334,  a ;  647,  a 
n      minoreB,  884,  a ;  647,  a 
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Gentilicium  ius,  834,  b 
Gentilis,  888,  b ;  725,  b 
Gentilitas,  883,  b 
Gentium  ius,  732,  b 
Genucia  lex,  879,  b 
G^us  comutum  et  setosum, 
20,  a 
„      mutilum  et  raripilum, 
20,  a 
Geometrae,  22,  b 
Geoponica,  15,  a 
Germani,  293,  b;  713,  a 
Gestatio,  352,  a 
Gillo,  525,  a 
Girgillus,  88,  a ;  885,  b 
Gladiatores,  885,  b 
Gladiatoriae  leges,  886,  a 
Gladius,  84,  a 
Glaeba,  822,  a 
Glandes,  817,  b 
Glandulae,  162,  b 
Glarea  nuda,  16,  a 
Glirarium,  22,  a 
Glires,  22,  a 
Globus,  296,  b 
Glomus,  828,  a 
Glos,  708,  a 
Gluma,  18,  b 
Gluten,  388,  a 
Glutinatores,  888,  a ;  884,  b 
Glutinum,  838,  a 
Gnomon,  24,  b 
Gomphus,  888,  a ;  669,  a 
Gossipion,  Gossypium,  121,  b 

141,  a 
Grabatus,  888,  a 
Gradus,  84,  a ;  164,  a ;  278,  a ; 
888,  a;  413,  a 
„       deiectio,  232,  a 
„       sacerdotii,  667,  a 
Graeooetasis,  888,  a 

Grallae,  888,  a 

Grallatores,  817,  b 

Grammatica,  -ub,  838,  b ;  897,  a 

GrammatistcL,  897,  a 

Granaria,  16,  b ;  18,  a 

Granea,  Granum,  18,  b 

Graphiarium,  597,  a 

Graphica,  479,  a 

Graphium,  597,  a 

Ghrassatores,  788,  b 

Gr^es  yillatici,  20,  a 

Griphus,  338,  b 

Groma,  24,  b ;  147,  b ;  888,  b 

Gromatici,  22,  b 

Gruma,  838,  b 

Grumus,  24,  b 

Gubemaculum,  486,  a 

Gustatio,  153.  b;  678,  a 

Gustus,  153,  b 

Guttae,  52,  a 

GuttuB,  511,  a;  549,  b;  599, b 

GymuasiarchuB,  889,  a 

Gymnasium,  839,  a 

Gyrus,  278,  a 


H. 

Habena,  -ae,  810,  b ;  841,  b 
Habitatio,  746,  b 
Uaedi,  20,  a ;  91,  a 
Halec,  17,  a 
HamuB,  643,  b ;  660,  b 
Hara,  20,  b ;  21,  b 
Haronaria,  329,  b    380,  b 
I  Hari^iigo,  342,  a 
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Harpastmn,  829,  b ;  830,  a 

Uarpe,  842,  a 

Harundo,  126,  b;  551, b;  607,  a; 
618,  b 
„         crescens,  127,  a 
„         texta,  127,  a 

Hamspices,  842,  a 

Harospicina,  842,  b 

Hamspicium,  239,  a 

Hasta,  88,  a 

„      caelibaris,  195,  b ;  408,  a 
„      para,  84,  b ;  342,  a 
„      vendere  sub,  13,  b ;  06,  b 
„      Telitaria,  83,  b ;  290,  b 

Hastati,  146,  a ;  290,  a ;  875,  b 

Haastram,  842,  b 

Helepolis,  848,  a 

Helioe,  90,  b 

Helix,  848,  a 

Helotes,  848,  a 

Hemeroidromas,  844,  a 

Hemina,  215,  b ;  844,  a 

Hemicyclinm,  844,  a ;  490,  a 

Hemistrigium,  148,  b 

Heniochas,  91,  a 

Hercules,  91,  a 

Hereditas,  722,  b 

Hereditatia  cretio,  728,  b 

Hereditatom  vicesima,  669,  b 

Herediam,  18,  b;  16,  a;  28,  a 

Heres,  722,  b 

Hermae,  844,  b 

Hermanabis,  846,  a 

Hermathena,  846,  a 

Hermerades,  845,  a 

Hermoli,  844,  b 

HeroB,  845,  a 

Hexaphori,  476,  b 

Hexaphoron,  872,  a 

Hexastichom,  18,  b 

Hiemis  initiaro,  93,  a 

Hieronica  lex,  521,  a 

Hierodolas,  846,  a 

Hieratica,  384,  b 

Hilla,633,  b 

Hinni,  21,  a 

Hippooomus,  225,  a 

Hippocraticus,  410,  a 

Hippodromas,  846,  b ;  852,  a 

Hircas,  20,  a 

Hirpex,  864,  b 

Hirpini,  665,  b 

Histrio,  848,  b ;  466,  b 
„       aulicas,  849,  a 

Holoserica,  574,  b 

Honorarium  ius,  719,  a 

HoDores,  170,  b ;  849,  b 

Hoplomachi,  887,  a 

Hora,849,  b 

„     genitalis,  90,  a 
„     legitima,  851,  b 

Horatia  lex,  879,  b 

Hordae  (fordae)  boves,  20,  b; 
814,  a 

Hordeum,  18,  b 

Hordicalia,  Hordicidia,  814,  a 

Horologium,  850,  b 

Horosco^UB,  90,  a 

Horreani,  851,  b 

Horreum,  298,  a ;  851,  b ;  672,  a 

Hortensia  lex,  879,  b;  488,  a; 
645  b 

Horti  Adonidis,  5,  b 

HortuB,  852,  a 

„      irriguus,  16,  a 
„       pcnsilis,  852,  b 

Hospes,  853,  b 
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Hospes  publicuB,  858,  b 
Hospitalia,  358,  a 
Hospitium,  174,  a ;  862,  b 
Hosiia,  649,  a 

„      praecidanea,  547,  b 
Hostilis,  141,  a 
Hostus,  448,  b 
Hyades,  91,  a 
Hydra,  Hydros,  91,  b 
Hydraules,  884,  b 
HydrauluB,  854,  a 
Hydria,  509,  a ;  572,  a 
Hydromelum,  673,  a 
Hypaethrum,  61,  b 
Hyperthyrum,  356,  a 
H>ixx»usi8,  108,  b 
Hypocaustum,  108,  a 
Hypotheca,712,a;  748,  b 
Hypotrachelium,  51,  b 


tactuB  Venereus,  828,  a 

laculatio  testarum,  826,  a 

laculator,  855,  a 

laculum,  83,  b ;  534,  a 

Iambus,  688,  a 

lanitor,  856,  b 

lanua,  855,  a 

latralipta,  577,  b 

Icilia  lex,  379,  b 

lotus,  537,  b 

Idus,  188,  b 

leiunium,  602,  b 

„         Cereris,  680,  a 

lentaculum,  152,  b 

Igniaria,  858,  a 

Ignobiles,  442,  b 

Ignominia,  155,  b ;  725,  b 

niex,  96,  a;  358,  b 

niustres,  358,  b ;  570,  b 

Hotae,  848,  a 

Imagines,  821,  b ;  858,  b ;  580,  b 
„         clipeatae,     175,    a ; 
859,  a 

Imaginiferi,  294,  b ;  580,  b 

Imaginum  ius,  442,  b 

Imbratteare.  120,  a 

Imbrex,  60,  b ;  612,  b 

Immolatio,  549,  a 

Immunes,  295,  a;  869,  a 

Immunitas,  359,  a 

Impedimenta,  662,  a 

Impendium,  805,  b 

Imperator,  859,  b 

Imperfecta  lex,  877,  b 

Imperio  principis,  lex  de,  882,  a 

Imperium,  359,  b ;  686,  a 

consulare,  614,  b 
domi     et     militiae, 

859,  b 
infinitum,    860,  a; 

875,  a 
mains,  515,  a 
merum,  782,  a 
mixtum,  782,  a 
prooonsulare,  874,  b 

Impetrativa,  Impetrita,  97,  b 

Impilia,  129,  a ;  861,  a 

Impluvium,  245,  b 

Impomenta,  164,  a 

Impubes,  Impuberes,  724,  a 

Inauguratio,  361,  a 

Inaurator,  120,  a 

Inauris,  861,  a 

Inauspicata  lex,  645,  a 
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Inoendium,  724,  b 
Incensus,  155,  a 
Incestum,  724,  b 
Incilia,  16,  a 
Inciti,  828,  b 
Inclinatio,  174,  b 
Incola,  717,  b 
Inoonmia,  295,  b 
Incubatio,  251,  a ;  452,  a 
Incunabula,  802,  a ;  862,  a 
Incus,  862,  a 
Indago,  583,  b 
Index,  862,  a;  885,  a;  745,  a 
Indiotio,  602,  b 

„       munerum,  297,  b 
Indicum,  191,  b 
Indigitamenta,  496.  b 
Inf  ames,  9,  a ;  26,  b 
Infamia,  725,  a 
Infans,  724,  a 
Infantia,  724,  a 

„       maiores,  724,  a 
Inf  erae,  98,  a 
Inf  eriae,  822,  b 
Infula,  362,  a ;  610,  a;  654,  a; 

668,  b 
Infundibulum,  418,  b 
Ingeniculus,  91,  a 
Ingenuitas,  565,  b ;  726,  a 
IngenuuB,  471,  a ;  726,  b 
Iniectio  manuB,  705,  a;  788,  b 
Iniuria,  726,  a 

Iniuriarum  actio,  726,  b ;  751,  b 
Iniurius,  726,  a 
Iniustus,  726,  a 
Inlicium,'198,  a 
Inlustres,  858,  b 
Inoculare,  19,  b 
Inquilinus,  734,  b 
Insoripta,  499,  a 
Inscripti,  578,  a 
Inserere,  19,  b 
Insignia  triumphi,  665,  b 
Insilia,  614,  b 
Insitio,  448,  a 
Instauratio,  893,  a 
Instita,  261,  a;  863,  a ;  878,  a 
Institor,  72,  b ;  863,  a 
Institutiones,  726,  b 
Instrumenta,  16,  b 
Insula,  106,  b ;  244,  a ;  606,  b 
Insularius,  244,  a 
Intentio,  706,  b 
Intercalare,  188,  b 
Interoesaio,  868,  b ;  727,  a 
Intercesaioms  ins,  644,  a ;  645,  b 
Interdiotio  aquae  et  ignis,  299, « ; 

666,  a 
Interdictom,  727,  a 

jf  adipisoendae  po^ 

sessionis,  727,  b 
exhibitoriuui, 

727,  a 
prohibitoriam, 

727,  a 
quorum  boncaum, 

746,  a 
reouperandae  po6- 

sessioniB,  727,  b 
restitntoriam, 

727,  a 
retinendae  possed- 

donis,  727,  b 
Salyianum,  727,  b 
uti  posBidelia, 

727,  b 
utrubi,  727,  b 
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Intemundinam,  446,  b 

Interpres,  72,  a ;  864,  a ;  708,  b 

Intperregnnm,  864,  a;  585,  b 

Interrex,  864,  a 

Interscalmium,  488,  b 

lutervallum,  146,  b ;  296,  a 

Intestabilis,  727,  b 

Intestatns,  728,  a 

Introittis  sacerdoUi,  668,  a 

Innrere,  479,  b 

Inventaritim,  724,  a 

Invidia,  654,  b 

loculiiB,  824,  a 

lonicas,  588,  b 

Iota  adf  ectam,  29,  a 

lovis  exnviae,  658,  b 

Irpex,  17,  b ;  864,  b 

Isthmia,  864,  b 

Italia  tribatim  descripta,  648,  a 

ItaUci,  588,  b 

ItaUcnm  ias,  190,  a 

Iter,  494,  a ;  667,  a 

Iterare,  17,  a 

Itinerarinin,  865,  a 

lubilator,  167,  a 

lodex,  727,  b 

editicius,  728,  b 
pedaneas,  729,  a 
„     qoaestoriaB,  728,  a ;  780,  a 

Indicatus,  788,  b 

ladicia  capitalia,  780,  b 

,,      non  capitalia,  780,  b 

Indiciariae  lege»,  728,  a 

Indicia  postolatio,  7U5,  a 

Indicium,  727,  b 

bonae  fidei,  710,  b 
calumniae,  711,  b 
contrariom,  706,  b 
dare,  781,  b 
familiae  erciscundae, 

721  a 
liberale,  707,  b 
ordinariam,  456,  a 
popoli,  720,  a 
publicam,    715,    b  ; 
729,  b 

Ingales,  220,  b 

Ingariiu,  lugatio,  865,  b 

logenun,  4,  b;   16,  a;  28,  a; 
865,  b 

iDgnla,  91,  b 

Ingum,  865,  b ;  618,  b 
„      qoadraplcx,  674,  b 

lugamentum,  855,  a 

10^08,865,  b 

lima  lex  de  adnlteriis,  880,  a ; 

707,  b;    717,  b; 
719,  a 

agraria.  15,  a ;  879,  b 
de  ambitn,  880,  a; 

708,  b 
de  annona,  880,  a 
de    bonis    cedendia, 

880,  a 
de  civitate,  170,  b; 

812,  b;  880,  a 
de    fenore    {or    de 

pecnniis     mntuis 

or  creditis),  880,  a 
maiestatis,    717,    a; 

785,  a 
de  maritandifl  ordini- 

bas,  880,  a 
peculatas,  742,  b 
de  provinciis,  880,  a ; 

522,  a 
de  repetondis,  468,  b 
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lolia  lex  de  residuie,  742,  b 
de  eacnlegio,  746,  a 
theatralis,  880,  b 
„    de  vi,  708,  b 
Miscella  lex,  880,  a 
et    Papia    Poppaea    lex, 
880,  a ;  707,  b ;  710,  b ; 
714,  a;   787,  b;  742,  a 
Papiria  lex  de  multarnm 
aestimatione,  881,  a 
Inliae  leeea,  879,  b 

„      indiciariae  leges,  880,  a 
Innci,  16,  a 

Innctio  dextramm,  786,  b 
Ionia    Norbana   lex,    871,    a; 

788,  b;  784,  a 
Inniores,  197,  b 
lura  praediomm,  746,  b 
Inrare  in  acta,  8,  b 

„    „     Caesaris,  866,  b 
„  leges,  866,  b 
„  litem,  706,  a 
„  yerba     consnlis     or 
principis,  866,  b 
Inrator,  155,  a 
lure,  cessio  in,  712,  b 
lureconsulti,  780,  b 
luridicns,  522,  b 
luris  anctores,  780,  b 
„    vinculum,  789,  b 
lurisconsnlti,  780,  b 
lurisdictio,  408,  a ;  781,  b 
lurisperiti,  780,  b 
lurisprudentes,  780,  b 
Ins,  727,  b ;  782,  a 
Aelianum,  788,  a 
i^endi  cum  populo,  402,  b 
anuli  aurei,  40,  b 
asyli,  98,  a 
censurae,  154,  b 
civile,  782,  b 
„     Flaviannm,  808,  a; 

788,  a 
„     Papirianum,  788,  a 
coercitionis,  645,  b 
commercii,  170,  b ;  714,  a 
conubii,  170,  b ;  787,  a 
dicere,  781,  b 
divinum,  544,  b 
fetiale,  808,  a 
gentilicium,  884,  b 
gentium,  782,  b 
honorarium,  719,  a 
honorum,  170,  b ;  849,  b 
imaginum,  859,  a ;  442,  b 
in  re  aliena,  746,  a 
intercessionis,      644,      a ; 

645,  b 
Italicum,  190,  a 
Latii,  170,  b;  870,  b 
legitimum,  782,  a 
liberomm,  880,  a  ;  666,  b 
natnrale,  782,  b 
non  scriptura,  782,  b 
nudum  Quiritium,  710,  a 
pontificium,  496,  b 
praetorium,  719,  a 
prensionis,  715,  b 
privatum,  782,  b 
proferendi  pomerii,  490,  a 
publicum,  782,  b 
Quiritium,  170,  b;  581,  a; 

782,  a 
relationis,  567,  b 
respondendi,  781,  a 
Bcnptnm,  782,  b 
Bul^agii,  170,  b 
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lus  trium  liberomm,  666,  b 
„    virgarum    in    histriones, 

849,  a 
„    vitae    necisque,     741,    a; 

747,  a 
„    vocare  in,  704,  b 
lusiurandum,  866,  b;  711,  b; 

788,  a 
lustinianeus  codex,  712,  b 
lustitium,  867,  b 
luvenalia,  luvenales  ludi,  867,  b 
luvenca,  -us,  20,  b 
Inventus,  724,  b 


K. 

Ealendae,  188,  b 

„         celeres,  805,  b 
„         tristes,  805,  b 

Ealendarium,  181,  a 

Kardo,  28,  a 

„      maximus,  146,  a 


L. 

Labarum,  581,  b 

Labrum,  107,  b ;  109,  a ;  642,  b 
„       fictile,  448,  b 

LabyrinthuH,  367,  b 

Lacema,  259,  b 

Lacinia,  24,  a  ;  262,  b 

Laconicum,  104,  a;  107,b;  110,a 

Lactentes  (sues),  20,  b 

Lacunaria,  60,  b  ;  248,  b  ;  250,  b 

Lacus,  818,  b ;  868,  a ;  558,  a 
„      et  salientes,  46,  b 

Laena,  258,  a 

Laesa  maiestas,  725,  a 

Laesio,  715,  b 

Lagena,     Ltigoena,       Lagonai 
La^na,  511,  a  ;  672,  a 

Lamina,  120,  a ;  574,  b 

Lana  sucida,  20,  a 

Lanarius,  484,  a 

Lanificium,  616,  a 

Lancea,  83,  a 

Lancula,  588,  b 

Lanista,  886,  a 

Lanterna,  360,  a 

LantemariuB,  8G9,  a 

Lanx,  869,  a ;  886,  a ;  549,  b 

Lapicida,  405,  a 

Lapicidinae,  6C2,  a 

Lapis,  858,  a;  414,  a 

„     Albanns,  250,  a;  438,  a 

„     Atracius,  405,  a 

„      Gabinus,  250,  a ;  428,  a 

„      Lacedaeraonius,  405,  a 

„      miliarius,  414,  a 

„     pyrrhopoecilns,  406,  a 

„     specularis,  250,  b ;  685,  b 

„      Tiburtinus,  428,  b 

Laquearii,  250,  b ;  887,  a 

Laqueus,  96,  a ;  869,  b 

Lar  familiaris,  869,  b 

Lararinm,  246,  b ;  869,  b 

Larentalia,  Laxentinaiia,  870,  a 

Lares,  869,  b 

Largitio,  815,  b ;  204,  b 

Larva,  475,  a 

Lata  fuga,  299,  b 

Tjater,  870,  a 

LaterculuK,  13, 1 ;  370,  a 

Lateres  cocti,  or  ooc  tiles,  870»  b; 
428,  a ;  612,  a 
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Lateres  cnidi,  370,  b ;  423,  a 

Laterna,  869,  a 

Lathyms  sativus,  18,  b 

Laticlavii,  294,  a;  666,  b 

Latii  iuB,  870,  b 

Latifnndia,  14,  b ;  16,  a ;  664,  a 

Latinae,  807,  a 

Latini,  170,  b 

„      luniani,  871,  a:  788,  b 
Latinitas,  170,  b;  870,  b 
Latimn,  870,  b 
Latrina,  104,  b ;  246,  a 
Latronea,  828,  b ;  783,  b 
Latrocinium,  783,  b 
Latruncali,  1,  a;  828,  a 
Latns  davuB,  178,  a ;  280,  a 
Laudatio  funebria,  821,  b 
Lautia,  871,  a 
Lautamiae,  141,  b 
Lavatrina,  104,  b 
Laxitas  (togae),  269,  a 
Lebes,  871,  b 
Leotica,  871,  b 

„       aperta,  871,  b 
Leoticarius,  372,  a 
Lectio  senatas,  164,  b ;  666,  a 
Leotisternium,  872,  a;  608,  a; 

628,  b 
Leotor,  86,  b 
LeotoIaB,  878,  b 
LeotuB,  872,  b 

adversufi,  246,  b ;  878,  b 
oubicalaria,  878,  a 
fonebris,  878,  b 
eenialis,  245,  b ;  878,  b 
faoabratorins,  878,  b 
tridiniaris,  378,  b 
Legatariaa,  723,  a ;  788,  b 
Legati,  374,  a 
Legatio,  874,  a 

„       libera,  874,  b 
LegatoB,  874,  a 

CaeBaris  pro  pratftore, 

519,  b 
legionis,  294,  a ;  876,  a 
pro  praetore,  166,  a; 
680,  a 
.,       pro  quaeetore,  876,  a ; 
617,  b 
Leges  Agrariae,  13,  b 
Annales,  878,  a 
Antoniae,  878,  a 
Censoriae,  156,  a ;  626,  a 
Comeliae,  878,  b ;  600,  b; 
716,  a 
„         Agrariae, 

878,  b 
„  Sumpiuariae, 

600,  b 
Deoemviralen,  879,  a 
Duodecim,  379,  a 
Frumentariae,  816,  a 
gladiatoriae,  336,  a 
iadiciariae,  728,  a 
luliae,  379,  b 

„       iudiciariao,  880,  a 
Liciniae,  880,  b 
Liviae,  15,  a ;  381,  a 
novellae,  713,  a 
Publiliae,  381,  b 
Begiae,  586,  a 
Rupiliae,  382,  a 
Sacratae,  382,  a;  488,  a 
Salpiciae,  383,  a 
Tabellariae,  199,  a ;  608,  a 
Testamentturiae,  383,  a 
Sumpiuariae,  600,  b 
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Leges  Valeriae.  888,  a 

„     Valeriae  Horatiae,  888,  b ; 
629,  b 
Legio,  289,  a;  292,  a ;  375,  a 

„      yemacula,  295,  b 
Legis  actio,  704,  b 
L^uli,  448,  a 
Legum  cnnabula,  726,  b 
Legumina,  18,  b 
Lembus,  440,  a 
LemniscuB,    211,    b;    214,    a; 

376,  b 
Lemuriti,  376,  b 
Lena,  784,  a 
Leno,  345,  b ;  784,  a 
Lenocinium,  784,  a 
Lena,  Leutioula,  18,  b 
Leo,  91,  a 

Leporaria,  Lepores,  22,  a 
LepoB,  91,  b 
LesauB,  321,  a 
Levir,  708,  a 
Lex,  877,  a 

Acilia  de    coloniiB  dedu- 
cendis,  377,  b 
„         repetundamm, 

877,  b;  622,  a 
Aelia,  877,  b 

„     de  coloniia  deduoen- 

dia,  877,  b 
„      Sentia,  878,  a 
Aemilia     de     censoribus, 

878,  a 
Antonia,  859,  b 
Apuleia,  16,  a 
Ac^nilia,  716,  a 
Atinia,  378,  a 
Aurelia,  644,  b;  728,  b 
Caeoilia  cenaoria,  or    de 
censoribua, 
878,  a 
„  Didia,  878,  a 

Caelia,  608,  a 
Calpumia,522,  a;  708,  b; 

715,  a;  745,  b 
Cannleia,  878,  a ;  442,  b ; 

787,  b 
Cassia,  878,  a ;  608,  a 
Cincia,  878,  b 
Clodia  de  oivibua  Roma- 
nia   interemptis, 
878,  b 
„    fmmentaria,  878,  b 
colonica,  190,  b 
commisBoria,  714,  a ;  748,  a 
consularis    de    provocati- 

one,  709,  a 
Cornelia  de  ediotis,  879,  a 
de  falsis,  721,  a 
iudiciaria,  879,  a; 

728,  b 
de  Insu,  879,  a 
de  maiestate, 

786,  a 
ne    quis    l^bus 
ftolveretur, 
879,  a 
de  proBcriptione, 

878,  b 
de  provinoiis  or- 

dinandis,  617,  b 
de       ropetundis, 

878,  b ;  745,  b 
de       restituendo 

Cicerone,  879,  a 
de     Hicariis      et 

yeneiicis,  878,b; 


Lex 
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665,  a;  704,  a; 
724,  b ;  7S8,  b ; 
741,  a 
Cornelia  de  sponsonbas, 
379,  a 
tribanicia,  879,  a 
Baebia    de   am- 

bitu,  379,  a 
Caecilia  de  Cn. 
Pompeio,  879,  a 
dicta,  625,  b ;  626,  a 
de  dicta  tore  creando,  283,  b 
Didia,  600,  b 
Domitia,  496,  a 
Duilia  Maenia  de  nnauio 

fenore,  379,  a 
Duodecim       Tabulazum, 

879,  a 
Fabia  de  plagiariis,  747,  b 
Falcidia,  733,  b 
Fannia,  000,  b 
Flaminia,  14,  b 
Flariaagraria,15,a;  879,b 
Gabinia  de  nno  impera- 
tore,  879,  b 
„        de     magistEatl^ 
606,  a 
Geziaoia  de  fenore,  879,  b 
Hieronica,  521,  a 
Horatia,  879,  b 
Hortensia  de   plebisdlis, 

879,  b;  488,  a;  645,  b 
loilia  de  Aventtno  pobli- 
cando,  879,  b 
„      de  seoessione,  879,  b 
„      tribunicia,  879,  b 
imperfecta,  877,  b 
de  imperio  principia,  882,  a 
inauBpicata,  645,  a 
lulia  de  adnlteriis,  860,  a; 

707,  b;  717.  b; 
719,  a 

„    agraria,15,a;  879,b 
M    de  ambitu,    360.    a ; 

708,  b 

„    de  annona,  380,  a 
„     de    bonis    cedendia, 

880,  a 
„    de  civitate,  170,  b; 

812,  b  ;  360,  a 
„     de     fenore     {or    de 

pecuniis  mata  is  or 

creditis,  880,  a 
„    maiestatis,    717,   a; 

735,  a 
„    de   maritandis  octB- 

nibns,  880,  a 
„    peculatus,  742,  b 
„    de  prorinciia,  380,  a ; 

522,  a 
„    de  repetundii^  468,  b 
„    de  residuis,  742,  b 
„    de  aacrilego,  746,  a 
„    theatralis,  708,  b 
„     Misoella,  380,  a 
„    et    Papia    Poppaea, 

880,  a;  707,  b; 
710,  b;  714,  a; 
787,  b;  742,  a 

„    Papiria    de    molta- 
rom  aestimatione, 

881,  a 

Ionia    Norbana,    871,  a; 

788,  b;  784,  a 
Lioinia  de  modo  a^rrorom, 
14.  b ;  880,  b 

»,      de  sodalicii«,70e> 
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Lex  Licinia  sumptoarift,  600,  b 
Mucia  de  civibns 
regandis,  881,  a 
„    locationis,  626,  a 
„     Manilla,  881,  a 
„         „    finiam  regundomm, 

24,  b ;  881,  a 
„     Manlia  de  viceBima  mana- 
missomm,  881,  a ; 
787,  a 
„     Maria,  881,  a 
„     Menda,  881,  a 
„     Minieia,  881,  a 
„     Munendis,  878,  b 
„     Ognlnia,  99,  b ;  881,  a 
„     Oppia,  600,  b 
M     Orohia,  600,  b 
„     Ovinia  tribunicia,  565,  a 
„    Papiria  de  conaecratione 
aedium,  881,  a 
de  multamm  aes- 
timatione,881,a 
de      Sacramento, 

881,  a 
de  Boffragio,  608,  a 
Plautia,  170,    b; 
812,  b;  881,  a 
„    Pedia,  881,  a 
„    perfecta,  877,  b 
„    Petronie^  881,  b 
„    Pinaria  tribunicia,  708,  b 
„    Plaetoria,  715,  b 
„    Plautia  indiciana,  881,  b ; 

728,  a ;  762,  a 
„    Plotia  iadiciaria,  881,  b; 

762,  a 
„    Poetelia,  881,  b;  708,  b; 

788,  b 
„  „        Papiria,  738,  b 

Pompeia,  871,  a ;  881,  b 
de  ambita,  708,  b ; 

730,  a 
de  imperio  Caesari 
prorogando, 
881,  b 
de  iore  magistra- 

taum,  881,  b 
de  parricidiis, 

741,  a 
tribunicia,  881,  b 
„        devi,881,b;780,a 
„    Pnbinia,  881,  b;  488,  a; 

666,  a;  649,  a 
„    Begia,  or  de  imperio  prin- 

cipis,  200,  a ;  382,  a 
„    BoBcia  theatralis,  882,  a ; 

626,  b 
„    gatiira,877,  b;  878,  a 
„     Sempronia  agraria,  14,  b ; 
882,  b 
„      de    oapite    civi- 

om,  882,  b 
„      iiidiciaria,888,a; 
728,  a 
de  provinoiiB 
consolaribus, 

882,  b;  521,  a 
de    BofFragiis, 

382,  b 
„    Bervilia    agraria,    15,    a; 

883,  a 
iadiciaria,  888,  a  . 
Glauciaderepe- 

tmidiB, 888,  a; 

622,  a;  745,  b 
„    Terentilia,  888,  a 
„    Thoria,  15,  a;  888,  a 
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Lex  Tribunicia,  888,  a 
„    Tollia  de  ambitu,  888,  a ; 

708,  b 

„  „    de  liberie  legationi- 

buB,874,a;  888,b 

„    Valeria    de    aere    alieno, 

888,  a 

de   proYOcatione, 

284,  a 
de    Sulla    dicta- 
tore,  284,  a 
„    Vallia,  788,  b 
„    Vatinia    de     imperio     C. 

CaesariB,  888,  b 
„    Voconia,  888,  b 
Libarii,  485,  b 

Libella,  188,  b ;  186,  b;  888,  b 
Libellns,  167,  a;  888,  b 

accusatorum,  888,  b 
appellatoriuB,  709,  b 
famoBUB,  884,  a 
gladiatoriuB,  884,  a 
muneratoriuB,  886,  a 
Liber,  884,  a 

„     beneficiorum,  710,  a 
Liberalia,  886,  b 
Liberalitas,  204,  b 
Liberorum  ius,  880,  b ;  666,  b 
Liberta,  714,  a;  741,  b 
Libertas,  688,  b 

„        gratnita,  669,  b 
Libertatis  vicesima,  669,  b 
Libertina,  846,  a 
Libertini,  648,  b;  726,  a ;  784,  a; 

741,  b 
Libertinitas,  726,  a 
LibertuB,  885,  b;  784,  a 
„        orcinus,  786,  b 
Libitinae  lucar,  890,  b 
Libitinarius,  820,  b 
Libra,  91,  b;  886,  a;  494,  a 
„       aquaria,  886,  b 
„       bilanx,  869,  b 
Libramentum,  46,  a ;  886,  b 
LibrariuB,  295,  a ;  886,  b 

a  bibliotheca,  11 6,  a 
depositomm,  298,  a 
legionis,  4,  b 
Libratio  aquarum,  886,  b 
Librator,  294,  b :  886,  b 
Libri  elephantini,  268,  b 
„     fataleB,  579,  b 
„      f ulguraleB,  842,  b 
„     haniBpicini,  842,  b 
„      lintei,  884,  a 
„     pontificaloB,  pontifidi, 

496,  a 
„      rationum,  177,  a 
„      reconditi,  97,  b 
„      Sibyllini,  678,  b 
„      tonitroaleB,  842,  b 
Libripens,  786,  b 
Libritor,  886,  b 
Libuma,  886,  b ;  489,  b 
Libumica,  886,  b 
Liceri,  96,  b 

Liciatorium,  618,  b ;  614,  a 
Licinia  lex,  14,  b ;  880,  b ;  600,  b ; 
708,  b 
Mucia  lex,  881,  a 
zogatio,880,b 
Licitari,  96,  b 
Licium,  188,  b ;  600,  a ;  618,  b ; 

615,  b 
Lictor,  886,  b 
Ligatura,  85,  b 
Ligo,  887,  b 
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Ligula,  180,  a ;  886,  b ;  887,  b 

Lima,  887,  b 

LimbolariuB,  888,  a 

LimbuB,  887,  b 

Limen,  866,  a 

LimiteB,  18,  b ;  28,  a ;  297,  a 

LimuB,  888,  a 

Linea,  888,  a;  479, a;  688,  a 

„       alba,  165,  a 
Lineamenta,  479,  a 
Lingula,  128,  b ;  180,  a 
LinteoneB,  616,  a 
Linter,  888,  a 
Linteum,  121,  b ;  479,  b 
Linum,  121,  b ;  888,  a ;  740,  a 
Lirae,  17,  b 
Lirare,  17,  a 
Litare,  649,  a 
Litem,  jurare  in,  706,  a 
Liticines,  210,  a ;  289,  b 
Litigare  per  formulaB,  705,  b 
Litis  aestimatio,  729,  a 

„    oontestatio,  784,  b 
Litra,188,  a;  888,  a 
Litterae  laureatae,  668,  b 
Litterati  (servi),  677,  b 
Litterator,  Litteratus,  888,  b ; 

897,  a 
Litteratura,  888,  b 
Lituu8,210,  b;  888,  b 
Liviae  leges,  16,  a ;  881,  a 
lixae,  298,a;  888,  b 
Lixivium,  816,  b 
Locare,  17,  a 
Locarius,  898,  b 
Locatio,  96,  b ;  166,  a 

oensoria,  228,  b 
conductio,    717,    a ; 
784,  b 
Locationis  lex,  626,  a 
Locator,  784,  b 
Loculamenta,  116,  a 
Locupletes,  888,  b 
Loculus,  888,  b 
Locus  efFatus,  822,  a ;  617,  a 

„       inferior,  542,  a 

„      privatus,  818,  a 

„       religioBUs,  822,  a 

„       saoer,  617,  b 
Lodicula,  Lodix,  889,  a 
Logista,  282,  b 
Logistica,  889,  a 
Longuria,  16,  a 
Lorarii,  810,  b  * 

Lorica,  82,  b 
Lorum,  129,  b ;  810,  b ;  872,  a ; 

888,  a ;  672,  a 
Lucanica,  688,  b 
Lucar,  390,  b 
Luceres,  278,  b ;  647,  a 
Lucema,  304,  a ;  800,  b 
Lucro  apponere,  177,  a 
Lucta,  801,  a 

„       volutatoria,  301,  b 
Luctatio,  891,  a 
Ludere  datatim,  330,  a 

„        expnlsim,  380,  a 

„        raptim,  830,  a 
Ludi,  892,  b 

Actiaci,  4,  b 
Apollinares,  894,  a 
Capitolini,  894,  a 
Ceriales,  167,  a 
CircenseB,  166,  b ;  393,  a 
Compitalicii,  208,  b 
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Florales,  812,  a 
„      funebres,  892,  b 


11 


812 

Imdi  inBtaarativi,  898,  a 

„     iavenales,  867,  b 

„     magni,  892,  b ;  895,  a 

I,      Martiales,  894,  a 

„     matutini,  115,  b 

„     maximi,  892,  b 

„     Megalenses,  894,  a 

„     natalicii,  892,  b 

„     Neptani,  442,  b 

„     noyendiales,  892,  b 

„     Palatini,  894,  b 

„     piBcatorii,  894,  b 

„     plebeii,  894,  b 

„     privati,  892,  b 

„     qainqaennales,  4,  b 

„     Komani,  895,  a 

„     saecolares,  895,  a 

„     Bcenici,  898,  a 

„      stati,  895,  a 

„      Terentini,  895,  a 

„      Veneris  G^etriois,  896,  a 

„     Victoriae  Caeearia,  896,  a 

„     votiYi,   892,  b;   893,  a; 
895,  a 
Ladiora,  824,  a 
Ladiones,  654,  b 
Ladonun  oora,  7,  a 
Lados  litterarins,  897,  a 

„       matntinus,  664,  a 

„       qointanns,  297,  a 

„       Troiae,  656,  a 
Lumen,  479,  a 
Lona,  Lunula,  180,  a 
Lapanaria,846,  a;  784,  a 
Lupatom,  220,  b 
Lupercalia,  897,  b 
Laperci,  898,  a 
Lupinus,  18,  b 
Lupus,  78,  a 

„        ferrens,  898,  a 
Lustratio,  898,  a ;  469,  a 
Lustrum,  156,  a ;  899,  a 
Lycaea,899,  a 
Lycaon,  91,  a 
Lyceum,  889,  b 
Lychnites,  589,  a 
Lyohnuohus,  137,  b ;  899,  a 
Lyra,  91,  a ;  399,  a 


M. 

Maofellarii,  401,  a 
Maoellum,  400,  b 
Maoeria,  16,  a ;  401,  a 
Machina,401,  a;  479,  a 
„        Ctesibica,  88,  b 
„       deus  ex,  641,  a 
„        tractoria,  401,  b 
Machinarii,  405,  a 
Macrocolla,S84,  b 
Maculae,  638,  b 
Maeander,  402,  a 
Maeniana,  84,  a ;  186,  b ;  164,  b ; 

244,  b;  402,  a 
Magalia,402,a;  657,  a 
Magister,  40a,a;  606,a 

adiiiiwnonnm,  6,  b 
auctionis,  96,  b 
ohori,  161,  b 
equitum,  234,  b 
luii,402,a 
Fratmm  Arvalium, 

87,  b 
libellorum,     or     a 
libellis,  384,  a 
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Magister  litterarius,  897,  a 
operum,  16,  b 
pagi,459,  a;  669, b 
pecoris,  21,  a 
populi,  288,  b 
Saliorum,  552,  a 
Sodetatis,  402,    a; 

526,  a 
yioorum,     402,      a ; 
670,  a 

Magistra  pagi,  459,  a 

Magistratus,  402,  b 

abro^tio,  2,  a 
cum  mipcoio,  515,  b; 

519,  b 
sanctissimuB,  164,  b 

Magmenta,  649,  b 

Maenifioi,  858,  b 

Maiale8,20,  b 

Maiestaa,  784,  b 

Maiestatis  quaestio,  646,  a 

Maioree,  724,  a  ' 

Mala  fides,  710,  b 

Malleolus,  129,  b  ;  408,  b ;  674  a 

Malleus,  408,  b ;  649,  b 
„        stupparius,  121,  b 

Malluvium,  158,  a ;  408,  b 

Malum,  19,  b 

Mains,  82,  b;  404,  a 

Mamertini,  666,  b 

Mamertinus,  141,  b 

Mamilia  lex,  381,  a 

Mammillare,  157,  b;    264,  b; 
258,b 

Mamuralia,  278,  a 

Manoeps,  14,a;  156, a;  626,  a; 
785,  a 

Manoipatio,  785,  a 

„  per  aes  et  libram, 

666,  a 

Mancipii  causa,  785,  b 

Manoipium,  785,  b 

Mancupium,  786,  b 

Mandans,  Mandatarius,  786,  a 

Mandator,  786,  a 

Mandatum,  715,  a ;  786,  a 

Mandra,  82P8,  b ;  404,  a 

Mane,  184,  b ;  236,  a 

Mango,  577,  a 

Maniae,  457,  b 

lfanica,27,  a;  404,  a 

Manicula,  49,  b 

Mamlia  lex,  881,  a 

Manipli,  19,  a 

Manipulus,    290,   a;    875,   b; 
679,  b 

Manlia  lex,  381,  a 

Mannus,  404,  a 

Mansiones,  225,  a ;  669,  a 

Mantele,  Mantica,  404,  b 

Manuballista,  66,  b 

Manubiae,  512,  b;  686,  b 

Manubrium,  657,  a 

Manucla,157,  b;  636,  b 

Manumissio,  307,  b ;  736,  a 

Manum,  convoitio  in,  737,  a 

Manupiarium,  600,  a 

ManoB,  787,  a 

„       f errea,  342,  a ;  489,  b 
„       iniectio,  706,  a ;   788,  b 
„       iniectionem,  actio  per, 
705,a 

Map«lia,402,a;  667, a 

Mappa,404,b 

Marcus,  403,  b 

Margo,  24,b;  566,a;  668, a 
;  Maria  lex,  381,  a 


Marmor,  404,  b 
Marmoratum,  406,  a 
Marra,  405,  a 
Marrubii  vinum,  672,  b 
Marsupium,  405,  a 
>Iastigia,  810,  b 
Mataiu,  Mataria,  83,  b 
Materfamiliaa,  721,  a ;  787,  a 
Materia,  88,  b 
Mathematici,  602,  b 
Matralia,  406,  b 
Matrimonii  onera,  719,  a 
Matrimonium,  407,  b ;  737,  a 
„  instum,  170,  b 

„  legitiTnnm,171,a 

Matrona,  408,  b ;  737,  a 
Matronales  feriae,  Matrooalia, 

408,  b 
Mattiacae  pilae,  660,  b 
Mausoleum,  408,  b 
MazonomuB,  410,  a 
Meddix  Tuticus,  410,  a 
Medianae,  635,  a 
Mediastini,  410,  a;  677,  b 
Medica,  19,  a 
Medicae,  411,  a 
Medicamentum,  479,  a 
Medicamina,  672,  b 
Medicare,  17,  b 
Medicina,  410,  a 
Medicorrenft,  330,  a 
Medicus,  294,  b  ;  410,  b 
MedietariuK,  17,  a ;  342,  b 
MedimnuH,  411,  a 
Medulla,  18,  b 
Megalenses   ludi,  Megaloisia, 

Megalesia,  394,  a 
Mel,  22,  a 
Melagrides,  21,  b 
Melinum,  191,  b 
Melitensis  vestis,  411,  a 
Mellanum,  Mellarins,  S2,  a 
Mellatio,  22,  a 
Mellis  vindemia,  22,  a 
Mellum,  21,  a 
Membrana,  384,  b 
Membrsnarius,  209,  b 
Membranula,  411,  a 
Membris  ruptis,  actio  de,  748,  a 

Menologinm,  134,  a ;  806,  a 
Menaa,  411,  a;  672,  a 

anclabris,  4^12,  a 

delphica,  280,  a 

fri^da,  153,  b 

sacra,  412,  a 

secunda,  164,  a ;  412,  a 

scriptora  de,  72,  a 

yasaria,  1,  a 
Mensam,  scriptara  per,  78,  a 
Menaarii,  72,  a 
Menses  oavi,  182,  b 

„        pleni,  132,  b 
Mensia  lex,  881,  a 
Menaor,  22,  b ;  412,  a 
Menstruum,  677,  b 
Mensularii,  72,  a 
Mensura,  412,  a 
Meroedinua,  MercedanloBylSIJb 
Mercenariua,  Meroennaina.  IC, 

b;  86,b;  414, a 
Meroes,305,  b 
Merenda.  152,  b 
Meretrioea,  346,  b 
Mergae,  18,  a 
Meridiani,  337,  a ;  S9S,  a 
Maidies,134,b;  285,  a 
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Merx  peculiaris,  747,  b 
Mesocnorus,  161,  b 
Mespilus,  19,  b 
Messio,  17,  b 

Meta,  19,  a;    168,  b;    166,  a; 
166,  a ;  193,  a ;  417,  b ;  668,  b 
Metallarii,  406,  a 
Metalli  condnctor,  662,  a 
Metallum,  414,  b ;  662,  a 
Metas  comprebendere,  25,  a 
„      dictare,  24,  b 
„      reprebendere,  26,  a 
Metator,  22,b;  146,  b;  294,  b; 

412,  a 
Methodici,  410,  b 
Metopa,  61,  a;  416,  b 
Micare  digitis,  827,  a' 
Miliare,  669,  a 
Miliarilun,  418,  b ;  642,  b 
„         aoreum,  414,    a  ; 
669,  a 
MiUtes,  289,  a 

„        dassiarii,  275,  b 
„        subsignani,  296,  a 
MiliUae  matatio,  297,  b 
„        Tacatio,  859,  b 
Miliom,  18,  b 
MUims,  91,  b 
MimuB,  416,  b 
Blinerral,  8^7,  a 
Minenralicimn,  897,  a 
Minda  lex,  881,  a 
Ministeria  prinoipatus,  516,  a 
Minium,  191,  b ;  816,  a ;  542,  a 
Minores,  724,  a 
Minntio  capitis,  711,  b 
Mirmillones,  887,  a 
Missilia,  205,  a ;  805,  a ;  898,  b 
Misdo,  886,  b 

causaria,  297,  a 
honesta,  297,  a 
ignominiosa,    282,    a ; 
297,  b 

MisBUB,  168,  b;  166,  a  ;  167,  a 
Mitella,  Mitra,  196,  a ;  417,  a 
Modiolus,  88,  b ;  842,  b ;  417,  b ; 

648,  a 
Modius,  127,  b ;  418,  b ;  417,  b ; 

629,  a 
Modulus,  61,  b;  417,  b 

„        aoceptorius,  46,  b 
„        erogatorins,  46,  b 
Moenia,  421,  a' 
Mola,  417,  b 

aquaria,  418,  b 
asinaria,  418,  b 
casta,  898,  a 
„      iumentaria,  418,  b 
„      manuaria,  417,  b 
„      olearia,  448,  b ;  642,  b 
salsa,  158,    b;    898,    a; 
547,  a ;  549,  a ;  666,  a 
trusatilis,  417,  b 
versatilis,  417,  b 
Molere,  642,  b 
Moles  Hadriani,  410,  a 
Molilia,  418,  b 
Momeuta,  711,  b 
Monarchia,  418,  b 
Monaulos,  419,  a 
Moneta,  419,  a 
MonUe,  419,  b 

„       baccatum,  420,  a 
Monita  Chaldaeoruin,  89,  b 
Monitor  augurum,  100,  a 
Monoloris,  888,  a 
Monopodium,  411,  b 
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Monopteros,  420,  a 
MonoxyloD,  888,  a 
Monstrum,  518,  b 
Montoni,  459,  a ;  647,  b 
Mora,  42,  a ;  680,  b 
Morbus  comitialis,  198,  b 
Morio,  154,  a ;  480,  b 
Mortarium,  420,  a ;  642,  b 
Morum  cura,  155,  a 

„       praefectura,  155,  a 

„       regimen,  164,  b 
Mos,  782,  a 
Mucinium,  600,  a 
Mulio,  225,  a 
Mullens,  129,  b 
Mulomedicus,  225,  a 
Mulsa  (aqua),  678,  a 
Mul8um(Yinum),  152,b;  158,  b; 

678,  a 
Multa,  748,  b 
Mulus,  21,  a 

„       Marianns,  296,  b ;  420,  b 
Munera,  822,  a ;  849,  b 
Muneralis  lex,  878,  b 
Munerarius,  884,  a;  620,  a 
Munerator,  885,  b 
Munerum  indictio,  297,  b 
Municipes,  170,  b ;  420,  b 

„  sine  sufiEragio,  9,  a 

Municipium,  420,  b 
Munus,  885,  b 

„       personale,  11^  a 
Muraenae,  22,  a 
Murex,  191,  b;  648,  b 
Muria,  448,  a ;  658,  a 
Muries,  666,  a 
Murrea  vasa,  421,  a 
Murrbina,  421,  a ;  657,  a 
Murus,  421,  a 
Muscarium,  310,  a 
Museulus,  426,  a 
Museum,  426,  a 
Musica,  426,  a 
Musivum  opus,  480,  a 
Mustaceum,  408,  b 
Mustum,  671,  b 
Mutatio,  225,  a ;  669,  b 

„        militiae,  297,  b 
Mutuli,  52,  b ;  64,  b 
Mutuum,  714,  a 
Myoparonos,  440,  a 
Myrmillones,  887,  a 
Mysteria,  429,  b 
Mystica  yannus,  661,  b 


N. 

Naenia,  821,  a ;  824,  a 

Nanae,  430,  b 

Naui,  480,  a 

Napus,  19,  a 

Nartbecium,  480,  b ;  660,  b 

Nassa,  192,  a;  480,  b;  684,  a 

Nasturtium,  21,  b 

Natal  icia   praedicta    Chaldae- 

orum,  89,  b 
Natalioii  ludi,  892,  b 
Natatio,  106,  a ;  109,  a 
Natatorium,  106,  a 
Naumaohia,  106,  a ;  441,  a 
Nautae,  489,  b ;  745,  a 
Nauticum  fenus,  806,  b 
Navalia,  171,  b ;  480,  b 
Navarcbus,  480,  b 
Navicularii,  226,  b 
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Navis  91,  b  ;  481,  a 

actuaria,  489,  b 
caudicaria,  or  caudicea, 
176,  b 

„      longa,  171,  b ;  488,  b 

„      oneraria,  488,  b 

„      publica,  225,  b 
Naxa,  584,  a 
Nefrendes,  20,  b 
Negatoria  actio,  718,  a 
Negotia,  441,  b 
Negotiatio,  441,  b 
Negotiator,  72, a;  888, b;  441, b; 

525,  b 
Negotium  gerere,  750,  a 
Neocorus,  442,  a 
Nepa,  91,  b 
Neptuufdia,  442,  b 
Neronia,  95,  a ;  581,  a 
Nervus,  442,  b 
Nexum,  788,  a 
Nexus,  788,  b 
Nidi,  116,  a 

NobUes,  NobiUtas,  442,  b 
Nodus,  262,  a ;  448,  a 

„      Herculeus,  408,  a 
Nomen,  806,  a;  448,  b 

expedire,  etc.,  72,  a 
facere,  177,  a ;   806,  a ; 
789,  b 
Nomenolator,  708,  b 
Nomina,  177,  a 

arcaria,  177,  a;  740,  a 
dare,  189,  b 
transcripticia,  177,  a 
Nominare,  444,  b 
Nominatio,    444,    b;    616,    b; 

585,  b 
Nominis  delatio,  716,  b 
Nonae,  188,  b 

„      Caprotinae,  497,  a 
Norma,  588,  a 
Notae,  446,  a 

„      censoriae,  155,  a 
Thraciae,  596,  b 
Tironionae,  446,  a 
Notarii,  4,  b;  446,  a 
Notati,  578,  a 
Notatio,  155,  b ;  725,  b 
Noundinae,  446,  a 
Novacula,  111,  b ;  688,  b 
Novae  tabulae,  806,  b ;   568,  a ; 

609,  b 
Novale,  -is,  19,  b 
Novatio,  789,  b 
Novellae,  788,  b 

constitutiones,  788,  b 
leges,  718,  a 
NoTendiale  sacrificium,  822,  a; 
602,  b 
„  sacrum,  518,  b 

Novendinae,  446,  a 
Noverca,  708,  a 
Novi  adscr  ti,  189,  b 
Novitas,  44o,  a 
Novoli,  448,  a 
NoTus  homo,  448,  a 
Noxa,  788,  b 
Noxalis  actio,  788,  b 
Noxia,  716,  a ;  788,  b 
Noxii,  886,  a 
Nubere  caput,  408,  a 
Nubilarium,  18,  a 
Nuoes,  19,  b ;  827,  a 
Nucleus,  480,  b ;  668,  b 
Numella,  442,  b 
Numeri,  74,  a 
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Operae  [abriUa,  743,  a 

NnmrouB,  177,  b 

„       officialeit,  749,  a 

OrtuB,  112,  a 

„       servornm  or  animalium, 

Ot".  1"-  b 

748,  a 

Ob  reBetlum.  323.  a 

NQmu.,  182.* 

OperaiiU8,4,  a;  IB,  b;  86,  a 

OHcillnm,  836,  b;  467,  b 

„        eeatertiua,  5TH,  a 

OporeiilB,44H,  b;  B71.  b 

Owine^  OB,  a 

Nuncapatio.  749,  a 

OperiB  uori  nuntiatio,  740,  a 

Onlentuin,  Oia,  b 

„            Totorum,  B76,  a 

Oitiarimn,  lOtI,  a 

Nnndinu,  44«,  s 

Ophil««,  40  E.  a 

OBtium,  2JS,  a;  85S.a 

NoDtirtio,  m.  a 

OphiDchu8.1)l,a 

Ostreanin,  vivaria,  33,  b 

,,        on«ria  novi,  710,  a 

OpifictH.  U6,  b 

Osttuin,  191,  b 

NuntiuB,  787,  b 

Opilio,  30.  a 

Ova.  106,  a 

NnptlM,  407,  b 

Ovatio,  I.-.8.  a;  S64,  a 

Luiittte,  7B8,  k 

Oppialei,  881,  a;  600,  b 

Otbb,  19,  b ;  30,  a 

Nora.,  708,  n 

Oppidom.  461.  a 

Ovilia.  16,  b 

XutricatUB,  20,  b 

Oppooere  pignori,  806,  a 

Ovinia  l>i.  S6S,  a 

OptitDBteB.  448.  a 

OvisPliriiea,9I.a 

Oplio,2,b;  304,  b;  87S-b 

O. 

'!      tDtoriB.76b,a 

OArion,  91,  B 

P. 

Obbii,448,  b;  611, » 

OpMalbariom,407,  b 

ObeliBCUS,  ObeluB,  446,  b 

„    Atoiandrinmn,  480,  b 

Pabula,  10,a 

ObicsK,  B66.  b 

Pacta  nuda,  780,  a 

Obltttiva,  B7,  b 

„    doUare.  499,a;  Sll,  a 

Obligatio,  789.  a 

Paean,  468.  a 

liltsruum,  789,  b 

„    incsrtnm,  136,  b:  486,  a 

Paedatfoga,  Paedagc«ai,  458  1. 

B4S,b 

„     miitum,  136,  b ;  436,  b 

Obsecratio,  608,  b 

„     maeiviua.  480,  a 

Paeriula,  88.  b  ;  200,  a 

„    novum.  710,  a 

Piigaualia,  459,  a 

ObBonium,  4fiJ,  b 

PBgani.  469.  a 

ObetetriceB,  411,  » 

Paganica,  320,  b 

Obstrogulu,  130  b 

turn,  489,  a 

Pagina,  884,  b 

OccabOB,  BB4,  b 

„    quadratDm,63.  b;  ««6,  a 

Pacu.,  lEfl.  a;  870,  a 

Pak,  B9,  b;  233,  b;   4t».  b: 

Occaaue,  S3,  a 

„    reticolatunx,  136,  b ;  125,  a 

Occatio,  17,  b 

„    Tad«nituin,  3G0,  a 

Occeutus,  736,  a 

„     BwtU>,  480.  b 

Palaria.  468,  b 

OucDpatio.  7 to.  a 

„     Bigninum,  46,  b;    46,  b; 

Palea,  18,  b 

Ocreae.78.b;  80,b;  82,  b 

4B7,a 

PaleaHa.  IS,  b 

Ocluva.  003.  b 

„    tectorinm,  467,  a 

Palilia,9I.  a:  46S,  a 

October  ecuH  (eqnn>),  44S,  b 

„     e  testis  tuniiB,  43B,  b 

P8lla,PaUiolmo,3eO,« 

Octophoron,  873,  a 

„     vermicQlatnm,  480,  b 

Pallium,  SBO,  b 

OcDlariiiH,lll.a 

Oracnlum,  461,  b 

Pftlma,  19,  b  ;  488,  a 

Orarium,  600,  a 

PalmipeB.418,  a;  KM,. 

OcDius  (aTDhitect.),  SB,  a 

Orationen,  714,  b 

Palinus,  418.  b;  4S8,a 

Ode<™.  037,  a 

Paladani6Dtom,aBl,a;  4n,« 

0Beu».M8,B;  670,  b 

Orator,  46G.  b 

Paladatus,  468.  a 

Orbea,  411,  b 

PftJuH,  16,  n;  4B3.b 

Offendicmi.  41,  a 

OrbiculOB,  401,  b 

Pampinatio,  674,  h 

Officium,  GE4,  a 

OrliiH,  le6,a;  396,  b;  499,  b 

Panallienaea,  463,  b 

.,        admisBianit,  G  b 

OrbilaB.  OrbitM,  880,  b 

Pancratium,  486,  a 

OftrinaBre,  17.  a 

Oroa,837,  a;  688,  a 

Pandetlue,  740.  a 

OgulnTa!ei,99.b;  SSI.  a 

Orchia  lei,  600,  b 

PanagyricuB,  Panegyric  465.  b 

OlB«.  M7.  a 

Oroinu*  hbertna,  786,  b 

Panioum,  18,  b 

OleiUa.  UH,  a 

Ordinarii,  B28,  b;  677,  b 

Panin  gradiliH,  816,  a 

Olara.  862.  b 

Ordinein  dncere,  466,  b 

„      hoitle«c«a»  486,  b 

01etiim,lB.a;  447,  a 

Ordinibua  conterliB,  300,  b 

Oleum,  447,  a 

„        laxati!',  200,  b 

„      qnadratug,48B,bi539,b 

OUgarchia,  41H,  b 

OHini-  Bdemptio,  207,  b 

01  i  lot.  8Ba,  b 

Oniiri,  fll»,b 

Oliva.  447.  a 

Ordo,  466.  b 

FanuB,  618,  b 

Olivetum,  447,  a 

PaDQvolliani,  614,  b 

Olivitax,  448.  a 

„      decarioDDm.  4G6,  b 

GlLvnra,  447,  a 

,.      equMter.  379,  b;  466,  b 

01Ia.471.a;  611.  a 

Olympia,  440,  a 

OlympisB,  460,  b 

„     tribuam,  049,  b 

Oljra,  18,  b 

lagpr,  31.11 ;  087,  a 

Orichakum,10,a;415,o;46B,a 

igrUB,  31.  a 

ra  iiiiitriiBoiiii,  710,  a 

t.  40B.  a 

■a,HB,b 

Omatio,  609,  a 

publEcB,  1GB,  a 

OmHtrii,  138.  b 

Omitbonts.  21,  b 

Parma,  88,  a ;  468,  b 
Parmola,  468,  b 
Parmolarii,  887,  a 
Parochi,  224,  b ;  468,  b 
Paropsis,  468,  b 
Parricida,  Parricidiam,  740,  b 
Pars  antica,  28,  a 

„     poatica,  28,  a 
Partes,  748,  a 
Parthenon,  468,  b 
Partiarias,  17,  a 
Pascna  pnblioa,  661,  a 
Pascoani,  626,  a 
Passmn,  672,  a 
PaBsas,418,  a;  469,  b 
Pastillarii,  469,  b 
Paatillmn,  -us,  469,  b 
Pastinatio,  674,  b 
Pastio,  19,  b 

„      agrestis,  19,  b 
„      yUlatica,  21,  a 
Pastophori,  469,  b 
Pastor,  21,  a;  626,  b 
Patagiom,  266,  a;  268,  b 
PateUa,  469,  b 
Patena,  618,  a 

Pater  patratns,  807,  b ;  808,  a 
Patera,  469,  b ;  611,  b ;  649,  b  ; 

664,  b 
Paterfamilias,  721,  a 
Patibolom,  216,  b ;  470,  b 
Patina,  869,  b;  470,  b 
Patres,  96,  b ;  471,  a 

„      conscripti,  666,  a 
Patria  potestas,  644,  a ;  720,  a; 

741,  a 
Patricii,  864,  b ;  471,  a ;  487,  a 
Patrimi    et    matrimi,  or  Pat- 
rimes  et  matrimes,  896,  b; 

471,  b 
Patrimoniom,  686,  b 
Patrona,  741,  b 

PatronoB,  174,  a ;  466,  b ;  784,  a ; 
741,  b 
„         fisci,  809,  b 
Patrom  auctoritas,  96,  b 
Paaperie,  actio  de,  742,  b 
Panperies,  742,  a 
Pavae,  Pavi,  21,  b 
Pavicolae,  18,  a 
Pavimentom,  260,  a 
Pavones,  21,  b 
Peoten,   18,  a;  196,  a;  471,  b; 

618,  b 
Pectinator,  471,  b 
Pectondia,  82,  b 
Pecoarii,  626,  a ;  661,  a 
Pecodes  extraordinariae,  177,  a 
„        maiores,  20,  b 
„        minores,  19,  b 
Peculator,  Peculatas,  742,  b 
Peculiom,  72,  b ;  747,  a 

„        castrense,  4,  b ;  741,  b 
Peennia,  472,  a 

„        maior,  186,  b 
„        vacua,  72,  a 
Peconiae  repetuudae,  746,  a 
Pecnniam  collocare,  etc.,  806,  a 
Pecos  bubulom,  20,  b 

„      caprinum,  *20,  a 

„      eqoinom,  20,  b 

„      Oraeoum,  19,  b 
hirtam,  19,  b 
oHUam,  19,  b 
Buillam,  20,  b 
Tarentinum,  19,  b 
Pe.Unei,  729,  a 
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Pedarii,  666,  b ;  729,  a 

Pedia  lex,  881,  b 

Pedicae,  96,  a 

Pediseqaa,  Pediseqaus,  660,  b 

Pedites  extraordinarii,  146,  b  ; 

291,  b 
Pedule,  129,  b 
Pedum,  472,  a 
Pegasus,  91,  a 
Pegma,  86,  a ;  472,  a 
Pelles,  209,  a ;  472,  b 
„       indutoriae,  478,  a 
„       manicatae,  17,  a 
Pelliarii,  Pellionarii,  Pelliones, 

478,  a 
Pelta,  80,  b 
Peltastae,  80,  b ;  286,  b 
Pelvis,  478,  a 

Pelluvia,  Pelluvium,  478,  a 
Penicillus,  479,  a ;  687,  a 
Peniculi,  687,  a 
Pensio,  17,  a ;  244,  a 
Pentathlon,  478,  b 
Penus,  666,  b 
Pera,  474  a 

Perduellio,  174,  a;  784,  b 
Perduellionis  duoviri,  748,  a 
PerdueUis,  784,  b 
Peregrini,  170,  b ;  647,  b 

„         dediticii,  229,  b 
Perfricari,  106,  a 
Pergamena,  884,  b 
Pergula,  897,  a ;  474,*a 
Perisoelis,  474,  b 
Perisoelinm,  476,  a 
Peristyliom,   246,  b ;  247,    b ; 

476,  a 
Peristylos,  Peristylom,  476,  a 
Permutatio,  72,  a ;  789,  b 
Pero,  181,  a 
Perpendiculum,  688,  a 
Perrogatio  sententiarom,  668,  a 
Perscribere,  Perscriptio,  72,  a ; 

806,  a 
Persecntio,  706,  b 
Perseus,  91,  a 

Persona,  140, b;  476,  a;  711,  b 
Personam,  actio  in,  704,  b 
Pertica,  21,  b ;  24,  a ;  674,  b 

„       decempeda,  28,  a 
Pes  constratuB,  418,  b 

„    Drusianus,  414,  a 

„    monetalis,  414,  a 

„    quadratiis,  418,  b 
PesBulus,  866,  b 
PetasuB,  485,  a 
Pctauristae,   164,    a;   817,   b; 

476,  b 
Petaurum,  476,  b 
Petitio,  706,  b 
Petitor,  706,  b ;  708,  b 
Petoritum,  Petorritum,  228,  a 
Phala,  800,  b 
Phalangoe,  476,  b 
Phalangarii,  476,  b 
Phalanx,  2HS,  b 
Phalarica,  83,  b 
Phalerae,  476,  b ;  680,  b 
Pharetra,  67,  b 
Pharmacopola,  477,  b 
Pharos,  Pharus,  477,  b 
PhaseluH,  18,  b ;  44,  a 
Phaseolus,  18,  b 
Phasiani,  21,  b 
Phiala,  470,  b 
Philippi,  179,  a 
Pliilyra,  384,  a 
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'  Phimus,  816,  a ;  826,  b 
Piacula,  602,  b 
Picariae,  662,  a 
Picentini,  665,  b 
Pictura,  479,  a 
Pigmentarii,  665,  a 
Pigmentum,  479,  a 
Pignoris  capio,  706,  b  ;  742,  b 
„        capionem,    actio  per^ 
706,  b  ;  742,  b 
Pignus,  407,  b ;  748,  a 

„        fatale  imperii,  666,  b 
Pila,    829,  b;  420,  a;  467,    b, 
664,  a 

fullonica,  816,  b 

luBoria,  829,  b 

Mattiaca,  660,  b 

trigonal  is,  829,  b 
Pii'am,291,  a;  875,  b 
Pilarius,  880,  b 
Pilentum,  228,  a 
PiU,  20,  b 
Pilicrepus,  880,  b 
Pilleolum,  484,  a 
Pilleum,  PilleuB,  488,  b ;  486,  a 
PUum,  88,  b;  420,  b 
Pilumnus,  420,  b 
Pinaootheca,  486,  a 
Pinaria  lex,  708,  b 
Pinoema,  486,  a 
Pinnae,  887,  b 
Pinsores,  486,  b 
Piper,  486,  a 
Piperatorium,  485,  a 
Pirum,  19,  b 
Pisces,  91,  b 

Piscina,  22,  a ;  46,  a ;  486,  a 
„       calida,  107,  b 
„       dulcis,  22,  a 
„       salsa,  22,  a 
Piscis  Australis,  91,  b 

„     Notius,  91,  b 
PistUIum,  420,  b 
Pistor,  486,  b 

Pistrinum,  16,  b ;  246,  a ;  418,  b ; 
I      420,  b 
I  PiBtrix,  91,  b 
Pisum,  19,  a 
Pix,  672,  b 

Placenta,  Plaoentarium,  486,  b 
Plaetoria  lex,  716,  b 
Plaga,871,  b;  688,  b 
PlagiariuB,  Plagium,  748,  b 
Plagula,  871,  b ;  884,  b ;  486,  b 
Plaguncula,  824,  b 
Planetae,  486,  b 
Planetarii,  89,  b 
Plantae,  19,  b 
Plastae,  618,  a 
Plateae,  670,  a 
Plaustrum,  90,  b ;  228,  a 
Plautia  lex,  881,  b 
Plebeu,  487,  a 
Plebes,  487,  a 
Pltibiscitum,  488,  a 
Plebs,  487,  a ;  497,  a 

„     frumentaria,  487,  a 
„      urbana,  C49,  b 
Plectrum,  400,  a 
Pleiades,  91,  a 
Plinthis,  4H9,  a 
Plostellum  Poenicum,  18,  a; 

643,  b 
PloBtrum,  223,  a 
Plotia  lex,  381,  b 
Pluma,  373,  a 
Plumarii,  481),  a 
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Plamarimn,  cr  plaxnatiim  opos, 

489,  a 
Plumbum,  416,  a 
Pluteus,  378,  a ;  489,  a 
Pneumatici,  410,  b 
Pnyx,  264,  a 

Podium,  84,  a ;  164,  a ;  489,  a 
Poena,  748,  b 

„      metalli,  720,  a 
Poetelia  lex,  881,  b ;  708,  b 
„        Papiria  lex,  788,  b 
Polenta,  18,  b ;  527,  a 
Politor,  86,  b 
PoUen,  18,  a 
Pollex,  418,  b 
Pollinctor,  820,  b 
Pollubrum,  478,  a 
Poliis,  490,  a 
Polymita,  258,  b 
Polymyxos,  391,  a 
Pomendianum  tempos,  285,  a 
Pomerium,  Porooeriom,  490,  a 
Pompa,  166,  b ;  886,  b ;  654,  a 
Pompeiae  leges,  871,  a ;  881,  b 
Pomum,  19,  b 
Pondera,  490,  b 
Pons,  494,  a 
Pons  Aelius,  495,  a 

„     Aemilius,  494,  b 

„     Aurelius,  495,  a 

„     Cestius,  494,  b 

„      Fabricias,  494,  b 

„     Lapideus,  494,*b 

„     Muivius,  495,  a 

„     Neronianus,  495,  a 

„      Sublicius,  494,  b 

„      Buffragiorum,  496,  a 

„     Vaticanns,  495,  a 
Pontifex,  496,  a 

„        Maximus,  666,  a 
Pontificium  ins,  496,  b 
Popa,  217,  b;  888,  a;  549,  a; 

550,  a 
Popina,  150,  b 
Poplifugia,  497,  a 
Populares,  448,  a 
Popularia,  84,  a 
Popnlifugia,  497,  a 
Popnlus,  497,  a 
Por,  576,  b 

Porciliae  piacnlares,  87,  b 
Porculatio,  20,  b 
Porphyrites,  405,  a 
Porta,  497,  b 

„     decumana,  147,  a ;  148,  a 
„      LibitinensiB,  166,  a 
„      pompae,  166,  a 
„      praetoria,  147,  a  ;  148,  a 
„      principalis,  147,  a ;  148,  a 
„     qnaestoria,  147,  a ;  148,  a 
„      triumphalis,  166,  a 
Poitentum,  518,  b 
Porticns,  242,  a ;  897,  a    498,  b 
Portisculus,  440,  b 
Portitor,  499,  a;  526,  a 
Portorium,  228,  b ;  499,  a 
PortuenseH,  412,  a 
Portnla,  498,  b 
Posca,  297,  b ;  499,  a 
PoBsesaio,  11,  a ;  14,  a ;  748,  b 
bonae  fidei,  710,  b 
bonorum,    706,    a ; 
711,a 
Possessor,  11,  a;  14,  a ;  525,  a; 

706,  b ;  744,  a 
Postes,  Postica,  855,  a 
Posttcuni,  tK),  a ;  355,  a 
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Postilena,  499,  a 
PoBtilio,  518,  b 
Postliminium,  744,  a 
Postsignani,  296,  a 
Postulatio  iudicis,  705,  a ;  716,  b 
Potestas,  747,  a 

dominioa,  741,  a 
maior,  363,  a 
par,  868,  a 
patria,  544,  a ;  720,  a; 

741,  a 
sacrosancta,  645,  b 
tribnnicia,  644,  a 
Potio  burranica,  671,  b 
Praoceptio,  783,  b 
Praeciae,  311,  a 
Praecinctio,  32, b;  84,  a;  164, b; 

628,  a 
Praecisura,  24,  a 
Praeclamiiator,  811,  a 
Praeco,  96,  b ;  512,  a 
Praeooninm,  512,  a 
Praeda,  512,  a ;  586,  b 
Praedes,  705,  a;  729,  a 
Praediorum  iura,  746,  b 
Praedium,  15,  b ;  744,  b 
Praefectura,  24,  a ;  421,  a 
„  urbis,  515,  a 

„  vigilum,  515,  a 

Ptmefectus,  512,  b 

Aegypti,  512,  b 
aerani,  9,  b 
alae,  875,  b 
alimentorum,  26,  b 
annonae,    815,    b ; 

512,  b 
aqoarom,  47,  a 
castrorum,  294,  a; 

512,  b 
classi8,172,a;  512,  b 
fabrum,  800,  b 
iure  dicundo,  191,  a 
UbeUis,  884,  a 
marmonmi,  405,  a 
navium,  512,  b 
praetorio,  512,  b 
Bocionmi,    291,   b ; 

876,  a 
urbi,  7,  a;  518,  a; 

686,b 
vebiculorum,  225,  a 
vigilum,  7,  a ;  298,  b 
Praefericolum,  549,  b 
Praeficae,  820,  a 
Praefumium,   108,  b;  814,  b; 

500,  b 
Praeiudicium,  744,  b 
Praelusio,  336,  b 
Praenomen,  488,  b 

„  ImperatorL.,  860,  b 

Praepetes,  98,  a 
Praepositus  tabellarionmi, 

225,  b 
Praerogativa,  198,  b 
Praes,  744,  b 
Praescriptio,   571,  a;   744,  b; 

751,  a 
Praesepe,  91,  a ;  518,  a 
Praesidia,  147,  b 
Praestatio,  11,  a 
Praesul,  552,  a 
Praetexta,  262,  b 
Praotextata,  161,  b 
Praet«xtatae  fabulae,  641,  b 
Praetor,  513,  b 

„       aerarii,  9,  b 

„       perej^nuis  513,  b 
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Praetoriaxras,  514,  a 

Praetorium,  146,  a ;  514,  » 
„  ins,  719,  a 

Praevaricatio,  745,  a 

Prandium,  152,  b ;  898,  b 

Pratum,  16,  a ;  19,  a 

Precario,  11,  a 

Prelum,  614,  a ;  684,  a 

Prende  furem,  722,  b 

Prensatio,  708,  b 

Prendonis  ins,  715,  b 

Pressorium,  514,  a 

Primipilarea,  294,  b 

Primipilus,  Primopilns,  S94,  a 

Princeps,  514,  a 

„         iuTentutis,  279,  a 
„         legationis,  874,  a 
nobilitatia,  448,  a 
pnblicanomm,  596^  a 
senatns,  327,  a; 
566,  a 

Principalis,  229,  b ;  294.  b 

Principatns,  514,  a 

„  ministeria,  516,  a 

Principes,146,a;290,a;  875,b 

Principia,  146,  b 

Principinm,  197,  a 

Principum  orationes,  740,  a 

Pristis,  91,  b 

PrivatUB,  658,  b 

Privigna,  Privignns,  708,  a 

Privilegium,516,  b;  66S,b 

Probatio,  280,  a 

Probmm,  725,  b 

Processus  consnlaria,  907,  a 

Proconsul,  517,  a 

Proonliani,  781,  a 

Procnrare,  602,  b 

Procurator,  16,  b ;  518,  a;  706, b 
a  rationibns,  809,  b; 

662,b 
alimentomm,  26,  b 
August!   vioesimae 
ha«ditatum, 
670,  a 
anranomm,  415,  b 
Caesaris,  51h,  a 
castrensis,  518,  b 
fisci,  518,  a 
insulanmu  344,  a 
monetae,  51H,  b 
montium,  405,  a 
patrimonii,  518,  b 
pro  legato,  518,  b 
rationum    summfl- 

mm,  518,  a 
aervcxnm,  577,  b 
Bummi       cbongii, 
159,  b 

Procyon,  91,  b 

Prodiginnt,  518,  b 

Prodigus,  715,  b 

Prodomus,  60,  a 

Proferendi  pomerii  ins,  490,  % 

Professores,  731,  b 

Proflamen,  87,  b 

Profusio,  546,  b 

Progener,  708,  a 

ProleUrii,  2.S9,  b;  519.  a 

Promagistf  r,  «7,  b 

Promptuarium,  151,  a 

Promulsia,  158,  b ;  678,  a 

Promum,  Promus,  151,  a 

Pronuba^  408,  a 

Pronuntiatio  aoitentianiXD, 
568,  a 

Pronums,  708,  a 
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PropAgo,  19,  b ;  674,  *. 
Propinatio,  606,  a 
Proplasma,  519,  a 
Propnigeom,  108,.b 
Propolis,  22,  a 
Propraetor,  519,  a 
Proprietarias,  751,  b 
Proprietas,  717,  b 
ProprietatiB  dominus,  751,  b 
Propylaeam,  240,  b  ;  519,  b 
Prorogatio,  617,  a 

„  imperii,  669,  a 

Proscindere,  17,  a 
ProBoripti,  ProBcriptio,  520,  a 
Prosocros,  708,  a 
Prostibula,  846,  a 
Proiropum,  671,  b 
ProTincia,  520,  b 

imperatoria,  622,  a 
inermis,  298,  b 
popali  Romani, 

522,  a 
propria  Caesaris, 

522,  a 
senatoria,  522,  a 
nrbana,  520,  b 
Provindemia,  91,  a 
Provooatio,  408,  a ;  709,  a 
PmdenteB,  780,  b 
Prunum,  19,  b 
Prytaneom,  528,  a 
Psaronias  lapis,  405,  a 
PBeadothyrum,  855,  a 
PBilothrum,  524,  b 
Ptisana,  18,  b 
PabereB,  724,  a 
Publicani,  525,  a ;  662,  a 

„  Bcriptararii,  14,  a 

Publicum,  9,  a ;  525,  a 
PubliouB  ager,  10,  b;     14,    b; 
228,  b;  525,  b; 561,  a;  648,  b 
Publiliae  legeB,  881,  b ;  565,  a; 

649,  a 
Pudicitia,  782,  a 
PugilatUB,  Pugiles,  626,  a 
Pugillares,  288,  a ;  609,  a 
Pugio,  81,  b ;  82,  b ;  84,  a 
PuTlarii,  98,  a;  100,  a 
PulUti,  84,  a 

Pulmentariuro,  16,  b ;  451,  b 
Pulpitum,  626,  b 
Puis,  18,  b;  527,  a 
I^ulyerulenta,  880,  b 
Pulrinar,  168,  b ;    166,  a;    872, 

a  *  527  a 
PulvinuB*,  58,  a ;    111,  a;    164, 

b;  527,  a 
PulvisPuteolanuB,62,b;    125, 

b ;  424,  a 
Pnniilio,  PumiluB,  480,  b 
ruiicta,  288,  a;  588,  b 
Punotum  ferre,  608,  a 
Pupa,  824,  b 
Pupillae,  749,  b 
Pupilli,  706,  b;   749,  b 
Purpura,  175,  b 

„        maior,  178,  a 
PurpuriBBum,  191,  b ;  816,  a 
Putaiio,  674,  b 
Puteal,  527,  a 

„      Libonis,  116,  b;    527,  b 
PnteuB.  106,  a ;  109,  a ;  246,  b ; 

272,  b 
PutionluB,  578,  a 
PjranepBia,  527,  b 
Pyra,822,  a 
Pjrgn8,815,  a;  826,  b 
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PyriteB,  858,  a 
Pyrrhica,  527,  b 
Pythia,  528,  b 
PyziB,  610,  a ;  629,  a 


Quadra,  529,  b 
QuadrauB,  187,  a ;  494,  a 
Quadrantal,  529,  a 
Quadriga,  166,  b ;  221,  a 
QuadriremiB,  484,  a 
Quadrupedes,  98,  b 
Quadruplator,  716,  b ;  745,  a 
Quadrupli  actio,  722,  b 
QnadruBsiB,  188,  a 
QuaeBitor,  729,  b 
QuaeBtio,  729,  b ;  780,  a 

„        maiestatiB,  646,  a 
QuaeBtiones  perpetuae,  680,  a ; 

715,  a;  728,  a 
Quaestor,  529,  b ;  586,  b 

aerarii,  9,  b ;  580,  a 
alimentorum,  26,  b 
Augusti,  580,  b 
olassicus,  580,  b 
pftrricidii,  529,  b 
pecuniae  alimen 

tariae,  26,  b 
principis,  580,  a 
pro  praetore,  519,  b 
„        urbanuB,  629,  b 
Quaestorii,  566,  a ;  646,  a 
Quaestorium,  146,  a ;  580,  b 
Qualum,  Qualus,  127,  a 
Quanti  minoris  actio,  720,  b 
Quartarius,  680,  b 
Quasillaria,  127,  a ;  616,  a 
Quasillum,  -us,  127,  a 
Quatemae  centesimae,  806,  a 
Quattuorriri  iure  dicundo, 
191,  a 
censoria  potestate, 

191,  a 
viarum,  668,  a 
Querela  inoffioiosi  testameoti, 

712,  b ;  749,  b 
Quinae  centesimae,  806,  a 
Quinaria,  809,  b 
QuinariuB,  184,  a 
Quinctilis,  184,  a 
Quincunx,  494,  a 
QuincuBsis,  188,  a 
Quindecimviri  sacrorum,  227,  b 
Quinquagesima,  580,  b 

„  mancipiorum  ve- 

nalium,  662,  a 
Quinquatria,  Quinquatrus, 

580,  b 
Quinqnennales,  191,  a 

„  ludi,  4,  b 

Quinquennalia,  581,  a 
Quinqueremis,  484,  a 
Quinquertium,  478,  b 
Quinqueviri,  581,  a 

„  oistiberes,  581,  a 

„  mensarii,  581,  a 

Quirinalia,  581,  a 
Quiris,  289,  b 
Quiritare,  581,  a 
Quirites,  581,  a 
Quiritium  ius,  170,  b ;    581,  a ; 

710,  a 
Quorum  bononim  interdictum, 
745,  a 
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Badere,  688,  b 

Radius,  291,  a ;  681,  b ;  618,  b ; 

614,  b 
Ramenta  sulfurata,  868,  a 
BamnenBes,  Bamnes,  278,  b; 

647,  a 
Bapina,  19,  a ;  722,  b 
Baptim  ludere,  880,  a 
Bapum,  19,  a 
Bastella  lignea,  19,  a 
Bastellns,  581,  b 
Bastri,  681,  b 
Bastrum,  17,  b ;  681,  b 
Batio,  177,  a 
Batiocinandi  ars,  889,  a 
Bationalis,  809,  b ;  518,  a 
Bationes,  72,  a ;  177,  a 

„        Cbaldaicae,  89,  b 
Bationis  snbductio,  969,  a 
Batis,  681,  b 

BauduB,  BauduBculus,  786,  a 
Becepta  actio,  746,  a 
BechamuB,  401,  b 
Becognitio,  279,  a;  280,  a 

„  equitum,     154,    b 

566,  a 
Becuperator,  728,  a 
Beda,228,b 
Bedamptruare,  6^2,  b 
Bedemptor,  166,    a;    667,    b; 

„  669,  b;  784,  b 

Bedhibitoria  actio,  720,  b 
Bedigere,  806,  a 
Bedimicula,  417,  b 
Beges  socii,  684,  a 
Begia,91,  a;  112,  a;  582,  b 

„      lex,  882,  a 
Begilla,408,  a;  616,  b 
B^men  morum,  164,  b 
B^ina  sacrorum,  587,  a 
Begio,  582,b;  647,  b 
B^num,  586,  a 
Begula,  88,  b ;  52,  b ;  682,  b ; 

781,  a 
Bei  contrectatio,  722,  b 

„    Tindicatio  actio,  718,  a 
Belatio,  667,  b 
Belationis  ius,  667,  b 
Belator,  671,  a 
Belegatio,  299,  b 
Bern,  actio  in,  704,  b 
Bern  addicere,  781,  b 

„    gerere,  760,  a 
Bemancipatio,  717,  b 
Bemiges,  484,  b ;  489,  b 
Bemmcum,  688,  a 
BemuB,  469,  b ;  688,  a 
Beno,  688,  a 
Benuntiatio,  868,  b 
Bepagula,  866,  b 
Bepetundae,  746,  a 
Beplicatio,  706,  a 
Bepositorium,  168,  b;  412,  a 

688,  b 
Bepotia,  408,  b 
Bepudium,  717,  a 
Bes  censui  oensendo,  166,  a 

communes,  714,  a ;  718,  a 

oorporales,  718,  a 

deroliotae,  740,  a 

divini  iuria,  718,  a 

fiduoiaria,  722,  a 

furtiva,  722,  b 

immobiles,  718,  a 

incorporales,  718,  a 
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Res  mandpi,  786,  a 

„    mobOes,  718,  a 

„    niilliaB,7U,a;  723,  a 

„    privatae,  718,  a 

„   pablioae,  714,  a;  718,  a 

y,    Bingnloniin,  718,  a 

„    oniTersitatis,  718,  a 

„    nxoria,  719,  a 

„    yenales,  166,  b 
Bescribere,  806,  a 
Beaoripta,  716,  a 
Beaerare,  867,  b 
Be8ma,67a,b 
Bespersio,  822,  a 
Bespondendi  ins,  781,  a 
Besponsa,  466,  b ;  781,  a  . 
Bestes,  878,  a 

Bestibilis  ager,  17,  b ;  19,  a 
Bestipnlatio,  706,  b 
Bestituiio  in  integrum,  746,  b 

„         natalibiu,  726,  a 
Bete,  688,  b 
Betentio  dotis,  717,  b 
„        Boluti,  789,  a 
Betiarii,  887,  a 
Beticnlum,  196,  a;  688,  b 
Betinacola,  401,  b 
Bena,  706,  b 

„     extraordinarins,  466,  a 
Beverentia,  782,  a 
Bex,  686,  a;  606,  a 

„     Nemorensis,  686,  b 

„     sacronim,  687,  a 
Bheno,  688,  a 
Bhetor,  888,  b ;  897,  a 
Bhetra,  687,  a 
Bhombas,  667,  b 
Bhompbaaa,  81,  b ;  687,  b 
Bhythmioa,  687,  b 
Bioa,  811,  b 

Biciniom,  88,  a;  260,  b ;  416,  b 
Bigorem  diotare,  24,  b 
Biscus,  641,  a 
BituB  anspiciomm,  644,  b 
„     Graecus,  649,  a    666,  a ; 

679,  a 
„     BomanoB,  649,  a;  679,  a 
Bobigalia,  641,  b 
Bobur,  BobuB,  18,  a;  141,  b 
Bogatio,  196,b;  198,  b;  868,  b; 
707,  a;  729,  b 
„      Licinia,  880,  b 
Bogator,  198,  b;  288,  a;  608,  a 
Bogus,  822  a 
Borarii,289,  b;  875,  b 
Bosalia,     Bosima,       Bosatio, 

822,  b 
Boscia  theatralis  lex,  882,  a; 

626,  b 
Boatra  lulia,  642,  a 
Boatmm,  171,  b;  485,  b;  641,  b 
Bota,219,a;  401,  b 
„     aquaria,  88,  b 
„     figularia,  499,  b 
Bubia,  191,  b 
Bubnoa,  191,  b ;  642,  a 
Buderatio,  260,  a  ^ 

Bndes,  886,  a 
BudiariuB,  886,  b 
Budicula,  542,  a 
Budia,  642,  a 

„      ager,  16,  a;  19,  b 
Budua,  480,  b ;  668,  b 
Bnga,  176,  a;  642,  a 
Bompia,  81,  b ;  687,  b 
Boncatio,  17,  b 
BuDcina,  642,  a 
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Bunco,  642,  b 
Bnpiliae  leges,  882,  a 
Bnpitiae,  716,  a 
Butabulum,  642,  b 
Butellum,  Butrum,  642,  b 


S. 


Sabaia,  157)  a 
Sabina,  666,  b 
8abiniani,  781,  a 
Saocna,  642,  b 

„      nivarius,  626,  a ;  642,  b ; 
672,  a 
Sacellum,  71,  a;  642,  b;  617,  b 
Sacena,  560,  a 
Saoerdos,  642,  b 

„        Auguatalis,  100,  b 
„        provinciae,    204,    a ; 
546,  a 
Saoerdotea  Veatalea,  666,  b 
Sacerdotii  intioitua,  668,  a 

„         gradua,  667,  a 
Sacerdotium,  642,  b 
Sacra,  646,  b 

„      familiaria,  717, a;  724,  a 
„      gentilicia, 885, a ;  546, a; 

717,  a 
„     perpetna,  646,  a 
„      popularia,  546,  a 
„      pnvata,  546,  b 
„     publica,  496,  b ;  646,  a 
Sacramento  agere,  705,  b 
Sacramentum,  295,  a ;  866,  b 

„  actio  per,  704,  b 

Sacraritim,  546,  a 

„         Martia,  552,  b 
Sacratae  leges,  882,  a 
Sacratio  capitia,  882,  a 
Sacrea,  20,  b 
Sacrificinm,  546,  b 

novendiale,  822,  a ; 

602,  b 
publicum,  656,  a 
Sacrilegium,  746,  a 
SacrilegUB,  746,  a 
Sacroaanctitaa,  408,  a 
Saororum   deteatatio,   707,  b; 

717,  a 
Sacrum  anniversarium  Cereris, 

157,  a 
Saeculum,  895,  a 
Saepes,  16,  a;  24,  b 
Saepimentum,  16,  a 
Saeptum,  650,  b  ' 
Saetae,  479,  a 
Saga,  550,  b 

„     cucullata,  17,  a 
Sagatio,  551,  b 
Sagena,  684,  a 
Sagina  ^ladiatoria,  886,  a 
Saginanum,  21,  b 
Sagitta,91,a;  550,  b 
Sagittarius,  91,  b;  291,  b;  551,  b 
Sagma,  Sagmina,  551,  b 
Sagulum,  651,  b 
Sagum,  260,  b ;  661,  b 
Su  nativus,  558,  a 
SalariariuB,  296,  b 
Salarium,  552,  a 

„         proconsulare,  517,  b 
Salgamum,  225,  b 
Salictum,  16,  a 
SaJientea,  250,  b ;  818,  b 
Salii,  552,  a 
Salinae,  558,  a ;  662,  a 
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Salinator,  Salinum,  553,  a 

Salailago,  Salaugo,  558,  a 

Saltatio,  558,  a 

SaltuariuB,  554«  a 

Saltus,  14,  a;   16,  a;  625,  b; 

564,  a ;  561,  a 
Salubritas,  15,  b 
Salntatio,  654,  a 

„         pro  imperio,  860,  b 
Sambnca,  654,  a 
Sambuciatria,  654,  a 
Sampsa,  448,  b ;  684,  a 
Samnites,  887,  b ;  666,  a 
Sanarium,  886,  a 
Sanctio,  877,  b 
Sandapila,  821,  b 
Sapa,  671,  b 
Sapo,  196,  a;  816,  b;   664,  b; 

660,  b 
Sapphirua,  191,  b 
Saraballa,  Sarabaia,  564,  b 
Sarcina,  -ae,  654,  b 
Sarcinator,  664,  b 
Sarcire,  716,  a 
Sarcophagus,  60,  b ;    664,  b ; 

672,  b 
Sarculatio,  17,  b 
Sarcnlum,  17,  b ;  655,  a 
Saritio,  17,  b 
Sarmenta,  16,  a ;  19,  b 
Sarracum,  228,  b 
Sartago,  666,  b 
Sartor,  654,  b 
Satio,  17,  b 
Satira,  666,  b 
Satisdatio,  712,  a 
Satn^>a,     Satrapes,     Satnpa» 

665,  b 
Satura,202,b;  566,  b 

„      lex,  877,  b ;  878,  a 
Saturnalia,  666,  a 
Saxum  quadratum,  668,  b 
Scabellum,  226,  b ;  556,  b 
ScabillariuB,  466,  a 
ScabiUum,  226,  b 
Scaenae  frona,  626,  a 
Scalae,  656,  b ;  668,  a 
„      Gtemoniae,  142.  a 
„      Graecae,  666,  b 
Scalpellum,  168,  b;  656,  b 
Scalprum,  556,  b 

„         fabrile,  656,  b 
„         librarium,    127,   a; 
656,  b 
Soalptura,  556,  b 
Scamna,  17,  a ;  146,  a 
Soamnarium,  298,  a 
Scamnatua  ager,  24,  a 
Scamnum,     878,  a  ;    656,  b ; 

659,  b 
Scandula,  250,  a ;  559,  b ;  612, 
Scandulariua,  294,  b 
Soaphium,  569,  b 
Scapus,  51,  b ;  558,  b ;  560,  a 

„       cardinalia,  142,  b 
Scoxabaeua,  657,  a 
Scena,  660,  a 
Scenographia,  560,  a 
Sceptnim,  660,  a 
Soheda,  884,  a ;  560,  b 
Schedula,  560,  b 
Schoenobates,  560,  b 
Schola,  107,  b;  298,  a;  560,  b 
Scholae,  781,  a 
Soida,884,  a;  560,  b 
Scillitea,  672,  b 
Scindula,  669,  b 


8cipio,  9M,* 

Scirpea,  228,  b 

Scirpus,  187,  b ;  584,  a 

Scissor,  158,  b ;  5(K),  b 

Soobina,  560,  b 

Scobis,  5a0,b;  £74,  b 

Scopae,  560,  b 

Soorpio,  24,  b ;  91,  b ;  685,  a 

Sooii>ms,91,  b 

Sooria,  ^5,  h 

8cotia,  S8,  a 

Scriba,388,*;  560,  b 

Scnbew,  72,  A 

6criblita,561,* 

Scriniom,  1411,  a;  277,  a 

Scripkun,  561,  a 

6cripia,499,  a 

Scripttira,  14,  a ;  72,  a ;  625,  b ; 

561,  a 
ScriptorariiiB,  526,  a ;  561,  a 

;,  ageo;  561,  a 

Bcriptns,  561,  a 
Scripulnm,  16,  a ;  188,  b;  661,  a 
fioMbes,  18,  a ;  47,  a 
Scrobicoli,  47,  a 
ficcofa,20,  b 

Bcropiil«m,16,a;  188,  b;  561,  a 
!6aB]^poneae,17,a;128,  a;561,b 
fionzxa,  71,  a ;  561,  b 
fiontalia,  817,  b 
Scutarii,  887,  a 
ScvteUa,  561,  b 
ficatioa,  810,  b 
ficatira,  Scutula,  561,  b 
SeotvUias,  258,  b ;  561,  b;  616,  a 
ficatma,  88,  a ;  561,  b 
ScypbiiB,  167,  a ;  508,  a 
6cVtaIe,  561,  b 
Sabaceas,  804,  a 
Secale,  18,b;  485,  b 
Seoespita,  549,  b 
Secretarinra,  Secretum,  97,  a 
Bectator,  708,  b 
Sectio,  06,  b;  512,  b ;  746,  a 
Sector,  612,  b;  746,  a 
„      serrarinB,  574,  b 
„      zonarius,  216,  a 
Sectmdarium,  672,  b 
Secnris,  550,  a ;  562,  a 
Secotor,  887,  b 
Sedile,  664,  a 
Seges  aena,  854,  a 
Segmentade,  611,  b 
S^mentam,  668,  a 
SeUa,  668,  a 

„      castrensis,  664,  b 

„      cnrulis,  564,  b 

„      fertoria.  564,  b 

„      gestatoria,  564,  b 

„      portatoria,  664,  b 
Sellistemiam,  668,  b 
SeUnlarii,  86,  b 
Sembella,  187,  a 
SementiTae,  807,  b 
SemicanalicnliiB,  652,  a 
Semicinctium,  565,  a 
Semimares,  824,  a 
Seminarinm,  447,  b  ;  674,  a 
Semis,  185,  a ;  187,  a ;  494,  a 
Semita,  565,  a ;  669,  a 
Semiviri,  824,  a 
Semproniae  leges,  14,  b ;  882,  b ; 

888,  a ;  521,  a 
Senatos,  565,  a 

aactoritas,  97,  a 
ccnsaltam,    868,    b ; 
668,  b ;  570,  b 
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Senatas  lectio,  154,  b 
Seniores,  197,  b ;  565,  a 
Sententiae,  567,  b 
Sepes,  16,  a;  2i,  b 
Septem  Triones,  90,  b 
Septimanae,  184,  b 
Septimontiam,  11,  b 
Sepolcri  violati  actio,  752,  a 
Sepnlcrum,  571,  a 
Sequestres,  708,  b 
Se»,856,  b 

Seria,  511,  a ;  574,  b;  671,  b 
Serica,  -urn,  258,  b ;  674,  b 
Serpens,  90,  b 
Serpentarias,  91,  a 
Serperastnun,  574,  b 
Serra,  Serrago,  574,  b 
Serratas,  187,  a 
Sermla,  574,  b 

„        ferrea,  17,  b 

„        manubriata,  675,  a 
Serta,  654,  a 
Serum,  21,  a 
Servare  de  caelo,  99,  a 
Servilia  supplicia,  578,  a 
Serviliae  agrariae  leges,  15,  a ; 

888,  a ;  522,  a 
Servitus,  746,  a 

Servitatem,  adserere  in,  707,  b 
Servus,  16,  b ;  576,  b 

ab  admissione,  5,  b 
praelucens,  869,  a 
trioliniarius,  158,  b 
vinotas,  16  b  ;  281,  b 
Sesqoipes,  296,  b 
Sesqoiplicarii,  296,  b 
Sessoriom,  148,  a 
Sestertiarias,  886,  b 
Sestertiom,    148,    a;    187,    a; 

578,  a 
Sestertius,  184,  a ;  187,  a ;  578,  a 
Sextilis,  184,  a 
Seviri  Augnstales,  101,  a 

„      eqnitum       Romanorum 
turmae,  280,  b 
Sex  suffragia,  278,  b ;  647,  b 
Sextans,  188,  b ;  494,  a 
Sextarius,  529,  a;  578,  b 
Sextula,  578,  b 
Sibina,  88.  b 
SibyUa,  578,  b 
Sibyllini  Ubri,  678,  b 
Sica,  Sicarii,  579,  b 
Sicinnis,  Sicinnium,  579,  b 
Sidus,  579,  b 
Sidus  natalicium,  90,  a 
Sifo,  582,  a 

Sigilla,  Sigillaria,  556,  b 
Sigillum,  579,  b 
Sigla,  446,  a 
Sigma,  8,  a 
Signa,  296,  a;  580,  a 

„      comprebendere,  25,  a 

„      fictilia,  618,  a 

„      militaria,  579,  b 
Signiferi,  580,  a 
Signum,  581,  b 
Sa,  191,  b 
Silaceus,  191,  b 
Silentium,  98,  b 
Silex,  858,  a ;  582,  a ;  668,  b 
Silicarii,  47,  a 
Silicemium,  822,  a 
Siligo,  18,  a 
SUiqua,  19,  a ;  682,  a 
Siliquarii,  485,  b 
Silva,  561,  a 
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Silva  caedua,  16,  a ;  525,  a  ^ 

„     glandaria,  16,  a  ( 

„      pascua,  525,  b 
Simila,  Similago,  18,  d. 
Simpulum,  511,  b ;  550,  a 
Simpuvium,  550,  a 
Sindon,  121,  b ;  141,  a 
Sinum,  582,  a 
Sinus,  262,  a ;  582,  a 
Siparium,  626,  b 
Siparum,  440,  b 
Sipho,  80,  a ;  582,  a 
Sipbonarii,  682,  a 
Sirins,  91,  b 
Sistrum,  582,  a 
Sitella,  588,  a 
Siticines,  821,  a 
Situla,  510,  b ;  588,  a 
Soocns,  180,  b 
Socer,  708,  a 
Sooietas,  747,  b 

publicanorum,  526,  a ; 

748,  a 
universorum      bono- 
rum,  748,  a 
Socii,  25,  b;    291,  a;    812,  b; 
588,  b 

„      Latini  nominis,  870,  b 

„     navales,  172,  a ;  439,  b 

„     publicorum  vectigaliura, 
526,  a 

„      salarii,  526,  a 

„      reges,  584,  a 
Socrus,  708,  a 
Sodales,  718,  b 

Augustales,  42,  a; 

100,  b 
Titii,  688,  a 
Sodalitates,  Sodalitia,  750,  b 
Solarium,  285, a;  246, b;  861, b; 

662,  a 
Solea,  129,  b ;  158,  a ;  584,  b 
Soleas  demere,  poscere,  163,  u 
Soli  tributum,  521,  b ;  662,  b 
Solidus,  185,  b ;  187,  a 
Soliferreum,  585,  a 
Solistimum  tripudium,  98,  a 
Solitaurilia,  601,  a 
Solium,  105,  a ;  107,  b ;  585,  a ; 

681,  a 
Solliferreum,  585,  a 
Solstitium,  98,  a 
Solum,  250,  a 
Soluti  retentio,  739,  a 
Solutio,  789,  b 
Sors  peregrina,  518,  b 

„    nrbema,  518,  b 
Sortes,  455,  a ;  585,  a 

„      conTivaJes,    or  conviv- 
iales,  585,  a 

„      sacrae,    or    sanctorum, 
585,  a 

„      Vergilianae,  585,  a 
Spadones,  824,  a 
Sparsio,  85,  a ;  685,  b 
Spartei,  584,  b 

Sparum,  SparuR,  88,  b ;  585,  b 
Spatalium,  75,  b 
Spatha,  585,  b ;  618,  b 
Spatium,  166,  a ;  587,  a 
Species  nova,  714,  b 
Bpecificatio,  714,  b 
SpeciUum,  158,  b 
Spectabiles,  858,  b ;  570,  b 
Spectaculorum   editor,  166,  a; 

167,  a 
Spectatus,  620,  a 

8o2 
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Spectio,  99,  a 

Specularia,   250,   b;    852,    a; 

586,  b  ;  670,  b 
Specola,  585,  b 
Speculator,  294,  b 
Speonlum,  585,  b 
Specus,  45,  b 

Sphaeristeriam,  110,  b;  829,  b 
Sphaeromachia,  880,  a 
Spica,18,  b;  91,  a 

,,     testaoea,  250,  a;  586,  b 
Spicnlam,  88,  b 
Spina,  168,  b;  165,  b 

„     fallonia,  817,  a 
Spinter,  75,  b ;  586,  b 
Spinther,  586,  b 
Spira,  58,  a ;  586,  b 
Spiramma,  46,  a 
Splenioin,  586,  b 
^polia,  586,  b 

„      opima,  586,  b 
Spoliariom,  886,  b 
Sponda,  878,  a 
Spongia,  587,  a 
Sponsalia,    407,    b;    724,   b; 

787,  b 
Sponsio,  167,  a ;  867,  a;  705,  a; 

706,  b 
Sporta,  Sportella,  587,  a 
Sportola,  87,  b ;  897,  a ;  587,  a 
Spmna   Batava,    or   caustioa, 

196,  a;  660,  b 
SUbula  babUia,  16,  b 
Stabolarii,  745,  a 
Stadiom,  587,  a 
Staffae,  274,  a 
Stalagmina,  861,  b 
Stamen,  828,  a;  618,  a 
Stannum,  415,  a 
Stapides,  274,  a 
SUtera,  588,  b 
Stationes,  146,  b ;  781,  b 
Statores,  298,  a 

Statoa  inter  triomphales,  656.  a 
Statoaria  ara,  588,  b 
Statmnen,  480,  b ;  668,  b 
SUtas,711,b 

„      commatatio,  712,  a 
Stellae  errantes,  486,  b 
Stemma,  859,  a ;  596,  b 
Stercoratio,  Stercas,  17,  a 
Sterquilina,  17,  a 
Steaichoms,  828,  a 
Stibium,  316,  a 
Stigma,  578,  a ;  696,  b 
Stigmatias,  596,  b 
Stilum  vertere,  597,  a 
StUuB,  479,  a;  596,  b;  648,  b 
Stimulus,  597,  a;  648,  b 
Stipendiarii,   521,  b ;    584,  b ; 

597,  a ;  662,  b 
Stipendium,  228,  b;    597,  a; 
662,  b 
„  annuum,  296,  b 

„  semestre,  296,  b 

Stipula,  18,  b 
Stipulatio,  789,  a 

„         duplae,  720,  b 
Stipulator,  739,  a 
Stirpes,  384,  a 
Stiva,  48,  b 
Stola,  261,  a 
Stragulum,  873,  b ;  598,  a 

„         pellioium,  478,  a 
Stramentum,  17,  b 
Strata,  274,  a 
Streua,397,»;  599,  a 
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Stria,  Striatura,  51,  b 

Strictura,  599,  a 

Striga,  19,  a ;  146,  a ;  148,  b 

StrigUis,  599,  a 

Strophe,  540,  b 

Strophinm,  258,  b ;  599,  b 

Structor,  158,  b 

Structurae  caementiciae,  126,  a 

Stnltorum  feriae,  314,  b ;  581,  a 

StnpiduB,  416,  b 

Stuprum,  707,  b 

Suaaor,  96,  b 

Snber,  672,  a 

Subigo,  486,  a 

Subiugia,  219,  b 

Sublica,  600,  a 

Subligaoulum,  259,  a ;  600,  a 

Subligur,  600,  a 

Sublimissimi,  858,  b 

Subpaedagogus,  458,  b 

Subpromus,  151,  a 

Subscriptor,  708,  a;  717,  a 

Subscriptoria  censoria,  155,  b 

Subseoare  falcibus,  19,  a 

SubseoiTum,  15,  a ;  28,  b 

Subsellium,  6,  b ;  164,  a ;  564,  a; 

645,  a 
Subserica,  574,  b 
Subsignanus  iniles,  296,  a 
Subsignatio  tabularum,  787,  b 
Subsortitio,  728,  b 
Substitutio,  728,  b 
Subtemen,  618,  a 
Subucula,  186,  a ;  261,  b 
Subula,  600,  a 
Subulcua,  20,  b 
Sucula,91,  a;  684,  a 
Sucus,  20,  a 
Sudarium,  600,  a 
Sudatio,  105,  b 

„       ooncamenUA,  104,  a 
Sudatorium,  107,  b 
Sudes,  597,  b ;  661,  a 
Sues,  20,  b 
Suffibulum,  667,  a 
Suffimenta,  895,  b 
Suffitio,  822,  a 
Sufflamen,  600,  b 
Suffragia  sex,  278,  b;  647,  b 
Suffragii  ius,  170,  b 
Suffragium,  170,  b ;  608,  a 
Suggestum,  -us,  84,  a ;   541,  b ; 

600,  b 
Suggrundae,  250,  a 
Suggrundarium,  578,  b 
Sulci  alveati,  16,  a 

„    aqnarii,  16,  a 
Sulfurata  ramenta,  858,  a 
Snlpiciae  leges,  888,  a 
Sumptuariae  leges,  600,  b 
Suoyetaurilia,  601,  a 
Supercilium,  24,  b ;  855,  a 
SuperficiariuB,  Superficies, 

748,  a 
Superstitio,  601,  b 
Supparum,  261,  b ;  440,  b 
Snpplantare,  392,  a 
Supplementa,  147,  b 
Sui^licium  servile,  578,  a 

„  triumvirale,  369,  b ; 

643,  a 
Supplic&tio,  602,  b 
Suprema  (tempestas),  235,  a 
Susoeptor,  156,  a 
Suspecti  accusatio,  750,  a 
Suspensura,  108,  a 
Sutor,  86,  b 


Sycophant*,  608^  a 
Syenites  lapis,  406,  a 
Syllaba  anceps,  540,  a 
Symphonia,  154,  a ;  604,  b 
Symphoniaci,  604,  b 
Symposium,  604,  b 
S3mdicu8,  707,  a 
Syngrapha,  4,  a ;  158,  a 
Synthesis,  259,  a;  556,  a 
Syrinx,  606,  b 
Syrma,  606,  b ;  689,  b 


T. 

Tabell^  608,  a 

„        abaolutoria,  606,  a 
„        damns^oria,  608,  a 
Tabellariae  leges,  199,  a ;  606,  a 
Tabellarius,  224,    b;    526,   a; 
608,b 
„         diplomarins,  225,  b 
„         publicanorum, 
224,  b 
Tabellio,608,  b 

Tabema,  1 50,  a ;  897,  a ;  411,  a ; 
608,b 
„        deversoria,  150,  a 
„        vinaria,  150,  b 
Tabemacularius,  606,  b 
Tabemaculum,  608,  b 
Tablinum,  245,  b :  670,  b 
Tabulae,  72,  a;  827,  b ;  606,  b 
aeoeae,  609,  b 
Caeritum,  9,  a 
oensoriae,      155,    a ; 

609,  b- 
oeratae,  121,  b 
dotales,  406,  a 
iustae,  6,  a 
lusoriae,  899,  a 
noTae,806,b;  568,a; 

609,  b 
nnptiales,     406,     a; 

717,  b 
publicae,  4,  a ;  600,  b 
testament!,  749,  b 
Totivae,  251,  a 
Tabulam,  adesse  ad,  96,  b 
Tabularii,  69,  b 

„         castranses,  4,  b 
„        ab  Tehionlia,  235,  a 
Tabnlarium, 9,  a;  609, b 
Tabularum  subsignatio,  737,  b 
Tabulata,244,b;  672,  a 
Taeda,804,  a;  609,  b 
Taenia  52,  a;  610,  a 
Tala,  810,  b 
Talaria,  610,  b 
Talasio,  Talasius,  406,  b 
Talasse,  Talaasns,  406,  b 
Talea,  447,  b ;  643,  b 
Takntum,  610,  b 
Talio,748,a 
Talus,  827,  b 
Tapete,611,  b 
Taientini,  288,  b 
Taura,20,b 
Tanxobolium,  611,  b 
Tanrobolus,  545,  b 
Taurus,  20,  b;  91,  a 
Tecta,  250,  a 
n       peclinata,  250,  a 
„       testudinata,  250,  a 
Tector,  47,  a 

„       albarins,  250,  a 
Tectorinm,  479,  b 
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Tectoriam  opfus,  467,  a 

Teges,  Tegeticola,  612,  a 

Tegula,  55,  a ;  60,  b ;  250,  a 
„       mammaba,  612,  a 
„       mannoFea,  619,  a 

Tela,  618,  a 

Telamones,  95,  a 

Temo,  48,  b ;  219,  b 

Tempestos,  98,  b 

Temploram  yeotigalia,  662,  b 

Templom,  641,  b ;  617,  a 

Tempos  antemeridianoxn, 
235,  a 
„        eximere,  568,  a 
„        pomeridianum,  285  a 

Tennionun  coll^a,  750,  b 

Tensae,  166.  b;  627,  b 

Tentipellium,  314,  b 

Tentor,  165,  a 

Tentorium,  608,  b 

Tepidariom,  105,  b  ;  108,  b 

Tbrebra,  617,  b 

Terentilia  lex,  383,  a 

Tergora,  209,  a 

Terminalia,  618,  a 

Terentini  ladi,  395,  a 

TermesaenBes,  359,  b 

Termini,  24,  b 

Terra  cmda,  17,  b 

Territorium,  532,  b ;  647,  a 

Tertiare,  17  a 

Temncius,  187,  a 

Tesaella,  619,  b 

Tessera,  35,  a ;  147,  b ;  328,  a ; 
393,  b ;  619,  b 
frmnentaria,  315,  b; 

619,  b  ;  650,  a 
hoapitaliB,    353,     b ; 

619,  b 
militaris,  620,  a 
namaria,      315,      b ; 
619,  b 
„        theatialis,  620,  a 

Tesserarius,  294,  b 

Tessemla,  619,  b 

Testa,  499,  a;  612,  a 

Testamentariae  leges,  883,  a 

Testamentarii,  749,  b 

Testamentifactio,  733,  b ;  748,  a 

Testamentmn,  748,  a 

Testudinatmn,  115,  a 

Testado,  73,  a ;  620,  a 
„        fastigata,  620,  b 

Tetrans,  339.  a 

Tetraphori,  476,  b 

Tetrarcha,  Tetrarches,  621,  a 

Textor,  616,  a 

Textrina,  Textrinura,  616,  a 

Textrix,  616,  a 

Thalamegns,  621,  b 

Thalamus,  621,  a 

Thalassio,  Thaiassias,  408,  b 

Thalassites,  673,  a 

Theatmm,  021,  b 

Theoa,  217,  b ;  888,  b 

„      calamaria,  96,  a ;  127,  a 

„      cannamm,  127,  a 

„      graphiaria,  127,  a ;  597,  a 

Thensae,  627,  b 

Theodosianos  codex,  718,  a 

Thermae,  104,  a ;  109,  a 

Thermopolia,  181,  a ;  150,  b 

Thesannis,  60,  b ;  629,  a 

Tholas,  61,  b 

Thoria  lex,  15,  a ;  388,  a 

Thraces,  Threces,  337,  b 

Thronos,  680,  b 
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Thyrsus,  631,  b 
Tiara,  681,  b 
Tibia,  632,  a 

„    Berecyntia,  632,  b 
Tibicen,  86,  b;  683,  a 
Tibicina,  633,  a 
Tigna,  401,  b 
Tignarii,  289,  b 
Tinctor,  86,  b 

Tintinnabulum,  824,  b  ;  683,  a 
Titienses,  Titii,  278,  b ;  647,  a 
Titii  sodales,  638,  a 
Titulus,  885,  a ;  577,  a  ;  633,  b 
Toculio,  305,  a 
Toga,  261,  b 

„      Candida,  262,  b 

„      exigua,  262,  a 

„      laxa,  262,  a 

„      picta,  263,  a 

„      praetexta,  262,  b 

„      pulla,  262,  b 

„      pura,  262,  b 

„      virilis,  262,  b 
Togatae  fabulae,  208,  a 
ToUeno,  39,  a 
Tolutim  ire,  278,  a 
Tomaculum,  638,  b 
Tomentum,  378,  a;  683,  b 
Tondere,  634,  a 
Tonitruales  libri,  842,  b 
Tonsor,  683,  b 
Tonstrina,  634,  a 
Tonstrix,  634,  a 
Tonsura,  20,  a 
Tophus,  250,  a 
Topiarius,  852,  b 
Toral,  873,  b;611,  b 
Torcnlar,  448,  b ;  684,  a 
Torcnlarium,  684,  a 
Torculum,  684,  a 
Toreuma,  125,  a 

„         vitri,  559,  b 
Tormentum,  684,  a 
Tomus,  687,  a 

Torques,  Torquis,  75,  b ;  637,  b 
Tortores,  685,  a 
ToruluB,  687,  b 
Torus,  58,  a;  321,  b ;  378,  a 
Toxicum,  551,  a 
Trabea,  263,  a;  585,  b 
Tractoriae  (litterae),  225,  b 
Traditio,  718,  b 
Traduo  equum,  279,  a 
Tragoedia,  687,  b 
Tri^a,83,  b;  584,  a;  642,  b; 

648,  b 
Tragum,  534,  a 
Traha,  Trahea,  18,  a;  643,  b 
Tralaticium,  156,  a 
Trama,  613,  a 
Trames,  330,  a 
Tramosericae,  574,  b 
Transcriptio,  739,  b . 
Transenna,  96,  a ;  250,  b ;  642,  b 
Transfuga,  282,  a 
Transitio  ad  plebem,  488,  a 
Transvectio  equitum,  279,  a 
Trapetum,  642,  b 
Trapezophoron,  1,  a ;  648,  a 
Trechedipna,  648,  a 
Tresviri,  648,  a 

A-D.A.,  18,  b 
agro  dividendo,  189,  b 
capitales,  580,  a; 
648,  a 

„        epulones,  277,  b 

„        monetales,  419,  b 
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Tresviri  reipublicae    constitu- 

endae,  648,  b 
Triarii,  146,  a ;  290,  a ;  875,  b 
Tribrachys,  538,  b 
Tribu  movere,  155,  b 
Tribula,  Tribulum,  18,  a ;  648,  b 
Tribules,649,b 
:  Tribulus,  648,  b 
Tribunal,  147,  a ;  641,  b ;  626,  b ;. 
644,  a 
editoris,  84,  a 
iudicum,  165,  a 
Tribunicia  lex,  883,  a 

„         potestas,     514,     b ;. 
644,  a 
Tribunicium  auxilium,  709,  a 
Tribunus,  298,  b ;  644,  a 

aerarii,  150,  a;  289,  a; 

644,  a 
cohortum,  292,  b 
le^onum,  298,  b 
militum,  289,  a ;  644,  a 
„        consulari  potes- 
tate,  644,  b 
plebis,  645,  a 
Tribus,  647,  a 
Tributum,  155,  b ;  650,  a 

„       capitis,  521,  b ;  662,  b 
„       soh,  621,  b;  662,  b 
Tribuum  ordo,  649,  b 
Trichila,  650,  a 
Tricliniarcha,  153,  b ;  651,  a 
Triclinium,  650,  a 

„  fnnebre,  322,  b 

Tridens,  822,  b 
Triens,  186,  b ;  494,  a 
Trierarchus,  431,  a 
Triga,  221,  a 
Triglyphus,  652,  a 
Trigon,  829,  b ;  380,  b 
TriUx,  614,  b 
Trilores,  888,  a 
Trimesdre,  18,  a 
Trimita,  258,  b 
Triplicatio,  706,  a 
Tripos,  652,  a 
Tripudium,  98,  a ;  552,  b 

„  solistimtmi,  98,  a 

Triremis,  434,  a 
Triticum,  18,  a 
Tritor,  120,  a 
Tritura,  18,  a 
Triumphus,  658,  a 

castrensis,  665,  b 
in  Monte  Albano,  655,  b 
naTalis,  655,  b 
„       Persicus,  654,  b 
Triumyirale  supplicium,  869,  b ; 

648,  a 
Triumviri,  643,  a 
Trivium,  656,  a 
Trochaeus,  588,  a 
Trochilus,  68,  a 
Trochlea,  656,  a 
Trochus,  324,  b 
Troclea,  401,  b 
Troia,  Troiae  Indus,  656,  a 
Tropaeum,  656,  a 
Trossuli,  279,  a 
Trua,  611,  b;  666,  b 
TruUa,511,b;  667.  a 
„       vinaria,  657,  a 
Trulleum,  478,  a 
TruIIissare,  667,  a 
Trunci,  447,  b 
Trutina,  886,  b 

»       Campana,  588,  b 
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TabiK  210,  b ;  821,  a 

Tnbicines,  654,  a 

Tabilustriam,  681,  a 

TabnloB,  810,  a 

Tubus,  612,  a 

Tadioola,  448,  b ;  684,  a 

Tngoriam,  499,  b;  667,  a 

TiiUiaIex,874,b;  888,a;708,b 

TuUianom,  141,  b 

Tnllii,  141,  b 

Tumiilns,  667,  a 

Tunica,  82,  a;  268,  a 

„     angusticlavia,  178,  b 
„      chiridota,  404,  a 
„      interior,  261,  b 
„      latiolavia,  178,  b 
„      manicata,  268,  a ;  404,  a 
„      muliebris,  268,  a 
palmata,  268,  a 
rectflk,  408,  a ;  616,  b 
„      talaris,  260,  a 

Turbo,  828,  a ;  826,  a ;  667,  a 

Turdns,  21,  b 

Turibulum,  667,  b 

Turma,290,  b 

Tnrricula,  816,  a ;  826,  b 

Turris,  826,  b;  667,  b 
„      ambulatoria,  668,  a 
„      oontabulata,  668,  a 
„      mobilis,  668,  a 
„      plicatilis,  668,  a 
„      resria,  668,  a 
„      subrotata,  668,  a 

Turunda,  21,  b 

Tub,  668,  a 

Tutela,884,b;  749,  b 

Tutelae  actio,  760,  a 

Tutor,  707,  a ;  749,  b 

Tutulus,  196,  a ;  668,  a 

Tympanum,  66,  a ;  61,a ;  228,b ; 
808,b;  401,  b;  684, a;  668,  b 

Typanum,  668,  b 

Typus,  24,  a 

Tyrannus,  669,  a 


U. 
Udo,  181,  a 
Ulna,  660,  a 
UmbeUa,  660,  a 
Umbilicus,  886,  a 
Umbo,  262,  a;  660, b;  669, a 
Umbra,  163, a;  479, a 
Umbraoulum,  660,  a 
Umbri,  665,  b 
Umeralia,  82,  b 
Umeri,  91,  b 
Unoia,18d,b;  494,  a 
Unctor,  27  a 

Unctorium,  27,  a ;  107,  b 
Unotuarium,  27,  a 
Uncus,  260,  a;  684,  b;  660,  b 
Unguentariae,  -i,  661,  a 
Un^entum,  660,  b 
UmTcrsitas,  760,  b 
Universitates  bononim,  761,  a 
Upilio,  20,  a 
Urbis  cura,  6,  b 

„     custodia.  518,  a 
Urceus,  91,  b 
Uma,  588,  a 
Urpex,  864,  b 
Ursa  maior,  90,  b 
Ustrinum,  70,  a ;  822,  a 
Usucapio,  751,  a 
UsufructuariuB,  761.  b 
Usufructus,  761,  b 
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U8nra,806,b;  806,a 
Usurpatio,  761,  a 
Usu8,ll,  a;  787, b;  761, b 
Uterini,  718,  a 
Uti  possidetis,  727,  b 
Utilis  actio,  720,  a 
Utres,  672,  b 
Utrionlarius,  88,  b 
Utrubi,  727,  b 
Uxor,  787,  a 


Vacatio  militiae,  859,  b 
Vacca,20,  b 

„       honoraria,  87,  b 
Vaoerra,  22,  a 
Vacua  pecunia,  72,  a 
Vades,  704,  b ;  705,  b ;  729,  a 
Vadimonium,  706,  b 
Vagi,  828,  b 
VaRina,18,b;  78,  b 
Viueriae  leges,  888,  a 

„        Horatiae  leges,  888,  a ; 
629,  b 
Valetndinarium,  296,  a ;  661,  a 
Vallia  lex,  788,  b 
Yallis  Muroia,  168,  b 
Vallum,  11,  b ;  148,  b ;  661,  a 
Vallus,  11,  b ;  19,  b ;  661,  a 
Valra,  866,  a 

Vannus,  16,  b ;  18,  a ;  661,  b 
Vappa,  672,  b 
Vara,  588,  b;  661,  b 
Va8,662,a 
Vasa,  662,  a 

„     colligere,  147,  b ;  662,  a 

„     defrutaria,  671,  b 

„      fabrilia,  162,  b 

„     murrea,  421,  a 
Vasarium,  662,  a ;  704,  a 
VatOlum,  116,  a 
Vatinia  lex,  888,  b 
Vectigal,  11,  a ;  14,  a ;  28,  b ; 
626,  b 
„    rerum  venalium,  166,  b 
Veotigales,  662,  b 
Vectigalia,  662,  a 

„  templorum,  662,  b 

Veotis  ferreus,  401,  a 
Vectura,  298,  a 

Velamen,  Velamentum,  668,  b 
Velarium,  82,  b ;  86,  a;  668,  b 
Velites,  14,  b ;  289,  b;  887,  b; 

875,  b 
Vellera,  20,  a 

Velum,  871,  b;  626,  b;  668,  b 
Velumina,  20,  a 
Venabulum,  88,  b ;  668,  b 
Yenatio,  668,  b 
Vende  equum,  279,  a 
Vendere  sub  hasta,  18,  b ;  96,  b 
Venditio,  166,  a 

„        bonorum,  711,  a 
Venditor,  709,  b 
Venefica,  -us,  666,  a 
Veneficium,  664,  b 
Venereus  iaotus,  828,  a 
Venter,  46,  a 
Venti  card^nales,  142,  b 
Ventilabrum,  18,  a ;  665,  a 
Ventilatio,  Ventilator,  18,  a 
Venus,  828,  a 
Ver  sacrum,  647,  b ;  666,  a 
Verbenae,  561,  b 
Verbenarius,  807,  b ;  651,  b 
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VerodarioB,  Veradus,  S2S,  b 
Ver^ae,  91,  a 
Vens  initium,  98,  a 
Vemae,  747,  b 
VerricnJum,  684,  a 
Versura,  17,  a  ;  806,  a 
Versus,  16,  a ;  17,  a 
Verticillns,    828,  a;    657,    a 

665,  b 
Veru,  Verutum,  88,  b 
Vervaota  subigere,  17,  a 
Veryagere,  17,  a 
Vesica,  665,  b 
Vesperi,  184,  b 
VespiUones,  821,  b 
Vestales,  666,  b 
Vestalis  Maxima,  667,  a 
Vestibulum,  856,  a 

„  balneamm,  106,  a 

Vestimenta,  17,  a 
Vestiplicus,  262,  a 
Vestis  AttaJica,  878,  b 

bombycina,  674,  b 
oenatoria,  168,  a ;  259,  a 
Coa,175,b;  674,  b 
longa,  261,  a 
MeUtensis,  141,  a ;  411,  a 
serica,  574,  b 
„      stragula,  878,  a 
„     triumphaUs,  665,  b 
Veterani,  298,  a 
Veterinarium,  296,  a 
Vetustas,  14,  a 
Vexillarii,  298,  a 
Vexillatio,  298,  a 
Vexillif eri,  294,  b ;  680,  a 
Vexillum,  298, a;  875,  b;  58D,a 
„         veteranorum,  298,  a 
Vi  raptorum    b<monim   actio, 

722,  b 
Via,  667,  a 
„    glareata,  668,  b 
„    muniia,  668,  b 
„    Principalis,  146,  b 
„    Quintana,  146,  b 
„    sagnlaris,  148,  a 
„    Stabiana,  669,  a 
strata,  668,  b 
terrena,  668,  b 
„    vicinalis,  148,  a;  667,  b 
„    yicinaria,  148,  a 
Viae  ag^r,  11,  b 
„    pnvatae  eto^  667,  b 
„    publicae  etc ,  667,  b 
Viaticum,  669,  b 
Viator,  669,  b 

„       augurum,  100,  a 
Vibia,  662,  a 
Vicarius,  522,  b ;  677,  b 
Vioesima,  669,  b 

„         hereditatum,   9,   b; 

669,  b 
„         libertatis,  669,  b 
Vioesimatio,  227,  b 
Vicia,  19,  a 

Victima,  Viotimarii,  649,  a 
Vicus,  71,  a ;  469,  a ;  670,  a 
Vidulus,670,a 
Vigilia«,  184,  b ;  147,  b 
Vigintiviri,  670,  a 
ViBca,  16,  b 

Vilicus,  16,  b ;  577,  b ;  670,  b 
amphitheatri,  84,  b 
ex  honeia,  861,  b 
hortomm,  852,  b 
summamm,  518,  b 
Villa,  614,  a;  670,  a 
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TniA  fnictaaria,  16,  b 
„     pBeado-nrbana,  670,  a 
^     pnblica,  154,  b 
„     rastica,  16,  a ;  670,  a 
„     orbana,  16,  a;  670,  a 

Ymalia,  671,  a 

Ymcalum  ioris,  789,  b 

yindemiam  auspicari,  671,  a 

yindemiatrix,  91,  a 

Vindex,  704,  b 

yindioatio,  704,  b 

yindicias  dare,  dioere,  706,  a 

yindicta,  807,  b ;  704,  b ;  786,  a; 
761,  b 

yindiotam  spirans  actio,  761,  b 

yinea,  16,  a ;  426,  a;  671,  a 

yinetam,  674,  b 

yinitor,  852,  b 

yinmxi,  671,  a 

yiolafeio,  822,  b 

Virgae,  660,  b;  674,  a 

yirgamm   in    histonones    ins, 
849,  a 

yirgata,  552,  a ;  616,  b 

yizgines  yestales,  665,  b 
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yirgo,  91,  a 

„      yestalis  Maxima,  667,  a 
yirgolta  implioata,  16,  a 
yir^ariom,  246,  b ;  862,  b 
yiridarioB,  862,  b 
yiritim,  14,  b 
yirtos,  877,  a 
Vis,  762,  a 
Visoera,  649,  b 
yisomn,  96,  a 

Vitae  neoisqae  iae,  741,  a ;  747,a 
yiti8,828,a;  674,  a 
yitimn,  99,  a 
yitri  toreoma,  669,  b 
yitrioos,  708,  a 
yitmm,  674,  b 

yitta,  196,  a;  610,  a;  664,  a; 
674,  b 

„      purpurea,  668,  a 
yitola,  -as,  20,  b 
yiyariom,  22,  a ;  466,  b 
yiyiradioes,  674,  a 
yocare  in  ins,  704,  b 
yooatio,  887,  a 
yooonialex,888,b 
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yolsellae,  see  ynlsellae 
Voltarias,  yultorins,  828,  a 
yolucris,  91,  a 
yolnmen,  886,  a 
yomer,  YomiB,  49,  b 
yomitoriom,  81,  b ;  84,  a 
yota  pablica,  676,  a 
yotmn  soBoipere,  676,  a 
yolcanalia,  676,  a 
y  olgaree  (aezri),  577,  b 
yolsellae,  27,a;  111,  b;  684,  a; 
676,  a 


Xystaiohea,  840,  b 
XystiooB,  94,  b 

Xystos,  217,  a ;  840,  a ;  862,  a ; 
670,  b 

Z. 
Zea,18,b 

ZophoruB,  61,  b ;  676,  b 
Zotheoa,   Zothecula,    246,    a; 
676,  b 
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ENGLISH   INDEX 


A. 

Aooonni-bookS)  ISl,  a ;  177,  a 
Actors,  848,  a 
Adjutant,  209,  b 
Admiral,  480,  b 
Adoption  (Greek),  688,  a 
„        (Roman),  707,  a 
Adultery,  696,  b;   707,  b 
Advocate,  699,  b;  708,  a 
Ad2e,88,  b 
Agate,  657,  a 
Agent,  618,  a 
Agrarian  laws,  18,  b 
Agricoltnre,  16,  a 
Ale,  167,  a 

Aliens,  resident,  416,  b 
Allegiance,  oath  of,  8,  b ;  296,  a ; 

866,  b 
AUies,  688,  b 
Allotments,  28,  b 
Alphabet,  27,  a 
Altar,  47,  a;  91,  b 
Ambassadors,  874,  a 
Amber,  267,  b 
AmnesW,  80,  a 
Amphitneatre,  81,  a 
Amolets,  86,  b 
Anchor,  486,  b 
Andirons,  216,  b 
Anklets,  474,  b 
Annexe,  167,  b 
Anvil,  862,  a 
Appeal,  691,  b ;  709,  a 
Apron,  888, a;  600,  a 
Aquednot,  48,  a 
Arbitrator,  688,  a 
Arch,  68,  a 
Archers,  661,  b 
Architecture,  60  b 
Architectural  terms,  glossary 

of,  68,  b 
Archives,  609,  b 
Arena,  82,  a 
Aristocracy,  78,  b 
Arithmetic,  74,  a 
Armchair,  588,  a 
Armoury,  74,  b 
Arms  and  Armour,  75,  b 
Army  (Greek),  288,  a 

„     (Roman),  289,  a 
Arrest,  679,  a 
Arrow,  the,  91,  a 
Arrows,  550,  b 
Arson,  724,  b 
Artillery,  686,  a 
Artisans,  86,  a 


Assault,  677,  a 
Assemblies  and  Councils — 

Greek,  12,  a;  80,  a;  70,  a; 
117,  b;  268,  b;  266,  b; 
886,  a;  466,  b 

Roman,  196, b;  204, a;  207,b; 
208,  b;  218,  b;  229,  a 
Association,  87,  a;  846,  a; 

607,  a;  718,  b;  747,  b 
Astrology,  89,  b 
Astronomy,  90,  a 
Ai^lum,  98,  a 
Athletes,  98,  b 
Attorney,  618,  a 
Auction,  96,  a 
Auditors,  689,  a 
Augur,  Augury,  97,  a 
Autonomy,  102,  a 
Awning,  626,  b ;  668,  b 
Axe,  662,  a 
Axle,  219,  a 


B. 

Backgammon,  829,  a 
Badge,  862,  a ;  619,  b 
Bag,  404,  b;  474,  a 
Bagpipe,  604,  b 
BaU  (Greek),  687,  a 

„    (Roman),  706,  b 
Baize,  682,  a 
Bakers,  485,  b 
Balance,  886,  a 
Balcony,  402,  a 
Baldric,  84,  a 

Ball,  game  at,  818,  a ;  829,  b 
Ballot  608,  a 
Bangles,  474,  b 
Bankers,  71,  b 
Bankrupts,  227,  b 
Banishment  (Greek),  298,  a 

„  (Roman),  299,  a 

Banquet,  151,  a;  277,  b;  604,  b 
Barber,  688,  b ;  684,  a 
Bargain,  604,  a 
Barrel,  218,  a 

Basin,  29,  b ;  158,  a ;  408,  b 
Basket,  112,  a ;  127,  a ;   188,  a ; 

167,  b ;  208,  b ;  587,  a;  670,  a 
Baths  (Greek),  108,  a 

„      (Roman),  104,  b 
Battering-ram,  78,  a 
Beard,  111,  a 
Beds,  872,  b 

Bedstead,  888,  b ;  872,  b 
Bees,  22,  a 


Beer,  167,  a 

Beggars,  25,  a 

Beii;6d8,  a 

Bellows,  818,  a 

Belt,  84,  a;  110,  b 

Betrothal,  787,  b 

Bier,  821,  b 

Birdoatcher,  96,  a 

Bit  (of  horses),  220,  b 

Blanking,  95,  b 

BUdder,  665,  b 

Blanket,  889,  a 

Blindman's  buff,  826,  a 

Boat,  111,  a;   186,  b;    141,  a; 

218,  a ;  888,  a 
Bobbin,  618,  a 
Bodkin,  6,  a 
Bolt,  888,  a 
Bond,  788,  a 
Bondsmen,  848,  a 
Books,  884,  a 
Bookseller,  885,  b 
Booth,  608,  b 
Boothice,  129,  b 
Boots,  128,  a;  610,  b 
Booty,  512,  a ;  586,  b 
Boss,  121,  a 

Bottomry,  804,  b;  688,  b 
Bow,  67,  a 
Bow-driU,  617,  b 
Bowl,  506,  a;  582,  a 
Boxing,  526,  a 
Boxing-gloves,  126,  a 
Bracelet,  75,  a 
Brass,  415,  a;  456,  a 
Brazier,  812,  a 
Bread,  486,  a 
Breakfast,  151,  b 
Breastplate,  76,  a;  79,  a;  82, b 
Bribery  (Greek),  682,  b 

„        (Roman),  708,  b 
Bricks,  125,  b ;  870,  a ;  489,  a 
Bridge,  494,  a 
Bridle,  841,  b 
Bronze,  9,  b ;  689,  a 
Brooch,  808,  a 
Broom,  562,  b 
Bucket,  122,  a;   588,  a 
Buckler,  468,  b 
Buffoon,  108,  a 
Bullet,  887,  b 
Buivlar,  687,  a;  720,  a 
Bunal  (Greek),  818,  a 

„      (Roman),  820,  a 
Butler,  610,  b 
Butt,  218,  a 
Butter,  121,  b 
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c. 

Cage,  21,  a;  98,  a;  160,  b 

Cake,  410,  a 

Calculation,  389,  a 

Caldron,  214,  b 

Calendar  (Greek),  181,  a 
„        (Roman),  182,  b 

Callipers,  168,  b 

Caltrop,  648,  b 

Calomny,  711,  b 

Cameos,  557,  a 

Camp,  148,  a 

breaking  np  of,  147,  b 
choice    of    ground    for, 

144,  b 
construction  of,  145,  a 
headquarters  of,  514,  a 
of  Hyginus,  147,  b 
of  Polybius,  144,  a 
-oath,  147,  a 
-stool,  564,  b 

Canal,  48,  b ;  186,  a 

Candle,  187,  b 

Candlestick,  187,  b 

Canoe,  29,  b 

Canton,  459,  a 

Canvassing,  708,  b 

Cap,  41,  a;  484,  a 

Capital  (of  columns),  68,  b 
letters,  460,  a 
of  money,  804,  b 
punishment,  216,  a ; 
828,  a;  711,  b 

Car,  218,  b 

Carpets,  611  b 

Carriages,  222,  a 

Cart,  222,  a> 
Cask,  218,  a 
Casket,  888,  b ;  529,  a 
Castanets,  216,  b 
Casting-net,  818,  a 
Catalogue,  148,  b 
Catapult,  685,  a 
Cattle,  20,  b 

„      stealing,  704,  a 
Cavabry,  278,  a 
Ceilmgs,  250,  b 
CeUar,  150,  b ;  247,  a 
Censer,  657,  b 
Chain,  149,  a 
Chairs,  149,  b ;  568,  a 
Chandelier,  817,  a 
Chapel,  6,  a ;  869,  b 
Chariot,  218,  b 
Checking-clerks,  88,  a 
Chest,  50,  a 
Chimneys,  248,  b 
Chisel,  125,  a 
Chronology,  161,  b 
Cider,  678,  a 
Cinnabar,  191,  b 
Cipher,  446,  a 
Cironmvallation,  661,  b 
Circus,  168,  b 
Citizenship  (Greek),  169,  a 

„  (Roman),  170,  b 

Citizens,  497,  a 
Clarinet,  682,  a 
Classes  (Servian),  106,  a 
Clerks  (Athenian),  88,  a ;  118,  b ; 
888,  a 

„      (Roman),  187,  b ;  560,  b 
Cloikks,  287,  a;  468,  a 
Clocks,  850,  b;  588,  a;  551,  b 
Clogs,  561,  b 

Clubs  (social),  280,  b ;  346,  a 
CobbWs  awl,  600,  a 
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Cock-fighting,  881,  b 
Coffer,  50,  a  ;  888,  b ;  541,  a 
Coffin,  818,  b;  821,  b;  554,  b 
Comaffe,177,  a;  770;  771 
Colander,  192,  a 
Collar,  110,  b,  187,  a 
Collectors,  608,  b 
College,  718,  b 
Colonnade,  498,  b 
Colony  (Greek),  187,  b 
„      (Roman),  189,  b 
Colours,  191,  a 
Column,  192,  a 
Combs,  471,  b 
Comedy  (Greek),  200,  b 
„       (Roman),  202,  b 
Commanders  (military),  598,  a ; 

612,  a 
Commissioners,  276,  b ;  846,  b ; 

689,  a 
Compass,  168,  b ;  617,  b 
Concrete,  125,  a 
Concubines,  696,  a ;  714,  a 
Condiments,  204,  b 
Confectioners,  485,  b 
Confederacies,  812,  b 
Conspiracy,  682,  a 
Constellations,  90,  b 
Contraband  goods,  679,  b 
Contract,  604,  a ;  717,  a ; 

786,  a 
Contractor,  281,  b 
Conveyance  (legal),  785,  a 
Cooking-stove,  181,  a 
Cooks,  176,  a 

Coop,  21,  a;  98,  a ;  150,  b 
Copper,  9,  b 
Coracle,  141,  a 
Cordage,  440,  b 
Com,  582,  b 

M    -crops,  18,  a 
-drag,  648,  b 
-laws,  815,  a 
preservation  of,  18,  a 
Corporations,  718,  b ;  750,  b 
Corsairs,  481,  b 
Corset,  258,  b 
Cosmetics,  816,  a ;  660,  b 
Cottage,  657,  a 
Cotton,  121,  b ;  141,  a 
Couch,  878,  b 
Country-house,  670,  a 
Couriers,  11,  a;  224,  a;  844,  a 
Court-fees,  698,  b 
Courtesans,  845,  b 
Cowajrdice,  680,  b 
Cowl,  217,  a 
Cows,  20,  b 
Cradle,  218,  a 
Crane,  214,  b 
Cremation,  819,  a 
Crew,  864,  b 
Criers,  512,  a 
Crime,  715,  a 
Crook,  472,  a 
Crops,  18,  a 
Cross,  216,  a 

„     roads,  208,  b ;  666,  a 
Crossbow,  66,  b 
Crown,  211,  a 
Crucifixion,  216,  a 
Cruet,  511,  a 
Crupper,  499,  a 
Crutches,  102,  a 
Cube,  619,  b 
Cubit,  418,  a 
Cuirass,  76,  a;  79,  a  ;  82,  b 
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Cupboard,  541,  a 
Cup,  216,  b ;  507,  b 
Curling-irons,  126,  b 
Curtain,  101,  a;  486,  b;  668,  b 
Curule  seat,  564,  b 
Cushion,  157,  a ;  527,  a 
Custom-duty,  266,  b ;  474,  a 
Cylinder,  561,  b 
Cymbal,  226,  a 

D. 

Da|^er,81,b;  217,  b 

Dairy  produce,  21,  a 

Damages,  716,  a 

Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  527,  b 

Dancing,  558,  a 

Day,  284,  b 

Days,  lucky  and  unlucky,  &c., 

285,  a 
Debts,  703,  a 
Decrees,  716,  b 
Democracy,  280,  b 
Depilatory,  524,  b 
Deposit,  696,  b 
Depository,  609,  b 
Desertion,  680,  b 
Despotism,  659,  b 
Detectives,  217,  a 
Diadem,  282,  b 
Dial,  850,  b;  851,  b 
Dice,  828,  a 
Dice-box,  815,  a 
Die,  619,  b 
Dining-room,  248,  a 
Dinner,  152,  a 
Discharge,    military,    296,    b; 

gladiator's,  886,  b 
Disfranchisement,  681,  a 
Dish,  149,  b;  162,  a;  410,  a; 

469,  b ;  470,  b ;  588,  b 
Distaff,  828,  a 
Dithyramb,  687,  b 
Divination,     97,    a;    288,    b; 

452,  a;  585,  a 
Divorce  (Greek),  685,  b 
„       (Roman),  717,  a 
Doctor,  410,  a 
Dog,  the  Great,  91,  b 

„    the  Little,  91,  b 
Dogs,  21,  a 

Doles,  204,  b  ;  288,  b;  687,  a 
DoUs,  824,  b 
Domicile,  717,  b 
Door,  855,  a 
Dormice,  22,  a 
Dovecote,  192,  a 
Dowry  (Greek),  686,  b 

„      (Roman),  719,  a 
Drag,  842,  a;  600,  b 
Drains,  16,  a;  175,  a 
Drama,  200,  b;  621,  b ;  687,  b 
Draughts,  game  of,  828,  a 
Drawers,  804,  b ;  600,  a 
Dress,  251,  b ;  258,  a 
DriU,  468,  a;  617,  b 
Drinking-horn,  502,  a ;  541,  a 
Drinking-party,  604,  b 
Druggists,  477,  b 
Drugs,  477,  b 
DniiT),  658,  b 
Ducks,  21,  b 
Dumb-bells,  841,  b 
Dwarfs,  480,  a 
Dye,  175,  b 
Dyke,  11,  a 
Dynasty,  882,  b 
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E. 


Eagles,  Roman,  581,  b 
Ear-rings,  861,  b 
EarUienware,  499,  b ;  662,  a 
Edicts,  719,  a 
Education  (Greek),  896,% 

„  (Roman),  897,  a 

Election,  198,  a;  266,  b ;  570, b 
Eleven,  the,  844,  a 
Emblems,  128,  b 
Encampment,  148,  a 
Enchantmeni^  802,  b 
Engineers,  800,  b 
Engines,  401,  a;  554,  a 
Engraving,  556,  b 
Ensign,  862,  a 
Ensigns  (military),  579,  b 
Envoy,  874,  a 
Equestrian  order,  279,  b 
Eviction,  720,  b 
Evil  eye,  802,  b 
Executioner,  148,  a 
Exile,  298,  a ;  744,  a 
Expiation,  602,  b 


F. 

Falchion,  801;  a 
Family,  721,  a 
Fan,  810,  a 
Farm,  15,  b  ;  670,  a 
Fathom,  466,  a 
Felt,  175,  b 
Felting,  488,  b 
Fences,  16,  a 
Fetters,  208,  a 
Figurehead,  862,  a 
Fife,  887,  b 
FiUot,862,a;  876,  b 
Fines,  690,  a 
Fire-pUoe,  812,  a 
Fire-shovel)  115,  a 
Fire-sticks,  858,  a 
Fishing-line,  880,  a 
„      rod,  127,  a 
Fishpond,  22,  a  ;  485,  a 
Flag,  580,  a 
Flax,  121,  b 
Fleets,  171,  a 
Flesh-hook,  842,  a 
Floors    (of   honses),    248,    b ; 

247,  a 
Flounce,  868,  a 
Flute,  810,  a;  607,  a;  682,  a 
Footrace,  224,  a 
Footstool,  569,  b 
Forfeits,  825,  a 
Forge,  186,  a 
Fork,  822,  b 
Fortification,  661,  a 
Fountain,  818,  b 
Fowler,  96,  a 
Fowls  21  a 

Freedman  (Greek),  885,  b 
„         (Roman),  784,  a 
Freeholders,  888,  b 
Fresco,  479,  a 
Frieze,  582,  a 
Fringe,  808,  b 


Frying-pan,  556,  b 
Fuller,  816, " 


Funeral  (Greek),  818,  a 

„        (Roman),  820,  a 
Furnace,  186,  a ;  814,  b 
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G. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  26,  b ;  826,  b 
Games  (public),  892,  b 

„      (amusements),  824,  a 
Garden,  851,  b 
Gates  (of  cities),  497,  b 
Geese,  21,  b 
Gem-engraving,  666,  b 
Gems,  567,  a 
Gimlet,  617,  b 
Girdle,  167,  b 
Gladiators,  885,  b 
Glass,  674,  b 
Glove,  404,  a 
Glue,  888,  a 
Goad,  597,  a 
Goats,  20,  a 
Gold,  101,  b 

„  -leaf,  120,  a 

„  -mines,  414,  b 

„  money,  101,  b ;  178,  a 
Goldsmiths,  122,  b 
Gouge,  125,  a 
Gown,  261,  b 
Grana^,  851,  b 
Grapphng-iron,  842,  a 
Gxaves,  571i  a 
Greaves,  76,  b :  80,  b ;  82,  b 
Ghridiron,  216,  b 
Groom,  10,  b 
Gruel,  627,  a 

Guardians    (Greek),    276,    a; 
690,  b ;  694,  a 
(Roman),  218,  b; 
716,  b;  749,  b 
GuiQrds,  147,  a 
Gum,  888,  a 
Gymnastics,  889,  b 


H. 

Hair  (Greek),  198,  a 

„    (Roman),  194,  b 
Hair-doth,  162,  b 
Hair-pins,  196,  a 
HaU,  242,  b ;  246,  a 

„    town,  628,  b 
Halter,  189,  a 
Hamlet,  670,  a 
Hammers,  88,  b ;  408,  b 
Hamper,  208,  b 
Handbells,  688,  a 
Handcuffs,  404,  a 
Handkerchief,  600,  a 
Handmill,  417,  b 
Harbour-dues,  272,  a 
Hares,  22,  a 
Harp,  664,  a 
Harrow,  864,  b 
Harrowing,  17,  b 
Hat,  150,  b;  484,  b 
Hatchet,  289,  b 
Headquarters,  614,  a 
Heads  and  tails,  826,  b 
Hearth,  812,  a 

„       civic,  528,  a ;  666,  b 
Heating    apparatus,    108,   b ; 

248,  b;  247,  a;  260,  b 
Heir  (Greek),  690,  a;  698,  a 

„    (Roman),  722,  b 
Heliacal  rising,  92,  a 
„        setting,  92,  a 
Helmet,  84,  a 
Hemlock,  844,  a 
Heralds,  807,  b ;  612,  a 


Herdsmen,  21,  a 

Hide  and  seek,  826,  a 

Hinge,  142,  a;  886,  b 

Historians,  890,  b 

Hoe,  887,  b;  642.  b;  655, » 

Hoeing,  17,  b 

HoUdays,  806,  b 

Homefi^teads,  670,  a 

Homicide,  702,  a 

Honours,  849,  b 

Hood,  217,  a 

Hook,  842,  a;  660,  b 

Hoop,  824,  b 

Horn,  210,  a 

Horology,  860,  b 

HorseooUar,  110,  b 

Horse-furniture,  220,  b  ;    374, 

a;  476, b 
Hotvemanship,  278,  a 
Horses,  20,  b 
Horseshoe,  584,  b 
Hospitality,  862,  b 
Hospitals,  661,  a 
Hour,  849,  b 
House  (Greek),  289,  b 

„      (Roman),  244,  a 
Housekeeper,  96,  a ;  610,  b 
Hunting,  668,  b 
Hunting-spear,  668,  b 
Hurdle,  149,  b;  216,  b 
Hut,  608,  b ;  657,  a 


I. 


Idlers  and  vagrants,  680,  a 
Impiety,  680,  a 
Imprisonment,  141,  a 
Incense,  658,  a 
Incense  box,  8,  a 

„       offerings,  547,  a 
Incest,  724,  b 
Infantry,  288,  b ;  292,  a 
Infirmary,  661,  a 
Informer,  717,  a 
Inheritance  (Greek),  692,  a 
„  (Roman),  722,  b 

Ink,  96,  b 
Inkstand,  96,  a 
Inn,  160,  a 
Inspectors,  276,  a 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  7^,  b 
Institutions  of  Gains,  726,  b 
Insult,  701,  b 
Intaglios,  659,  b 
Intercalary  month,  188,  a 
Intercession,  727,  a 
Interdict,  727,  a 
Interest  of  money,  804,  b 
Interpreter,  864,  a 
Iron,  414,  b 

Isthmian  games,  864,  b 
Itinerary,  866,  a 
Ivory,  268,  b 


J. 


Jar,  674,  b 

Jerkin,  472,  b 

Jester,  108,  a 
'  Jewel-box,  529,  a 

Jewellery,  128,  a 
'  Judges  (Ghreek),  278,  a ;  684,  b 
„      (Roman),  729,  b 

Jug,  91,  b 

Jurisdiction,  727,  b ;  781,  b 


K. 

Kerbstone,  8dB,  b ;  527,  a 
KetUe»  371,  a 
KetUedrum  668,  b 
Key,  857,  b 
Kionapping,  748,  b 
Kiln,  814,  b 
Kilt,  600,  a 
King  (Greek),  584,  a 
„     (Roman),  585,  a 
Kinship,  882,  a 
Kitchen,  246,  a 
Kneading-troogh,  486,  a 
Knife,  217.  b;  556,  b 
Knights  (Athenian),  156,  b 

„        (Boman),  278,  b 
Bjiockers,  866,  b 
Knuckle-bones,  824,  b 

L. 

Label,  688,  b 

Laboorers,  farm,  16,  b 

Labyrinth,  867,  b 

Ladder,  556,  b 

Ladle,  656,  b 

Lambs,  20,  a 

Lamps,  890,  b 

Lance,  81,  a 

Land-sorreyors,  22,  b ;  412,  a 

Land-tennre,  10,  b ;  22,  b ;  187, 

b;  228,  b;  744,  a 
Lanterns,  869,  a;  899,  a 
Larceny,  722.  a 
Lattice,  186,  b 
Iaw  877  a 
Lawsuits' (Greek),  685,  a 

„        (Roman),  704,  a 
Lead,  415,  a 

^    (red),  191,  b 

„    (white),  191,  b 
Leather,  209,  a 
Learen,  486,  a 
Legacy,  788,  b 
Legion,  875,  a 
Leguminous  crops,  18,  b 
Letter-carrier,  608,  b 
Letters,  27,  a;  460,  a 
„        patent,  287,  a 
Level  (carpenter's),  888,  b 

„      (mason's),  86,  b 
Levy,  295,  a 
Libels,  884,  a 
Library,  116,  a 
Lighthouse,  477,  b 
Linen,  121,  b ;  122,  a 
Link,  817,  a 
Liquidators,  682,  b 
Litters,  112,  a;  871,  b 
Liturgy,  876,  a 
Loaf,  410,  a 
Loans,  714,  a 
Lodging-house,  606,  b 
Loin-dotii,  600,  a 
Looking-glass,  585,  b 
Loom,  618,  a 
Lots,  585,  a 
Luncheon,  151,  b 
Lustration,  898,  a 
Lyre,  899,  a 

M. 

Maoe,  122,  a 
Machines,  401,  a 
Magic,  601,  b 
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Magistrates — 
Greek,  65,  a;  116,  b;  215,  a; 

274,  a;    889,  a;    841,    a; 

848,  a;  489,  b 
Roman,  288, b;  268,  a;  864,  a; 

402,  b ;  410,  a ;  581,  a 
Mallet,  408,  b 

Maniple,  290,  a;  875,  b;  579,  b 
Manslaughter.  702,  a 
Mantles,  251,  o 
Manumission,  807,  b ;  786,  a 
Manuring,  17,  a 
Marble,  404,  b 
Marines,  275,  b 
Market,  400,  b 

„       day.  446,  a 
Marriage  (Greek),  405,  b 

„        (Roman),  407,  b;  787,  a 
Madcs,  475,  a 
Masonry,  125, a;  240,  a;  870,  a; 

422,  b;  467,  a 
Mast,  486,  a 
Mat,  612,  a 
Mattock,  581,  b 
Mattress,  878,  a 
Mead,  678,  a 
Meals  (Greek),  151,  a 

„     (Roman),  152,  b 
Measure,  412,  a 
Measures  of  capacity,  760^768 

„         „  land,  22,  b 

„         „  lenffth,  754-757 

„         „  Burukoe,  758,  759 
Measures  and  weights,  7C4-769 
Medicine,  410.  a 
Mercenary  soldiers,  414,  a 
Merchant-ships,  481,  b ;  488,  b 
Metals,  414,  b 
MUe,  414,  a 
Milestones,  414,  a 
MiUtia,  298,  a 
Mills,  417,  b 
Mime,  416,  b 
Mines,  414,  b ;  662,  a 
Minors,  724,  a 
Mint,  78,  a ;  419,  a 
Mirror,  585,  b 
Mitre,  417,  a 
Monarchy,  418,  b 
Money,  490,  b 

„     computation  ol,  187,  a ; 
578,  a 
Money-lenders,  441,  b 
Month  (Greek),  181,  a 
„     (Roman),  182,  b 
Morra,  827,  a 
Mortars,  420,  a 
Mosaics,  480,  a 
Mosquito-curtains,  205,  a 
Mould.  814,  b 
Mound,  11,  a 
Mountebank,  168,  b 
Mourning,  819,  a 
Moustaches,  111,  a 
Mules,  21,  a 
Murder,  702,  a 

Municipal  authorities,  420,  b 
MnAicni  education,  896,  b 

instruments,  see  Lyre, 
Flute,  &c, 

„       notation,  429,  a 
Musudes,  189,  b 
Mysteries,  267,  b ;  429,  b ;  456,  a 


827 


Nail,  172,  b 
Names,  448,  a 


N. 


Napkin,  404,  b 

Na?T,  171,  a;  440,  b;  661,  a 

Necklace,  419,  b 

Needle,  4,  b 

Nemean  games,  442,  a 

Nets,  588,  b 

New  Tear's  gift,  599,  a 

Newspaper,  4,  a 

Nickel,  415,  a 

Nobles,  442,  b 

Notary,  608,  b ;  609,  b 

Note-book,  200,  a 

Notice-board,  26,  b 


O. 
Oars,  488,  a 
Oath  (Greek),  865,  b 

„    (Roman),  866,  b ;  788,  a 
Obelisks,  446,  b 
Oboe,  682,  a 
October  horse,  446,  b 
Odd  and  even,  886,  b 
Officers,  duty  of,  147,  a 

„       parade  of,  147,  a 
Oil-lamp,  890,  b 
Oil-press,  642,  b 
Oliguohy,  448,  b 
Olive  oil,  447,  a 
Olives,  447,  a 
Olympiad,  450,  b 
Olympic  games,  449,  a 
Omens,  97,  b ;  289,  a ;  842,  a ; 

546,  b 
Oracles,  451,  b 
Orders  of  Architecture,  51,  b 

sqq. 
Organ,  401,  a 
Organist,  854,  b 
Orgiastic  cults,  102,  b ;  121,  b ; 

267,  b;  456,  a 
Ostracism,  298,  b 
Ovation,  458,  a 
Oven,  178,  b ;  814,  b 
Overseers,  276,  a 
Ovrnership,  717,  b 
Oxen,  20,  b 

P. 

Padlock,  868,  a 
Paint,  816,  a 
Painting,  479,  a 
Palaeography,  460,  a 
Palanquin,  871,  b 
Palimpsest,  461,  b 
Pandects,  740,  a 
Panniers,  175,  a 
Pantaloons,  119,  b 
Pantomime,  466,  a 
Paper,  884,  a 
Papyrus,  884,  a ;  460,  a 
Parallel  years,  772-775 
Parasite,  466,  b 
Parasol,  660,  a 
Parchment,  884,  b 
Parish,  459,  a 
Parks,  22,  a;  466,  b 
Partnership,  747,  b 
Pasture,  19,  20 

„       public,  14,  a  ;  561,  a 
Pastry,  561,  a 
Patchworki  156,  b 
Patriarchal    system,    882,  a; 

741,  a 
Patron,  781,  b 
Pattern,  814,  b 


8S8 

Pavement,  250,  a 

„         of  strMts,  682,  a; 
668,  a 
Pay  of  soldiers,  697,  a 
Pedigree,  696,  b 
Pediment,  808,  a 
Pen,  127,  a 
Penknife,  217,  b 
Pepper,  486,  a 
Perfumery,  660,  b 
Physician,  410,  a 
Pickaxe,  406,  a 
Picture  gallery,  486,  a 
Piffeons,  21,  b 
Pipory,  117,a 
Pillow,  167,  a 
Pin,  4,  b 
Pincers,  818,  b 
Pipe,  809,  b;  606,  b 
Pipkin,  122,  a 
Piracy,  481,  b 
Pitch  and  toss,  826,  b 
Pitchfork,  822,  b 
Plaid,  561,  b 
Plaintiff,  706,  b 
Plane,  642,  a 
Planets,  486,  b 
Plaster,  167,  a 
Plate,  469,  b 
Pledge,  748,  a 
Plough,  48,  b 
Ploughing,  17,  a 
Plumb-line,  688,  b 
Poisoning,  477,  b ;  664,  b ;  702,  a 
Poleaxe,  289,  b 
PoUce,  217,  a;406,b 
Polling     enoloBures,    196,  b; 

496.  a 
Polychromy,  480,  a 
Pomade,  664,  b 
Ponies,  404,  a 
Porridge,  627,  a 
Portcullis,  148,  b 
Porters,  108,  a;  187,  b 
Portico,  26,  b ;  498,  b 
Portland  Vase,  669,  b 
Portrait-masks,  868,  b 
Postal  service,  224,  b 
Pottery,  499,  a 
Pound,  498,  b;  766 
Priests,  828,  b ;  442,  a ;  460,  b ; 

496,a;  686,b;  642,b;  66d,a 
Prison,  141,  a;  281,  b 
Prodigies,  618,  b 
PropOTty,  710,  a 
Property-tax,  266,  b 
Proscription,  620,  a 
Prostitutes,  846,  b 
Prow,  482,  b 
Pulpit,  600,  b 
Pump,  176,  a 
Punishments,  216,  a;  810,  b; 

828,  a;  869,  b 
Punt-pole,  208,  a 
Purification,  898,  a 
Purses,  121,  a;  818, a 
Pyre,  818,  b  ;  822,  a 
Pyrrhic  dance,  627,  b 
Pythian  games,  628,  a 

Q. 

Quack-doctors,  477,  b 
Quarries,  414,  b 
Quicksilver,  416,  a 
Quiver,  477,  b 
Quoit,  288,  a 
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R. 

Bace-course,  846,  b 
Races,  166,  b 
Raft,  681,  b 
Railing,  186,  b ;  171,  a 
Rake,  681,  b 
Ram,  20,  a 

„     military,  78,  a 

„     naval,  481,  b 
Rampart,  11,  b 
Rasp,  660,  b 
RatUe,216,b;  824,  a 
Razor,  217,  b 
Reaping,  17.  b 
Reeds,  126,  b 
Referee,  11,  b 
Reins,  841,  b 

Relationship,  708,  a ;  718,  a 
Reservoir,  166,  a ;  486,  b 
Resident  aUens,  416,  b 
Revenue  officers,  625,  a 
Revenues,  661,  a ;  662,  b 
Rhythm,  587,  b 

Riband,  876,  b ;  610,  a;  675,  b 
Riddle,  8,  b;  888,  b 
Riding,  278,  a 
Rings.  89,  b 
Ritual  (Greek),  548,  a 

„      (Roman),  649,  a 
Rivet,  888,  a 
Road,  667,  a 
Robbers,  788,  b 
Rod,  807,  b 
Roller,  S86,  a 
Roofs,  200,  a 
Rope-danoers,  817,  a 
Rounds,  147,  b 
Rudder,  486,  a 
Ruler,  582,  b 
Runaway  slaves,  187,  b ;  678,  a 

S. 
Sabots,  661,  b 
Sackbut,  664,  a 
Sacrifices,  546,  b 
Sacrilege,  691,  b  ;  746,  a 
Saddle  bags,  274,  a 

^      doth,  274,  a 
Saddles,  274,  a 
Sailors,  172,  a;  489,  b 
Sails,  488,  a 
Salary,  552,  a 
Sale  contract,  720,  b 
Sales,  96,  a;  785,  b 
Salt,  568,  a 

„    cellar,  208,  b;  658,  a 

„    works,  668,  a 
Sanctuary,  98,  a 
Sandal,  77,  a;  82,  b;  116,  b; 

610,  b 
Satire,  666,  b 
Saucer,  469,  b 
Sauce,  204,  b 
Saw,  674,  b 

„    dust,  660,  b;  617,  b 

„    mills,  418,  b 
Scales,  886,  a 
Scavengers,  98,  a 
Scene-painting,  628,  b 
Scent-bottles,  26,  a 
Sceptre,  560,  a 
School  fees,  897,  a 
Schools,  896,  a 
Scissors,  814,  a 
Scourge,  810,  b 
Screens,  186,  b 


Screw,  176,  a ;  843,  a 
Scrutiny,  282, b ;  684,  a;  686,a 
Sculpture,  58B,  b 
Scythe,  800,  b 
Seal,  581,  b 
Seasons,  92,  b  • 
Seats,  149,  b ;  668,  a 
Sedan-chsor,  564,  b 
Senate  (Greek),  117,  b 

„      (Roman),  666,  a 
Sentinels,  147,  a 
Sepulchre,  671,  a 
Serfs,  478,  a 
Servian   constitutioii,   196,  a; 

197,  b 
Servitude,  746,  a 
Shackles,  208,  a 
Shaft,  660,  a 
Sham  fight,  666,  a 
Shavings,  617,  b 
Shawl,  see  Dress 
Shears,  814,  a 
Sheath,  78,  b;   81,  b;   84,  a; 

217,  b 
Sheep,  19,  a 
Shelf,  472,  a 

Shields,  77,  a ;  83,  a ;  561,  b 
Shift,  256,  a;  261,  b ;  263,  a 
Ships,  481,  a 
Shirt,  186,  a 
Shoe,  128,  a ;  861,  a 
Shops,  608,  b 
Shorthand,  446,  a 
Shovel,  116, a;  642,  b 
Shrine,  6,  a ;  369,  b 
Shuttle,  614,  b 
Sibvl,  578,  b 
Sickle,  800,  b 
Sideboard,  1,  a 
Siege  operations,  684,  a 
Sieve,  216,  b 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  91,  a 
Silk,  674,  b 
Silver,  72,  b 

„      mines,  415,  b 

„      money,  178,  a ;  185,  b 
Skins,  472,  b 
Slave-dealer,  577,  a 
Slaves  (Greek),  576,  a 

„      (Roman),  576,  b 
Sleeve,  404,  a 
Slings,  817,  b 
Slingers,  817,  b 
Slipper,  584,  b 
Snails,  22,  a 
Soap,  664,  b 
Soothsayers,  842,  a 
Sounding-lead,  148,  b 
Sowing,  17,  b 
Spade,  459,  b 
Span,  413,  b ;  686,  b 
Spear,  78,  b ;  81,  a ;  88,  a 
Spectacles,  392,  b 
Spindle,  828,  a 
Spit,  83,  b 
Splint,  674,  b 
Sponge,  587,  a 
Spoon,  176,  a 
Spring-board,  47G,  b 
Spur,  127,  b 
Spy,  692,  a 
Stable,  513,  a 
Staff,  122,  a 
Stage,  541,  b 

Standards,  military,  679,  b 
Stars,  fixed,  92,  a 
Statuary,  588,  b 


statuettes,  618,  a 

Steelyard,  688,  b 

Stenography,  446,  a 

Step,  888,  a 

Stem,  482,  b 

Steward,  288,  b ;  610,  b 

Stichometry,  461,  a 

Stats,  888,  a 

Stirrups,  274,  a 

Stocks,  442,  b 

Stools,  668,  b 

Storehouse,  629,  a 

Store-room,  160,  b 

Stores,  248,  b 

Straps,  841,  b 

Street,  667,  a 

Streets,  care  of,  668,  a 

Stacoo,  241,  a;  467,  a ;  479,  b 

Summons,    679,    a;     688,    b; 

704,  b 
Somptnary  laws,  600,  b 
Snn-dial,  860,  b 
Snpemomeraries,  2,  b 
Superstition,  610,  b 
Surety,  687,  a 
Surgery,  15)3,  a 
Surgical  instruments,  168,  b 
Survejring  instruments,  24,  b ; 

888,  b 
Surveyors,  412,  a 
Sutlers,  888,  b 

Swaddling-bands,  802,  a ;  862,  a 
Swan,  the,  91,  a 
Sweetmeats,  162,  a;    407,   a; 

626,  b 
-Swimming  bath,  109,  b 
Swine,  20,  b 
Swinging,  826,  a 
Sword,  78,  a;  81,  a;  84,  a; 

909,  a;  217,  b 
Sword-stick,  289,  b 


T. 


Tablecloth,  404,  b 
Tables,  411,  a 
Tablets,  609,  a 
Talent,  610,  b 
Tambourine,  668,  b 
Tanner,  209,  a 
Taper,  817,  a 
Tapestry,  101,  a ;  611,  b 
Target,  126,  b 
Tassel.  808,  b 
Tattoo-mark,  696^  b 
Tax-coUector,  41,  a ;    266,  a  ; 

626,  a;  616,  b 
TaxesfGreek),  266,  b 

„     (Boman),  156,  b ;  198,  a ; 
616,  b;  669,  b 
Temple,  68,  b ;  617,  a 
Temple  slaves,  846,  a 
Tent,  608,  b 

Terracotta,  689,  b ;  618,  a 
Testament,  748,  a 
Theatre,  621,  b 
Theft,  698,  b ;  722,  a 
Theodolite,  889,  a 
Thimble,  286,  b 
Threshiiig,  18,  a 
Threshold,  356,  a 
Throne,  680,  b 
Thrum,  808,  b 
Tickets,  619,  a 
Tiles,  roofing,  612,  a 
Time,  division  of,  181,  a ; 

284,  b;  849,  b 
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Tin,  416,  a 

Tithes,  228,  a ;  662,  ^ 
Toasts,  606,  b ;  606,  a 
ToUet,  4,  b;    76,  a;    128,  a; 
198,  a;  251, b;  816,  a;  471,  b 
Tokens,  619,  b 
Tolls,  499,  a 
Tombs,  671,  a 
Tombstones,  696,  a 
Tongs,  818,  b 
Tooth  powder,  282,  a 
Top,  824,  b 
Top  boots,  128,  b 
Torch,  804,  a;  609,  b 
Torch  race,  868,  b 
Torture,  684,  a 
Touchstone,  216,  b 
Towel,  404,  b 
Tower,  667,  b 
Tow-rope,  688,  b 
Toys,  824,  a 

Tragedy  (Greek),  637,  b 
„        (Boman),  641,  b 
Training  schools,  840,  a 
Transfers,  786,  b 
Transit  dues,  499,  a 
Travelling,  224,  b 
Tray,  806,  b;  661,  b 
Treason,  784,  b 
Treasurer,  610,  b 
Treasury,  9,  a;  809,  a 
Treaty,  812,  b 
Tribes  (Greek),  646,  a 

„      (Roman),  647,  a 
Tribunes,  644,  a 
Tribute,  478,  a 
Trident,  822,  b 
Tripod,  662,  a 
Triumph,  668,  a 
Trophv,  666,  a 
Trough,  888,  a 
Trousers,  119,  b 
Truce,498,  a;  846,  b 
Trumpet,  210,  b 
Trun<dieon,  440,  b 
Trustee,  721,  b 
Tub,  122,  a 
Tumblers,  288,  b 
Tunnel,  272,  a 
Turban,  269,  b;  417,  b 
Tweezers,  676,  a 
Twelve  Tables,  879,  a 
Tyranny,  669,  a 

U. 

Umbrella,  660,  a 
Umpire,  688,  a 
Undertaker,  820,  b 
Urn,  819,  b ;  602,  a 
Usurers,  806,  a;  441,  b 

V. 

Vagrants  and  idlers,  680,  a 
Vase  making,  604,  b 
„    painting,  480,  b 
Vases,  604,  b 
Vault,  216,  b ;  816,  a 
Vegetables,  18,  b 
Veil,  811,  b 

Verandah,  26,  b ;  474,  a 
Veto,  868,  a 
Villa,  670,  a 
Vinegar,  499,  a ;  672,  b 
Vines,  674,  a 
Violence,  701,  b ;  752,  a 


♦> 
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Voting  (Greek),  118,  b ;  157,  b ; 
624,  a 

„      (Roman),  197,  b;  608,  a 

„      tablets,  608,  a 
Vows,  676,  a 

W. 

Waggon,  90,  b ;  222,  a 
WaSking-stick,  102,  b 
Wall,  260,  a;  421,  a;  407,  a 
Wallet,  404,  b ;  474,  a 
War-cry,  171,  a 
„     taoc,  604,  a 
„     ships,  488,  b 
Watchword,  147,  b 
Water  clock,  860,  b 

level,  169,  b 

mills,  418,  b 

organ,  864,  a 

pipe,  809,  b 

wheel,  88,  b 

works,  48,  a;    168,  a; 
809,  b ;  818,  a 
Weaving,  618,  a 
Weeding,  17,  b 
Week,  446,  a 
Weights,  490,  b 
Weights  and  measures,  764- 

769 
Weft,  614,  b 
Weir,  149,  a 
Wheel,  219,  a 
Whetstone,  216,  a 
Whip.  810,  b 
Whisk  (sacrificial),  649,  b 
Whistles,  824,  a 
Whorl,  667,  a 
Wig,  828,  b 
WiUs,692,b;  748,  a 
Windlass,  88,  a 
Window,  260,  b ;  804,  b 
Wine,  671,  a 

cooler,  624,  b 

flask,  610,  b;  611,  b; 
671,  b 

press,  684,  a 
„     skin,  271,  b 
Winnowing,  18,  a 

„  fan,  661,  b 

Witchcraft,  86,  b ;  601,  b 
Witnesses,  694,  b 
Women's  dress,  262,  a.     See 

also  Toilet 
Women's  position,  rights,  &c., 
407,  b;  686,  b;  690,  a;  707, 
b;  717,  a;  787,  a;  741,  a 
Women's  rooms,  241,  a ;  248,  a 
Wood-carving,  162,  a 
Woof.  614,  b 
Worsnip,  646,  b 
Wreaths,  862,  a 
Wrestling,  891,  a 
Writing,  27,  a 

„      tablets,  288,  a;  609, a 

Y. 

Yards  (saQ),  448,  a 
Year  (Greek),  181,  a 

„    (Roman),  182,  b 

„    division  of,  92,  b 
Years,  parallel,  772-775 
Yoke,  866,  b 


If 
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i  Zinc,  416,  a 


Z. 
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SIR   WILLIA>«    SMITH'S  THE    DICTIONARY   OF   THE 

BIBLE.  By  Vabious  Wbitbbs.  Edited  by  Sir  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
and  the  Bev.  Professor  J.  M.  FaLLBS,  M.A..  With  a  large  Dumber  of  New 
niastrations  and  Maps  of  Special  Districts.    3  vols,  mediam  8vo.  £i.  4#. 

RBDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 

This  Wjrk  has  hitharto  been  soli  at  £6.  5«.    Although  the  R  seised  First  Volama 
extends    to    nearly  doable  its  former  dimensions,  the   PRIOE   OF    THE    WHOLE 
WORK  IS  NOW  REDUCED  TO  FOUR  GUINEAS.    The  New  First  Volume  (in  Two 
Parts,  1,853  pp.)  is  sold  separately  for  TWO  GUINEAS,  and  Vols.  II.  and  III.  (1,862  pp.) 
TWO  GUINEAS  TOGETHER. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE:  its  Antiquities, 

Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Condensed  from  the  lar^^er  Work  for 
Families  and  Students.    With  Maps  and  300  Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  2U. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE:  Us  Antiquities, 

Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.  Abridged  from  the  larger  Work  for 
Schools  and  Young  Persons.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd. 

A    DICTIONARY   OF    CHRISTIAN    ANTIQUITIES.     The 

History,  Institutions,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Vabious 
Wbitbbs.  Edited  by  Sir  William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Archdeacon  Cubbtham, 
D.D.    With  Illustrations.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  £3.  13«.  M. 

This  Work  is  intended  to  furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  leading  Personages,  the 
Institutions,  Art,  Social  Life,  Writings,  and  Controversies  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne.  It  commences  at  the  period  at  which 
the  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  leaves  off,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  it ;  it  ceases  at  the 
Age  of  Charlemagne,  because  (as  Gibbon  has  remarked)  the  reign  of  this  monarch  forms 
the  important  link  of  ancient  and  modem,  of  civil  and  eocledastical  history.  It  thus 
stops  short  of  what  we  commonly  call  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY,  LITERA- 
TURE, SECTS,  AND  DOCTRINES.  From  the  Time  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Age  of  Charlemagne.  By  Vabious  Wbitbbs.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Smith,  D.C.L.,  and  Henby  Wage,  D.D.  Medium  8vo.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  31«.  Gd. 
Vol.  IV.,  42*. 

The  Work  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Personal,  the  Literary^ 
the  Dogmatic,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Life  of  the  Chorch  during  the  first  eight  centuries 
of  Christianity,  and,  in  combination  with  the '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,*  it  will 
afford,  it  is  believed,  the  most  complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  Church  history  of 
that  period  which  has  yet  been  published,  either  in  England  or  abroad. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY.    Setting  forth  the  Origin 

and  History  of  the  Christian  Hymns  of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  with  Special 
Reference  to  those  contained  in  the  Hynm-books  of  English-speaking  Countries, 
and  now  in  Common  Use.  Edited  by  John  Julian,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wincobank, 
Sheffield.    1,616  pp.  medium  8vo.  £2.  2t. 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  have  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  a 
complete  guide  to  the  hymnology  of  Christendom.* — Daily  News. 
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DEAN    HOOK'S    CHURCH    DICTIONARY.     A  Popolar 

Cheaper  Edition.    Syo.  12«. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES 

Including  the  Laws,  Institutions,  Domestic  Usages,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
the  Drama,  Sec.   Edited  by  Sir  William  Smith,  LL.D.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
Ph.D.  Leipzig ;  William  Wattb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Eing*s  College,  Garni 
G.  E.  Mabikdin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Third 
and  Enlarged  Edition  (2,000  pp.).    With  900  Illustrations.    2  vols,  median  8t^ 
dl«.  6d.  each. 

Pbofbssob  Jbbb'b  Addbbss  at  thb  Hbllenio  Sooibtt,  Juke  24,  1891. 

*  This  year  has  seen  also  the  completion  of  a  work  which  may  fitly  receive  ro^itioft 
here,  both  on  account  of  the  labours  which  have  conspired  to  produce  it,  and  on  aocovfe 
of  the  wide  interest  which  it  posseses  for  various  classes  of  students — I  mean  the  ThaaM 
Edition  of  ^.  William  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,**  editoA 
in  the  first  volume  by  Mr.  Wayte,  and  in  the  second  by  Mr.  Marindin.  Forty-three  y< 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  preceding  edition— the  second— appeared  in  1848.  No 
who  remembers  how  fruitful  this  long  interval  has  been  in  fresh  materials  of  every 
can  wonder  that  the  new  issue  is  almost  a  new  book.  Scarcely  twenty  articles 
as  they  stood;  two-thirds  have  been  largely  altered,  and  one-third  has  been  entireif 
rewritten. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND    ROMAN    BIOGRAPHT 

AND    MYTHOLOGY.      Illustrated  by  664  Engravings  on  Wood.     Svota; 

medium  8vo.  84«. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN   GEOGRAPH7. 

Illustrated  by  534  Engravings  on  Wood.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  56#. 

A   CONCISE    DICTIONARY  OF   GREEK   AND    ROBIAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  A  New  Work.  Condensed  from  the  Larger  Tolumee,  aafl 
Edited  by  F.  Wabbb  Gobnish,  MA.,  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  College.  In  1  vtL. 
with  upwards  of  1,850  Illustrations,  medium  8vo. 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  MYTHOLOGY,  BIO- 
GRAPHY AND  GEOGRAPHY.  Compiled  from  the  larger  DictioDaiiw 
With  760  Woodcnts.    8vo.  18*. 

A   SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,   abridged  from  tbi 

above  Work.    With  200  Woodcnts.    Crown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

A   SMALLER   DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES,   titnigA 

from  the  larger  Dictionary.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7#.  Sd. 

\  *  I  am  extremely  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  the  strong  amim  41' 

\  obligation  which  I,  in  oommon  with  all  teachers  and  lovers  of  classical  literature,  foet  |h 
pfOM  for  your  admirable  Dictionaries.' 
'^  .  Bev.  Dr.  Hawtrbt,  late  Head  Master  of  Eton  Oolltgii 
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